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ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 

UK THE 

SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 


K 

\VuRi)8 not found under thie letter may be sought 
under C. 

This letter is used in the formation of diminutives. 
Thus in Genu., scintilla, igniculus, is derived 
from ignis ; mennih^ inmili, homunculus (E. 
mannikin J from man. In Sclav, nynk, filiolus, from 
oyn, liliiis, V. Wacht. Pro!., Sect. 6, vo. K. Kl. 

Similar examples occur in iS., as Sdrk, <[. v. In dif- 
ferent counties, and especially in the West of S., oc or 
ock is used as a tennination of names when given to 
children, as Jamock^ from Janm^ &c., also ot nouns 
which have a similar application ; as kmocky a littlo 
girl or hm. 

It has been observed, indcjcd, that tho S. language 
possesses two, in some instances three, d(!grccB of di- 
minution, expressive of difrercnce of age, relation, size, 
kc. In (.'lycles., where the father is Siwic/i, the son is 
karni^, the grandson kamork. From niuw, are formed 
mannkf a little man, mannockf one who is decrepit 
or very diminutive, and imnnikin, as in K,, a dwarf. 
While hd signifies a youth or stripling, Uiddk denotes 
one under the age of puberty, laadorI\ a lx)y who has 
not yet gone to school, laddikin^ a Ixjy in anns. Dr. 
Geddes mentions four diminutives ; as from lass,— 
Umj/t hmik^ fassiky^ and Umikin, Trans. 8oc., Antiq. 

S., p. 418. ui/ockf and wiforkie are derivatives 

from E. wife. The latter is common, S. B. 

It seems, however, not to have been restricted to 
diminutives, but to have been used in the formation of 
nouns of a general description. Thus renk, rhik^ a 
race, was prouahly from rivn-an^ to run. It has the 
same general use in Germany. 

It seems also occasionally used in forming ludicrous 
designations ; as daytjock^ a woman who has her gown 
clogged with mire ; playokf a child’s toy. 

KA, s. V. Kay. 

[To KAA, Kaw, Ca, V, a. To chase, to 
drive; as, kaa she^p;” part, pres, kaabiy 
used also as a a, S. 

“ To kaa whales ” is a common phrase in Orkn. and 
Shotl., where these animals often appear on the coast 
in large numbers. As soon as they are sighted, the 
fishermen put off in their skiffs, get outside of the 
herd, and by making a noise with their oars, shouting 
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and throwing stones, drive or “Ivia” tho whales inli» 
shallow water, where they run aground and arc Ho<m 
killed. V. Gloss. Orkn. and Shell.] 

[Kaain, s. a driviiif' or kaaiiij' of ivliiilcs ; 
also, tlio miinbcr of wlialos in a herd or 
drove, Orkn. and Slietl.] 

[KAAK, (.’alk, ». (^halk.] 

['Po Kaak, i\ a. To mark with tdialk.] 

[KAAM, A mould for easling metal into 
bullets, Clydes., Orkii. and Shell.] 

[KAAMEHIL, s. The beam from which a 
butcher sns|»eiuls the oarciiBc of aii ox.] 

[KAA KM, 8, A mn.s.s or hciip of dirt. Shell. ] 

[To KAAV, r. II. To snow heavily.] 

[Kaavik, 8. A heavy fall of snow. Shell.] 

KAliKELOW, s. 1. Cod-fish, whieh has 
boon salted and hung for a few days, hut 
not thoroughly dined, Ang. 

2. The name given to cabbage and potatoes 
mashed together, Loth. 

Iklg. kuhhflkitm, Germ, kalibeliau, Sw. kaMjo, Dan. 
kahel-jaoy cod-fish, 

[KAKKIE-LABKY', «. Confused speaking, 
many persons talking at the same time, 
Shetl.; altercation, wrangling, Banffs. V. 
Kebbie-lebhie.] 

[To KABBlE-LABBy, i). w. To altercate, to 
wridigle; part. pres. kahbie-lahbyin\ used 
as a «. and as an adj. As an adj, it is used 
to imply fretful, quarrelsome, Banffs. J 
A 
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KABE/ 5 . A tliowl, or strong pin of wood 
for keeping an oar steady, Shctl. 

Perhaps from Dan. kkbf a stick. 

To KACK Y, e. n. “ To dung,” Gl. Shirrefs, 
and rickcMi. V. CackiE. 

To Kackv, Cackie, v. a. To befoul with 
ordure, S. 

Out at tlio back doro fast she slado, 

And loos’d a buckle wi' some bends ; c 
yhe cackied Jock for a’ his pride. &c. 

Country Wedding ^ llord^s Coll. , ii 90. 

[KADDIE, Caddie, s. An ill-natured per- 
son, a spoiled child, Orkn. and Slietl.J 

KADES, 8. pi. Given as the designation of 
a disease of slieep ; Campbell’s Journ., i. 
227. V. Fags. 

To KAE, V. a. E.xpl, “ to invite.” 

** Kae me, and I’ll kae you,” S. Prov. ; spoken 
when great people invite and feast one another, and 
nSglect the poor.” Kelly, p. 227. 

I am not acquainted with this word. It may have 
been used after the H. form Ua\ in the same sense with 
E. calif as it occurs in Luke xiv. 12, 13 : “ When thou 
makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends : - 
but — call the poor,” &c. 1 suspect, however, that it 

is a vicious orthography, 

KAE, interj. Psliaw; tush; expressiv'c of 
disapprobation or contempt; pron. like E. 
/air, Angus, Mearns; as, Kae wi’ your 
liaivers,” away with your nonsense ; Kaighy 
Fife, id. 

It is equivalent to Oct aioay in R. As AVima, (pro- 
nounced so raj)idly that the e is scarcely heard,) is 
pretty generally used for Gae awa^ i.o., go airay ; kae 
seems merely a further abbreviation. Tout. Xv, how- 
ever, is rendered, Intcrjectio varies affectus explicans, 
Kilian. 

[KAE, &. A neat little j)ersou ; used as a 
teriii of affection. Metajih. meaning of 
A’rt, kae^ Aay, a jackdaw, Banff s. 

[To KAE, c. n. To caw, Banffs.] 

[To KAGG, y. a. To grieve, to vex, Orkn.] 

[Kaouit, paid. pt. Grieved, vexed, ibid.] 

KAII), s. The sheep-louse. V. Kid. 

To KAID, V. a. To desire the male ; applied 
to cats, Duinfr. V. Cate. 

Raiding, «. The state of a cat desiring the 
male, ibid. 

Kaidino-time, 8. The period during which 
cats are thus inclined, ibid. 

KAIF, adj. Tame ; also familiar. V. Caif. 

KAIKBAIKAR, s. A baker of cakes. 

“The kaikhaikaria wer conwict for the selling of 
penno kaikis,” Aberd, Keg., A. 1641, V. 17. Cad:- 
oaxkruff ibid. 


KaIIL, Kale, s. 1. The herb in E. called 
colewort, S. It is used indeed as a sort of 
generic name, not only denoting all the 
species of colewort, but also cabbages, 
which are denominated bowkaiL 

“ There is kailf potatoes, turnip, and every kind of 
garden roots.” P. Golspie, Sutherl. Statist. Acc., ii. 
29. V. Grap, V . 

“The village was more than half a mile long, the 
cottages being irregularly divided from each other by 
gardens, or yards, as the inhabitants call them, of 
diiTerent sizes, where (for it is Sixty Years since) the 
now universal potatoe was unknown, but which w<^re 
stored with gigantic plants of kale or colewort, en- 
circled with groves of nettles, and here and there a 
large hemlock, or the national thistle, overshadowing 
a quarter of the petty inclosure.” Waverley, i. 104. 

Wodderbum has been at pains to distinguish the 
different kinds of colewort commonly used in his lime. 

“Brassica, great kailf unlocked. Brassica capitata 
alba, white locked kail. Brassica cri8i)a, frizzled or 
curled kail. Brassica minor, smaller kail. — Caulis, a 
kail-atork.** Vocab,,. p. 18. 

Isl. Dan. kaalf id. Sw. kaal, cabbage. 

The Isl. word kaal iff used in a singular connexion, 
in the answer made by Olafo, Son of Harold, King of 
Norway, to Canute the Great. When the latter had 
conquered England, he sent messengers to Olafe, 
requiring that, if ho wished to retain possession of the 
crown of Norway, ho should come and acknowledge 
himself to be his vassal, and hold his kingdom as &/eu 
from him. Harold replied : “ Canute alone reigns over 
Denmark and England, having also subduod great part 
of Scotland, Now, ho enjoins mo to deliver up the 
kingdom left in inheritance by my ancestors : but he 
must moderate his desires. Edr avert mun hann einn 
aetla at eta kaal allt a Englandi ? Fyrr mun hann thui 
orkOf enn ec facra honom ne eina lotning,** Literally; 
** Docs ho allane ettlo to eat all the kail of England? 
First men he work this, ere I raise up my heid to him, 
or lout to him or any vthir.” Sturl. Heims. Kr. 
Johns. Antiq. C. Scanu., p. 276. 

2. Broth made of greens, but especially of 
coleworts, either with or without meat, S. 

The Monks of Metros made glide kaill 
On Friday when they fastit. 

S 2 >ec. Godly SangSf p. 37. 

On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 

In sonple scones, the wale o’ food ! 

Or tumblin in the boiling flood 
Wi’ kail on* beef. 

Bwm3f iii. 13. 

“ As many herbs were put into the Scotch kinds of 
broth, hence kail — came to signify brolh.** Sir J. 
Sinclair’s Observ., p, 147. 

“A. Bor. colCf kcalf or kailf pottage or broth made 
of cabbage Grose. The learned Lhuyd mentions 
Ann. kawlf id. ; adding, that “this word runs through 
many languages oi dialects, and is nothing but the 
Latine Cauliaf a synonyme of brassica, called thence 
Colewort.” Ray’s Collect., p. 124, 126. 

I hesitated for some time, whether the generally re- 
ceived idea, that the name of kail is given to broth in 
S. 08 always implying the idea of its teing made with 
vegetables, and especially with coleworts, was alto- 
gether well-founded. The ground of hesitation was the 
cii'cumstanco of C. B. catolf being given by William 
Richards as the ^neral name for porridge or pottage, 
and also for broth ; and leek-porridge being rende^ 
cawl cenninf where the sense of the generic name ap- 
pears as limited by the addition. But, on farther ex- 
amination, 1 find that the term cawl not only signifies 
“ any kind of pottages or gruel, in which there » cab- 
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bage, or a mixture of any other herbs, a hodge-podge,” 
but also cabbage, cole wort, &c,, in their natural state; 
and Owen seems justly to have given the latter as the 
primary signification ; whereas Thomas Richards has 
inverted this order. Cawl^ in A.-S., is confined to the 
sense of Brassica, Caulis, “coles or coloworte,” Som- 
ner. It also assumes the forms of caul and cawel. Lye. 

3. Used metonymically for the whole dinner; 
as constituting, among onr temperate an- • 
cestors, the principal part, S. 

Hence, in giving a friendly invitation to dinner, it is 
common to say, ‘°VVill you come, and tak your kail 
wi* mo?” This, as a learned friend obser\’es, resembles 
•the French invitation, Voulez vous vonir manger la j 
soups chez mdi ? 

“But hear ye, neighbour, — if ye want to hear ony 
thing about lang or snort sheep, 1 will be back here to 
my kail against one o’clock.” Talcs of my Landlord, 

Ih 31. 

Barefit, or Barefoot kail. Broth ina<lc \ 
without meat, Loth.; the same with Water- 
kail, S. 

The allusion is evidently to a person who is not en- 
cumbered with stockings ami shoes. 

Kail-bell, s. The dinner-bell, S. 

But hark I the kail-bell rings, and I 
Maun gao link alf tho pot ; 

Cdfilb see, yo hash, how sair I sweat 
To stegh your guti, yo sot. 

natty ami Herd’s Coll., ii. 109. 

From time iiiiiuemorial, one of the town-bells has 
been daily rung, at a certain hour, on eVery lawful day 
cxccot 8atur<lay, to remind the good citizens of ]*kliu- 
burgli to repair to dinner, lest they sliould be apt to 
forget this necessary part of the work of the day ; or 
pcrliaps to give a hint to customers, who might be so 
indiscreet as to prolong their higgling at a very un- 
seasonable time. At this summons, half a century ago, 
shops w'crc almost luiivcrsally shut from one to two 
o’clock, r.M. 

“In 1763~it w’as a common practice to lock the 
shoi^B at one o’clock, and to open them after dinner at 
tw’o.” 8tat. Acc., Kdin.. vi. 008. 

Kail-blai>e, 8, A leaf of colewort, S. 

“Zachariali, Smy lie’s black ram — they had laid in 
Mysie's IhhI. and kcxipit frae baaing with a gude fother- 
ing of kail-blades," R. Gilhaizo, li. 218. 

Kail-brose, 8. A sort of pottage made of 
meal and the scum of broth, S. V. Brose. 

Kail-castock, 8, The stem of the colewort, S. 

— “A beggar received nothing but a kail-castock^" 
Ac. £<Iiu. Mag. V. Pxy, s. 2, and (’astock. 

Kail-oully, 8, A large •knife, used in the 
country, for cutting and shearing down 
coleworts, S. 

A \m8i%ailrgvUy hung down by liis side. 

Jamieson's Popul. Ball. , i. 302. 

Kailie, adj. Producing many leaves fit for 
the pot ; a term applied to coleworts, cab- 
bages, &c., Clydes. 

KIailkennin, 8. Cabbages and {>otatoes beat 
together or mashed, Lanarks. 


This has probably been originally tho sanvt with C. B. 
catd-cennin, leek-porridge. 

Kail-pat, Kail-pot, a. A pot in which 
broth is made, S. 

“Setane of their noses within tho smell of fikail- 
pof^ ailR their lugs within tho sound of a fiddle, and 
whistle them back if yo can.” The Pirate, i. 266. 

** Kail-potf pottago-pot, North.” Grose. 

IvAiL-iuiNT. V. Runt. 

KAILefiEED, 8. The sccil of colewort, S. 

“Declaration, containing a description of tho method 
of raising kail-scedt from burying the blades in tho 
earth. Transmitted by the Lonl Colvil.” Maxwell’s 
Scl. Trans., p. 209. 

Kail-seller, a. A green-grocer, one who sells 
vegetal )k*s. 

Among those belonging to Alierdoon, wl\o were slain 
in a Itaitle with Montrose, mention is made of “John 
Calder kail-seller there.” Spalding, ii. 241. 

This profession, even so long ago, was distinct from 
that of fruiterer ; for in tho same list W'o find “John 
Nicolson fruitman there.” 

Kail-stock, 5 . A plant of colewort, S. 

They felluil all our heim and cocks, 

And rooted out our kail -stocks. 

Cdvil's Mock Poem, P. I. p. 69. 

Then first and foremost, tliro’ the kail 
Tlieir stocks maun a’ Iks souglit anco. 

UalUnoiU'H, Burns, iii, 126. 

Sw. kaalstok, the stem or stalk of cabbage ; Wideg. 
Dan. kaalstilk, id. 

Kail-wife, s. A green-woman, S. a common 
figure for a scold, 

II'h folly with kail-wivc.s to tlytc ; 

Some (logs bark bo-st after tlii*v bite. 

{Jklaiid's Poems, p. 112. 

Truth could not get a clisb of fish, 

For cooks and mil-wives baitli refu.s’d him, 

Because he plaintcd of their 

Pcnnccuik's Poems, p. 86. 

“The queans was in sik a lirry-farry, that they 
began to misea’ anc anithor like kail-wives," Journal 
from London, p. 8. 

“ The whole show — came into tho Hall ; a stately 
maiden madam, in a crinison mantle, attended by six 
misses carrying baskets of fiowc^rs, scattering round 
sweet-smelling herbs, with a most majestical air, l«a<l- 
ing the van. She was tho king’s kail-wife, or, as they 
call her in Ix)ndon, his Majesty’s herb- woman. ” Tho 
Steam- Boat, p. 215. 

Kail- WORM, a, 1. The vulgar designation of 
a caterpillar, S. 

2 . Metaph, applied to a slender person, dressed 
in green. ^ 

“I heard that green kail-worm of a lad name his 
Majesty’s health.” Tales of my Landlord, ii. 77. 

Dan. kaalonn, id., arm, signifying vermis. 

Kail-yard, b, A kitchen-garden ; thus de- 
noBiinaied, because colewort is tlic principal 
article in the gardens of the common people, 

S. 

“ The Society schoolmaster has a salary of 10 1. with 
a dwelling-house and school-house, — a kail-yard, with 
an acre of ground.” P. Far, Sutherl. Statist. Acc., 
iii. 542. 
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“I wls told, that, when any of those houses was 
uroMOi old and decayed, they often did not repair it, 
but, taking out the timber, they let the walls stand as 
a fit enclosure for a Cale.-Yard^ i.e., a little garden for 
coleworts, and that they built anew upon anotlicr spot.*’ 
Lett, from a (gentleman in North of 8., i. 3.3. 

Sw. kaahjard^ a garden of cabbage j alsoiia garden 
of herbs ; Wideg. 

To (Jet ones kail tiiuougii the keek. 1. 
To meet with severe reprehension, S. 

2. To meet with what causes bitterness, or 
tliorough repentance, as to any course that 
one has taken, S. 

In allusion to broth being made bitter and unpala- 
table in coiiscciuence of being much smoked. 

To GiE one Ills KAIL THUOUaM THE REEK. 
1. To give one a severe reproof, to suhje(;t 
to a complete scolding-match, S. 

“They set till the 8odg(!rs, and I think tliey gae 
them their kah' throiKjh the reek! Bastards o* the 
whore of Rabylon was thes beat words in their wamo.” 
Tales of my Landlord, iii. 12. 

2. To punish witli severity, including the idea 
of something worse than hard language, S. 

“If he brings in tbc Glongylc folk, ami the (illeiifin- 
las ami Bah(id)iddor lads, he may come to (jie you your 
kail fhrotf Ilk the reek.''’ Rob Hoy, iii. 

To ga’ out o’ a Kail-yaird. V. Call, 
Caw, i \ 

KAIIi-STHAIK, ,«?. Straw laid on beams; 
anciently used instead of iron, for drying 
(!()rn, lloxl). 

To KAIM, Kame, ICeme, c. a. To comb, S. 
])art. pa. Icniint/f.^ coiiil)ed. 

Oft plcl s(!ho giu'ljuiilis for his tyndis hie, 

The dc.re also ftiU (dt tynio knnr wald selie ; 

And felu syis wijselio in till tiiio fontiUU! elerc. 

!)otf(/. Vuyil, 224, 34. 

0 wlia will kame iny yellow hair, 

With a now made .silver IvJime '{ 

Afinstrelsi/ Ilordet^ ii. 58. 

“ Karne sccnil, kame sair Ram.say’s S. Prov., p. 47. 

( 3\auccr uses kemhe. 

Kembe thine hcjul right jolily. Horn, Hose. 

'lo kame atjainAt the hai}\ to oppose, S. 

Hut when they see how 1 am guided here, 

'riioy wimia stand to reckon laiig 1 iear. 

For tho’ I say’t mysell, they’re iiao to iMme 
Against the hair^ a-lieldward or at hame. 

Hess's IJclemtre, p. 105. 

Kaim, 8. A comb, S. 

• But she ha.^ stown tho king’s redding kaim, 
jjikewiso the tjueen her wedding knife. 

And sent the tokens to Uarmiehuel, 

To cnn.se young Logie get his life. 

Alinstrclsg Border^ i. 246. 

8u.-G. Dan. Belg. kam, A. -8. camh^ Alein. cam/, 
Isl. camb-m\ id. 

This term bears a figurative sense in a proverb com- 
mon in Teviotd. ; “ Yc hao broobt an ill kaim to your 
head ; ” signifying that one has brought some misehief 
on one’s self. 

Kamesteh, s. a woolcomber. V. Keme. 


Kamyng clayth. 

“ Item, ane kamyng clayth sewit with blak silk, and 
ano buird claith thairto. — Item, ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvot.” Inventories, A. 1579, p. 282. 

This is part of “tho clothing for the kingis Majesty, ” 
while a toy. The use of the combing cloth will be 
easily conjectured. V. Kaim, Kam£, v, 

KAIM, Kame, s. 1. A low ridge, Lanarks. 

2. This term in Ayrs. is used to denote the 

crest of a hill, or those pinnacles which 
resemble a cock’s comb^ whence the name is 
supposed to have been given. * 

The term has a similar application in Shetland. 

“ Kaim is a name generally given to a ridge of high 
hills.” Edmonston’s Zetl. Isl., i. 139. 

3. A camp or fortress, S. 

“ The three lairds were outlawed for this ofFence ; 
and Barclay, one of their number, to screen himself 
from justice, erected the kaim (i.e., the camp, or for- 
tress) of Mathers, w'hich stands upon a rocky, and 
almo.st inaccessible peninsula overhanging tho German 
ocean.” Minstrelsy Bonier, ii. 378, N. 

“ His route, which was different from that which he 
had taken in the morning, conducted him past the 
small ruined tower, or rather vestige of a tower, called 
by the country people the Kaim of Derncleugh.” Guy 
Mannering, iii. 123. 

It is said of one in the Pariah of Newton, a few 
miles South-east from Edinburgh: “It is evidently 
altogether artificial. The people of the country have 
always cal^d it tho kainiy supposed by some to be a 
corruption of the word cuw/>, but which in the 
Scottish dialect is of the same import with the English 
word amih. What is here called tfio kaim^ has no 
rcsomblanco to a Roman camp, or to the rings alreatly 
described, as existing in mountainous districts, ft 
must have been a work of great labour, and resembles 
more tho nampart of a city than any inferior object. 
Throughout all Scotland, small ridges, tliough evi- 
dently, or at least apparently, formed by nature, 
receive the appellation of KaimsA' Beauties of Scot- 
land, i. ,329. 

“ East from Mortonhall are the two Kalins^ in which 
there have been various fortifications. And these are 
the origin of the name ; for KahnSy in our old language, 
signifies camps or fortifications.” Acc. P. Libertoii, 
Trans. Antiq. Soc., i. 304. 

Perhaps it may deserve to be mentioned, that Du 
Uangc gives a similar sense to the Fr. word eornhe, 

Agrum fossa seu terra in tumuli moduin clovata niun- 
itum. Combe alicubi vocant. V. Tamba, 2 col. 1337. 

4. Kahiij as occurring in tlie designation of a 
place, lias been explained “ crooked hill.” 

“In the middle of these appearances is the Hole- 
haugh-knowe; — and a little way above them Dun 
Kainiy originally if an Cum, the fort on tho crooked 
hill, from Duiiy a fortified hill, and Camy crooked.” 
Notes to Pennecuik’s Descr. Twoedd., p. 122. 

Su.-O. vertex, apex, used to denote the sum- 
mit of a house. In Mod. Sax. kam signifies the sum- 
mit of a mound. Idiot. Hamb., p. 365, ap. Ihre. 
Some suppose, that this is an oblique sense of ibar/t, as 
signifying either a cock’s comb, or tho crest of a 
helmet. Ihre contends that it is radically a different 
word ; and probably of tho same family with Fr. 
the highest part of a mountain, of a house, of a tree, 
Ac. This has been deduced from L. B. ctwa, denoting 
the summit of trees and herbs ; which, Isidor. says, is 
q. coma ; Orig. 1260. 59. 
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To KiVIM d 4 )wn, %\ a. To strike with the ; 
forefeet, applied to a horse. When he ; 
strikes so as to endanger any one near him, ‘ 
it is said, I thought he wad hae kaimd him 
down ; Selkirks. t 

KAIN, Kain-fowls. V. Cane. ; 

[KAIR, s. Much handling, constant working ' 
with, Banffs.] 

[To Kaiu, V. a. 1. To separate the bits of j 
straw from oats, bailey, &c., by throwing j 

* the mixture over the hands, and retaining : 
the straw in the hands, ibid. ! 

2. To mix, to mingle; used with prep, the- j 

^gither^ il)id. ! 

3. To handle much ; used with prep. a)n(m\ ; 
ibid.] 

[Kaiuin', pr. Used as a in each of 
the meanings given^ibid.] I 

KAIK, s. A mire, a piuhlle, Fife, carre^ A. ; 
Bor, a hollow place where water stands ; i 
Rav. Sw. kiaervy Isl. kiarniyroi'^ paludes. 
Verel.^lnd. 

KAIRD, 8, A gipsy. V. Caird. 

KAIRD TURNERS. SmaH base money 
made by tinkers ; ’’ Gl. Spalding. 

**Thii kuh'tl tuntoTH simplicitcr diacliarged, as false 
ciiinyies.*’ Troubles, i. 197. V. Caiho ami Tuhnkh. 

KAIRDKiUP], 8. Corr. from Quart d'ecu, a 
Fr. coin, in value 18d. sterling. 

“ Ordaiiica the spaces [species] of money to passe in 
the kiii^^donic for the availca after specified The 
Rose Noble eleven punds, the Kninfufue twentio 
shillings.” Acts Cha. I., Ed, 18lt, vi. 197. 

KAIRNEY, 5 . A small heap of stones. 

I met ayont the kaimnj, 

.If liny NettlcH, .Jenny Nettles, 

Singing till her bairny, Ac. 

y/mfs CW/.. ii. 60. 

Apparently a diinin. from Cairn, q. v, ! 

KAIRS, 8. pf. Rocks through which there is 
an opening, S, 

A.-S. carr, a rock. These arc also called ahiirH. 

V. Skair. 

HAIR-SKYN, «. A calf’s skin. 

“Ane half hunder lam skynnis, xx hair akynnis.** 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1551. 


formed : aqualiculua. quo lac coagiilarJ* et 
|)ossit. Kaeaer, condimeiituin lactis .ad coagulwulum 


[KAlrtTK. prH. Dug, clearoil away, Llu<l- 
sav. Dial. Espcrieiioe aiulaiio Oourteoiu', !• 
17W).] 

To K AITIIE, r. n. To appear, to shew one’s 
self. 


Bo hlaithe, my rnerrio men, Ihj blaitbe, 

Argyll sail hauc the worse, 

Gine lie into this eonntrie ktufftc. 

Battdl of lhth'innt:s, Pornia SLdirnth tent,, p. 

Not “conic,” as in 01. It is merely » vitiated 
nrthoLn-aohv of Kithe. (i. V.. as bhMc IS put for blithe. 


KAITIISFELL, (^vithspell, , 9 . 

“ Ouro soiierane lord — vndci*Htanding that the 
houssis, biggingis, ginudlia, orclicnlis, yardiSi dou- 
c.attis, htit/t-iM'll, oloistour, aii«l liaill otlico cituat with- 
in the boiimlia -of the priorio and ablmy place oi 
.Sanctaiidrois, -is for the niaist pairt alredilic ‘Jccayit 
— grantis full powar and libortic to — IamIouik Duik oi 
Lfvenox—to sett in few ferine - qiili.itHiimouir particu* 
lar iHiirt or pairtis of the place within the said 
tis, -ducaii, kalfhapci/, cloister and 


wniuf. Iv.iiniltH. X'.C. 


15.*» 

In the aamo Act it is written (\iith»peV. 

This most probably Hboiihl have hoon Kairhapr 11 an* I 
Cttiehmdl, a Oniiiis-eourt, or iilaee for playing at ball ; 
Tent, kaeU’apd, sphaeusteriiini loons cxercitio pilae 
dcstiuatus. V^. CA(;iiK-roi.K, CATOiirubK. 


[KAIVE. A tossing of the fore h‘gS 
rearing; when followed by prep, up^ it 
denoti‘S climbing, HaniTs,] 

[To IvAivE, iu n. 1. To toss the fore legs, 1o 
rear, iliid. 

2. With jirep. up, to elimh, to scale, ihid.J 

[Kaivin, part. jtr. Used in eac.Ii of the 
above meanings both as a s, and as an adj,^ 

ibid.] 

[KAIVLE, -s. A wooden bit used to prevent 
a lamb from sucking the ewe, iliid. 

Dan. k'n‘t'b\ Isl. kf/dt a Hinall stick.] 

[To Kai\ LK, c. a. To fix a wooden hit in 
the montli of a lamb, to prevent it from 
sucking the ewe, Shell.] 

[KAIVY\ A. 1. A great numher of persons 
or of living creatures, (Mydes., Banffs. 

2. A jilace for keeping fowls, a hencoop, ibid. 
V. Came.] 


KAISART, 8. A cheese-vat, or wooden 
vessel ill which the curds arc pressed and 
formed into cheese; also called chizzard ; 

S.B. 

Teut. kaese-horde, id. fiscella, fiacina, caaearia ; 
Kilian. One might also suppose that the lal. retained 
the radic^ word, whence Lat. caa-eua, Teut. kaeae, E. 
chteae, Ac., are derived. For Isl. key a denotes the 
stomach or maw whence the rennet, S. earning, is 


KAIZAR, 8, A frame in which cheeses are 
suspended from the rorif of a room, in 
order to tlieir being dried or preserved in 
safety, Fife. 

KAKEUISS, A. pi 

“ The geir vnderwrittin, viz. ane spinyne quhcill, ij 
d. kakeriaa, tua d. burdis aik A fir, aht mckill grathite 
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burdU as Vald be ane kist.” Aberd. Reg., V. 16, p. 
651. 

Can this denote chess-boards, from Fr. eschtquier, 
a checker, or L.B, scacar-ium, id., the s. being thrown 
away ? 

KALLIVER, 8. That species of fir^^-arms 
called a caliver. 

“This day, or a dav before, Jhone Cockbumis schip 
come in out of Flanderis, wherein was thrie kistis of 
hallivcria ; in ilk kist 30 or 24 [40] peices ; four or fy ve 
last of poulder, with some money in firkinis^’ K. 
Bannaty lie's Transact., p. 237. 

[KALLOWED, part, adj. Calved; as, ^‘a 
new-kallowcd coo,” Slietl. Isl. kalfa^ Dan. 
kalvcy to calve.] 

[KALWART, adj. Cold, sharp; generally 
applied to the weather, Slietl.] 

KAMINO CLAYTII. V. under Kaim, s. 

KAMSHACHLE, adj. Applied to what is 
difficult to repeat. South of S. 

“ But then the diloguo [dialogue] comes in, and it 
is sao kamahachle I canna word it, though I canna say 
it’s misleard cither.” Brownie of Bousbcck, i. 217. 
V^ Camshauciilkd. 

[KANN, 8, Cleverness, adroitness, capability. 
Shell.] 

KANNIE, adj. Prudent, &c. V. Canny. 

[K ANNIE, s, A yoke-shaped piece of wood 
between the stainniareen and stem. Shell.] 

KAPER, 8, A piece of cake, covered wdth 
butter, and a slice of clieese above it. V. 
Cateii. 

[KAPER-NOITED, adj. Ill-natured, frac- 
tious, Shell. V. Cai’ek-noited.] 

KAR, Kauiue, adj. Left-handed. V. Keu. 

[KARDOOS, s, A fine cut tobacco procured 
from the Dutcli, Shell. Dan. Karduu»y 
paper case for tobacco.] 

KARL. V. Carl. 

KARRE1.YNG. V. Caralyngis, and 
Carolewyn. 

KARRIEWIIITCHIT, /i. A fondling term 
for a child, Ang. 

Carwikhet is iistMl by Ben Jonson to denote the 
humour of a low would-be wit ; as if it were a parody 
of crotchet t as signifying “a perverse conceit.” 

“ All the fowTe i’ the Fayro, 1 meane, all the dirt in 
Smithlield (that’s one of Mr. Littlewit’a carwitcheia 
now) will be throwno at our banner to*day, if the mat- 
ter do’s not please the people.” Bartholmew Fayje, p. 

K ARTIE, Kkutie, s, A species of louse, in 
form resembling a (‘rab, which frequently 
infests the puhea of some of the lowest 
classes, S. 


E. CrablouBe ; Pediculus In^inalis, or Pubis of Linn. 

In Teut. it is donominatea platluya, in Sw. fiadua, 
from the datness of its form, as Kilian observes ; Vulgo, 
pediculus planus, a planitie et latitudine corporis ; Ital. 
piattole, 

Teut. kerte is expL crena, incisura, also podex, cun- 
nuB ; and kert-eUf crenare, subagitare ; Isl. karlin is 
rendered remordens, G. Andr. ; pungens, Haldorson. 
The latter gives karta as signifying scabrities, also 
aculeus, a small nail. 

Perhaps the first syllable is formed from Su.-O. 
kae7\ dear, Lat. car^ua, 

[KASH, 8, A pouch, a tobacco pouch, Shctl.] 

KATABELLA, Katabelly, b. The Hen 
Harrier, Orkn. 

“The Hen Harrier (Falco cyaneus, Lin. Syst.) here 
called the katabella, is a species very often mot with.” 
Barry’s Orkney, p. 312. 

As this species of hawk is extremely destructive u) 
young poultry, and the feathered game, (Penn. Zool., 
p. 194) it might seem to have got an Ital. name ; Eyli 
e un cativello, he is a little cunning rogue ; Altieri. 

To KATE, V. n. To desire the male or fe- 
male ; a term used* only of cats, S. V. 
Cate, Gait, Kaid. 

This must be radically the same with 0. E. ** Ktw- 
tyn as catt^is. Catollo. — Kewtinge as cattis. Catillat- 
us.” Prompt. Parv. 

KATE, Katie, b, Abbrev. of Catherine. 

KATHERANES, Ketharines. V. Cat- 
ekanes. 

[KATHIL, 8, 1. A kind of drink, consisting 
of an egg whipped up, mixed with boiling 
water, cream, rum or gin, and sw'eetcned ; 
called also egg^kathily Banffs. 

2. Anything reduced to a pulp, ibid.] 

[To Kathil, V, a, 1. To reduce to a pulp, 
ibid, 

2. To beat with great severity, ibid.] 

KATIE-HUNKERS, adv, A term used to 
express a particular mode of sliding on the 
ice, especially where there is a declivity. 
The person sits on his or her hams ; and in 
this attitude is either moved onw'ard by the 
first impulse received, or is drawn by a com- 
panion liolding each hand, Loth. 

It may be coujecturjd, from the use of the abbrev- 
iation of the name Catherine^ that this mode was at 
first confined to girls. For the last part of the word. 
V. Hunker, v., and Hunkers, a, 

[KATjMOGIT, adj. Applied to animals white 
coloured with black legs and belly, Shetl. 
Isl. quidry and mogottVy the belly of a dark 
colour : Scot, h^tey belly.] 

KATOQLE, 8. The eagle-owl, Orkn. 

“ The Eagle Owl {atrix bubo, Lin. Syst.) our hat-ajU 
or atock owl, is but rarely met with, and only on the 
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hilly and retired parts of the country.’* Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 312. 

Sw. katugloj id. V. Penn. Zool., p. 202. Dan. kat 
ugle a screooh-owl. It seems to receive its name from 
its resemblanoe to a cat. Germ, kautz^ however, which 
si^ifies an owl, while it is viewed by some as sytion. 
with katZt felis, is by others rendered q. ka-tU, as 
expressive of the hooting noise made by this animal. 
V. Wachter. 

KATOURIS, 8. pL Caterers, providers. 

Tlie PUUl and the Pipe gled cryand pewi^ 

Befoir thir princes ay past, as pairt of purveyoris,— - 

To cleik fra the commonis, as Kiugis ^touris. 

Houlale^ iil 1, MS. 

• V. Catoitr. 

KATY-HANDED, adj. Left-handod, Ayrs. 

“The Doctor and me had groat sport about the 
spurtle-sword, — for it was very incommodious to me 
on the left sitle, as I have been all my days kaiy- 
^landed,'* The Steam-Boat, p. 191. 

Evidently a word of Celtic origin. Gael, ciot-ach ; 
Ir. kitach ; C. B. chw’U\ chwiihiijt id. 

[KAT-YUGL, s. The eagle-owl, Orkii. and 
Shctl. Dan. kat^ a cat, Uijky an owl ; Sw. 
and Isl. mjlay A.-S. «/<?, Germ, euky id. • V. 
Katogle. ' 

KAUCII (gutt.), «. Great bustle, confusion, 
perturjjation, Gall. I 

”To bo in a hauchy to l)e in an extreme flutter ; not 
knowing which way to turn ; over head aud ears in 
business.” Gall. Kncycl. 

It seems to be the same word that is used as a v. 

Sac laughing, and kauehiny^ 

Thou fain would follow me. 

Aidd Sa'mjy ibid. p. 349. 

This must bo viewed as the same ivuth Katcft, 
Dumfr. ; and moat probably with Cahjhy denoting 
anxiety, Henfr. Isl. kiayy expresses a similar idea : 
Vagatus diflicilis sub onero ; ktayy^ay aogre sub ouero 
procedcTO ; Ifaldorson. 

[KAVABURD, s. Snow drifted violently by 
the wind, Shetl. Isl. kafay Tent, kaven^ and 
byrdy hnrdy thick, suffocating drift.] 

To KiVVE, r. a, “ To clean ; to kave the com, 
to separate the straw from the corn Gall. 
Encycl. V. Cave, and Keve. 

KAVEL, Kevel, Cavel, s. An opprob- 
rious designation, denoting a mean fellow, 

— Cowkiiis, henseis, and culroun kevela. — 

Dunhavy Maitland PoertiSy p. 109. 

Ane cat)My quhllk was never at the sculo, 

Will rin to Rome, and keip ane bischops mule ; 

And syne come hame with mony colont crack, 

With ane buirdin of benefeicesl^n his back. 

l/yndaayf S. P. A, ii. 228. 

A’ the rout began to revel : 

The Brids about the King she skipped, 

Till out stitrts Carlo and Cavel. 

Country Wedding ^ Watson^ $ Coll . , iii. 60. 

King^ I suspect, is misprinted for ring. Carle and 
Cavel seems to have been a proverbial x>braso for, 
honest man and rogue, or all without distinction. V. 
Kevel, v, 

RAVELLING and DELING. Dividing 
by cavel or lot, Act. Dom. Cone. V. 
Cavbll, r. 


KAVEL-MELL, a. A slcdge-fiammer, a 
hammer of a largo size used for breaking 
stones, &c., Loth. 

This is apparently allied to Isl. hejliy baculus, cylin- 
drus ^ item palanga ; Haldorson. V. Cavkl. 

[To KAVVLE, Kavle, r. a. To take hooks 
out of the mouth of large fish hy means of a 
small stick notched at one end, Shetl. Daii. 
kie^dcy Isl, kefliy a small stick.] 

KAWR, «. pi Calves, Banffs. 

Whan left alane, she clcaiit the house, 

Pat on a bra* tire i’ the chimly, 

Thau inilkt the kyo an’ fed the k.a\or. 

Taylor's Pur ns, p. 71. V. CaVRK. 

KAY, Ka, K ve, a. A jack-daw, mouedula, S. 

Thik was the clud of kayis and crawis. 

Dunbar, Iinntuity}ie. Pornis, p. 21, st. 12. 

Sa fast declynys Cynthia the mono, 

And kayie kelilys on the rufe abone. 

Doug. Virgil, 202, 13. 

Bark like ane dog, and kekil like ane ka. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1692, p. 187. 

Bums writes Kae, iii. 2.'!. 

Teut. kiie, A.-S. iU'o, Alcm. ka, Bolg. ka, kauwe, 
Su.-G. kaja, Norw. kanr, kayv, llisp. yah, Fr. gay, id. 

This I)ir»l is also by the vulgar called ka traffic, kay 
wattie, 8, B. 'Phis imnio would appear formed from 
Tout, kauioelt-cn, vot;iforuri instar inoucdulae, garrirc ; 
to cry, or chatter like a jackdaw, llonce, 

Kay-witted, Kae-ivitted, adj. I liire-b rain- 
ed, half-wittcql, S, ; <p giddy as a jack-daw. 

“That kae-iritted bodie o’ a dominie’s turned his 
hams a’ thegithor.” Campbell, i. 329. 


KAYME, Kame, s, A tvax kaymey a honey- 
comb, MS. cayine. 

He gort men mony pottis mn, 

Off a fute l)reid, round ; and all tha 
Wor tlep wp till a mannys kiie ; 

Sa thyk, tliat thai myclil liUiiyt bo 
Til a wax cayme, tlmt Vjei.s mais. 

Jiarhour, xi. 308, MS. 


— Of thare kynd thamo list swarmis out i^ryng, 
Or in kames liicluse tliare hoiiy clcno. 

Doay. Virgil, 20. 


A. -8. hanig-camb. 


32. 


KAY-WATTIE, A jack-daw. V. Kay. 


KAZZIE-CMAIR. V. under Cassie. 


KEACII, Keagii, a, Uncasinc.s.s of mind, 
arising from too great anxiety about domes- 
tic affairs, or hurry and pressure of business 
of any sort; bustle, anxious exert ion; Dumfr. 
This is only a variety of Kauchy q. v. 

KEAD Y, adj. Wanton. V. under Caige, v, 

KEAGE, Keyage, a. Duty paid at a quay. 

“The office of collectory oi the keage off the peir 
[pier] A duety tharotf.” Aberd. Reg. “ Semblable, 
the office of 4:<*,yct(/c.” Ibid. 

O. Fr. quaiage, quayage, droit que le marchands 
payoient pour deposer leuer marohandisos sur la quai 
d’un port ; Roquefort. 
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KEAP-STONE, «. A copestone. 

**One James Elder, a seaman in Dysert, being att 
Leith, by the fall of a keap-^tone or 2 of some lotlging, 
his head was bruised into pieces, and [he] never spake 
after.” Lament’s Diary, j). 246. 


To KEAVE, V. a. To toss the lioms in a 
tlircatening way ; a term properly applied 
to horned cattle ; to threaten, Ettr. For. 

— Claw the traitors wi’ a flail, 

That took the midden lor timir bail, < 

And kiss’d the cow ahint the tail, 

That keav'd at kings tlicmsel. 

Jacobite Relics ^ ii. 40. 

This does not seem to be different from Care, Kc.ve, 

KEAVIE, 5. A species of crab. 

** I have found these cralm, wc call Kmries^ eating 
the Slieve-fiah greedily.” Sibb. Fife, p. 140. Sibb. 
describes this as the Cancer Maias. Ibid., p. 132. V. 
8ukaU‘KKAvie, used in the same sepse. 

Keavie-cleek, 8. A crooked piece of iron 
used for catching crabs, Fife. 

KEA VLE, 8, Tlio ])art of a field which | 
falls to one on a division by lots;” Gb j 
Surv. Moray. V. Cavel. j 

KEAW, 8, A jackdaw, Gall. 

Anld (arnycar storioH c.omo athwart their minds, 

Of ]>iim-boe bykos, pet pyats, doos, and keaws. 

Davidson's Scitsons. p, f>. 

V. Kay. 

KEB, 8, An insect peculiar to a sheep, the 
tick or sheep-louse, Alterd. This also is the 
only name for it in Orkney; synon. AVf/, 
A7d, and Fiuj. 

“ Tabanus, a clog. — Aceari, mites. Reduvio, a kvh.'^ 
VVe(hlerburn’s Vocab., p. 16. 

[KEB, s, ]. A person of small stature; 
generally a|)p]ied to infants, Banffs. 

2. Any creature small of its kind, ibid.] 

To KEB, V. n . 1. To cast a lamb immat- 
urely ; a term often used to express that 
a ewe has an abortion, or brings forth a 
dead lamb ; Border. 

*‘Tho legend accounted for this name and appear- 
ance by the catastroj)ho of a noted and most formid- 
able witch who frequented these hills in fonner days, 
causing the ewes to kch^ and the kino to cast their 
calves, and performing all the feats of mischief ascribed 
to those evil beings.” Tales Landl., i. 41. 

2. A ewe is said to when she has abandoned 
her lamb, or lost it by death, or in wliatever 
way, Ettr. For. 

I am assured, as the result of accurate inquiry, that 
this is the sense of the word in Selkirk., Peebles, and 
the upper part of Duinfr. It would seem to be the 
sense also in (lalloway. V. Kkb, s. 

Keb, 8, A ewe that has lost her lamb, in 
whatever way, Ettr. For. 

Keh-e^oes, ewes that have lost their lambs, so 
fattened for butchers.” Gall. Encycl. 


The late ingenious Dr. Leyden, in his Oompl., has 
said, that ** a kebJamb is a lamb the mother of which 
dies when it is young.” Yet it is denied by shepherds 
of the south that this phrase is in use among them. 1 
have reason, however, to believe that, in Koxb., the 
phrase **kebbit lamb” is applied to a lamb that has 
been bom imrnaturely. 

**Than the laif of ther fat flokkis follouit on the 
fcllis baytht youis and lammis, kebbui and dailis.” 
Compl. S., p. 103. 

2. A sow-pig that has been littered dead, 
Koxb. 

This may have been the original sense; as most 
nearly approaching to that of the Tent. word. V. 
etymon under Keb. 

“A kch-lamh J a lamb, the mother of which dies 
when it is young Gl. Comj)!. 0. E. kebher seems to 
have been used in a similar sense ; rendered by Gould- 
man, Cooper, &c., ovis rejicula, as equivalent to CiiUer, 
q. drawn out of a flock of sheep. V. Cowel’s La:v 
Diet. The origin of this word is buried in obscurity. 
It is, however, probably Goth. Teut. kabhe^ ktbbe, 
according to Kilion, signifies a boar-pig, porcellus : ami 
w'o know that a young sheep is called a tiog, S. 

KEB, 8, “ A blow ;” Ayrs., Gl. Picken ; id. 
Ghall. Encycl. 

C. B. c6h^ a knock, a thump ; cob-iaWf to thump ; 
Armor, coup^ a stroke. [Dan. kiep, a stick.] 

[To Keb, v, a. To beat sharply, t/' punish, 
Banffs.] 

KEBAK, s . [V. under Kkbbre, 2.] 

Weel, laU' thee that !~vilo riitldeHs creature ! 

For wlia but hates a savage nature ? 

Bic Jute to ilk unsocial kcuavy 

Wlio lays a snare to wrung his neighbour. 

The tSpideTf TannahilCs Poerns, p. 136. 

Perhaps a figurative use of the term KeMrCt caber, 
a rafter, a beam, like Cavel and Jiunij. Gael, cabalre, 
however, signifies a l>abbler, and cahfuir any old bird. 

To KEBBIE, r. a. To cliide, to quarrel, Aiig. 

Su.-G. ki/tV’a, Isl. kif-a, Belg. kyv-m, id. Su.-G. 
ki/r a quarrel. From kijwa is formed the frequentative 
V. kaebhla, rixari, altercari. 

To these Gael. ciaiKil-am, to contend, to quarrel, is 
most probably allied. Hence, 

Kebbie-lebbie, 8. Altercation, especially 
as carried on by a variety of persons speak- 
ing at one time, Ang. [V. Kabbie-eabby.] 

A while in silence scowl’d the crowd. 

And syne a keUtydeblnj loud 
Gat nn, an’ twenty at a time 
Gae their opinions of the crime. 

The Piper of Peebles, p. 15. 

To Kebbie-lebbi^ v. w. To carry on alter- 
cation, Ang. 

KEBBIE, Kebbie-stick, A staff or stick 
with a hooked head, Koxb.; Crummie^staff^ 
synon. S. 

Ane o’ them was gaun to strike my mother wi’ 
the side o’ his broadsword. So I gat up tny kelibie at 
them, and said I wad gie them as gude. ” Tales of My 
Landlonl, iii. 11. 

Isl. kepp-r, fustis, rudis, clava ; Su.-G. kaepp, bacu- 
lus, w^hence the diminutive ka^fU; Dan. kiep, id., kieppe 
slay, a cudgelling ; Ital. ceppo, id. ; Moes-G. kaupeU- 
jan, verberare. 
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KEBBRE, s. 1. A piece of w^ood used in a 
thatched roof. V. Cabor. 

[2. Metaph., a strong person of a somewhat 
stubborn disposition, Bauffs.] 

KEBBUCK, Kebuck, Cabback, 8. A 
cheese ; properly one of a larger size, S. 

liCt’s part it, else lang or the moon 
Be chang’d, the kebuck will l>e doon. 

liaitisay's Pocnis^ ii. 278. 

V, Waith. 

** This stone in the Gaelic laii^iage obtains the name 
•of claoch na cahhac^ in the Enj^ish, or rather Scotch, 
**cal>)mc stone.” Cahhctc or cahhtick signifies a cheese. 
P. Andersier, Inveni. Statist. Acc., iv. 91. 

In the south of S. this designation is appropriated to 
a cheese made of mixed milk. 

“A huge Mhock (a cliccso that is ma<le with ewe 
nfclk mixed with cow’s milk), and a jar of salt Imtter, 
were in common to the company. ” Tales of my Land* 
lord, ii. 170. 

Gaol, cabag, a cheese, Shaw. The term, however, 
might be radically Gothic, or coinnion to both 
lau^ages. For Kilian mentions Hull. hMet caseus 
major. • 

KEBRACH, 8, Very lean meat, Loth. V. 

Cabkocti, Skeebuoctt. 

KEBR1T6II, 8, Very lean meat, Roxb. ; 
the .same witli Cahroch^ q. v. 

KEBRUCII, 8. Meat unfit for .use, Fife.; 
the same with also with Skeebroch* 

KECIIT, 5. ‘‘A consumptive cough;” Gall. 

Encycl. 

Tent. /•!>//, asthma ; kick-en, leviter atquo inanitcr 
tussirc. V. Knar. 

To KECK, V, n. To draw back in a bargain, 
to flinch ; as, I’ve keclct^^ I have changed 
my mind, and decline adlicring to the ofier 
I formerly made ; Roxb, 

Tcut. kecke^ fallacia, dolus ; Isl. keik-iaz^ rccurvari. 

To KECK, V. 11 , To faint or swoon suddenly, 
Roxb. 

Isl. hrik-ia, snpprimcre, heik-iaz^ dcficcre, are the 
only terms I have met with which seem to have any 
affinity. 

To KECKLE, v, n, 1. To cackle as a hen, S. 

“Crocio, vocifero ut eprvus, to crow, to crowp, 
Glocio, to keckUf Cucurio, —to crow. ’* Despaut. Gram . , 
E. 7, b. * 

2. To laugh violently, S. 

[To EIecklE up, V, n, 1. To regain one’s 
wonted state after sickness, sorrow, melan* 
choly, or loss, Banffs., Clydes. 

2. To show signs of joy, ibid. 

3. To show temper, ibid.] 

[Keckle, kecklin, 8* Noisy, giddy laughter 
or behaviour, ibid.] 

VOL. III. 


[Kechltn, part, and adj. Much given to 
laughing, of a light disposition, ibid.] 

KECKLING-PINS, s. pi, Wii-es for knit- 
ting ^tockings, Aberd. 

KED, 8, The louse of sheep, Tvreedd. V. 
Km. 

“The kfd (fiippohoRcn ovina) molests all sorts and 
ag<‘8»J>wt wartioularly hogs or young sheep. It har- 
bour" in the wool, bites tho sheep, and sucks their 
blood : -The tick ( aatrus rtuittrhtii is a distinct species 
of vermin, harassing tho lambs and trembling sheep in 
spring.” Essays llighl. Soc., iii. 435. 

To KEDGE, V, n. To toss about, to move a 
thing quickly from one jdace to another, S. 
V. Cache, Caicii, Caihie. 

KEDGIE, adj. Cheerful, d^^c. V. Caioie. 

There can bn no doubt tliat O. E. kyde has a common 
origin. “ nr ioly, f jollyj. Jociiiidus. Vemosiis. 
Hilaris.” l*rompt. Parv. 

[KEECIIAN, 5. A small rivulet, Banffs.] 
KEECIIIN, s. In distillation, the liquor 
after it lias been drawn from the draf or 
grains, and fermented, before going through 
the still, Fife. After passing once through 
the .still, it is called Jjowlns, 

Gael, hemonn^ whisky in Mic first processofdistillation. 

[K EE-IU) Y, 8, A gjune. V. Kkeime-oam.J 
KEEK, «. Ijinen dress for the head and 
neck; generally ])ron. kevky Ang. 

— Her hna<l hiul Iumhi nnnle up Hi’ slt-ek 
Tlio «ljiy before, and weel prinM «.»u her Awl*. 

/fo.v.s'.v p. 28. 

A omriin keek is a can with an edging or lM)rdcr 
round it, Ang. This border must have been originally 
of lacc ; as one kind of lacu is still ilenominated 
IH’urlin. 

To KEEK, Keik, v, n. 1. To look with a 
])rying eye, to sj)y narrowly, S. 

Than sultl 1 rust un^ to krik in kirk, .ainl in market, 

And all the eiintrie ahoiil, kyngin rourt, and ulher, 

Quhair I ano g.-illaiid inielit get :iganis tlie next yeir. 

Diiahur^ Alaiffund p. 47. 

“ Kevk in the stoup was ne’er a good fellow — S. 
Prov. Kcdly, p. 220. 

** Krkyn or pryucly way ten. Spcciilor. Intucor.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. To look bv stcaltli, to take a stolen glance, 

S. 

I sail ariis inynt 

Stand of far, and krik thaim to ; 

As 1 at Lame wa.s wont. 

J*rU,i« b) th^. Play^ st. 4 . 

“When the t^nl wins tr> the woo«l, he cares not 
how many keek in his tail Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 77. 
Te h^i, quoth Jynny, krik, kf.iky I se yow. 

Bantiatyve P(tejMy p. 168. 

It seems to have been used in O. E. in the former 
sense. 

By double way take kejie, 

Fyrsle for thyo owne eMtate to kekey 
To be thy selfe so well be thought, 

That thou supplanted were nought. 

Oower^a Conf ulin., Fol, 41 , a. 

B 
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It is understood as signifying, “to look suddenly 
and slily into any place, ’^Dumfr. 

3. To make the first appearance ; applied to 
inanimate objects, S. 

The fowk wore in a perfect fever, ^ 

— Turning coats, ana mending breeks. 

New-seating whefe the sark-tail keeli/t. 

Mayne'a SilUr Ouny p, 11. j 

Su.-0. kik-a, intentis ooulis videre ; Belc. kyhen^ 
derm, kuck-en, Dan. kyg-er, Ir. kigh-im, id. lal. giaeg- 
ast, spoculari. It seems radically the same vrlth the 
V. OouK, q. V. 

To Keek through, v.a. 1. To prospiciate ; 
as to keek through a prospect^ to look 
through a perspective-glass, S. 

2. To keik through^ to examine with accurate 
sca'utiny. 

Conceal yourael ns wed’s ye can 
Frao critical dissection ; 

But kt^k thro' ev’ry other man, 

Wi’ sharijcn’d sly inspection. 

liurnSf iii. 210. 

Keek, Keik, «. A peep, a stolon glance, S. 

He by his shoutlier gae n keek^ 

An’ tumld’d wi’ a wintio 

Out-owro that niglit. Bunis^ iii. 134. 

Keek-hole, s. A chink or small orifice 
through which prying persons peep, S. 

Dan. kighul^ a peep-hole. 

Keekers, a. pi A cant term for eyes, S. 
Sw. kikare, forme<l in the same mannei’, 
signifies a small perspective glass. 

Keek-bo, s. Bo-jicep, S. Belg. kiekeho, id. 
from kyck-en^ kick-my spectare, and jierhaps 
hamo^ larva, q. take a jieep at the goblin or 
bugbear. V. Bo-keik, and Bu-man. 

Keeking-glass, s, A looking-glass, S. 

Sweet Sir, for your courtesie, 

Wlicn ye come by the Bass then, 

For the lovo yo bear to me, 

Buy me a keeking-glass tlien. 

Jlitsfni's S. Songs, i. 173, 

Starn-keekeu, s, a star-gazer, an astrono- 
mer. I give this word on tlic authority of 
Callander, in his MS. notes on Hire. 

Su.-G. stiernkikare, Belg. starre-hjhr, id., also an 
astrologer. 

KEEL, Keil, a. Ruddle,, a red argillaceous 
substance, used for marking, S. Sinopis, 

Hot at this tymo has Pallas, as I g«s, 

Markit you swa with sic rude diliereiice, 

That by bis keU ye may be knawn from thens. 

Bong. Virgil, 330, 17. 
With kauk and keil I’ll win your broad. 

Ja. V, UalkiTlunyie Man, 

This allades to the practice of fortune-tellers, who 
usually pretend to be aumb, to gain more credit with 
the vulgar, as being deprived of the ordinary^ means of 
knowledge, and therefore have recourse to signs made 
with chalk or ruddle, iu order to make known their 
meaning. The Gaberlunyie man promises to win his 


This ie sometimes written ^ V. Skaillis. 

Rudd, assigns to it the same origin with chalk, 
Adden. chaiUe^ in Franohe Oomtd, signifies a 
rocky earth. 

Gael, cil ruddle ; Shaw. 

To Keel, Eeil, ». a. 1. To mark with 
ruddle, S. part. pa. keild. 

Thou has thy clam shells and thy burdoun keUd. 

Kennedy y Energreen, il 70, st 23. 

V, Clam-shell. 

2. Metaph. to mark any person or thing ; as 
expressive of jealousy or dissatisfaction, S. 

KEEL, Kbill, 8. A lighter, Aberd. Reg. ; 
Keel id. A. Bor. 

“Accatium, a keel or lighter.” Wed. Vocab., p. 22. 
A.-S. ceofe, navioula, celox, “a small barke or other 
vessel;” Somner. But Du Oan^ observes tha^ it 
rather signified a long ship, ceol being distin^ished 
from navicula, and paying fourpence of toll, when one 
penny only was exacted for a small vessel. It was in 
such keAiU that the Saxons found their way to England, 
when they invaded it. Malmesb. de Gest., Angl. L. 1. 

[KEEL, a. Any living creature large and 
unshapely ; applied also to inanimate objects, 
Banffs.] 

[Keelan, a. Applied to a big, uncomely 
person, ibid.] 

KEEL, a, • A cant term for the backside, 
Aberd. 

KEEL ACK, a, A pannier used for carrying 
out dung to the field, Banffs. j the same 
with Keelach, q. v. 

Hence the proverbial phrase, “The witch is in the 
keelackt'' used when the superiority of the produce, on 
any spot of ground, is attributed to the dung which is 
carried out in the keelack or pannier ; i.e., “the charm 
lies iu the manure.” 

[Keel-draught, s. A false keel to a boat, 
Shetl.] 

KEELICK, Keelock, s. 1. Anger, trouble, 
vexation, Ang. Perhaps from Id. keliy dolor. 

2. A blow, a stroke, Ang., pron. also keelup, 

Keelick, as used iu this sense, seems radically the 
same with A. Bor. “ kelks, a beati^, blows. I gave 
him two or three good kelka,** Gl. Grose. 

This may be alhed to Isl. kiaelke, the cheek, as ori- 
ginally denoting a blow on the chops, like Tout, hxeek- 
slaghf alapa, colaphas, a stroke on the cheek; and Stt.-G. 
kindhaestt colaphus, from ihW, the cheek : or to Isl. 
kelk-ia, adverso fumine [r. numine] nitor, obnitor ; O. 
Andr., p, 141. 

KEELIE, 5. A hawk, chiefly applied to a 
young one, Loth., Teviotd. 

“ A combination of young blackguards in Edinburgh 
hence termed thbmselves the Keelie Gang,'* Sir W. S. 

Can this be oorr. from Fr. dlUer-fameon, a seeled 
hawk? Isl. ibetVa, is expl., foemina animalinm rapa- 
cinm ; Haldorson. It is, however, more probably allied 
‘ * ” ” both whioh terms denote a 
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KEELING, Keuno, Kbiuno, Killing, 
Ejllin, «. The name given to cod of a 
huge size, S. Gadus morhua, Linn. 

** AbcIIiui major vulgaris ; oar fishers call it Keeling, 
and the young ones C^lin^s.’* Sibb. Fife, p. 122. 

**It is statute and ordamit, that ane bind and me- 
sure be maid for salmound, hering and keling,** Acts 
Ja. y., 1540, 0 . 00, Ed. 1566 ;] kSling, Skene ; Ixiling, 
Murray, c. 100. 

** In the same ile is verey good killing, lyng, and 
uther whyte fishes.’* Monroe’s W. Ilea, p. 4. 

** Fishes of divers sorts are taken in great plenty, 
yet not so numerous as formerly ; for now before they 
• catch their great fishes, as Keeling, Ling, &c., they 
must put far out into the sea with their little boats.*’ 
Brancrs Orkney, p. 20. 

** The fishes that do most abound are Kilim, Ling,” 
&c. Ibid., p. 129. 

** Large cod, calleil KeUling, are also got in 8])ring 
tnd summer.’* P. Nigg, Aberd. Statist. Acc., vii. 205. 

Sw. ko^a signifies a haddock. It would sccni in- 
deed, that Cod, like Lat. Asellm has formerly been 
used as a generic name, including a variety of the 
larger ^ecies of white fishes ; and that the systematic 
name (Jcul^tut lias lieen formed from it. Von Troil. 
Letters on Iceland, p. 12^ infonns us, that the Ice- ^ 
landers reckon different kinds of cod, as thyrnkliugvr, i 
lang-r kerla, <kc. The former seems to be torsk and I 
Ung* Is our keeling from kerla ? 

Kelyng in 0. E. denotes a fish. Palsgr. expl. it by 
Fr. aunon^ B. iii. F. 42. Cotgr. also rentiers Aumm, 
**a keeling (fish).” 

According to Haldorson, Isl. keila, is Gadus dorso 
monotery gio minor. This seems to he the Gatlus 
Aeglefinus of Linn., which he says is in Sweden called 
ko^a. The northeni name keila may have passed, in 
the inaccuracy of fishermen, from the haddock to the 
cod. 


KEEL-ROW, A Gallovidian coimtry- 
daiice ; the KeeUvoxjo is in Cromek’s Niths- 
dale and Galloway Song Gall. Encycl. 

[KEEJjUP, s. a How, Perths., Ang. V. 
under Keelick.] 

[KEEN, R. A iwk jutting out from the face 
of a cliff, Shctl. Isl. hxni, a prominence.] 

[KeSnG, s. a clasp of pewter used to 
repair broken china or earthenware, Shell.] 

j [To Keeno, r. a. To unite the pieces of a 
broken dish by means of a clasp, ibid. Isl. 
keingy^ a clasp.] 

[KEEP, KEIP, Heed, care, Barbour, i. 95.] 

i [To KEEP INLAN’, r. To sail near 

slioiv, S.] 

To KEEP Laud in. To c*rop it, Dunibartons. 

To Keep Land out. Not to crop it, ibid. 

“Stranger as it may seem, there arc instances, evrii 
in Dninhartonshiro, whore tenants are bound to keep 
their lands three years in and six years out, i.o., to take 
three white crops in succession, and then leave the ex- 
iKausted soil to recruit itself, os it l>eHt may, for six 
successive years.” Agr. . ])utuhai’t., p. 50. 

KEEPSAKE, 8, A token of regard; any 
thin^ le/d, or pven to l)o kept, for the^aX’e 
of the ^iver, S. 


KEELIVINE, Keelivine-pen, s. A black 
lead pencil, S. 

“ Black lead is called killoie, or rollow in Cumlior- 
land ; and a guillivine.-pen is probably a corruption of a 
fine killow penciV^ Sir J. Sinclair’s Ohs., p. 120. 

Perhaps rather o. the vein of killov\ The common 
pron. is keelivinc, although Grose gives gillivine as that 
of North-Britaiii. 

“ Put up your pocket-book and your keclyrwe pm 
then, for I cfowna speak out an’ ye hae writing ma- 
terials in your hands — they’re a scaur to unlearned 
folk like me.” Antiquary, lii. 187. 

It is observed by one literary friend, that keelwine 
pen is a pen of keel, or black lead, in a vine. 

It has been also suggested to me, that perhaps the 
word keelivme may rather have l^een imported from 
France ; as, in some provinces, the phrase cueill de 
vipne is us^ for a small slip of the vine, in which a 
piece of chalk, or something of this kind, is frequently | 
inserted for the pu^ose of marking. It is believeef, | 
that the other end is sometimestfomied into a sort of ! 
pen. 

It has occurred, however, that it may be guille de 
vigne, from Fr. guille, a kind of quill. 

It would Appear from a letter of the Tinklarian 
Doctor Mitchell, A. 1720, that in his time keelivine. was 
cried in our streets for sale. He mentions another 
kind of pencil that had been sold by the same hawkers. 

“If God’s Providence were not wonderful, 1 would 
long since been crying Kile vine, and Kilie vert, con- 
sidering I began upon a crown, and a poor trade.” 

KUte^vert seems to have been made of a green mi- 
neral. Fr* verd de lerre, “a kind of green minerall 
chaulke or sand Cotgr. He gives vert as the same 
with verd. 


j KEEIME-OAM, 8. A game common in 
Forth. One of the l»oys, s('lecto(l by lot, 
takes liis station liy a wall with his face 
turned to it and covered with his hands. 
The rest of the i)arty run off to conceal 
themselves in the clo8es in the neighbour- 
liood; and the last who disappears calls out, 
Keeriy-O, or Keerie^ The boy, who has had 
\^Keerif-oani, [which is generally shortened to 
his face at the wall, tlnm leaves his station, 
and searches for those who have hid them- 
selves; and the first whom he lays hold of 
takes his |)lace in the next game, which is 
carried on as the pre(‘eding one. [In the 
West of Scotland the game is called Kce^ 
//oy, which in that district is the call used.] 

If we shall suppose that this species of Hide and 
Seek has been iiitroduccd from the I/iW Countries, wo 
may view the term as derived fmm 7’cut. keer-en, 
vertcro, and om, circum, in conifwsition oinkrer-en ; as 
it is merely the call or warning given, to him who has 
his f^e turned to the wall, to turn ahont and begin 
the search. 

KEERIKIN, 8. A smart and sudden blow 
which turns one topsy-turvy, Fife. 

It may bo a diminutive, by the addition of kin, from 
Tout, keer-en, vertere, also propulsare ; as suggesting 
the idea of overturning. 
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KEEROCH, 5 . A term used contemptuously 
to denote any strange mixture ; sometimes 
applied by the vulgar to medical compounds, 
Aberd. Thus they speak of “ the keerocha 
of thai Doctors.” Apparently synori. with 
Sos8, 

Perhaps from the same origin with Keir^ to drive, 
often applied to a mess that is tossed, in the vessel 
containing it, till it excite disgust. 

KEERS, 8. A til in gruel given to ?ecble 
sheep in spring, Ettr. For. 

As gruel corresponds with Lat. jus avenaccum, this 
word IS most i>robably a remnant of the VV clsh king- 
dom, which extended to Ettr. For., and included at 
least, i)art of it. C. B. ceirrh signifies avena, or oats ; 
ceirchoff, avenaccus. W. Bichard renders Oatmeal- 

f rout, rhynion cebrh. Corn, hrkt Armor, kerck^ and 
r. koirke^ all signify oats. Owen derives ccircli from 
cair, fniit ; berries. The learned and ingenious Bud- 
beck asserts, that the (loth, name of Ctrm^ the goddess 
of corn, was Kae.ra ; Atlnnt., ii. 448. 

[KEESSAR, 8, A big uncomely woman, 
Ranffs.] 

KEESLIP, 8. 1. The stomach of a calf, 

used for curdling milk, Teviotd. ; synon. 
Karnin^ Yearnin, Kelsop, id., North. Grose. 

Teut. kaeuMhhef coagulum ; k(fe«et signifying cheese, 
and lihlfef IMe^ belonging to the same stock with our 
Lappereil^ coagulated. Isl. coagulum ; A.-S. 

cydibf id. 

2. The name of an herb nearly resembling 
sout 1 le n 1 - wood , I iotl i . 

The Oaliuiri is called chcfne renmt in E., as it is used 
both there and in 8. as a substitute fur rennet. 

KEEST, 8. Sap, substance, Roxb. Hence, 

Keestless, Kystless, adj, 1. Tasteless, 
insipid, ibid. 

** KysdetiSf tasteless;” Gl. Sibb. 

2. Without substance or spirit, ibid. 

3. Affording no nourishment ; pron. Kizless^ 
Ettr. For. ; Fizzenlesa, synon. Both are 
generally said of hay and grass. 

Probably akin to Teut. kiratf the pith of a tree ; 
Medulla, cor, matrix arboiis ; kreaf,-en, genniiiaro, | 
pullulare, i.e., to send forth the i)ith or substance ; 
applied also to the sprouting of corn. C. B, cys signi- 
fies torpid, void of feeling ; and cyayva^ numbness. 

KEEST, jiveL Threw, used to denote puk- 
* ing ; from the v. Caat, 

But someway on her they fuisli on a change. 

That gut and ga’ she kc4:sl with braking strange. 

Ross's Itvhrwre^ p. 26. 

KEETIIING SIGHT. The view a fislier has 
of the motion of a salmon, by marks in the 
water, as distinguished from what they call 
a bodily sights S. B. 

** When they expect to have bodily aiyhtt the fishers 
commonly use the high sight on the Fraserfield side 
above the bridge ; but below the bridge, at the Blue 


stone and Ram-hillock and Cottar Crofts, and at the 
water-mouth, which are all the sights on the Fraser- 
field side below the bridge, they have keething and 
drawing sights.” State, Leslie of Powis, &c., 1805, 

p. 126. 

** That he knows of no such sight as the Ennet, and 
they wrought that shot by sinkmg their nets, when 
they saw fish in it, and they would have seen them by 
keethinySf or shewing themselves above the water.’’ 
Ibid., p. 139. 

This is the same with Ktthe, q. v. 

KEEVE, s. Used as synon. with tub, E. 

**As for the bleaching-house, it ought to be fur- 
nished with good coppers and boilers, good heevea qr 
tubs for bucking, ana also stands and vats for keeping 
the several sorts and degrees of lyes.” Maxwell’s 
Sel. Trans., p. 343. 

This is evidently the same with Kive, although expl. 
by Kelly a masking-vat. Mr. Todd refers to this 
article, and remarks that A’ire appears to bo of EngiMsh 
u.sage, and by an old author of great credit. This is 
Sir W. Petty, in his History of Dyeing. 

Mr. I'odd is certainly right in viewing this as an 
old E. word ; and had he looked a little farther, he 
would have found it, according to the orthography 
hero given, in Kersey’s .Diet. Anglo-Brit., and also in 
his edition of Phillips, in the very same words. * *Keeve 
or Keaver, a brewing- vessel, in wliieh the ale or beer 
w^orks before it is tunii’d.” Grose also mentions it as 
a local term. “TTeeiv, a large vessel to ferment liquors 
in. Devonsl] 

All these lexicographers have been silent as to the 
origin of this term. There can bo no doubt that this 
is A. -8. cyfy cyfct dolium, cadus, a “tonne or bairel 
Somner, It would ap^iear that this learned writer was 
not acquainted with the O. E. word. Teut. huype^ 
dolium, as well as Lat. cup-a^ by which it is expl., 
seem allied ; to which we may add Alem, and 

Dan. kuhoy id. Thro observes, vo. Kyparey that in 
Gothland kyp-Oy signifies, to draw water with a pitcher, 
or any other instrument. 

KEEZLIE, adj. Unproductive, barren, ap- 
plied to soil that is good for nothing, or 
that scarcely brings any thing to perfection, 
Ayrs. 

Keezlie knowes, knolls where the soil is like a caput 
mortimm. 

Perhaps from Teut. kesdy keesel, a flint ; Germ, kiesely 
id., also a pebble ; kiess, gravel. 

KEFF, 8. One is said to be in a gay keff,, 
when one’s spirits are elevated with good 
nows, Ayrs. 

Isl. akafe and ak(M signify fervor, praocipitantia ; 
kyf-ay contendere ; k{fy fis, contentio ; Dan. hivy 
id. Or shall we view it as a variety of S. cavcy a toss? 

KEIES, Keyis^ of the Court. A phrase 
metaph. applied to certain office-bearers in 
courts of law. 

“ A1 courts by and attour the ordinrr persons of the 
judge, the peraewer &; the defender, suld hauo oertane 
vther persons & members, quhilks ar called elauea 
curiae, the keies of the court, that is, aoe lauchful official 
or seriand,” Ac. Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Curia. 

“ The keyis of court are thir, viz., 1. Ane Justice 
that is wyse, and hes knawloge of the lawis, ” Ac. Bal- 
four’s Pract., p. 273. 

Besides the Justice he mentions a Schiref, Coroner, 
Serjandis, Clerk, and Dempster. He adds an Assise 
and Witnesses, not in Skene’s enumeration. 
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According to the Lat. version given of the figure by 
Skene, it seems to convey the idea, that the court could 
not be regularly opeaeef without the presence of the 
office-bearers mentioned. Whether the idea has liccn 
borrowed from the phrase Claves Ecclesias^ as denoting 
ecclesiastical power, 1 shall not pretend to determine. 

Cowel renders Keyns, Keys, a guardian, warden, or 
keeper ; conjoined with seneschmlus, constabularius, 
baliivus, &o., in Monast Angl., ii. 71. Ho adds, that 
in the Isle of Man, the 24 Commoners, who are as it 
were the conservators of the liberties of the people, are 
called the Keys of the island. According to Camden, 
the number of these is twelve. Brit. iv. 604. Du 
Cange also mentions Cei as signifying Judicatores. But 
the term, as used by our writers, seems to have no con- 

* nexion. For it includes the inferior officers of a court 
as well as the judges. 

King’s keys. 2b mak King's K(>ij8^ to force 
open the door of a house, room, cliest, &c., 
•by virtue of a legal warrant in his Majestgs 
name, S- • 

‘“And what will ye do, if I carona to thraw the keys, 
or draw the Ixilta, or open the gate to sic a clamjam 
frie ?’ said the old dame scofUngly. ‘ Force our way 
wi’ the king's keys, and break the neck of every soul wo 
find in the house, &c. Tales, Black Dwarf, p. 173, 
174. 

Tins is an old Fr. phrase. Fairs la clef le Roy, ouv- 
rir los clefs et les conres av'cc dcs instruments de ser- 
rurier ; Roquefort. 

To KEIK, V. n. To pry. V. Keek. 

[Keik, s. a look, a gliuicc, S. V. Keek.] 

KEIK, Keio, «. A sort of wooden trumpet, 
long and sonorous, formerly Idown in the 
country at 5 o’clock r. m., Ahcrd. In 
some places they still blow a horn at this 
hour. 

KEILL, 8. A lighter. V. Keel. 

To KEILTCII, V. a. 1. To heave up ; said 
of a burden which one has already upon the 
back, but which is falling too low, Ettr. 
For. 


2. To jog with the elbow, ibid. 

Perhaps, notwithstanding the transposition, from the 
same fountain with Teut. klots^eu, puUare, pultaro, 
kluts-en, <iuatcre, concutere ; or klcts, ictus resonans, 
kleXs-cn, resouo ictu verberare. Or shall we prefer 
Su.-G. kilt-a, upkiU-a, Dan. kilUer op, to truss, to tie 
or tuck up ? 

Keiltch, 8, 1, One who lifts, heaves, or 

pushes upwards, Ettr. F^r. 

[2. A lift, shove or push upwards, Clydes.] 

[KEILUP^Keilop, ». V. Keelick.] 

KEIP, $. Heed, care ; [cost of keeping, 
foocC Clydes.] V. Kepe. 


Tak help to my capill 
i.e., drive away. 


that na man him call 

Rauf Coilyear, C. ii[j. a. 


KEIPPIS, 8, pL [^rob. holders, brackets.] 

“ Biluer wark, brasin wark, heippis and ornamentis 
of the paroche kirk.” Aberd. Reg., V. 24. 


I To KEIR, V. a. To drive, S. B. pron, like 
i E. care» 

So lairdis upliftis raennU loiflng ouir thy rewme, 

And ar rychl r.rabit quhon they crave thame oeht ; 

Be thay unpayit, thy pursevamlis ar soclit. 

To pgnd puro'coiminiuis ooriio ami cattell keir. 

SctXt, Bit anal gne Ptn'-ms, p. 199, st. 19. 

I Tx)rd Hailes makes no mention of this word, which 
j 1 have not observed elsewhere. But it admits of no 
! other sense than that given above ; Isl. itnV-a, Su.-O. 

j koer-n^ to ilrivo by force. One sense in which the 

8u.-ft. V. occurs is, to drive horses ; whence kaer- 
i Steen, a carter, a charioteer. Ifi'ro it tleuotoa the 
! forcible driving away of cattle, in tlio way of jmmting 
' or distraining. 

I The wonl is still used, as signifying to drive, al- 
I though not precisely in the same sense. One is said to 
i kair things, when one drives them liackwards and 

j forwanls, so as to imt them in confusion. To kair 

j jntrridge^ to ilrivo them through the voRsol tliat con- 

j tains them, with a spoon ; as a child does, when not 

j disposed to oat, S. B. 

I KEIR, . 9 . The name given, in some parts of 
S., to an ancient fortifi(*ation. 

i “There are several Binall heights in this parish to 
j which the name Keir is applied, which l>oar the marks 

i of some ancient military work, vi/.., Keirhill oi (ilen- 

j tirran, &o. On the summit of each of these is a plain 
I of an oval figure, siin'oiiiidod with a rami>art, which in 
i most of them still remains <*ntire. — 'I'ho circumference 
i of the rampart of the Kvirhill of Dasher, (which is 

j neither the largest nor the smallest, and the only one 

! that has been measured) •’ cs not exceed 130 yards.-- 
The country people say that they were Pictish forts.” 
j P. Kippin, Stirl. Statist, Ace., xviii. 321). 
j It is added in a Note ; ** Krir, Cntir, (-hesler, Castro, 

! are said tol>c words of a like imiM>i*t. (leu. Campl^oll’s 
! Notes, p. 17.” 

, Keir indeed seems to ho the same with Caer, an old 
j British word signifying a fort, and occurring in the 

• names of many places in the kingdom of Stral cluytl ; 
... Carluke, Carstairs, Oarmimnock, &c. --Although 
corresjiouding in sense to Chenier, its origin is entirely 
difibreut. V. Chksteu. 

[KEIR, 8, A cure, Banffs.] 

[To Keik, v . a. To cure, to heal, ibid.] 
KEIST, preL Threw. V. Kest. 

KEITH, 8, A bar laid across a river or stream, 
for T)reveiiting salmon from getting further 
; up, Pertlis. 

! “ A kind of bar, calUid a keilh, laid across the river 

at Blairgowrie, by those who are concerned in the 
I salmon fishery there, cdfectually prevents the salmon 
I from coming up the rivers of Ardlo and Shoe.” P. 
Kirkmichacf, Pcrtlis. Statist. Acc., xvi. 521. 

Perliaps originally the same with Germ. keUt, Su.-G. 
ked, kedja, a chain. 

KBIT YOU, Get away, Aberd. V. Kit ye. 

i [KEK, 8, Gesticulation, bearing; the pe- 
culiar motion of any part of the body tt> 
which one is addicted, Shetl.] 

j To KEKKIL, Kekil, v. 7i. 1. To cackle ; 

as denoting the noise made by a hen, after 
laying her egg, or when disturbed or irri- 
tated, S. 
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Than the euyne began to qnhrjme quhen thai herd 
the aese tair, quhilk gart the hennie kekkyl quhen the 
cokkis creu.** OompL S*, p. 00. 

Bark like aue dog, and heJcH like ane ka. 

Lyvdaay'a WarkUt 1592, p. 187. | 

2. To laugh aloud, as E. cackle is also ifhed, S. 

The Troiani.s lanchis fast seand him fall, 

And hym behaldand swym, thay hf.klit all. 

Doug. Virgil f 183, 32. 

According to Rudd, from Gr. ^eXow, ycyeXaKa, ri- 
derc. But it is evidently tlio same with Tcut. \:ackel- 
etif Su.-G. kakl-af id. Ihre derives the latter from Gr. 
KiKKoif a cock. I suspect that E. chuckle^ although 
Johns, assigns a different origin, is radically the same 
with cackle. 

Keklino, 8, The act of cackling, S. 

“ The crowing of cocks, kckling of hens, calling of 
partridges.” Urquhart’s Rabelais, B. iii. p. 106. I 

KELCHYN, Kelten, s. A mulct jiaid by 
one guilty of manslaugliter, generally to the 
kindred of the jjorsoii killed. 

Kclchyn of ano Earle is thriescorc sax kyc, and 
halfc an kow.” Reg. Maj., B. iv. c. 38, § 1. 

The Kdchyn was not in every instjuice pai<l to the 
kindred of the deceased. For when the wife of an 
husbandman was slain, it belonged to “the lord of the 
land Ibid. § 6. 

This fine, as lJu Cange has observed, was less than 
the CVo. For the Cro of an Karl is fixcid at more than 
double, or an hundred and forty cows. 

Dr. Macj)Ii(Ji-soii views tliis w'ord as Gael. ; observing 
that it signifies, “pjiid to one’s kinsmen, from glal ana 
cinnea^ kindred.” Crit. Diss., xiii. But it may ns 
naturnllv bo traced to the Gothic. Sild). deduces it 
from “ Tbeot. kclt-oi^ Tout, f/f/d-c??, oompeiiHare, sol- 
vere.” It seems composed of A.-S. ythl, yitd^ com- 
pensatio, and cyjin^ cognatio ; ns etiuivalent to khihot. 

KclfeUj wliich occurs only in the Index to the trans- 
lation of Reg. Mag., and in the KotestotheLat. copy, 
is mentioned by 8kene as a various reading. 

To KELE, r. rt. To kill. 

I’hrc of his seruandi.s, thiit fast by hyiu lay 
Full reklesly he MU. 

lH>vg, Virgil^ 287, 30. 

Tent, krl-en, kcel-cv^ jiigularc, to cut one’s throat, is 
mentioned l>y Rudd, and 8ibb. But it rather retains 
the more general sense of A. -8. cwdl-an^ oceidere. 

KELINO, s. Large cod. V. Keeling. 

KELING TREIS. “Knappel & kelhig 
treis;* Abcrd. Keg. 

As, in our old writings, foreign w’ood is generally 
denominated from the countiy, district, or sea-port, 
whence it had been brought ; this may Ikj wood from 
Kidf a town of the duchy of Holstein, situated on the 
Baltic. Or shall we view it as denoting wootl lit for 
majking keds ; cither for the formation of the ked 
strictly so denominated, or for ship-building in general? 
A. -8. cadCt ceol, carina, Tout. LV7, Su.-G.For/, id. 

KELL, 8, 1. A dress for a woman’^ head, 

especially meant to cover the crown. 

Scho wes like a caldixme cruke, cler under kellys, 
liollad, printed 1608. Pmk. S. P. It, iii. 141. 

The hare was of thi.s dnniycell 

Knit with one huttoun in ane goldyn kdl. 

l^mg. Virgil, 237, h. 41. V. STICK, s. 


Then up and Mt her seven sisters, 

And sewed to her a kdl ; 

And every steek that they put in 
Sewed to a siUer belL 

Ballad, Gay Gobs Uawk, 

It has been suggested to me, that up and may be a 
corr. of some old mrm of the adv. up* And it is by no 
means improbable that it may be a relique of A.-S. 
uppan, supra. This, however, ia used as a prep. 

* KdL Reticulum.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. The hinder part of a woman’s cap; or 
what is now in E. denominated the caul ; 
the kell of a mutchy S. 

3. The furfuvy or scurf on a child’s head'; 

[ the grime that collects on the face and 
lands of a workman ; the coating of soot 
on a pot, Clydes.] 

“ But foul as the capital then was, and covered wfth 
the lepfbs^ of idolatry, — they so medicated her with 
the searching medicaments of the Reformation, that 
she was soon sorapit of all the scurf and kdl of her 
abominations.” R. Gilhaize, i. 271. 

Isl. kal and qxool signify inqninamentum, hal^a, in- 
quinare. ^ 

The word, as Rudd, observes, denoting a sort of net- 
work, seems primarily to have been applied to that in 
which the bowels are wrapped. He aerivos it from 
Belg. kovd, a coif, hood, or veil. 

KELLACH, K^ellachy, s. 1. A'small cart 
with a body formed of wicker, fixed to a 
square frfime and tumbling shafts, or to an 
axletree that turns round with the wheels, 
Ang. 

“Besides the carts now mentioned, there are about 
300 small rung carts, as they are called, which are 
employed in leading home the fuel from the moss, and 
the corn to the bam-yard. These carts have, instead 
of wheels, small solid circles of wood, between 20 and 
24 inches diameter, called tumbling wheels. It is also 
very common to place a coarse, strong basket, formed 
like a sugar loaf, across these small carts, in which the 
manure is carried from the dung-hill to the field. 
These kinds of carts are called Kdlachya ; and are not 
only used in this district, but over all the north 
country.” P. Kiltoam, Ross. Statist. Acc., i. 277. 
V. also iii. 10, P. Dingwall, Ross. 

[2. A coarse wicker basket of conical shape 
used in the northern counties for carrying 
dung to the fields. V. Keelack.] 

“What manure was used was carried to their fields 
in Keallachs, a creel in the form of a cone, with the 
base turned upwards, placed upon a sledge. Many of 
these keallarhs are still used in the heights of the 
parish.” P. Kiltarlity, Invem. Statist. Acc., xiii. 619. 

[3. Anything built liigh and narrow, or slim 
and slovenly, Banffs.] 

This is evidently the same with Isl. Su.-G. kadke, a 
dray or sledge, drawn without wheels, tridm, Ihra; 
whence kaelkadraett, the right of conveying timber 
from a wood on such a dray ; Fenn. kelche. From the 
definition given by^Vorel., it would appear that this 
right was granted only to a poor man, and that the 
quantity was as much only as a weak man might him- 
self draw in the sledge. Jus lignandi in sylva villati- 
ca, quantum pauporculus et debilis super parvula traha 
ad tiguiium suum trahere potest. 
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* Dure hM a eariou* idea ; that ai let hialke denotes 
. the cheeks, and the dray in its form resembles these, 
this similanty may have aaggested the name. Ir. kui 
signifies a cart 

[KELLIEMUFF, a. A mitt, Shell.] 

KELPIE, Watbr-kelpib, s. 1. The spirit 
of the waters, who, as is vulgarly believed, 
gives previous intimation of the destruc- 
tion of those who perish within his juris- 
diction, by preternatural lights and noises, 
and even assists in drowning them, S. 

In pool or ford can nane be smurM, 

Gin Keljrie be nae there. 

MinstrfLty Boi'dtr^ iii. 3rtl. 

0 hie, 0 hie thee to thy bower ; 

Hie thee, sweet lady, hamo ; 

For the KdpU brim is out, and fey 
Are some I darena name. 

JamksorCs Popular Ball. , i. 285. 

— ^The bonnie gray mare did sweat for fear, 

For she heard the WaUr-kelpie roaring. 

Minstrftlsy Border, u. 153. 

1 can form no idea of th^ orimn of this term, unless 
it be originally the same with .^em. chain. Germ, kalh, 
a calf ; Kelpie being described as a qua<lrupo<l, and us 
making a loud bellowing noise. This, however, it is 
said, rather resembles the neighing of a horao. 

Tho at^butes of this spirit, in the North of S. at 
least, nearly correspond to those of Isl. Nikir, Dan. 
Nicken, Sw. Necken, Belg. Necker, Germ. Nick», L. H. 
Nocca, whence the E. oesignation of tho devil, Old 
Nick, This is described as an aquatjo <lemoii, who 
drowns, not only men, but ships. The ancient 
Northern nations believed that he nad tlio fonn of a 
horse ; and the same opinion is still hold by tho vulgar 
in Iceland. Hence the name has been traced to U. 
Germ, nock, a horse. Wachter deduces it from Dan. 
nock-a, to suffocate. L. B. necare, signifies to drown, 
which Schilter derives from hmig-en, aubmittero, in- 
clinare ; not, as Du Cange says, a Celtic word, but 
A.-S. and Alem. V, Nccare, Du Cange. 

Loocenius informs us, tliat in Sweden the vulgar aro 
still afraid of his power, and that swimmers are on 
their guard against his attacks ; being persuaded that 
he suffocates and carries off those whom he catches 
under water. ^‘Therefore,** adds this w'riter, ‘Gt 
would seem that ferry-men warn those, who aro cross- 
ing dangerous places in some rivers, not so much os to 
mention his name ; lest, as they say, they should meet 
with a storm, and be in danger of losing their lives. 
Hence, doubtless, has this superstition originated ; 
that, in these places, formerly, during the time of 
jMganism, those who sailed worshipped their sea-deity 
Nekr, as it were with a sacred silence, for the reason 
already given.** Antiq. Sueo-Goth., p. 13. Wormius 
informs us, that it was usual to sav of those who were 
drowned, that Nocka had carried them off ; Nockm tog 
hannom hort, liter. Danio., p. It was even l^e- 
lieved, that this spirit was so mischievous as to pull 
swimmers to him 1^ the feet, and thus accomplish 
their destruction. Hire, vo. Nedcm, 

Wormius cgravely teUs a story, which bears the 
greatest resemblance to those that are still told in our 
own oountry, conoeminff the appearance of Kelpie. 
Speaking of Nickm or Nocca, he says ; “Whether that 
spectre was of this kind, which was seen at Marspurg, 
from the 13th to the 17th Oct., 1615, near the Miln of 
St Elizabeth, on the river Ijahn, called by the people 
of that oountry Wa8«er*nieht, 1 leave others to deter- 
mine, 
officer 
Ci$(a 


while I was prosecuting my studies there, for several 
successive years, one person at least was drowned 
annually in that very place. '* Liter. Dan., p. 17, 18. 

ir(M.vfr-nioik^ is by Waohter considered as the same 
with Nich, daemon aquatious. Although this spirit 
was supposed to appear as a horse, it was also l^elievod 
that ffo assumed the form of a sea-monster, having a 
human head. Worm. Literat. ubi sup. Ho was some- 
times seen as a seri)ent ; and occasionally sat in a boat 
plowing tho sea, and exercising his dominion over the 
winds and waves. Keysl. Antiq. Septent., p. 261, 
No% 

2. This term Is also used to denote “ a ruw- 
boiied youth,” 01. Shirr. 

KELSO BOOTS. Heavy shaekles put upon 
the legs of prisoners ; by some supposed to 
be a sort of stocks, Teviotd. 

KELSO CONVOY. An accompaniment 
scarcely deserving tlie name, South of S. 

“ * Ye noednagang higher than tho loan-head —it’s no 
expected your honour siihl leave the laud— it’s just a 
Keho conoog, a step and a half o’er tho door-stanc.* 
‘And why a Kcl^o concoy more than any other?' — 
‘How should I ken? it’s just a byc-word.’” Antiquary, 
iii. 5. 

This is rather farther than a Scotch conooy, which is 
only to the door. It is, however, exj*!. by others, as 
signifying that one goes as far as the friend whom he 
accompanies has to go, although to his own door. 

KELSO RUNOS. Generally classed whh 
Jedilart Stavesj hut otherwise unknown, 

ibid. 

KELT, s, “Cloth with ilio freeze (or nap) 
generally of native black wool,” Shirr. Gl., 
S., used l)oth as a s, and as an adj, 

Na dentio geir this Doctor selkis ; — 

A««.* IniiueliH hut, a entt of krlt 
Weill heltil in ainj Irtliroiiu holt. 

Legend, Bp. St. Awlrtdg^ Vacni^ Si.elcrnth Cent., p. .32'. 

“The alteration in dress since 1750, is also nnnark- 
able. When the; good man and his sons went to kirk, 
market, W4Mlding, or burial, they were clothed in a 
home spun suit of freezed cloth, called ke/t, pladdin 
hose, with a bluo or brown lx»nnct.” P. Bathgate, 
Linlithg. Statist. Acc., i. .356. 

As for the man ho wore a gmle Mi coat, 

Which wind, nor rain, i»or sun, could ncarcely blot. 

Jt. (Jallvimy'a p. 182. 

This is probably from Isl. kuft, tai>e8try, or any 
raised work. 3’hiM Sereri. mentions as a very ancient 
word, to which he views K. quilt as allied. 

KELT, 8, A salmon that ha.s been spawning, 
a foul fish, S. 

“ Dighty has some pikes, but no salmon ; except at 
the end of the fishing season, when a few of what are 
called foul fish, or kell, are caught’* P. Dundee. 
Forfars. Statist. Acc., viii. 2(H. 

Belg. kuytvisch, id. is evidently from the same foun- 
tain ^ kuyt, Tent, kiete, kyte, spawn, ova pisciura. 

To KELTEU, r. n. 1. To move in an un- 
dulating manner. Eels are said to kelter in 
the water when they wamble. The stomach 
or belly is also said to kelter when there is a 
disagreeable motion in either, S. 
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2. Often applied to the stomach, as expres- 
sive of the great nauseafelt before puking, S. 

3. To tilt up ; as, a balance is said to helter 
when the one end of the beam mounts 
suddenly upwards ; or when a cart,Sn the 
act of unyoking, escapes from the hold, so 
that the shafts get too far up, Lanarks. 

4. To tumble or fall headlong, South of cS. 

Tlie twasonie warsel’d here uiul there, 

Till owro a form they keltvr'd. 

A. Scott's Poems f p. 16. 

To struggle violently, as a fish to release 
itself from the hook, Perths. 

To Kelter, V , a. To overturn, to overset, 
Fife, Roxb. 

C. B. chmi/f droit to revolve, to whirl, chu^ldrOt a 
circular turn ; from chwijl, an<l tro, both signifying a 
turn ; kuUr-at in orbem ferri, in caput praeceps 

ferri, from kallt vertex. 

Kelter, 5 . A fall in which one is thrown 
heels over luyid, a somersault, Ayrs. 

Allied perhaps to Germ. kelteVt vivarium, a place 
where iishes are kept. 

KELTER, 8, Money, Dunifr, 

.. Germ, {pldt grlt^ Isl. <fdld<\ i<l. "J’lio cognate terms 
were anciently sonietiincs written witli k ore//. Aleni. 
kelt’diit ge/t-ant roddare ; farkelf-artt roj)cndcre. In 
the Salic Law, chalt is used in the souse of geU ; as 
rhanupchalt, couipensatio furti in poroello ; an<l in Log. 
Longahard. lauverhild siguities, donum reciprocum. 

KELTIE, 5 . A large glass or bumper, im- 
posed under the notion of punislmient on 
those who, as it is ex})re.ssc(l, do not drink 

• fair, S., sometimes called Kclties mends. 

The origin of this phrase is given, in the account of 
a visit of one of the Jameses, at the castle of Tullibole, 
on his way from Stirling to Falkland. 

“Amongst the King’s attendants was a trooper much 
celebrated for liis ability in drinking intoxicating 
li/piors. Among the laird of Tulliel/ole’a vassals, tbero 
was one named A>///V, (a name still common in the 
Barony,) equally renowned for the same kind of 
dangerous proemiiiencc. The trooper and be had heard 
of each other ; and each M as desirous to try the strength 
of the other. They had no opportunity while the king 
was there ; but they agreed to meet early on a Monday 
morning, soon after, on the same spot M'here the king 
had dined. It is not said what kind of liquor they 
made use of ; but they drank it from what are hero 
called quad’s, a small wooden vessel, which holds alnnit 
half an English pint. They continued to drink till 
the Wednesday evening, when the trooper fell from 
his seat seemingly asleep. Keltio took onotlicr qualF, 
after the fall of his friend, to show that he M^as con- 
queror, and this gave rise to a proverb, well known all 
over this country, Keltida MendSy and nothing is more 
common, at this very day, when one refuses to take 
his glass, than to bo tbroatonod with Keltids Mends, 
Keltio dropped from his seat afterwards, and fell asleep, 
but when lie aM^akcned, ho found his companion deaa. 
He was buried in the same place, and as it is near a 
small pool of M’^ater, it still retains the name of the 
‘Trooper’s Dubb.’ The anecdote should serve as a 
M'aming against the criminal and preposterous folly 


which occasioned it.*’ P. Fossaway, Perths. Statist. 
Aoo., xviii. 474 . V. Mends. 

It is a singular fancy that the ingenious Sir James 
Foulis throws out as to the origin of this oustom. 
When describing the manners of the ancient Albanich 
of Scotland, he says : — 

“A horn was twisted so as to go round the arm. 
This being filled with liquor, was to be applied to the 
lips, and drunk off at one draught. If, in withdraMring 
the arm, any li/^uor was left, it discovered itself by 
rattling in the windings of the horn. Then the com- 
pany called out comeigh, i.e., the hom cries and the 
delinquent was obliged to drink keltiey that is, to fill 
up his cup again and drink it out, according to the 
laws of the KtdiSy for so ought the word Celt to be 
pronounced. We have from hence a clear proof that 
they were jolly topers.” Trans. Antiq. Soc. S., i. 23. 

But the good Baron should have told us whether 
the term originated with the Romans or the Piets, or 
what other nation ; for it was never formed by the 
people to whom he refers. They never designed theiii- 
solves either Celts or KeltSy but Oael. It is not likely, 
at any rate, that they would borrow from themselves 
a name for this custom. 

Keltie aff. Cleared keltie aff^ a phrase used 
to denote that one’fl glass is quite empty, 
previously to drinking a bumper, S. 

“Fill a brimmer — this is 'my excellent friend, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvio’s health — I kond him and his father these 
twenty years. Arc ye a’ cleared kelti^ aff? Pill 
anithor. Here’s to his being sune Provost.” Rob 
Roy, iii. .32. 

KELTlErt, pi. Children, Ang. 

Su.-G. kulUy a boy ; kuUy issue of the same marriage ; 
Isl. kyll-ay to Ix^get, also, to bring forth. This is the 
root of A.-S. cildy whence E. child, 

' KEMIUT, s. The pith of hemp, used instead 
of a small candle, Ayrs. Gael, cainab^ Lat. 
cannah-isy hemp. 

To KEME, r. a. To comb. V. Kaim. 

Kemester, 8. A wool-comber, S. 

“Gif the kemeMers (of wooll) passe forth of the 
burgh a latulM^art, there to worke, and to vse their 
ofiices, haiiand Bulficient worke to occupie them within 
burgh, they sould be taken and imprisoned.” Burrow 
LaM'es, c. 109. V. Kaim, v, 

Balfour writes Camesteris ; Practicks, p. 74. 

KEMMIN, 8. A term commonly used in 
Upp. Lanarks. in relation to children or 
small animals, to denote activity and 
agility ; as “ He rins like a kemmiriy^ he 
runs very fast ; ‘‘ lie wirks like a kemmin^* 
he works with great activity ; He fechts 
i.e., figlits like a kemniin^^ &c. 

This term, belonging to Strat-Clyde, is very pro- 
bably of Welsh origin. C. B. a peregrine 

falcon ; or ceimmyny one that strives in the games. 

To KEMP, r. n. To strive, to contend in 
whatever way, 

And nreualy we smyte the cabill in twone, * 

Sine kempand with airis in all our mane, 

Vp welteris watir of the salt sey flude. 

Doug, Virgily 90, 64. 

The term, as Rudd, observes, it now mostly need 
for the striving of reapers on the harvest field. 
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** The inhabitente— ean now laugh at the BUi^tition 
and credulity of their anceeton, who, it is said, could 
swallow down the absurd nonsense of a boon of 
shearers, i.e., reapers, being turned into larjge gray 
stones, on account of their i.e., striving. P. 

Mouswald, Dumfr. Statist. Aoo., vii. 303. 

A.-S. camp-um^ to strive; Teut. hamp-en, Germ. 
kamp/^ dimicare. For it has originally denoted 
the strife of battle. Su.-G. kaemp-ay Alem. ch^rnf-any 
L. B. camp-irty certare. Pezron mentions C. B. cmnpa 
as used in the same sense. 

Kemp, 1. A champion, one who strives in 
fight, or wrestling. 

* Quhen this was said, be has but made abado 

Tua kempia burdouns brocht, and before thayme laid. 

Doxig. Virgily 140, 56. 

*' It is written that Arthure take grete dolectatioun 
in werslyng of strong kempiSy hauand thamc in sic 
damiliarite, that quhen he vsit to dyne or tak cotisulta- 
tioun in his weiris, he gart thaym sit down with hyin 
in manor of ane round crown that nane of thaym siild 
be preferr't tyll otheris in dignite.’* Belleiid. Cron., 
B. IX., c. 11. Athlei€L8y Boeth. 

Syne he ca’d on him Ringan Red, 

A sturdy kemp was ho. 

Minstrelsy Bordery ii. 366. 

Hence the names of many old foii;ificationa in S., 
as "Kemp's Holdy or the Soldier’s Fastness.” P. 
Caputh, Perths. Statist. Acc., ix. 604. Kemp's Castky 
near Forfftr, Ac. 

A.-S. cempay miles; Su.-G. kaempty athleta, pug- 
nator. Concerning the latter term Ihre observes ; As 
with our ancestors all excellence consisted in bravery, 
kaempe denotes one who excels in hih own way ; as 
kaevipa presty an excellent priest.” L. B. campio; 
whence 0. E. campiouny mod. chiminon. 


2. Sometimes it includes the idea of strength 
and uncommon size. 

Of the tua kempia schuld striue in the preis, 

The buatwma Entellus and Dares. 

Doug. Virgily 189, 40. 
My fader, mekU Qow Maemorne, 

Owt of his moderis wame was schorno ; 

For littilnes scho was forlome, 

Siohe an a kemp to beir. 

Interlvdey DroichiSy Dannatyne Poems, p. 176. 


1. One who is viewed as the leader of a party, 
or as a champion in controversy. 

*‘I exhort ye cause your prophetc Johno Knox, and 
your si^rintendent Johne Spotisw-od, to improve 
Sanctis Hierome and Au^stino as leand witnessis in 
the premissis. — Bot perariventure albeit thir twa your 
Kempis dar not for sohame answeir in this mater, ye 
wyll appeill to the rest of your leniit theolc^s of a 
gret numbir in Scotland and. Geneva.” N. Winyet, 
Keith’s Hist., App., p. 217. § 

Dan. kemm denotes a giant ; Isl. miles robustus ; pi. 
kaemper, Rudd, has observed, that hence “ probably 
the wwlike people the old Cimbri took their name.** 
Wonnius, Bsidb^k, and G. Andr. have thrown out the 
same idea. But the writers of the Anc. Univ. Hist., 
yth far greater probability, derive the name from 
Oomery the son of Japhet. Vol. i. 375, xix. 6. 


Kemp, Kempix, The act of striving for 
supmority, in whatever way, S. 

A jpnp begude, sae fast they loepit, 

Stout duels around it darnin. 

Rev. J. Nieol'a Poems, 1 154. 

VOL. HI. 


1 like nae kempin, for sic trade 
Spills muckle stuff, an* ye’re no rede 
What ills by it I’ve seen. 

A. Douglas's PoetnSy p. 123. 

‘ Is nae there the country to fight for, and the burn- 
sides that I gang daunderiiig beside, and the hearths o' 
the gadwives that gie me my bit bread, and tlie bits o* 
W'eaiis that come toildling to play wi’ mo when I come 
about a landward town ? — He continued, grasping his 
pike-staff with great emphasis, * An I had as gude pith 
as I hae gude- will, and a gude cause, I should gie some 
o’ a day’s kemping.'^^ Antiquary, iii. 820. 

“1 w^ad hae gicii the l)est man in the country the 
breadth u* his back, gin he had gieu me sic a hemping 
as ye hae dune.” Rob Roy, ii. *200. 

Kemper, «. 1. One who strives for mastery 

in any way. It is now generally applied to 
reapers striving on the harvest-field, who 
shall first cut down tho quantity of standing 
corn which falls to his share, S. 

* * M ark, I see nought to hinder you and mo from help- 
ing to give a hot brow to this bevy of notable kempers. ” 
Blackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 401. 

2. One who is supposed to excel in any art, 
profession, or exercise, S. 

They arc no kem.j)cr3 a’ that shear the corn, 

Jtoaa's Uelcnore, Inlrod. 

Or, as it is expressed in the S. Prov., “A* the corn 
in the country is not shorn by kempers." Ferguson, 
p. 3. 

Tho Prov. has a gonoriU application to those who may 
do well enough in any lino, although not supposed to 
excel. 

This is only another form of tho s. Bolg. hamper. 
Germ. ka4>mpjh'y a champion ; Ir, caimper, id. seems 
to have a Goth, origin. 

Isl. kaeynpevy bollatorcs fortes. Wo have scon, that 
the name of the Cimbri, as given bv tlio Romans, has 
been traced to tliis origin. G. Andr. in like manner, 
considers the Jules os denominated from Jotun, i.e., 
giants, VO. Kempe. 

This class of words had been also used by tho Celts. 
C. B. camp, a cinde ; a feat ; a game ; also the prize 
obtained in the game ; eamp-iaw, to contend at games ; 
camviwr, one who contends in tho games ; Owen. 
Gael, campur, a champion. Whether C. B. camp, os 
denoting a circle, or Lat. camp-usy be the radical term, 

1 shall not pretend to determine. 

[Kemp-rooiti, 8, A rowing match, a con- 
test at rowing, Shetl. Dan. kamj)^ a com- 
bat, roe, to row ; Sw, kamp and re?.] 

Kemp-skei), 8 . 1. A variation of the name 

given to Kib-grass, Ettr. For. 

2. The seeds of oats, when meal is made, or 
the reeimjs of the sieve, arc called in pi. 
kemp^seedsy Teviotd. 

Kemp-stane, 8. A stone placed as the 
boundaiy wliich has been readied by the 
firs4 who kemps or strives at tho JhjLtting’^ 
stone. He who throw.s farthest beyond it 
is the victor ; Fife. V. PuTTlNG-STOKE. 

Kemp, b. 1. The name given to a stalk of Rib- 

f rass, Plantago lauceolata, Linn.; Teviotd. 
<oth. 

C 
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2. A game thus denominated ; also in pi. 
Kempsy ib, 

Twq children, or young people, pull each a dozen of 
stalks of rib-grass ; and try who, with his kemp^ can 
decapitate the neatest number of those belonging to 
his opponent. He, who has one remaining, While all 
that t)elong to the other are gone, wins the game ; as 
in the play of Beggar-my-nei^ibmir with cards. They 
also mve the name of aoUHem to these stalks. 

**Says Isaac, with great simplicity, * Women always 
like to be striking kemps with a handsome and^proper 
man.*” Perils of Man, hi. 318. 

As this stalk is also called Carldoddy, from its sup- 
posed resemblance to an old man with a bald head ; it 
seems to have received the name of kempa for a similar 
reason, because of its fancied likeness to a helmeted 
head ; or perhaps from the use made of the stalks by 
young people, in their harmless combat. 

I have elsewhere had occasion to remark it as a 
singular circumstance, that many of the vulgar names 
of plants, in our country, are either the same with 
those which are given them in Swc<lcn, or have a 
striking resemblance. Sometimes they seem merely to 
have passed from one species to another. This is the 
case hero. The Sw. name of the Plantago media, or 
Hoary Plantain, is in pi. kaempar, Linn. Flor. Suoc. ; 
literally, warriors, cham])ion8. V. Krmp. We loam 
from Kilian, that, in Holland, clover or trefoil is called 
kewp. Meadow Cat’s Tail, Phleum pratense, is in Sw. 
called antj-kampe^ n. the meadow-champion ; and 
Phleum Jiam-kampet the chieftain of the Jells 

or mountains ; Linn. Flor. Suec., N. 66, 67. 

To KEMPEL, V, w. To cut in jiioces, to cut 
into separate parts for a particular use ; as 
when wood is cut into billets, S. B. 

Probably allied to Su.-G. kappa, to amputate, Bolg. 
kapjhen, L. B. ka pul-are, 

KEMPLE, A quantity of straw, consist- 
ing of forty wisps or bottles, S. 

“ The price of straw, whicli was some time ago sold at 
268. the hiinple, is now reduced to 48.” Edin. Even. 
Courant, Aug. 20, 1801. 

“ Drivers of straw and hay will take notice, that the 
Knnplf of straw must consist of forty windlens ; and 
that each windlen, at an average, must weigh six poumls 
trone, so that the kvmplr, must weigh fifteen stones 
trono.” Advert. Police, Ibid., July 18, 1806. 

KEMSTOCK, A nautical term, used as 
if syiion. with Capstane. 

** With this Panurge took two great cables of the 
ship, luid tied them to the kemstock or capstane whicli 
was on the deck towards the hatches, and fastened 
them in the ground,” &o. Urquh. Rab. B. ii., p. 104. 

To KEN, V. a. 1. To know, S. O. E. pret. 
and part. pa. kent. 

2. To teach, to make known. 

Tliir Papya war gud haly nion, 

And oysyd the trowth to folk to ken. 

Wjpitovm, vi. 2. 114. 

Gret curtasy he hmd thamo wytli. 

Hys dochteris he kefid to wewe and spyn. ^ 

ikd., Vi. 3. 70. 

3. To direct, in relation to the end, or ter- 
mination of a coui*se. 

Haue don tharfore shortly and lat W8 wend, 

Thidder quhare the Goddis orakiU has vs khtd. 

Dauy, Virgil, 71, 11. 


4. To direct with respect to the means; to 
shew the way ; to ken to a place, to point 
out the road, S. B. 

Ik wndertak, for my seruice. 

To ken yow to clymb to the wall ; 

And I sail fonnast be of all. 

Ba/rbout, z. 644, MS. 

Fra thyno to mont Tarpeya he him kefnd ; 

And beikiiyt to that stode fra end to end. 

Quhare now standis the goldin Capitole. 

Doug. Virgil, 254, 9. 

It occurs in 0. £. as signifying to instruct, to make 
to know. 

— Also kenne me kindly on Christ to beleue, 

That I might worke his wil that wrought me to man. 

P, Ploughman, FoL 6, b. 

Isl. kenn-a, docere, instituere, orudire, Verel. Su.-G. 
kiienn-a, id. Kaenna harnom, to instruct children ; 
Han OSS thet siel/war kaende, he himself taught it us ; 
Hire. It does not appear that A.-S. cunn-an was used 
in this sense. 

5. To be able, V. Gl. Wyntown. 

Mr. Maopherson justly remarks the analogy betwixt 
this and Fr. scavoir, to ^iiow, to be able; and A.-S. 
craejt, art, strength. 

6. [To serve, to allot.] To ken a widow to 
her tercBy to set apart her proportion of the 
lands which belonged to her decjased hus- 
band, to divide them between her and the 
heir; a phrase still used in our courts of 
law, S. 

“The Schirof of the schire sould km hir to hir thrid 
part thairof, bo ano breif of divisioun, gif scho pleis to 
rais ony thairupon, or bo ony uther way oonform to the 
lawis of this realme.’* 17 iNov. 1622, Balfour’s Prac- 
ticks, p. 106. 

“ The widow has no right of ^ssession, and so can- 
not receive the rents in virtue oi her terco, till she be 
served to it ; and in order to this, she must obtain a 
brief out of the chancery, directed to the Sheriff, who 
calls an inquest, to take proof that she was wife to the 
deooased ; and that the deceased died infeft in the 
subjects contained in the brief. The service of sen- 
tence of tho Jury, finding these points proved, does, 
without the necessity oi a retour to the chancery, 
entitle the wife to enter into the possession ; — ^but she 
can only possess with the heir pro hidiviao, and so can- 
not remove tenants, till tho Sheriff kens her to her 
torce, or divides the lauds between her and the heir.” 
Erskine’s Princ., B. ii., Tit. 9, see. 29. 

This use of the term would seem to claim a Gothic 
origin. Su . -G. kaenna is used in various cognate senses ; 
as, coguOBcere, sensu forensi. Kaenna mdlit, cansam 
oognoscere. Also, attribuere ; Kaenna kongi haedi ar 
ac haUaeri ; Regi tarn felicem quam duram aunonam 
Bssignai’e ; Heims i. 64. (Ea. Peringsk.) Kaenna 
act sig, rein ouandam sibi vindioare ; whence in the 
Laws of the Westrogoths eankaenna and raetkaenna, 
rem quondam furto aolatam, ut vere suam, vindicare. 
Opposed to kaenna ael sig, is qfkaenneting, a phrase 
used when one appears in court and solemnly renounces 
his right to any heritable property. V. Ihre, ro. 
Kenna, 

“ A woman having right to a terce dies without being 
served or kenned ter it ; her second husband, nr her 
nearest of kin, confirm themselves executors as to the 
merits and duties of these tercelands, and pursue the 
intromitters.” Fountainhall’s Decisions, i. 94. 

Su.-G. kaenn-a, cognoscere, sensu forensi. Kaenna 
main, oausam oognoscere ; Ihre. 
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To Kbn, ». n. To be acquainted, or, to be 
familiar; [part. pa. kent, acquainted, fami- 
liar with each other, Clydes., BanfFs.] 

Ond Wallace aone thron a dyrk garth hym hyit, 

And till a lioass, quhar he was wont to ktUy 
A wedow dnelt was frendfull till our men. 

Wallace, ix. 1389, MS. 

To Kbn one^s aelL To be awai’e, Aberd. 

Kbnnin, s* 1. Knowledge, acquaintance, S. 
B., often kermins. Isl. kenning, institutio, 
discipliiia, Verel. 

2. A taste or smack of any thing; so as to 
enable one to judge of its qualities, S. 

3. A small portion, S. 

• Gif o’ this warl, a kennin mair, 

Some get than me, 

I've got content, whose face sae fair 
Though aiie never see. 

Rev. J. NicoVa Poems, i. 187. 

4. Used as denoting a slight degree, S. 

Tliough auo may gang Skennin wrang, 

To step aside is human. 

Burns, iii. 115. 

5. Any thing so small as to be merely per- 
ceptible^y the senses ; as, ae kmnin, S. 

I wonder now, sin’ l‘m in clatter — 

How 8hip.s can thro' the ocean squatter 
Vor siccan stuff, , 

That ne'er maks fowk ae kennin better, 

Wi' a’ their buff. 

Picken's Poems, 1788, p. 63. 

6. Kenning be kenning, accrording to a propor- 
tional gradation, regulated by the terms of 
a former bargain. 

** Gif tho master of ano sbi^i hyris marineris — to oiiy 
heavin or town, and it happiii that the ship can find 
na fraucht to go quhair she was frauchtit to, and sw'a 
is constrainit to go farder ; — tlie wages of tliaine that 
wer hyrit on the master's costis sould bo augmentit, 
kenning be kenning, and course be course, efter the rate 
of thair hyro, until they cum to the port of discharge.” 
Ship Lawds, Balfour’s Pract., p. 616. 

Su.-G. haenn-a, among its various senses, aignfics, to 
discover by the senses, to feel ; Isl. henna aa, ^istare ; 
akienning, ^ustatio, hendr, a small quantity of drink ; 
Sw. kaenning ; Han har aennu kaenning a/ /rossan ; 
He has still a touch of the ague ; Wideg. 

Kenspeckle, adj. Having a singular appear- 
ance, so as to be easily recognised or dis- 
tinguished from others, S.; kenspeked, Lin- 
colns., kennspeckf A. Bor.* 

Igrant ye, his face is kenspeckle, 

That the white o' bis e'e is tnm’ti out. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Poems, ii. 167. 

[In Banfis. kenspeckle is used also as a s. denoting the 

* mark by which a person or thing may be easily recog- 
nised’ V. Gl. ^ 

Skinner derives it from ken, to know, and A.-S. 
ipecce, a mark* Isl. kenispein, and Su.-G. kaenneepak 
are used actively, as denoting a facility of knowing 
others ; qui alios facile agnoscit ; kaennespakheH, 
agnoscendi promptitudo ; Verel, Ihre. The latter 
derives the last syllable from epeJe, sapiens. 


KENDILLINQ, [Kentdahee], s. Perhaps 
cloth of Kendal in England; a sort of 
frieze or a gi'eeii colour made chiefly at that 
town. 

** Ano coitt of grene kendilling, ane galooit. ** Aberd. 
Reg., V. 16. 

“ Ane grene kendelyng cloik.” Ibid. 

**K6lt, or kendall freese,” is mentioned among the 
cloths imported ; Rates, A. 1611. 

To Kj^NDLE, V. n. To bring forth ; applied 
to hares. 

When man as mad a kyng of a capi>ed man. 

When luon is levere other mones thyng than is oweu. 

When loinle thoiivs forest, ant fo)*est ys felde. 

When hares keiuiles otho liorston, Ac. 

i.e., on tho hoarth-stono. 

Prophecy ascribed tv Thomas of ErcHdon, 
Maitland Poems, Introu. Ixxviii. 

Skinner gives E. kindle, parere, wdiioh he observes, is 
used concerning rabbits. In tho book of St. Allans, 
tho 8. is applied to tho feline race : “A kyndyll of 
yoiige cattes.” E. iiii. Of Hawkyiiig, &c. ** Kyndlyn 
or bringe forthe. Feto. Kyndlynd as in forthc bring- 
inge of bestis. Fetatus. — Kyndlinge or forthe bring- 
ingo of yongo bestis. Fetura. Kinlinge or yonge 
boost. Fetus.” Prompt. Pnrv. 

Apparently from Germ, kind, a child, whence kindel- 
bier, “ the feasting upon tho christening of a child,” 
kindel dag, “childermass-day Ludwig. Tho radical 
word appears in A.-S. cyn, propago, or cenn-an, paroro, 
“to bring forth or hear, ” Somner. Verstegan observes : 
“ Wo yet say of certain beasts, that they have hcnlexl, 
when they have brought forth their young. Vo. 
Acenned. Alcm. chind, sobolcs. Notaer uses this 
term in tho sense of foetus animal is, in relation to 
lambs, liringent imo din chint dero utiidero, Afi©i*te 
Domino filios arietum ; Psa. 28, i. 

Kenlino, s. Brood. 

“Fra the confortablo signo of tho croco contenit 
in the vi. Quest ioun following, thai abhorre na les 
than dots the auld Hert)ont, and his poysonit kmling 
Juliane tho Apostate did.” N. Winyot\ Quest. Keith’s 
Hist., App., p. 246, N. 

It is evi<lcntly the same with Gorm. kindlein, a baby 
or young child. V. Kkndlk, v. to bring forth. 

To KENDLE, Kendyll, v. a. To kindle, S. 

“ Considdering— how diligent thair adversaries wilbo 
— to kendle. and interteino factiounes,” Ac. Acts Cha. 
1., Ed. 1814, V. 31t^. 

[Kkndlin, 8, Live coals sufficient to .start a 
fire ; {iron, kenlin, Clydes.] 

[Kendylt, part, pa. Kindled, Barbour xxii. 
429. Skeat's Ed. 

Isl. kynda, to kindle, kyiulUl, a candle.] 

KENE, Keyne, adj, 1. Daring, bold, sharp. 

“ Ye ar welcura, curuly king,” said the kme knight. 

Gawdnand Qol., i. 15. 

2. Cruel. 

For dent of Megan kem, 

9 Mi soue y seyd thou wes. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 43. 

A.-S. cene, brave, warlike, magnanimous. He waea 
cent and o/lfeaht an-mg ; maguanimus erat, et saepe 
certamen inivit singulare ; Somn. Su.-G. kyn, keen, 
audax, ferox ; kyn oc klook, strenuus prudonsque ; 
Chron. Rhythm, ap. Ihre. Germ, kun, Belg. koen. 
Wachter derives it from kenn^en, posse. 
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[Kenly, Keynly, ofh. Keenly, bravely, 
Barbour, V. 365. Skeat’s Ed. has kenlyi] 

KENERED, preL [Probably for koueredy 
covered.] 

Kenely that cruel kenered on hight, 

And with a seas of care in cautil he strik, 

And wayncs at Schir Wawyn that wortholy wight. 

Sir Oawan and tSir (Jal.^ ii. 22. 
Perhaps strained, exerted himself. But I observe 
no cognate term, unless we should suppose iteformed 
from the adj. kene ; or, from A.-S. cene wer, vir acer, 
iracundus. 

This word undoubtedly signifies, moved or stirred. 
Kenely kenered^ q. “keenly excited himself;” from 
C. B. Icynnhyrv-y^ cynhyrv-Ut to move, to stir ; to raise, 
to trouble or disturb ; Lhuyd and Owen. Cowsrde, 
however, occurs in Edit. 1822. 

KENGUDE, 8. A lesson or caveat, warning 
got by experience ; as, That'll be a km- 
gude to ye ; ” q. that will teach you to kyiow 
good from evil, Teviotd. 

[KENLING, s. V. under Kendle, v. n.] 

[KENLY, Keynly, adv, V. under Kene.] 

KENNA WHAT, s. A nondescript, S.; from 
ken^ to know, wa, the negative, and what 

KENNES, Kens, 8,j)l, The same with canisy 
customs in kind. 

— “Fewmalos, formes, customes, annual 

rents,” &c. Acts Ja. VJ., 1612, Ed. 1814, p. 475. 

“Approvis the signatour, &c., of the fewmaillea, 
fewfennes, kenni% customes — fewfermes, &c. 

Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 449. V. Cain, Kain, s. 

KENNET, 5. Some kind of hunting dog. 

** KennetiSf hounds; perhaps a diminutive from Lat. 
canhi^^ Gl. Sibb. 

1 know not whence Sibb. has quoted. But this is 
anO.E. word. **Keneif hounde. Repararius.” Prompt. 
Parv. I have not mot with either the K. or Lat. word 
in any other dictionary. Kenct is evidently from 
O. Er. cliknnett petit chieii ; chalet^ en bas Lat. che- 
nelns; Roquefort. 

KENS, /?/. Duties paid ill kind. V. Kennes. 
[KENSIE, KENZIE, «. V. Kenyie.] 

[KENSPECKLE, adj, V. under Ken, v, w,] 

KENT, 8, 1. A long staff, projierly such a one 
as shepherds use for leaping over ditches or 
brooks, S. 

A better lad ne’er loan’d out o’er a keni^ 

Or hounded coly o’er the mossy bent. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 4. 

At last he shoo}) himsell again to stand, 

Wi’ help of a rough hent in till his hand. 

Ross's Jlehnore, p. 44. 

Our term is most probably allied to ** quant, a 
walking-stick ; Kent.” Gl. Grose. 

A sanguine etymolo^st might view this as radically 
allied to Lat. eonUua, a pole ; or deduce it from Su.-G. 
kan a, Dicitur, quum quisyuTiCfM pedihus per lubrica 
fertur; Ihre. Hence, 


To Kent, v. a, 1. To set or put a boat, by us- 
ing a long pole, or kent. South of S. 

“ * They will row very slow *, said the page, * or Jkent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. * ” Abbot, iii. 261. 

2. A tall person Gall. Encycl. 

KENYIE, Kenzib, Kensib, s. PL kenyies^ 
^‘fighting fellows;'* GL Aberd. 

Up the kirk-yard he fast did jee, 

I wat he was na hoilie, 

And a’ the henyies glowr’d to see 
A bonny kind of tulyie 

Atween them twa. 

Christmas Ba'ing, Skinner's Misc, Poet,, p. 181. 
This is substituted for Ablachs, Ed. 1805. 

Then Robene Roy begouth to revell, 

And Towsic to him drugged ; 

Let be, quo’ Jock, and cawd him Jevel, 

And be the tail him tuggit. 

The kenzie cleikod to a kcvel 
— wots if thir twa luggit. 

Christ's Kirk, st. vii. 

Callender renders this, **the angry man,’’ from 
A.-S. hent, kene wer, vir acer, iracundus. Ano. Soot. 
Poems, p. 127. . 

I suspect that it is the same word that occurs in 
the following passage : — 

Curris, kenseis. and knavis, 

Tnthrang and aansit in thravis. 

Colkelhie i. v. 852. 

The proper pronunciation appears to bo Kenyie, q. v. 
Allied perhaps to Su.-G. Icom, hjn, ferox, audax. 
Ihre mentions Isl. kioen as having the same meaning, 
and okiaen as signifying imavus. Or shall we trace 
the term to Gael, ceannakh, strife ? 

[KEOBE, 8, A reward, a gift, Shetl. Dan. 
kiob, Isl. kaup^ id.] 

[To Keobe, V, a. To bribe, to induce by 
promise of reward, ibid. Dan. kiobey Isl. 
kaupay id.] 

KEOCII (gutt.), 8, A wooded glen, Fife ; 
pronounced as a monosyllable, q. kyogh. 

To KEP, Kepp, Keip, v. a, 1. To catch, to 
intercept, S. 

To hep a strake, to receive a stroke in suoh a way as 
to prevent tiio designed effect, S. 

He watis to spy, and strikis in all his micht, 

The tothir keppvs him on his burdoun wicht. 

Doug, Virgil, 142, 7. 
Paljrnurus furth of his couche vpsprent, 

Lisnyug about, and harknyng ouer all qnhare, 

With eris prest to heip the wynd or air. 

Doug, Virgil, 86, 89. 

Auribus aenf captat, Virg. 

It often signifies to stop the promss of any object : 
as, “Run and stop the road, kep that horse “Stand 
ye there and kep the sheep, I’ll wear them S. 

2. To receive in the act of falling, to prevent 
from coming to the ground, S., A, Bor. 
Thus one is said to kepp any thing that is 
thrown ; also, to k^p watery to receive rain 
in a vessel, when it is falling. 

For as vnwar he stoupit, and deualit, — — 

Pallas him keppit slo wise on his brand, 
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That all the blade vp to the hilt and hand 
Amyd hia flailand luugis hid has ho. 

Dofug, VirgUt 329. 61. 

SxetjM^ Virg. 

Bellenden, speaking of salmon, sa 3 r 8 — > 

** Utheris quhilkis lei>is nocht cleirlie ouir the ly^ 
brekia tiiaym self be thmr fall, ft growia meaall ; vtheris 
ar ktppU in cawdrounis/* Deacr. Alb., c. xi. 

Infekit watter aowllit thame, cheik and chin : 
Persaning that, sorrow mair thay socht it, 

Bot hmpit atandfuUs at the sklatis thair in. 

8ege hliinb, Castd^ Poems Sixteenth Cent . , p. 290. 

3. To meet in a hostile way. 

His bataillis he arayit then ; 

And stud arayit in bataill, 

To kep them gif they wald assaile, 

— Sone with tnoir fayis assemblyt thai, 

That kej^d thaim rycht hardily. 

Barbour^ xiv. 158. 197, MS. 
And eftyr that, quhen he come hame, 

Thare mpyd hym the King Willamo. 

Wyntown^ viii. 6. 244. 

B. Glouc. uses the word in the same sense 
Ac as he out of London wente in a tyde, 

A gret erl hym kepte ther in a wodo syde, 

With an hundred knygtes y armed wtd ynow. 

This prince al vn ywar toward hem drow. 

Heo comen ageyn hyni vn war, ft slowe hym al for nogt. 

P. 88. 

In like manner, R. Brunne : — 

Britrik had a stiward, his name was Herman : 

Kebriht he hypt at Humber, ft on him he ran. 

Hard was the bataile, als the! togidcr .stynt ; 

Herman was ther slayn, the duke gaf the dynt. 

P. 10. 

This sense seams to have been unknown to Hearne, 
M it is overlooked in both Glossaries. 

4. To meet in an amicable wav, in conse- 
quence of going forth to receive another ; 
or to meet accidentally. In the first sense 
used S.B., in the second, S. 

The knight kepit the King, cumly and cleir, 

With lordis and lady is or estate, 

Met hym fiirth on the gate, 

B^e tuke hym in at yate, 

With ane bligh cheir. Gawan and Ool. i. 14. 

Hastily that lady hende 
Comaiid al her men to wende, 

And dlght tham in tliair best aray, 

To kew the King that ilk day : 

Thai k^>ed him in riche weid, 

Bydeandon mony a nobil steed. 

iSfir Twain, or Owen, MS. Cotton, ap. 

Warton, iii, 108, 131. 

Warton renders it wasted on. But he has mistaken 
the meaning of this, as of several other words, in the 
same poem. He renders rope, ramp, instead of cry, p. 
109 ; are, air, instead of before, p. 113. 

The store windes blou ful loud, 

Sa kene cum never are of^lou^ 

He also expl. sayned, viewed, instead of blessed ; p. 
117 ; mynt, minded or thought, for attempted, p. 121. 
Thar was nane that anes mynt 
Unto the bed at 8m]rte a dynt. 

A.-S. eep-an, as well as Lat. cap-tare, id., and cap- 
ers, seem to have the same general origin. Sibb. men- 
tions Teut. kepp^en, captare. 

5. To meet accidentally, 8. ' 

6. To Kjep ajf, to ward ofif. 

7. To Kbp backf to prevent from getting for- 
ward, 8. 


8. To Kep in, to prevent from issuing out hy 
guarding the passage, or rather by suddenly 
opposing some barrier to what is issuing or 
endeavouring to do so, S. 

9. To Kep out, to prevent from entering hy 
suddenly opposing some obstacle, S. 

The ililferenco between the v. to kep and to \eear 
consists in this : Wear denotes that the action is con- 
tinuec^ for some time, and does not necessarily imply 
the least decree of dilKculty or ajgitation ; whereas 
always signitios that the action is sudden, the opposi- 
tion being quickly interposed, and generally, if not 
always, implies some degree of difficulty and agitation. 

10. To Kep up the hair, to hind up the hair, 
Mcarns, Lanarks, 

The Lord’.s Mario has kepp'd her locks 
Up vf V a gowden kame. 

And she’s put on her not silk hose, 

An’ awa^ to the trysto has gano. 

Song, The Lordis Marie. 
-—Ken mo in your arms twa, 

And latua me fa* down. 

Jamieaon^s Popular Ball., xi. 45. 
Mourn, spring, thou darling of the year ! 

Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear. 

Burns, iii. 309. 

Kepar, s. One who catches at a thing; 
Dunbar. 

Kepping-kai.m, 8, Tbt: large comb used by 
women for tucking up the hair on the back 
part of the head, ibi(f. 

It is Homotimes called a buckling -kame. 

KEPE, Kep, s, Caro, heed, attention. To tak 
kepe, to ob.serve, to take can; ; O. E. id. 

The Scotismen tuk off thar curnruyng gud kepe ; 

yj)oii thaim .set with strakis sad and sar ; 

Yeid mine away olf all that eiitrit thar. 

Wallace, vi. 717, MS. 

A.-S. cep-an, curare, advertero. Scroll, views E. 
keep as allied to Isl. kippa, vinculum. 

[KEPPlt, 8. A flat piece of wood secured 
ill the mouth of a horse when bringing 
home the sheaves, to prevent his eating the 
corn, Orkn. and Slietl. Isl. keppvy a piece 
of wood,] 

KER, Kar, adj. 1. Left, applied to the hand, 
sinister, S. Car-hand, the left hand, A. 
Bor. Grose. 

** Vpon his richthand was set the secund idoll,Odhon, 
God of peace, weir, and battell. — Vpoii the ker and 
wrong side, was placed the thridde idole, Frigga, the 
'i [godes] of pleasure of the bodie and lustes of the 
flesh, as Venus amongst the Gentiles and the Ro- 
maines.’* Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. llebdomwi. 

“ He resauit the vryting in his kar hand, and vald 
nocht apin it nor reid it quhil the boreau hod strikyn 
the heydis fra the presoneris of Calles quhilkis had con- 
spyrit contrar Capes.’’ Compl. 8., p. 178. 

2. Awkward, Galloway. 

3. Wrong, in a moral sensOi 8.; like Lat. and 
E. sinister. 
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“ You’ll go the car gate yet S. Prov. Kelly gives 
this as syiion. with, “You’ll gang a gray gate yet;” 
^Idinu, “ Both these signify that you will come to an 
ill ena ; but I do not know the reason of the oxpres* 
sion p. 380. The car gate is certainly the road to 
the left, i.e., a wrong way, or that leading to destruction. 

Gaol. ca«rr, id. ; Shaw. It has been gei^rally said 
by our historians, that Kenneth I. was surnamed Keir, 
or Kerr, as being left-handed. V. Cair. 

Keu-handit, part adj. Left-handed, awk- 
ward, S. V. Car. 

KER, 8, Srnor'd kei\ tlie soft keniel, or 
small glutinous parts of suet, which are 
carefully taken out, when it is meant for 
puddings, &c., Ang. 

KERB, Kiub Stones. The large stones, often 
set on end, on the borders of a street or 
causeway ; corr. from crib^ n. as confining, 
or serving as a fence to the rest, S. B. 
Loth. 

‘ * From 600 to 800 tons of kerb and carriage-way stones 
are annually sent to London, Lynn, and other places, 
and are generally sold hero at ISs. jicr ton.-^Kirb and 
carriage-way stones, 700 tons.” 1*. Peterhead, AWd. 
Statist. Acc., xvi. 614, 6*28. 

KERBIT, adj. Peevish, Mearns. 

It has been supposed that this may be a corr. of 
Vrnhbed. Another might view it q. Vare-hlL q. bitten 
by car<?. 

KER-CAIK. V. Carecake. 

IvEREFULL, «. As much as fills a sledge 
or car. 

“I'liat Miohcll M‘Adani sail restore— for xij here full 
of liay, vj.” &c. Act. Doni. Cone., A. 1405, p. 323. 

To KERF, V, a. To carve, Doug. Virgil. 

KERNE, Kern, s. 1. A foot soldier, armed 
with a dart or a shean. 

^riien ne'er k-t the gentle Norman hlude 
Grow cttld for higlilnini Kerne. 

AvliqiMn/, iii. 2*24. 

It is used in a similar sense by E. writers in refer- 
ence to the Irish. 

2. A vagabond or sturdy beggar, S. 

For the origin of tho word, V. Galloueach. 

KERS, Kkhss, s. Low land, adjacent to a 
river. V. Cause. 

Under Carse I have mentioned A. Bor. Carre, “a 
hollow place in which water stands,” as probably a 
synonym©. It is undoubtedly tho same word that 
oecurs, under a diflerent orthography, in tho most 
aheient specimen of English lAsxicoffraphy. ** Ker, 
where trees ^wo by water or fen. Uardetum, K* . 
for alders. Alnetum.” Prompt. Parv, Cardetum is 
oxpl.. Locus corduis plenus ; Du Cange. 

KERSSES, 8. pi. The generic na^ne for 
Cresses ; Nasturtiurny S. 

This is also the O. E. form of the word ; correspond- 
ing to A.-S. caerse, Bolg. kerese, Dan. karse, Sw. kraeae, 
id. 

The term was anciently used in sing, as an emblem 
of any thing of no value. 


Wysedome and wytte nowe is not worth a kerae. 

But if it be carded with couetis, as clothers kembe her 
wo tile. 

P. Ploughman, FoL 46 , b. 

What a feeble mode of eiroression, compared with 
that which is substituted in this enlightened age, by a 
slight change of the word I 

KERT, 8. A seaman’s chart, 

— Practing no thing expert 
In cunnyng cumpass nor kert, — 

Colkelbie Saw, F. i v. 98. 

Teut. kaerte, id. 

To KERTH, V. n. Apparently, to make de- 
monstrations, to assume a bold appearance. 

“ Therfor since evening was approaching, — wee 
could without being seen of them, or suffering our 
sogers to see them, put a great hill betwixt them and 
us, and let our horses be kerthing in their view, till 
the foot were marched an houre ; and then conVo off 
another way by help of guides wer there.” Sir Pat, 
Hume’s Narrative, p. 62. 

Allied perhaps to Fr. cart6e, a letter of defiance, a 
challenge. It may, however, he an error for keilh, i.e., 
kythe, Biiow thomselvea. 

KERTIE, 8. A species of louse. V. Kartie. 

[KERVELE, Kervell, Carvile, s. A 
carvel; a light vessel of a peculiar build. 
A(;cts. L. H. Treasurer, Vol. I, p. 54, 66, 
08, Dickson. Du. karvel, id.] 

KERVOUR, 8. A carver. 

— “Apprevis the gift maid vnder our souorane 
lordis gi’et sele to Hary Stewart, maister kervour to 
our Bouerane lord, of the office of directour of the 
chancellary,” &c. Acts Ja. V., 1524, Ed. 1814, p. 287 ; 
i.e., “ principal carver.” 


KEST, Kelst, Keste, pret v. 1. Threw. 

“ He gart dclue vp al the banis of the detht pepil 
furtht of there sepulture, and keiat ouer eujrrye bone, 
ande contemplit cuyry hardyn pan, ane be ane. Compl. 
S., p. 240. 

“ With these words the herald in Haddo’s own face 
rive his arms, and keiat them over the scaffold.” Spald- 
ing, ii. 219. 

[2. Dug. dug out, cleared by digging; as, 
lie kest peats a’ day.” 

“Item, the saim xviij da of Julij, (1489), quhen the 
King past furth of Lythoow to Glescow, to the men 
that kest the gayt at the Barwod to the gunnis, at the 
Kiiigis commande, to the drink, x a. Acets. L. H. 
Treasurer, Vol. I. p. 116, Dickson.] 

3. [Cast off ; as, ‘‘ they keist their claes”] ; 
threw off in the chase, let loose. 

And efter they are cummin to the chaoe, 

Amang the montanis in the wyld forest, 

The rynuyng houndis of cupplis sene they hut. 

Dcfug^ VvrgU, 106, 7. 


4. 


5. 


Contrived, formed a plan. 

To wesy it Wallace him selff sone went, 
Fra he It saw. he keat in his entent ; 

To wyn that nauld he has chosyne a gait. 


Wallaea, vL 807, MS. 


Turned to a particular course or employ- 
ment. **He keUt himself to merchanoice;” 
Reg. Aberd." 
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6. Gave a coat of lime or plaster, S. V. 
Cast, v. a. To Kett, to cast; Cumberland. 

E. cfMi is used in the same metaph. sense. The tran- 
sition is founded on the act of uie mind, in thromng 
its thoughts into every possible form, in order to devise 
the most proper plan of oondnoting any business. Bv 
a similar analogy, Lat. jac-ere, to throw, joined with 
cofi, signifies to guess fconjicere) whence the £. term 
eonjtclwre* 

KESTy part pa, [Cased.] 

Your hairt nobillest 

To me is closit and keat. 

HoidaUf il 11, MS. 

"^i.e., cased, Your heart is entrusted to me, being closed 
in a case. V. Gbodk, sense 3. 

KET, Kett, 8, Carrion, the flesh of animals, 
e^ecially sheep, that have died of disease 
or from accident, Loth. Bord.; horse-flesh, 
A. Bor. 

It seems more nearly allied to Isl. kad, feetus recens, 
faetuum infautia prima, item eorum imbecillitaa et 
sordes. 

Tout, kaet, eluvies, sordes, dsl. keita, urina vetus et 
foetida ; G. Andr. Or, by an oblique use of Su.-G. 
koett, Isl. kaet, caro, doed-koet, dead flesh ? Isl. queida, 
vitiligo, tutivilitium ; G. Andr., p. 155. 

To Ket, V, g. To corrupt. 

It is the riches that evir sail iudiire ; 

Quhilk motht nor must may nocht rust nor hei. 

Htnrysone, Banndiyne Poems, p. 126, st. 3. 

Lord Hailes gives this word as not understood. It 
seems radically the same with the s. 

[Ket, adj. Dwarfish, diminutive, little worth, 
Orkn.] 

KET, Kett, 8, A matted, hairy fleece of 
wool, S.” 

She was nae get o’ moorland tups, 

Wi’ tawted Mt, an’ hairy hips. 

Bums, iii. 82. 

C. B. caeth, bound, confined ; Ir. caiteach, a mat, 
catkin, shag ; Obrien. 

Kett, «. 1. The weed called quick-grass, 

S. A. 

2. A spungy peat composed of tough fibres 
of moss and other plants, Upp. Clydes., 
Dumfr. 

3. Exhausted land, what is reduced to a caput 
mortuuniy Clydes. 

Kbtty, €uij. 1. Matted ; the soil being said 
to be kettp, when bound toother with quick 
IS, S. A. Ketf as used for a matted 
fleece, is perhaps only a secondary sense. 

2. Applied to peats of the description given 
above, Upp. Clydes. 

KET, adj. Irascible, Galloway, Dumfr. 

Shall we view this aa an oblique sense of Su. -G. kaet, 
Issoivus, M a nim sls when hot, are easily irritated ; 
or as alUed to Isl. kit-a, k^-az, litigare, altercari, 
whence ktUna^, oontentio ? Fenn. kyt-en is rendered, 
foveo m me ignem ; Jnslen Lex. 


KETCHE-PILLARIS, s.pL 

Sa mony rackettis, sa mony ketche-piUaris, 

Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tutivillaris, — 

Within this land was uevir hard nor sene. 

Dunbar, Satyre, Bannatyne Poems, p. 44, st. 14. 

My wfrthy old friend. Sir Alexander Seaton of 
Preston, viewed this term aa signifying tennis-players. 
Katch spiel, in Linlithgow, ho observes, denotes the 
tennis-court. V. Cache-polk. 

Lord Hailos renders it sharpers, supposing that it 
may Inwe been corr. from Fr. gaspUleur, a spend-thrift. 
At first view, one might imagine that it wei^e com- 
pounded, cither of ketca, which Chaucer uses for catch, 
to lay hold of ; or Fr. cacM, concealed, and pillar, a 
pilferer, a purloiner, from pill-er, to rifle, to roo. But 
this docs not agree with the connexion. Dunbar men- 
tions ballis or balls ; nackettis, which as Lonl Hailes 
conjectures, may l>e from Fr. nacquet, a lad who marks 
at tennis ; racheitis, which may denote the instruments 
with which players strike their balls. In conformity 
to this explanation, ketche-pil laris undoubtedly signifies 
playera at ball ; corr. from Teut. kaetse-sjtel, Indus 
pilae ; locus exercitio pilae destinatus ; Kilian. This 
18 confirmed by hand-Dall being called the cakhe by 
Lyndsay. V. Caitciie. 

KETIIAT, 8, A robe or cassock. 

And round about him as a qulisill, 

Jiang all in rumpiUi.s to tho heill, 
llis kethat for the uanis. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 27, st. 2. 

The word is naturally enough viewed by Lord 
Hailes as a corr. of Fr. cosaque, K. cassock. Sw. 
kaakicka, id. Goth, kast, vostis muliebria plicata ; 
Scren. 

KETIIRES, *. pi. 

Doniinus Duncanus de Carrie, A.D. 1225, grants 
certain privileges to the clergy of Carrick, and ainoiij^ 
these, *‘Corredium ad opus servientium suorum qul 
Kethres nunciipantur a cloricis non oxiget rnemoratis.” 
Ecc. Glasg. Regist. Vet., f. 48. 

Gael, cathfir signifies warriors, eealharh, a troop ; 
whence ceatharnaai, n soldier. V. Catheuanes. 

ICETON, «. 

“ The king ordered 6,000 footmen to meet him armed 
with a keton, a sallet and gloves of mayle.” Cox’s Ire- 
land, i. p. 100. 

This must certainly be viewed as an al>broviation 
of Fr. hoqueton, O. hr. auqueton, a soldier’s cassock. 
V. Acton. 

KETRAIL, Kytral, «. A term used to 
express tho greatest contempt and abhor- 
rence. 

Sibb. renders it hereikk. But it is used in a more 

S enoral sense, in consequence of tl\e abhorrence inspired, 
uring tho dark ages, by the term heretic. For this is 
its more determinate meaning; Teut. ketter. Germ. 
ketzer, haereticus. Ihre mentions this as only tho 
secondary sense of Su.-G. kaetlare, giving aa the first, 
qui contra naturam peccat. I am inclined, however, 
to think that the other is indeed the primary significa- 
tion ; md that tho term is merely a corr. of uathari, 
the designation contemptuously conferred on the Albi- 
genses. As it has still been customary with the Church 
of Borne to charge all whom she was pleased to dub 
heretics, with tho most abominable impurities ; we per- 
ceive a satisfactory reason for the double sense of this 
term. Ketrail seems a dimin. from ketter, q. a little 
heretic. V. the letter L, and Kyt&al. 
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[KETTACH,^. The Fisliing Frog, called also 
the aea-deevl^ a fish, (^Lophiua piacatoriuBy 
Linni)y Banffs.] 

[KETTIE-NEETIE, The Ripper, (Cm- 
viu8 aquaiicusy Fleming), a bird, Banffs.] 

KETTlilN, 8, pL Highland cattle-stealers. 
V. Cateranes. 

To KEUCHLE (gutt.), v. n. Tt^ cough, 
Upp. Clydes. 

Keuchlb, 8 . A cough, the act of coughing, 
ibid. 

Fonned as if a diminutive from Teut. hich-etit Belg. 
kuchq-my tUBsire. 

KEUL, 8, A lot, Roxb. 

** Cavillia, now commonly pronounced hultit lots.’ 
Gl. Sibb. V. Cavel. 

ToKeul, Keiiile with. To have intercourse 
with, Selkirks, 

“I airghit at ketiWyng withe birr in that thraward 
paughty inoode.” Hogg’s Winter Tales, ii. 41. 

As keul signifies a lot, corrupted fix)m cavil or kavil, 
the term seems to refer to the mode of settling a matter 
of dispute by lot. Teut. kavel-eri, sortiri. 

KEULIN, 5. Perhaps the same with Callariy 
A herd. 

But i’ tlie niids o’« windy tattle, 

A cliiol ctuiio wi’ a tough. 

Box’d him on’s arse wi’ u Itauld brattle. 

Till a’ the kculhu Icugh 
At liim that day. 

Ski7iner's Chrislm. Jia'mg^ First Ed.,st. 16. 

It may denote young people in general ; Su.-G. kull^ 
proles. 

[KEIJSS, 8, A pile, a heap, a mass; “a 
keilss of sillacks,’' a luunhcr of sillacks put 
into sonic receptacle, and allowed to remain 
till they liave acquired a gante or spoilt 
flavour, Gl. Orkn. and Shell. 

Isl. to, a benp, a pile, as of stones, blubber, Ac. ; 
from kasa^ to heap earth or stones upon, to earth, as 
was done to witches, miscreants, and the bodies of 
outlaws. In olden times, prob. sillacks W'cre prepared 
by burying in the ground.] 

To KEVE, r. a. V. Cave. 

To KEVE, V, a. To toss. 7h keeve the carty 
to overthrow it, A. Bor. V. Cave, 

Kevins, a.pL The refuse separated from 
grain, S. 

KEVEE. On the keveey posse.ssing that flow of 
spirits that borders on derangement, having 
a bee in one’s bonnet, Stirlings. 

Fr. etre sur le qui vive, to be on the alert, v. 

KEVEL. V. Kavel. 

To KEVEL, tt. n. To scold, to wrangle, S. A. 

The tailor’s colour comes an’ goes, 

While loud the wnhster kat'elVd ; 

The tulyie soon to furie rose.— • 

Rev. /. AicoVs Poeme^ 1. 168. 


Alem. kyfel-n, Isl. kyf^a, Sa.«G. kif-voy kaebbl-a, 
rixari ; Su.-G. kif, strife. 

KEVEL, 8. A lot. V. Cavel. 

To KEVEL, V. a. To wield in an awkward 
manner, Ettr. For. 

KEVER, 8. A gentle breeze, so as to cause 
a slight motion of the water ; a term used 
on the coast in the eastern part of Ayrshire. 

Perhaps a derivative from Keve, Cave, to toss ; q. 
what moves or tosses the boat. 

KEVIE, 8. A hen-coop. V. Cavie. 

KEW, 8. Expl. an overset,” Ayrs. ; pro- 
bably denoting too much fatigue. 

Su.-G. kufw-a, supprimere. 

KEWIS, 8.p/. Line of conduct. 

Sum gevis g^d men for thair gad kewis. 

Sum gevis to trumpouris and to schrewis. 

Dunbar^ Bannatyne Poem, p. 60, st. 11. 

Lord Hailes renders this ** ready address, fit season 
for address ; ” dorivii\g it from Fr. cue, which is used 
behind the scenes for the concluding word of a speech. 
I would rather understand it of the conclusion of a 
business; as Fr. queue bears the same sense. Ovd 
kewis, may thus denote proper conduct in general. 

It is used in a ludicrous sense, Ever^een, i. 119 : — 
And he koips ay bent his kewa, 

Spouts in his nichbours nek. 

KEWL, 8. One who rides a horse, that is 
not under proper command, with a halter, 
when he brings the halter under the horse’s 
jaws and makes it pass through his mouth, 
is said to put a kewl on, Roxb. 

C. B. c/iW7/7, a turn ; or corr. from E. coil, 

KEY, 8. The seed of the ash. V. Ash-keys. 

KEYL, 8. A bag, or sack. 

** Ane keyl full of eldin,” i.e., of fuel. Aberd. Reg., 
A. 16.16, v. XV. 692. 

This is most probably the same word with Isl. kyll, 
cuius, soccus, G. Andr. ; utor, mautica, Haldorson ; 
cx 2 >l. by Ban. laeder-aaek and taake, both denoting a 
leathern sack or bag ; Kyi, saccus, pera ; Verel. Ind. 
Kuilla, Tatian, id. V . Ihre, vo. Kit, sense 4. To these 
we must add A.-S. cylle, uter, cadus, lagena; '*a bottle, 
a barrel!, a flagon y* and dlle, ascopera, leathern 
bag Somner. 

KEYLE, 8. Ruddle ; S. keel. 

** The lordis assignis to Thomas Symsonn— to pmfe 
that the gudis that he distrenyeit for the larde of Fem- 
is dettis— war one the lard of Femyis avne landis, 8t 
ad his keyle & his mark.*’ Act. Bom. Cone., A. 14^, 
p. 67. V. Kexu 

[KEYLIN, 8. V. Keeliko, Kblino.] 

[KEYN, adj. Keen, bold, Barbour, viii. 280, 
Skeat’s Ed.] 

To KEYRTH, y. a. To scratch. 

Weil couth I keyrlh his croik bak, and keme 
his cowit nodil. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poem, p. 64. 

Keyrtk is used edit 1508, instead of day» in that 
published by Mr. Pinkerton. 
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Sn.>0. hmUnx, Bdg. ItraU^ id. Kreyl-en, imtare, 
seems sUied. 

KEYSABT, «. A hack, or frame of wood, 
in which cheeses are hung up for being 
dried, Fife. 

Teot. kaet-horde, fiscells, fiscins oasearis; from katse, 
keae, a cheese, and ftorde^ a frame of wood. This is evi 
dently the same with KaUtart, although difTerently used 
in the different counties ; as Kaisart in Angus denotes 
the cheese-vat. 

To KEYTCH, v, a. To toss, to drive back- 
wards and forwards, S. 

Tho* orthodox, they'll error make it. 

If party opposite has spake it 
Thus are we keylch^d between the twa, 
like to turn deists ane and a*. 

Ranisay*a Poema^ ii. 497. 

€t seems the same with Cache, q. v. 

Keytch, Kttch, «. A toss, S. 

“I have had better kail in my cogue, and ne’er gae 
them, tk, keytch;'' Ramsay's S. Prov., p. 39. — Kelly expl. 
this as the reply **of a haughty maid to them who tell . 
her of an unworthy suiter. • It “alludes to an act | 
among the Scottish reapers, who, if their broth be too 
hot, can throw them up into the air, as they turn pan- 
cakes, without losing one drop of them.” P. 184. 

To KIAUYEj V. a. “ To w^ork, to knead,” 
Moray. 

ITien you do buy a loaf o’ wax, 

And kiauve it wed, and mould it fair. 

Jamieson's PopxUar At//., ii. 283. 

This seems a coir, of Taave, q. v. 

KIBBLE, Kybill, adj. Strong, firm ; when 
applied to an animal, Including the idea of 
activity or agility, S. B. 

Kyhill is used by Wyntown. 

All provit gret proues wyth hyra then, 

Quhare men n»ycht so, than sudanly 
KybiU ga yon lichtly, 

Dusch lor dusch, and dyntfor dynt ; 

Mycht na man myes, quhare he wald mynt. 

T . 27. 406. 

In another MS. it is— 

OcJtill ya yow lichtly. 

Mr. Macpherson seems to view the term as inexpli- 
cable. But as the passage is most probably corr., per- 
haps it should be — 

Kybill men ga on lichtly. 

By this time Lindy is right well shot out 
Pu’ o’ good nature, sharp and snell witha’, 

And k\U)le grown at shaking of a fa’. 

Rosa's lleXenoTty p. 16. 

[KIBBLE-KABBLE, A violent dispute, 
altercation, Banffs.] • 

To Kibble-Kabble, p. n. 1. To dispute, 
wrangle, alj^rcate, ibid. 

2. To be constantly finding fault in a fretful 
manner, ibid.] 

[Kibble-Kabblin, TparU pr. Used also as a 
8. and as an adj. As an adj, it implies con- 
tinually finding fault, fretful, ibid. 

OibUe^ffobhU implies confused talk ; Kibble kabble, 
confused, angry disputing, or fretful fault-finding.] 

VOL. III. 


KIBBLING, 8. A cud^l, Gall. “ Kibbling ^ 
a rude stick or rung Gall. Encycl. 

Gael, cuaill denotes a staff or pole. But this seems 
varied from what is j^rhaps the origin of Kibble, It 
is probably a* dimin. from (7ai?ef, KavU^ Ac., a pole, a 
long 8ta|f ; Isl. baculus, cylindrus ; palanga. 

[KICK, Kacii, 8. Dirt, filth, ordure, Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

[To K|pn, Kach, t?. w. To defecate ; gener- 
ally spoken of children, ibid.] 

[Kichen, Kichtn, adj. Disgusting, dis- 
agrccal)lc ; having a somewhat disagreeable 
temper; in the latter sense the term is 
generally applied to children, Banffs.] 

KICITE, s. Apparently q. kitchie^ the name 
given to a kitchen^ S. B. 

* ' Ties skaythit the kicfie of the inland of the forsaid 
land in the distroying, byrning, A away taking of the 
cal>eri8, treis, A thaik [thatch] of the said kiche." 
Aberd. Reg., V. 16, p. 134, 135. 

KICK, 8. 1. A novelty; or something dis- 
covering vanity or singularity, S. A new kick 
is often used in this sense. 

[2. A trick, a practical joke, Banffs., Clydes. 
3. In the plural, airs, ibid.] 

[To Kick, v. n, 1. To show off, to walk with 
a vain, haughty air, Banffs. 

2. To play tricks, to teaze, Clydes. 

3. The part. pr. is used in the first sense as a 

Banffs, ; and in the second as an ad/., 
Clydes.] 

Kicky, adj. 1. Showy, gaudy, S., perhaps 
implying the idea of that vanity which . 
one shews in valuing one’s self on account 
of dress. 

Auld MeglK^rKtil began the i»lay, 

Clad in a bran-new hnddon gray, 

And in'i, 1 wal, elie look’d fu’ gay, 

And 8f>nico and kicky. 

tShirre/s' Poems, p. 218. 

2. High-minded, aiming at what is above one’s 
station, S. 

[3. Pert, tricky, clever, Clydes.] 

Lancash. “ kej'k, to go pertly,” seems allied to Kidty 
in sense 2. But I have remarked an Isl. term which 
seems to give a more natural etymon than that for- 
merly mentioned. This is keik-r, orcctus animo et 
corjx>re, Ilaldorson ; analogous to Dan. kick, daring, 
.hardy, pert. G. Andr. mentions keik-esi, retrorsum 
elatus fiector. 

This^may perhaps bo allied to Isl. kiaek-r, audax, 
animosus ; Su. -G. kaeck. Germ, keck, id. ; unless ab- 
jn‘eviate<l from E. kickshaw, derived from Fr. quelqut 
'chose. V. the odj. 

KICK-UP, 8. A tumult, an uproar, Roxb., 
Aberd.; from the vulgar phrase, to kick up 
a du8t. 
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To KID, V. n, 1. To toy; as, to kid amang the | 
lasaeH, Fife ; Su.-G. kaet-jasy lascivire. V. 
Cate. 

[2, To render pregnant, Banffs.] | 

Kiddet, part. adj. In a state of pregnancy, 
with child, Ayrs. 

This might scorn allied to Kid^ as denoting a snurioiis 
child. V. Kii/riNo. But the term there uaoa seems 
rather to contain an allusion to one who h 2 & stolen, | 
and wishes to conceal, a young goat in her lap. This 
is most probably a word of great antiquity ; and may 
be allied to Moes.-G. quithna, Su.-O. qmed^ Alem. qiiitif 
Isl. qund ury uterus ; whence Isl. qwidotj, praognaiis, 
qwid’a^ ventrem implere. It seems, indeed, to have a 
common origin with Kyte^ the belly. It luuj, however, | 
strong marks of alhnity to the Welsh. Eor C. B. cyd- | 
io signifies coire, copulare ; and cyd^ coitus, copula, 
conjunctio. 

Kiddy, adj. Wnnton, Ang. V. Caiote. 

O.Yt.hjde. “ A/yf/f? or ioly. Jocundus. Vernosus. 
Hilaris.” Trompt. i'arv. 

KID, Katd, Kkd, 5 . The louse of sheep. ' 

Some seeking lire in the crown of it keeks ; 

Some c.liops the kids into tlnur cheeks, 

Pol'inarif Coll.^ iil. 21. 

Th«>ir swarms of vermino, and sheen kmds^ 

Dcligiits to lodge, beiieatli the iihiids. 

Vlcland's Poems, p. 34. 

“ Ticks or kedsy the hirujobosca oviiia.” Agr. Surv. 
IVcb., ]). .301. 

( ’ailed also Sheep-taids in Clydesdale. 

KIDE, s. 

Now am 1 caught out of kide to cares so colder 
Int() care am I caught, and couched in clay. 

*S//’ Guwan and Sir (Pd., i. 12. 

It Hoeins doubtful, whether it simiilies ac<{uaiiitance, 
kindred, or country. A.-S. kyth, kyf/dhr, notitia; eon- 
sanguinei ; patria. It is still said, 8. that one is far 
awayyWic aw his kith and kin. V. Kith, 

KIDGJK, a(fj. Lovingly atiachod, Ayrs.; 
the saiiKi with Caigie^ (Midgi/^ cp v. 

[To KIE, V. a. To detect, io catcli in the j 
act, Shell.] I 

KTF 4 D,^)( 7 ? f. jjo. Detected, discovered, ihld. j 

it seems a corr. of kythed, (p made known. 

[KIEGER, s. Stiffness in the neck, caused 
hy keeping it long in one position, Slietl.] 

[To KIEVE, V. n. To strive in eniulatioii.] 

To JvIFFIjE, V. n. To cough ; when caused 
hy a tickling sensation in the throat, Roxh. 

K 1 FFI 4 E, 8. A troublesome or tickling cough, 
Roxh. ^ 

Kifflin’-cough, 8. A slight cough, caused 
as above, ibid. 

This seems merely a variation of Kighle, used to 
denote a short tickling cough. Teut. ikh, spirandi 
diHicultas, kich-en, dimculter spirare, levitcr atejue 
inauitor tussire. 


KIGII, Kigheb, Kighgb, A short, tick- 
ling cough; a ktgh of a cough is sometimes 
used also, S. 

To Kigh, Kigher, Kighle, v. n. To have 
a short, tickling cough, S. 

Germ, keloh-ertf tussire, Belg. kich^enf anhelare, diill- 
culter spirare. 

KEGIIENIIEABTED, Kickbnhbabted, 
adj. Faiuthoarted, chickeuhearted, S. 

This, especially from the appearance which the word 
has assumed in E., might at first seem to be formed 
from chkken. But it is certainly from Isl. Sw. hikn q. 
subsidere, spiritum amittere ; Verel. Ind. 

To KIGHER, Kicker, v. n. To titter, to 
laugh in a restrained way, S. The usual 
phrase is, klgherin and lauchiny as opposed 
to gawjiu and lauchin. V. Gauf. 

Germ, kkker-n, id. Teut. keher-eny however, is ren- 
dered cachinnari, iinmoderat6 ridere ; Kilian. 

Kigiier, Ktoker, s. a restrained laugh, a 
titter, S. 

KIL, a term entering into the formation of 
many names of places in S. 

“The word kil is the same with the Gjj^lic word citi, 
(the consonant c, in the Gaelic, being sounded hard, 
like k in English,) signifying a church-yard. Some 
make this word to signify a burying-place ; but the 
Gaelic word for this is ctadh. The word cili is, per- 
haps, the oVigiiial of the English word cell^ W'hich sig- 
nifies the cave, or little habitation of a religious per- 
son.” V. Kilmadock, Perths. Statist. Acc., xx. 40. 

Gael, cill is not only rendered, the grave, but a chapel, 
a cell ; Shaw. 

To KILO II (hard), v. n. 1. To throw up 
behind, apjilied to a horse, especially wdien 
tickled on the croup, Roxb. 

2. 7b kilch up. A person, seating himself on 
one end of a board or form, when, by his 
weight, he suddenly raises up the other, is 
said to make it kilch upy Ibid. 

Most probably from the v. to Kilt. 

KILCH, 5. A side blow ; a catch ; a stroke 
got unawares Gall. Encycl. 

Transposed perhaps from Teut. klias-eyi, which sig- 
nifies both adhaerare, (the idea suggested by catch, 
whence Belg. klmen, bur), and affligere. 

KILCH ES, s.pl. The name given to the 
wide-mouthed trousers or pantaloons worn 
by male children, Stirlings,, Upp, Clydes. 

As this dress immediately succeeds the kUt, it might 
seem that the name had been formed from the latter 
term, as if softened from kilt-ho8€. 1^'r. chattsee. how- 
ever, denoting breeches, may be the origin of the last 
syllable. But 1 can scarcely view it as composed from 
two languages. JJauU de chauase is a Fr. phrase for 
breeches ; and calaqfia for short and close breeches of 
linen. 

KILE, Kyle, s. A chance ; [pi. kilisy the 
game of ninepins, called also rollie^olie^ 
(pron. rowHe-^powliej) in Ajts.] 
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Quo’ she, unto the shcal step ye o’er by, 

And warm yoursdl till I mflk out my ky.— 

Content were they, at sic a lucky Arifo, 

And thought they hodna gotten a beguile. 

Moss's HcUnorSi p. 77. 

Hence the proverbial phrase, Kyle aboutf an equal 
chance, or one good deed lor another, S. B. 

Come. Colin, now and give rae kyle about, 

I helped you, when nano else wad, 1 doubt. 

Ibid.^ p. 84. 

‘ This might seem to be from keilt q. a lucky throw at 
nine pins ; but rather a corr. of 0feiu7, q. v. sometimes 
pron. keuL Cole, turn, Derbys. is certainly from this 
source. “It is his cale to go Gl. Grose. 

[“Item, that samyn nycht (11th May, 1406) in 
Drumnym, to the king to play at the kilis, xxviij s.” 
Accts. L. H. Treasurer, Vol. i., p.'275, Dickson. 

The kilis was a favourite game in the West of Scot- 
land during fairs, and was one of the amusements of 
Fastem’s Ken. — pron. Faslneen or /Ytiuiccw.] 

KfLL, 8, ‘ 1. A kiln, S. 

Than he bear kendlin^ to the kiU, 

But scho start all up in a jow. 

Wife of AiicMei'nmchty^ Jiann. Poeins, p. 218. 

The E. word kUn retains the A.-S. form of cylne^ 
which seems an abbrev. of ^ylene^ id. A'i//, however, 
had also been used in 0. E. ; as Somner renders the 
A.-S. word, “a kill ov kilne." But I do not observe 
a single cognate term in A.-S. ; and am therefore iu- 
clinea to give considerable weight to what is said by 
Ihre conce|/[iing the Su.-G. synon. Koelna^ also under 
KqI. He remarks that Su.-G. kytbn, signifies to kindle 
a fire, ignem accendore, also written quill-a ; and in 
West-Gothlaiid kylle denotes dry wood, ligna arida, 
quae ignem citius arripiunt. He views j^at. coUna^ or 
cxdinay as originally the same with Su.-G. koelua^ a 
kiln ; observ'ing, that this term did not properly denote 
a kitchen, or place for cooking, but according to Nonius, 
p. 1248, a place, ubi largior ignis colitur. 

C. B. cytyn signifies a kiln, or furnace. This Ow'cn 
traces to cyl, used in the same sense. But he gives as 
its primary meaning; “What surrounds, incloses, or 
hems in.” 

Under the word Kol, Hire mentions a phrase used by 
the ancient Icelanders, which 1 w'ould have quoU'd in 
illustrating the S. phrase, A avuhl coal to hlau\ had I 
observed it sooner. This is Brcnna at kolduin kohmi, 
inbendio penitus delcrc, ut nil supersit practer car- 
bones ; 01. Tryggv., S. It seems literally to signify 
“to burn to a cauld coal.” V. Caulu coal, under 
Cali>, adj. 

2. The kilVa on fire, A phrase used to denote 
any great tumult or combustion, 8. 

3, To fire the kill^ or Min, To raise a combus- 
tion, to kindle a flame. 

“They parted after the Bishop had desired the Earl 
[Awyle] to take ^re of an old and noble family, and 
tcild him, that his opposing the clause, excepting the 
King’s Sons and Brothers, had Jlred the Kiln, Wod- 
rowA Hist., ii. 206. 

“He was afterwards told by a Bishop, That that had 
downright /yed the KUn,'* Sprat, Ibid., p. 216. 

The phrase contains an allusion to the suddenness 
with which a kiln, filled with dry grain, is kindled. 

“ The kiln's on fire, the kilVs on fi re. 

The kiln's on fire, she's a’ in a lowe.' 

He was pleased to inform me,— that the Hielands 
were clean broken out every man o’ them.” Rob Roy, 
iii. 271. 

The same idea is also thus expressed, The JAln was 
in a bleeze, S. : i.e., every thing was in a state of com- 
bustion. 


“ Sao then the kiln was in a hlteze again, and they 
brought us a’ three on wi’ them to inak us an example 
as they ca’t.” Tales of my Landlord, iii. 12. 

4. To set the kill on fire, 

— “‘Confound him,’ said Montrose, — *he has con- 
trived set the kill on fire as fast as I put it out. ’ ” 
l.jeg. Montr. Talcs, 8d Ser. iv., 262. 

To Set the Kill adow, is used in the same sense, S. 

The Captain’s a queer hand, and to speak to him 
about that or any thing else that crosses the maggot, 
wad 1^ to act the kiln a loio." Heart Mid Loth., iv. 
179, 180. 

[Kill-beddin, s. The straw spread on ji 
kiln floor on wliicli the grain was laid ; 
hence the phrase, ‘ as dry as kill-beddin' 
KanfFs.] 

Kill-fuddie, s, Tlie aperture by wliich the 
fuel is put into the kiln, Mearns. 

This is dilFcrent from the Killogie, as the kilhfuddic, 
is in the interior part of the killoyie, immediately form - 
iug tlio month of the kill. 

Fiidtlie may be allitul to Tout, voed-m, vued-en, alcre, 
nutrire, q. the place by which the kiln is fed or sup- 
plied. Isl. fitd-r, however, signifies calor, heat ; and 
Gael, fod, foul, a turf, a peat. 

Kilu-hugoie, IviLN-iiooiE, 8 , Slieth, the 
same with S. KUloifie, 

Kill-loote, Kiln-logte, a. The fire-place 
in a kiln ; also, the s])ace liefore the tirc- 
j)lace, 8. Ilelg. Imj, a hole. 

“This night ho was laid in the kilndoyie, having 
Lc^ouard T^eslie — uj)on the one arm, ami a strong lim- 
mar, calhid M‘Griman on the other.” SpaUling’s 
Troubles, i. 38. 

Kili.31AN, 8 , The 7nan who has the charge 
of the kill, 8. 

“ Kilhnan, the man who attends to the kiln in a 
mill.” Gall. Encycl. 

Kill-meat, s, A perquisite or small pro- 
portion of the shillhiij or aheelhnja of a mill, 
which falls to the share of the under-miller, 
KoxI). 

Kill-sfendin, 8 , An old tenn for the fire 
of a kiln, Ang., from the great expenditure 
of feul. 

Kill-summers. V. Summers. 

To Kili., V, a. To kiln dry, 8. 

“That the clau.se, thoUny fire and water, by the re- 
ceived opinion of Lawyers, was only to l>e understood 
of corns which were imported ungrinded, and kiUed and 
milled within tlie boundis of the thirlagc.” Fountain- 
hall, i. 25. 

Kill /)F a stack, a. The opening to that 
vacuity which is left in a stack of com 
or hay, for the admission of air, in order to 
prevent its being heated, Roxb. 

Probably from its resemblance to the opening in a 
kiln for drying grain. Teut. kuyl, however, signifies 
fovea, fodina, sj^cus ; viewed as allied to Greek koiX-os, 
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hollow. Germ. huUt foramen in terra. Belg. huyl is 
expl. by Sewol “a hole, cave, don, pit Su.-O. 
antrum, ipecua. Those terms must, I think, be viewed 
as originally the same with Ir. and Gael. ctYZ, ceill, ceaU^ 
a cell or hermit’s cave ; Lat. celi-a ; and C. B. ctf, a 
recess, a corner. 

KILL-COW, s. A matter of consequence, 
a serious affair ; as, Ye needna mind, I’m 
sure it’s nae sic great kill-cow Teviotd. 

In reference, most probably, to a blow thaiia sufE- 
cient to knock down or hill a cow. 

KILLICK, 8. 1. “ The flue of an anchor 

Gall. Encycl. This must denote the fluke. 

2. “ The mouth of a pick-axe ibid. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. Mick-r, curvamen, aduncitas ; 
q. Cleikt S. 

KILLIE, 8, 1. An instrument of amusement 
for children. A plank or beam is placed 
on a wall, so that one end projects a good 
way farther than the other. A child then 
places himself upon the long end, while 
two or three press down the short end, so 
as to cause him to mount, Roxb. [In Perths., 
pron. keelie,] 

2. An act of amusement in this way, ibid. 

To Killie, V. a. To raise one aloft in the 
manner above described, ibid. 

Kili^icoup, 5. A somersault, Roxb.; from 
killicy explained above, and coup, a fall, 

“ That gang tried to keep vilont leasehaud o’ your 
aiii holds, an’ your ain ha’, till yo gae them a killi- 
coiip. ” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 286. 

There is an Isl. term, which rosonihlos this in its I 
formation and sense ; Kyllifiat-r, ad funduin prostratus. ' 

KILLIEMiVIIOU, 5. An uproar, a con- 
fusion, Ettr. For. 

KILLING, s. Cod. V. Keelling. 

KILLMOULIS, 8. The name given in Roxb. 
to a hobgoblin represented as having no 
mouth. lie is celebrated in some old tradi- 
tionary rhymes. 

A\dd KilmmtliSj wanting the mow, 

Come to me ye now, &c. 

C. B. gwyll, a goblin. The latter part of the desig- 
nation seems to bo moiofesa, i.e., without a mouth. 

KILLOGIE,^ V. Logie. 

To KILLOGUE, v, n. To hold secret and 
close conference togetlier, as apparently 
laying a plot ; synon. with Cognosi, Clydes. 

This seems merely a oorr. of the obsolete E. v. to 
Collmgm^ still used in the sense given above. John- 
son seems to view this v. as formed from Lat. collega. 
But the origin rather seems to be collig-are, to be con- 
federate. killogue may, however, be corr. from the 
low E. V. to colloquet to wheedle, to decoy with fair 
words ; deduced from Lat. colloguor. 


[KILPACK, 8. A small basket made of 
dockens or twigs, Shetl.] 

KILLRAVAGE, s. Expl. a mob of dis- 
orderly persons Gall. Encycl. V. Gilba- 

VAOB. 

KILLYLEEPY, s. The common Sandpiper, 
Tringa hypoleucos, Linn. Loth. 

KILLYVIE, 8.* A state of great alertness 
or excitement, West of S. 

** Since they were on the kiUgvie to see the King^ ^ 
pound or two, more or less, a hundred years hence, 
would never be missed.” Bl. Mag., Sept. 1822, p. 816. 

Fr. qui vive f De quel parte etes-vous ? Diet. Trev. 
Perhaps q. Qui Ul vive, who lives there ? 

KILLY-WIMPLE, s. A gewgaw, a ficti- 
tious ornament ; as, She has der mony killy- 
wimples in her singing ; she sings with too 
many quavers and affected decorations; 
Loth. 

KILMARNOCKWHITTLE. Acantphrase 
used for a person of either sex who is already 
engaged or betrothed, Roxb. 

To KILSII, p. a. To push. Dunffr. Hence, 

Kilsh, 8 . A push, ibid. 

Perhaps pf Welsh origin ; O. B. cilgwth signifies a 
push, cilgwth-iaw, to drive back, to repulse. 

KILT, Kelt, s, A loose dress, extending 
from the belly to the knee, in the form oi 
a petticoat; worn in the Highlands by men, 
and in the Lowlands by very young boys, 
S. Tlio Highlanders call this piece of dress 
the filibeg. 

The following account is given of the dress of a High- 
land gentleman in the Isle of Skye. 

“He wore a pair of brogues, — ^Tartan hose which 
came up only near to his knees, and left them hare ; — 
a purple camblet — black waistcoat, — a short green 
cloth coat lx)und with gold cord, — a yellowish bushy 
wig, — a large blue bonnet with a gold thread button.^’ 
Boswell’s Journ., p. 183. 

Aft have I wid thro’ glens with chorking feet, 

When neither plaid nor kelt cou’d fend woet. 

Hamsay'a Poems, ii. 893. 

As the Goth, term denotes that part of the gown 
which is above the girdle, it deserves remark, that, 
among the Highlanders, the kilt seems to have been 
originally formed by folding and girding up the lower 
part of the mantle plaid. 

It has also boon wntten QueU. 

“Those among them who travel on foot, and have 
not attendants to carry them over the waters — vary it 
[the Trouse] into the Quell, which is « manner I am 
about to describe. 

— “A small part of the plaid — is set in folds and 
girt round the waist to make of it a short petticoat, 
that reaches half way down the thigh, and the rest 
is brought over the shoulders, and then fastened be- 
fore, below the neck, often with a fork, and sometimes 
with a bodkin, or sharpened piece of stick.” Letters 
from a Gentleman in the N. of S., ii. 184-5. 

Pennant seems to speak as if keU were a Gael. term. 
V. Filibeg. But Gael, caelt Is used only in a general 
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senM for apptjnel. The term is undoubtedly Goth. 
8a.-G« hiUt J&oU, is rendered sintM, denoting that part 
of the gown aboTe the mrdle which used to be very 
wide, and was employed for containing or carrying any 
thing: IsL sinus vestis anterior; G. 

An£, p. 141. KidUa occurs indeed in the sense of 
gremium, I kiolUt hera^ shall carry in hia hoaom ; Isa., 
xl. 11. y. Verel. Ind. From the term, as used in the 
sense of shtusor lap, is formed Sa.>G. koUf praetexta, 
vestis infantum ; ham-kolt, a child’s coat. Barn com 
gaar i koU, a child in coats, i.e., as expressed in S. 
**He still wears a kiU,** or, **he has not got breeches.** 
The term, however, in Su.-G. and IsL, as denoting 
lap and boaom, seems to have had only a slight tran- 
jlition from its primitive signification ; which, I a^re- 
bend, occurs in Moes-G. SUhei, venter, uterus. Gan- 
imi$ in kUthdn^ concioies in utero ; Luc., i. 31. This, 
as some havesupposea, is the root of A.-S. ciid, E. ehibl. 

To Kilt, or Kilt Up, v, a. 1. To tuck up, 
tb truss. A woman is said to kilt her coats, 
when she tucks them up, S. 

For Venus efter the gye and maner there, 

Ane actiue bow apoun hir schulder bare, — 

With wind wailing her haris lowsit of trace, 

Her skirt kiUU till hir bcu^e knee. 

Doug. Virgil^ 23, 3. 

KiU up your dais abone your waist, 

And speid yow hame again in haist. 

Lyndaay, Pink. 3. P. A, ii. 56. 

Now she has hltid her robes of green, 

A piece below her knee ; 

And a’ the live-lang winter night 
The dead corp followed she. 

RiUorCa S. Songa^ ii. 20S. 

Dan. kiU-rer, to gird, kiU-er op, opIclU-er, Su.-G. 
unHU-a, to truss, to tuck up, tunioam succingere ; I 
Ihre. The girdle which fastens up the clothes is ' 
called kiUcr-hand. Hence, as would seem, the K. 
phrase, to be in keUer, to be ready or prepared. On 
this word Seren. mentions O. Sw. uphUta kona, colli- 
gatis veitibus mulier, qno paratiorofiiciis oboundisfiat; 
adding, Et hinc verisimile est hoc, A^. kelter, iisurpari 
coepisso de eo, qui est in promptu. renders upkilta, 
vestes supra ventrem colugare. The affinity of the v. 
to Moes-G. kUthei, venter, is obvious. V. the «. 

2. To elevate or lift up anything quickly, 

Aug. I 

It is applied ludicrously to tacking up by a halter. 

^Their bare preaching now 

Makes the thmsb-bush keep the cow, 

Better than Scots or Englisn kings 
Could do by kilting them with striugs. 

Clelatid’s Poerns, p. 30. 

She has na play’d wi’ me sic pranks, 

As raise me up just wi' a bla^ 

Syne wi* a vengeance lat me fa*, 

As many ane sno’s kUtet up. 

Syne set them fairly on their doup. 

Cock^a Mimple drains, p. 69, 

3. To Hit awd wi^ also to Hit out o\ To carry 
off quickly, South of S. ; apparently an 
oblique use of the v. as signifying to truss, 
as it is said to pack off with a thing. 

** He’s a clever fallow, indeed ! maun kUt awa* wi 
aa bonnie lass in the morning, and another at night, 
less wadna serve him ! but if he doesna kiU himself 
oui 0 * the country, I’se HU him wi* a tow.” Tales of 
my Landlord, 1st Ser., i. 341. 

In the last phrase the v. is evidently need in sense 2. 
Hence, as would seem. 


Kilt, s. 1. The slope of a stone, especially 
in the erection of a staircase ; a term in 
masonry, Loth. Dan. Hlte^ a taking in. 

2. Applied, in a figurative sense, to an un- 
naturd or ungraceful elevation of the voice 
in music, Loth. 

Kilted, part adj. Dressed in a kilt, as dis- 
tingblished from one who wears breeches, 
S. 

“The shepherd— received from the bands of some 
kilted menial, hia goau and his cake.** Blackw. Mag., 
July 1820, p. 375. 

Kiltie, s. One who is dressed in a kilt ; 
[also, one wearing a very short dress], 
Clydes. 

Kilting, s. The lap, or part of a woman’s 
petticoat that is tucked up, S. 

“ She has got a kid in her kiUing ; ** S. Prov. 

“ That is, she has cot a bastard about her. — Women, 
when they go to work, truss up their petticoats with a 
belt, and this they call their kilting,'' Kelly, p. 300. 

To KILT, r. a. 1. To overturn, to upset, 
Roxb. 

2. With prep, o'er, to turn over ratlier by 
sleight than by strength ; as, “ See gin ye 
can kilt that stano o'er." South of S. 

It is synon. with Cant, Cant o'er ; apparently im- 
plying that the help of an angle is taken in the opts 
ration, if it can bo had. 

[3. To do a thing neatly, skilfully, Ayrs.] 

Kilt, s. 1. An overturn, the act of overturn- 
ing, ib. 

As tho v. to KUt signifios “to lift up any thing 
quickly,’* this seems merely an oblique use of it nearly 
in tho same sense ; as suggesting the idea of an object 
being suddenly lifted up in the act of overturning. 

2. The proper mode of management, Gall, 
[the best and neatest method of working 
as, “Ye hae na got into the kilt o’t, yet,’ 
Ayrs.] 

“ Kilt, proper method, right way. — Wo say of such 
a one that is not properly up to hia trade, that ho has 
not the kill of it, and of those who well understand 
what they are doing, that they have the kilt o’i.” 
Gall. Encycl. 

Mactaggart seems disposed to view tliis as a secon- 
dary sense of kiU, loose garment ; as used in regard 
to those who were, or were not, of the same clan. It 
would have been prcferablo, surely, to have referred 
to the cognate v., signifying to tuck up, to truss ; as 
intimiting that one was either qualified to do a thing 
neatly, or the reverse. But it rather seems allied to 
Kilt, as signifying to turn a thing quickly over, by 
first setting it on its end or on a comer. 

Kilt-Rack, a. That which lifts up the 
rack 6i a mill, Ang. V. Kilt, v. 
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KILTllll, s. Apparently, cheer, entertain- 
ment. 

Right cozylie to ease was set my stumps, 

Well hapM with liountith hose and twa-sol’d pumps ; 

Syne on my four-hours’ luncheon chew’d my cood, 

Sic kilter pat me in a merry mood. 

Slarmtf Hammy' a Poci^a, ii. 389. 

t^roperly, |)reparation ; evidently the same witli E. 
kelter. V. Kii.t, v. 

“A. Bor. kdter, frame, order, condition.” Gl. Grose. 

KILTIE, 8, Expl. a spawned silmoii 
Gall. Encycl. This must signify, one that 
has been spawning. V. Kelt, id. 

KIM, adj, 1. Keen, spirited, Aberd., Mcarns. 

And ne’er .shall we a better story hear, 

Than that kiin banter with the luigs of Ayr. 

W, Realties Tales^ p. 47. 

2. Spnicc, Aberd. 

Isl. khn-a^ deridcro j kimlnn^ dorisor, kimhi^ subsan- 
nator, kiminng, joous invcctivuH, Haldoreoii. JfJtj kymCf 
jocor, facetiaa fuinlo, kyviVf facetua jocus, kyminnf fa- 
cetuR, kjimrffy-7\ jocnlaris, G. Andr. The latter ren- 
ders the cognate terms in a more favourable sense than 
the former. It is probable, that our adj. had been 
originally applied to mere jocularity. It is not used 
in the sense of haritcring or derision. 

KIMMEN, Ktmjioni), ». I. A milk-nnil, 
S. (_). 

2. A liirffc sliiillow tub used iu brow-houses ; 
Ulij). Clydes. 

** Ane quheill, ano gryte hjmmoud;" Aberd. Reg., A. 
1/538, V. IG. 

3. A small tub, Angus. 

Gael. cmnaVt “a wkiininor, a sort of dish, a pail 
Shaw, B. rwman, “a largo w'oodcn vessel, a tub ; a 
kivo, or browning tul) Owen. 

A. Bor. Kiin/in may perhaps be view'od a.s a diiiiin. 
from tliesc. Botli it ami Kirnncl denote “ a powder- 
ing-tub. North.” Grose. 

KIMMEK, s. 1. A gossi]). V. CtsiMUH. 

2. Used as denoting a married woman, (Jail. 

“ Kiminer, a gude-wife Gall. Eiuyel. 

To Kimmkr, V. //. 1. To gossip, or to meet 

for gossiping, South of S. 

At (inios when auld wdves Imvwr thrung, 

And buigue.s at rimdoni glibly gang. 

Oft hau 1 seen thee bidu the bang 
Of a’ was there ; — 

Addrtas to I'obaeeo, A. Scott's PoemSy p. 31. 

2. To bring forth a child, Laiiarks. ; a ludic- 
rous term. 

This might seem to be corr. from Belg. kindev-cn^ 
“to bo in child-bearing,” Sewel. But jierhaps it is 
rather from O. Kr, cvminer-t}\ “to gossip it, to play 
the gossip,” (A)tgi’. ; as originally dtuioting the assis- 
tance given to a woman iu ehihlbcd ; as Cmninerf or 
Khnmer, not only denotes a gossip in geiicri^l, but in 
Shetl. a midwife. 

Kimmerin, 5, An entertainment at the birth 
of a child, Gall. 

“ Kimmerina, the feasts at births. These the Kim- 
mors, or gude wives, have to themselves ; no men are 
allowed to partake along with them.” Gall. Encycl. 


[KIMPLE, 8. A piece of any solid sub- 

stance ; generally applied to food, Banffs.] 

[Kim r LET, s. A small piece; dimin. of 

Kimple, ibid.] 

[Kimplock, Kimplack, s, A very large 
piece ; synon. kneevelock, ibid.] 

KIN, Kind, S. 

It is variously combined, as alkint all kind of, some- 
times redundantly, alkin kynd^ 8. B. 8ik kin^ such kind, 
na kin, no kind, (mhat kin (8. corr. whaUin, Rudd.), 
what kind of, onykin, any kind, &;c. «a 

’file cornpauio all haillclie, leist and best, 

Thrang to the well to drink, auhllk ran south west, 
Throw out ano mcid quhair lukin flouris grew. 

Palice of Umionr, ii. 41. 
Thair was na hope of mercie till deuyis, 
nuiir was na micht iny friend be na kin wyis. 

iWd., i. 71. 

The races o’er, they hale the dools 
W’i* drink o’ a' kin kind ; 

Groat feck gae hirplin hame like fools, 

The crij)plc leaLi the blind. 

Feryusaon's Poems, ii. 64. 
Tlmn, bwt my kyne remode 
Thirmyis pwt this Lord to dode. 

Wyntomif vi. 14. 118. 
Folow iu-til successyown 
In miy kyiu lync down cummai^. 

im,, viii. 4 . 28. 

It has been elsewhere observed that diminutives are 
formed l)y the adtlition of k V. the letter K, But it 
seems to leaves been rather overlooked, that not merely 
k and ke are used as marks of diminution, but ken^ or 
km, 'I'hus we have E. mannikin, “a little man, a 
dwarf which Johns, erroneously derives from man, 
and klehf, little; ** lambkin, a little lamb; pipkin, a 
small earthen boiler ; kilderkin, a small barrel which 
ho still more strangely deduces from Belg. kindekin, 
“ a baby,” instead of deriving it from the word of the 
same form signifying a small vessel. 

The Ttjut., indeed, points out the tnie origin of this 
termination ; for it freciucntly occurs in this language; 
as in khnnken, parvnm inentum, a little chin, from 
kinne, mentum ; kistkm, a little chest, from kkie, cista ; 
hntlekm, tugurioluni, from hvtte, tugurium, &c., &c. 
Belg, kindi'kvn, a littio child, from kind, kinde, a child. 
1 am satished, that this diminutive has had its orimn 
from kind, or the cognate terms in other dialeots, de- 
noting a child. Thus E. mannikin is merely a cliild- 
man, i.o., a dwarf ; kmdeken, a child-child, or a little 
child ; a landdin, a lamb in , its earliest stage. This 
word, as denoting a child, must be viewed as originally 
the same with that whicli signifies genus or kind, as 
well lus with kin, kindred. Thus, A.-S. cyn or cynn 
signifies not only semen, progenies, but cognatio, and 
also genus. 8u.-G. koen, anciently kyn, signifies 
gencratio, commtio, and genus ; Isl. ki/n, genus, gens, 
fainilia, kyua, soboles ; Alcm. chind, kind, cnwin, 
chnnm, kunni, finus, infans, puer ; semen, genus, 
familia. Germ, hind, proles, foetus aniinalis ; hunn, 
genus, generatio, oognatio ; Moes-G. kun, genus, 
generatio. • 

Nor is it surprising, that the same term should ori- 
ginally denote children or relations, and kind. For 
what is kind, as predicated of any animal, but the 
closeness of its relation to others that possess the same 
distinguisliing qualities, or to those that are of one 
blood, originally sprung from one stock ? Even as ex- 
tended to vegetables, it denotes that affinity which 
proceeds from the same seed. Thus it is said ; “ The 
eartih brought forth grass, herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his Imd, 
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whose seed is in itself.** Gen. i. 12. Seo eortlie for- 
thateah groioende voirte [wort] and saed herende be hire 
cinne, and treow^ehtoilc eaed hoMende a^fter ?im 
hiwe; A.-S. Vers. 

From the affinity which oan be distinctly traced 
in some Ungnsges or dialects, wo may venture to 
conclude that all the terms of this form, denoting both 
relation by bloodt and by ib'nd, have originated from 
verbs expressive of generation or birth. A.-S. cyn is ^ 
undoubtedly from cenn-any parere, parturire ; also | 
generare ; Germ, hind and kunn are ]^th from kenn-eUy | 
parere, gignere. Gr. yivo^y progenies, familia, also 
genus, as opposed to species, is from 7 ci'vdb), genero, pro* 
ffigno, or yivofiaiy ylyvo/ioiy nascor, mgnor. As the same 
A.-S. V, which signifies to begot, also signifies to know ; 
^oesides the verbal resemblance between yho/iot and 
ylpuf^KOf, ylyp<a<TK(a, to know, it deserves observation, 
that one of its oblique senses is coeo cum aliquo, a 
sense of the term know retained jn E. I need scarcely 
add, that Lat. genusy as it has all the three senses of 
kindred, ofifspring, and kind, is evidently formed from 
the obsolete v, gen^Oy whence genniy id., I begot, and 
giffnoy retaining the signification of the ancient verb. 

'A.-S. c»>mc, Isl. hint Goth, itim, id. A.-S. mllcyny 
omnigenus, Su.-G. alUcyns is used precisely in the 
same sense, being rendered, omnis generis ; Ihre, vo. | 
Kofii. ^ 1 

Kinbot, Kynbute, 8. The reparation to be 
made for the sudden slaughter of a relative, 
by the payment of a sum to the survivors. 

This was one of the privileges demanded by Macduff, 
in return for his noble exertions in Ijohalf of Malcolm 
Oanmorc: ‘‘Quod ipso, et omnes in postenim de sua | 
cognatione, pro subitanca ot improvisa opcisione, gau* 
derent privilegio Icgis Al* Duffy ubi genorosus occidons 
solvendo argenti quatuor marcas ad Kinbot y et verna- , 
cuius duodecim marcas, remissionem plenariam exindc | 
reportaret.” Fordun 8cotichron., Li 6. v. c. 9. | 

Lord Hailes has observed, that Fordun, by using the j 
expression, “that they should have the benefit of 
McDuffs Law,” plainly refers to an usage which existed 
in his own times : and that Buchanan, Lib. vii., p. 
115, says that this law, usque ad aetatem patrum 
nostrorum, quamdiu scilicet ox ea familia superfuit j 

a uisquam, duravit. Lord Hailes indeed conjectures, | 
tiat this could only have boon a temporary privilege, | 
continuing to the tenth generation ; Annals, i. 4. But 
this conjecture is not supported byjproof. If Macduff | 
asked this privilege os the reward of his services, it is j 
more probable that he would ask it without hesitation, j 
t» perpetuam rei m^moriamy than that he should ro- 
stnet it to a certain number of generations. On th« | 
other hand, if Malcolm saw no ^surdity in granting i 
such a privilege for ten generations, he would perceive I 
as little in maKing it coeval with the existence of Mac- 
duff’s posterity. If he granted it at all, it would cer- 
tainly^ in the terms in which it was demanded. 

Besides the comt)ensation in money or goods, 
required by the kindred of one who had been slain, ' 
(V. Cro), a sort of public penango was, at least occa- | 
•ionally, demanded of those who had been concerned \ 
in the slaughter. We have an interesting account of j 
this ceremony in one of our old Acts. It respects the 
slaughter of ffohn the Bruce of Airth, by William of [ 
Menteitb, of the Canw, Knycht, his brothers Archibald • 
and Alexander, and kindr^. 

“It is appointit, aggreit, Ac., anent the ded [death] 
k slauchter of vmquhile Johne the Broiss, faidcr to 
the said Robert, & tor amendis, kynbute, k frcndschip 
te be A stand bett^ the saidis partiis in tymetocum, 
in maner as folowis. In the first, the said Archibald 
Menteth k sa mony personis as ar now one lif, k 
pi'esent in this tonne [Edinburgh], that were com- 
mittoris of the said slauchter, saU apoun Twisday the 


XX day of the said monetho now instant cum to the 
merkat corss of Edinburgh in thair Ivuiug [linen] 
claithis, with ber [bare] swerdis in their haudis, k ask 
the said Robert vt his frendis forgeuauce of the deth of 
the said Johne, as the maner is vait tharof, k to remitt 
to thaim the rancour of thair hartis ; A sail for the 
saulo of the said Johne seik or ger soik the four hod 
[principal] pilgramage of Scotland, A thare say mess 
for the saulo : and forther, the said Robert the Broiss 
sail within xx d.ais nixt tocum enter ane prost to sigiie 

^[sing] in the kirk of Artli h>r tho space of twa yeris, 
the sai j Robert payand the tauhalf of his fee, A tho 
said Archibald of Menteth tho tothcr half ; tho quhilkis 
twa yeris boand past, the said Rob*, sail ger ane prost 
signo in the samyn kirk for the said saule.’" Act. Doni. 
Cone., A. 1490, p. 1.'>.*1. 

This is also written kynbute. 

“That Walter Blare sail —nay to Robert of Cargill 
— XXV mercis, for tho (piliilk he is bundin to the said 
Walter bo ano obligaeionno schewin — before the lordis 
for a kynbute: — alss for xx inerkia that the said Robert 
pait to a preist that sango for the man that was slayno. ” 
Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1478, p. 9. 

Tho word is evidently from A.-S. cin, kindred, and 
boty compensation. 

KINCHIN, 8. A cliild ill cant language. 

This in one of the very few terms of this descrip- 
tion that can be traced. It is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion of Belg. kitidekeHy a little eliild, a diminutive from 
kindy a child. 

Iviycirix-MORT, s. A youn;^ jLfirl educated in 
thieving; a cant tenn. V. Grose's Class. 
Diet. 

‘Tho times are sair altered since I was a kinchin 
Guy Mannoring, ii, 07. 

Kinchin mnrtH is also cxpl. “beggars’ children carried 
at their motliers’ backs in sheets (JroHC. From kin- 
chitiy a child, and inort, a woman, i.o., a female child. 

* KIND, s. Nat ure ; iiot thf'lr kludy not belong- 
ing to tlieni, or, not proper or naliiral fnr 
them. V. Kvni). 

“ They took one of tho town’s colours of Aberdeen, 
and gave it to tho town of Aberhrothock’s Holdiors, he. 
cause they had none of their own, and wdiilk was not 
their kind to carry.” Spalding, i, lfi.*l. 

This singular mo<le ot expresHion is an A.-S. idiom. 
For lu’opago, also indoles, has a similar a]»plication, 
as signifying, coiignnis, condigiius : Swylc ryn «// .• 
sicut cOTigruum sit; l^eg. Inao 42. Swa ryn nuitn; nti 
condignum fiiit; Boot., 35. 4. Orcynd. issynoii., being 
useil as an adj. in the senso of natti rails, n.ativus. 

Kixdlik, fidj. Nat nral, kindred, of or helong- 
ing to kind. V. Kvnd, Ky.ndly. 

Kindlie, 8, A man is said to have a kindlie 
to a farm, or jxw.ses.sion, wliich Ins ancestors 
have held, and wliich lie lias himself long 
tenanted, S.O. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, if one took a farm over 
the heafl of anotlier who was said to have a kindlie to 
it, it was reckoned as unjust as if he had been the real 
proprietor. 

K iNPLY Possession, Kyndly ll( iwme. Tlie 
land licld in lease by a Kindly lenanL V. 
KvXDLTE TKXNENT8. 

— “His kin and friends of Clanchattan— began to 
call to mind how James earl of Murray, their master, 
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had casten them out of their kindly possessioM, whilk 
past memory of man their predecessors and they had 
Kept for small duty, but for their faithful service, and 
planted in their places, for payment of a greater duty, 
a number of strangers and feeble persons, unhabile to 
serve the earl their master, as they could have done, 
by which means these gentlemen were brou^it through 
necessity to great misery,” &c. Spalding^ Troubles, 
i. 3. 

— **Hir hienos with auise of the thre estatis in this 
present parliament lies statute and ordanit. that na 
kyndlie^ lauchfull, posscssour, tennent or oc^apyar of 
ony of the said is kirk landis be removit fra thair 
kyndelie rowmt^ stoiding or ponsHMioun be the allegeit 
fewaris or takaris of the samin in lang takkis,” 

Acts Mary, 1563, c. 12, Ed. 1666. 


Kindly Tennants, Kyndlie Tenants. A 
name given to tliose tenants 'svliosc ances- 
tors have long resided on the same land, S. 

“ Some people think that the easy leases granted by 
the kirk-men to the kindly temumtSy (i.e., such as 
possessed their rooms for an undetermined space of 
time, provided they still paid the rents), is the reason 
that the kirk-lands throughout the kingdom were 
generally the beat grounds.” Keith’s Hist., p. 621, N. 


Kindness, Kyndnes, a. Apparently the riglit 
on which a man claimed to retain a farm 
in consequence of long possession ; the same 
with Kindlie. 

— “To vesio and considder the infeftment & confirm- 
atioun to be past to the said crll of the saidis landis, 
and or thai pass the saniiii to sie that the saidis kyndlie 
tennentis be satisfeit for thair kyndnes ; and nuhill the 
samin be done, dischargis,” &c. Acts Ja. Vl., 1678, 
Ed. 1814, p. 112. 


KIND GALLOWS. A name given to the 
fatal tree at Crieff. 

“ Kindyallows. The gallows at Crieff was so called, 
but why w^e know not.— It stood till within the last 
twenty years, and was jocularly said to be greeted by 
the Highlanders as the place ‘ where her nainsell’s 
father and mother died, and whore she hoped to die 
hersell.’” (*1. Antiquary, iii. 31)6. 

1 can conceive no reason for this singular dc.signa- 
tion, unless wo should suppose that the good people of 
that district, from a certain degree of consciousness, 
wished as far as possible to bespeak the favour of this 
rough friend, in the same manner as they w'ere wont to 
prohict themselves against injury from fairies and 
witches by calling them yood neiyhbours. 

* KINDNESS, s. The name g^cn to a disease 
which prevailed in Scotland, A. 1580. 

“Upon the 2r)th of June, being Saturday, lietwixt 
three o’clock afternoon and Sunday’s night thereafter, 
there blow sucln a vehement tempest of wind, that it 
was thought to be the cause that a great many of the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh contracted a strange sickness, 
which was called Kindness : it fell out in the court as 
well as sundry parth of the country, so that some people 
who were corpulent and aged deceased very suddenly. 
It continued with every one that took it, thrch days at 
least.” Moyes’ Mem., p. 43. 

The only conjecture I can form as to this name, 
which appears so ludicrous as given to a disease, is, 
that it may have been the vulgar corruption of the 
technical tonn for a tumid infiammation in the throat, 
aquinanqfy (now quinsy), or perhaps rather of JV. 
$(iuinance, id. 


[♦KING, 8. The Lady-bird, an insect, 
Banfifs.] 

KINGofCANTLAND. A game of children 
in which one of a company being chosen 
King o’ Cantland^ and two goals appointed 
at a considerable distance from eaoh other, 
all tlie rest endeavoured to run from the 
one goal to the other ; and those whom the 
king can seize in their course, so as to lay 
his hand upon their heads, (which operation 
is called winning them), become his subjectx, 
and assist him in catching the remainder, 
Dumfr. This play, in Roxb., is called 
King's Covenanttr. 

This game is in Galloway denominated King 
and Queen of Cantelon. “ Two of the swift- 
est of the boys are placed between two 
doona. All the other boys stand in one of 
these doonsy when the two fleet youths come 
forward, and address them with this rhym 

King and Qmen o' Cantelon 

How mony mile to Babylon ? 

* Six or seven, or a lang eight, 

Try to win there by candle-lig^. * 

“ When out they run in hopes to get to Babylon, or 
the other doon ; but many of them get not near that 
place before they are caught by the runners.” Gall. 
Encycl. . 

A conjecture is thrown out, that this game oontains 
an allusion to “tho time of the Crusades.” This is 
founiled on the mention of Babylon. Cantelon is fanci- 
fully supposed to be changed from Caledon. 

As Tout, kant signifies margo, ora, could this play 
bo meant to represent tho contentions about the />e- 
hnteable Lands on the border 1 Or, as it is the same 
game which is otherwise called King's Covenantery shall 
we view it as a designation invented by the Tories, to 
ridicule tho cant which they ascribed to the adherents 
of the Covenant ? 

[KING-COLL-AWA’, The Lady bird; 
as in the rhyme common in Mearns. — 

King, King-Coll-Awa, 

Tak up yor wings an’ flee awa.] 

[KING-COME-A-LAY, 5 . A game played 
by boys ; two sets of boys, or sides, strive 
wliich can secure most prisoners for the 
king, Shetl.] 

KING-CUP, 8, The common species of 
Meadow ranunculus, Loth. 

“She thought hie wad be often thinking on the 
bonny spots of turf, sae fu* of ^wans and king-cupSy 
among the Craigs at St. Leonaras.” Heart M. Loth., 
iv. 102. 

KINGERVIE, 8, A name given to a species 
of Wrasse. 

“Turdi alia species ; it is oalM by our fishers, the 
Sea-tod or Kingervie." Sibb. Fife, p. 128. 

KINGLE-KANGLE, s. Loud, confused, 
and ill-natured talk, Fife ; a reduplicative 
term formed from Canghf q. v. 
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KING’S CLAVER, #. Melilot, an herb ; 
Melilotus officinalis, Linn.; synon. Whultle- 
grass, Boxb. 

Called claver, or clover, as being a species of Trefoil. 

KING’S COVENANTER. A game of dbil- 
dren^ Boxb., Loth. 

One takes possession of the middle of a street or lane, 
and endeavours to catch those who cross over within 
a given distance ; and the captive replaces the captor, 
as in Willie- Wadle. ** Kiny^s Covenanter ^ come if ye 
dare venture, ** is the cry made. 

This game has had its origin, it would seem, during 
the troimles under Charles 1. 

KING’S CUSHION. A seat formed by two 
persons, each of whom grasps tlie wrist of 
liis left hand with the right, while he lays 
hold of the right wrist of his companion 
with his left hand, and vice versa. Loth. 

This is properly a sort of play among children, who 
while carrying one in this manner, repeat the following 
rhyme— 

I.<»nd me a pin to sticK i‘ my thumb, 

To carry the lady to London town. 

It is, however, often used os a substitute for a chair 
in conveying adult persons from one place to another, 
especially vmen infirm. In other counties, as in Fife, 
it 18 called (^leerCs Cushion, and Queen Chair ; in Loth, 
also Cat's carriage. 

“ He [Porteous] was now mounted on the hands of 
two of the rioters, clasped together so as to fonn what 
is called in Scotland the King's Cushion," Heart M. 
Loth., i. 168. 

KING’S ELLWAND. The constellation 
properly called Orion’s Girdle, Boxb., 
CJlydes. 

“Yonder the Icing's ellwand already begun to bore 
the hill ; ay, there’s aiie o’ the goud knobs out o' sight 
already.” Perils of Man, i. 261. 

KING’S HOOD, Kino hood, 1. The 
second of the four stomaclis in ruminating 
animals ; the Reticulum, honcy-coinb or 
bonnet, S., from its supposed resemblance 
to some puckered head-dress formerly worn 
by persons of rank. [In Banffs., called 
King^s Hat.] 

2. It is used to denote the great gut, Gall. 

— Right o’er the steep he leans, 

When His well-plenish’d king-hood voiding needs. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 3. 

This is a Teut. designation. Koninghskoo/d, ven- 
triculi bubuli pars posterior ; Kilian. This literally 
simifies, “the king^s head.” it 
The omentum in Teut. is called huyve; which has 
the same signification, a coif. 

KING’S KEY’S. V. Keys. 

[KING’S LAND. Laud which formerly 
belonged to the crownn. lu Orkney and 
Shetland, the King’s Land is now possessed 
by Lord Zetland.] 

KING’S-WEATHER, s. A name given to 
the exhalations seen rising from the earth 
during a warm day. V. S^mer-couts. 

VOL. III. 


To KINK, V, n, 1. To labour for breath in 
a severe fit of coughing ; especially applied 
to a child in the chin-cough, who, during 
the fit of coughing, seems almost entirely 
depri^d of respiration, S. A., Bor. 

Teut. kink-en, difficultor spirare; leviter atque 
inaniter tussiro ; singultire ; Kilian. 

2. “To laugli immoderately, Gl. Sibb., 8. 
This® properly conveys the .idea of such a 
convulsive motion as threatens suffocation. 
V. Kinkiiost. 

3. To puke ; an oblique sense of the term, as 
in the chin-cough, what is called the kink 
often produces vomiting ; Dumfr. 

Now, Gibby coostaelook bellin’, 

Wi’ eyes wi’ faiiineas blinkin. 

To 8pac the weather by the «iri, 

But couldua stan’ for kinkin 
Rainbows, that day. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 18. 

Kink, s. 1. A violent fit of coughing, 
attended with suspension of breathing, S. 

Let otbers combine, 

’Gainst the plum- and the line, 

We value their frowns not a kink, 

Morrison's Poems, p. 216. 

This seems synon. with iho S. phrase used in a simi- 
lar sense, not a host, or cough. 

2. A regular fit of the cliin-cough, S. 

3. A convulsive fit of laugliter, S. A. Bor. 
V. the V. 

“I gao a sklent wi* my ee to Donald Rojy Maephor- 
Bon, and he was fa’n into a kink o' laughing. ’ Brownie 
of Bodslxick, ii. 24. 

A.-iS. cincung, cachinnatio. 

4. A faint, a swoon, Ettr. For. 

— “ With his eyes fixed on the light, ho rolled over, 
and fainted. — ‘ My masters, it is nao for iiaething that 
the honest man's gano away in a kink; for, when 1 held 
up the bonnet, I hhw a dead man riding on a borso close 
at his side.*” rerila of Man, i. 310, 311. 

2b Gae in ae Kink, to go at once like one who 
goes off in a convulsive laugh, Ettr. For. 

“Belt on bow, buckler, and brand, and stand for 
life, limb, gear, and niaidhooil, or a’s gane in ae kink," 
Perils of Man, iii. 203. 

Kinkiiost, s. 1. The hooping-cough, S. Lin- 
colns. 

— Overgane all with Anglebcrries as thou grows aid, 

The Kinkhost, the Charbuclc, and womiH in the cheiks. 

Montgomerie, Watson's Coll. , iii. 18. 

V. Cleiks. 

The inhabitants of Galloway have a cure which seems 
peculiar to that district. 

** Kenkhoast, the chin-cough. To euro this, the 
mothers''put their children through the happers of mills, 
when they fancy it leave4i them.^' Gall. Encycl. 

The change of this word into chin-cough, E. is quite 
absurd, as it obscures both the sense and the ongin. 
It is evidently the same with Belg. kink-koest. 

The term contains a desertetion of the disease ; being 
comp, of Teut. kinck-en, dimculter spirare, and fmest, 
tussis ; as the patient labours for breath in the fits of 

E 
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coughing. Kilian, with less judgincnt than ho usually 
displays, derives the term from kimk-lwrm^ a certain 
wreathed shell ; it being said that it tends to mitigate 
the disease, if the patient drink out of a shell of this 
kind. The Su.dl. term is kikhosta^ from kikn-a^ used 
precisely as tlio v. kink ; quum quis prae nimio vcl risu 
vel etiam tussi auhclitum perdit ; Ihrc. a- 

[2. Mctapli., an nttcr disgust, Banffs. 

A severe loss, ibid.] 

C 

KINK, 8. 1. A bead in the bole of a tree, 

Ayrs. 

2. In a general sense, a bending of any kind, 
a twist, a knot, ibid. 

This must bo originally the same with Kinacht Kinchy 
as denoting the twist or doubling given to a rope ; Belg. 
kinky a bend. 

[To Kink, l\ n. To warp or twist; applied 
to wood, and to ropes when they become 
twisted, entangled, or knotted : part. pa. 
kink'd^ Clydes., Fife.] 

Ktnkit, part Wlicn ropes, whieli have 
been firmly twisted, arc let loose, in eonse- 
(pience of the s])ring given in untwisting, 
knots an*. fornuMl on different ])arts of them : 
they are tlien sjiid to be kinkit; Fife. 

KINKEN, 8, A small barrel, a keg, a 
kilderkin, 8. B. 

“He coinos down Decsido,— sets watches, goes to 
two Bhi\^ lyi'ig i" the harbour, pUindera about 20 bar- 
rels or kinlccHs of powder.” Spalding’s Troubles, ii. 
295. 

This measure, I am informed, is in Aberdeen equi- 
valent to a peck. 

The unquestionable origin is Teut. kimirke/iy hlnnckeny 
vasculuin, oetava pars cadi. Kilian refers to E. kylder- 
kin, U’hus the term originally denoted the eighth pai’t 
of a hogshead. 

E. kilt/rrkin is used in the same sense, Johns, 
derives it from Belg. kiiukkiiiy a baby, a little cliild. 
Our word has much more resemblance. But the idea 
is fanciful. 

[KINKENS, 8, An evasive answer given to | 
a child when over impiisitive : necev a Irn \ 
ken /, is another form, Meanis. V. C^uiN- ! 
QUINS, and Kinkyne.] 

[KINKIIOST, V. under Kink, r.] 

KINKYNE, ,s. Kind, S. V. Kin. 

The reduplication seems used for emphasis. Thus j 
aw kin kina scorns properly to signify, “every kynd j 
possible,” or “imaginable;” nae kin kj/nt'y no kind * 
whatsoever ; q. every,— or no,— sort of kind. 1 

KINNEN, «. A rabbit, S. V. Cun^no. ; 
KINRENT, Kyn, a. Kindred. | 

On our kynrenty duyr God, quhon will thou rew ? t 

Waliacey ii. 195, MS. | 
Quidder ettil ye, or quhat kinrent. 

Dong. Virgil, 244, 13. 

A.-S. cynrene, egnryn, id. 


[KINRIK, Kynbik, a. Kingdom, Barbour, 
V, 168.] 

KINSOII, a, [Kine, cattle, stock of cattle.] 

The man may ablens tyne a slot, 

That cannot count his kinsch. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 79. 

Instead of ahkwi Ramsay has eithly, Prov., j). 67. 

This was a proverbial phrase, probably containing an 
allusion to some ancient custom. 

In an edit, of The Cherry atul the She, modernized, 
&c., by S. D., Abcrd., 1792, kinsch is expl. “cow-cat- 
tle.” But whether the word is, or has been, used in 
this sense, I know not. 

KINSCH, 8. 1. The twist or doubling given 

to a cord or rope, by moans of a short stick 
passed through it, in order to draw it 
tighter; a term used in packing goods, & 

2. “A cross rope capped about one stretched 
along, and tightening it;” Gl. Surv. Moray. 

3. Used metaph. to denote “ an advantage 
unexpectedly obtained;” Ibid. 

This is evidently the same with E. kenk, a sea-term. 
“ Kenks arc doublings in a cable or rope, when it does 
not run smooth when it is handed in or out; also when 
any rope makes turns,” &c. Phillips. 61w. kinh, id. 

We may add that there are several Isl. words which 
seem allied ; keng-r, curvatura, king-r, id., king-ia, in- 
cur varc, A d kippa kings, curvum ad se raptare alicjuem. 
This, altho^tgh differing in sense, is nearly allied in 
sound to our phrase, to kep kinsches* 

The origin is probably isl. khika, artuum nodus, seu 
extrema sphaora articuli ; G. Andr., p. 146 ; as a 
khiHch bears considerable resemblance to a knuckle or 
joint. It may indeed bo raditially the same with Belg. 
kinky a Ijcnd, a turning. Daar is ecn kenk in den kahel. 
There is an obstacle in the way ; literally, a twist in 
the cable. I am at a loss to say whether it be allied 
to Knitch, q. v. 

To Kinsch, v. a, V. the s, 1. To tighten «a 
rope by twisting it with a rack-pin, S. V. 
Kink. 

2. To cast a single knot on the end of a rope, 
of a piece of cloth, or of a web ; a term com- 
monly used by weavers. To cast a kinschy 
id., S. 

To Kep Kinciies. A metaph. phrase, signify- 
ing to meet any particular exigence; to 
manage any thing dextrously, when the con- 
duct of one pce’son ought to correspond to 
that of another, or when the act is exactly 
fitted to the peculiar circumstances ; as, 
I canna kep kinches wt him, Stirlings. 

The phrase seems borrowed from a work in which 
two persons are engaged that the one may assist the 
other ; as, in packing a bale of goods, or perhaps in 
twisting ropes. 

Kinsch-pin, «. A pin or stick used in twist- 
ing the ropes which bind anything together 
to make them firmer, S. ; Rack-pin^ synon. 
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KINSH, 8. A lever, such as is used in 
quarrying stones, or in raising them, Glides., 
Roxb.; synon, Pinchy Punchy 

This term has probably had a C. B. origin. As B. 
level' is from Fr. lev-^er^ Lat. lev-arc^ to lift up, to raise ; 
p€riiai)s kinsh may be allied to cwn^ii^ to arise, transit 
tively used as sigtiifying to raise. Or it might be traced 
to c^inijeygf compressus, ct^nnhwys-o^ coinpingere ; al- 
though I am disposed to prefer ry?/, cuneus, a lever 
being used nearly as a wedge. This in Ir. and Gael, 
assumes the fonn of pm, tjitm, 

[KINTRA, Kintry, $. Country, native 
land, Clydes. Calf-kiniray the place of 
one’s nativity.] 

KINTYE, The roof-tree, Fife; a term 
used by those who are of Highland descent. 

‘ Gael, eeanrif the head, and fip/ie, genitive, of the 
house. 

KIO W-OWS, 5. ;>/. 1. Silly tattles, trifling 

discourse, such as to indicate a weak under- 
standing, S. li. It nearly corresponds to 
Lat. nuijae. * 

2. Things of a trivial nature, wliich become 
tlie subject of such discourse, S. B. 

Hence person who occupies his mind with such 
frivolous matters or conversation, is called a kiow- 
owin budie. 

Corn perhaps from E. f/rwtjawH ; wliich Sk inner 
derives from A.-S. fjeya/, nugao, or heawf^as, simulacra, 
sculptura. 

[To Kiow-Ow, r. n. To trifle either in dis- 
course or ill conduct, ibid.] 

KIP, 8. Haste, liurry, Ettr. For. 

This may be allieil to IsL kipp-a^ raptare ; or Dan. 
kipp-er^ to pant, to leap. 

KIP, Kirp, a. 1. A shai’p-pointed hill, 
Tweed.1. 

“The Kipj)$, above this, are remarkably steep and 

g linted hills.” Armstrong. V. Notes to Pcmiecuick’s 
escT^ Tweedd,, p. 228. 

“ I hac sax score o’ Scots queys that are outlyers. 
If I let the king’s ell wand ower the hill, I’ll hae them 
to seek frao the kipa o’ Kale.” Perils of Man, i. 201. 

“ When I saw the bit crookit moon come stealing 
o*cr the kippa of Bower-hope- Law, an’ thraw her de.ad 
yellow bght on the hills o’ Meggat, I fand the very 
nature and the heart within me changed.” Brownie of 
Bodsbcck, ii. 35. 

. A hook, a jutting point, Ettr. For. Those 
arts of a mountain which resemble round 
nobs, jutting out by the fide of the cattlc- 
puth, are called kipps^ Ayrs. 

Ane litill kip*'; Aberd. Reg., A. 1635, V. 15, p. 

IsL kipp-Tt signifies intorstitium loci ; but in sense 
our term seems more allied to k^p^r^ tumor, extuber- 
antia, q. a tumor on a hill. C. B. ce/n, a hill. 

Kippie, 8. A small hill, South of S. 

To KIP, t>. w. To be turned up at the 
points; spoken of the horns of cattle, 
Clydes, 


To Kip v, a. To turn up ; os the side of 
a hat or bonnet. A kipped up nose, a nose 
cocked up, Roxb., Mearns. 

KiP, 8. A term denoting anything that is 
beakfd. V. Kipper. 

Kip-neuiut, adj. Synon. with Kip*no8edy 
Ettr. For. 

Kip-i^osei), adj. Having the nose turned 
up at the point, S.; having what is called 
ill vulgar E. a png nose, 

Kippte, Kippit, adj, A kippie cotOy a cow 
with horn.s turning upwards, ibid. 

Isl. uppf in fasciculos colligero. 

KIP, s. A cant term for a brothel, Clydes. 

It may, liowcvcr, be corr. from Bclg. !’/{/*, id. 

To KIP, v, a. To take the pro|)erty of an- 
other by fraud or violence, Loth. 

“ or hentinge. Raptiis.” Prompt. Parv. 

C. B. rip- law, to snatch, to lake olF suddenly ; r/;>, 
a sudden snatch. 

Sii.-G. kipp-ett C. B. ctppdoy to take anything 
violently. 

To KIP, r. 71, To play the truant; a term 
used by scholars, J^oth. This seems merely 
an oblique sen e of tlie last r. 

KIPPAGE, s, 1, The company sailing on 
hoard a ship, whether [lassengers or mari- 
ners, 

“That the provest, baillies, &e., vesic and coiisiddor 
diligentlic how niekill llcsche may servo ciierie sohin 
and thair kippatp' for that present voyage, and accionf- 
ing to the iiowiner of the kippnfje Si euinpanie appoint 
to cuerie scliip sa inony harrellis or puntionis fpunch- 
ofjiis] as for that present voyage sail suflieieiitly serve 
thame to tlic^ first port tliay ar frauehtit to.” Acts Ja. 
VI., 1578, Kd. 1814, p. 104. Kipiippaitjt^ Acts prin- 
ted, A. 1571). 

Kippaije and Kt ippnffe. occur in A herd. Keg. ; hut 
no hint is given as to the connexion. 

This is not from the E. word, wliich is not used in 
a similar sense, hut from Kr. rquijtntfr d'un nacire^ 
“ most projierly, hi;r mariners, and suuidiers Cotgr. 
i.e., those on hoard a vessel. 

Tlie use of this term in our records, especially as 
expl. >>y the Black Letter Acts, shows how kippaye 
had come to Vie applied in the sense W'hich it still 
hears. ’I'his has undoiihtcdly hc?en hy an oblique use 
of the W’onl in its more general sense ; us denoting the 
hustle or disiirdcr caused in a house hy the arrival of 
some person of distinction with a great equipaye of 
retinue. 

2. Disorder, confusion. One is said to be in 
a sad kippage, when reduced to a disagree- 
able /li lemma, Loth. 

“ We serve the family wi’ hreail, and he settles wi’ 
huz ilka week— only he was in an unco kippage, when 
we sent him a book instead of the niek-sticlis.” Anti- 
quary, i. ,321. “Turmoil,” Gl. 

3. It often denotes the expression or symp- 
toms of a paroxysm of rage. 
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** ‘The Coloners in an unco hinpage^ ’ said Mrs. Flock- 
hart to Evan as ho descendea ; * I wish he may bo 
weel, — the very veins on his brent brow are swelled 
like whip-cord.’” Wavorley, iii. 77. 

It may also boar this sense in the following passage. 

“ Only dinna pit yoursel into a kippaget and expose 
yoursel before the weans, or before the Marqyis, when 
ye gang down bye. — The best and warst is just that 
the tower is standing hail and feer, as safe and as 
empty as when ye left it.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 
289. “ /iri/7pa</c--i)a8sion,” Gl. 

To be in an unco kippage^ to be highly ofiftlided or 
displeased, South of 8. 

KIPPER, «. 1, This word originally denot- 

ed salmon in the state of spawning ; the 
term being used as synon. with reid Jische. 
It retains this sense, S. A. being applied to 
foul fish. 

1 find that the term kipper, as used by fishers, pro- 
perly denotes the male fish, South of 8., Annandalo. 
This fact is unfavourable to the idea of the term being 
derived from Tout, kipp-en, to spawn ; as from the act 
of spawning the female is denominated a Sficddcr. 
Another etymon is assigned for the first of these terms. 
Kip is used in the South of 8. to denote any thing that 
is beaked or turned up ; and I am assured, by those 
who have paid attention to the subject, that every full- 
grown male salmon has a beak. 

Kipper may therefore literally signil^, “a beaked 
fish.’^ Kip has a similar sense in 8. V. Kip-kosed. 
Isl. kipr-a is to contract. But it rather seems allied 
to Germ, kijf'e, hipp<\ sumrnitas, extremitas, prominentia 
cujuscunquo roi, Wachter. 

‘Of slauchtcr of redd© fish, or Kipper,^' Tit. Acts 
Ja. IV., 1603, c. 72, 8kene, Murray. In the chapter 
itself, reddejinh is the only phrase used. 

Skinner tiiinka that the word denotes young salmon 
or fry ; deriving it from Bolg. kipp-cn, to hatch. But 
although this is most proi>amy the origin, the term is 
more nearly related, in the sense wo have given, than 
in that assigned by Skinner. Tout, kipp-en, excluder© 
ova ; Kilian. Kipp-er is thus q. a spawner. V. Keid 
Fisoiik. 

As salmon, in the foul state are unfit for use, while 
fresh ; they are usually cured and hung up. Hence 
the word, projierly denoting a sjiawning fish, has been 
transforred to one that is Halto<l and ariod. Indeed, 
throughout Scotland, the greatest part'of those formerly 
kippered, by the vulgar at least, were foul fish. 

This sense is confirmed by the use of the word 
kepper in the O. E. Law. 

“That no person — take and kyl any Salmons or 
Trowtes, not ooyng in season, being kepper Salmons, 
or kepper Trowtes, shedder Salmons, or shedder 
Trowtes.” Acts Hon. VII., c. 21. Rastell’s Sta- 
tutes, Fol. 182, a. 

The season in which it is forbidden to kill salmon, 
is called Kipper ‘time. 

“ That no salmon bo taken l>e tween Gravesend and 
Henly upon Thames in Kipperdime, viz., between the 
Invention of the. Cross (3 Slay) and the Epiphany.^' 
Rot. Pari. 50, Edw. 111., Cowol. 

[The deriv. of kipper now generally accepted is, as 
given alcove, Dutch, kipfwn, to hatch or spawn ; and 
the use of the term is fully explained by the statement 
why salmon were kippered by tho poorer Classes in 
olden tinios. V. Skeat’s Etym. Diet, under kipper,] 
However, tho male fish is called kipper, and tho female, 
roan or rewmer, on the Border. 

Kipper is still used in the same sense by E. writers. 

“The salmon — after spawning become very poor 

and thin, and then are called Kipper.** Peim. Zool. 
IlL 242. 


2. Salmon salted, hung and dried, S. 

This is now the general sense of the term. Hence, 

To Kti’per Jish. To cure them by means of 
salt and pepper, and by hanging them up, 
in a split form, in the sun, or near a fire, S. 

“The kippering of salmon is successfully prac- 
tised in several parts of this parish. — It is an error to 
suppose, as some have ignorantly done, that kippered 
salmon moans corrupted salmon.^’ P. Killeam, Stirl. 
Statist. Acc., xvi. 122, 123. 

Although now salmon, in a prooer state, are often 
kippered tor domestic use or sale ; tne writer seems not 
to have known what was tho former practice. 

Kipper-nohe, 8. A beaked or hooked nose, 
Ettr. For. 

“ This scene went on— the friar standing before the . 
flame, and Tam and Gibbie, with their long kipper 
noses, peeping over his shoulder.” Perils of Man, ii. 
60. 

This application is understood to bo borrowed from 
what is properly called the kipper or male salmon, often 
especially during tho spawning season, having his 
nose beaked down like q. bird’s bill. 

[KIPPER, «. 1. A large bowl, a cog, Banffs. 

2. A large quantity of food, such as brose, 
porridge, &c., ibid.] t 

[To Kipper, r, a. To empty a cap or cog ; 
to eat heartily. Generally followed by 
prep, into or intuy ibid.] 


KIPPING LYNE. A kind of fishing line. 

“ Item, ane long fishing lyne, mounted for dryvos, 
and three kipping lynes.** Depred. on the Clan Camp- 
bell, p. lot. 

Perhaps from Tout, kip, decipula, as denoting a girn 
for catching fish. Dryves may signify that the nne was 
meant for floating ; Teut. dryv-en, nuctuare, supernatare. 

KIPPLE, 5. A rafter, Roxb. V. Couple. 

To Kipple to^ V. a. To fasten together, to 
couple, S. O. 

Yer bonny verses, wl* yer will, 

Uae hit iny taste exactly ; 

Wliar rhiine to rhime, wi’ kanny skill. 

Ye kipple to compactly. 

PicketCs Poeins, 1788, p. 76. 

Kipple-fit, «. The foot or lower part of a 
rafter, S. O. 

Tlie clokon hen, when frae tho kippU‘fd 
She breaks her tether, to the midaen rins 
Wi' a her burds about her, fyking fain 

To scrape fdl' luauks. 

DavidsovCs Seasons, p. 5. 

V. Couple, 


Kipplb-hoe, 8. A straight piece of wood 
laid across the top of the couple or rafter, 
the top beii^ covered with feal so as to form 
the angle, Koxb. V. How, Hou, s. 

[KIPPOOK, 8. A small number of piltacks 
banded together, Shetl. Isl. Hppa^di small 
bundle.] 
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KIB 9 adj, !• Cheerful. To look kir, to have j 
a smile of satisfaction on the countenance, | 

Ayrs. I 

lal. kiaer, carus, dear. . ! 

**Kirr, blythe, cheerful, &o. ; a person so inclined 
is 'said to he a Wr body,” Gall. Encycl. I 

Olaf IIL king of Norway, A. 1067, was sumamed i 
Kyrre, or the Peaceable, y . Pink. Kn<^uiry, ii. 339. j 
Germ, kir, tractable, mild, kirr-en^ kirr nuichen, to j 
assuage, to mitigate; Isl. kyrr, tranquil, placid, 
kyrr-a, pacare, kyrr-az, mitescere. 

2 . Fond, amorous, wanton, Gall, Ajts., 

- Dumfr. ! 

•——'Syne, at hie heels, in troops 

. The rest rin brattlin after^ kir and crouse, 
like couts au' fillies starting frac a post. 

Vavi^on's ScasaMt p. 2.’i. 

ti There is no evidence that the tenn, in other northern 
languages, has been used in a bad sense. | 

3. Consequential, Dumfr. ; as, He looks as | 

Idr as a rabbit.” | 

The Journeymen were a* sae gauoy, 

Th’ apprentices saf kir and saucy — 
lb' applauding heart 0 ’ mouy a lassie , 

Was stown awa’. ! 

Maynt's Siller Oun, p. 23. 

C.B. eir-iaWf signifies to cherish. 

KIRK, Airke, 8. 1 . The true catholic 

church, inolucling all on earth who hold the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 

Tt is ane thing maist requisite, that the true Kirk 
be decerned fra tno filthie synagogues, lie cleare and 
perfite notes, least we being deceived, receive and iin- j 
brace, to our awin condemnation n, the ane for the ; 
uthor.” Scots Confess. Faith, § 18. i 

*‘The Kirk of God is sumetymes largelie takin, for 
all them that prof case the ovangill of Jesus Christ, and | 

so it is a company and fellowship not onely of the j 

godly, but also of hy^iocritea professing alwayis out- ! 
wardly ane true religion.” Second Buik of Disc., c. i. | 

2 . The cliarch invisible, consisting of all who j 
are true believers, to whatever society they j 
belong ; or whether they be in heaven or ' 
yet on earth. 

— ** Sa do we maist constantly belceve, that from the 
beginning there hes bone, and now is, and to the end 
of the warld sail be, ane Kirk, that is to say, ane com- 
pany and multitude of men chosen of God, who rightly 
worship and imbrace him be trew faith in Christ Jesus, 
— quhiik Kirk is catholike, that is, universal, because 
it conteinis the elect of all a^, of all realtnes, nations 
and tongues : — out of the quhiik Kirk there is nouther 
lyfe, nor etemall felicitie. — This Kirk is invisible, 
knawen onelie to God, quha^alane knawis whomc 
he boa chosen ; and comprehends ala wcill — the 
elect that be departed, commonlie called the Kirk 
Triumphant, and they that yit live and fecht against 
linne and Sathan, as sail live hereafter.” Soots 
Conf. of Faith, c. 16. 

*The Kirk is takin in three different senses.— 
Uther tymes it is takin for the godlie and elect oiilie.” 
Second B. of Disc., 0 . i, § 1. 

3. A body of Christians adhering to one doc- 
trine, government, and worship. 

'* The notes therefore of the true Kirk of God, we 
beleeve, confesse, and avow to be, first, the trew 


preaching of the wonle of God, — Seoundly, the right 
administration of the sacraments of Christ Jesus.— 
Last, ecclesiastical discipline uprightlie ministred, as 
Goddis worde prescribes. — Wheresoever then thir for- 
mer notes are seoue, and of ony time continue, — there, 
without all doubt, is the trow A'lV^ of Christ.” Scots 
Conf. gf Faith, c. IS. 

4. The Church of Scotland, as distiiiguishod 
from other reformed chiirclios, or from that 
of ^iome. 

“\Ve believe with our heartis, — that this only is 
the trew Christian faith and religion — quhiik is now — 
received, believed and dofendit by tnonie and sundrie 
notabil kirkis and rcalmes, but chielly bo the Kirke. of 
Scotland. — And fmallie, w^e detest all his vain alle- 
gories, ritis, signes, and traditions broiigiit in [i.e., 
into] the kirk, without or againis the word of God, and 
doctrine of thin trow reformed Airit.” General Conf, 
of Faith, A. 1580 ; Dmilops Coll., Conf. ii. 104, 106. 

** Therefore it is, that in our Kirk our ministers tak 
publick & particular examination of the knawledgo and 
conversation of sik as are to bo admitted to the Table 
of the Lord Jesus.” Scots Conf. of Faith, o. 23. 

“The 6 Act Pari. 1, Ac., declares the ministers of 
the blessed evangcll, Ac., and the people that pi'ofcsHod 
Christ as ho was then olfored in tiio ovangeli,— to be 
the true and holio Kirk of Christ Jesus within this 
roalmo.” National Cov., A. 1638. 

“ Therefore it is that we Hoe the doctrine of the Pa- 
piatkal Kirk in participatiouu of their sacraments.” 
Scots Conf., c. 22. 

The latter is also denominated the. Papers Kirke. 

** Act 46, Ac. doo condeinne all baptism conformo to 
the Pope's Kirkr, and the idolatrie of the Masse. ” Nat. 
Cov., ut sup., Coll, of Conf., ii. 126. 

5. A particular congregation, assembling in 
one place for the worship of God, as dis- 
tinguished from tlie whole body of the 
church, S. 

*‘Tho minister may appoint unto him a day when, 
the whole Kirk conv^ones together, that in presence of 
all ho may testify his repentance, ” Ac. First B. Disc., 
c. 9, § 4. 

“Every several Kirk must provide for the pooro 
within itself.” Ibid., c. 6, ^ 6. 

“III. Assembly, March 147§. Soss. 6, ordains all 
and sundrie supei'intciulants ainl commissionars to 
plant Kirks,'* Ac. Acts, Coll, of Conf., ii. 750. 

“There— is the trew Kirk of Christ. — Not that 
univorsall, of quhiik we have l»cfore spokeai, Iwt par- 
ticular, sik as wes at Coriuthus, (lalatia, Ephesus, and 
I other places, in quhiik the tninisirio wos planted bo 
Pauli, and were of himself named the Kirks of <ilod ; 
and sik Kirks, we tiie inhabitants of the realmo of 

Scotland professis our sollis to have in our cittcis, 

townes, and places, reformed, for the doctrine taucht 
in our Kirkis^ coiitcincd in the writen worde of God,” 

I Ac. Scots Conf., c. 18. 

Ilenco, in the Notes, the version of the New Testa- 
ment then in use, is quoted in the different places, — 1 
Cor. i. 2, and 2 Cor. i. 2. “ Unto the conyreyacyon of 

God whych is at Corinthus.” — Gal. i. 2. “ Unto the 

conyregacyons of Acts xx. 17. “And from 

Myleton he sent messengers to Ephesus, and called the 
elaefs of the canyreyacyon.'* 

6 . The term Kh^k is frequently applied to 
ecclesiastical judicatories of different de- 
nominations. 

(1.) It sometimes denotes those who hold ecolesiasti- 
cal office in any particular congregation, collectively 
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viewcil, in contradistinction from the congregation 
itself, and from all who are only private Christians. 
I’liis use of the term is coeval with our reformation. | 

“The Kirk of Ood — is takiu sumtymes for them that 
exercise spiritual function ainongis the congregation of 
them that profease the truth. The Kirke in this last 
sciiae h<;8 a certaine power grantit be God, acc|nling to 
the ((uhilk it uses a proper jurisdiction and govern- 
ment, excrciseit to the comfort of the hole kirk.” 8cc. 
Buik of Disc., c. 1. 

“The first kynde and sort of Assemblies, although 
they Ijc within particular congregations, yA they 
excrce the power, aiithoritie and jurisdiction of the j 
Kirk with rnutuall consent, and therefore bcir sum- 
tyme the name of tluf. Kirk.^* Sec. Buik of Disc., c. 7. 

“ The quhilk day the Kirk [i.e., the Session] ordaiiis 
the ofiicer to wuriic bothe the A/tfe Kirk, and also the 
Nt’ir, to be prestnit the next Setter<lay.” Buik of the 
Kirk, for Session] of Cannogait, April ‘21, 1566. 

A. 1013, dune 18 and III, the Anld Session of Ca- ^ 
nongate is re<|uircd to meet with the New on the *20th; j 
and when they actually meet, the Minute begins thus : I 
'*20 Juno 1613. 3’hc. quhilk day the Session rcssavit j 

the answers of the A nhi Kirk, ” &q. 

The phraseology, Aifid and AV//.* Kirk, signifies the 
Old and New Soasiun ; as the language rtifers to the 
custom which then prevailed of electing the session 
annually. 

In the record of the Session of Edinburgh also, the 
phrase, A uld Kirk, is used to distinguish the Session as 
it was constituted during the preceding year, with 
j)artieular reference to the elders and deacons who had 
vacated their seats to make way for otlieis : and, on 
questions viewed ns nioincntous, they were, at least 
occasionally, called in as assessors. 

“33io Ministcris, eldaris and deaoonia of the Par^ 

tirnUtr Kirk, nric greit nuinbcr of tin* brclhcr of the 

Aidd Kirk, eftir long ressoning liad thairin, Ihc 

8ai<l Kirk and hrfJh(rin}i concludes and dccarnis,” &c. 
Buik Gen. Kirk. 

3'he reason of this practice is obvious. It being 
dcclarcil that “eldaris, aids lawfidly callit to the 
office, — may not Icive it again,” the ebango of persons 
was cbielly meant that one part of them might “reliefc 
another for a reasonaVde sjuice,” 8cc. Buik of Disc., 
c. 6, 2. 

(2.) These Sessions were originally denominated 
Partindnr Kirkn, 

“ Assemblies ar of four sortis. For ailher ar they of 
partindnr Kirka and eongregations aiic or mn, or of a 
province, or of nne hail nation, or of all and ilivers 
nations professing one Jesus Christ.” Sec. Buik Disc., 
c. 7, § 2. 

From the passage quoted from the See. Buik of 
Discipline, a little above, it woubl appear that the 
designation, jmrtiruittr kirks, came to be applied to 
Sessions, because they were the courts w lu4*li iinine- 
diately ]K)Sses.sed ecclesiastical authority “ within 
(iridar congregations. ” 

It ahouhl be observed, however, that the phra.se, 
Parfiriifar Kirk, was not so strictly understood as 
Session or Kirk'Sessio?i in our time ; as tlio latter 
almost universally denotes the ofiico bearers in one 
particular congregation. Our reformers did not make 
any absolute distinction between the particular kirk in 
reforenee to a single congregation, ami that w hich hail 
the oversight of several congregations atljacent to each 
other ; or in other words, between a parlicuUir elder- 
schip and wdiat we now call a Presbytery. FiA* they 
say ; 

“ When we spoik of the elders of the particular con- 
gregation, wo mein not that every pai'tioular parish 
Kirkctxn, or may have iheir tiwin ^Kirticular Klderschips, 
spocialy to land wart, hot wo think thrio or four, mao 
or fewar particular Kirks may have ono common 
Kldorschip to thorn all, to judge their ecclcsiasticall 


causes.— The power of thir pariiadar EUi^schips, is to 
use diligent labours in the boundis committit to thair 
charge, that the Kirks be kepit in gude order,” &c. 
See Buik of Disc., c. 7, § 10, 11. 

As the Session of Edinburgh is often called the Kirk, 
so also the Particular Kirk, as contradistinguished from 
the General Assembly, denominated the General or 
U u iversa I K irk. 

“Johiino M‘Call, &c., gaiff in their supplicaciounes 
befor the Minister, eldaris k deaconis ; -r-and tharefor 
wes content to ressaue the iuiunctiones of the Kirk, of 
the quhilk the tennor followis.” Buik Gen. Kirk. 

“Crystiaiie Oliphant vedow being ordanit be the 
exaniinouris of the quarteris for the tyme to oomper 
this day befoir the particular kirk to answer to siq, 
tliingis as suld be inquyrit of her, quha oom 2 )erit,” &;c. 
Ibid. 

The said day the haill brethering (i.e., of the Gene- 
rali Asscmblay), being conuenit in the said tolbuith, 
the being also callit and compeirand, Ac. 

Ibi ‘ 

Compeirit Maatcris Johnne Spottiawod superintend 
[ant of] Laudiano, and Dauid Lyndisay minister in 
Leytb, and John Brand minister of Halyrudhous, as 
commissionaris scud from the Generali Kirk of this 
rcalnie, and oflerit them reddie to adioyne with the 
Mini.stcri8, eldaris and ^eacouis of Edinbu[rgh] for 
taking oil' tryall and cognesioun of sclandcr,” Ac. Ibid. 

The Session of Edinburgh is also sometimes called 
the Particular Assemblie. 

“ A lien t the mater of Robert Gurlayis repentance, — 
the modificatioune thairof being remittit bg the General 
Kirk to the Particular Assemblie of the Ministcris, 
eldaris and deaconis, thay all in ane voce,” Ac. Ibid. 

There was a ileviation from this phraseology in the 
jiractieo of E^linburgh, w’hcther from a claim of su- 
lieriority as *l>cing the. metropolis, or from the great 
number of members, tloes not appear. As the ministers 
and elders of the difierent parisnes have still formed 
ono collective body, now called the General Sessio?i, 
the iiaint', Particular Kirk, seems gradually to have 
given place to that of the General Kirk; and their 
record was hence called the Hnik of the General Kirk. 
llie designation, however, which they take to them- 
selves, in this record, is either that of the Kirk, or the 
Kirk of Kdinbunjh. This alternates with “the 
Ministeris, eldaris and deaconis.” 

(3. ) The term very often occurs, as by way of emi- 
nence denoting the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. 

“Assembly, Aprilo 1581, Scss. 9. Anent the Con- 
fession laitlie set furth l>e the Kings Majesties procla- 
matione, and siibscribit be his Ueines ; the Kirk, in ane 
vuyec, ucknawledges the said Confession to be ane 
trow, Christian, and faithfull Confession,” Ac. Coll. 
Conf., ii. 101. 

“For thir causes, the Kirk presently assemblit, 

hes statute and ordainit, that all sic oiTeuders sail be 
called hereafter, be the superintendents, — to compeir 
1x;fore them in their synodal conventions.” Act Ass., 
1670-1. Coll. Conf., li. 754. 

This term is used as equivalent to Assembly, which 
is Bometimes conjoined with it as explanatory, 

“ The Kirk and Assenddy present hes enjoynit and 
concludit, that all ministers and pastors within their 
l>ound8 — execut the tenor of his Majesties proolama- 
tione.” Acts Ass., Oct. 1581, Seas. 5. 

“ The General Assembly early received the name of 
the Universal Kirk of Scotland. Hence their records 
are denominated the Buik of the Universal Kirk of 
Scotland. At times they take the designation of me 
haill Kirk; although I hesitate, whether this is not 
rather to Ije viewed asin some instances regarding their 
unanimity in the decision, than the universal authority 
of the assembly. 
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There is one passage, however, as to the meaning of 
which there can be no doubt. 

* The nationall Assemblie, ouhilk is genorall to us, [ 
is a lawful! convention of the haill Kirks of the realm 
or nation, where it is usit andgatherit for the common 
affaires of the Kirk ; and may be callit the genorall 
eldersohip of the haill Kirk within the realme.^’ Sec. 
Buik of Disc., c. 7, § 21. . 

“Anent the mareing of the queen with the Earl 
Bothwell be Adam callit B. of Orkney, the haill Kirk 
findis, that he transgressit the act of the Kirk in 
mareing the divoroit adulterer. And thareforc dc- 
pryves nim fra all functioun of the rninistrie conformc 
to the tenor of the act maid thairupon, ay ^ quhill the | 
Kirk l>e satisfeit of the sclander commit tit be him.” { 
Bulk of Univ, Kirk, Dec. 30, 1667. 

7, The Church viewed as estahlislied by law, | 
or as legally connected with the State, S. 1 

‘ Declaris, that there is na vthor face of Kirk^ nor 
vther face of religioun, then is presontlie, bo tlio 
fauour of Qod, establishit within this realme, and 
that thair be na vthor iurisdictioun ccclcsiasticall ac- 
knawledgit within this realme vther then that quliilk 
is and saTbe within the samyno A'iVfr.’’ Acts Ja. VI., 
1570, Ed. 1814, III. 138. 

— “The renewing of the National Covenants an<l 
oath of this Kirk and Kingdom^ in February 1638, was 
moat necessare.*’ Assembly, Glasg. Sess., 26. 

— “There resteth nothing for crouning of his 
Majesties mcoinparable goodness towards us, but that 
all the members of this Kirk and Kingdom be joynod | 
in one and the same Confession and Covenant with Cod, j 
with' the Kinga Majostie, and amongst ourselves.” 
Act Ass., Edin., 1639. Coll. Conf., ii. 115. | 


8. A house appropriated for public worship, ! 

S. I 

“ The scales war ax)Qinted to bo maid in Sauct Oylcs 
Kirk^ so that proicheing was neglected. ” K nox's Hist. , 

•p. 187. 

“We detest and refuse — his canonization of men,— j 
worshipping of imagerie, reliquos, and crocis ; de<li- 
oating of kirkvi, altares, dayes.” Gen. Conf. of Faith, I 
A. 1580. i 

“The principall and maist commodious Kirkn to j 
stand, and be repaint sufficiently ; — and the uthor ■ 
Kirht, quhilk ar not fund necessar, may be sufTerit to 
decay.” Sec. Buik of Disc., c. 12, § 3. I 


A bride is said to be kirkit^ the first time she goes to 
church after she has been married ; on which occasion 
she is usually attended by some of the marriage-oom* 
pany. She still retains the name of bride, among the 
vulgar, till she has been at church. The same langua^ 
is used with I'espect to a woman who has boon in chila* 
bed. ^t is certainly highly pronor, that she, who has 
been preserved in the hour of her sorrow, should, as 
soon as she can do it without danger, go to the house 
of God to give tlianks for lier deliverance. But, in the 
Kortk of 8. at least, this is a matter of absolute super- 
stitiem : and hence the custom, as is generally the etlect 
of superstition, has dwindled down into a mere un- 
meaning form. She, who has been in childbed, it is 
belioveii, caniiot with jiropriety, before she bo kirkit^ 
enter into tlie house of her nearest neighbour or most 
intimate friend. Her unhallowed foot woiihl expose 
the tonomenb to some mischance. Some carry this so 
far, that they would not taste any food that she had 
dressed. Hence it is evident, that she is siqiposed to 
receive some sort of purification from the church. But 
it is not reckoned necessary, that she shouUl be present 
at any part of divine service. If she set her foot within 
the walls, it is enough. She may then enter into any 
other house, with finl assurance that the inhahitants 
can receive no injury ; and without scruple return to 
her ortlinary work in her own. 

A family is also said to Im) kirkit^ the first time thov 
go to church after there has been a funeral in it. Till 
then, it is deemed inauspicious for any of them to work 
at their ordinary employment. 

Harry the Minstrel mentions a kyrhjnfist^ Wallace, 
xi. 352, MS. 

Inglissnien thocht he tuk mar ))onn(landly 
Than he wits wont at ony tym helbr : 

Thai liaiini oi lane, j>ut him in jiresonc sor, 

Qnhat (/f.vi'/.v lie had to tcdl, tliiii mak rocpiest, 

Uo said, ii was hot till a Jcgrkijn fvsl. 

When a bri«le goes to chnrcli the first time after 
marriage, as slus is then said to be kirklty among the 
lower classes there is generally a feast pri'paretl for the 
company that attends her, which they partake of after 
their return. There is sometimes also an entertain- 
ment given to friends, when a woman has lieen at 
church for the first time after child-bearing. It is un- 
certain, to which of these Blind Harry alludes ; most 
probably to the latter. 

This seems to have been called Kirknle, O. E. For 
Kirkhalft as used }>y Jlardyng, is certainly an erratum. 

—At liis kirfchale and piivilicucion, &c. 

Chrun, Fol. 129, b. 


9. The term had been used, in connection 
with another, at the time of our Reforma- 
tion, to denote what is usually called a con- | 
venticle, or private meeting of a religious ' 
society. 

“Of the principalis of thame thatwer knowne to 
be men of gude conversatioun and honest fame in the 
privy Kirk, wer chosen elders and deacons to reull 
with the minister in the puUike /firib, ” Ordour of the 
Eloctioun of Elderis, Ac. Knox’s Hist., p. 267. 

A.-S. cyree^ cyric^ ecclesia, tcmplum, »S^.-G, kyrka. 
Germ. ArircAe, id. The more general opinion is, that 
this has behn formed from Qr. xuptaK-ov. A variety of | 
different etymons are mentioned by Ihre ; some of them ! 
whimsical enough. But none of them goes beyond that 1 
of Sibb., that cyre, tenmlum, is “from being shut up 
as in a pri»m ; Goth. I^rkar^ Lat. career ; an ety- 
mon, indeed, not a little suited to the feelings of many 
in this age. 

To Kirk, v, a. To carry a person to church ; 
as to kirk a bride^ &c., S. 


V. the passage, vo. .Tizzkn-uki). 

This is the same with Su.-G. kt/rkrgaangsorJj liilaria 
ob bonedictioncm Sacerdotis acceptarii a pnerpera, 
Hire ; q. the ale, i.e., feast or entertainment given after 
ganging to the kirk. 

[Kiuk an’ Maiikkt. Publicly, everywluu’c, 
at all times. S.] 

Kirk and Midi., “ Yc may mak a kirk and a 
mill dty^ a jihrasc very commonly used, to 
express the indifference of the speaker as to 
the future use that may be made of ihe 
property of which he speaks, S. 

“ Make a Kirk and a MUl of it ; that is, make your 
best of it.” S. Prov. ; Kelly, p. 252. 

But now at least, it is not used in the same souse. 
It often expresses indifference bordering on contempt. 
“ Do with it wliat you will ; it is of no consequence to 
me.” 

“The property is my own oonquesting, Mr. Koclivin, 
and surely I may mak a kirk and a mUl o*t an I like.” 
The Entail, i. 147. 
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It is more fully expressed in some of the northern 
counties; ** Mak a kirk and a mill o% and twaadin 
plew8.’* 

I can form no satisfactory conjecture as to the origin 
of this i^hrase. It would seem, indeed, to have origi- 
nated with one who thought manv things more neces- 
sary than either kirka or milU, who had perlfips felt 
the burden of both erections. One difficulty occurs, 
however. The whole phrase does not seem applicable 
to the same individual. For while the building of a 
kirk was often severe on the proprietor, the oppf ession 
of the mill fell on the tenant. 

Kirk the G ushie. A sort of pluy. The guasie 
is a large ball which one party endeavours 
to beat with clubs into a hole, while another 
party strives to drive it away. When the 
ball is lodged in the hole, the guasie is said 
to be kirkity Ang. 

As ynsstH signifies a sow, S., the game may have had 
a Fr. origin. For ('otgr. informs us that Fr. Iruyey 
which properly signiiies a sow, also denotes a kind of 
game. 

[KiukASUGKEN, adj. Ajiplied to the burled 
dead, as distinguished from those who have 
a watery grave, Shetl. 

Dan. hlrhoy a church, monkcy to sink, descend ; Tout. 

Hhikm ; which recalls the old custom of burying 
the dead within the church.] 

Kirk-bell, a. Tlio hell which is rung to 
sunnnon to church, the church-going bell, S. 

Kikk-dore, Kirk-duir, a. The door of a 
church, S. 

“The said Kirk concludis and decemis the saidis 
personis — sail xirosent thamcseUIis vpone Sonday nixt 
to cum, at the eist kirk duir — in sacdoth,— hair hedit, 
thair to stand quhill the prayar and spalmo (ate ) be 
endit, and thaireftir bo hrocht in to the publict jdacc 
of repentance to heir the sermoimd, and eftir the ser- 
mouiul be endit -brocht agancto the Bume kirk duir be 
tiia of the chlaris of tlie Kirk, onhair thai sail stand 
and requir the haill brctlieriiig, that sal ha])pin to cum 
in and pas fnrth, to i)ray for tbanie, that tliai mycht 
be remittit off thair vekit olVcnce and disobedience, and 
to dcclair to thamo thair said otfenco." Buik Gen. 
Kirk, A. 1574. 

‘‘To tlo a thing at the Hrt-dorr,” to do a thing openly 
and unblushingly, Lanarks. 

[Kirk-G REEDY, (idj. Having the habit of 
regularly at tending church ; hut generally 
used with tlie negative, as, “he’s no very 
kirk-greedg*' Cl;ydes., Ihuiffs,, l^erihs.] 

Kirkin, Kirkino, a. The first appearance 
of a newly married couple at church, S. 

“On Sunday comes the kirkinfj. The bride and 
bridegroom, attended by their office-bearers, as also 
the lads and lassos of the village, walk to the kirk, 
seat themselves in a l)ody. and, after service, ^thc pa- 
rishioners rank up in the kirk-yard to see them pass.’* 
Edin. Mag., Nov., 1818, p. 414. 

Kirkine, adj. Of, or belonging to the 
church ; used subst. 

Corrector of Kirkins was clepit the Clske. 

JUotdaUy 1. 17. 


A. S. cyricean-ealdor, a church- warden ; eyricena 
atalcy sacrilege. V. Somner. 

Kirk-ladle, s. An instrument somewhat 
resembling a ladley carried round by the 
elders in diurches to collect voluntary of- 
ferings for the poor, or for other pious pur- 
poses, S. 

** Kirk-Laddlesy the laddies or implements elders 
use in rustic kirks, — to gather— for the poor.” Gall. 
Encycl. 


Kirkland, s. 

S. 


Land belonging to the church, 


—“With all manssis, gleibs, kirklanda,^^ &o. Acts 
Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, Vol. V., 128. 


K1RK-MAI8 TER, 8. 1 . A deacon in the church, 

one who has the charge of ecclesiastical 
temporalities. Kyrk-maatery church-warden, 
A. llor. 


“ There was no Kirhmaiater or deacons, appointed 
in tlio Faroe hin to recchie the taxation appointed.” 
Acts Ja. VI., 1572, c. 64. 

They seem to have received this name of authority, 
as being chosen “to tax their nichtbouris, — for the 
bigging, mending and reparation of Paroche kirks.” 
Ibid. ‘ 


2. It was also used to denote a deacon of any 
ineor[>orated trade. 

“ Compeired— in the tolbuith of the said burgh, the 
Kirk M aster y and brother of the Surgeons and Barbaris 
within the sumo,” &c. — “Your dayly servitors the 
Kirk Master and brother of the surgeons,” &c. A. 
1505— Blue Blanket, p. 62, 63. 

“ Deacon, or chief master of the incorporation,” N. 

It is evident that this is a secondary and improper 
use of the term. 

Tent, kerk-inaestery aedituus tompli custos et templi 
curam gerena, oeconomus templi, Lilian ; a church- 
warden ; Scwcl. 

Kiuk-man, a. 1. One who has an ecclesiasti- 
cal function, or an office in the church, S. 

“It is agreed, &c., that if ony Bischopis, Abotis, 
or ouy uther Kirkmeuy sail plaint or alledge thame to 
have receaved ony injuries, — the plaint sail be seinand 
considderod be the estaits in the said conventioun and 
parliament,” &c. Artiklis agreed on by the B. of 
Vallance, Ac. A. 1500, Knox's Hist., p. 233. 

“ Therein the Five Ai-ticles of Perth, and thej^vem- 
ineut of the Kirk by Bishops, being declared to be 
abjured and removed, and the civil j^aces and powers 
of Kirk men declared to be unlawful ; we subscrive 
according to the determination of the said free and 
lawful General AsS'embly holdcn at Glasgow.” Act 
Assembly, A. 1038, Coll. Conf., ii. 115. 

2. A member of the Church of Scotland, as 
contradistinguished from one who is united 
to some other religious society, S. 

“ Mareover, it soil not be lefull to put the offices of 
Thesaurio, Controllerie, into fhe bands of ony Kirk- 
nutHy or uthers quhilkis are not abell to exerces the 
saids offices.” Knox’s Hist., p, 231, 232, 

Kirk-mouse, s. A mouse that is so unfor- 
tunate as to be the tenant of a church ; a 
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term which occurs in a Prov. commonly 
used to convey the idea of the greatest 
poverty, “ I’m as puir’s a kirk^mousey^ S. 

Kirk-R£NT, The rent arising from 
church-lands. 

** A» for th« kirk rents in g^nerall, we desyre that 
order be admittit and mentainit amaugia ua, tnat may 
stand mdth Uie sinceritie of God’s wortl,” Ac. 8ec. 
Bulk of Disc.) e. xii., § 12. 

Kirki^ett, Kykkset, 8. A term occurring in 
.various forms in our ancient MSS. Ap- 

f iarently it implies exemption for one year 
rom church tithes, &c. 

At first view one might be disposed to consider 
this as a modification, or a cornintion, of Hyrsett, 
qjsv. But from any idea tliat I nave been able to 
form on the subject, 1 am much iuolined to think 
that llyrsett is itself the corruption, from the error 
of some copyist who had mistaken K for // ; and also, 
that as Skene had most probably seen it in no other 
form, he had been thus tod to misapprehend its sig- 
nification. 1. In ten different examples, with which 
I have been furnished by the kindness of my learned 
friend, Thomas Thomson, Esq., Deputy Clerk Remster, 
it is found only twice with the initial //; and both 
these occur in one MS., that of Monynet ; — 
and IJyresei^ In othera, it appears in the varioci forms 
of Kirksett, Kyrkset^ Kyrsei^ Cur set ^ Kerset^ KersHh^ 
Kirkestt Kyroset. 2. Jn an old MS. of the Leg. Burg, 
in Lat., the work which Skene himself published, and 
which he afterwards translated, where ho \Yt*ite8 I/irset, 
it is Kirkselt. 


Quicunque factus fuerit novus burgensis de terra 
vasta, et nullam tcrrani habucrit hospitatem, in prime 
anno potest habere Kh'kseU, Druninioiul MS. 

3. There seems reason to suspect that Skene has 
mistaken the meaning of the term. — “He may have 
respit, or continuation for payment of his burrow 
mailcs for aue ycare, quhilk is called iiymett.** In 
explaining Hyrsett^ I have understood Skoiic os ap- 
plying this word to “the payment of burrow mails 
lor one year.” It is possible, however, that his mean- 
ing is, that the respite is called hyrselt. It would ap 
pear, indeed, that tliis, whatever it si^ify, denotes 
the jiOBBession of a privilege. In one MS. it ib thus 
expressed ; Votest habere respectuatUmem quo dieitur 
kyrosei. MS. Jac. V., c. 1.3. In another ; De novo 
burgense kirkset habeute. In primo anno jiotest ha- 
bere kyrsei vel carset. Id est terram suam inhospi- 
tatam. MS. Cromarty, c. 29. 

In the first of these, it is evidently mcntione<l as 
equivalent to respU, i.e., respite. The sense of the 
second is more o^cure. In a third MS. it is again 
exhibit^ as a privilege or exemption. — “Of kirkset 
and waist land not biggit. Gif ony man be maid new 
burgw of waist lande, and haf kirk setf and has na land 
biggit. In the first yer he may haf that kirk see, and 
eflir that yer he sail big that laiifle,” Ac. Auchinl. 
MS. Adv. Lib., W. 4. ult. fo. v. 134. 

It cannot well be doubted, that it is the same with 
the term Churchesset, Ohirsel, or Curcscet, in the O. E. 
law, modified from A. -S. cyriC’Seeat, “ecclesiae census, 
vectigal ecclesiastioum ; cnurch-scot ; a cei'tain tribute 
or payment made to the church.” Soumer. This 
Ingnlphus writes others Ciriceal, It is agreed 

on air hwds, that this denoted a revenue due to the 
church, i.e., the tithes, as Lombard explains it. Some 
view it as compounded of eyrie and saeil, semen, q, the 
86^ or first-hiiits to lie offered to the church : ofmers, 
with^jreater probability, of cyric and sceai, vectigal, 


VOU 111, 


What, then, is the souse of the tem, as used in our 
old laws ? The only idea I can fonn is, that the person 
who possessed waste or uninhabited proiierty, might for 
the tii*8t year bo permitted hdbere kirkset^ to retain the 
usual tithes, or lie exempted from that contribution to 
the church which would have been claimed, had the 
land bet^ in a better state ; with this proviso, that he 
should build upon it and cultivate it the next year. 
V. Spelman, Lanibard, Dec. Script., Cowel, Du Cange, 
Roquefort, vo. Kyric-seat, &c. 

Kihk-s^cailing, s. The dispersion of those 
who have been engaged in public worship at 
church, S. 

“When the service is over at any particular place 
of W'orship — (for which moment the Scotch have in 
their language an appropriate and picturesque term, 
the kirk-skailiny) — the rush is, of course, still more 
huge and impetuous.” Peter’s Letters, iii. 205. 

Kikk-8TVLE, 8, 1. The gate of the inclosure 

around a church, S. 

“Ther was no money gathered att the tahells, Ixitli 
[bot?) at tlie kirke style and at the dooro, and at the k. 
doore onlio aftenione.” Ijainont’s Diary, p. 47. 

2. The steps in the wall of a church-yard by 
which persons pa.ss over, S. 

“ Kirk-stilcs, the stepping-stones people walk over 
church-yard dykes on.” Gall. Encycl. 

IviiiK-scppER, 8. The onteriainnunit after a 
newly married pair Imve been kirkedy Gal- 
I loway. 

“M’hc applause at a country wedding, at a Kirn 
j dancing, at a Kirk-mpper after a bridal, satisfied the 
I bard’s vanity.” Introtl. to Rem. of Nithsd. Song, 

' Kirk-towx, 5. A village or lianilet in wliich 
tbe parish clmrch is erected, S. syiion. with 
' Ckichan, 

“Often, during the days in whicli lie leisurely wan- 
dered through the pastoral country, would heilisinount 
on reaching a rtunote Kirh-toirn, and gaze with soft 
coniphujeijcy on the lioiisc of Go<l, and tlie last dwelling 
of man.” Clan Allnn, ii. 247. 

Kiuk-wf.uk, 8. The reparation of chuivhes, 

“ At na drink sillier l>e tane he the niaister nor his 
doaris vrider pain aboue writtiii, A a toiw [tun] fraucht 
to the kirk trerk of the tonne.” J*arl. Ja. III., A. 1407, 
Acts Ed. 1814, p. 87. 

Teut. kerrk-iretrk, opus solidum et finnum : quale 
solet esse templurum ; Kiiiaii. 

Kiuk-yaki), 8. The clnirch-yard, S. 

** They took up the town of I'liriff, and placed their 
muskets very advantageously about the dykes of the 
kirk-yard,'' 8palding, i. 107. 

“ She was to be frozen to ihuitli — and lie thei'e till 
the thaw might come ; amJ then her father would find 
her Ixxly, and carry it away to be buried in the kirk- 
yard," Liglits and Shadows, p. 117. 

It is used by Ben Joimon, in his Sad Sfieplierd, as a 
word common in the north of E. 

— Our dame Hecat 

Marie it her gaing-uight, over the kirk-yard. 

V, Bunkwano. 


F 
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To KIRN, V. a. 1. To churn milk, S. 

For you nae mair the thrifty giulcwifo sees 
Her lasses kir/i, or ])irse the dainty checso. 

Fergu8S(m's Poms, p. 74, 

2. To toss hither and thither, to tlirow any 
tiling into a disorderly state, to *iix in a 
disgusting manner, to handle over much, S. 

A.-S. cern-anf agitaro butyrum, Teut. Icern-ca^ Su.-G. 
kern-a, | 

These verbs seem derived from otliers whicli have a 
more primitive form ; A.-S. cyr-an^ Germ. kekr-eHf ver- 
terc, Isl. keir~ii, vi pellere. What is churning, but 
driviny xmth forre ? 

[To Kirn, v. h. To work at or with any 
thing in an awkward or disgusting way: 
])art. pr. kirnin\ kirnan^ used also as a 5. and 
as an adj, ; as an adj. it implies awkward, 
unskilful, Banffs,] 

KlllN, 8n 1. A churn, S. imi, A. Bor. 

Miss Hamilton, in her useful work meant for the 
instruction ot the. peasantry, introduces, on this sub- 
ject, u singular superstition, which is directly at war 
with cleanTincss. 

“ ‘Hut do you not clean the churn before yc put in 
the cream?’ — ‘Na, na,’ returned Mrs MacClarty, ‘that 
wad no’ be canny, ye ken. Naebody hereabouts wouhl 
clean their kirn for ony consideration, 1 never heard 
o’ sic a thing i’ my liio, — I ne’er kend gude come o’ 
new gaits a’ my days. 'I’here was '^rihby Hell at the 
head o’ the Glen, she fell to cleaning her kirn ae day, 
and the very first Uirning after, her butter was burstet, 
and glide for iiaetiiiiig. -Twa or throe hairs arc bettor 
than the blink o’ an ill ce.’ ” (.’ottagers of Glcnbumie, 

p. 201, ‘201, 202. 

“ Kith to learn the cat to the kini S. Prov. 

“All ill cu.stom is soon loarn’d, but not so soon for- 
gott<in.” Kelly, p. Oil. 

Tout, kernf't itl. 8u.-G. karna. 

2. Metjiph. apjditul to a mire, a di.sgustiug 
mixture, S. ‘‘The groumrs a mere 

1 8. Tlic act of handling over much, over-uur- 
siiig, Banffs. 

4. Tlie act of doing any kind of work in an 
awkward, lazy, or disgusting mannei’, ibid.] ! 

Kirn-milk, s. Buttermilk, S. Yorks. [ 

“ — Thai maid gi*it choir of euyrie sort of my Ik baytht | 
of ky mylk & youe mylk, aueit my Ik & sour mylk, — | 
greno cheis, kyrn mylk.” Com pi. S., p. 60. ' 

Tout. kerji’Tnelckf id.^ V. Kikn, v. 

Kirn-hung, Kirnan-runo, s. The instru- 
ment employed for stirring the milk in a 
churn, S. O. 

— rdn yo please our John and nu', 

Ye’se get the kinian rnny 
To lick, tliis <lay. 

.1. Poems, 1790, p. 09. 

Kiun-staff, 8. The same with the pj'cceding 
word, Kirnan~Rung» 

“ Kirn-staJK that long staff uith a circular frame on 
the head of it, U8e<l anciently when upstanding kirns 
Were fashionable.” Gall. Eiicycl. 

Kiun-swee, 8, All instiTimeiit for facilitating 
the churning of milk. It is composed of an 


axis moving between two joists — into which 
axis are mortised two sticks at right angles, 
the one a great deal longer than the otner. 
The churn-staff is attached to the shorter 
one, and the longer one is held in the hand, 
and pushed backwards and forwards, which 
greatly lightens the labour of churning ; it 
being mucli more easy to move a vertical 
body from side to side than upwards and 
downwards, S. 

“ A gentlewoman in the vicinity of Edinburgh, 
has been much accustomed to the management of a 
dairy, states, that she has always been used to churn 
the whole milk in a plunge chum, with a swee^ a lever 
aiipliod to the end of the churn-staff.” Agr. Surv. 
Mid-Loth., p. 148. 

Kirnen, s. Familiarity, Gl. Shirr., S. q. 
mixing together. 

“ I believe she was a leel maiden, an’ I canna say 
bat I had a kirnen wi’ her, an’ a kino o’ a harlin favour 
for her.” Joimial from I^ndon, p. 7. 

KTliN, 8, 1. The Teast of harvest-home, S., 

syiion. maiden-feast. 

As hleak-fae’d Hallowmas returns, 

They get the Jovial, ranting kirns, 

When rural life, o’ ev’ry station^ 

Unite in conmion recreation. Bums, iii. 6. 7. 

2. The name sometimes given iio the last hand- 
ful of gi'ain cut down on the harvest-field, S. 

“ The Cam cronian— -reserved several handfuls of the 
fairest and straightest corn for the Harvest kim.” 
Hlackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 400. 

The person who carries off this, is said to win the 
kirn, An^. It is formed into a little fi^re, dressed 
like a child’s doll, called the Maiden; also the kirn- 
baby, Loth., and the //are or /fair in Ayrsh. 

In the North of E. kern-hahy denotes “an ima^e 
dressed up with corn, carried before the reapers to their 
mell-supper, or harvest home.” Grose’s Prov. Gl. 

It may bo supposed, that this use of the term refers 
to the kirn or cJiurn being used on this occasion. For 
a churn-full of cream forms a principal part of the en- 
tertainment. 

Ait-cakes, twa riddlo-fu’, in ranks 
Pil’d up tliey gard appear ; 

An’, reaniin owrc, the Kirn down clanks, 

An’ sets their cliafts astocr, 

Fu’ fast that night. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Po&ns, i. 154. 

it is in favour of this as the origin, that as Kern- 
hahy is used, A. Bor., to denote the maiden, churn is 
synoii. For churn-gottiny is expl. “a nightly feast 
after the corn is out [f. cut.] North.” GL Grose, 
j But neither the custom of introducing the churn, nor 

: the orthography^ are decisive proofs ; because both 

might originate from an idea that tho churn was the 
thing referred to. 

It may respect tho quern or hand-miln, as anciently 
used at this time in preparing the first portion of the 
new grain. But the origin is quite uncertain. V. 
Maiden and Rapeokynk. 

Brand views Kf^n Baby as “plainly a corruption of 
Com Baby or Image, as is the Kern or Churn Supper 
or Corn Supper.” He delives the name Mell-supper 
from “Fr. mesl-er, to mingle or mix together, the 
master and servant being promiscuously at one table, 
all being on an equal footing. Popular Antiq., p. 307. 

Towards the end of Docemoer, the Romans cel^rated 
tho Ludi Jiivenales ; and the harvest l^ing gathered 
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m, the inhabitanta of the country observed the feast 
of the ffoddess Vacuna, so named, as has been con- 
jecture^ because she presided over those who were 
released from labour, vacant^Jtnia et otiosis praeesset. 
V. Rosin. Antiq. Rom., p. 174. Some have supposed 
that this is the origin of our Ilarveat-Jiome, 

I am informed by a learned friend, that he has seen 
figures of the kind described above, in the houses of 
the peasantry in the vicinity of Petersburg ; whence he 
is inclined to think that the same custom must be pre- 
valent in Russia; 

Durandushas observed, that ** there was a custom 
among the heathens, much like this, at the gathering 
in of their harvest, when servants were indulged with 
'iberty and being on an equality with their masters for 
a certain time.** Rational, ap. Brand, ut sup., p. 303. 
Hospinian suppraes that the heathen copied this cus- 
tom from the Jews. It has been conjectured that it 
has been transmitted to us by the former. The Saxons, 
among their holidays, set apart a week at harvest. It 
hAi been already observed, that among the Romans, 
Vacunaf also called Pacina, was the name of the 
goddess to whom the rustics sacrificed at the con- 
clusion of harvest. Ibid., p. 304-30(5. 

To Cry the Kirn. After the kim is won, or 
the last handful of grain cut down, to go to 
the nearest eminence, and give three cheers, 
to let the neighbours know that harvest is 
finished, Teviotd., Loth. After tliis the 
ceremony^of throwing the hooks takes place. 
V. Hook. 

To Win the Kirn. To gain flie honour of cut- 
ting down the last handful of corn on tlie 
harvest-field, S. 

** I shall either gain a kiss from some fair lip for 
winning the kirn, or some shall have hot brows for it.’* 
Blackw. Mag., ut sup. 

Kirn-cut, 5. “ The name sometimes given 

to the last handful of gi’ain cut down on the 
harvest field South of S. 

“ From the same pin depended the kim cut of com, 
curiously braided and adorned with ribbons. ” Remains 
of Nithsdale Song, p. 260 . V. Maiden. 

“ If thou wilt be my partner, I have seen as gi’eat a 
marvel happen as the kim-ctU of com coming to as 
sackless hands as thine and mine.” Blackw. Mag., 
Jan. 1821, p. 400. 

Kirn-dollie, s, a sort of female figure 
made of the last handful of corn that is 
reaped in the harvest-field, Roxb. ; the 
same with Maiden^ and Kim-hahy, V. 
Kirn, sense 2 . 

Dollie is a dimin. from £. Doll, a little mrl’s puppet. 
This is perhaps aUied to 1b\, doell, uyin^a, if not to 
dole, doli, servus. 

KIRNEL, Kyrneill, 5. One of the low 
interstices of wall on the battlements,” Pink. 

A cruk thai maid at thair diuiss, 

Off irne, that wes styth and squar, 

That Ora it in ane kymeUl war. 

And the leddre thartra straitly 
Strekit, it sold stand sekyrly. 

Barhour, x. 865, MS. 

iryme2i,.B. Brume, Chaucer. 


L. B. kcrnellae, qmmelli, crenealx ; Rom. Rose. V. 
Warton’s Hist., i. 68. Fr. creneaux, the battlements 
..of a wall ; crencU, embattled. 

KIRNIE, a. “ A little pert, impudent boy, 
who would wish to he considered a man 
Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. coryn, a dwarf or pigmy, fmm cor, id. Lhuyd 
writes it kori'yn, 

[KIRRf hiterj. Hush, Shctl.] 

[To Kirr, 4 a. To hush, to silence; cliiefly 
used by shepherds, ibid. 

No. kyrr, Isl. kirra, to hush.] 

KIRRYWERY, Carriwary, s. A sort of 
burlesque serenade; the noise of mock- 
music, made with pots, kettles, frying-pans, 
sliouting, screaming, &c., at or near the 
doors and windows of old people who marry 
a second time, especially of oul wofhen and 
widows who marry young men, W. Loth., 
Fife. 

Fr. charivarh is used exactly in the same sense. 
“ A i>ubliqu© defamation, or traducing of ; a foul© 
noise made, blacke Santua run^, to the Siamo and dis- 
grace of another ; hence, an infamous (or infaming) 
ballade snug, by an armed troope, under the window 
of an old dotard married, the day before, unto a yong 
wanton, in mockorio of them both. — The carting of an 
infamous person, graced with the harmonic of tinging 
kettles, and frying-pan musicke;” Cotgr. 

L. B. charivari-urn, Indus turpis tinnitibus et cla- 
moribus variis, quibiis illudunt iis, {{ui ad secuiidas 
con volant niu)tia8. Du (.’an go, in vo. The council of 
Tours, A. 1445, prohibited this absurd amusement 
under pain of excorninunication. A particular account 
is given of the iri'cgu lari ties denotca by this term, in 
the statutes of the Synod of Avignon, A. 1337. When 
tho bride reached the house of the bridegi’oom, the 
I’ioters violently seized part of tho household -goods, 
which they would not give up unless redeemed by 
money, which they expended in the most dissolute 
manner ; making such odious sports as, say the good 
fathers, cannot be expressed in decent language. Id. 
VO. Chalvaricum, Chalvaritum, The term is also 
written (^hekvalet. 

We learn, from the Diet. Trev,, that this uproar 
was made on occasion of groat inequality of ages lie- 
tween the persons who were married, or when they 
had married a second or a third time. Tho origin of 
the term is totally uncertain. It has given rise to a 
good deal of controversy among the learned. 

To KI RSEN, Krissen, %. a. To baptise, S., 
Westniorel. ; kers^n, Lanccash,; corr. from E. 
christen ; a term used improperly, in what- 
ever language, as proceeding on the false 
idea, that the children of church-members 
are not to lie accounted Christians before 
baptism; although their right to baptism 
arises*from their being born within pale of 
the church. Hence, 

Kirsnin, Sa Baptism, S. 

KIRSP, Sa Fine linen, or cobweb lawn. 
**Item, iiii pecis of kirap,'' Inventories, A. 1516, p. 
26. 
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— Ane stik of kir$p, contenand xxn eln Flemig,— 
twa gtikkis of Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1494, 

p. 199. 

[KIliSSEN, adj. Applied to a very lean 
animal; also to food when not wholesome, 
Shetl. Belg. kersty kersten^ ChrisC*ian.] 

KIRST, Ktkhty, 8, Viewed as an abhrev. 
of the female name Christian ; Chr. Kirk. 
[Kui 8TY, when the name of a inairor boy.] 

[KIEV IE, s. A certain (piantity of straw or 
grass; literally, three sheaves tied together, 
Shetl. No. kierve^ Dan. pro. kujffrve, id. 

Other measures for straw, &c., are windlin^ luilloiOy 
lraei\ &c.] 

To KIllYAUW, V. n. To caterwaul, Fife. 

We miuht suppose that the first syllable was allied 
to Ttiut. mrr-fiu^ kerr-cn, strepere, coiicrepare, Kiliau ; 

q. to nwke a noise in concert ; di<l it not seem most 
probable that the last part of the word has been formed 
from the sound. 

KISH, 8, The name given by the iron- 
smeltcrs, at Carron and Clyde Iron W orks, 
to a shining powdery matter, which sepa- 
rates from pig-iron that has been long kept 
in a melted state. 

Kink, in its nature, is similar to Plumbago or Black 
Lead, or, as it is more commonly called, tvarburet of 
iron. 

KISLE-STANE, Kyslr-stank, Kkisyl- 
STANK, s. “ A flint stone. Tent, kesel^- 
steen, sllex;” Ql. Sibb. V. Keezliic. 

KISLOP, 8. 1. The fourth stomach of a 

calf, containing the substance which has the 
power of coagulating milk, Ettr. For.; Rent, 
syiiou. The same virtue is here ascribed 
to the stomach of a lamb. 

2. The bag wliich contains rennet, ibid. 

To KISS the cap. To “ })ut the caji or mug 
to the mouth, a phrase for drinking,” S., 
Gl. Sliirrefs. [When used with tlic nega- 
tive it means, “to get no refreshment,” 
Baiiffs., Pertlis., Clydes.] 

“I wadua k\»s youi^ca}\'' I would not taste your 
drink, S. “I wadna kisa caps wV him,” I would have 
no fellowship with him in drinking, S. 

KISSING-STRINGS, Strings tied 

nhder the chin, S. 

nio first time 1 to town or market gang, - 
A pair of kissing-struigSf niul gloves, iire-new, 

As guoed as 1 cun wyle, shall be your due. 

Hoss^s UelenwCy p. 34. 

KIST, Kyst, ». 1 . A chest, S,, Yorks. 

With dreidful hart thus speryt wicht W^allace, 

At Schyr Uanald, for the chartir olf pees. 

Neuo, he .said, tliir ivordis ar nocht les, 

It is lewyt at Corsbe in the kyst 
Quhar thou it laid, tharoff ua othyr wist. 

Wallace, vii. 161, MS. 


But a weel-plenish’d mailin has Geoi^e, 

And routh o’ guid i’ his kiat. j, 

Tfdn% r KTiMiPjt Pnama. ii. 158. 


2. A coffin, S., sometimes a dead kist. 

“ The six gentlemen received his head with woeful 
hearts, which with the corps, was shortly put in a kist.'* 
Spalding’s Troubles, ii. 2lS). 

3. A kind of cruivSy pr perhaps what is other- 
wise called an arA, for catching fish, 

“Togidder with privilege— of thrio kiaiea within the 
said watei wrack as vso is, with all the kistea, proffeittis 
and commoditeis thairof.” Acts Cha. I,, Ed. 1814, V. 
629. ^ ^ 

To Kist, Kyst, v. a. To inclose in a coffin, S. 


Kistix’, Kisting, 8. The act of putting a 
corpse into a coffin, with the entertainment 
given on this melancholy occasion, S. # 

Ktst-nook, Kist-neuck, 8. The comer of a 
chest ; [sometimes the inside, the safest or 
most secret part of, a chest, S.] 

Her blankets air’d a’ fell and dry. 

And iu the khUnook fauldit by, &c. 

A. Scott* a Poems t p. 86. 

A.-S. ceat, Germ, kist, Su.-G. kiaUa, Lat. ciat-a, a 
chest, in general. A.-S. cyate, a coffin, Luk. vii. 14. 
Bclg. doodkiat ; Isl. leikistu, literally, a dead-kiat, from 
hik, a dead body, and kiat, a chest. Goih. kaa, a vessel 
for containing water, for measuring com, &o. Pers. 
casti, Goth. Imta, Celt, keat, capsula. 

“John Logie’s head was first kisted, and both to- 
gether wele conveyed to the Gray Friar kirk-yard, and 
buried.” Spalding’s Troubles, ii. 220. Honco, 

[KiST-WKFiD, 8. Tlie plant Woodruff, 
la odorata^ Lin.) Banffs,] 

KISTIT, adj. Dried up, withered, without 
substance, not liaving its proper distinguish- 
ing quality, Clydes.; Foisonlesa^ synon. 

Tent, kecat must have had a similar signification, as 
Kiliau renders keeat-hoen, gallina sterilis, infcecunda. 
Quiat also signifies tritus, from quiat-en, terere, atterere. 

Ktstbess, Kystless, adj. Tasteless, Roxb. 
V. Keestlbss. 


* KIT, Kitt, s. 1. A wooden vessel or pail 
in which dishes are washed, Roxb.; [a 
shallow vessel for milking in, with a closely- 
fitting lid, Shetl. 

This is different from the sense in which the word is 
used in E. 

[2. A pack, the contents of a pack, Clydes.] 

To Kit, v. a. To pack in a kit, S. Hence 
kit ye.y pack off, got out of the way, S. 

“ Until the last season, the Thurso salmon- were all 
boile<l and kitted at Wick, after being carried 20 miles 
over land on horseback.” Stat. Aco., xx. 623. 

Kit, 8. the kit^ or the haill kit^ the whole 
assortment, all taken together; applied both 
to persons and things, o. 

'Twaa whiskey made them a’ sae crouse, 

And gart them rin their foes to souse ; 

But now I wad na gi’e ae louse 

For a* the kit : 
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For unco, unco dull and douse, 

And wae, they sit 
R, OaUou}ay*8 PoerMf p. 170. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. hyt-a, to exchange, to 
barter; as an^ogous to the phrase, the haiU coup, IsL 
bama had^ however, denotes a multitude of infants ; 
infantum multitudinem, 6. Andr. V. Coup. 

[KIT, Kitt, d. A vulgar abbrev. of Chris- 
topher and Christian, Loth., Clydes.] 

KITCHEN, Kitching, Kicking, «. 1. Any 
thing eaten with bread ; corresponding to 
Lat. opsonium^ S. 

** The cottagers and poorer sort of the people have 
not always what is called kitchen, that is milk or beer, 
to their meals.'* P. Spey mouth, Moray s. Statist. Acc., 
xiv. 401. Here, however, the term is used in a very 
‘ nr 

“ Salt herrings too made great part of their kitchen 
(opsonium,) a word that here signihes whatever gives 
a relish to bread or porridge." P. Inveresk, M. I^th. 
Statist. Aco., xvi. 39. 

In Loth, kail is opposed to kitchen. Thus one says, 
"I've gotten my kail, but I had nae kitchen.'* 

2. ‘^An allowance instead of milk, butter, 
small beer, and some other articles of less 
value.” 

"There are about ane 100 ploughmen and carters, 
whose annual wages are from L. 4 to L. 5. in money, 
208. for kitchen, &c." Statist. Acc. Cramund, i. 218. 

3. It was applied to solids as cmitradistiii- 
guished from liquids. 

" Gif ony ship happens to Ixj at Burdeaulx, or ony 
uther steid, the shipmen may bear furth of the ship 
sic kitching as use of the ship is, viz.-~aue mess, or ane 
half mess of meit that is cauld, with als mcikle breid 
as he may gudelie eat at aids ; hot he sail not bcir 
furth of the ship ony drink." Ship Lawis, Balfour’s 
Pract., p. 616. 

The term occurs in the same sense in the E. of Mar’s 
Household Book for 1567. 

" The kicking for the maisteres nutrix, rokkaris, &c, 
Kicking to the violaris ; Item, ij quarteris of muttoun 
ij powterie, with potagis, aiad nsche, &c. Kicking ; 
Item, in the flesche-day ane quarter of mouttouii,” 
&c. Chalmers’ Mary, i. 178. 

There is no B. word which expresses the same idea. 
Meat is not nearly so extensive in its signiiication. 
For kitchen not only denotes butcher-meat, but any 
thing that is used as a substitute for it, as 6sh, eggs, 
cheese, milk, do. 

This term may perhaps be allied to Is!. kiOl, Su.-G. 
koett, Dan. kod, flesh. In Isl. it is sometimes written 
kuett. En huett tonnum, flesh for the teeth ; Alfs S., 
p. 12. It occurs in the compound term Rossaitio/sat, 
the eating of horse flesh. This custom prevailed among 
the^ Icelanders, in common with the other Gothic 
nations, before their conversion to Christianity. Hence 
it is said ; Ennum hamauthurd, oc roasakiOtaat ekulu 
haUdast enjbmu log: "As for the exposing of infants, 
and eating of horse-flesh, they were ancient customs." 
Knstnisaga, p. 100. 

It seems aoubtful, however, whether this be not 
merely the oriffinal sense of the B. word kitchen. There 
can be no doubt, that the apartment thus denominated, 
receives its name because the food used by the family 
is cooked there ; as Teut. kokene, keuckene, culina, are 
from koken, coqvLere. The same correspondence may 
be remarked in the cognate terms. Now, kitchen seems 
primarily to have denoted what was cooked, and thence 


to have been transferred to the place whore this work 
was performed. We have some vestiMs of this in other 
languages. Thus Dan. kiOkken, as it denotes a kitchen, 
also signifles food dressed ; kold kiUkken, cold meat, or 
as it might be rendered, S.,. cauld kitchen, Fr. cuisine^ 
is also used in both senses ; Lear cuisine ordinaire, their 
stated ^et, or usual proportion of victuals. 

Wo Irave an old Prov. in which this word occurs ; 
"Hunger’s gud kitchen." In Sw. there is one very 
similar: H ungrig mag arhacstakoekn; A good stomach 
is tho^st sauce (or cookery) ; Wideg. 

It is also said ; "It is ill kitchen that keeps the broad 
away Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 45. 

To Kitchen, v. a, 1. To servo as kitchen^ S. 

For me I can be well content 
To eat my bannock on the bent. 

And kitchen't wi’ fresh air. 

Rainsay't Poms, i. 84. 

The poor man’s wine, 

His wee dnu) parritch, or liis bread, 

’Hion kitchens fine. 

Bums, iii. 14. 

2. To save, to be sparing of ; synori. with 
Hain, Tape ; as " Kitchen wcel,” make your 
kitchen last, Ettr. For. The idea evidently 
is, use it like kitchen to food, that it may 
last as long as required. 

Kitchen, «. “A tea-urn or vase.” Sir J. 
Sinclair’s Observ., p. 171. 

Kitchen-fee, a. The drippings of meat 
roa.sted before the fire, S. 

"Mr. G. L. W. S. said the managers were satisfied 
that fat drip[)ingB and wore preferable to the 

proposed substitute." Calod. Merc., Nov. 24, 1823. 

It seems to rocoivo this name, because tho kitchen- 
maids claim this as a perquisite, q. a reward for their 
service in dressing victuals ; and sell it for their own 
emolument. 

Kitchy, The vulgar form of kitchen as a a., 
adj,, and u., Aug., Banffs. 

"Ye’ll ken the road to the kitchy, uncle Kenny, 
though ye hinna seen it this monio a lang day." St. 
Kathleen, iii. 158. 

KITH, 8, 1. Acquaintance, circle of acquain- 
tance. It is said, that one is not near either 
to kith or kin, when removed to a distance 
from both friends and relations. 

A gleib o’ Ian’, a claut o’ gear, 

Was left inc by fmy] auntie, Tam ; 

At kith or kin I nee<l nn spier, 

An I saw ane and twenty, Tara. 

Burns, iv. 315. 

It occurs in this sense in 0. E. 

It is ruth to rede howe ryghtwyse men lyned, 

Howe they defowle<l her lleche, forsoko hyr own will ; 

Farre fro kyOt and from kinne ill clothed yeilon, 

Badly bedded, no book but Couscieiice ; 

Ne ryches but the rode, to reioico hem Iherin. 

P. Plowjhiiw/n, Fol, 86, a. 

This phrase is also used in Ireland. 

"Ever since he had lived at the Lodge of his owm, 
he — was grown (|uite a gentleman, and had none of his 
relations near him — no wonder he was no kinder to 
poor Sir Condy than to liis own kith and kin.** Edge- 
worth's Castle Rackrent, p. 111. 
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2. Shew, appearance, marks by which one is 
known. V. Kythe. 

The King cnmly in kith, coverit with crounc, 

Callit knychtis sa keno. 

Oawan and Oot. , ii. 1. 

It is used by R. Rruiine, as denoting coimirjL^ although 
this sense is ovcrlooketl by Ilearnc. 

We bo coinon alio of kynde of (lernienic, 

That cViaccd has the Bretons here of tlier hjthc. 

Now ere thei comeii to claynie it, & niykello Arce tham 
with. ' 

Other bihoues vs defend it, or yeldo vp onr right. 

Chron., p. 2. 

Langland uses it in the same sense. 

He slioiild hano be Lord of the land, in Icnth k bro<Uh, 

And also king of that kyth, his kynne for to helpo. 

1\ Ploughman, F. 14, b, 

A.-S. cythe, cyththe, notitin ; rytham, to shew ; Tout. 
kit, notiis, syiion. with Tout, horui, Kilian. A.-S. 
cyththe is also rondorud, patria, vel consanguiuci in 
patria viventes ; Lyo. 

IvITT, 8. Expl. as denoting a brothel, Ayrs. 
Kitt, a bawdy-liouse (il. Picken. | 

Perhaps an oblique use of A.-S. ri/te, tiiguriolum ; as 
Fr. h<irdt’au, whence E. brothel, is from horde, “a 
little house, lodging, or cottage of timber, standing 
alone in the fields Cotgr. 

To Kn.^T, V. a. To relievo a person of all 
Jiis ready money at jday. KUt^ part, pa., 
plucked in this manner, lloxb. 

It is often thus used; “Til either be kitt, or a 
gentleman i.e., 1 will either go away without a 
penny in my pocket, or carry off something handsome. 

This may be from Fr. freed, released ; O. Fr. 

kft-er, laisscr, abandonnor; Su.-(}. (/an gait I, privari, 
bononnn jaeturam fac^ere ; in imitation, line thinks, of 
the French, who say, etre (/uifte de qnehpie chose. 
Isl. kriU‘(t signifies, violcntcr jactaie et disjicero 
in vi turn. 

To KITTEK, V, 71, To fester ; used concern- 
ing a sore ; to iiiHame, to gather as a boil 
does, Ettr. For. 

^ C. 13. arthyr signifies an excretion, an excretory ori- I 
fico ; vyfhr-v, to eject, to cast oil’. Isl. kyfr-a, in an- 
culo latcro, has perhaps as much appearance of uilinity. 

In the same language kyte sigiii(i<>s, ulcus, apostema. 

IvITTIP], s, A name given to any kind of 
cow, Uall. 

Kit tie, a common name, or rather an universal 
one, for all cows.” (lall. Kncycl. 

This seems merely a corr. of Cowdy, V. Cowpa, 
and CowDAOii. 

KITTIEl, Kittcifk, s, 1. A loose woman, 

S. S. A. 

Sa niony ane Kittie, drest up with golden clu‘nyes, 
Within this hind w'ns nevir hard nor .sene. 

Jlunhar, Jiunnatyne. J\)emv, }>. 45, st. 16. 

Bot at llio hist throw filthy speich and eouiiRoll, 

That seho did heir of some curst Kittie misellf 
Fro scho gulf eir to sic. vyle laiw'devie, 

God, Schame, and Honour scho foryot all thro. 

Lament. L. ikotl., A. iiii. a. 

Such is the account given of the change of Queen 
Mary’s conduct. The author, how'ever, gives her a 
very favourable character, before she was misled by 
the fatal influence of wicked counsel. 


I grant, I had ane Douchtcr was Queene, 

Baith gudo and fair, gentill and liberall, 

Dotlt with vertewis, an<l wit uaturall, 

Prignant in spreit, in all thinm honoumbill ; 

Lusty glide lyke, to all men mvourabill, 

Bhamefull to will, baith honest, meik and law ; 

Thir vertowris all scho had, quhils scho stood aw 
Of God Eterne, as of hir Govemour, 

And quhen scho did regard hir hie honour. 

Kiltock is used nearly in the same sense.^ It occurs, 
in pi. , as denoting persons engaged in dallying, whether 
male or female. 

Ha, ha, quhat brocht thir kittoeks hither. 

Philot. Pink. S. P. R., iii. 6. 

It occurs also in a very old Ballad, printed A. 15QS. 
My gudamo wes a gay wif, bot scho wes ryght gend ; — - 
I’hai callit [her] kynd Kittok, quhasa hir weill kend. 

Pink. Ibid., p. 141. 

2. A female, although not necessarily implying 
lightness of carriage, yet always expressive 
of disrespect, and generally conjoined with 
some epithet of this import ; as, an idle 
kittle^ a claiverm kittie^ &c., S. 

It had pretty early been used in this intermediate 
sort of sense. • . 

Ther come our Kitteii, weschen dene, 

In new kirtillia of gray. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 1. 

It is surprising that Callander should derive it 
“cither from Kate, Katie, the common^iminutive of 
Catherine ; or from their playfulness as kittens, or 
young cats.” The etymon given by Sibb. is not much 
better; “Sw. katig, sly, cunning; Goth, kalkie, 
meret rices.*’ ^ 

Lord Hailes renders sa mony ane Kittie, “so many 
whores ; adding, Lev)d Kitts are strumpets ; Chaucer, 
p. 598.” Baiin. P. Note, p. 257. 

The origin maybe A.-S. ewith, Isl. kuid^ Su,-G. qtied, 
uterus ; one principal distinction of the sex. 

It seems more probable, however, that it is radically 
allied to 8u.-G. kaett, wanton. V. Caiqe, v. This 
latter etymon appears to derive confirmation from the 
apparent use of Kittle as an adj. V. Unsele, s, 

KITTIE-CAT, s, A bit of wood, or any 
thing used in its place, which is hit and 
driven about at Shintie and other games, 
Roxl). V. Hornie-iioles. 

[KITTIE-SWEERIE, An instrument 
for winding yam, Shetl.] 

KITTlT,^arf. 2 >a. Stripped of all that one 
possessed, bereaved of one’s property, whe- 
ther by misfortune or otherwise, So. of S. 
V. Kitt, v, 

KITTIWAKE,^. Larus Rissa, Linn. The 
same name is given to the Lams Tridacty- 
lus, which is the young of the L. Bissp.. 

“The Tarrock, (larus tridactylus, Lin. Syst.) which 
scorns to bo our kittyvmhe, is by far the most common 
of the kind in this place.” Barry’s Orkney, p. 303. 

KiitUeake, Sibbald’s Hist. Scot., p. 20. 

“ The young of these birds are a favourite dish in 
North Bntain, being served up roasted, a little before 
dinner, in order to provoke the appetite ; but from 
their rank taste and smell, seem much more likely to 
produce a ooutrary effect.” Pennant’s Zool., p. o39, 
540. 
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In E., I wn informed, this bird is called the Chitter- 
week. It also receives the name of Kishi^aik, Orkn. 
Caithn. Can the term loake or /aik be allied to Faik, 
the name of a bird ? q. v. Penn, says that it is ** so 
called from its cry.” Tour in S., 1769, p. 59. 

To KITTLE, t?. a. 1- To litter. 

The bare sail kittle on my hearth stane, 

And there will never be a laird Lcarmont agajn. 

Jdinstfdsy Border ^ ii. 285. 

In a prophecy ascribed to Thomas the Rhymer, kendle 
^occurs m the same sense — 

— Hares ketuBes othe borston. 

Maitland PoeinSy i. Ixxviii. 

This is the O. E. word ** A coimy kundylUth every 
moneth in the yere.” Palsgraue. KytteU was also used. 

“ I kyUeU as a catte aothe.-— Gossype when your 
oatte kytdUihi I pray you let me have a kytlytige ; 
Palsgraue. 

2.*To bring forth kittens, S. 

Thus, in a ludicrous song, which seems to have l)een 
composed in derison of the Pretender,— it is said : - 
The cat's kittled in Charlie's wig. 

Su.-O. Ideela, kUAla, id. a dimin. from katty a cat. 

This u, however, seems tqhave been formerly used 
with greater latitude, as equivalent to the E. v. to 
litter. 

To Kittle, v. n. To be generated in the 
imaginaVon or affections, Ayrs. 

— Down fell the honest auld town of St. Ronan’s, 
where blythe decent folk had been heartsome enough 
for mony a day before ony o* them were born, or ony 
sic vapouring fancies kittled in their cracked brains.^’ 
St. Honan, i. 52. 

•* I would be nane sui^rised if something had kittled 
between Jamie and a Highland lassie, anelVell Frizel." 
The Entail, ii. 282. 

This may be traced to Tout, kind, offspring. 

Isl. kad, foetus recens, foetum infantia prima ; G. 
Andr. 

Kittling, Kittlin, «. 1. A kitten, S.; 

kyilyng^ O. E. Palsgraue. V. the v. 

2. This word has formerly been used as a con- 
temptuous designation for a child. 

— “ Galling of him theiff, geytt, howris goyt, preistis 
kiilyne.'* Abeid. Reg., A, 1541, V. 17. 

**Kytlinge, Catellus. Catunculus.” Prompt. Parv. 

**Catulus, — kyitelynge,*' Ort. Vocab. 

To KITTLE, Kitill, v. a. 1. To tickle, in 
a literal sense, S. 

This word occurs in a curious passage in our old 
laws, from the Book of Scone. 

*'Gif it happin that ony man be passand in the 
King’s gait or pass^e, drivand befoir him twa sheip 
festnit and knit togidder, be chaifbe ano horse, havand 
ane sair b^ is lying in the said gait, and ane of the 
iheip jMssis be the ane side of the horse, and the uther 
sheep oe the uther side, swa that the band quhairwith 
thay ar bund tuich or kittle his sair bak, ana he thair- 
by moyit dois arise, and caryis the said scheip with 
him heir and thair, untill at last he cumis and onteris 
in ane miln havand ane fire, without ane keipar, and 
skatteris the fire, quairby the miln, horse, sheep, and 
all, is brunt ; Qmeritur, Quha sail pay the skaith : 
Bespondelur, The awner of the horse sail pay the 
sheip, because his horse sould not have been tying in 
the Kin^s hie-streit, or commoun passage ; and the 
miliar siul pay for the miln, and the horse, and for all 


uther damage and skaith, because ho left ano fire in 
the miln, witliout ane keipar.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 
609, 510. 

“ He took great liberties with his Royal Highness,— 
poking and him in the ribs with his fore-finger. ” 

The Steamboat, p. 250. 

2. To cftcite a pleasant, sensation in tlic mind. 

Gladonos and confovt than into ruiu parte 
. Bogouth to kittiU Enoa.i tliochtful hart. 

J Botiij. Virgil, 16(5. 10. 

3. To kittle^ to kittle up, to enliven, to rouse, 
to excite in a vivid manner, [when spoken 
of a person ; to sharpen, to hrighten, when 
spoken of tilings, Clydes,] 

Tent ino now, nnhl hoy, 

I’ve gathered ncw.s will kittle your mind with joy. 

Jiain^ay's Pikinwi, ii. 87. 

Thus Burns expressively describes the fancied elfocts 
of strong drink on the brain that begins to feel its 
power— 

Lcozo mo on Drink ! it gics us mair 
Tlian either school or c.ollego : 

It kindles wit, it wankons lair. 

It pangs us low of knowledge. 

Be’t whiskey gill, or penny wlieep, 

Or ony .stronger potion ; 

It never fails, on drinking deep, 

To kittle up our notion. Poems, i. 47. 

4. To pu/./do, to perplex, S., an oblique sense, 
founded on the uneasy sensation, or rest- 
lessness, caused by tickling. 

5. Used ironically as denoting a fatal stab, S. 

“ JTa<l I my race to rin again, lass, I wadnac draw 
my dirk in the dark, as 1 have done, at the whisper o' 
a Morison ; 1 wad kittle the imrsc-nrond carles under 
the fifth rib wi’ the bit caiil<l Ktcel for mysel’, lass.” 
Blackw. Mag., July 1820, ]). .380. 

A.-S. citd-an, helg. kittd-en. Tent. kitzeJ-n, Isl. 
kUl’n, Su.-G. kitsl’a, Fr. ehitouUl-er, E. tkkk, as 
Seren. observes, is generally supposed to Ikj a corr. 
from this original form of the word. Rudd, deduces 
all these from Lat. thUl-are, Junius, with more pro- 
bability observes, that A. -IS. kitelung, approaches nearly 
to Lat. catul-ire, to dcsiro the male.; adding, that the 
most of* animals, in this state, arc violently excited. 
It seems to confirm this idea, that Fr. chatonUl er, is 
a doriv. from chat, a cat. 8crcn. also mentions Ital. 
chizzo, can is salax. 

Perhaps the root is Isl. kid-ti, mollitcr fricare. 

To Kittle up, v, n. To rise, to increase* in 
force. A term used in regard to the wind, 
when it rises. ‘Mt’s l)eginiiiu’ to kittle;' 
i.o,. It is beginning to rise, Fife. [In 
lianffs. to kittle and to kittle up arc applied 
to a horse wlien it becomes restive.] 

[Kittle, b. Tickling; but Kittlin is inon? 
common, Clydes., Banffs.] 

Kittle, Kittlv, adj. 1. Ticklish, easily 
tickled, S. Tent, ketelvjh^ id. 

2. Difficult, in a pliysical sense; as, when 
applied to a road whicli one is very ant to 
lose, or in which one is in danger or falling. 
This is said to be a kiltie gaity or to Jiave 
kittle Btapa in it, S. 
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“lie’ll maybe no ken the way, though it’s no sao 
difficult to hit, if he keep the horse-road, and mind the 
turn at the (Japperclcuch, and diuna — misa ony o’ the 
UttU ataps at the Pass o’ Walkway.” Tales of my 
Landlora, ii. 259. 

3. Difficult, nice; used in a moral sei^se, like 
E. ticklish, 

“ O iiioijy a time, my lord,” he said, 

I’vo stown a kiss frao a sleeping wench ; 

But for you Til do as JdttU a deed, 

For i’ll steal an auld lurdane aff the bench.” 

Minstrelsy Harder^ iii. 114. 

4. Not easily managed ; as, a kittle horse^ S. 

“This year riding up to Cambio— upon kittle hot 
ridden horse — he cuistmoovcr on the other bank, with 
tho sadle betwixt my legs, ” &c. Mellvill’s MS., p. 18.3. 

Tout, ketelitjh is used in a similar sense. A horao 
that is apt to throw his rider, is called keteliyh yeerd. 

T), Not easily ])ronouiiced or articulated. 
Thus it is usual to speak of kiltie words or 
kittle names^ S, 

lie was l(;iinie<l, and every tittle 
K’er lie read believeil it true ; 

Savin’ chanters cros.s an’ kitth'y 
lie cou’u read liis Bihle throuj.di. 

Iloyy's Mountain Hard, p. 154. 

6. Variable, applied to the weather, S. 

** Kittle u'eathrr, ticklish, cliangeahle or uncertain 
weather. South.” Crose. This term is also n.Hed, 

A. Bor. “ Uncertain, iloubtful j as when a man knows 
not his own mind Kay. 

7. Nice, intricate, in a moral sense; as, a 
kittle question^ O. S. 

“ Being interrogate, whether it bo lawful to rise in 
arms against tho king, refuses to answer, thc.so being 
kittle questions, and he a poor prisoner.” — Wodrow’s 
Hist., xi. 2()6. 

It is sometimes applied to a temper that cannot bo 
easily managed ; also, to a skittish horse, 8. 

8. Keen, as denoting a nice sense of honour, S. 

“ I’ll stand on mine honour as kittlv as ony man, but 
I hate unnecessary bloodshed.” Kob Koy, iii. 24, 

9. Squeamish, apjilied to the conscience, S. 

— “ Bcsolve you cither to satisfy the church, — or ^ 
else, if your conscience be so kittte, as it cannot permit 
you, make for another land betwixt and that day, 
where ye may use freely your own conscience.” K. 
Ja. VI. ’s Lett, to the Earl of Bun the, Spotswood, p. 
438. 

10. Vexatious, implying the idea of danger, S. 

’ In kittle times, when faes are yarring, 

Wu’ro no iliouglit ergli. I 

Jkattic's Address; V. Rims' s llclmw'c, p. vi. i 
- Let lui on what’a p.'ist 
’Tween you and me, else fear a kittle cast. 

Ramsay's rue/ms^ ii. 100. 
Syne you must cross the lilasted liuulh 
Where fairies oft are seen, 

A vile uncanny kittle gate 
To gang on Halloween. 

Train's Mountain Miuse, p. 50, 51. 

“ And now, gudewife, I maun ride, to get to tho 

Liddel, or it In? dark, for your Waste has but a kittle 

character, ye ken yoursell.” Guy Maunering, ii. 13. 


11. Used in a peculiar sense by Boms; [diffi- 
cult, not apt.] 

Put up your whittle, 

I’m no design’d to try its mettlo ; 

But if 1 did, 1 wad be kittle 
To bo mlslear’d ; 

1 wad na mind it, no that spittle 
, Out-owre my beiurd. 

BumSf iii 4S. 

12. Sharp; as applied to an angle, Aberd. 
It is not used, however, in the strict math^ 
matical sense of acute ; for an angle may 
be obtuse, and yet (as is expressed) owrj 
kittle, 

Kittle-b KEEKS, 8,^1, A term applied as a 
nick-namc to a person of an irritable temper, 
Aberd. 

KiTTLBrSTUirs, .9. pi, A rope with a noose 
at each end, into which the feet of a per- 
son are put, who is placed across a joist or 
beam. Ilis feat is to balance himself so 
exactly, (and it is rather a kittle attempt), 
as to be able to lift something laid before 
liim with his teeth, without being over- 
turned, Koxb. • 

Kitttll TO SCHO BEHIND. Not to be de- 

pended on, unworthy of trust. 

— “Lat nather ony knawlogo come to my lord my 
brotheris earis, nor yit to Mr, W. R,, my lordis auld 
pedagog ; llbr my l)rother is hiltill to scho behind^ and 
dar noriit interpryse for foir, aud the vthor will dis- 
suade WB fra our purpose with ressones of religioun 
quhilk I can nevir abyd.” Lett. Logan of Rest^ig, 
Acts Ja. VI., 1609, p. 241. 

Kittlie, Kittly, adj. 1. Itdiy, S. B. 

2. Easily tickled ; susceptible, sensitive, S. 

“Mrs. Gorbals — seemed to jealouse that I was bound 
on a matrimonial exploit ; but I was not so hitUp as 
she thought, and could thole her progs and jokes with 
the greatest ploasance and composure.” The Steam- 
Boat, p. 156. 

[3. Easily roused or provoked, Clydes. 

4. Troiddcsonio, difficult, dangerous, ibid.] 

Kittle-the-cout, Kittlie-cout. a game 
among young people, in which a handker* 
cliief being hid, one is employed to seek it, 

S. 

It is the same ^ame that in some parts of the coun- 
try is called Kittue-kow. All the players, save the per- 
son who hides, shut their eyes till the handkerchief, 
glove, or whatever is used, he hidden. When the task 
of hiding is finished, the hider cries, KUtUe^kow, or 
KiUlk^cout, Then every one attempts to find it. The 
only information that is mven by the person who has 
hid it, is that he cries Cold ! when the seeker is far off 
from the thing hidden, and Hot / when he is near it. 
When very neai', it is often said Ye*re bUmngt q. burn- 
ing-hot. 

“ The terms of hot and cold, used in the game of 
Kiftlie-rouf, &c., as they are often heard in the play- 
grounds, must awaken the moat pleasing recollections 
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in the minds of those who have formerly enjoyed these 
pastimes.” Blackw. Mag., Aug. 1821, p. 37. 

Coui seems originally to have denoted the person 
employed to seek, denominated from the various proofs 
given of stupidity ; in the same sense of gowt^ i.e., 
fool, is used m It is thus equivalent 

to P%mle the coU, 

Kittling, «. 1. A tickling, S. 

. **On the hill o* Hawthomside— I first saw the face 
o* an enemy. There was— a kind o* h'UtUng, a sort o* 
rinUing in my blood like, that I fand wadna be cured 
ut by tne slap o* a sword or the point o* a spear.” 
Ferjls of Man, li. 234. 

2. Something that tickles the fancy, Ayrs. 

“ *Luk up, luk up, can yon be booits too ? ’ and she 
pointed to the stams in the firmament with a jocosity 
that was just a kiUling to hear.” Steamboat, p. 264. 

[3. A stirring up, excitement ; also, a scold- 
ing, a reprimand, a heckling, Clydes.] 

KITS, vL The name given to the public 
Jakes of the Grammar-school, Aberd. 

Fr. quitt-er^ to void ? * 

KITOY-WREN,s. The Wren, S. Motta- 
cilla troglodytes, Lin. 

KIT YE. A phrase used in Ayrs., as signify- 
ing, Get you out of the way.” Gl. Surv, 
AVI’S., p. 690. Also pron. Kittie. In 
Aberd. Keit^ye. 

This is traced to Fr. guiltier, to void, to withdraw 
from, to quit j imperat. quiUez, 

[KIUNNIN, 8, A Rabbit, (cuniculu^, Shot. 
Du. konijn, Dan. and Sw. kaiiin^ id.] 

[KIURKAS D CKEN. V. Kikicas uoken.] 

KIVAN, s. “ A covey, such as of part- 
ridges;” Gall. Encycl. V. Kivin. 

IvIVE, s. Apparently, a mash-tun. 

“The tub-hole is a hollow place in the ground, over 
which the hive (mashing-fat) stands.” Kelly’s S. 
Prov., p. 300. 

I have not met with this word any where else. 

To KIVER, V, a. To cover, Lanarks. 

This word occurs in the Aji/e o/ Virgiliua, “ And 
as he was therein, Virgilius kyverd the hole agayne 
with the bourde close.” 

Kiver, s. A covering of any kind, ibid. 

KIVILAIVIE, A numerous collection, a 
crowd, properly of low persons, Lanarks, 

l^is word has obviously been left by the Stratclyde 
Welsh of this district. C. B. cyveaiiaw, to join com- 
pany. CyvaUl^ in like manner denotes a friend, an 
associate; eyvail, matched, or joined together; cgvallm, 
to inatch or connect with ; ^alluaw, to make co- 
oq™ cyvlaWf being uttered in concord : from cy», a 
prefix in composition, univalent to £. com and con, in 
and connect, Tne latter part of the word may 
w from Runo, to cause to flow, q. to cause to flow 
together; or allied to Uiaws, a multitude, a great 
quantity. 

VOL. III. 


KIVIN, 8. A collection of people, a crowd 
promiscuously rathered together for amuse- 
ment, a bevy, Toviotd. [The term is also 
applied to a flock of birds, as, a kivin o’ 
pairtriks^a covey of partridges, Ayrs,] 

This seenfe merely a corr. of Covgne, a convention. 
V. under ^nityke. It must be originally the same 
with O. M. covin, covinc, **a deceitful agreement 
between tvo or more,” &c. Covyne, as used by our 
writers, is evidently from 0. Fr. covin, convention 
secrete, concert; LAcombo, Suppl., p. 118. 

To KIZEN, Kbtsin, r. w. To shrink, espe- 
cially in consequence of being exposed to 
the sun or droiiglit, Ayrs., Renfr. 

The grave, great glutton, swallows a' 

But ne’er will swallow me i 

My kizning corps must dungling hang 
Upon a gallows tree. 

Train* s PiKtkal Reverieo, p. 96. 

Trust me wlia’m grown auld and ke.isinL 

Poems in Engl., Scotch, and Laiin, p. 103. 

“ Kmnd, dried up. North.” Grose. V. Gkize. 

[KJIMSIE, 5. A fellow, SliotL] 

[KJ ODER, adj. Kind, fond, caressing, ibid.] 

[To Kjoder, V. a. To caress, to fondle, ibid.] 

[KLAA, 8, 1. A little vicious, ill-natured 

person, ibid. 

2. An injury by sickness, ibid.] 

[To KLACIIT, p. a. To seize liold, Shetl. 
V. Claucht.] 

[Klaciit, 8. A grip, a firm hold, S. V. 
Claucht.] 

KLACK, 8, The name given to a fishing- 
ground that is near the shore, Shetl. ; as 
opposed to wliicli denotes that which 

is distant. Isl. klakki^y a rock. 

[To KLAG, V, a. To lick up, as sponge or 
soft (doth lierks uj) wet or dust, Shot.] 

I [KLAIK, 8, 13arna(de, diK^k-barnacle, (Lepas 
unatifera)^ a kind of shellfish found on wood 
which has been long in the sea, ibid.] 

[KLAMOOS, Klamoz, «. Outcry, loud 
noise, Ayrs., Shetl.] 

[KLASir, r. and V. Clash.] 

[Klasher, 8. V, Clasher.] 

[To KLAT, V. n. To prattle, chatter, babble, 
Shetl. y. Clatter.] 

[Klat, 8, Prattling, babbling, ibid.] 

[KLATSH, 8, A slap, as with the palm of 
the hand, Shetl. V. Clash.] 

[KLEEBIE, 8. A heated stone plunged into 
buttermilk, to separate the curd from the 
G 
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whey. The curd is precipitated, and is 
called kimmilk ; the whey when mixed with 
water is called hland^ Shetl.J 

[KLEEK, Kleik, s. and v. V. Cleik.] 

[To KLEESTER, v. a. To daul or smear 
with mud or the like, Clydes., Sletl.J 

[KLEEVINS, s. Ton^s; also ^fcmorum 
intercapedo,” Slietl. V. Ceeavino.] 

[ ICLEIPIT, adj. Miserly, stingy, ibid.] 

KLEM, adj, 1. Unprincipled. V. Ceem. 

[2. Imperfect, badly done, not of much worth; 
applied to work and things, Ayrs.] 

[KLETT, A lofty cliff, Shot. V. Clet, 
Clett.] 

[KLIEK, .V. A hook, ibid. V. Cleik, h,] 

[To Kliek, V, a. V. Cleik, r.] 

[Klikktt, pnrL adj, Snatcho<l away from 
the hand, Slietl. V. under Cleik, r.] 

KLINT, 8. A rough stone, an outlying 
stone, Tw('edd. ( /LINT. 

IhI. ruiKfS inari iinminona, Vorcl, ; riipea, 

soopuIuB, Anar. ; .Su.-(L soopulus, vertex 

inoiititt excelMioriH ; also wliioh Hire views aa the 
original form of the word, the 8wedea having iiiacrted 
the letter n, 

KLIPPERT, s. A shorn sheep, S. 

“ I waa lloyM that she had ta’on the wytenon-fa, an’ 
inlakit aforo sinpor ; far she shudder’d like a kiipptrt 
ill a eaiild day.’ Jourii. from London, p. 7. 

From cUp^ to shear. 

[ICLIV-G-^ENG, s, A great crowd in mo- 
tion, Slietl.] 

[KLIVSIE, 8, A name applied to shec]), 
ibid.] 

[ICLIVVEN, ]mrt, adj. Cloven, iliid. I.sl. 
klaufy a Jioof.] 

[KLLAUCni, cS. 1. The act of besmearing 
or bemiriiig, llanffs.] 

2. The act of working or acting in a filthy, 
disgusting manner, or of handling a liquid 
or semi-liquid substance so, ibid. 

3. The act of liandling anything, or of nurs- 
ing overmuch, ibid. 

4. The act of expectorating, ibid. . 

5. A person who is unskilful, and of dirty 
habits, ibid.] 

[To Kii.laucii, V, a, and a. Used in all the 
senses of the and generally spoken in 
disgust or contempt. Part. pr. kllauchin\ 


used also as a 8, with the first four meanings 
of kllauch ; also as an adj.y meaning unskil- 
ful and of dirty habit, ibid.] 

[Kllauchib, adj. Slimy, filthy, ibid.] 
[Kllauck, 8. 1, Idle, silly gossip, ibid. 

2. An idle, silly gossip, ibid. 

3. Used in all the senses of kllauchy but ex-^ 
pressing less disgust, ibid.] 

[To Kllauck, r. a. and a. 1. To gossip, ibid. 

I 2. Used in all the senses of kllauchy v, ibid. 

' 3. Part, pr, kllauckin\ used like part. pr. of 
kllauch^ with the additional meanings of 
gossip^ act of gossiping, given to gfossfp^ibid.] 

[K LOOK IE, adj. Cunning, artful, cautious, 
Shell. Isl. klokligcy Su.-G. klok, id.] 

[KLUMBUNG, s. An ill-shapen mass, 
Slietl.] ^ 

[KLUMP, V. n. To make a noise in walk- 
ing, as if with clogs, ibid.] 

[KLUMPSIE, V. a. To silengc, ibid.] 

[KLUNSII, s, A lump, ibid. Germ, klunsch, 
Sw. kluns, id.] 

[KLURT, 8, A lump, a clod, ibid.] 

[To Kluut, V, a. To daub, to defile, ibid.] 

[KLUSH, 8, A clumsy fellow; a full-built 
ship ; anything clumsy, ibid.] 

[KLUVIE, 8, The claw of a hammer, ibid.] 

[Kluvie-IIammer. s, A claw-hammer, ibid. 
Isl. klwfa, to split.] 

[KLYMIEWICK, A small candle, a 
taper, ibid.] 

To KNAB, V, a. To beat, Selkirks.; the 
same with Nah, 

I 1 care not for his sword ; 

! ril siiuish it all to pieces, thus ! 0 how 

i I’ll knob him. 

I Hogg* 8 Dram. TdUs, li. 62. 

I Knar, 8, A severe stroke, Ettr. For. 

**Sure am I that I never gae sic a straik sinsyne, 
nor ano wi’ sic rood will. I dinna think that I clave 
his helmet, I gave him sick — a knob on the temple, 
that he was stoimdit, and fell os dead as a stane at 
my horse’s feet.” Perils of Man, ii. 241. 

This seems to be the same with Knap, although the 
latter is generally used to denote a slight stroke. The 
w'ord most nearly allied is Su.-G. Icnaepp, Duo deno- 
tat, ictum nempo et sonitum ictus ; ut sclent haeo duo 
saepe in una voce conjungi. Knaepp^a, reeonare et 
ferire ; Belg. knapp-en ; Ihre. 

KNAB, 8, 1. One who is wealthy in a mid- 

dling line, wlio possesses a small independ- 
ence ; a tenn often applied to those other- 
wise called little lairds^ S. 
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If you clianco for me to speer, 

“ I’ll 0t you vreol vfV doughty geer 
That either knabba, or lairds may woor.” 

Forlm*8 Shop BiU^ Jouniai^ p. 11. 

2. It is used as equivalent to leader or general. 
Hence the Translation of Ajax’s speech, 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, is entitled, 
Ajax’s speech to the Grecian Knabhs'* 
The term seems to correspond to Duces in 
Ovid. 

Consedere (incest &c. 

I wan the vogue, I Rhaesus foil’d, 

' An’ his kntibhs in his tont. 

Poems in the Buchnn Dialect^ p. 25. 
Germ, hnah^ puer nobilis. Isl. knapar^ vulgus 
nobilium. They are distinguished from husbandmen. 
8wa hnapa sum bonder ; As well the lower order of 
nob^ty, as hnsiiandmon; Bygn. Leg. Verel. Ind. 
This is evidently a secondary sense of Isl. Su.-G. 
hnap€t famulus aulicus honoratior. From the rank of 
the persons whom they served, they hml gra<lually 
claimed a sort of reflected nobility. This is the reason, 
perhaps, why the term came to signify nobles of an 
inferior degree, and at length, nobles in general. 
m Tinan och kiiape wnr*han i stud, 

Aulicus et Nobilis illico erat. 

Ohron. Rhythm, ap. Hire, vo. Stad, 

Knabby, Knabbish, adj. 1, Possessing inde- 
pendence ia a middling line, S. V. Knab. 

The herds o’ moiiy a hiahhie laird 
War trainin for the sliaiiihles ; 

An’ browz’d the hanlly spriiigan braird 
'Maiig ruthless thorns an’ brauiblos. * 

Pi (ken's Poe ms f 1788, p. 178. 

It is to be observed that Kmih^ as a tf., is used in a 
derisive way, 

f2. Genteel, neat, spoken of one who dresses 
rather above Ins station ; jiretentious, Ayrs. 
knobby^ knohhish^ are also used.] 

Knabrie, 8, The lower class of gentry, pro- 
jierly such as cock^hiirds who cultivate their 
own property, or who live on a narrow 
income, Ayrs. 

“The Bwaping o’ the court, — and the pccticfu’ gait 
whilk the fouk spak thereawa, soon cart our knewrie 
tyne a’ that auncient gTecsluxli wliifk they had for 
tneir forbears.” Ediii. Slag., Apr. 1821, p. 351. 

KNABBLICK, adj. Exjd. “ sharji-pointed,” 
Gl. ; applied to small stones or pebbles that 
have several angles, and which either start 
from under the foot, when one treads on 
them, or bruise it, S. B. 

O’er a knatMick .ntane, 

He rumbl’d down a /animag^glyde. 

ChrUiym Ba'ing^ Skin^ntr’s Misc, Poei,^ p. 127. 

V. Knibloch. 

[KNAB-KNOP, B. The knoop of a hill, a 
protuberance, Shetl. 

Haldorsou explains naJbhi as a small hill, which is 
probably the ongin of the first part. Dan. knopt Sw. 
pp, a knob.] 

[SNABSIE, B, A short, stout, athletic per- 
son ; applied also to an animal, ibid. Dan. 
knapy a button.] 


To KNACK, Knak, t?. a. 1. To taunt, to 
mock, to sneer. 

Bot this kyng Edward all w>'th gawdys, 

Knakkyd liowrt the Brws wyth fmw<lia. 

Wyntown^ viii. 10. 174. 

Fast flqiit about ane multitude of young IVoianis, 
Byssy m knack and juill tlio prisonere. 

3 Iknoj, VirgU^ 40, 45* 

Hald m\ thy wiiyis in haist, A.scaiuMis said, 

Thy Keif to loif knak now sooriiefullv 
With proudo wordis al that standis tao by. 

Jbtd,, 300. 24. 

**Knacketf sneered;” Gl. Westmorel. 

[E^^dcntly in this seihso knack is uao<l in the old 
rhyme common among boys and girls in Ayrshire, when 
puzzling each other to find which hand holds the article 
wanted : — 

Knoevio, knee vie, nick knack, 

WliJit ban’ will ye iak / 

’I’ak the ri(^lit or tak the wrang. 

I’ll beguile ye if I can.] 

[2. To answer wittily, to makti fun of ; as, 
Ye caiina maister him, he’ll knack yc at 
every woi'd,” Ayrs. 

B. To tjilk in a lively, ]>lensant manner ; to 
relate, narrate, Clydes., Banffs,] 

“Isl. snaeggday Geitn. schnak^m Gl. Wynt. 
Germ, scfinnk-cn, indecMl, Kignilics, to utter jests ; 
schnak, a droll ; schnakish, merry, i)leasant, (festi* 
vus, ^Vachter,*) 8w. smu'k, a fable ; .sntfck-fi, to 
chat ; snackare, a droll, &c. ; and it must be ad- 
mitted, that is sometimes j>renx(‘<l, and at other 
times omitted, in w^ords of Goth, derivation. But 
I am not satisfled that this is the origin. The term 
may be allied to Ttuit, knlrk-cn, mitare, nictre ; 
as those who mock others, oftt;n nod and 
vHuk, ill carrying on their stiort. Jiut perhaps the 
supposition made by Tyrwliitt, as to the /»., is more 
natural, that -it “seems to have been formed from 
the knacking or snapping of the fingers, used by jug- 
glers.” 

Knack, Knak, h, pron. nack, 1. A taunt, a 
gibe, !i sharp rc])Jirtcc, S. 

Ye causit. me, this volume to einlito, 

Quarolhrow I haue wvfx ht my sell* sic spite, 
Perpetualy be cliydit with illi knak. 

Full weill 1 knaw, {iiid mokkit iM ljvnd my bak. 

Jjtrnfj, ' Virgil, 481, 34. 

2. A trick, a joke, a clovca’ or witty saying, S. 

Van ('h.'iron fitoo«l and rnught 

His wither’d loot out for his fraught. — 

The Miser, lang being ns’il to s;ive, 

Fand this ami wadna pass.'ige crave ; 

But shaw’d the lerrymun u knak, 

.Jurapt in, swam o’er, and huin’d his plaek. 

Jlunisay's Poems, ii. 468. 

[3. Skill, ability, craft, S.] 

“We u.se the word knack for a witty expression or 
action Rudd. But it more generally includes the 
idea of s(Aiething severe and satyrieal ; in which sense 
it is also used by Chaucer. 

“Ryghto so comforteth the villainous wordes and 
knackts of japers hem, that travaile in the service of 
the devil.” rarson’s T., p. 203, a. V. the v. 

Knackety, adj. Self-conceited, S., pron. 
nackety ; either from Knacky or NackeU 'v*. 
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Knacksy, adj. The same with Knacky^ 
Perths. 

Brawlio con the calland gie— 

A joake, wi' mirth ae’ glee, 

Tn prose or rhyme. Poems^ p. 35. 

Knackuz, 9, “A person who inlks quick, 
snappish, and ever chatterinu;” Gall. 
Encjcl. V. Knacky. \ 

Knacky, adj» (pron. nacky.) 1. Sharp-witted, 
quick at repartee, S. 

He was right ?utcku in his way, 

And eydent baith oy night and day. 

Ramsays PoemSf i. 222. 

2. Pleasant, lively, amusing, S. 

'* A hnxtchj man, witty and facetious Rudd. 

3. Ingenious and entertaining; as, a nacky 
story, 

'Tis thy good genius, alill alert, 

Tliat does ins])ire 

Tliee with ilk thing that’s quick and smart 
E’en moiiy a Ijouny nakktf tale, 

Bra to sit o’er a jiiut of ale. 

Ramsay's Poevis, ii. 335. 

In Gl. Rama. expl. “active, clover in small affairs.” 

4. Skilful, cunning, crafty, S. 

Knakat, Nacket. V. Nacket. 

To KNACK, V, a, and n, 1. To make a 
harsh sound witli the throat, somewhat 
resembling the clinking of a mill, S. A. 

[2. To strike witli a sharp blow, to beat; as, 

“ He took the stick and knackit him weel,” 
Clydes., Banffs. 

3. To snaj), to crack, to break; as, “He 
knackit the stick o’er his knee,” ibid.] 

Knack, 1. The sound described above, 
as made by tlio throat, S. A. 

[2. Any sharp uoi.so of striking, snapping, or 
breaking, Clydes., Banffs. 

3. A sharp blow, a snap, a crack, ibid.] 

[KnaCKIN, part, pr. Used also as a 5., with 
same meanings as Knack, but implying a 
contiuuatioii of the act or sounds mentioned, 
ibid.] 

[Knackum, s, A rather severe, sharp blow, 
or the sound of it, ibid.] 

[KNAF, Knaiff, Knave, «. Lit. knave; a 
boy ; pi. knajis, boys ; knaiff child, a male 
child, Barbour, viii, 506, xiii. C93, Skeat’s 
Ed.] ’ 

KNAG, s. [A knob, a projection; a pin,] a 
wooden hook fixed in the wall, on which 
clothes, &c., are hung. It is ve^ often 
one of the upper growths of the Scottish 
pine, which is fastened to the joist of a hut, 
the branches serving as so many pegs. 


The gudeman lap to his braid claymore. 

That hang on the knaa aside the ^ir. 

JamiM(Ws Popular Ball,, it 173. 
Tho term is used in E, but in a different sense ; 
as denoting “a hard knot in wood.” This is the 
signification of Teut. knochl, knacker hnoche. The 
origin, however, may l>e Su.-G. hmge, condylus, whenoe 
hmglUjt, knobbed, Seren,, huiglig, Widec. IsL knaka, 
nodi articulorum. Ir. Gaels, cnag, a knob, a peg. 

Knagoie, adj, 1. Having protuberances ; 
pointed like a rock, of an unequal surface ; 
Gl. Shirr. Thus it is applied to a bare- 
boned animal. 

— Thou’s howe-backit, now, an’ knaggie. 

Bums, iii. 140. 

Knaggy, knotty;” Lanoash. T. Bobbins. 

2. Tart and ill-humoured in conversatioiv also 
knayyit, Fife, Clydes.; q. having many 
or sharp points. 

But now upstart the Cavalier, 

He could no longer speech forliear ; 

Their hiagyk talking did up bonne him, 

Tlieir sliarp reflfictions did much warm him. 

(Jklun4's Poem, p. 96. 

Knaglie, adj. Used in the same sense with 
Knaggie, having' many protuberances, S. 

KNAG, 8, The name of a bird found in 
Sutherland. 

“ In these forrosts, and in all this province, ther is 

C t store of— dowes, steares or stiruuM, lairigigh or 
which is a foull lyk vnto a paroket, or parret, 
which inaks place for her nest with her beck^ in the oak 
trio.’* Gordon’s Genoal. Hist. Sutherl,, p. 3. * 

Tho wootl])ecker is most probably meant, from Su.'Q. 
gmg-a, to maw, or Don. hiaeck-er, to crack ; as it is in 
Sw. called Jiachspik, from hack-a, aecare, because it cuts 
tho bark of trees with its bill. 

KNAG, s. Apparently synon, with E, Keg 
or Kagy a small barrel, Aberd. 

—To slock our drouth’s a knag o’ berry br< 

Which Symmio coft lost glomin i' the town 

Tan'os's Poems, p. 8. 

“ Ane I’aopof vinaoar [vinegar] impute in the ichip.” 
Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

Knaggie, s. 1. “A cag, a small cask,” 
Shirr. Gl. Aberd. 

2, A small wooden vessel with a handle, Ettr. 

, For. 

KNAGGIM, 8, A disagreeable taste, S., 

I hniggum, id., Fife. 

I ** It tasted sweet i' your mon, butian anes it was 
down your wizen, it had an ugly Journal 

from Loudon, p. 3. 

KNAIVATIOK, adj. 

Knaiffalica coff misknawis himsell, 

Quhen he gettis in a furrit goon, 

Peddtr Coffek, Bannaiyne Poem, p. 171, st. 6. 
Knavatick, Everg. ii. 220, denoting one of low origin, 
who has been in tne station of a servant, from kna^, 
knave. Shall we suppose that the last part of the worn 
is formed from Su.*G. aeU, atta, fSmily, race; q. ol a 
low-bom race? V. Etion. 
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To KNAP, Knap, v. a. and n. [1. To strike 
sm^ly ; as, ‘‘ knap the nail on the head,” 
Clydes. 

2. To break short, to clip ; as, Hit it hard, 
an^ knap it through,” ibid. 

3. To bite quickly, to eat greedily ; as, I 
was hungry, an’ knappit up the cake afore he 
cam’ hame,” ibid., Shetl.] 

4. To clip words by a false pronunciation; 
or, to speak with a brogue. To knap and-- 
drone^ i.c., to speak like the Southrons, or 
those who live South from S., to speak after 
the English manner, S. 

Discharge Laird Isaac and Ilog-yards,— - 
And English Androw, who has skill 
To knap at every woM so well. 

Watson's Coll, i. 19, 20. 

•• Giff King James the Fyft was alyve, quha hcring 
ane of his siioiectis knap siuldrotine, declarit him ane 
trateur ; quhiddervalde he declare you triple traitoris, 
quha not only hiappis nuddrone in your negative con- 
fession, hot also hes causit it4)o imprentit at London, 
in contempt of our native language ? ” Kamil toun’s 
Questionis to the Ministeris, No. 13. 

Like Highland lady's knoping speeches. — 

ColviVs Mock Poem, i. 82. 

Perhaps ffom Teut. hiipp-cn, to clip ; as to a vulgar 
S., one who speaKs with the £. accent seems 
to abbreviate the words ; or a metaph. use of £. knap, 
to bite, to break short. 

Knap, s. A sharp stroke ; also, the sound 
made by it, S. 

When the lady lets her pap. 

The messau gets a knap. 

Ramsay's S. Prov., p. 76. 

Pap must simify wind from behind, as the Prov. 
is given more plainly by Kelly, p. 341. 

[Knap-for-naught, 8. A name given to a 
cake or any morsel of food so small as to 
form only a mouthful, Orkn.] 

KNAP, 8. 1. A knob, a protuberance, S. 

** It is a good tree that hath neither knap nor gaw 
S. Prov. “There is nothing altogether perfect.” 
KeUy, p. 218. 

Teut. knoppe, nodus. 

2. A hillock, Aberd. 

nk knap and brae smiles sweet in sinuner dead, 

An' a' the birdies lilt in tunefh’ meed. 

Tarras's Poona, p. 2. 

[8. A stout thick-set person, Baiiffs.] 

4. Knap of the causey ^ the middle stones in a 
street, Aberd. To keep the knap of the 
causey j used in the same metaph. sense with 
keeping the croum of the causey^ ibid. 
laL knapp-r, hnopp-r, globulus, caput. 

[EInapdodgil, s. Anything stout and short, 
knepdogik is also used, Banffs.] 

[Knapdoble, s. a large piece of any solid 
substance; knapdorlak is the augmentative, 
ibid.] 


KNAP, s. Some sort of wooden vessel, S. 

But stoiips are needed, tubs, and pails, and knaps, 

For all the old are giNaiul into staps. 

Village Fair, Blacho. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 432. 

Su.-O. Isl. knapp, globulus. 

KNAPB, 8. 1. A servant; es]K^cially a 

groom 

jthe (mliilk stedis sohapin nt all ddite, 

ASxcoait for the Hiiaw in cullour quhite. — 

The biijsy knapis ainl vcrlotis of his stabil 
About thaym stude, ful yapo and seniiabil. 

Doug. Virgil, 409. 19. 

2. Used as a contemptuous term, as we now 
use valet 

And (juhon ho has ouirtano him at his wil, 

Thus did him chyde : 0 Ciityue witles kmpe, 

Quhat wonit thou our handis tyl each ape i 

Doug. Virgil, 297. 20. 

This term soems to be still retained by the boys of 
the High School of Edinburgh; as they call ono “a 
queer nap," or **knap," who is a sort of quizz, or in 
low E., “an odd fish.” 

A.-S. cnapa. Tout, hnape, knab, parvulns, puer, sei - 
vus ; whence Germ, knavp, aervua vel socius opiticis. 
This is the origin of E. knaiH\ which originally signi- 
fied merely a servant. Can this have any aflinity to 
Teut. knap, alacor, agilis, color 7 Rudd, and others 
derive knapsack from knape, n servant, jj. “a sack to 
put a Souldier’s or Traveller’s provisions in, which was 
probably carried by his servant or boy.” But Kiliau 
renders Teut. knapsack, pera in (luam cibiirn dinrnum 
recondit viator, from knapp-m, to eat ; whence knapp- 
hoeck, crustulum. V. Knaw. 


Knappare, 8 , A boor, a menial. 

Qiiliat borne bo tlioii in boil with hoilo full of lieis V 
Oraithit lyko sum knappare, and as thy grace gurdis, 
Lurkand lylce ane longeoure h 

Duug. Virgil, 239, a. 25. 

V. Knapk. 


[KNAPHOLTIS, Knappaldis, ... />/. Oak 
battens or staves, Acets. L. II. Treasurei*, 
Vol. I. p. 285, 278, Dickson. V. Knappkl. j 

KNAPPARTS, 8, pi. Wood, or lieatli poiist?, 

S. B. Caperaillie, Canny lie, or Killie, S. 
A. Orobus tul)erosus, Linn. 

In the ilighlands, the tuV)erclo8 of the roots are 
greatly esteemed ; in the Lowlands, children dig them, 
calling them liquorice, which they somowhat resemble 
in taste. 

1’he l)est of liquorice other soils produce, 

Is far inferior to the knapperts' juice. 

Don, a Poem, p. 18. 

“ Knapperts is a root that tastes like liquorice, but 
is much sweeter.” Note, Leyden’s Scot. Doscript. 
Poems, p. 119. 

As those are much dug up, hence the proverbial 
phrase, “I’ll gar your niz [nose] hole knapparts," I’ll 
knock you down on your nose ; Aberd. 

Perhaps from Teut. knapp^en, mandore, and worte, 
adrix, I}, a root for chewing, an edible root ; or Su.-G. 
kna^yjy, scarce, scanty, and oert, herb, q. the root of 
scarcity. Sn.-G. ert, aert, however, sigofios pease. 
Hence the name of this root ; wUderter. It is also 
called tran-erter, q. the pease fed on by cranes. This 
ii evidently a name of Goth, origin : and seems to 
indicate that the Goths knew its use not less than the 
Celts. V. CaramsUiS. 
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KNAPPEL, 8, The name given to the 
staves of oak l^rought from Mcmel, Dant- 
zick, or any |)lacc in what is called the 
East country^ S. 

“ That the whole coiipera within this kingdom make 
the said aalinond barrels of good and sufUcient new 
knappeL for which they shall be answerabj, without 
wormholes, and white- wood.’* Acts Cha. it, JG61, c. 
33. I 

The great hiindreth knappfe, contcnawl xxiiii. 
small hundrethis, is twa last. ane hundreth 

M'anescot, contenand sax score, is twa last.** Balfour’s 
Practicks, Cad am is, p. 88. 

Kvnpple would seem to be applied to staves, and 
manrstcotio planks. (In Orkn. and Shetl., kiinppd is 
the name given to a tliick, round stick. V. (*1.1 
This is said to be its name iu Norway. It is allied 
perhaps to Isl. knapp-r, rigidus, strictus, q. hard wood, 

KNAI^PERS, s.2^h Expl. as denoting tJie 
mast of oak, 

“(naiides, k)U( pjHTt*." Wedderb. Vocab.,p. 19. In 
a lator Kd. knopp<^r», 

l*crha])8 from ’lent, knapp-rn, to crack, from the 
noise they make ; or Sw. knapr-fif to gnaw, as chil- 
dren are fond of eating them. 

f KNAPPIN, s. Knocking, striking smartly 
and continiionsly ; also, tlie soiiiul made Ijy 
these acts, S.] 

Knapimn-iiammeb, 8. A hammer with a long 
shaft, for hroaking stones into small i)iec(‘s, 
(•hiefly ii‘^(‘<i ])rej)are materials for making 
or mending roads, (ydydes.. Loth. ; from E. 
hiapf to strike smartly. 

IvNAPPiN-iioLK, #. A term in the game 
of Shintldj used to denote the hole out of , 
which two players try to drive the hall in j 
opposite direct ion.s, Dnmfr. 

From Knap, r., as signifying to hit smartly. 

IvN’APiMSil, a(^J, Tart, testy, snappish. 

“Your spirit is so kuappinh and way -ward, that it 
will not admit the most solidc comforts.” — Z. Boyd’.s 
I^ast Battcll, p. I(i9. 

Perhaps from ’Peut. knapp-en, to bite. 

f KNAPl^LA CII, Kn APPLA f K, ... 1 . A larg 
lump, knol), or protuberance, BaniTs. V. | 
Knablooji. 1 

2, A stout, dunn)y person or animal, ibid.] j 
[IvNAPPliY, adj. Stout, thick-sot, dumpy, 
Clydes.] 

KNAPSCIIA, Knapi8itay, Knapsciiaw, j 
Knapskall, .9. A headpiece, a sort of | 
helmet ; pi. knapscallis. 

It war full meit, Rif it haj)pinis he weir, 

That all this pryd of silk war quyt laid doun,^ 

And choiigit in jnk, knapscha, and abirgouii. 

liannatync J\ycms, p. 142, bt. 2. 

Sic, w'or wont to ryde fiirth to the w'eir. 

With jttk and bwoi**!, good horse, knapscall, ainl .speir. 

L. ScotlafuVs Lament, Fol. 5, b. 

The Earl of Oowrie followed him within the said 
chamber, with aiie drawn sword in every one of his 


hands and a knapschuto on his head,*’ Gowne a Con- 
spiracy, Hist. Perth, p. 236. This is otherwise ex- 
pressed ; — -“a steele bonnet on his headj p. 205. 

** Quha hes not ane Aeton and basnet ; he mXL have 
ane gudo harbirgeon, and ano gude irn jak for hitf'bodie ; 
and ano irn knapisJeay,*^ 1 Stat. Bob. 1., c. 26. 

This in the Lat. is, unum capUium de ferro ; and it 
is distinguished from a basnet.^ It would hence seeni 
that the kmipskal was a headpiece generally worn by 
persons of infciior rank, perhaps originally by the 
servants of the men-at-arms. Thus it may be 
A.-S. cnapa, Isl. Su.-G. knape, a servant, a page, and 
Germ, schal, skiul, a covering, from skiul-ct, tegere ; or 
from ska^, putamon, A.-S. sceala, o. a shell. 

This is perhaps what in E. is called the actill, whio^ 
according to Grose, is “ a head-piece, without visor Or 
bever, resembling a bowl or bason, such as was worn 
by our cavalry, within twenty or thirty years.” Hist. 
Aiit. Armour, ii. 243. 

[To KNARK, V. a. and «. To crack, to creak , 
to crunch with the teeth, Shetl. Dan. 
k)iarke, kiiirke, id.] 

KNARLIE, adj. Knotty, Lanarks. 

— Tile crashan taps o* kn-arlie aiks 
Cam doupaii’ to the grim’. 

Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 328. 

V. Knorky. 

To IvNAKP, V, a. To bite, Shetl.] 

[Knakp, ,<?. A bite, a small piece ibid.] 
KNARBIE, .9. A bruise, a hurt, Aberd. 

Isl. gnar^ix, alfricaro, to rub, Verel . ; q. a hurt pro- 
ducctl by function. 

To KNASII, V, a. 1. To gnaw, to tear. 

Ni.xt como the Ooigoull, and the Graip, 

Twa feirfull fouls indeid, 

Qnlio usis oft to lick and laip 
The bind of bodies deid : 

Thanio drnging and ruging, 

With ihuir mnist cruell clukis ; 

Sick hashing, untl knashing, 

Cuiiis not of cleinlie cukis. 

BureVa Pifgr., Wataoii's Coll., ii. 24, 26. 

2. To strike, Upp. Clydes. 

Jsl. kmUtik^a, attero, arrodo, violenter traho; 0. 
Andr, 

[Kn'ash, s. a blow, a stroke, ibid.] 
KNASIIIP, .9. V. Knavesuip. 

[KN AUPERTS, *. The Crowberry, (Empe- 
triim jiii/rum, Linn.) a plant; also, the 
fruit, lianffs. ; krauperts is another name.] 

KNAVE-BAIRN, «. A male child, South 
ofS. V.Knaw, «. 

** ^Vha durst buy Ellangowan that was not of Ber- 
tram’s blude ? and wha could tell whether the bonny 
knarr-haim may not come back to claim his sin!” 
Guy Mnunering, ii. 16, 10. V. JlMF, odv. 

Knavkship, Knasiiip, *. A small due, in 
meal, established by usage, which is paid to 
the under-miller, S. V. under KNAW, 
Knaip, t. 

** Troduce wytnes in jugement for prewing of the 
auld statutis & vso that thai bed wownt to hef of the 
multur of ilk boll, & quhat hnaship,** Aberd. Rag. 
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To KNAW, Knawh, v. a. To know. 

— Bowsnnes mays fhsdwme thrello 
And lykyng wndyr awe to dwelle ; 

Koocht as bonda^ wndyr lawe, 

Bot that lykyng graoe sulde kna^oe. 

Wynioutn^ i. Pro!. 78. 

A.-S. enauNan, id. 

To Knaw apone, V. a. To uso judicial cog- 
nizance of, to judge. 

**The canssis that the lordis of the Sessiono sail 
ihmto apone* In the drat all apoliaciouue, &o. , tho lordis 
, of the Sesalone haifande na powere to knaw apom 
thame eftirthat the said yere be outrunyn.*’ Pari. 
Ja. II., Al. 1456, Acta Ed. 1814, p. 47. Sit Ed. 
15^ where drat used above. 


Knawleqe, 8. 1. Knowledge, S. B., Upp. 

Lanarks. 

2. Trial, examination, scrutiny. To bide 
knawlege^ to bear investigation, applied to 
persons in regard to conduct or integrity in 
management. 

— ** He sail cheisa lele meikand discret ; and sik as 
he will answere for, the quhilkis sail hyde hiawleye 
befor the king gif tbai half done thair deuoir at tho end 
of the taxaeione.*’ Pari. Ja. 1., A. 1424, Acts Ed. 
1814, p. 4. 

To KnawIegb, r. a. To acknowledge, 
Aberd. Reg. 

— “The said princess— has considerit and hnawleijis 
that quhat thing the said personis did in that matter 
touching hir, thai dide it or gude zelo and motif o, and 
of great truth and leauto,’°&c. Pari. Ja. II., A. 
1439, Acta Ed. 1814, p. 54, c. 3. 


KNAW, Knaave, Knaif, Knave, «. 1. i 

male child. 


And thai wele sone gat of thair lied 
A knaw child, throw our Lordw grace. 

That eftre hys gud eldfadyr wen 
Callyt Robert ; and syne wes king. 

BarbouTf xiii. 693, MS. 
—Wo are lyk na barno til liawe, 

Nothir madyn child, na knawe. 

Wyntoum^ vi. 13. 162. 

2. A boy, a male under age. 


The constabUl and all tho laiff 

That war thairin, bath man and knaiff^ 
He tuk, and gaiff thaim dispeiiding. 

In MS. knnw. 


miff viii. 608. 


“ A man, who hes ane oyne [ovenj of his awin,— sail 
not hold ma servandis nor four, viz., ane maistcr, twa 
•ervandis, and ane knaive*' Leg. Burg. Balfour’s 
Practicks, p. 69. “ Ane bey ; ” flkene, Burr. Lawes, 
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3. A male servant ; Wyntown. 

Knave is still used in this sense in tho S. Prov. * 
“Early master, lang Jtnaw;” Ferguson, p. 11, or 
•ooa knave,*’ as given by Kelly, who thus expl. the 
meai^g; “When a youth is too soon his own master, 
he win squander his patrimony, and so must turn ser- 
vant p. 96. 

4. “A man in the lower ranks of life ; ” Gl. 

Wyntown. 



Germ, knab, dicitur, — de parrulU parentum, de 

omnibus masculis junioribus ; — de serris ; Wacht. V. 
Knad and Knaps. 

Kmawship, KNfAVESiiir, of a mill. Tho dues 
givcifi by those who have grain ground, for 
paying^thc servants employed about a mill, 
vulgaiiy kneeship, S. 

“ An J free man or ane freehalder, sail gif for mut' 
tun' at fho milae, tho sextouo veshell, or tho tuoutio 
or throttie, according to his infeftment. And mair- 
ouor oftiiciitio holies, ane tirlot (as kuawschip.) Stat. 
K. Will., c. 9, § 2. 

Tho multure is a quantity of grain, sometiines in 

kind, — and soinotimos inanufactiirod, duo to tho 

proprietor of tho mill, or his tacksman, tho inulturer, 
for manufacturing tho corns. Tho netpifle are the 
small parcels of corn or meal given as a fee to the 
servants, over and above what is paid to tho multuror ; 
and they pass by the name of knarrdiip (from knare^ 
which in tho old Saxon language signiliud a servant) 
and of bannock, and lock, or gowpen." Ersk. Instit., B. 

11., T. 9, § 19. 

Tout. knacp‘8chacp, sorvitus, sorvicium, miuistc- 
riiim ; Kilian. V. Knaw, 8, 

KNEOIIT, Knvoiit, s. 1. A common 

soldier, a mercenary. 

Quliai Mlrinydone, or Grogionn, Dolopea, 

Or knycht wageoiir to (;rm‘ll IJIixoa, 

Sic niatirs to ivlicrs, or yit till lioro, 

Micht thayiu coiitciie Ira \vc])ing in«»Jiy auo tore? 

Duifi/. IV/// <7, 3H, 42. 

In tho same sense, “ii is always used in a MS. ver- 
sion of tho Now Tosfcauiont, in tho Advocates Library. 
—Trave'd thou as a good *knygtc. of (Jhrist Jesu, 2 Tim. 

2, 3. Arc/lip oitrc cum knygfc, Philoin. 2.” Rudd. 
This version is supposed to bo Wiclif’s. 

2. A captain, a comiuamlcr, 

Als swith as the Riitiilianis <iid sc 
Tlio yet opiu, tliay ru.schit to tho entre ; 

Quercons the loniHist, am I Kmiicolie 
Ane lusty knycht in anus riehi seinely. 

Doug. Virgil, 302, 35. 

Tho word as expressed in Franc, knc.rht, A.-S. cnanhl, 
cniht, primarily signiliod a boy, a male child, and was 
sccontfarily used for a servant. VVachter and Hire 
view it as from tho samo stock with Knape. Perhaps 
tho common origin is A.-S. cnco, genoratio, which 
nearly resembles. 

KNEDNEUCII {eh gutt.), /». A peculiar 
taste or smell ; chieHy ajiplied to ohl meat 
or musty bread, Fife ; synon. Knaggimy S. 

Gael, cnaoidh-eam, to consuine? 

To KNEE, V. a. 1. To press down any 
thing with the knees, Ang. 

2. To make an angle in what was formerly 

straight. 7b knee irney to bend iron into an 
angular form, Ang.; also, kne hedia, 

bent timbers, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, Vol. 

1., p.,246, Dickson,] 

3. The wind is said to knee corny when it 
breaks so that tho corn blows down, and 
strikes root, by the stalk, Ang. 

lal. kny-a, urgoro, adigere ; synon. with Sw. twing^a, 
S. dwang ; hneig-ia, flectero, Su.-Q. kn^-a, genua flect- 
ere. This is the original idea, from i^. Su.-G. knae 
the knee. 
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The Su.-G. 8, knae ia used in the same senee with 
the E. adj. bieedf which is applied to corn, when it 
becomes articulated, or has joints. Seges apud nos 
dicatur gaa i biae, ubi geniculata ht, et primo nodo 
iirmatur calamus ; Ihre, vo. Knae, 

To Knee, v. n. To bend in the middle, as a 
nail in being driven into the wall,|A.berd. 

Knee, s. The instrument in E. callU cranky | 
‘‘ the end of an iron axis turned" square 
down, and again turned square to the first 
turning down,” S. 

Knee-13AIRN, 8. A cliild that sits on the 
knee, as not being yet able to walk, S. 

Knee-ill, Knee-ills, «. A disease of cattle, 
affecting their joints, and especially their 
knees, so that they rest on them, not being 
able to stand, S., from knee, and a disease. 

[ Kneesiial, 8. Tlie patula or whirlbone of 
the knee, vShctl, Dan. kiimekal^ the kneepan.] 

KNEEF, Kneie, adj, 1. Active, alert, 
lively, S. 

And 0 1 the gathring that was on the green I 
Of little IViiikit'Ji clad in green and blue, 

Kncefer anti triggttr never tre<l the dew. 

Jioss's lidenmey p. 62. 

An’ sa(5 ho di<l begnilo 
An’ twin’d iih o’ our knc^eal wen 
By deutli and by oxilo. 

JU)C7na in Ike Buchan Dialect f p. 7. 

And Jhoiio did wox als hucif\ I gage, 

Al8 growo in May inocht be, 

Jainifstm's l\nndai' Ball.y i. 287. 

Tho term is very often applied to persons as recover- 
ing their animation after severe illness. 

2. Intimate, synon. with (Josh, O'er h\eef sug- 
gests the idea of criminal intercourse, File. 

HaUlorson cxpl. Isl. knaef-r^ fortis, accr, ami nneJ'-Vt 
aciitUH, aeer. Gnaef r^ procerus, is radically the same. 

Isl. knuef-r^ Dan. hto\\ rolmstus ; 8u.-0. knnpp^ 
citus, volox. It might be supposed that Lat. gnnvus, 
quick, active, whence Fr. wo//*, nairCj has had a common 
origin with the words already mentioned. 

Knkivly, Kniefi.y, adv. With vivacity, S. 

But hIic’U craw kaiefy in his crap, 

Whan wow ! ho cainia tlit her 
Friio hame that day. 

Fertjnssons Poems, ii. 60. 

-My pomdi is j)lachle.s.s : 

Which gars them compliment soine^chiel, 

Wha kneijiy kythes in snugger hieb 

Tarraas Piteuis, p. 24. 

“Briskly;” 01. 

KNEEF, adj. Difficult, arduous, Aberd. 

Su.-G. bia^yp, difficult, narrow, strait; btapp tM, 
aiigustiim et metaphoriue difficile tempus ; Ihre. This 
learned writer adds, that it is U8o<l with re-spect to 
any thing which hardly suffices. 'I'he Icelanders, w ho 
froquentiy change k into k, use hnep-r, in the same 
een.se. Aetla battnlnr etgi ana kneppt til Jolavcitdo ; 
Non adeo jKirce patres familiarum convivia instniunt ; 
Heims Kr. Tom. 1., p. 667. G. Andr. renders hnajrp’r, 
rigidus, strictus. 

[KNEEPLACH, Kneevlach, Kneevlack, 

8, 1 . A large piece, lump, or lot, Banffs. 


2. A knot, knob, protuberance, ibid. V. 
Knibloch.] 

KNEESHIP. V. Knawship. 

KNEE VICK, adj. Griping, avaricious, Fife; 
allied perhaps to Isl. hnyf-a^ to grasp with* 
the fist, or from the same fountain with 
Gnihj q.v. 

[KNEEVLE, 8, and v, V. Knevell.] 

[KNEEVLE, 8, Same as kneeplach^ but im- 
plying a less size, Banffs.] 

[KNE-HEDIS, 8. pL V. under knee, v,] 

KNELL-KNEED, adj. The same with 
Nule-kneedy q.v., Ettr. For. ^ 

[KNEP, V, a. To clench, to lock fast, Shetl. 
Dan. knap^ close, tight.] 

[Knefpit, part, adj. Closed, clenched ; as, 
a kneppit naev,”*a clenched fist, ibid. V. 
Gl. 

This phrase is not uncommon in Ayra. where it is 
pron. nappit, neeve : but nappit is used only in connec- 
tion with neeve.] 

To KNET, V, a. To knit timbers; as, “to 
knet cupplcs,'’ S. B. 

“Paid to ane wrycht for kneliing of the tymmer 
thairof . ” — ‘ ‘ KiMt the tymmer. ’ ’ Aberd. K^g. 

To KNEVELL, v, a. To beat with the fists, 
to beat smartly; giving the idea of a 
succession of severe strokes, S. 

— “ Twa landloupers jumpit out of a peat-hag on me 
or I was aware, and pt me down, and knevdled me 
sail- aiicuch, or I could gar my whip walk about their 
lugs.” Guy Monnering, ii. 39, V. Nevkll, under 
Nkive. 

[Knevell, s, 1. A blow wdth the fist, a 
smart blow ; also, the noise made by it, the 
mark left by it, Ayrs. : pron. kneevle in 
Banffs. 

2. A knob, a protuberance ; but generally 
applied to the result of a blow, ibid.] 

[Knevellin’, Knevellan, 8, A sound beat- 
ing, or the marks left by it, ibid.] 

KNEWEL, Knool, 8, A wooden pin fixed 
ill the cud of* a halter, and notched, for 
holding by. To hadd the knewel, to hold 
the reins, to keep the grip^ synon. Ang., knielj 
Mearns. 

Knewcl, however, may have been originally the same 
with Isl. hnappheilda, compea oquorum, sive vinoulum 

f lobulo et laqueo coniiexum ; from hmpp^ a knot, and 
eUd, halld-a, to hold. 

Belg. knevel, a luiot; knewl-m, to pinion. Tent. 
hievel, lorum hastae missilis, as originally denoting the 
thong attached to a missile weapon. It beurs anotto 
sense still more nearly allied ; stipes, fnrcula, baoiUut. 
Isl. Aaue, nodus, glomus, globus, teems radically the 
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Mine. It Also signifies the whirl of a spindle, (verti- 
oillumfusi, G. Andr. ) and is probably merely a secondary 
sense of hnue^ intemodinm digitorum, the knuckle. 

KNIBLE, adj. Nimble, clever, S. B. 

The knibk elves about her ate ding dang ; 

Syne to the play they up, and dance and flang. 

Jto88*8 Udenore^ p. 63. 

Sn.-G. Teut.. imop, alacor, amlis, celer. Thus it has 
apparently ^e same origin wi^ 1. <i, v. 

KNIBLOCH, Knublach, Knublock, s. 

1. A small round stone or hardened clod, 

— The fallow loot a rin, 

■ As gin he ween’d with speed to tak her in ; 

But as luck was, a knibolach took his tae. 

And o'er fa’s he, and tumbled down the brae. 

Mosses HelenorCf p. 68. 

**.\Ancash. knnhlocl% little lumps of coals about the 
size of 'eggs ; knoblings, hiaplinga, id. 01. T. Bobbins. 

2. A knob of wood, S. 

But a thrawn knuMoch hit his heel, 

And wives had liim to haul up, 

Haff fell’d that day. 

Rdtmsay's Poans^ i. 263. 

3. A knob, the swelling occasioned by a blow 
or fall,” Shirr. Gl. 

[4. A small ^iece, a bit; as, ‘^a knibloch o’ 
cheese,” Ayrs.] 

Su.-G. Isl. hnappt globulus; Belg. a knob, 

a knurl. 

Knibblockik, adj. Unequal, rough ; applied 
to a road in which many small stones rise 
up and render walking painful, S.JJ. Belg. 
knohbeUachtigy knobby, rugged. 

KNICKlTY-KNOCK,ac;r. To fa\knickitij- 
hiock^ to fall, so that the head is struck 
first on one side, then on another, Ayrs. 

No to let us just fa* knickiiy knocks frao side to 
side, till our hams are splattered at the bottom o’ the 
well o’ despair, — I’ll gie you a toast.” Kntail, iii. 77. 

A word meant to represent the sound made by such 
a fall, and fomiod from K. knock. 

To KNIDDER, v, a. To keep under. 

0 R—n ! thou prince o’ lear 1 
(Tho’ for't you've a gude fee got) 

1 wat you knidder*d gay and sair 
Ilk canting, cappit bigot. 

Tt^i General Assemblyt Poet. Muaernn^ p. 874. 
The same with Nidder, q. v., which is the common 
and the preferable orthography. 

[To KNIDGE, V, a. To press down with the 
knee; implying anger and violence, BanfFs,] 

[Knidge, Knidgin, 3 . A severe squeeze or 
pressure, generally with the knee, ibid.] 

[Knidgin, EInibgan, 3 . Continuous severe 
pressure with the knee, ibid.] 

KNIDGET, 3. A mi^ilapert and mischievous 
boy, or girl, Meams. 

Shall we view it as allied to Teut. hnodaen, knadam, 
to beat, or Dan. knid-er, to rub ? 

VOL. III. 


[KNIFFIE, adj. Smart, clever, agile. Shell.] 

[KNIPPACH, 3 . A bunch, a small bundle; 
generally applied to two or three small fish 
tied together, ibid. Isl. knappvy Dan. 
kiiippey id.] 

KNIPSIFl 3. A malapert and mischievous 
boy or Meams ; synon. Knidget, 

Expl. as signifying * 'a little malapert person, ” Aberd. 
Dill we suppose that this term liad originated from 
the puny appearance of the person, it mi^it bo traced 
to Isl. knip-r, curviiin et contractuni corpus, knipp-af 
knepp-a, curvare ; if from the pert conduct of such a 
person, perhax>B to knapif puer pedisoquus. 

[KNIRK, 3. A creaking, jerking, ibid.] 

[KNIT, Knyt, pret, and part, pa. Knit, 
closely arrayed, closely ranked for battle, 
Barbour, ii. 292. V. Skoal’s Gl.] 

[To KNIT, V, a, and 71, 1. To be overcome, 

as with laughter, BanfFs. 

2. To fill to bursting; as wlien one takes a 
very hearty meal, ibid. ; part. pr. knittin\ 
used as a 3 ., a surfeit.] 

[To KNrrOII, Knitsh, V, a. To truss, to 
tie, to bundle, Orkn., Banff. ; part. pr. knit- 
chin\ used also as a 3 .] 

Knitcii, 3 . A bundle, a truss, S.; a bundle 
of straw tied by a rope, S. B. 

O. K. knycche, a bundle. 

** Gader yo togi<lre the taros and byndo horn togidre 
in knycchea to Iw brent.” Wiclif, Mat. 13. 

Sw. knyte^ a bundle, a fardle ; from knyUa^ to tie. 
A.-S. enyt an, id. A.-S. enytt^ Su.-G. knut^ a knot. 

Knitciiell, Knitshel, .. A small bundle ; 
a dimin. from knitch. 

Twa curiH or thro hen iipolandis Miehell, 

W^ith (lis})OjiNatioim.s bound in a knitchell. 

Dunbar ^ Jiannalyne Pvemef p. 66, st. 16. 

In Isl. we find not only knyti, fasciculus, but knytilf 
id., both from knyt-a^ nodare. 

[KNITTIN’, KNITTAN’, 3. 1. A surfeit, 

Baiiffs. V, Knit, v. 

2. The vulgar pron. of -Newton, in Clydes.] 

KNITTING, 3. “Tape, S.;” Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Observ., p. 122. 

KNIVELACH, 3. “ A stroke which raises 
a tumor;” Gl. Surv. Moray. 

This is perhaps the same with Kniblochf q. v. sense 
3. It might, however, be deduced from Su.-G. natfwCt 
knaeff the fist, and laeg-a^ to strike, or lag, a blow. 

KNOCK, •«. A clock ;S. 

You’l move the Duke our master’s Grace, 

To put a knock upon our steeple. 

To show the hours to countiy people. 

Wat8on*8 CoU., I 19. 

** The knock atrikea; the clock strikes. Clocha are 
called knocka, in some parts of Scotland, from the noise 
they make.” Sir J. Sinclair’s Observ*, p. 4B. 

H 
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I am content on Sounday nixt to cum afoire none 
att ten houris of the knoke^ to cum till ony lugens 
within the town of Ayr, and bring with me twelf re- 
sonablo and honest men to be auditoris for my nairte 
ho [Willok] bringand twelf sicklike ; providand always 
that there be na ma bot 24 personis allannerlie for baith 
the sydes, ” &;c. Kennedy's Correspondence with Wil- 
lok, Keith’s Hist., App., p. 195. f 

This is evidently a corr. of clock, (ti this word 
Junius refers toC.B. clock, A.-S. claaja, ^crn. cloc, id. 
Lye, to Alem. clokhon, clochon, piilsare. f am inclined 
to view it as allied to Isl. klok na, to be struck suddenly 
or unexpectedly, especially as klokka has the sense of 
campana. Klokk Josapkat, Perculsus fuit Josaphat ; 
Verel. Ind. 

KNOCK, A lull, a knoll, S. ; evidently 
from Gael, and Ir. rnoc, which Lhuyd, Shaw, 
and Obrien simply render a hill.” 

Round the rock, 

Down by the knock, 

Mornauchty, Tminacfity, Moy and Olentrive. 

Jacobite Relics, il. 148. 

** It proceeded till its extremity was over the knock, 
an insulated hill behind the church.” Glcnfcrgus, 

i. 108. 

This Gael term is understood as exactly corrosjwnding 
in sense with K. hioll, 8. know. 

KNOCK, .s. A wooden instrument, used by 
the peasantry for beating yarn, webs, &c., 
commonly when bleaching, lioxb. It re- 
sembles a beetle ; but is longer, and flat on 
both sides. 

A.-S. evne-ian, tuiidcrc. 

KNOCK of a Y ETT. Knocker of a gate 
Gl. 

“Ilk ano had in his cap or bonnet a rip of oats, 
whilk was his sign ; our town’s people began to wear 
the like in their bonnetts, and to knit them to the 
knocks of our yetts, but it was little safeguard to us, 
albeit wo used the same for a protection.” Hpaldiiig, 

ii. 289. 

[KNOCK-BEETLE, A person who is 
severely benten, Slietl.] 
KNOCKDODGEL, adj. Short and thick, 
Fife. [U.sed also as an s,y implying any- 
thing short and thick, Banffs. V. Kn.\I’- 
DODGIL.] 

As the r. Dodyel signifies to walk in a stiff and hob' 
bling way, perhaps knock is prefixed as denoting the 
striking of the knees against each other. Tent, knoke, 
however, is the ancle. 

KN OCKING-M ELL, s, A mallet for beat- 
ing the hulls off barley, S. 

“Tins was in a very rude manner in a stone-mortar 
with a wooden mallet, (called the knock! ny-stane and 
knocking-mell,) almost every family having one.” Agr. 
8urv. Mid-Loth., p. 101. 

KNOCKIN-STANE, s. A stone-mortar In 
which the hulls were beaten off barley with 
a wooden mallet. The hole in the stone 
was like an inverted hollow cone, and the 
mallet was made to fit it loosely, S. V. 
Knockin-nielL 


KNOCKIT, A piece of bread, eaten at 
noon as a luncheon, Dumfr^ ; TSjoalJrhours 
synon. In Galloway NackeU 

Most probably from the size of the piece of bread, 
Su.-G. kneck, globulus. V. Nockbt. 

KNOCKIT BARLEY, or BEAR. Barley 
stripped of the husk, by being beaten in 
a hollow stone with a maul, a small quantity 
of water being put into the cavity with the 
barley, S. 

My lairdHhip can yield me 
As meikle a year, 

As had us in rwttage. 

And good knockit be-er. 

Raimay'a Poems, ill 813. 

In this manner barley was formerly prepared-'ifor the 
pot in Angus, and most probably throughout S., before 
the use of Barley Mills. 

The pure men pleniis that duellis besyde him, 

TIow [he] creipis in a hoill to hydo him, — 

When they come there to crave their debtis ; 

For kiiill, candlo,^aiid knocked heir, 

Herbis to the pot, ami all sic geir. 

He never payis ane penny he takkis. 

Legend lip. Ht. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent, p. 823, 324. 

KNOG, 8. Any thin" short, thick, and 
stout ; a knag of a cliiold,” “ a knog of a 
stick,” &c., Clydes. 

This is evidently the same with Knag, q, v. 

To KNOIT, Knite, Noyt, v. a. 1. To 
strike with a sharp sound ; to give a smart 
rap, S. 

An’ monie a bonrdlie bandster lown 
Made there nn unco bletherin’, 

Shoarin to knite ilk bodie’s crown. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Poems, I 142. 
Thair durst na ten come him to tak, 

Su noyt it he thair now is. 

Ckr. Kirk, st. 19. Sibb. edit. 

Bo thy crown ay unclowr’d in quarrel, 

When thou inclines 

To k?wit thrawu-gabbit sumphs, that snarl 
At our frank lines. 

Ramsay's Poms, il 840. 

The knees are said to knoit, when they strike one 
against another. 

For they had gien him sik a flee, 

He look’d as he’d been doiteo, 

For ilka limb an’ lith o’ him 
’Gainst ano anither knotted. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 8. 
Here it is used in a ueut. sense. 

2. To amblo' or hobble in walking, in con- 
sequence of the stiffness of the joints, S. 
Stoit is used as nearly synon* 

Isl. hniot-a, niot-a, ferire, Verel.; nuto, lapso; G. 
Andr. It is also rendered, pedem offendere. JffneU, 
impegit ; Worm. Liter. ; allidebatur, verb. impeiBonale, 
Gl. I^dbrokar-Quida, p. 77 ; hnyt-a, verberare. Dan. 
A.-S. hnlt-an, cornu petez|^ fenre, peroatere; tonate^ 
Lancash. Belg. nieten, id. V. Somner. Perhaps, Isl. 
knylt-a, verberaro, Verel. has a common orimn* The 
root, 1 suspect, is Isl. hnue, intemodium oigiton^ 
whence hnut^a, kmUr^ nodus artuum; q. U> strike 
with the knuckle. 
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Kkoit, Noit, s. 1* A smart stroke, a stroke 
emitting a sharp sound, S. 

The carles did baith rant and rooT) 

And delt some hioits between 
Han ds, ■ ■ 

A. SicoVs PoejM, 1739, p. 73. 
My vera flesh an* saul or gnawin. 

To see ye gruutin, songhin. blawiii, 

An* whiles yir heavy noddle fa*in, 

Wi’ lazy knyte. 

Tarras'a Poettis, p. 99. 

2. The sound occasioned by a stroke, or fall 
un any hard body ; as when the head or 
any bony part strikes against a stone, S. 
V. the r. 

*'Siie tumbled down upo* me wi’ sik a reemis, that 
nhc^ gart my head cry tnoU upo’ the coach door.” 
Journal from London, p. 3. 

To KNOIT, V. a. To gnaw ; a term expres- 
sive of the manner in which infants cat, 
who have not got teeth, Ang. 

lal. hnot-a^ vellicare ; or a frd'quentative from ag-atty 
to knaw, like hruUskay arrodero. 

KNOIT, 8. A large piece of any thing, 
S. B. knoody S. A. syuon. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. knotUury globus. V. Knoost. 

[KNOKYT, preL Knocked; Barbour, ii. 51).] 

To KNOOFF, V. n. To converse familiarly. 
V. Knuff. 

KNOOP, 8, 1. A protuberance of any kind, 

S. knob^ £, 

2. A bit of wood projecting from a wall, on 
which any thing is hung, S. 

3. The knoop of a hill, that part of a hill which 
towers above, or projects from, the rest, S. 

Knop is used in the same sense in Shetland, llrand 
introduces it, when giving an account of a very singular 
mode of fishing* wnich, it may be supposed, is now 
unknown in these islands. 

‘‘ About a mile from Tin^al to the North, there is 
a hill called the Knop of Kebister. or Lugnk's Knowy 
nigh to which hill there is a house called Kebister, 
where a varlet or ^wizard lived, comonly designed 
LuggiCy concerning whom it was reported, that when 
the sea was so tempestuous, that the boats durst not 
go oflf to the fishing, he used to go to that hill or know, 
wherein [was] a hole, into w’hich he let down his lines 
and took up any fish he pleased, as S cod, or ling, Ac., 
which no other could do but himself ; Also when fishing 
at aea, he would at his pleasure take up any rested fish 
with his lino, with the intrals or guts out of it, and so 
ready for his uto,” The writer very gravely adds; 
“ This was certainly done by the agency of evil spirits, 
with whom he was in compact and covenant.” Descr. 
ofZetl., p. 110, 111. 

Isl. gnUpy prominentiai, 

^ Isl. gnup-Ty gnyp-Ty used precisely as in sense 3., 
Jugum mentis, G. Andr. ; FQHs gnipa, cacumen mon- 
tas ; gnup-oTt montium altiora cacumina ; Verel. 

ToKNOOSE. V.Knuse. 


KNOOST, Knuist, s, A large lump, Loth. 

Then liftin up the scales, he faud 
llie tane bang up, the other stand : 

Syiie out lie took the heaviest hafl^, 

And eat a knooat o’t quickly afl*. 

Rummy's PoemSy ii. 479. 

Sicamb J7toes^ Belg. knoesty nodus in arboro ; Kilian. 
Perhapi q. somcUiing bruised or broken off. V. 
Knu.sk, I Isl. hnausy however, signifies a lump or 
clod of e^h ; tom us glebao exoisus, vel dirutus ; gru- 
mus. G. Andr. derives it from hnios-Uy nuto, lapso. 

KNOP, 8. A protuberance, a knob; [also, a 
tuft, a tassel.] 

“Item, ane pair of bedis of garnottis, knoppit with 
gold, and within the knoppia ano of the said bedis.” 
Inventories, A. 1542, p. 62. 

“It was a well- wrought piece, having three crowns 
uppermost, and three other kind of crowns beneath, 
well carved with golden knopa.'* Spalding, ii. 63. 

[“Item, gevin to Katcrine Turing, at the Kingis 
command, to inuk knoppis and fassis to the harnysing 
of hriddillis and teis, xxxij. pirnis of gold ; price of 
the pym, x s., suinma, xvj li.” Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i. 228, Dickson.] 

To Knop, v. n. To put forth buds; or per- 
haps to burst, a term used as to flowers. 

Some knopmtjy some droping 

Of balmy litpior sweit. 

Chernc. ami Slofy st. 4. 

In the Lat. version, jam rupta aliis. 

Su.-G. knopp-a, gemmaa oniittere ; knoppt gemma 
arboruin : Tcut. kfioppe, idi Knovpe van de oloerncy 
calyx, folliculus, sivc iuvolucrum floris priusquam do- 
hiscat ; Kilian. 

Knoppit, part. pa. Having knobs. 

“Item, ano pair of Ixidis, blew, knoppit with gold.” 
Inventories, ut sup. V. Knop, a, 

[Knop-tanolr, .9, A kind of sea-weed 
{Fucu 8 nodosus), Shctl.] 

To KNOP, V. n. To knap ; expressive of the 
noise made by drops of water falling on a 
hard body. 

It wes ano wonder for to so 
So gret an multitude,— 

Eschewing the duwiiig 
Of ranie Orion, 

'I’hat diopit ttn<l knopity 
Baitli upon tro and stone. 

llurdy Wataon'a Coll.y ii. 23. 

[KNOREN, V. A boat, Shetl. Isl. knorvy 

i.i.] 

[KNORLE, Knarle, a. A knot, nrotu- 
berance, lumps, Banffs. ; knarle, Clydes.] 

[Knoklack, 8. A large knot, lump, or clot, 
Banffs.] 

KNORRIE, Norrie, 8. A wheal raised by 
a blow, Aberd. ; the same with Norlkk. 

KNORRY, adj. Knotty, knobby. 

—His wappyntiis and his armour hynt withal, 

His weehty burdoun, and his knorry mais. 

Doug, Virgity 248. 44. 

Tout, knorre, tuber, nodus ; £. knare, knurr. 
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KNOT, 8. 1, A pretty large piece of any thing 
of a round or square form, as of butcher 
meat, bread, &c., S. B, 

[2. A strong, thick-set, person or animal 
Banflfs.] j 

The idea of a knotf in its different senses, las evidently 
been borrowed from the form of the knucklls. This, in- 
deed, seems to have been its primary signifi canon. For Isl. 
hnwi-Tt hno(l-a^ hniU-r^ knuUr, nodus, are all from Ammc, 
internodiuB digitorum. As hnut-r^ signifies nodus, 
hnuta is expl. nodus artuum ; G. Andr, The Lat. word 
itself seems to have had a common origin. 

KNOT-GRASS, Tall oatgrass; also 
called Swines Arnuts, S. Avena elatior, 
Linn. It receives its Scottish names from 
the tubercles of the roots. This seems the 
same with Teut. knoop-<jra8, gramen nodo- 
sum, Kilian; denominated in like manner 
from hwopf a knot, 

KNOTLESS, adj. Not having a knot ; 
usually applied to a thread, whi(;h, instead 
of keeping liold, passes through the seam, S. 

This term is used metaph. of one who disappears 
from a company without being observed, or without 
giving any previous intimation; “Ho slipt awa just 
like a knollesa thread S. Prov. 

KNOTTY TAMS. A cant name for 
the knots skimmed off oatmeal porridge, 
before tliey are completely made ; used as 
a dish in Rcnfr. In making the porridge, 
these should be broken, when it is not meant 
to use them by themselves. Knotty 
Tammies^ id,, E. Loth. 

[KNOUI..KNEES, Knule-Knees. Knuck- 
led knees, Clydes.] 

[Knoul-Kneed, adj. Knuckle-kneed, ibid. 
V. Kneel-Kneed.] 

Knoul Taes. Toes having swellings on tlic 
joints, ibi ’ 

Tlier is not in lliis fair n Flyrock 
Tliat has upon hisfoit a wyrock, 

Knoul Taes. or mouls in iiao dogre, 

But yo can hydo them 

Evergreen ^ i. 254, st. 5. 

Tout, knevel, knovel, nodus; Su.-G. ibmr?, knyl ; a 
bump ; probably a deriv. from Isl. hnne, id. 

[Knoul-Taed, adj. Having toes knotted 
and swollen at the joints, ibid.] 

KNOUT, 8. The ball or bit of wood that is 
struck in the game of Shinty, Fife ; synon. 
Doe and Nacket. 

Isl. knud-r signifies nodus, globus; also knut-r, 
Verol. ; knotl-r, pila, globus, hnud-r, tuber, Dan, knude^ 
Su.-G. knut, nodus. Isl. htuUi-leih', ludus pilae lig- 
neae suijor glaciein, q. the kuatt-play, or ^; 2 oa^play. 

Knowie, adj. Full of knolls, Clydes. 


To KNOW, V. a. To press down with the 
fists, or knees. 

They know'd all the Kytral the face of it before ; 

And nib’d it sae doon near, to see it was a shame. 

Montgomerie, Wai8on*8 CoU., iil 19. 

Sw. hiog-a, pugnis genibusque eniti, necnon mani 
bus tractare ; Ihre, vo. Kuoa; Moes.-G. hwiw^an, 
A.-S. hnig^an, subjicere, deprimere. 

KNOW, Knowb, Knoub, «. A little hill, 
S. corr. from knoll. 

And^t wele fer from ane hil or ane knows 

To thaym he callis.- 

D(mg. Virgil, 244, 10. 

What’s fairer than the lilyo flower, 

On this wee know that mows ? 

Mimirdsy Border, ii. 26. 

Tcut. knolle, a hillock; A.-S. cnolle, the top of a hill 
or mountain. 

[KNUB, 8. 1. A smart blow, a thump, 

Shctl.; knubbs, pi. 

I 2. The bump raised by a blow, ibid. 

3. A short club, ibid.] 

[To Kxub, V. a. To thump, thrash, pommel, 
ibid.] 

I Knublock, s. a knob. V. Kniblock. 

KNUDGE, 8. A short, thick, hard-grown, 
and strong person or animal ; as, He’s a 
perfect knudgey* Dumfr. 

Teut. knodae, knudee, clava nodosa ; knoest, nodus 
arboris. Isl. kneliin signifies rotundus, compactus. 

Knudoie, adj. Short, thick, hard-grown, 
and strong, ibid. 

To KNUFF, Knuve, V. n. To converse 
familiarly, to chat, S. pron, like Gr. v. 

“But scho skyrit to ifenwii/c lownly or eiocarlye on. 
thilko sauchnyng.” Hogg’s Winter Tales, ii. 41. 

I know not if this word can have any afl^nity to 
Su.-G. knae/we, the fist ; as the phrase, hand and 
glove, is used to denote familiar intercourse. Isl. 
hnif-a, and knif-a, lx)th signify to drink deep, evacuare 
poculum, usque ad fundum edibere ; Vcrel. Hann 
knyfde af hominu ; evacuavit oomu ; 01. Lex. Run. 
The teiTn might perhaps have been tranaferred to that 
free conversation which men have over their cups. 

[KNUILT, 8. A blow, a smart rap, Shetl.] 

[To Knuilt, V. a. To strike smartly, ibid ; 

part. pr. kmdltin, used also as a s. 

This term is used also in Ayrs., but pron. kmlt, 
nuU, and sometimes kwHU] 

[To KNUKLE, Knuckle, v. a. To submit, 
endure; pret. and part. pa. knuckled^ Clydes. 

For a wee I quietly knnekted. 

But whan naethinn would prevail, 

Up my claes and caim I huolued, 

Bess, for ever fare^e-weel.” 

Wilson, Watty and Meg, st. 14.] 

[KNULE, 8. A knob, a knot, a swelling, an 
excrescence, Ayrs.] 
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[Knule-kxeed, adj, V. Knool-kneed.] 
[Knule-taed, adj. V. BInool-taed.] 

KNULL, Knule, s. A bit of wood tied in 
the end of a rope, wliicli enters into an eye 
in the other end of it, for fastening a cow 
or any other animal, Fife ; Aberd. 

This is evidently the same with K newel, q.v. Teut. 
knoUe, globus; knovel, nodus ; Su.-G. knula, tuber. 

Knul’d, part. adj. Henpecked, Fife; synon. 

SnuFd. V. Snool,. 

•iKiNURL, $. A dwarf, S. O. 

The laird was a widdiefu', blearit knurl ; 

She's left the gude-fellow and taen the churl. 

Bums, iv. 64. 

This is evidently a metaph. use of E. knurle, “a knot 
(jmperly in wood), a hard substance, ” Johns. ; a dimin. 
from Tent, knorre^ tuber. Hence, 

Knurlin, «. The same as knurl, S, B. 

Wee Pope, the knurlin, till him rives 
Horatian fame. 

Bums, iv. 860. 

[KNURLS. A game resembling cricket, in 
which a wooden ball or knob, called the 
is struck with a bat,Shetl. Su.-&. 
Knorl^ Da.n. and Teut. knovy a knob.] 

To KNUSE, Knoose, Nuse, v . a. 1. To 
bruise, to press down with the knees. lie 
nus^d him toith his knees, S. B. 

2. To pommel, to beat with the knuckles or 
fists, S. B. 

3. To knead ; Nusing at a bannock^ kneading 
a cake, S. B. Whether this be the pri- 
mary, or only a secondary sense, seems 
doubtful. 

A.-S. enya-an, cnyaa an, premere, concutcre ; con- 
tundore ; **to hit or dash against, to overthrow;" 
Somner. Ge-cynaed, “ beaten, bruised j” id. 

Knusky, adj. Thick, gross ; applied to per- 
sons; Lanarks. 

Knusky, s. “ A strong firm boy;” GL Surv. 
Ayrs., p. 692. 

IsL knuak-a, hmiak-a, contondere, q. well put to- 
gether; knuak r, tuber, expl. by Dan. kiitide, a knot. 

Isl. hnoa-a, knoa-a, trudo, tero ; G. Andr., p. 118. 
Knoaod'Ur, Sw. knoaad er, contusus; VereL Goth. 
knoa^a, contundere; Staden. ap. Dire, vo. Knaada ; 
Belg. knuaa-en, to crush, D^. knus-er, id. Verel. de- 
fines Isl. knuak^oM, as denoting thc^act of one who seizes 
anothw by the hair of the head, that he may pummel 
him with his fist ; Dioitur quando unus alterum capillo 
oonscindit, atque pugnum impindt ; Ind., p. 120. 

As the words oi this form, usc^ in our language, are 
applied to the action both of the knees, and of the 
Ruckles ; it is singular, that the cognate verbs in the 
Scandinavian dialects may without vmlenoe be deduced 
from the terms which simify both. Thus, Isl. hnoa-a, 
may be derived either from hnue, hnyfe, the knuckle, 
or knaa, the knee. Sw. knog^a, jpugnis genibusquo 
eniti, (Ihre,) to strive with fists and!^knees, may in like 
mannOT be traced to either of these nouns. This ob- 
servation applies also to Onidge and Know, q. v. 


KNUSLY, adv. Snugly, comfortably, Pertlis., 
Stirlings.; pron. Knussly. 

A clear peat inRle bleez’t on the heartbstano, 
Foregainst whilk Buwty cran, wagging his tail, 

Turn d him about, and laid liim knusly down, 
Thinkin’ of neither bogles nor the storm. 

The Okaid, p. 4. 

Isl. h lisse, apparo, mlorno, compono ; kniaain, com* 
po8it6 a tomans siipolloctilcm vel res domosticas ; G. 
Andr., 117 ; q. putting things into proper order. 
Perhaps knusly refora to the pains taken by a dog to 
lay itself down, so as that it may recline with ease ; 
especially as the words. Turn'd him about, respect the 
caution with which ho proceeds. It is well known 
that ill Isl. hn and kn aro constantly interchanged. If 
wo suppose the term projierly to signify softly, gently, 
as doscriptivo of the manner in which a dog lays 
himself down ; it may seem allied to A.-S. nnaesc, 
hnysc, mollis, soft, teiulor, delicate, nice, dainty. V. 
Somner. The Moos.-G. synon. is hnaauga, mollis. 
Jfnasugaim vnsljom gawaaulai, “Clothed in soft rai- 
ment ;" Matth. xi. 8. 

To KNUT, V. n. To halt slightly ; especially 
used to denote tho unpleasant jerk whieli 
a horse sometimes gives on his pastern, wlieii 
ho sets his foot on a round stone, Stirlings. 

Knut, s. A motion of this kind, ibid. 

Isl. hniot-a, (pret. hnaut) signifies to stumble. 

To KNUTLE, v. a. 1. To strike with the 
knuckle, Uenfi*. 

Isl. hnota, knuta, nodus artuum ; hnitla, paululum 
pungcro, hmidla, digitis preiisaro. Su.-G. knut, as signi- 
lying a knot, gives jicrhaps tho primary idea ; as tho 
joints arc as it were the knots between the bones. 

2. To strike with feeble blows frequently re- 
peated, Iloxb, 

To KNUZLE, V, a. To squeeze, to press, 
properly with the knees, Teviotd. V. 
Noozle, and Knu.se, 

KNYAFF, fs. A dwarf, a very puny person, 
Fife, Ayrs. From tliis Neffit is formed, ([. v. 

Isl. knip-r, ciirvum et contractum corpus, knippin, 
curvus ; Haldorson. 

KNYFF, s. A hanger or dagger. 

Na armour had Wallace men in to that pl.KW ; 

Hot sucrcl and knyjf' ihaX bar on thaim throw ^ac«. 

WaUace, xi. 82, MS. 

The tenn occurs in this sense in our old Acts. 

“ Bot vthir vemen — salbe suffician»lly bowit A schaf- 
fit, with suerdo, biiklare, A knyfe," Pari. Ja. I., A. 
1425, Acts Ed. 1816, p. 10, c. 17. 

The tenn has the same sense in Su.-G., as denoting 
a short sword. 

Foere tnoaerd ok knif war jamstort fcdl : 

Enses sicaeque acquam stragem edi<U*rc. 

11 UL Alex. M. 

Ihretflerives tho term from Su.-G. knip-a, scindere, 
secare ; Wachtcr from Or. xvtW, seco. Hence the 
phrase, 

O. T. knyf, culter, gladius, Kilian. 

Black knife. A small dirk, Perths. 

This is a literal translation of Gael, akian duhh, the 
denomination given to this weapon by the Highlanders. 
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KNYP, 8, A blow ; as, ‘^ ril gie ye a knyp 
o’er the head,” Aberd. 

Teut. knij), talitnini, crepitus digiti, a fillip j hiipp- 
en, talitro ferire, 8u. -G. knaepp^ denotat ictum, ct soni- 
tum ictus ; kmicpjm^ resonare, et ferire. IbI. knipjxt, 
iinpingere. 

KNyrSIT,p»-e<. I 

“Rocketis war rent, Tippetis war tornc| crounnis 
war knypmif and syd Gounia micht have beiii sein 
wantonclie wag frao the ae wall to the iither.” Knox’s 
Hist., p. 51. 8i|^. N, 2. 

The true reading is knnppit^ as in MS. II. In MS. 
I., and Lond. edit, it is knappfxl. The v. k»ap is used 
in the same sense, E., “to strike so as to make a sharp 
• noise like that of breaking;” Johns. Belg. knapjitn, 
to crack. 

To KNYTE, V. a. To strike smartly. V. 
Knoit, V. 

Knyte, 8. A smart stroke, V. Knoit, s, 

KOAE, (^UOAR, 8, A reward ; a gift, a 
bribe, Shetl.; “Tse doe what dii wants mo, 
bit fath 1 maun line a gud Koah'^ 

1 SCO no noitlierii term which can be supposed to 
have any aflinity, unless x}crliap8 Jsl. (/ivahb, molcsti 
petitio Hcu rogatio, rjirahh-a, hiuihh-nHf rogitare, pc- 
titare ; (j. M’hat is obtained in consequence of eontiimcd 
solicitation. It i.s singular tliatit sliould perhaps more 
nearly resoinblo C. B. (jwohr^ which signifies both a re- 
ward and a bribe. 

KOBBYD, prH, 

Quhon lilt* Kyiig Kdwnrd of liighind 
Had herd of this dcid full tytluuid, 

All brenu! he helyd in-to berth, 

And wryihytl all in wedand worth, 

Al.sa hihhyd in his crojie. 

Ah lie fiati ettyu anc attyreojx!. 

\\ yntoim, viii. 11. 45. 

Mr. Alacjihcrson views this as an adj. signifying 
peevish, waspish, Mod. S. kappd, and stiiiis to think 
it allied to attyrco})e. Rut it is undoubtedly a r. 
There may he an illusion to one who still feels a nausea 
in his stomach, and frequently retches, from the itka 
of his having swallowed something that excites great 
disgust ; Su.-O. kof-mif tjuaefw-a^ sutVocare. 

KOBIL, i?. A snuxll liuiit. V. CouLE. 

[KOFF, V, a. To buy, to barter, to barcraiu. 
V. Coif.] 

IvOFF-OARYi.L, s, A conteiujituous de.signa-. 
tioii, q. <‘old iieillar.” 

“Oonvickit for the trublaiico of him in wordis,* 
calland him kojr-caryU one the oppiii gait.” Aberd. 
Keg., Cent. 10. 

kojr had been always accounted a contumelious 
term. V. Cofke, and C’akl. 

[Koft, j)7*et, and part pa. V. Coft.] 

[KOKS BONS. A form of exclamation, 
sometimes, of oath, for ‘ CJod's bones’, 
Lyndsay, Sat. Thrie Estaitis, 1. 660.] 

[KOLE, s. Cabbage, kail, Shetl. Dan. 
kaaly Oer. kohl^ id.] 

[KOMIN, s. Duty, obligation, ibid,] 


[KONGL, Kongil, «. A piece of burning 
peat, ibid. Faroese, kongul, id.] 

[KOOFIE, «. A broad, flat, round-shaped 
sea-shcll, ibid.] 

[KOO-FISH, 5. A kind of shell-fish, the 
Venous {Cyprina hlandica), ibid. Isl. 
hiskelf id.] 

To KOOK, V. n. To appear and disappear 
by fits ; the same with Cook^ v., Ayrs., q. v. 

“ 1 was of a firm persuasion, that all the sculduddeAy 
of the business might have b^n well spiked from the 
eye of the public, which is of itself sufficiently prone 
to keek and kook^ in every possible way, for a gbmpse 
of a black story.” Ayrs. Leg., p. 271. 

These terms are conjoined, to denote that the at* 
titudo is frequently changed in the act of prfing, 
that a more minute view of the object of semtiny may, 
if possible, be obtained. 

[KOOM, s. 1. Anything broken into small 
pieces, as biscuits, coal, &c., Shetl. 

2. The smut from coal, wood, or peat, which 
collects on kitchen utensils, &c., Clydes.] 

[KOORIN, 8. Cattle, Shetl. Isl. kyr, a 
cow.] ® 

[KOOT, 8. The ankle, pi. koots. V. Coot, 
Cute.], 

To KOFPIE, t?. a. To chide, to reprove 
Mearns. 

Su.-G. kapp’oe, cortare. 

KORKIE, 8. A kind of lichen used for 
dyeing; it yields a purple colour, {Lichm 
tavtareus^) S. B. 

[In Moray called korkir^ as stated in the following 
extract.] 

“ With the top of heath they make a yellow colour ; 
with a red moss, growing on stones, and called k^yrldr, 
they dye red ; with the bark of the alder or allar-tree 
they dye black,” Shaw’s Moray, p. 156. 

This is probably the same with what is called corco- 
let in Shetland. Gael, corettir, “red, purple, a red 
dye Shaw’s Gael. Diet. 

[K(>i!KIE-ut, g. Dye made from horUe, ibid.] 

[KORN, g. A small quantity of anything, 
8hetl. V. CuRN.] 

[KORS, g. 1. A cross, a mark on a “bys- 
mar,” Shetl. ' 

2. A vulgar pron. of cross, i.e., a market- 
cross, Ulydes.] 

[Kous-MAsa, g, A half-yearly festival held 
on .Srd May and 14th September, Shetl. 
Dan. Korg, cross, nugge, mass.] 

[KOULL,«. A cowl. V. CoUL.] 

KOW, g. A goblin. V. Cov, 2. 
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From tliis day ftarth sa na PrelaU pretend — 1 

At Prince or Paip to purchase ane commend, | 

Aanine the kow ^aus it dois offence. i 

Lyndsai/f S. P. 257. 

Mr. Pink, views this as synon. with ktWj usage, 
practice. V. Kswis. 

[KOW-CLINK, 8, A harlot, a loose woman, 
Ljmdsay, Sat. Thrie Estaitis, 1. 1323.] 

To KOWK, V. n. To retch on account of i 
nausea. V. Cowk. 

KOWSOHOT, Cushat, s. The ring-dove; ' 
Columbus palumbus,Linn.ro?i?5cAof, crutchet^ 
A. Bor. cushk-^ow^ S. 

The komhot croudis and pykkis on the ryse. 

• Doug. ViryUi Prol. 403. 22. 

The Cuikat croudis, the Corbie crys. 

Chenrie and SlaCy st. 2. 

A.-S. cusceoUy id. | 

[KOY, 8, A bed, an enclosure ; also a ^ 
sheltered place where eattle may be kept 
during night, Shetl. Su.-G. koja^ id.] 

Koy, <xdj. Secluded from view. 

Hlr seUshe hid therforo, and held full 
Besyde the altare sitting vnothis sene. 

Doug. Virgil^ 58. 12, 
Abdiderat sese, atque aris invisa sedcbat. 

Virg. 

Rudd, views this as the same with Coy, q. v. If so, 
this is rather a distinct sense. Could we suppose it to 
bo a different word, it might 1)6 considered as allied to 
Teut. koye, a cave, or a place where cattle are inclosed 
and rest ; Isl. hui^ id. septum vel claustrum ; Verel. 

To KOYT, V. a. To beat, to flog, S. B. 

Perhaps only a metaph. sense of quitt solvere. Isl. 
kwitta ; as the v. jjay is also used. I 

[KRAA-HEAD, s. The chimney head, 
Shetl.] 

[KRAAHIEL, «. The name given to the 
small, black mussel growing on half-tide 
rocks, ibid.] 

[KRAANSIE, 8, A corallite, {Millepora 
polymorpha^) ibid.] 

[To KRACK, r. a. To strike sharply, to 
beat, S. V. Crack.] 

[Erack, 8. A sharp blow, a stroke; kracker 
is sometimes used in the samlb sense, Clydes,] 

[Krackin, part. pr. Used also as a «., 
continued sharp striking or beating; a 
severe beating, S.] 

KRANG, 8. The body of a whale divested 
of the blubber^ and abandoned by the whale- 
fishers. 

[KRANl^ aA*. Sick, iU, Shetl. Dutch 
kranky id. V. Crank.] 
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[Krankie, ad]. Badly fitting, disjointed, 
insecure, difficult, dangerous, Clydes,] 

[KRANSIT, adj. Cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered, Shetl,] 

[To KRTECIvLE, r. n. To creep, crawl, 
staggi r, ibid. Isl. krelka, to walk in a bent 
posture.] 

KRIN^GLE, CiaxoLB-nREAD, Kuingle 

BiiE.VD, s. A kind of bread brought from 
Norway. 

“ Those who commonly fi'C(j|Uont this country, and 
trade with the inhabit.'iiits, are Mainburghors, and 
§omotimes Bremers, and others, who — set up booths or 
shops, where they sell liqiiours, as lx)er, brainlic, &c., 
and wheat-bread, as that which they call Cringel breads 
ami the like.” Brand's Zetland, p. 131. 

Sw. kringla^ a kind of broad made in a particular 
form ; Wideg. Kringla signifies a circle. 

KRISP, s. Cobweb Lawn. V. Crisp. 
[KROOKATIE. V. IIookatie.] 

[KRUBB, 8. A crib, a small enclosure, 
Shetl.] 

[Krubbib, 8. A pit, hole, or place, in which 
potatoes, &c., are covered in order to pre- 
.serve them, ibid.] 

[Krubbit, part. adj. Narrowed, straitened 
for want of room, narrow, ibid.] 

[KRiraiE, «. Bait for fisli, Shetl. Dan. 
kro(j<f a liook.] 

To KRUYN, V. n. To niunnur, to cry as a 
bull does, in a low and hollow tone. 

The beist sail bo full ty«ly, trig, an«l wicht. 

With bode otpmlo till lii.y moilor on liicht, 

Can all rofhly with horno.s L'.nign and put, 

And scraip and skattir the soft sand wyth his fut. 

Doug. 300. 14. 

V. Croyn. 

KUEDE, adj. Harebrained. V. Cude, 
CuiD, and CusTUiL. 

[To KUGGKE, v. n. To move from side to 
side, to rock, to swing, Shetl. Dan, kwjlCy 
a globe. V. Coogle.] 

[Kugglie, adj. Easily rocked or rolled about, 
unsteady, ibid. V. Cogglie.] 

[KUIK, 8. A cook; a menial, Lyndsay. 
Sat. Thrie Estaitis, 1. 171 ; kwkis is an old 
pi. form, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 132, 
Dickspn.] 

[KUILT, Kuult, V. a. To beat, to thrash, 
Clydes.; fjuiltin\ quuliin\ part. pr. used 
also as a «.] 

[Kuilt, Kuult, s. A sharp stroke or blow, 
ibid.] 
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[KUNA, 8. A >vife, a married woman, ibid. 
Isl. konuy id.] 

[KUPP , ». Tlie stem of a boat or ship, ibid.] 
[KUKF, 8, A surface, a fine surface, ibid.] 
[Kukfie, 8. A slicll, a smooth shell, ibid.] 
[To KUKFUFFLE, v. a. To milfflc up ; 

part. pa. kurfiiffUt^ ibid,] 

[To KUKNUk, V, 7U To be silent; “not to 
say kurner^' not to say a word, ibid.] 
[KURR, 8, A whisper, ibid. Isl. kaur^ 
murmur.] 

[KURRIE, adj. Pretty, dear, amiable, ibid. 
Dan. kiaer^ id.] 

[To KUSH, V, a. To drive animals away ; 
chiefly used in the imperative like the 
inter j, linsh^ iliid.] 

KUSTRIL, Koostuil, 8» A foolish fellow. 
V. CUSTKIL. 

To KUTER, Cfteu, v. a, 1. To cocker, to 
nurse delicately. It is used in reference to 
a person who exercises the greatest (^are 
about his own liealth or that of another, 
and who is also at pains to have such meats 
and drinks prepared as will be most grateful 
to the palate ; S. 

2. In some parts of S. it signifies to coax, to 
wheedle. 

Jn the fonticr seiipc, it might scorn allied to Tent. 
pvster-ni, fovore, iiutrire delicate ; in the latter, to 
CJcrm. kutkr-n^ Su.-G, quitlr’at garrirc, cantilare. 

To Kuteu, CiiTEU, V, n. To converse in a 
clandestine way, with appearance of great 
intimacy, S. 

“To nitter^ to whisper.” A. Bor, Oroso, 

[KUSSEN, 2 ?arf. Cast, thrown, Clydes. 

Now Fortune’s kussni inc up a rliance, 

An’ iVgs 1 sal eniploy’t 

Jtiglit thrang this day. 

4. ]VUii(m's VonnXy 1876, p. 93,] 

[KUVVEL, 5 . A warm covering, ShetL] 

[To KtJVVKL, r. a. To wrap with warm 
clothes, to wrap a person carefully, ibid.] 

[KWKIS, «. />/. V. under Kuik.] 

[To. KY, V. a. (pron. like ?/??/, thy^ &c.) To 
discover; to betray, ibid.] 

K Y, 9, pL Cow's, kinc, S. Kie, id., O. E. 

Tydy ky lowis, velis by thaym rynnis, « 

An suod and slokit worth Ihir bciNlis skiniiis. 

Doxuj. VirtjUy 402, 25. 

— All Norlhwales he set to truage hie ; 

Tuenti pound of gold l>e yere, tlire hundreth of siluer clere. 
k thor to fyue huudreth kie ilk yere to his lardere. 

Brunmt p. 2S. 

Isl. kyi\ vacca; 0. Fris. vaocae; Jun, £tym., 
vo. Cow, 


Ky-heed, s. a cow-herd, Lanarks. 

Kyis, pi. Cows, 

Priests, take na hyU, 

Tlie vmest claith ye sail quite claime ; 

Fra sax pure baimis with their dame, 

A vengeance on you cryis. 

roems Sixteenth Cent,^ p. 188. 

This refers to the exactions of the priests, during 
Popery, after the death of the head of a family. 

This form of the word is anomalous. V. Ky, 

[KYARDIN, Kyardan, parU Scolding ; a 
scolding, Banffs.] ^ 

[To KYAUVE, V. a. and n. 1. To work at 
or with anything quickly and constantly, as 
wlicn kneading, churning, masticating, &c., 
Banffs. 

2. To toiisc, toss about, pull hither and 
thither; implying hurry and eagerness, 
ibid. 

3. To sprawl, splutter, tumble about ; to make 
any kind of fuss or to-do, ibid. 

4. To work hard, to strive, to struggle; as 
parents in humble life who strive to bring 
up their family decently, ibid.] 

[KYAUVE, «. Used in each of the senses 
of the V. above, ibid.] 

[Kyauvin, Kyauvan, part. pr. Used also 
as an s., and as an adj.y in each of the 
senses of the v., ibid. 

When kyaumn as an adj, ii spoken of children, it 
often implies rcstlcBS. active, stirnng ; and when spoken 
of adults, it generally implies poverty, bodily weak* 
ness, or both combined. Y. Gl. Banffs.] 

KYDD, part. pa. Made knowm, manifested ; 
from kyihe^ kyith. 

In the iyiiie of Arthur an aunter bytydde, — 

Whan he to Carlele was coraen, and conqueror kydd. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Oal,^ i 1. 

(’haiicer, kid^ kidde, id. A.-S. cyth-an, ostondere, 
notum facere. 

[KYIS, 8. pi, V. under Ky.] 

[KYITH, V. pret. and imp. V. Kythe.] 
[KYLE, 8. A chance. V. Kile.] 

[Kyle about. An equal chance ; one good 
turn deserves- another, S.B.] 

KYLE, 8. A sound, a strait, S. 

“ All the horses and cows sold at the fair, swim to 
the mainland over one of the ferries or sounds called 
Kyles ; one of which is on the East, the other on the 
South side of Skie.” Martin's West. Islands, p. 205. 

“ After the battle of Largs, in 1263, in which the 
invading army of Haco, king of Norway, was defeated ; 
—the king was overtaken in the narrow passi^ which 
divides the island of Skj^e from the coasts of Inverness 
and Ross, and along with many of his followers, he 
himself was killed, m attempting his escape through 
the channel dividing Skye from Lochalsn. These 
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straite, or kyU»^ bear to this day appellations, com- 
memorating the events by which they were thus dis- 
tinguished, tho former being called Ryle Rhee, or the 
King's KyU, and the latter Kyk Jlaken," Minstrelsy 
Border, iii. 371. 

Bclg. kilf a channel, de hil eener riviere^ the channel 
of a river ; Sewel. Tout, hille^ kid, hide, locus in litoro 
sinuosus, sinus ; Kilian. Sw. kil, sinus ; Seron. 

It is also expl. an arm of the sea, Gael, caolh, id. 
P. Edderachilis, Suthorl. Statist. Acc., vi. 278. C. B. 
dl, signifies a bay, a gulf. Both those may be allied 
to IsL kytl, gorges, vorago ; whence kyl-a, ingurgitate, 
deglutire, Landnain. Gl. ; hyll, aquae ductus; G. Audi*. 

KYLE OF HAY. A hay-cock, tlie small heap 
into which hay is at first gathered when it 
is raked from the ground, Soutli of S.; 
CbW, Aiig. 

This has been deduced from Fr. cueill-ir, to gather. 

To Kyle, to Kyle hay. To put it into 
cocks, ib, 

KYLE STONE. Ruddle. V. Keel. 

KYLOE, 8, 1. The designation given to an 

individual of the small black cattle brought 
from the island of Skye, 8. 

“Would it not be a subject of regret, that the beau- 
tiful varieties 8f Kytoes, such as are bred in Sky, and 
fine cattle of Argylcshirc, shouhl disappear in the 
English markets ?” Essays Uighl. Soc., iii. 548. 

2. Applied to Highland cattle without dis- 
tinction, 8. 

“We may suppose these to have been kyfoes or high- 
land cattle, as C’ardros was at the entrance into the 
ivest highlands.'* Ken*’s Hist,, Rob. I., vol. ii. 497. 

“Killaucureit talked in a steady unalterable dull key, 
of top-dressing and bottom dressing, and yearolds, and 
gimmers, and dinmonts, and stots, ana runts, and 
kyloes, and a propoHe<l tuninike. ’* Waverley, i. 148—9. 

I have at times thought that the term might 1 k> 
tr^ed to Gael, collach, “a fat heifer,” Shaw, Some 
might object to this, iudce<l, that tliie quality specified 
is seldom to be found in cattle of any kind, as imported 
from the Highlands. Armor, keul, and Corn, kelue, 
denote a cow with calf, and Ir. coUaid, a heifer of two 
years. But perhaps these cattle have originally l>een 
denominated from their passage across the Kyle, or 
strait, which separates Skye from the main land, or the 
coast of Glenelg ; especially by reason of the nioile of 
transportation “over this sound,” where the velocity 
of the current is said to l)e equal to nine knots an hour. 
“The black cattle from Sky, and part of the Long 
Island, are made to swim ; and though the current is 
so very strong, yet very few accidents happen.’* Stat. 
Acc. xvi. 270. Thus they are said to be “ ferried over 
the Ayfc.” Index, vol. xxi. vo. Cattle, 

• 

Kylob, adj. Of or belonging to the (le.scrip- 
tion of cattle called kyloea ; as, ^‘a Jci/loe 
cow,” a highland cow, of a small size ; “ a 
kyloe stot,” a bullock of this description ; 
^^kyloe heefr &c., S. 

[KYN, 8 . Kindred, Barbour, ii. 112.] 

Kynd, Kyne, s. 1. Nature. 0/ kynd, accord- 
ing to the course of nature, or by natural 
relation. 


Cure liege lorfi ami king he wes, — 

His air, that of kynd wes kyng, 

And of nil rycht wyth-out deniyng. 

Wyntowit, ix. *26. 11. 

“The word is radically the same with kyn 01. 

[2. Kind ; na kyne^ of no kind, Barbour, viii. 
363.] 

Kvni), Kynde, Kyndly, adj. 1. Natural, 
kiiulred, of or belonging to kind, akin. 

Tliau the kiiyeht sayd, Now I so 
lii-to the kyml rwte set tlio tro. - 

This is resolved in another place. 

Now gottyn has that tro tlu; rwte 
kynd, ourc comfort ami ouro hiito. 

Wyntou'n, vii, 4. 140. KVI. 

Of that rule the kynd lie won re, 

As tUmris havand iluit sawowre, 

He luul, aiul hehl. 

Ihul, ix. 20. 107. 

E. kindly is used in tho same sense. 

2. Native. 

Wythin this jOaco, in al plosonr and thryft 
Are hale the pissance (piliilkis in iiist battell 
ISlane in defence of thare kynd cn litre fell. 

Douy. Virgil, 188. 15. 

[3. Pre-ordained by the influence of the stars. 

Ami als the constillacionne, 

That kyndly uianeriH gilHs tlmim til 
For till Iiiclyne to gnd or 111. 

Barhoar, iv. 721, Skeat’s Ed.] 

[KYN KENT, s. Kindred, relations, Lyiid- 
sa y, Test. Stp Meld rum, I, 1631.] 

KYNR1K,.Kinuyke, 8, 1. Kingdom. 

For Jhon the Balyonne to Mnnmss than he semi, 

Ami putt hym doniio for euir of this kynrik. 

Wallace, i. 119, MS. 

2, Reign, posse.ssion of a kingdom. 

“ — The yeir of go<l, ano thoiisaml fouro hundntth, 
xxiiii. yciris; and of \m kinryke the xix. yeir.” Tit. 
Acts Ja., I. Pari. 2; also Pari. 3 and 4, id, Edit. 
1506. 

A.-S. rynric, regnuin, from cyne, regius, regalia, ami 
rice, which is used in the same sense ; rica, princops ; 
Isl. ryk-a, regnare, Mocs-O. reikin-on, id., from mLs 
priiiceps. JSw. kunyrike, Teut. koninyrekh, reguum. 

KYPE, 8, 1. A small round hole made in 

the ground by boys, in one of their games 
at marbles or taw, A herd. 

2. Ti'ansferred, as a name, to that particular 
game wbich requires the hole, ibid, [In 
Shell, tlic game is called kypie.'\ 

Tent, kip, decipula ; as perhaps being originally 
meant for a hazard or snare. Isl. kipp-r, iiiteratitium 
loci. 

KYPIE, 8, A man who uses his left hand 
instead of the right, Lanarks.; correspond- 
ing witlwLat. scaevus, Corr., perhaps, from 
C. B. chwithiffy id. 

[KY'RK, Kihke, 8. Church, congregation, 
8. V. Kirk.] 

[KYRNAHjL, Kyrkeil, Kyknell, s. V. 
Kirnel.] 
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[KYRSP, 8. A kind of fine lawn. V. Ckisp.] 
[KYRTILL, Kyutyll, 8. A gown. 

llmir ('anic our kittles waslion dene 
I n new ky Hills of gray. 

Chrysl's Kirk, st. 1.] 

[KY'SLE-STANE^Keisyl-stane,^. A flint- 
stone, S.] 

[KYSTLESS,ad;. Tasteless. V.Keestless.] 

[KYT, 8. A wooden pall. V. Kit.] 

KYTE, 8, 1. The belly. A mucMe a 
big belly; kite^ id. A. Bor. 

Swa was confesaioun onlanit at first, 

Thodit Co<!rus kyte suM deif an<l birst. 

Kittcis Cim/., Lymhay's 1 1'i/A-Av, }>. 317. 
'riiink ye tliis youtli’n a gilly-gawpy, 

Ainl that hi« gentle stamock'n master 

To worry vip a pint ol‘ plaistor, 

fake our inill'knavcs tliat lift the lading, 

Wlmso kylcs cun streek out like raw ijhii<Ung ! 

Itaitisaifa Poems, ii. 525. 

2. The stomach. A fow ki/le, a full stomach, S. 

' It is ill your kyle's cominou,” i.c., I have deserved 
bettor of you, because I have often tilled your belly ; 

S. Prov., Kelly, p. 199. 

Ill gui<Un sure luaks wather eawl, 

An’ hungry kyUs niak Iteasts leuk aul’. 

'furras's J^oems, p. 52. 

This is uiuloubbally allied to l.sl. kwid-r, quhl-ri 
qitcd, Mocs-G. quid, Su.-(1. qu^d, voiiter, Isl. myand, 
quidr, subsidicus venter, Verel. lud. a ssqyin kyte, S. 

V. S*5<}. Quklar/ylU, analogous to the vulijar phra.se, 
a fow kyte, occurs in the Isl. Prov. Beler er/oyr/rafule, 
enn qnidar fylli ; Wisdom is better than a full belly, 
Vcrel. tiul. Both the Isl. and Su.-(l. terms signify 
also the womb ; corresjionding to .\,-S. ctrlth, matrix, 
and Moes-G. quith-m, uterus. Ilnfwa i knae oc annal 
i qwidi ; to liavc one child on the knees, and another 
in the womb ; Leg. Wostg., ap. Verel., et Hire. I 
Kuidar (jinnl, signities gluttony, .Spec. Reg., p. 609., j 
from kuid, belly, and {jinid, earnest dcsix’e, or greetU- 

Kyte-CLUNO, adj. Having the bcdly shrunk 
from hungor, S. 

Douce wife, quoth T, what means the fizz, 

That ye .shaw sie a frightfii' gi 

AncMit a kyte-duinj poet 

Ibid., x». 107. 

IvYTE-FOW, Kyte-ful, s . A vulgiu' term 
for a belly-full, S. 

This corresjionds to Isl. quhhxrfull, V. Kyte, ety- 
mon. Quidq/ull is used to denote a X)i'egnant woman, 
quasi quae uterum plenum habet ; Hire, vo. Full. V. 
Kyte. 

. “Hoh, Sirs, what a kylrful o* xiride’s yon’er !” The 
Entail, i. 9. 

Kytie, adj. Big-bellied, oi' corpulent, cs- 

C jciallv in consequence of full living, Loth., 
anarks., Clydes. V^. Ky'TE. 

To KYTIIE, Kyitu, r. a. 1. To make 
known, to shew, S. 

—In thy iiotls suete treson. telle, 

That to thy sister trewe and iiinoeent, 

Was kythil hy hir husband false and fell. 

K. Quair, ii. 37. 


Amang the rest (Schir) learne to be ane King : 

Kith on that craft that pregnant fresche ingyne, 

Grantit to thee be influence diuyne. 

, Lyndsafs Warkis, 1692, p. 195. 

R. Brunne uses it in the same sense, p. 176. 

B. also suithe did set his pauillouu, ^ 

His niaistrie none gan kithe, he dight him to the toun. 

kythedh.i» kindness, S., i.e., gave proofs of it 

I Rudd. 

2. To practise. 

His craftes gan ho kithe, 

Ogaiues hem when he wold. 

Sir Tristrem, p. ‘22. 

3. To cause, to produce. 

Her moder about was blithe, 

And tok a drink of might, 

That love wald kithe. 

Ilnd., p. 97, 

The first seems the primary sense of the word ; from 
A.-.S. cyth-an, osteadere, notum facore. Chaucer, 
kithe, id. 

To Kythe, Kviyn, v. n. 1. To appear, to 
be manifest, S. 

Wanwoird’, echo said, Qiihat have 1 wrocht, 

That on me kythi hes all this cair V* 

Murnhvg Maidin, Maitland Poems, p. 205. 

This is improperly rendered cast, Ellis, Spec. ii. 32. 
‘‘Cheatrie game will ay kythe f S. Prov. 

It is the same word which is dismiisod by an awkw'ard 
ortliogrp-phy, in the Battell of Bcurinnes. 

Be blaithe, my niirrie men, be blaithe, 

Argyle sail haue tlic worse, 

Gine lie into this country kailhe, 

1 houx>e in God’s cross. 

R. Godis corss. Poems Sixteenth Century, p. 349. 

It does not properly signify “ come,’* as in Gl. ; but 
“make his apjjcarance,” 

2. To come in sight, to appear to view, Roxb. 
One of the senses of A. -8. cyth-an is, ostendere. 

3. To appear in proper character, S. This is 
the established acceptation of the term in 
S., as respecting a person or thing not fully 
known as yet, or not seen in its true light. 
Ill this sense are we to understand tlie 
Prov. “ Cheatrie game will ay kythe,^^ 

Thus it has been well expl. by Picken : “ Kythe, to 
api^ear in one’s own likeness, to make a discovery of 
one’s self.” Gl. 

“ JJeHl kyth in his ain colours, he*ll appear without 
di^uise, he’ll be known for the man he is.” Gl. Shir. 

This exactl:g corresponds with one sense given of 
A.-S. cytk-an, notum facere, probare, to make known, 
to prove ; Somner. 

4. “ To keep company with/’ Gl. Spalding. 

“ The lord Aboyn upon his own reasons oansed break 
up his army ; — and to his majesty goes he. His de- 
parture was joyful to his enemi^ and sorrowful to his 
friends, who had i^/icd with him, eapeoially the lairds 
of Gight, Uaddo, Foveran, ftc., who nad followed him 
after they had subscribed the covenant.” Troubles, 
i. 148. 

Perhaps rather, to be in a state of intimacy ; as 
A.-S. cythih^ signifles, faniiliaritas. 
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Kvthe, ». Appearance, Aberd. 

But nature, tliy feature, 

An’ mien o* various kyihti 

Tho’ dour-like, or sour-Uke, 

Ye make me knief an’ bljlbe. 

Tarras's Poetns^ p. 32 

KYTHSOME, adj. 

Still be it mine, in pensive niood 
The kalesome breeze to meet ; 

An’ blythsome, an’ kythsome^ 

Eigoy a dander sweet 

Sinclair's Simple Ixiys^ p. 9. 

Blulhaome and kffthsome is a conjunct phrase used in 
Perws., as signifying, happy in consequence of hav- 
ing abundance of property in cotes.” The word must 
thus have been fonuM from Ky, cows, with the addi- 
tion ol some as denoting ooniunction, or at times, as 
would seem, abundance. V. Sum. 


KYTRAL, 8. 

They knowM all the Kytral the face of it l^efore, 

And nib’d it sue doon near, to see it was a shame ; 

They call’d it peil’d Poivart^ thev puld it so sore. 

MontyotncriCf Vyatson'a Coll.t iii. 19. 

It seems synoii. with vJorUnt mentioned immediately 
before. This is evidently the same with Ketmili q. v. 

KYTTIT,par<. pa. 

Bot kirk-mennis ciirsit substance semis sW'eit 

Till land-men, with that lend bunl-lyme are kyttit 

Scott f Bannatym Poems, p. 1^, st. 20. 

“Probably on error in MS. for knyttit, bound;” 
Ix)rd Hailes. But there is no reason for suspecting 
any error. For Sw. kiU, Don. kU, lioth signify puttj', 
or the cement used by glaziers ; whence Dan. kitt-er, to 
cement ; Sw. kUta, id. This exactly corresponds to 
the idea of bird-lime, mentioned as that by means of 
which they are kyttit. 


In RE lias observed that words in Gotliic end- 
ing in X, often denote something of a cir- 
cular fornf. He mentions, in proof of this, 
ha^el^ hail, htcirfweU a whirlpool, spindeU a 
spindle, &c., vo. Hagel. 

Elsewhere he remarks, after the Latin philo- 
logists, that this letter has, aliquid blandi^ 
a certain softness in it, for which reason it 
is often used. 

X, ill our language, is a letter evidently de- 
noting diminution. In this sense it occurs 
in the formation of bagrel^ a child ; gangarely 
gangrel, a child beginning to walk, q. a little 
ganger ; hangrelly q. v. 

Hire, in order to prove that Gothic diminutives 
are formed by this letter, refers to Moes.-Q. 
mawihy a diminutive from maict, a girl, bar- 
niloy a little child, from bam ; Su.-G. Jkyci- 
ling, a chicken, wekling^ an effeminate man. 
He remarks the affinity of the Lat. in this 
respect; as, in puellusy cultellusy &c. In 
Germ. I is also a mark of diminution ; as, 
maennly homuncio, from maw, homo ; ateinl, 
lapillus, a little stenc, from atein^ lapis. 

Germ, gengeln^ like gangrely is a T;erni employed 
with respect to infants, who have not learned 
the proper use of their feet. Su.-6. gaeng- 
ligy denotes one who walks in a tottering 
way. V. Ihre, vo. Gunga. From these, 
and a variety of other examples, it would 
appear, indeed, that, in tho northern 
languors, I not only marks diminution, but 
forms tie termination of those words w’hxch 
express inequality of motion, or a proneness i 


j to fall; as, E. waddle, viewed as a diminu- 
j tive from wade, wriggle, hobble, &c., S. 
hoddle, to w^qddle, weeggle, id., toddle, to tot- 
ter in walking, coggte, to cause to rock, 
shogghy to shake, toejfil, easily moved from 
one side to another, from A.-S. waf-iany to 
wave ; bachle, shackle, &c. 

It is prob. more than merely accidental, tliat 
many >vords terminate in L or le, wdiicli 
denote the falling, or dispersion of liquids 
in drops or in smaller quantities ; as, E. 
dribble, trickle, spiinkle, draggle ; S. belhlc, 
scuttle, q. V. A sanguine philologist miglit 
fancy that ho perceived a resemblance 
between the liquid sound of the letter, and 
that of the object expressed. 

Ly in S., seems sometimes to denote con- 
tinuation or habit. Thus, garigrel also 
signifies one who is accustomed to wander 
from place to place; haivrel, one wlio is 
liabituatcd to foolisli talking, or haivering, 
S. ; stwnral, applied to a horse wdiicli is 
prone to stumbling. 

It may perhaps be added, that I or le is fre- 
quently used as the termination of words 
denoting trifling or procrastination in 
motion or action ; as, E. jiddUf addle ; S. 
haingle, to hang about in a trifling way, 
daddUy^druttle, to be slow in motion ; taigle, 
to delay ; pingil, to work diligently without 
much progress ; muddle, id., nkldle, &c. 

L, after broad a, as occiin’ing in E. words, is 
changed into silent u, ot w ; as, maut, saut, 
for tnaUy salty &c. 
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LA, V. (f. To lay. 

Glrtidlie wald I Imitli inquire and lore, 

And to iJk cmiuuud wiclit Iti to iiiyne ere. 

Duwj, Virgil ^ 11, 52. 

[To LAA(jr, V. a. To pull or drag hy uiiited 
effort, Shetl. Su.-G. lufjgay to dra^ ; Dan. 
iaufj^ a number of persons united for some 1 
piir[)ose.] 

[Laao, s . a pull, as at the oars or in drag- 
ging a boat over a beach, ibid. 

[Laager, adj. Keen, eager, earnest, ibid.] 

[LAAGER, 8. The Halibut, (Pleuronectes 
hipj)oglo88U8\ Shetl.] 

[LAAAIIET, 8. A term of endearment, a 
little lamb, ilnd. 

[LA AN, Lan’, 8. The field, as opposed to 
the stack-yard and farm-yard. Banffs.] 

I 7b glvi* n plough Laan, To set a ])l()Ugh so 
that it may cut a broader furrow. To gire 
a plough Earthy to s(d it so that it may cut 
a det'per furrow, ibid.] 

I Laanmark, 8. A mark on land l)y whicdi 
sailors and fishermen steer, S.] 

[Laan’s-man, Lan’sman, 8. A landman as 
opposed to a sailor or fisherman, ibid.] 

I Laan-side, Lan’-side, 8 . The ])art of a 
plough lying to the unplonghed land.] 

[ Laan-steiil, 8. The parapet of a bridge, 
Banffs.] 

I LAAR, 8. A light breeze, Shetl. Dan. /ar- 
iug, id.] 

LAAR, 8. A boat, a fishing boat, ibid. 
Belg. laars, l)oats.] 

[To LAAV, V. 71. To hover like a bird, 
Shetl. Dan. lavere, lave, id.] 

[Laavin, part.pr. Hovering; used also as a 
8.y e.xpressive of the motion of a large bird 
hovering over its prey, ibid.] 

To LAB, v. a. To beat. Loth. To lam is 
used in the same sense in vulgar H, which 
Mr. Herbert properly deduces from Isl, 
laimTi^ slaughtered. 

C. B. llab’iaWf to slap, to strap, to rap. 

LAB, Leb, 8. A lump, or large piece of any- 
iliing, S. ; perhaps the same witl\ E. lohe,a 
division ; as, a lobe of the lungs. 

, To Lab, Leb, v. a. To lift in large pieces; 
hence, to get through work quickly, as, 
“/aft up your parritch an’ rin,” Clydes., 
Perths., Banffs.] 
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LAB, 8. A stroke, a blow, Aug. 

It scorns to ho generally used metaphorically, to 
denote a handle for crimination, an occasion for invec- 
tive; corresponding to Gr. Xa^Ti, ansa, manubrium, 
occasio ; altnough most probably the resemblance is 
merely accidental. Ihre observes that Sw. labbe 
denotes the hand, especially one of a large size ; vo. 
Loftve. 

C. B. llabt a stripe, a whipping, a stroke ; Owen ; 
labf ictus, Lhuyd. 

To LAB, V. a. 1. To pitch, to toss out of the 
hand, Lanarks. 

This term expresses the act of discharging anv thitag, 
by bringing the hand suddenly forward, and keeping 
tho arm in a vertical position ; the swing being similar 
to that of a pendulum. 

Gael, lamn-aiglmm, (pron. lav-) to throw, from lamh^ 
the hand. C. B. llav, ‘‘that extends, or goes out; ” 
Owen. * 

[2. To fall flatly, as, “ to lab in the glaur,” 
to fall flatly in the mud.] 

Lab, s. The act of throwing as described 
above, ibid. Penng-stanes, quoits, &c., are 
said to be thrown with a lab. 

To LABBER, Lebbkr, v. a. 1. To soil or be- 
s})atter, A child is said to lahher itself, 
when it docs not take its fooi in a cleanly 
way ; Loth. 

It seems to claim the same origin with E. ilabber, 
with which it is synoii. 

[2. To make a noise with the lips when drink- 
ing, or when taking liquid food, S.] 

[Labber, s. 1. Tlie act of making a noise 
with the lips in a liquid, ibid. 

2. Tho noise made by tlie lips in a liquid, 
ibid.] 

[Labberin, part, pr. Used also as a and 
as ail adj. in both senses of the v., ibid.] 

To LABE, Lave, v, a. To lade, to lay on a 
burden ; toms used in Lcadliills. 

' LABEY, Laby, s. The flap or skirt of a 
man’s coat, lioxh. 

To him his tails ho quickly puM, 

Wi* as great haste as may bo ; 

But in the trough, the counter thro’t 
Had burnt bis new coat laJbey, 

Country Smiddyf A. Scott* s Poems ^ p. 68. 

V. Lebbik. 

To LABCXR, Labour, Laboure, v, a. 
To plough the ground, to ear, S. 

“ That the tennandis sail lahoure & manure the said 
landis quhil the said tymo, & tharoftir pay thar malis 
to the partii that optenis the landis.’^ Act. Pom. 
Cone.. A. 1479, p. 4^ 

“They keeped the fields in their highland weed 
upon foot, with swords — and other highland arms, and 
first began to rob and spuilyie the earls tenants who 
laboured their possessions of their haill goods, gear, in- 
sight plenishing,’* &c. Spalding, i, 4. 

“ With power— to the saidis Bailleis, oounsall and 
commwnitie, to laubour and manure sic pairtis & por- 
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tioanes of thair commountie as they sail thiuk 
expedient,** &c. Acts. Cba. I., Ed. 1814, V. 576. 

This sense of the tenn had formerly been common 
in E. 

lahoure the yerthe as nlowemen, or gardayners, 
or thay that haue vynes ao. — Tiillye prayaeth the 
pastyme to labour the yerthe aboue all other exer* 
cyses.” Palsgr., B. iii., F. 274, a. ♦ 

It is a Fr. idiom ; Je lahoure la tcrrc. Ibid., P. 
128, b. 

Labourin’, s, 1. That i^art of agricultural 
work which denotes the preparation of the 
soil for receiving the seed, S. 

2. '‘A farm,” S. Sir John Sinclair’s Observ., 

p. 181. 

Law'BOUABLE, adj. In a state fit for being 
plowed ; Fr. labourahle. 

—“That the said four husband baiidis oflerit, to hir 
in Gulane, wore ourdrevin with sand, and nocht arable 
nor lawborahle^ l)ot barane & waist.” Act. Doni. 
CJonc., A. 1492, p. 293, 294. 

[LABROD, Laboud, s. The flat board on 
which a tailor sets and sgiooths his scams ; 
also, the cant name for a tailor, Clydes. 

As 80011*8 she rcekt the soody bield, 

Whare labroil he Hat cockin’, 

“ Ooiue down,” she cried, “ you lump o’ eild, 

His ve^ guts he’s bockan 
In blade, this day. 

.1. WHaon's I\>ans^ 1876, p. 44.] 

LACHT, 8, A fine or penalty ; Aberd. Keg. 
passim. V. Unlaw. 

LACHTER, .9. A lecher. 

Came ye to w'ow one lasso, now lachter, 

Ye ar sa rasch tliair will be slachter. 

Ye will not spaii* nor speir qnhais audit hir, 

PhiluUis, S. I\ It, iii. 6. 

Junius derives UcUtrom from Fland. lack, luxuriosus, 
lascivuH ; Lye, from Ann. lie, bascivus. These seem 
radically the same with Oerm, laic/i-cn, lascivirc, scor- 
tari. Its original suiiHo is ludere, Isl. leik-a, whence 
minstrels or musicians were denominated leikari, V^erel. 
Ind. ; leikare, lusor ; Uika, arnica, G. Andr. ; Su. -G. 
lek-a, ludcrc ; lasoivire. 

LACHTER, 8. 1. A fowl is said to have laid 
all her lachter, when it is suppo.sed that she 
will lay no more eggs for some time, S. 
Lachter, Perths. 

In The Gander and Goose, it is said — 

In offspring soon ho rich he grow, 

That children’s children he cou’d view, 

While thus she liv’d his darling pet, 

Her lachter' a laid with which she’s set. 

Malison's Poctns, p. 68. 

Laughter, I find, is expressly given^as a local term in 
E. “ Laughter, laying ; as, a hen lays her laughter, 
that 18 , all the eggs ime will lay that time.” ^y’s 
Lett., p. 331. ^ 

2. It is said metaphorically of a female who 
goes beyond truth in narration, She" 8 telCd 
ane more than her lauchter, i.e., she has made 
addition to^ the story Roxb. 

A. Bor. lawter is undoubtedly the same, although 
this might scarcely occur from Grose's de^ition; 
* thirteen eggs, to set a hen.” Ql. 


Sibb. pi*oporly refers to Teut leghdyd, the time of 
laying, ovatio, eyereti legghen, ova jKinero. Isl. barns- 
ley, loci matricis vel seoundina, G. Andr. 

LACHTER, Laichter, s. 1. A layer, 
stratum, or flake. A lachter of xcoo, a flake 
of wool, Aug. 

Lochter is used Perths. Twcodd. ; ns, a lochle.r'^oi hay 
or straw. 

It is used in the same sense in Galloway. A lachter 
of corn is as much as the hand can hold. 

“I wish— the lad bairn wad tiik counsel, and no 
lose time by keeking ay in the maiden’s face ilka 
laiiehter he lays down.” Blackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, 

p. 402. 

2. A lock ; as, a lauchter of hair, S. 

He giie to me a ciiUio knife, 

And hade me keeii it as my life ; 

Three tauchters oMiis yellow hair, 

For fear we wad ne’er meet niiiir. 

Ilenmins of yith.sdal€ .Sonff, p. 208. 

A’ that he gied mo to my proniiie, 

Was a j )air of green gloves and a gay "gold ring, 

Three lauchters of Ins yellow hair, 

In case that wo shou’d meet iiae imiir. 

Hothiven, Herd's Colt, i. 84. 

Teut. loyh-en, componerc fociiuin in inetam. Su.-G. 
lal. lay, a layer ; from laeyy-a, ponore ; Belg. laay, 
Tout, laeyhe. 

LACHTERSTEAD, Tlie ground occii- 
pied by a house, as much ground as is 
necessary for building on, 8. 13. 

Su.-G. laegerntad, a bed-chamber, a lodging-room ; 
from laeyer, a couch, and stad, a ]dace. J^aeyer, Isl. 
liyr, liyri, is from Uyy-ia, Moes-(L fig-an, to lie. Tims 
the term Inchfvrstead originally conveyed the simple 
idea of a place where one’s coucli might be laid, or 
where one might make his iKsd. We use it only in a 
secondary sense; as the principal use of a house, in 
the savage state of society, is as a place of rcjst during 
night. Belg. leger also denotes a oed ; cen le.ger van 
stroo, a bed of straw : hence leyersted, a place to lie 
down ; Scw’ol. 

E. leayner, used to denote a siege, has the same 
origin. The word properly HignilieH a camp ; Teut. 
legJier, Germ, lager, »Su.-G. laeger, Dan. lajer, id. ; 
from Irgg-en, Su.-G. llgg-a, ponere, jacere ; because 
troops take their station there. Hence, S. Imgerlady, 

q. V. 

To LACK, V. a. To slight, to vilify, Banffs. 

V. Lak. 

[Lack, «. The act of vilifying, ibid. lAickiu 
is also used with same meaning,, Banffs.] 

[LACKIE, 8. The third stomach of a rumin- 
ating animal, the omasum, Shctl, Norse, 
lakje, id,] 

LAD, 8. 1. It is used as signifying one in a 

menial Situation. 

Pandaris, pykthankis, custrouis and clatteraris, 

Loupis vp from laddis, sine lichts aruang lardis. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1692, p. 198. 

“Ladorknauc. Garcio.’* Prompt. Parv. 

It still denotes a male servant, who has not arrived 
at manhood, or at least at his prime, 8. 
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2, A sweetheart, S. 

And am I then a match for niy aiii lady 

UTiat for me so miicli generous kindness ha«l ? 

Ramsay^s Poerti/ft, ii. 187. 

Lass is the correlate. 

Tlie cadger dims, new cleikit from the creill, 

And ladds iinloips to lordships all thair laiiis. 

Montgomery y A/*S. C'Arwi., S. P, iii. 499. 

“ Lay up like a laird, and seek like a lady"' 8. Prov. ; 
“ sijoken to them who take no care to lay up what they 
had in their hands, and so must drudge in seeking of 
it.” Kelly y p. 240. 

3. A young man wlio is unmarried; as, 
no married yet, he’s only a S. 

At’Td) LAD. An old bachelor, Angus. 

The origin is certainly A.-S. kodey juvenis. Isl. 
lyddcy servus, mancipium, seems allied. V^. Seren. 

LAD-BAinN, 8. A male child, S. 

When forty weeks were past ami gane, — 

I’his maiden had a braw lad balm, 

JlfTiVs Colly ii. 149. 

“I noticed, in the course of tliis year, that there 
was a great christening of lad hairnsy than had ever 
been in any year during my incumbency ; and grave 
and wise persons - said, that it had liccu long held as a 
sure prognostication of war, when the births of male 
children oiitiuuiibered that of females.” Ann. of the 
l’.’\r., p. ISO, 

Laddik, 5. 1. A boy; a diminutive from 

lady 8. ; J^laddis of the qwere^ choristers, 
Acets. L. il. Treasurer, i. 324, Dicksou.] 

I’lieu Hobble had but a laddie's sword, 
ilnt bo did iniiir than a Imldie's dt>etl ; 

For that swonl had clear’d Conscouthart- green, 

Had it not broke o’er Jerswigluuu's head. 

Minstrelsy IjordeTy i. 191, 

2. A fondling term, properly applied to ayoung 
man, S. 

If kith and kin and a’ had sworn, 

I’d follow the gyi»8ie laddie. 

Pit son's S. SniySy ii. 178. 

To LADDER, Ledpkr, v. a. To npph- a 
ladder to, for the puqwse of ascending, ’,S. 

“His friends came rushing forward to ladtkr the 
walls and rescue him.” ritscottie, p. 191. Kd. 1814 
kdder. 

LA DE, Laid, s, A load, in general ; as much 
as man or beast can carry ; pi. ladis, S, 

Vonr claith and waith will never tell with me, 

Tho’ ye a tboirsand laids thereof could gee. 

Ross's Uelenorey p. 80. 

. Hence a lade of mealy tw'o bolls, the quantity suf- 
ficient to load a horse, 8. 

A. -8. hUidy id. ; Isl. ladslay onus navis. 

To Ijape, Laden, Laidin, v. a. To load, S. 

—“ With power to pakand peill,— and alss to laidin 
and disladin thesaidis merchandice and guidis.” Acts 
t'ha. I., Kd. 1814, V. 680. 

Sair laidinty heavily loaded, S. This is not the 
part. xm. of tho old v, Leuky for this would be laden, 
1’ho latter, however, seems to be the root of our verb. 
V. Lodxln. 


Lade-maj^, Laid-man, 8. 1. A man who 

has the charge of a horse-load, or of a pack- 
horse. 

Tlie laid iMUy that persawyt weill, 
lliai kest thair ladys doun in hy ; 

And thair gownys deliuerly, 

Tliat heylyt thaim, thai kest away. 

The Bruccy vi. 4^, £d. 1820. 

Lade-merty £d. 1620. 

2. The servant belonging to a mill, who has 
thecliarge of driving the loads to the owners, 
as well as lifting them up, S. • 

I Ladenin time. The time of laying in 
winter provisions, S. 

It seems doubtful whether we ought not to derive 
this from another Scandinavian word, w'hich wa : most 
probably of general use. Magnusen has observed that 
Isl. hladay in the most ancient roeech, sijmiiled to 
slaughter or fell men or beasts. Forsog til Forklaring 
over noglesteder af Ossian’s Digte, p. 14. Thus ladenin 
time might be originally tho same as slaughtei'ing time, 
Su.-d. lad-ay to heap together, to stuff, congerere, 
stinare, Hire. Hence ladUy a bam, because grain is 
collected in it. 

[Laden’t, part pa. Loaded, A. Wilson’s 
Poems, 1873, p. 102.] ^ 

LADE, Lead, Mill-Lade, s. The canal or 
trench which carries the water of a river or 
pond down to a mill, S. 

“ Myllevs— take the fry, or smolts of salmon, in the 
my In dame or lead, contrair the ordinance of the law.” 
Cnabnerlain Aky c, 11, § 4. 

“Gif ony man happenis to destroy or cast down ane 
uther man's miln-dain or lekly — he sail }>o compcllit to 
pay the awner thairof the damnage,” &c. Balfour’s 
Tract., p. 494. 

This learned lawyer seems to use the term as under- 
stood in his time to signify the passage which led to 
the miln. For he speaks of “ane water passage,” 
which “cumis, leidand and conduceand the water fra ^ 
tho dam to the miln.” Ibid., p. 493. 

Camden renders lade, “passage of vraters;” observ- 
ing that, in an old glossary, aquaeductns is translated 
watcr-loda ; Remains, p. 147. A.-S. lade, canalis ; 

Tout, leyde, aquaeductus. Baillie gives milleady milleaty 
as used in the same sense. 

1. ADE-STERNE, Leide-Stebne, t. 1 . Tlie 
polestar, £. loadstar. 

^Arcturusy quhilk we cal the leide sterne, 
llie double Vrsis weill couth ho deceme. 

Dang, Virgif 37, 5. 

2. Metaphorically a leader, guide, or pattern. 

Lantemo, \adc siernty myrrour, and A per ae, 

Jbid.y 8, 11. 

From A.-S. Uad-an, 8u.-G. Ud-a, Isl. leid-o, Teut. 
leyd-en, ducere, q. the leading or conducting star ; Teut. 
leyd-sterrey also teyd, id. cynosura, polns. E. loadstone 
hM the s^e origin. The Icelanders call the magnet 
leidar-steimiy lapis viae, from leid, a way : Landnamawk, 
Gl, V. Lei>isma^4 

[LADEIS, 8. pass. Lady’s ; our ladeis evin 
mary,* our Lady Mary’s eve, Barbour, xvii. 
335, Skeat’s Ed.] 
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LADIES-FINGERS, s. pi. Woodbine or 
Honey-suckle, Roxb. 

In E. the name Lady's Fhi/tr ia given to Kidney- 
vetch, Anthyllui vulneraria. 

LADNAIRE, Laidnbb, Labdxer, #. A 
larder, the place where meat is kept, S. 

A foule iiielle thar gone he mak. 

For nieill, and malt, and bind, and wyne, 

Kan all to giddyr in a raellyne, 

That was unsemly for to se. 

Tharfor the men of that country, 

For swa fele thar nielhi: wer, 

Gallit it the Dowglas Lardner. 

’ Jktrbaurf v. 410, MS. 

Laidfter being the vulgar pronunciation, it ia altered 
to this, edit. 1620, with the addition of a line : 

—Called it the Dowglas Ladnaire^ 

And will be called tois mouy yeere. 

ft occurs in both forms in our old Acts : 

They lay one lardnar in great, and sollea in thair 
buitha be pecea, contrair the lawea and statutes of 
burrowea.** Chalmerlan Air, c. 8, § 10. Lardaniim 
in grosBo, Lat. 

— **For this cause na iisher aould make laidncr." 
Ibid,, c. 21, i 9. 

The ground of complaint evidently was, that floshers 
and fisnera kept by them a stock of what should have 
been bronght to market. 

Lye oonjeoturea that Arm. lard, fat, may bo the 
origin of larder., 

LADRONE, Laydhon, a. A lazy knave ; 
laithrony S. It often signifies a sloven, a drab. 

Quhalr hes thow bene, fals lad rone lowii / 

Doytiaud, and drinkaiid, in the tonn i 

Lyndsay, S.PJi., ii. 8. 

Here it is used as if an adjective. 

But when In<lemnity came down, 

Tlie laydron caught me by the thrapplo. 

Watson's Poll., i. ]». 11. 
Bat Maggy wha fu’ well did ken. 

The lurking latli^rins' meaning, 

Put a’ the laujs upo' the scent, 

An’ bade them stanch their greening. 

David.$on's Seasons, p. 90. 

Sibb. views it as “probably a variation of lurdane, 
if not from Tent. ledUj, otiosus, deses, supiuus, and the 
common termination roun, " It seems more to resemble 
Su.-G. lat, lazy, laeUdaa, to be indolent j or Udder, 
q. v,-- q. Udder ane, a lazy one. 

It may be observed, however, that Isl. loddare, is 
us^ in a similar sense ; impurus et invisae notao tone- 
brio, quasi in comptus, insulse hirsutus ; (I. Andr. 
He seems to deduce it from lod, earth rough with grass, 
hdinn, hairy, rough, shaggy* while he mentions Fr. 
lourd as a synon. term. But the Isl. word has evidently 
more affinity to ladrone than to lurdane, q. v, 

L ADRY, 8. Idle lads,” Pink, 

Thay lufit nocht with Icuiry, nor with lown, 

Nor with trumjiours to travel thro# the town. 

Priests of Peblia, 8.P.H., 1. 3. 

This seems rather to mean what the Fr. call canaille, 
S. coindtlye, perhaps from A.-S. leod-wera, iiicola, leod- 
weraSf common people, Sonmp. Isl. lydur, plebs ; or, as 
this term is connected with trumpours, deceivers, it 
may be allied to Isl. laddari, a travelling musician, a 
juggler, Indio, histrio, probably from md, cannen, 
A.-S. hieothr^ian, canere, Isl. tauder-menne is rendered 
homo nauci, from lauder, laudr, spuma, as K. scum is 
used. Lodur menne, homo villa, a lodur, ^utna, q. 
spumetos homo, i.e., inntilis ut spuma. Olai. I^x. Run. 

G. Andr. expl. loddare, as signifying a dirty sneak- 
ing fellow. 


LAD’S-LOVE, t. A name given by the 
country girls in Aberdeens. to Southern- 
wood. ' V. OVERENVIE. 

LAD- WEAN, s. A man-child, S. 

I hae nocht left me ava, 

Oclion, ochon, ochrie. 

But bonny orphan lad‘ means twa, 

To seek their bread wi me. 

Jacobite Relics, ii. 17f>. 

*LADY, s. The title universally given, in 
former times, to the wife of a landliolder in 
Scotland. It is still used in some parts of 
the country. 

** The lard, or laird, was designed from his estate, 
and his wife was lady by the same designation even 
down to modern times.” Pink. Hist. vScotl, i. 3.)9. 

LADY-BRACKEN, 5 . The female fern, 
Dumfr., Roxb. 

“ Amidst the deep solitude of the moor 1 found one 
or two of the martyrs’ grave stones, and having removed 
the heather and decayed leaves of lady bracken which 
covercfl the inscription, and having recited aloud 
‘Satan’s Lamentatiou for Grierson of Lagg,’ I renewed 
my journey.” Blackw. Mag., June 1820, p. 278. V. 
Bracken. 

LADY-D.W. V. Marymess. 

LADY-GARTEN-BERIUES, s. pi. The 
fruit of the bramble, Teviotd. 

In Sweden the stone-bnunblo is clmiominated 
fruhaar, or Young Lady’s iRU’iy, and Marnthanr, or 
the Virgin Mary's berry. 

LADY LANDERS. V. Landers. 

LADY-PRIEN, «. Tlie small kind of pin 
in E. called Minikin, Lotli. ; evidently as 
being of no use but for ladk's i>i the nicer 
parts of dress. 

LADY'S (OUR) ELWAND, the vulgar 
designation of the constellation called 
Orion’s Girdle, S. B. V. Er-WANo. 

LADY’S (OUR) HEN. A name given to 
the Lark {A lamia arte ngig) in Orkney. 

“ There is one day in harvest, on which the more 
ignorant, especially in Housa, say, if any work the 
ndges will blood [bleedj. The Lark some call Our 
Lucy's Hen, And somtj such Popisli dregs are to be 
found.” Brand’s Orkn., p. 61. 

I need scarcely add that this name has been conferred 
in compliment to the Virgin Mary. V. Landeks. 

[LARGER, V. Laager.] 

[LAENERLY, adv. Lonely, singly, aloiu*, 
Slietl,] 

LAFE, T-iAiff, Layff, Lave, Law, s. 
The remainder after partition or division, 
the persons or things remaining; proii. 
laive, S. lave, A. Bor. 

And the lave syne, that dede war thar, 

Into great pyttis erdyt war. 

Barbour, xiii. 665, MS, 
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Hifl men entryt, that worthy war in deid, 

In handis hynt, and stekit of the layff. 

Waltacey iv. 255, MS, 

Tlian Baid lie thuB, All w'oildand God resawe 
My jKjtowH spreit and nawle amang the law: 

My oarneill lyd’ 1 may nocht thus defend. 

Wallace, ii. 174, MS. 

A.-S. lafCi Moes,-0. lalh-oH, Alem. hlhha, Isl. leif, 
Ha.-Vir. lefw-or, (rerm. laib, id.; all from the dilferent 
verbs signifying to leave. 

TiAFFY, adj. Soft, not pre.sse(l togetlior ; 
as, laffy hay, hay that has not been trodden 
into a compact mass; a hffy feather bed, 
&c., Lanarks. 

Tent, laf, flaccid us, Kilian. IhI. htfe denotes what 
is loose in a certain sense, being applied to what bangs 
in this state ; pim<luliis lacer sum ; whence lo<‘j\ laciniao 
pendulae ; 0. Andr. 

LAFT, s, 1. A floor, always as distinguislied 
from the ground floor, S. 

Mair elegant than thine niy la/Ls are found. 

A. Sc(ttl's Poctns, 1811, p. 11. 

2. A gallery, a loft, S. 

“ I — observed a peeress from her seat in tlic front 
of the hft. opposite to me, speaking vebenieritly to a 
fat lord at the table below.” Steamboat, p. 220. 
Su.-G. loft, supcTior eontignatio ; C. II. llo/}, id. 

LAFT, Loft, The fitness of any soil to 
receive one species of seed, or produce one 
kind of grain, in preference to another; the 
actual state of ground in relation to agri- 
cnltnral purposes; as, “That land’s in fme 
laft for aits,” i.e., oats ; Loth. Tid and JHy 
may be viewed as synon. terms. 

Til one of tbc oldest copie.s of Tak your auld cloak 
about you, the sixth verse is ihus given : 

It’s ilka Iniul has its ain lo/f, 

Ilk kind of corn has its nin hool ; 

1 think the warhl be gane daft, 

When ilka wile Iut man wail rule. 

In Thomson’s Sideet (’ollcction, vol. iii., Imojh is tbc 
W'ord used ; in Finkerton’s (’oinie Fallads, ii, 1 10, 
Imajh. In both tbc third line does not rbyiiie with Ibe 
first : 

T think tlio w.arld is a’ run vrany. 

If laft bo not ibe original word, lancli sot ins to have 
the best claim, ns signifying law' or eiistom. 

Dan. fav-c, aptare ; mette i lair, componere, disjio- 
nero ; Baden. 

LAG, adj, 1 . “ Sluggish, slow, tardy. It is 
out of use, hut retained in Scotland;” Johns. 

Sin kin wi’ eure we iiften fag ; 

Struiimiin about a gill we’re lay 
8yne drowsy Inim. 

* Ta r ms's Poefins, p. 132. 

[2. Ilahitiially late, the last, Cdydes. ; “ yc 
wudna he rieht an ye were na lay : they’re 
hanie afore yc.” 

In this sense, which is common in Banfls. also, lay, 
may 1 hi a contr. for lagabay.] 

IjAOgie-bag, s. The hindmost or last, Fife; 
aj)])arcnlly from lay and aback, 

[Laggie, s. a loiterer, late-coiner, Shetl.] 


[LAG AT, s. A piece of cloth or wool tied 
to the mane or tail of a horse, or to the 
wool of a sheep, as a mark of distinction, 
Shetl. Isl. laydvy a tuft of hair, a lock of 
wool.] 

LAGENE, Laggen, pron. leiyyen^ s. 1. 
The projecting part of the staves at the 
bottom of a bushel or cask, S. 

“That— the edge of the bottom, entring within the 
Ui-ffcne, be pared out- with, toward© the nether side ; 
and to be made in-with plaine and just rule ncht.” 
Acts, .la. vi., 1587, c. 114. 

Isl. loeyy is defined in the same manner ; Terminus 
fundi, scu incisura, qua fundus cum corpore v^is 
constnicti coit ; G. Anar., p. 160. Margo, vel incisura 
vasis lignei kfundo ; Ualdorson. 

2. The angle within, between the side and 
bottom of a cask or wooden vessel, S. 

An’ I hao .scon tlieir coggie foil, 

That yet hae tarrow’t at it ; 

But or the day was done, I trow, 

I’lie lumen tlioy ha© claiitet 
Fif clean that day. 

Hums, iil 98. 

Su.-G. layy is used precisely in the first sense. 
ITsurpatur— de ultima parte lignorum in vasis lignois, 
quae extra commissiiras cminet ; Ihr<\ In general, it 
tlcnotcs the extremity of any thing. E. leaye is evi- 
dently allied : whence probably our phrase, the ledginB 
of a briyy, for the parapets of a bridge. 

To Laomv, T.aggen, v. a. To repair the 
Uujijen of a vessel, Clydes. 

Isl. layy-it, fundum per inciauras aptare vasi lignoo ; 
IlaldorHon. 

Lagen-giiu), 8, A hoop securing the bottom 
of a tub or wooden vessel, 8. 

To caM a layen-ylnl, to bear a spurious child, S. 

Or biilrns can road, they first maun spell, 

I learn 'll tliis fran my mammy. 

And caoat n leyen yirth mysol, 

Lung or I married Tummio. 

Pamsay'a Poenis, i. 274. 

“ There w'is ano o’ the queans, I believe, had easten 
a layen-girdP .Journal from London, p. 7. 

— “‘Bodio!* addressing the fiddler, * ye’ll souk the 
layyen-yird off the quaigh, and mar your minstrolsy and 
our mirth.’” Blackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 407. 

[LAGGER, Laiger, «. Mire ; a muddy 
place ; pi. laiyers, mud spots, Clydes., S. B.] 

[To Laoger, Latger, v, a, and w. 1. To 
bemire, bespatter, ibid. 

2. To walk through, or fall into a mire or 
puddle, ibid. 

3. To encumber, overload, ibid. 

4. To walk lazily or with difficulty ; as, ‘‘ He 
cam’ laiyetin alang as if uaebody waiitit 
him,” ibid.] 

[Laggerin, Laigerin, part. pr. Used also 
as a s., and as an adj. in the senses above, 
ibid.] 
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Lagoert, adj, Mirjr, dirtjr, A laggery road, 
a road that is covered with mire, S. B. V. 
next word, 

Laggerit, Laigbrt, part. pa. 1. BemireJ, 
besmeared with mud, S. 

Tl»e law valis flodderit all wyth spate, 

The plane stretis and euery hie way 
Full of fluschis, dubbis, myro and clay, 

Laggerit leyis wallowit fernis schew, 

Broun muria kythit thare arisainyt mossy hew. 

%houg. Virgil t 201, 6. 

• This word appears in a more primitive foi ni in O. K. 
** Lagged or Mdrabelyd. LaWaotus. Paludosua.” 
Prompt. Parv, 

2. Encumbered, from whatever cause ; as by 
^heavy armour, S. B. 

An’ 08 you ay by speed o’ fit 
Perform ilfe doughty deed. 

Fan laggei't wi* this Iwuksoine graitli. 

Ye will tyne haaf your speed. 

Poems in the JBudian Dialect ^ p. 12. 

Rudd, supposes that this may bo compoiindod of 
A.-S. Utiia, water, and garcP^ gorges. This, as far at 
least as it respects the first of these words, is the only 
probable conjecture among a variety which he throws 
out. Su.-O. lag, Isl. laug-r, Inug-ur, water ; lo\)-ur, 
a collection of waters. The radical term is, laa, unda 
fluens. L9a in Hervarar 8. is used to denote the sea ; 
VeieL 

LAGMAN, 8. The president in the supreme 
court formerly held in the Orkney Islands. 

The president, or principal person in the Lawting, 
was nomcKl the Chreai Foud or Lagrnan.** Barry's 
Orkney, p. 217. 

8u.-G. logman, Isl. lagmadr, judex provincialis 
apud veteres dimiationis, quip^ie qui non judex 
irat in conventibuB publicis, sod etiam coram 
Rege tribunitiam potestatein exorcuit ; Ihre, vo. Lag. 
V. Foud. 

LAGRAETMAN, s. One acting as an 
officer to a lagman. 

. “As the chief judge liad a council consisting of 
Mveral members called Baddmen or counsellors, so the 
inferior ones [Logmen] had their council also, composed 
of members denominated LagraeVmm or Latvrightmev, 
who were a kind of constables for the execution of 
justice in their respective islands.” Barry's Orkney^ 

f^m Su.-G. lag, law, and raett, right ; men whose 
business it was to see that justice w'as done according 
to law. 

LAICH, Layche (gutt.), adj. Low in 
situation. V. Laioh, adj^ 

Laich, 8 . A hollow, a low plain. V. Laigh, 8 . 

LAICH of a coit. [Cloth in general.] 

“ Item, fyve ellis and thre quarters of frosit claith 
of gold reinyeit with blak, contening in the haill to 
fyve litle pecM, a half of the laicA of a coit thairiu 
conteni^ ngurit with scaillis. — The claith of gold wes 
employit Feb. 1500, and the laich of the coit deliverit 
in Jan. 1500.” Inventories, A. 1501, p. 149. 

Laich seems to be the same with Laih, q.v., as here 
signifying cloth in general. Half of the latch of a coit, 
as much cloth os is necessaiy for making a coat.” 
VOL. HI. 


LAICHLY, adj. A laichly lurdane ; Lvnd- 
say. V. Wash. Perhaps it should be 
laithly. V. Laithlib. 

[LAICIS, Lasts, Laycis, s. pi. Laces, 
Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 27, 259, 190, 
Dickson.] 

[LAID, 8. A load ; hence, laui-hors^ a pack- 
horse, laid-menj sumpter men. V. IjADE.] 

LAID, 8. The pollack, a fish. V. Lythe. 

LAID, 8. People, the same with Lcul, Lede, 

Gif thow mcitis ouy laid lent on the ling, 

Gar tlmnie boan to tliis burgh, I tell the mine intent. 

Ra\tf Coilyear, H. iij. 0. 

Those writera, who wore so fond of alliteration as 
the author of this talo, often paid little attention to 
the sense of terms which tliey used. The phrase fol- 
lowing, lent on the ling, may however signify, dwelling, 
or tarrying, on the heath. 

La IDG allon. A vessel for containing liquids. 

“The air sail haiie — tlie best brewing Icid, the mask- 
fat, with tub, barrellis, and laidgnllun.'^ Bal^ur s I’rae- 
ticks, p. 234, also 235. 

Although this term scorns to be now quite obsolete, 
it is evidently given by Balfour as the translation of 
Lagenam, the word used in our Log. Burg., o. 125, § 1. 
It denotes either a flagon, or a measure otfour sextarii, 
i.e., six nints. It may perhax)B bo allied to Germ, and 
Dan. laae, Su.-G. laeaa, area, cista, theca. L.B. lad- us 
is cxpl.. Species vasis ; Du Cange. 

LAID DRAIN. A drain in which the stones 
are so laid as to form a regular opening for 
the water to pass, S. 

“If a stream of running water, or small fountain, 
enters at the top, and runs along the whole course of 
the drain, it is generally found aaviscable to use a laid 
drain, i.e., a row of stones laid on each side, w'ith an 
opening of from six to ten inches between them, and 
a course of flat stones laid above these.” Agr. Surv. 
Aberd., p. 420. 

LAIDIS, 0. pi. 

But he may nine him of his ryding. 

In Ixuidon'for liis longMome bydiiig, 

Thair HolieglaN liegane liis gaidis, 

As lie was learned aimiiigis the laidis. 

Ixgeml Bp. St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 328. 

Either, among the people, for kdis from Leid ; or, 
in the languages, as Lckt also signifles. V. Leid, s., 

2 and 3. 

[LAIDLICK, 8, A tadpole, Banffs.] 

LA ID-MAN, 8. V. Lade-man. 

LAIDNER, 1. A larder, S. V. Lad- 

NAlRE. 

2. A winteys stock of provisions, East of Fife; 
a secondary use of the term. 

LAIDNING, 8. Lading, freight, S. Aberd. 
Reg. 

LAIDLY, adj. Clumsy. V, Laitiilie. 

K 
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LAID-SADILL, s. A saddle used for lay- 
ing burdens on ; q. a had-saddle. 


I half ane holier, and elk ano hok, 

Ano coird, ano croill, and al8 an cradill, 

Fyfe fiddor of ragds to atuff ane jak, 

Ane auld pannell of ane laid sadill. 

Batmatutie Poems^ P. 159, st. 7. 


V. Lade. 


LAIF, Laef, s. a loaf, S. 

13ut I haive a laefhtYQ in my lap, 

Likewise a bottle of clarry wine ; 

And now, oro wo go farther on, 

We’ll rest a while, and ye may dine. 

True Tkumas ; Jamiesou's Pop. Ball. , ii. 9. 

“ Keep as mucklo of your Scots tongue as will buy 
your dog a /et//,” S. Prov. ; “a reprimand to conceited 
fellows who allectedly speak En^^ish, or, as they say, 
begin to knap.** Kelly, p. 2*29. 

Svloos.-(>. hlaibSt hlaifn^ A.-S. Idarf^ blaf^ laf^ Alom. 
tdbf Isl. hleif^ Ir.f^ Su.-G. Fenn. Idpa^ Lappon. leab^ 
Fris. lett/f i«l. L. B. leib-Of Lat. libuni. Junius re- 
fers to Hcb. nlsn, hhalaphf innovare, instaurare, Goth. 
Gl. ; Hire to Germ, lab ni, rofocillare, or lope, coagulum. 
It would be more natural to trace it to Germ. Idb, and 
the cognate terms <leuoting life, bread being almost 
universally consi<lered as “ the staff of life.” 

Mr. Tooke, however, exhibits a very ingenious theory 
ns to the oi'igin of these terms used to denote this simple 
species of alimoiit, bread, dnuffh, and loaf. Bread, he 
says, is the past part, of the verb to brap, to pound, 
to beat to jncccs ; as suggesting the i/lea or corn, 
grain, &c., in a braced state. Jhnajh, the past part, 
of A.-S. deawdan, to moisten, denotes this gram as 
wettrd ; and loaf, Jaif Alem. fdaf, is the past part, 
of hlefdan, to raise, and means merely ralscjl ; as 
Moes-G. hlaih.% loaf, is the same part, of hleib-ian, to 
raise, or to lift up. “After the bread has been 
wotted,” he says, “ (by which it becomes douifh), then 
comes the leatun (w'hich in tlui Anglo-Saxon is termed 
Inuf awiX harfen) ; by which it becomes loaf.** Divers. 
Pulley, ii. 40. 150. 

The etymon of bread, however, is highly rpiestion- 
able. For as bray does not seem to bo a Gothic verb, 
grain merely in a brayed state has never been reckoned 
oread. 


IjAIFF, Layi'P, s . The remaindor. V. 
Lafk. 


LAIF SOUNDAY, Leif Soiixpay, Law 

SONDAY. 

“And becaus thai haif bene sa lang out of vse of 
making of wapinschawing, it is thocht expedient that 
the samiii be maid thriso for the first yeiro : And the 
first tymo to be one the monie eftir Laif Sou nday iiixt 
tocum.” Acts Ja. V. 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 362. 

“And becaus it is vnderatand that thir wapnis A 
liarnes may nocht bo complctlio gottiii at the first 
wapinschawing, that is to say, one the morne eftir 
Leif tSonnday nixt tocum, therfor it is dispensit bo the 
kingis grace at thai mak thar schawingis, and mon- 
stouris with sic harness and wapnis as tliai haif,” &c. 
Ibid., p. 303. 

In both passages, Law Sonday occurs in Ed. 1500. 
fob 1.30, b. 131, b. Law Sunday, Skene’s Ed. 

This term must have been still more obscuro'than it is, 
had it appeared merely’, as in old editions, Law Sonday. 
Even the form of Leif Sonnday would scarcely have led 
to tlio origin. It would seem that the editors of Ed, 
1566 bail taken a liberty very common with their suc- 
cessors ill Andro Hart’s time, of substituting their own 
conjectural emendations, when they did not understand 
a MS., or of using a term, which they supposed might 
be more intelligible, instead of one nearly obsolete. 


Leiaom, A.-S. ge-lea/sunit and leijful, being often used 
as equivalent to lawful ; they had thought proper to 
convert Leif Sounday in MS. into Law Sonday^ as well 
as monstouria into mouatouria, 

Laif Sounday is undoubtedly q. “Loaf -Sunday.” 
A cousiderable difficulty remains, however. The name 
would correspond with that of Lammas, in A.-S. Wo/- 
maeme, festum primitiarum, panis vel frumentationis 
festum. V. Somner, and Hiokes Thosaur., i. 210. But 
this does not quadrate with the times appointed for 
these weaiKintaices. 

Another passage in the Records, in which the term 
appears in the form of Law Sonday, goes further to fix 
the time. 

— “Vpoun the quhilk sevint day of Januar thay sail 
sitt down, and sitt daylie, except vpoun the Sonday, 
but oiiy vacanco at Fastcrisewin, qufiill Palme-sonday 
ewin inelusiuc, and than ryiss and naue vaoanoe quhill 
the nixt Mononday eftor the Lato Sonday, vpoun the 
quhilk Mononday thay sail sitt doun, ana sitt davBe, 
except on the Sonday, without ony vacance at Wit- 
Bonday, quhill the said tent day of Julij.” Act Ja. 
VI., 1578, Ed. 1814, p. 104. 

Palme Sonday is the Sunday before Easter, which 
is the Sunday after the first full moon that follows the 
2 1 st of M arch. Law Sonday must therefore be between 
the eiul of March and V'^liitsunday. 

The first Sunday after Easter, or Dies Dominicus in 
Albis, is called by the English Low Sunday; Ma- 
reschall, Observ. in Vers. A.-S., p. 535. This circum- 
stance, indeed, can throw no light on our sulfiect, un- 
less we could suppose that the reading of £d. 1566 
wore the goiiuine one. But the origin of me E. designa- 
tion seems as obscure as that of Laif Sounday. A.-S. 
hlaewe, E. low, loo, are expl. by Somner, after Dugdale, 
as denoting the “heaps of earth to be found m all 
parts of Enghuid,” and pointing out the “way of 
biiriall used of the ancients.” But we cannot suppose 
that this day had originally received its name from tho 
circumstance of our Lord’is having left tho graee, be- 
cause this was not on tho fj'at Sunday after Easter, but 
oil ICaster itself. 

To LAIG, V, n. To talk loudly and foolishly, 
S. B. 

Isl. leyyda d, vcrcdic6 aut fatidice imprecare. But 
it may be allied to liug-a, meutiri ; or to Idk-a, illudere. 

[L.\ig, 5. 1. Idle, silly talk; gossip, ibid. 

2. A iierson given to such talk or gossip.] 

[Laigin, part. pr. 1. As a silly, foolish 
talking, gossiping, ibid. 

2. As an adj., fond of such talk or gossiping, 
ibid.] 

To LAIO, V. n. To wado; Gl. Sibb. 

LAIG AN, 8. A large quantity of any liquid, 
Lanarks. 

Gael, lochan, 0. B. laguen, a little pool or lake. V. 
Loch. 

LAIG H, Layche, adj. 1. Low in situation, S. 

All the strevnthis tluit thai hade 

Thai ewya tayclie with the erde has made. 

Wynlovm, viii. 87. 114. 

“Whore the dike’f laiyheat, it is eithest to lowp ; ” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 77. 

2. Not tall. A laigh marij one of a small 
stature. A tall person is said to be heich^ S. 

Su.-G. laag, Isl. lagr. Teat, laegh, leegh, humilis, 
non altus. 
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Laigh, Laich, s . 1. A hollow, S. B. 

“I hiiV6 also been told, upon good authority, that 
there ia a paasa^ in the Red Book of Bluscardine, — 
that the wnole ^igh of Moray had been covered witli 
the .sea in the year 1010.” T. Dyke, Elgin Statiat. 
Acc.\ XX. 232. 

2. A plat of low-lying ground, S. 

“The faugha (here including low wet lands, called 
laighst and burnt lands,) vary from four to ten shillings, 
in new leases, and are perhaps eight shillings at a 
medium.” Agr. Surv. Al^rd., 172. 

^ A bum ran in the laiaht ayont there lay 

As niony feeding on the other brae. 

Jtoss's IJelniore^ p. 47. 

“All the low fields that have been taken in, either 
from mosses or marshes, go under the geneial name of 
Igtiglis.** Surv. Banffs. App., p. 72, 73. 

In an account of marches, this term occurs about 
1450. 

Swa jmssand eist downwart to the greyn laigh 
to Gemylia niyr, and fra that passand down our awn 
landis, the laif beatid in commoiie. ” Chart. Aberbroth. 
Fol. 79. 

To Laiohen, V. a. To 'lower, in whatever 
way, S. O. 

Tuut. Uegh-tn, demittere, deprimoro. 

[Laiohie-Biiaid, 8 . A person or an animal 
having a sliort, thick-set body, Banffs.] 

Laighness, «, Lowness, S. 

# 

[LAIQU-0’-TnE-BELLY,LAIGII-0’-THE-WA.ME. 
The groin, ibid.] 

LA IQ LIN, «. Legun, 

LAIK, Lake, «. Very fine linen cloth. 

Thir fair ladyis in silk and claith of luik, 

Tlius lang Hail not all foundin be sa Ntabill, 

This Venus court, qubilk was in lufc nmist abil, 

For till discrivo my ciinninges to waik, 

Ane multitude thay war innumerabill. 

ralice of Honour, i. 62. 
Leg. cunning w, as in edit. 1579. 

The tents that in my wounds yecd, 

Trust ye well they were no threed. 

They were neither lake nor line, 

Of silk they were Ijoth good and fine. 

Sir EgeiVy p. 12. 

Chaucer uses the same word ; 

He didde next his white lore 
Of cloth of lahiy fm and clerc, 

A breche and eke a sherte. 

Sir Thopa9y v. 13788. 

It would appear, from other dialects, that this term 
was anciently used with greater Ijtitudo, as denoting 
cloth in gener^. Belg. M, and laakm, arc usd in 
tnis^ sense ; laken-’kooper,' a cloth-merchant. The word 
wnjomed generally determines the kind of cloth meant; 
as BMap’Jaken, a sheet for a bod, tafd-lakm^ a table 
cloth. iUthough Germ, lackm seems properly to de- 
note w<MUen cloth, leilach signifies sheets for a bed. 
ou.«G. lakany a sheet. 

I ?*• *??* ^ppoars in the more ancient dia- 

ie<^« Alem. UMan was used to signify both woollen 
and linen cloth ; lafikatiy pallium, foMaw, chlamys ; pro- 
pne pannuB est, sed metonymice pro pallio accipitur e I 
pSMo confecto ; Schilter. It is used by Kero to de- 
note a linen cloth ; HtuoUctfihanj the covering of a 
•aat or stool j panelahhan, the covering of a bench. 


Hire has obson-ed, vo. Lakan, that Plautus uses the 
tenn lacinia for a piece of linen cloth. 

Sumo laciniamy et absterge sudoroni. 

Me^'c.y i. 2. 

A.-S. Inch being rendered chlamyBy and Alcm. 
lahhany palUumy I am inclined to think that claith of 
laik is synoii. with claith of pall; as denoting any such 
fine cloth as was worn by persons of distinction. V. 
Lauciit ; Laitchtank. 

LAIK, ». Gift, pledge. Love-laik, pledge 
of love. 

In toun thou do him be ; 

Her lovr-laik thou bihald. 

For the love of me. 

Nought wene. 

Bi rcsoun thou schalt se, 

Tliat love ia hem bituone. 

Sir Trist rally ji, 114. 

A.-S. laCy taccy munus. 


LAIK, Laike, 8, 1. A term used by bo vs 

to denote their stake at play, 8, 

I pledge, or all tlie i)lay bo rlayd, 

That sum sail lose ii lailce.. 

Cherry and SliU’, at. 80. 

Isl. hiky Su.-C. leky Germ, laichy id. Mocs.-G. laik-an, 
A.-S. hic-any lal. Icik-Oy Su.-G. lek-ay Germ, laieh-en, 
to play. A. Bor. to lakcy id. 

To the same origin must we trace tho v. “ to Lab , 
to play ; a word common to all the North country.’’ 
Kay’s Coll., p. 42. This v. Skinn. dcduct's, without 
any probability, from A.-S. plaerpany ludere, or Belg. 
laeh-eny ridere. Kay more properly refers to Dan. 
leeg-eCy to play. This is radically tho same with tho 
Isl. etymon already given. Hence leit/y play ; WoliK 

Hence lakehiy a toy, Westmorel. 

2. Used metaphorically to denote the strife of 
battle. 


Streyto on his Hteropj>ia atoutely he strikea, 

And wayiu's at Schir Wawiiyn als he were wofle, 

Then his leirian on lowdo skirlos, and Hkrikes, 

Wlien that burly barne blenket on blode. 

Loniis and ladies of that Inike likes, 

And thonked Uod felc sithe for Gawayn tho godc. 

Sir daman and Sir dal.y ii. 10, 
Isl. hik is also used in this sense. Est etiam Indus 
serins, ncinno certainen, jnigna. Hence Idhmarky cj. 
a j>lay-mnrky denotes a scar, or mark of a wound or 
stroke received in combat ; Indicium vel argumeiituni 
ludi, livor nempe, vulnus, Ac. Vcrcl. Ind. 


Laikvxg, Lavkvng, s. I’liiy; applied (. 
justing, 

Ramsay til hym coym in hy, 

And gort hym entre. Swne than ho 
Sayd, “ God mot at yhonre laykyng be ! " 

Syne sayd he, “ Lordis, on (jwhat ninnere 
“ Will ylio ryu at this justyng here I ” 

R^yntmvny viii. 35. 76. 

V. Laik, 8 . 3. 


LAIK, a. Prob., a small lake or loch. 

— “ All & haiil the salmond fischeing— within the 
wattcr of Annano— with all vtheris garthis, pullis, 
haldis, laikiSy and nettis, Ac. The salmond fischeing 
— of Cugimcrtreis — with all vtheris skarris, drauchtis, 
hauldis, laikeiBy and nettis within tho boundis abone- 
writtin.” Acts Ja. VI., 1609, Ed. 1814, p. 432. 

LAIK, «. Want, lack, 8. 

Ne spare thay not at last, for laik of mete, 

Tliare fatal foure nukit trimscheouris for til ete. 

boiuj. Virgil y 208. 51. 

Tcut. laeckcy laeke, Su.-G. lack, id. Scren. views Isl. 
lady noxa, laesio, as the radical word. 
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LAIKIN, parL pr. Laiky, adj. A 
to rain. Laikin showers are such as fall now 
and then, intermittent showers ; as distin- 
guislied from a tract of rainy weather on 
tlie one hand, and constant drought on the 
other, S. 

LaihjvmUher conveys the same idea. 

Hu. -G. Utek-a, deficere, deesse ; Fenn. lak-an, de- 
si aero, ceaaaro. Teut. miuuere ; miniii, de- 

crescero ; deficere. 

LAIKS, s. pL 

Qiilien that she seimlie head said hir sentence to end, 

Than all they louche uaon loft, with laiks full mirry. 

hunhaTf Maitland Poenutf p. 50. 

Mr. Pink, gives this as synon. with laitn^ gestures. 
Ill Kdit. 1008, it is laits. 

LAIM, Lame, Laym, Leen, adj, Eartin^u, 
S. A.-S. /dm, laarn^ loam, mud, clay.] 

I liAiM, 8, A shred of china, stoneware, or 
earthenware, BanjBfs.] 

IjAIN, adj. Alone. V. Lane. 

LAINO, s. A small ridge of land, as distin- 
guished from S/d/tf which signifies a broad 
ridge; Orkn. 

To LAINQ, r. n. To move with long steps, 
Fife ; the same with Ling, q. v. 

To LAir, Lape, V. a. To lap, S. 

The feynds gave them bait leid to laip. 

Dunbar, Jiannatyne Poems, p, 30, 

It did him gud to Utip the blude 
Of young and tender lainmiH. 

Spe^, Qodly Sangs, p. 6. 

Su.-G. Isl. lep-ia, C, B. chleppdan, chleih- 

io, Arm. lip-at, A.-S, fap-ian, Alom. tajf-an. Germ, 
lah-en, Gr. Xairr-av, Lat. lamh-cre, lib-arc. 

LAIP, 8. A plash; Loth. V. Lappie. 

LAIR, L.vyue, Laiie, s, 1. A place for 
lying down, or taking rest; used in a 
general sense, [a place tor laying oi’ spread- 
ing materials on, as a pmMair, a place for 
sjireading jicats to dry, S.] 

He makes my lair, 

In Holds inaist fair. 

Montgomei'y, Vers, 23, Ps. Ever-greeu, ii. 217. 

A hard bed is called an ill Mr, S. V. Care-bkd 

LAIR. 

2. A biirying-place, a tomb; or a particular 
piirtion of burial-ground appropriated to a 
person or family. One is said to have a 
lair in this or that church-yard; hence, 
lair-staney a tombstone, S. 4 

llie By shape Dawy of Bernhanie 
Past olT this world til his long home : 

As he dyd here, sa fond he thare. 

Of hym 1 byd to spek na mare. 

He cnesyd hys layre in-til Kelsew ; 

Noucht in the Kyrk of Saynt Andrewe. 

Wyntown, vii. 10. 161. 

**He [Bishop Kennedy] founded a triumphant 
college in Andrews, called S^ Salvator’s College, 


wherein he maid his lair very curiously and coatly.’* 
Pitscottie, p. 68. 

Unum reliquit suae liberalitatis monumentum egre- 
gium, scolas publicas ad fanum Andrew, maximis 
sumptibus aedificatis. — In einsepulchrum sibi magnified 
extruendum curavit. Buchanan, Hist. xii. 23. 

** The keeper of the register charged himself for the 
burial lair (grave) of a child, without mentioning 
whether it was male or female.”. P. Aberdeen, 
Statist. Acc., xix. 176. 

Su. -G. IcLcger^ Germ, lager, Dan. laij^, Alem. Ugar, 
Moes-G. ligr, all signify a bed, from ligg-a, Ac., to lie. 
Sometimes another term is added, as A.-S. kgerbedd, 
Alom. leget'Htede, cubile. Teut. laegher is properly, 
applied to the den or resting-place of wild beasts. 
Some of these are transferred to our last resting-place ; 
as Germ, lager, Su.-G. laetjer, sepulchrum ; or with 
addition laegerstaette, laegerstad, A.-S. legerstow ; Isl. 
legi, id. Vorel. 

Hardyng uses leyre in this sense. 

Kyng Arthur then in Analon so dyed, 

Where he was buryed in a chapel fayre, 

Whi<;h riowe is made, and fully edifyed 
The my lister church, this day of great repayre, 

Of Cllastenbury, whore now he hath liis teyre : 

But then it wok calloi^ the black chapoll 
Of our Lady, as chronicles can tel. 

Chronicle, Fol, 77, a. 

Although many havo denied the existence of the 
colcbratetl Arthur, Lcland quotes an ancient MS. which 
asserts that his grave was discovered at< Glastenbury, 
A.D. 1102, with a cross of lead upon his breast, having 
his name inscrilied. Collect, i. 242. He also rafers to 
Gervase, as giving the following testimony; A. 1191, 
a]}ud Glasc/^niam inventa sunt ossa Arturii famosiss. 
regis, qui locus oliin Aualon, i.e., insula poinorura, 
diccbatiir ; p. 264. Gervase lived in the reign of K. 
dohn. Ijeland also quotes John Bevyr, who wrote 
al3out the year 1300, as attesting the same circum- 
stance ; p. 280. 

The act of lying down, or of taking rest. 

Ill the mcne (pihyle, as al the beistis war 
Repaterit wele, eftir thair nyclitia lare ; 

The catal gan to rowtin, cry and rare. 

Dixtig. Virgil, 248, 29. 

I 4. A stratum, S. 

Rudd, observes, that the term lairs is used “for the 
dilTcrcnt l)eds, rows, and stratums of fossils, or such 
like Gl. VO. Lare. This is merely E. layer. 

He also says that S. Bor. “ generally the ground or 
foundation upon which^any thing stands is called a 
lair mentioning stance and stead as synon. I have 
never remarked that it is used in this sense. It cer- 
tainly does not convey the idea ef standing, but of 

lying- 

To Lair, r. n. To inter, to bury. 

If they can eithly turn the pence, 

Wi’ city’% good they will dispense : 

Nor care tno’ a’ her sons were laird 
Ten fathom i’ the auld kirk-yard. 

Fergu88(m*8 Poms,^ ii. 104. 

I am not certain, however, whether this may not be 
the V. signifying, to mire, used in a ludicrous sense. 

LAIR, Lake, t. A mire, a bog, S. A. Bor. 

Rudd, thinks that this may have the same origin 
with lair, as signifying a place of rest. But it seems 
radically the same with isl. leir, clay, mire, latum, 
coenum, O. Andr. ; leyra, fundus, argillosus ; Uirvik, 
paludes glebosae ; lertekt, the liberW of digging clay 
tor constructing walls. Su.-G. ler, Dan. leer, olay. 
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To Laib, V. n. To stick in the mire, S. 

« When James Finlay was tenant of Bridj^e of Don, 
his cattle sometimes laired in the waggle, and were 
drawn out by strength of men.” State, Leslie of 
Powis, 1805, p. 74. 

To Lais, v. a. To mire, S. 

•*They came to a place called The Solway-moM^ 
wherethrough neither horse nor man might pass, and 
thair Uurta all their horse, and mischievea them.” 
Pitscottie, p. 176. 

Lairie, Laiby, adj. Boggy, marshy. Lnir\f 
mritm, springs where one is apt to sink, 
Perths. 


Saw you my ewes ? How feed they ? weel or ill ? 

Did ony, in a far-fetched winding turn, 

Come near the lairy springs, or cross the bum ? 

• Donald and Flora, p. 19. 


LAIR, 8. A laver, corruptly for lawer^ with 
which it is evidently the same. 

“ 1 basing and lair, with aipis, wormis, and sor* 
pentis. — Twa brokin coveris in form of laweris. Five 
platis. Ane laioer gilt. Ane lamer with a cowp and a 
cover of copper ennamallit.” Inventories, A. 1562, p. 
158. 


LAIR, 8, Learning, education. V. Lake. 

LAIRACH dutt.), 8. The site of a building, 
Banffs. V. Leurocu, 


LAIRBAR, Larbar, s. 

Bot with an lairhar for to ly, 

Ane auld <Udd stock, baith cauld and dry — 

Philotiis, S. J\ R., i. 16. 

Mr. Pink, renders it “dirty fellow.” But the term 
seems properly to suggest the idea of great infirmity ; 
as the phrase dtid etock, which is still used in this 
, sense, is added as expletive of the other. It is usetl in 
a similar sense, Maitl. P. p. 47. 49. 

It may have been formed from A.-S. leyer, a bed, 
and hear-an, to carry ; as originally denoting one beil- 
rid, or who needed to be carried on a couch. It is in 
9 favour of teis otvmon, that ^precis rendered “sick- 
nerao, a lying sick,” Uger-faeM, Ijcdrid; and leger-hedd, 
which siraines a couch of any kind, also denotes “ a 
fflck man^s bed, a death-bed Somn., or as inverted in 
Germ, hetilaerhj, clinicus, lecto aifixus ; Wachter. 
Larhitar denote one who is quite uuactivo, Ang. q. 
leger-hedd-er. 

The term, however, may radically be still more 
emphatic, as referring to a corpse. 

Scho lyis als deid, quhat sail I deimo ? 

— Scho will not heir me for na cryis, 

For plucking on scho will not ryis, 

Sa lairbairtiyke lo as scho lyis, 

As raveist in a trance. 

Philotui, st. 112. 

- A* ^9^ also signifies a grave, (V. £aiii, 1.), q. one 
fit to be carried to the grave ; or from leger, cubile, and 
co^, nudus, q, the bed to which one returns naJcil. 

. T| also used adj. in the sense of sluggish, 

leeDie. 


His luve is waxit larbar, and lyis into swowne. 

Dunhar, MaiUand Poerne, p. 61. 
— His back is farteur grown and lidder. 

, Ikvergrun, i. 76. 

It seems also to signify ghastly. 

The la/iimr lakes of thy lang leinest craig, — 

Gars meu dispyt thair flesch.— — 

Ti , , /Wa., a. 56, St. 16. 

Isl. tora, debilitate. 


1. A lord, a person of 


LAIRD, L.VRDG, n. 
superior rank. 

— — ■This tretys syinnylly 
I made at the instaus of a tardt 
That hade iny serwys in his warde, 

Schyr Jhoue of the Wemys be ryoht name, 

Ane honest Knycht and of gudo fame, 

Suppos hys kmiscJiyjite lyk lumclit be 
Tyl gret statys in eqwalyt^. 

Wytifmcn, i. Prol. v. 55. 
Ilk ane of thaime furth pransand like a lard, 

Arrayit wole the tomplis of thare hede 
With piirpour garlandis of the rosis re<le. 

Dong, Virgil, 136, 39. 

Mr. Pinkerton also obserx^es ; ** A lord and a lard 
are the same, and the Latin only admitted dominus for 
either. 

“The lesser barons or lamh, corresponding xvith the 
English lords or manors, form such a singular and 
amphibious class, in the Scottish parliament, that they 
excite curiosity and disquisition.^’ — ‘‘In England the 
Itaron was a lord, a peei* : in Scotland ho was only a 
laird, a man of landed property.” History of Scotland, 
i. .^59, 363. 

Wodderlmrn in his Vocab. knew no other Lat. word 
corresponding to ours. “ Dominiis, a Laird;" p. 11. 

2, A leader, a cajitain. 

Before the laif, us Icd.sinan and lard, 

And al hys sails v]> with felJonn furd, 

Went Palin lire 

IhUl, 156. 19. 

3. A landholder, a proprietor of land; a term 
applied, as Sibh. observes, to a “landed 
gentleman under the degree of a knight,” 


“Quha sa vsis not the said archaric, the laird of 
the land sail rais of him a wcildcr, and gif the laird 
rasis not the said pane, the* Kingis Sehiref or his min- 
isters sal rais it to the King.” Acts. Ja. I., 1424, c. 
20. Edit. 1566. 

“ Quhatsumeiicr tennent, gentilman vnlandit, or ye- 
man haiiund takkis or stcidingis of ony lordis or lairdia 
spirituall or temiiorall, that Tiappinins to bo slano be 
Inglismcn in our soucranc liordis arrnie, — the wyfis 
and barnisof thanie,- saH bruke thair takkis, malingia 
or steidingis. Acts. Ja. V. 1522, c. 4. Ibid. 

That Uiird is originally the same term with lord, is 
undeniable. Mr. Maephersou has justly observed, 
that “ in Wyntown’s time it appears to have been 
equivalent to Lord, ainl is sometimes used to express 
the feudal superiority of an over-lord.” 

This Kyiig in fc and lierytago 
Hmt kynrik lield, and for homage 
Of a grettare k} ng of mycht, 

ITiat wes hys of rycht. 

Cron. viii. 3. 34 ; also, v. 40. 44. 

They are used as synon. in O. E. In a Norm. Sax. 
paraplugfiBe on the Lord’s Prayer, written before 1185, 
God is called Lauerd, for Lord. Wo have also 
Latierid king, R. Brunno. 

, LanerUl king, “ Wassaille,” seid sche. 

V. ml. H. Ulouc., p. 695. 

This is hrd in R. Glouc. Chron. 

A kne to tee kyiig heo seyde, Lord kyng wasse^l.^^^ 

It would appear that anciently the title of Laird was 
given to no proprietor but one who held immediately 
of the Crown. This distinction is still preserved in the 
Highlands. The designation Tiem^ correspondinff to 
our Laird, and rendered by it, is given to one whoso 
property is perhaps not worth two or three hundreil 
per axln., while it is withheld from another, whoso 
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re ntal extends to as many thousands ; because the 
former acknowledges no superior under the king, while 
the latter does. 

In confirmation of what has been said in regard to 
the restriction of this term to one who held of the 
crown, w’e may quote the authority of Sir O. Macken- 
zie. **And this remembers me of a custom in Scot- 
land, wdiich is but gone lately in dissuetude, and that 
is, that such as did hold their lands of the Prince were 
called Lairds ; but such as held their lands of a sub- 
ject, though they were large, and their superiour very 
noble, were only called (/ood-wicn, from the old French 
word Bonne ftomme, which was the title of the master 
of the family ; and therefore such fews .as had a juris- 
diction annext to them, a barrony, as wo call it, do 
ennoble : for barronies are establisht only by the 
Princes erection or confirmation.” Science of He- 
raldry, p. 13, 14. 

4. Tlie proprietor of a house, or of more houses 
than one, S. 

A. -8. hla/ord, tavord, Isl. lavnrd-nr, Su.-G. htward, 
dominus. Verel. derives the Isl. term from lad^ 
land, soil, and j’ojv/, a miardian. Dicitur lavanl, (j. 
fj. Ittdmrdf fundi v cl soli servator ot defensor; liid., 
]i. l.'iO. Stiernhiehn dtuluccs it from hlnj\ bread, and 
inierdy an host, hospes ; Junius, from hlaf^ and o>v/, 
initium, origo, ho who ajlmiuistcrs bread. G. Andr. 
views it q. laiHujardrt horrei (economus, from fa/, fare, 
an area, a barn, a storehouse, p. 1(30. 

Mr. Toukc, having observed that hlnf is the past 
part, of A.^^.Jdif-ian^ to raise, adds, that hlaford is “a 
compound word of /da/, raised or elevated, and ord 
{ortns) soureo, origin, birth. Aon/,” he subjoins, 
“therefore means Uh/fi-horv, or of an exalted ongin.” 
Givers. Purley, ii. 157, ir)8. J/la/^dhj, lady, ho views 
as merely /r/f//, i.e., rahed or exalted : her hirth being 
entirely out of the <picstion ; the wife following the 
eoiulition of the hushand.” Ibid., p. 1(51. 

In an ohl Isl. work, quoted by G. Andr., the serpent 
is made to say to Kve, Thu ert lafde, viyn^ en Adam er 
lavardr viin. “Thou art my Lady, ami Adam is iny 
Laird . The same passagiJ occurs in 8i>ee. Keg., p. 
501, 502, in the amusing aceoiint given, by the author, 
of the dialogue between our common mother and the 
serpent. Tdda phraseology is perfectly analogous to 
that of our own country. For, among all cla8.ses, 
w ithin half a century, the wife of a laird was view'ed as 
entitled to the designation of Lady^ conjoined with the 
name of the estate, how small soever ; and among the 
vulgar, this custom is still in use. 

Laikdik, 5. A small proprietor; a dimiuii- 
tivo from Lairds S. 

- “ Ouv norland thristles wlnna p"’ 

For a wee bit Genuaii lairdir. 

JacobUe RdieSf i. 84. 

TiAiiiDSiiiP, An estate, landed property, S. 

My lairdship can yield mo 
As lueikle a year, > 

As hail us ill pottage, 

• And good knockit beer. 

Jiammy’s PoanSf ii. 313. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart by this term cxpl, Fr. chafel- 
Iniie. 

“Wo have with the help of God couiquored all the 
land of the Dipsodes. I will give thee the chastelleino, 
or lairdship of Salmigondin.” Rabelais, 15. ii., n. 214. 

“Mr. Andrew Murray, minister of Kbdio, having 
lieen, by David viscount Stormont, preferred to the 
lairdship of Balvaird ; and afterwards, in the year 
1(333, knighted by his majesty, was now made lord 
Balvaird." Guthroy’s Mem., p. 105. 

“A lairdship is a tract of land with a mansion 
house upon it, where a gentleman hath his residence ; 


and the name of that house he is distinguished by.** 
Defoe’s .Tourney through Scotl., p. 4. 

This short passage afibrds dinerent proofs of the in- 
accuracy of the ideas even of those who are near 
neighbours. For an estate is called a laxrdahip^ not only 
when the proprietor is non-resident, but though there 
should bo no mansion-house on it ; and often the name 
of the estate is quite diderent from that of the mansion- 
hoiise on it. 

LATR-IGIGII, 8, The name of a bird, 
Sutlierl. 

“ There is great store of — dowes, steeres or Stirlings, 
lair-Ujif/h or knag (which is afoul! lyk vnto a parroket, 
or parret, which maks place for her nest with ner beck 
ill the oak-trie,) duke, draig, widgeon, teale, wild 
gouse, ringouse, routs, whaips, shot-whaips, woodcok, 
larkcs, sparrowes, snyps, blakburds or Osills, moweis 
[mavico], thrushes, and all other kinds of wildjoiile o: 
birds, which ar to bo had in any part of this king- 
dome.” Sir R. Gordon’s Hist. Sutherl., p. 3. 

The description of this bird resembles that of the 
Woodpecker. This term, in a quotation from the same 
work. Act. Surv. Sutherl., p. 169, is undoubtedly mis- 
printed Lair flUjh. 

LAIRMASTEK. V. Lake, v. «. 

LAIR-SILUER, Apparently, money for 
education ; Abcrd. Reg., A. 1543 ; or per- 
haps the dues jiaid for a gral^ ; ibid. Cent. 
1(). 

LAIR-STANE, «. A tomb-stone, Abcrd. 

From Lair, sense 3, a burying-place. 

LAIRT, Letr, adv. Rather. S. B. V. 
Leveu, whence it is formed; also Look. 

IjAIT, Layte, Late, Lete, s. 1. Manner, 
behaviour, gesture.' 

Betwix Schir Gologras, and he. 

Glide countenance 1 so : 

And uthir knightis so fre 
Lul’som of lait. 

Gawan and OoL.^ iv. 21. 

A lady lufsom of UU., lodand a knight. 

<Sfir Gaioan and Sir Gal.^ li. 1. 

V. Rial. 

Suppose thi birny be bright, as bachiler suld ben, 

Yhit ar thi latia uulufsuin, and ladlike, I lay. 

Gawan and Oat., I 8 ; also i. 13. 

1 V. Laitulik. 

Lat occurs in Sir Tristrom, p. 117, 

It seenieth by his lat, 

As he hir never had sen. 

With sight.— 

Than on his kneis he asket forgiuenes 
For his llcht layte.s, and his wantones. 

' Preists qf Peblts, p. 36. 

To dans thir domysollis thaine clicht, 

Thir lasses licht of laitis. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 2. 

i.e., light, or wanton, in their behaviour. 

Douglas applies the expression in the very same 
sense. 

The faithful ladyis of Orcce I micht considder. 

In claithis blak all bairfiite pas togiddor, 

Till Thebes sege fra thair lordis war slane. 

Bohald, yo men, that callis ladyis Udder, 

And licht of laitis, qiihat kindnes brocht them bidder ! 
Quhat treuth and lufe did in thair breists remane ! 

Palace of Uomar, Ul 84. 

Edit. 1679. 
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2, Mien, appearance of the countenance, 

Thai persawyt, be his speking. 

That ne wes the selwyn Robert King. 

And chaiigyt cnntenaiice and UUe ; 

And held nocht in the fyrst state. 

For thai war fayis to the King. 

BarlnniTy vii. 127, MS. 


Thy trimnes and nimnes 
Is tumd to vyld estait ; 

Thy grace to, and face to, 

Is altered of the 

BureVs JHlgr.f 


irafson’s CoU.f ii. 50. 


3. Lait is still used to denote a practice, 
habit, or custom, Border. Ill hits is a 
common phrase in Angus for bad cus- 
toms.” 

Thus gaed they on wi’ deavin din,— 

C'OOst up auld laits o' kith an* kin, 

An’ (lid like gypsies cow ither. 

A. Scott’s PocmSy p. 15. 


4. A trick. It is used in this sense in tlie 
South of S., generally with an adj. pre- 
fixed ; as, ill laitSf mischevious tricks. 

But if for little rompisli /aiV.? 

I hoar that thou a jiandy gets, 

Wi’ patience thou maun hear the brunt. 

mi., \K 12 . 

Callander atrancely seeks the origin in Moca.-G. 
laistjan, aequi ; although it is evidently 1h1, fat^ tact.(\ 
gcstus, usually derived from me ccro, I bcdiavo my- 
self. Marg cru latinn ef oUum otuUid; Multi sunt 
gostua, si omnes adhibeantur, Volusp. Hero both s. and 
V. occur. The Su.-G. synon. ia lat-ur ; Fenii, tudtUf 
laita, gestns, indoles. Tent. laH, ghehmU ge8tu.s, 
habitus, vultus, apparitio, ostensio ; status, species ; 
lact^cn^ ghe-ldet-en^ apparero ; prae so ferre, Kilian. 

Isl. laet and Su.-G. l(U-ur are much used in com- 
position ; Mikillatur, proud, wiYfofar, modest, tUlUaetif 
modesty, (gstlcUiff, silent, lettlatrt of a light carriage. 
The character of Venus is, Miok letUnt horkonay scor- 
tum Icvissimum ; Damascen. ap. Verol. Ind. This 
exactly corresponds to the S. phrase quoted above, 
IklU of la’Uis ; leU sigiiifying levis. Lamlacte^ vita 
dissoluta, lauslatr, lascivus, ibid. 

Isl. lit, bjt, is used as synon. with laH, gostiis ; which 
might seem to suggest that the latter, altliough im- 
mediately connected with the v. laeba, se gerore, is 
radically allied to lit, vultus, kite, rcspoctus, awjlit, 
facies. The extensive use of the Tent, term would 
appear to confirm this idea. 


To LAIT, v. a. To personate, to assume the 
appearance of. 


This word occurs in an ancient specimen of trans- 
lation, extant in the Scotichron., most probably by 
Walter Bower, Abbot of Inch Colme An the Firth of 
Forth ; which entiUAs him to a place of considci'able 
distinction among our Scottish Poets. It must have 
been written before A. 1435, in which year he seems 
to have concluded his work. 

The piuuage referred to is a translation of the fol- 
lowing Bingt&r verses from Babio’s Comedies. 


Indisciplinata 

lier 


mu- 


Comuta capite, ut hoedus ; 
Effiirens fronte, ut taums ; 
Oculis venenati^ ut basiliscua ; 
Facie bland^ ut scorpio ; 
Auribus indisciplinat^ ut aspis ; 
Signo fallax, ut vulpes ; 

^Ore mendax, ut Diabolus. 


The unlatit woman the liclit man will lait, 

Oaugist coitaiul in the curt, hornit lik a gait ; 

Als brankand as a bole in frontis, and in vice ; 

Mair veuumit is hir hike than the cocketrice. 

Blyth and blethoraud, in tlio face lyk .*111 angell, 

Bot a wislo ill the taill, lyk a dracoiiell. 

Wyth prik youkand coris us the awsk glee. 

Mare wily than a fox, pungis as the cleg ! 

Als sikir for to hald a.s a water oeil ; 

Bot as trow in her toiiiig os tlio mokyl Devil. 

Fordim, ii. 376. 

The meaning of the first lino, as here given, may be, 
“The woman, who is a stranger to propriety of 
manners, will act as if sho were a wanton man.’’ 1 
have a strong suspicion, however, that licht man is, (p 
lic-man, and allied to Su.-G. kk-a, Isl. kik-a, to plny* 
to make sport, kkar, a jester, a butfoon, a mimic, 0. V r. 
kceottr. Thus, the sense would he; “Sho personates 
a buffoon or harlemiin and pcirhaps there is an 
allusion to the JuWok, or cerrultM, as she is hornit lik a 
gait. Dunbar would almost seem to have imitated this 
passage, in the following counsel, which ho puts into 
the inoutli of his loose nado. 

Be dvagounis bayth and dowis, one in donbill forme ; 

Be .'iiiniil>il with hiiinil face, as angel apperwainl ; 

And with aiio terrible tail be stangand as eddaris. 

Ataitlaiul Poems, j>. 51 

V. the s. and Lkit, Leet, r. which is radicsally the same. 
Isl. lacba is used precisely in the same sense ; sim- 
nlaro, Haldorsoii. 

Laitless, adj. Uncivil, uninauuerly, uiiIk’- 
coming, Ettr. For. 

“Richt laitho to lay ano faithss finger on her, I 
brankyt in myne gram.” Hogg’s Wint. Talcs, ii. 4*2. 
From S. Lait, manner, and tno negative (css. 

To LAIT, V, a. To allure, to entice ; an old 
word, Teviotdale. 

Isl. ktda, dissuadcre, dchortari ; hul-a, ailicero, 
Olav. Rex. Runic. 

To LAIT, V. a. To reduce the temper of 
iron or steel, when it is too hard. This is 
done by heating it, S. 

Isl. lat, flexibilitas. V. Late, Lrkt, v. 

[LAITE, s. A small quantity of any Injnid, 
Shctl. Su.-Cir. lita, Dan. lidet, little.] 


To LAITII aty V, a. To loth, to Iiave a dis- 
gust at, Fife ; synon. Uijy Scunner^ S. 

A.-S. lath’idji, detostari. 


Laitii, Latjie, s. a loathing, adi-sgust; a 
wonl of pretty general use, S. 

A.-S. ladhthe, odium, “ hatred, envy, loathing,” 
SWi^oi^fjath, inimicitia ; Lye. Isl. kide, fastidiuni; 
SlHnllr As A.-S. lath primarily si^iificjs 

ntflSMPKlIrd only in a secondary acceptation inimi- 
citil ; the same thing may bo olisorvod of Germ, kid, 
(Icducoil from kvl-cn, laedore, to injure. Hence 
Wachter observes ; A kid fit kiden pati malum, et 
kiden aversari malum. The connexion is very strik- 
ing. For what ia disgust, but aversion from some- 
thing that either is, or is supposed to be, evil ? 


Laitheand, adj. Detestable, loathsome. 

“Thocht nathing apperit mair sikker than haisty 
and dangcnis wens approcheaiid be the Tarquinis ; 

} ^ot the samin w'cs mair taiOieurul than it somit. ’ Bcl- 
cnd. T. Liv., p. 110. Id quod non timebant, Lat. 
kUhwend, odiosus, lufestus, invisus. 
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liAITH, adj. 1. Loathsome, impure. 

Exalalloiins or vnpouris blak and laith^ 

Furth of that detlely golf thrawis in the are. 

Dmig. Virgil^ 171, 30. 

This seems the primary sense. Isl. leid-ur, turpis, 
sordidus, /dcf-a, taedio aflicere ; whence, says Vcrel., 
Ital. laidOf foedus, sordidus, Fr. lauie. A.-S. latfi, 
hateful. 

A lascivious person is commonly designed ** a laidly 
lown,” Ang. But it seems very doubtful whether this 
1)0 radically the same word. 

2. What one is reluctant to utter. 

Tliis CalcuH held his toung ten dais till end, 

Kenand secrete and clois all his intent, 

Kefusing with his wordes ony to schent, 

Or to pronnneo the dcith of any wycht ; 

Scars at the last throw gret c.lainour ami slycht 
Of VlisscH constrenit, hut mare abaid, 

As was dnuysit, the iuUk woiird furth braid. 

And luc adjugit to send to the altare. 

Dong. Virgil^ 42, 50. 


3. Unwilling, reluctant, S. 

And til Saynt Serf .syne wes lie hroueht, 

That schepe, he sayrl, that he stall noucht ; 

And thare-til for to swere an athe. 
lie sayd, that ho wald nouclit bo lathe, 

Wyntovmi V. 12. 1229. 

For Peter, Amlrow and Johno wer fischaris fine, 

Of men and women, to the (Jliristiaii faith ; 

Bot thay to liaue .spreid not with huik k line, 

On reiitis riche, on gold, and vther graith, 

Sic flschiiig to neglect, and they will be Utith. 

Li/ndmy's Warkis^ 1592, p, 136. 
jAiith to hed, laith out of it Fergusou’s S. Prov., 
p. 23. It is also said, ** Laith to tho drink, laith 
frao’t.” Ibid, 

A.-S. lathc^ it grieves, it gives pain. Isl. leithr^ 
whence kUheMf most reluctant. 


LAITHEUIN, part, pr. Lazy, loitering, 
Perths.; apparently the same with LadronCy 

q. V. 

LAITIIFOW, adj, 1. Bashful, sliccpish, S. 

'Hie youngster’s artless heart o’orllows wi’ joy, 

But blato and laith fa\ scarce, can wed behave ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, cun spy. 

What makes tho youth sac bashfn’ and sae grave ; 

Woel ideas'd to tliiiik her bairn’s rcspt‘cted like tlie lave. 

Jhinis, hi. 176, 177. 


2. Shy of receiving an invitation to cat, or an 
offer of any favour, from a kind of modesty, 
S. It is oj)posed to the idea of greediness; 
and is generally used among the vulgar. 
V. Laith. 


It may bo subjoined, that htitJ^foiv includtps the idea 
of great abstemiousness in eating, after an invitation 
has been accepted ; lest one shoiud seem to abuse dis- 
cretion, or, (to use tho term contrasted with it,) seem 
to be memHvjns, 

I hesitate much, whether Burns did not use tho term 
in this very sense, in the passage quotfd above, under 
sense 1, as this acceptation is very common in the 
West of S., and os the passage refers to their sitting 
at table ; for it follows : 

'rUo cheerfu’ tfwpjxr done, &c. 


3. Disgustful, loathsome, Moray. 
LAITHLES, adj. 


Thare come ane laithles leid air to this place. — 

It kythit, be his. cognisance, ane knight that hewes ; 
Bot he wes ladlike of lait, and light of his fere. 

Oawan and Got,, i 13. 

“Unmannerly,*’ Gl. Pink. He seems to view it 
as from lait, behaviour, manner, and leas, £. less. 
But it may be from A.-S. lathlke, detestabilis. Leid 
and air are different words in Edit. 1508. 


LAITHLIE, Laidly, adj. 1. Loathsome, 
impure. 

Our mesis and oure meit ihay reft away ; 

And with thare laithlie twicn all thing fyle thay. 

Doug, Virgil, 16,^18. 

Immundo, Virg. It is used as mving the sense of 
obiteoenm, ib. id. 47. ** Laidlg, ugly, lothsome, foul.’* 

A. Bor. Gr. Grose. 


2. Base, vile. 

Tliere was also the laithlg Indigence, 

I'crribil of schapo, and schameful hir presence. 

Daug, Virgil, 12, 48. 

Turpis, Virg. 


3. Clumsy, inelegant. A laidly Jlupy a clumsy 
and awkward*^fcllow, S. B. 

O. E. lothly, is radically the same. V. Laith. 

LAITIILOUNKIE, adj. A term applied to 
one who is dejected or ch^fallen, Ayrs.; 
synon. Down-f'-the^ynouthy S. 

The origin is quite uncertain. Laith may here have 
its ordinary meaning, like E. loth. Tout, lonck-en 
signifies, retortis oculis tueri, q. to look askance. 

LAITTANDLY, adj. 1. Latently, secretly. 
V. Memmit. 


To LAIVE, V, a. To throw water by means 
of a vessel, or with the hand, S. 

This is very nearly allied to one sense of E. lave. 
But it properly signinos to lade, to throw out what is 
useless, redundant, or threatens danger. This, how- 
evejr, respects the terminus ad quein; as in laiving 
water on linens that they may be bleached, laiving it 
on the face to recover from a swoon, &c. 

[Laive, n. 1. A quantity of any liquid 
thrown or dashed ; as, “ He got a laive o’ 
wattir in’s face,” Batiffs. 

2. Tho act of throwing a liquid with the hand 
or with a vessel, ibid. 

3. The act of lading, ibid.] 

[Laivan, n. 1. The act of throwinga liquid 
with the hand or a vessel ; as, “The lads 
ail* lasses heeld a laivayi o’ wattir on ane 
anither till they wir a’dreepin’-weet,”Banfifs. 

2. The act of lading, ibid.] 

To LAK, Lack, Lackin, v. a. 1. To blame, 
to reproach. 

Gif ye be blythe, your lycbtnes that will lak. 

Gif ye be grave, your graviU is clekit. 

Maitland Poems, p. 158. 

For mo lyst wyth man nor bukis flyite, 

—Not na man will I lakkin nor dyspyse. 

JWg. VirgU, 8, 4. 
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Quhowbeit that diuers deaote cunning clerkis 
In Latpic toung bes written sindrie buikis ; 

Our vnleimit knawis liUe of tbir werkis, 

More than thay do the rauing of the ruiki^ 

Quhairfeir to colyearis, carters, & to cnikis, 

To Jok and Thome, my ryme salbe directit ; 

With cunning men howbeit it wilbe lackU. 

Lyiidaay'a Warkie^ p. 14. 

2. To depreciate, to vilify, S. B. 

** Agayne yhonre will and of malia 
Hely yho releve thare prys. 

** Yhe wene to lak, bot yhe commend 
** That natyown, as yhe mak ws kend.” 

Wyniown, ix. 13. 8. 

f see that but spinning Til never be braw, 

But gae by the name of a dilp or a da. 

Sae lack where ye like, 1 shall anea shak a fa'. 

Afore I be dung with the spinning o*t. 

Songt Rosa's ffelenore^ p. 135. 

** He that lacks my mare, would buy my mare.” S. 
Prcfl., Kelly, p. 130. 

It oocuni in this sense in 0. £. 

Amongls Burgesis haue I be, dwellyng at London, 

And gard Babbiting be a broker, to blame men’s ware. 

Whan he sold and I not, than was I ready 

To lye k loure on my neyghbour, and to lak his chaffer. 

P. Ploughman's Vision, Fol. 22. 6. 
Su.-G. lachot Isl. hlack-a^ Teut. laeck-en, vituper- 
are ; Su.-G. lackt Isl. hlackf Teut. lacke, lacckc, vitu- 
perium. 

These terms seem originally to suggest the uiea of 
sport ; os if radically the same with Moes-G. laik-an 
bllaik-an, Isl. leik^a, Su.-G. /cifc-a, ludere. As sport is 
often emried on at the expense of another, the Su. -G. 
verb signifies, to make game of any one. Moes. 
bUlaik-an is used in the same sense. jHUaUaikun ina, 
they mocked him, Mark xv. 20. 

Lak^ Lake^ 8. ] • Dispraise, reproach. 

For thi, ilk man l)o off trew hardy will, 

An at we do so nobill in to deid, 

Off W8 bo found no lak eftir to reid. 

Wallace, ix. 818, MS. 
Na manere lak to your realme sal we l^e, 

Nor na repruf tharby to your renowne, 

Be V6 nor nane vthir sal neuer spredo. 

Voug. Virgil, 213, 28. 

Quhat of his lak, sa wide your fame is blaw, — 

Na wrctchis word may depair your hie name. 

Police of Honour, ii. 22. 

“ Shame and lak, is an usual phrase, S. B.” Rudd. 

2. A taunt, a scoff. 

Wallace, echo said, Yhe warclepyt iny luff, 

Mor baundounly I maid me for to i>ruff. — 

Modem, he said, and veritii war seyn, 

TJat ye me hiff;^, I awcht yow luff agayn. 

Thir wordis all ar nothing hot in w ayn ; 

Sic luff as that is nothing till awance, 

To tak a lak and syne get no plesance. 
m spech off luff suttell ye Sotheroun ar, 

Ye can ws mok, supposs ye so no mar. 

WaU., viii. 1407, MS. 

It is corruptly printed a/oXr, Perth edit. ; while liking 
IS substituted in other editions. It seems to have been 
a prov. phrase, expressive of the folly of taking the 
blame of anythin, while one received no advantage ; 
js wo ^11 say, “He has baith the scaith and the scorn, ” 
^rov, S. V. the w. 

LAK, 8 . [A level or low-lying district^, a 
plain.] 

^6 land loon was, and lie, with lyking and love, 

And for to lende by that lak thocht me levare, 

Becauas that ther nertis in herdis coud hove. 

UouUUe, L 2, MS. 


Place, station? A.-S. leag, locus; Isl. Uxge, at^itio, 
from ligg-ia, to lio. It may indeed signify plain, as the 
A.-S. word also docs. 

LAK, adj. Bad, mean, weak, defective ; 
comp. Ixikkevy worse; superl. lakke8L 

Wisser than I may fail in lakker style, 

Doug, Virgil, 9. 26. 
Into tlie mont Apenninus dnclt he, 

Aiming Ligiiriiine of his cunlre. 

And not forsoith the lakkrut werionr, 

Bot forcy man and richt stalwart in stourc. 

Jbid., 389. 43. 

Harry the Minstrel scorns to uso lakesl as signifying 
the w'eakest. 

W^ihl wo him hard, na but is to begvn ; 

Tho laki>i(t Hchip, that is his Mot within, 

May savll ws doiiu on to u dulfull tied. 

IfW/., ix. 98, MS. 

Isl. lakr is used in tho same sense ; deficieiis a jusla 
raensura, aut acf|UO valorc, G. Andr. 

LAKE, s. A small stagnant pool, lioxb. 
Lock is always used in tliu same district, to 
denote a largo body of water. 

This corresponds with the general sense of A. -8. bir, 
laca, as signifying stagnuin, “a standing jiool ; ’ 
Soinner. 

To LAKE at, v, a, 1. Expl. “To give heed 
to; used always with a negative, as, /Jc 
never lakit at it, He gave no heed to it : ' 
Orkn. 

2. “To give credit to, to trust;” ibid. 

There must be some obliipiity in tho use of this 
phrase, or a deviation from the nriniary Hignilication of 
the radical term. It may probably be conjectured tliat 
at first it Mas u.scd in a positive form. “He lakit at 
it ; as allied to JmI. kiec.k-a, deprimere ; Teut. hieckfu, 
dimiuucre, detraliere alieui ; Lelg. laak-en, to slight, 
to despise ; q. “so far from giving credit or heed to it, 
he treated it lightly.” 

LAKE-FISIIING. V. Kaise-net-fisiiing. 

LAKIE, 8. All irregularity in tlie tides, 
observed in tlie Frith of Forth. 

“In Forth there arc, besides the regular ebbs an<l 
flows, several irregular motions, which the commons 
betwixt Alloa and Culross (who have most diligently 
observed them) call the Lakirs of Forth ; by which name 
they express these o<ld motions of the nver, when 
it ebbs and flows : for when it flowoth, sometime be- 
fore it be full sea, it intermitteth and ebbs for some 
considerable time, and after filleth till it be full sea ; 
and, on the contrary, when the sea is ebbing, before 
the low water, it intermits and fills for some considerable 
time, and after ebbs till it l>e low water : and this is 
called a lahie. There arc lakiee in the river of Forth, 
which .ire in no other river in Scotland.” Bibbald’s 
Hist. Fife, p. 87. 

This term appears to be used olliptioally. For 
another mode ot expression is also used. 

“ The tides in the river Forth, for several miles, both 
above and below Clackmannan, exhibit a phenomenon 
not to be found (it is said) in any other part of the 
globe. This is what the sailors call a leaky tide, which 
happens always in good weather during the neap tides,” 
Ac. P. Clackmannan, Statist. Acc., xiv. 612. 

The word seems properly to denote deficiency or in- 
termission ; and may tner^ore be from the same origin 
with Ifaikin, q. v. 
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Proljably allied to Tsl. loka-Mraum, minimus aestus 
marig, q. a very small flow, a neap-tide. 

liALIE, s. A child’s toy, Shetl. 

Isl. iaUe.f puelhiB, a boy, when making hia first 
attempts to walk out ; G. Audr. 

LALL, 8. An inactive, liandless person, 
Ayrs.; a lull has less capacity for work than 
a tawpie» 

Isl. laU-a, lenti gradi, G. Andr. ; agre ambularc, 
Haldorson. Hence, lalft the first use that children 
make of their feet ; lallif one who walks about in a 
tottering way. »Su.-0. lolla^ femina fatua, inepta. 
Ihre remarks the affinity of Gr. Barb. XwX-6*, stolidus. 
The K. V. to loll seems to have a common origin. I 

LALLAN, adj. Belonging to the Lowlands 
of Scotland, S. 

Far aty our uenlles for their poets flew, 

And scorn’d to own that Lallan san^s tlioy knew. 

A. WU8on*8 Poems, 1816, p. 40. 

To LAMB, V, a. To bring forth lambs, to 
yean, 8. 

“ I wiali you himb in your lair, as many a good ow I 
has done,” S. Prov. ; “Spoken to those who lie too 
long a-ljcd Kelly, n. 195. 

“’I’ip when you will, you shall lamb with the leave 
[lave],” S. Prov. j “An allusion to sheep taking the 
ram, and dropping their lamhs ; used in eompnny when 
some refuse to i)ay their clubs because they came but 
lately in, Hignifying that tliey shall pay all alike not- 
withstanding •, Kelly, p. .‘lOfi. 

“If in tlie spring, al»ont lamhinff time, any person 
goes into the island with a dog, or even without one, 
the ow'es Hud<lenly take fright, and through the iufluenee 
of fear, it is imagined, instantly drop down as dead, as 
if their bruins had been picreocl through with a musket 
bullet;” Statist. Ace., (P. Kirkwall), v. 545. 

“ As for the sheep, I take them to i)o little less than 
they are in many places of Scotland ; they lamb not so 
soon as w'ith us, for at the end of May their lambs are 
not come in season.” Brand’s Zetl,, p, 75. 

Lambie, Lammie, 5 . 1. A young lamb, S. 

2. A fondling term for a lamb, willioiit re- 
spect to its ago, S. 

For twvesli twa hillocks the i)oor lambie lie.s. 

koss's Udcnorc, p. 14. 

3. A darling, S, 

I Ije.ld her to niy beatiiiR heart. 

My young, my smiling 

MaentiVs Poems, ii. 81. 

Sw. lamb-a, Germ, lamrn-cn, id, 

LAMBVS-LKTTUCE, Corn salad, an 
herb, S. Valeriana locnsta, Linn. 

LAMB-TONGUE, Corn mint, S. Men- 
tha arvonsis', Linn. 

[LAMBA-TEIND, s. A name given to the 
w'ool collected by the parish minister as 
tcinds : it is now generally commuted to a 
money payment, Snetl.] 

[L AMBER, s. Amber. V. Lammeu.] 

[LAME, 8. lioam, eartli, the grave, Bar- 
bour, xix. 25G, Ilei'd’s Eel.] 


Lamb, adj. Earthen; a term applied to 
crockery ware. , 

“ In the year of God i.M. v.c.xxi, yeria, m Fyndoure 
ane town of the Mernis, v. mylia fra AMtdene, wea 
found ane anciant Sepulture, m quhilk wer ii,lame 
piggis craftoly maid with lotteria ingrauit full of wynt 
powder, (luhilkia sone efter that thay wer handillit fel 
in dros.” Bellend. Cron., Fol. 35, b. Urnae duae, 
Booth. 

A.-S. laemm, fictilia, lam, latum, lamtoyrhta, n^lua, 
a potter ; Tout. Uem, terra flgularia ; Gl. Pex. letminp, 
fictilea. A tavie plate, a plate of earthen ware, as dis- 
tinguished from a wooden one, S. ^ 

“Capedo, capedinia, a lame vesaeL” Despaut. 
Gram. B. 8, a. 

LAME, 5. Lameness, hurt. 

He aayd, that he wald ayl nA-thyng. — 

'rhus hapiiyd til hym of this lams. 

Wyntomi, viii. 36, 135. 

8a dyde it here to this Willame, 

Tliat left uoucht for defowle and lame, 

But folowyd his piirpo.s ithandly, 

Qwhill he had his intent playnly. 

lUd., 86, 112. 

lal. lam, fractio. ‘ 

Lamitek, Lameteb, adj. Lame, Ayrs. 

“ What few elements of education — she had acquired 
were chiefly derived from Jenny Hirple, a lameier 
woman.” The Entail, i. 95. 

Lamiteb, 8, A cripple, one who is lame, S. 

“Thojagh jre may think him a lamiter, yet, grippie 
for grippie, friend. Til wad a wether he’ll gar the btude 
spin free under your nails.” Tales of my Landlord, 
i. 338. 

“The Lamiters of Edinburgh and its vicinity are 
respectfully informed that a festival will bo celebrated 
by the Hcady-to-halt Fraternity, at M^I^ean’s Hotel, 
Prince’s Street, on Thursday next, the 14th of Sep- 
tember. All such Cripples and Lamitet^s as wish to 
cousoeiato and dine together will please give in their 
names at the Hotel before the 14th instant. Wo 
Procession. W. T. Secretary. 

Caledonian More. Sep^ 9, 1820. 

[Lamvt, part, pt. Lamed, Barbour, iv. 284, 
Skeat^s Ed, 

TIio Edin. M.S. has lawU, i.e., brought low, and 
Horcl’s Ed. has lamed,] 

[LAME, s. A lamb. 

He was ane munxeeun for ane dame, 

Meik in clialmer lyk ane lame. 

Lyndsay, Hist. Sq. Moldrum, 1. 234. 

To LAME, V, a. To prepare wool by draw- 
ing, Shetl. ^ 

Isl. lam, segmen semifractum, laum, lamina; O. 
Audr. Lam-a, debilitare, frangere. 

LAMENRY, s. Concubinage. 

He beddit nocht richt oft, nor lay hir by, 
throw lichtues did lig in lammty. 

PrieeU if PeU%$, p. 80. 

V. Lkmak. 

LAMENT, 8. 1. A sort of elegaic composi- 
tion in memory of the dead, S. 

Hence the title of one of Dunbar’s Poems, **Lamen 
for the Deth of the Makkaris.” Bann. Poems, p. 74. 
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2. The music to which such a composition is 
set, S, 

“They delighted in the warlike high-toned notes of 
the ba^ipes, and were particularly charmed with 
solemn and melancholy airs or LanienU (as they call 
them) for their deceased friends.** Col. Stewart’s 
Sketches, i. 84. 

LAMER, 8. A thoilg, Teviotdale. 

O. Teut. temmer, impedimentum, might seem 

allied, a thong being used as a mode of restraint. 

[LAMGAMl^IACHY, s. A long rambling 
speech, incoherent talk ; much senseless 
speaking, Banffs.] 

[LAMITER, 8. and adj, V. under Lame.] 

LAMMAS ELUDE oit SPATE. The heavy 
fall of rain which generally takes place 
some time in the month of August, causing 
a swell in the waters, S. 

Lammas Spates, those heavy falls of rain, common 
about Lammas,"' GaU. Eucycl^ 


LAMMAS-TOWER, s. A hut or kind of 
tower erected by the herds of a district, 
against tljp time of Lammas; and defend- 
ed by them against assailants, Loth. 

“All the herds of a certain district, towards the be- 
ginning of summer, associated themselves into bands, 
sometimes to the numlier of a hundred or more. Each 
of these communities agreed to build a toM'cr in some 
conspicuous jilace, near the centre of their district, 
whicn was to serve as the place of their rendezvous on 
Lammas day. This tower was usually built of sods, 
for the most part square, about four feet in diameter 
at the bottom, and tapering to a point at the top, which 
was seldom above seven or eight feet from the ground. 
The name of Lammas-towers will remain (some of them 
having been built of stone) after the celebration of the 
festival has ceased.” Trans. Ant. Soc. Scot., i. p. 
194, 198. 


LAMMER, Lamer, s . Amber, S. 


My fair maistres, sweitar than the lammer, 

Ou me licence to luge into your clianiincr. 

Lyndmy^ .S. P. ii. 13. 

“ 0 wha’s blood is this,” ho says, 

“ That lies in the ch&mcr ?” 

“ It is your lady’s heart’s blood ; 

*Tis as clear as the luvwr."' 

JamUam's Popular Ball.^ i. 181. 
Also used adj. Lammer heads^ beads made of am- 
ber, S. 

Teut, kimertyn-8teenf succinum, synon. with amber, 
ember. 


“Bedis [beads] of correll A lammer," Abord. Reg., 
A. 1548, V. 29. • 

As amber, when heated, emits an agreeable odour ; 
the custom of wearing a n^klace of atnl)er, which was 
formerly so common, and is not yet extinct among old 
women — in our country, is attnbuted to this circum- 
stance. In olden time, the present made by a mother 
to her daughter on the night of her marriag e, jy as a 
eet of lammer heads, to be worn about her necjil^hat, 
from the influence of the bed-heat on the amber, she 
might smell sweet to her husband. 

lx is not improbable that it was originally used as a 
charm. The ancients, at least, viewed it as efficacious 
in this way. Thou^ Pliny takes no notice of its 
c<mnMal virtue, he admits its agreeable odour; ob- 


8er\ung that “the white is most retlolent, and snicls 
best.*’ A little farther on, he adds; “True it is, 
that a collar of ambro beads w’ome about the neck of 
yong infants, is a singular preservative unto them 
against secret jwysoii A a countercharmo for witchcraft 
and sorcerio. Callistratus saith, that such collars are 
very good for all a>^s, and namely, to preserve as many 
as weare them against faiitasticall illusions and frights 
that drive folke out of their wits.” Nat. Hist., B. 37, 
c. 3. Traiisl. by Holland. 

Lammeu, Lamouk, adj. Of or belonging to 
amber, S. 

“ Dilina ye think puir Joaiiie’s eeu wi’ the tears in 
them glanced like lamour beads?” Heart M. Loth., 
i. :«2. 

A learned friend suggests that S. Lammer may b<? 
from Fr. I'ambrc, id. 

Lammeu-wine, s, Anibcrwino, Clytles. 

“This imaginary liquor was esteemed a sort of elixir 
of immortality, and its virtues are celebrated in ilio 
following infallible recipe 

Brink ao coup o’ lint Itvinmcr-wine, 

An’ the tear is inae mair in your e’eo. 

An* drink twae couj)s o* the laniincv-wine. 

Nao ilnle nor i»inc ye’ll dn'c. 

An' drink three coni)8 o’ the lammer wine, 

Your mortal life’s awn. 

An* drink lburconj)s o’ the lummcr-wine, 

Ye’ll turn a fairy sma*. 

An’ drink five coups o* the lammer-wine, 

O’ joys ye’ve routh an* wale. 

An’ drink sax eoni)s o’ the lainmor-wino, 

Ye’ll ring ower nil! ami thile. 

An’ drink seven coups o’ lammer-wine, 

Ye may dance on the milky way. 

An* drink aught coups o’ the lammer-wiiio, 

Ye may ride on the lirc-flaiight blae. 

An’ drink nine coups o’ the lammer-wine, 

Your endday ye’ll ne’er see; 

An* the nicht lies gune, an’ the day lies come, 

Will never set to thee.” 

Mannaidcn of Clyde, Kdin. May., May, 1820, p. 4r»2. 

Among all the projx^rtics, according to I ’liny, as- 
cribed by the ancients to amber, this of conferring 
immortality seems to liave been totally unknown. 

LAMMERMOOR lAON. A sbcop, Loth. 

“You look like a Lamrnrmioor I you ," — S. Prov. 
“ Lammei’tnoor is a largo sheep walk in the east of 
Scotland. The English say, An Essex Lyon.” Kelly, 
p. 38U. Lammik. V. Lambik. 

LAMM IE SOUliOCKS. The herb .Sorrel, 
Teviotd. 

Analogous perhaps to tlie E. name of Sheep’s-sorrel, 
given to the Kiimex acctosella; q.Lamh’s-sorrel. 

This is in fact tlio Isl. name, lainba-sura, rumex 
foliis acutis ; Haldorson. 

LAMOO, 8, Any thing that is easily swal- 
lowed, or that gives pleasure in the act of 
swallowing, is said to gang down like larnoo. 

This is sometimes understood, as if lamb wool, 8. 
pron. in the same manner, were meant. But the idea 
IS r^ugnfint to common sense. The phrase is probably 
of fr. origin, from moust, motU, with the article pre- 
fixed, le mout, new or sweet wine ; also, wort. 

It may be doubted, whether this phrase has not a 
reference to Lamb's wool, in another sense than that 
which would occur at first sight. * * The Wassel Bowl," 
says Warton, “is Shakspeare’s Gossip’s Bowl. Tlie 
composition was ale, nutmeg, sugar, toast, and roasted 
crabe or apples. It was called Lamb*s Wool" 
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r85, p. 61. Polwhill, in his Old 
EnffUah Oenihvmn, p. 117* speaking of the bowl drunk 
at the New Year says ; 

It welcomed with Lamh'a Wool the rising year. 

Valiancy, in his usual mode, gives this an Irish origin. 
‘‘The first day of Novemlior was derlicated to the 
angel presiding over fruits, seeds, &c., and was there- 
fore iianicd La Masribhal^ that is, the (lay of the apple 
fniit, and being pronounced Laniasoolt the Knglish have 
corrupted the name to Lamb'a^Wod.*^ Collect. J>o 
Reb. Hib. iii. 459. 

To LAMP, Lemp, V. a. To beat, to strike, 
or flog, S. B. 

Teut. lomp-m, id. impingore ; quassando et concuti- 
endo quenmiam rudius tractaro ; wnip’ludsevky colaphos 
infligere, Kilian. 

To LAMP, p. w. To go quickly, by taking 
long steps, Loth., [Clydes.] 

“It was all her father’s own fault, that let her nin 
lampimj alwut the country, riding on bare-backed 
nags, and never settling to do a tuni of work within 
doors, unless it wore to dress dainties at dinner-time 
for his ain kyto.” Moinistery, iii. 205. 

Lampui Tililn'o Doemster saw ns 
'J’nk tt kindly kins or twii ; 

Syne awa sjie bang’d to l>lavv ns, 

Muinnding vvlnii slie hoar<l an’ s<aw. 

Jiemuins NUhsd. and (Jail. J!ion(/, p. 104. 
Fowk frne every door (%aiiio lampint/f 
Maggy curst them uno ami a’. 

A. Wilson* 8 Pom-Sy 1816, p. 9. 

[Tlio parts. Inmpln, lampU, are also used by Wilson 
and are still in use in the districts named.] 

La.’mi», s, A long and heavy step, Lanarks. ; 
synoii. JJIail^ i^uinfr. 

Lamp EH, s. One who takes long and licavy 
steps, LanarkvS. 

To LAMP, r. 71, Till? ground is said to laiup^ 
or to V)e liunpbi^ when it is covered with 
that kind of cobwebs vvhieli appear after 
dew or slight frost, S. B. 

Perhaps from Ttmt. lomp(\ lint, spun flax ; Ixjcause 
the ground appears as if covcreil with the linest threads. 

LAMPEll EEL. A Iain])rey, Calloway. 

“ Limpar reh — coninioii in spring wells during sum- 
mer.” Call. Encycl. V. Uamtar EKL. 

LAMPET, IjEMPET, s. The limpet, a sliell- 
tisli ; which adheres to rocks washed by the 
sea, S. I^at. h*pas^ id. 

Ilntter, new eheis, ami Inn’r in May, 

(’ouuanis, cokkilis, cunlls and quhuy, 
bapstaris, Innpf.Uis^ inussillis in sdudlis, 

(Irene loikis, and nil sic men may say, 

Biqipois sum of thame sourly smellis. 

Scott. Chron, S. P., iii. 162. Bann. MS. 

“Tie — stuck like a hunplt to a rock — a perfect double 
of the (')ld Man of the Sea, who I take to have been 
tlio greatest bore on record.” St, Honan, iii. 106. 

Kilian gives the name of /owipc to a s^icMos of fish of 
the holothuria kind. 

LAMSONS, 7\.pl. A term used to denote 
the expenses of the Scots establiwshment at 
Campvcre; or rather the expenses incurred 
by tliose who were sent over, in their 
passage. 


“ Many ways had been projected for the Myment 
of your lamsons; but all had failed,’* Baillie's ii. 
834. This letter is addressed to Mr. Spang at 
Campvere. 

The word is probably corr. from A-S, land^soenj 
Germ, kmd-suchung, transmigratio. 

[LAN, 8. Land, Clydes. V. Land.] 
LANCE, 8. A surgeon's lancet, S. 

[To Lance, v. a. To open with a lancet, 
to let blood, Clydes., Banffs.] 

*LAND, a. A ‘‘clear level place in a wooi'' 
Gl. Wynt. 

The kyng and that lord alsiiA 
To-gydder rad, and nane but tha, 

Fere in the wode, and thare thai fand 
A fayre brade land and a plcsand. 

WyntmUf vil i. 60. 

Fr. lande^ a wild or shrnbby plain ; C. B. llan, a 
plain ; O. K. lawnd^ mod. latmi, 

LAND, 8. A hook in the form of the letter 
Sx S.B. 

LAND, a. The country; on hndy toland/m 
the country. 

“That na indwellar within burghs nor land^ pur- 
ches ony lordschip in oppressioun m his nichtbouris.’* 
Acts, Ja. H., 1467, c. 88. Edit. 1666. 

“That this bo done alswoill in burrowes, as on Uinde 
throw aU the realme.’* Acts Ja. I., 1425, c. 76. Ibid. 

“That the auld statutis and ordinances maid of befoir, 
bai th to burgh and to land — bo obseruit. ” Acts Ja. IV. , 
1491, c. 55, Ibid. 

A.-S. latidf riis, the country ; Su.-G. id. In opposi- 
tiono od civitatem notat rus, Ihre ; landalag, the law 
of tho country, as opposed to ntadda^, that of the city. 
Belg. landf id. whence land-rost^ a country sherin, 
lana~huys^ a country house, laruLraadf tho council of 
tho country. 

Land, a. A house consisting of different 
stories ; -but always denotes tho whole 
building. It most commonly signifies 
building, including different tenements, S. 

“From confinement in space, as well as imitation of 
their old allies the French (for tho city of Paris seems 
to have been tho model of FAlinhurgh), the houses were 
piled to an enonnous height ; some of them amounting 
to twelve storeys. These were denominated lands ^ 
Aniot’s Hist. Fidin., p. 241. 

This seems oidy a secondary and oblique sense of 
the wonl, os originally denoting property in the soil 
or a landed estate ; a house being not less heritable 
property than the other, ’Jlie name of the proprietor 
was often giv^n to the building} as signifying, 
l>orhapB, that this was the heritable property of su^ 
a one. EsUite^ in a similar manner, denotes pro- 
in «;neral, whether movable or immovable, 
n the actioune— aganis Wilyaim Fery for the 
wrangwiss occupatioune of diuerss housis, that is to 
say, a hal, a chavmir, a kychin, twa loftis, twa ael- 
lajM, ane inner house, with a loft abone, A ane vnder 
senar, lying in the brugh of Edinbuigb, on the north 
side of the strete,-— betuix the land ofJohne Paterson 
& the land of Nicol Spody on tlM est.” Act. Audit., 
A.- 1482, p. 107. 

“That— the annuollar, hauand the g^und annuel! 
vpone any brint latul^ qnhilk is or bSs reparellit, — 
that makis na contributioun to the bigging of the samin, 
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•all want the saxt part of the annuell,” Ac., A. 1555, 
£d. 1814, p. 431. 

•— **Qif thair beis onv ooniuuct fear or liforontar of 
ony brint land^" Ao. loid. 

The act indeed is entitled, **Of the Articles— 
twiching the brint landis and tenementis within the 
Burgh of Edinburgh and vthers burghs and townis 
within the realme of Scotland, brint be the auld ini- 
meia of Ingland.” 

— ** By the way, they call a floor a 7io«se ; the whole 
building is called a latui; an alley— is a tcymle ; a 
little court, or a turn-agaiu alley, is a doss ; a round 
•tair-caae, a turnpike ; and a square one goes by the 
name of a ekale^eCair,** Burt’s Letters, i. 63. 

^*The deflnitions here are not quite correct. The 
term cion is indiscriminately applied to an o^ion and 
to a blind alley. The former is sometimes more par- 
ticularly denominated, **a throughgang dose,'* V. 
Closk. 

* •LAND, V. a. and n. 1. To end, to ter- 
minate, S. Callander’s MS. 

Notes on Ihre, vo. Laenda-t appellere ; pertinere. 

But our term is merely a metaph. use of the E. 
from the idea of terminating a voyage. How did ye 
land ? How did the business terminate ? q. IIuw did 
ye come to hxnd f • 

[2. To set down, to throw ; to aliglit, to be 
set down or thrown ; as, He landit me on 
the braid rf my back,” S.] 

LAND, Landik, Lan’en, s. That portion 
of a field which a band of reapers tiike 
along with tliem at one time, Loth./Dumfr.; 
synon. Win, Clydes. 

Of GathVers next, unruly bands 

Do spread tlieiiisels athwart the Lauds ; 

And sair they green to try their hands 

Amaug the sheaves. T’/te Har'st liiij, st. ‘25. 

“ Lcm-en, the end of ridges Gall. Encycl. 

The complete sameness of idea with that conveyed 
by Win obviously refers us to Isl. Ifnulunnna^ opera 
rustiea, as the origin, Teut. laruUmn^ laiidwitv.pr, 
agricola, landwinninyhe, agricultui'a ; from land^ agur, 
terra, and tomn-cn, coloro agrum, A.-S. winn-an, labu- 
rare, used in the same sense ; win^ labor. Isl. ivinn^t, 
laborare, winnat opus, labor. 

LAND OF THE LEAL. V. Leil. 

Land of the leal. The state of departed 
souls, especially that of the blessed, 

l*m wearin awa, John, 

I’m wearin awa, man, 

I’m wearin awa, John. 

To the land of the leal. 

Old Sfjuy. 

Thii is a simple and beautiful perjphrasis for expres- 
sing the state of the ju«t ; as intimating, that ho who 
enjoys their s^iety, shall suffer no more from that 
muluform cfecetf wluoh so generally characterizes men 
in this world. V. Leal. 

jXANDAR, «. A laundress, Barbour, xvi. 

873. Fr. lavanditre.'] 

LANDBIRST, Land-bryst, e. “ The noise 
and roaring of the sea towards the shore, 
as the billows break or burst on the ground,” 
Rudd. But it properly signifies not the 


noise itself, but the cause of it ; being 
equivalent to the English term breakers. 

In hy thai put tbaiiu to the ss. 

And rowyt last Avith all thair mayne : 

Bot the wvn<l wes thaim agayne, 

That swa Key gert the lana bryst ryss, 

That thai inoucht woM the se na wyss. 

Jiarlwur^ iv, 444, MS. 

Ryueris ran redo on spate with wattir broun, 

And hiirnis harlis all thare baiikis down : 

Ami Utndhirsl ruinbland rudely with sic, wre, 

Sa loud noviir rumiuyst wyld lyoiin nor Iwre. 

Doug. Virgil f v. 200. 26. 
The prjmco Tarchon can the schore bohald, 

Thare as him thocht suld Iw na sandis schald. 

Nor y it na laml hirst lipporiug on the wallis. 

Ibid., 825. 51. 

The ingenious Mr. Ellis renders this, ** land -springs, 
aocideutal torrents Spec. E. P., i. 389. It may per- 
haps bear this sense in the second passage quoted. But 
in the other two, it is applied to the sea. 

Teut. bcrsl-en, horst-cn^ rumpi, franri ; crenare ; 
primarily denoting the net of breaking, ana secoiularily 
the noise caused by it; Isl. hrest-a^ Sii.-G. hrist-a^ 
whence hrestr^ bristf fragor ; nearly allic«l to the idea 
suggtjstcd by E. breakers, 

LAND E-ILL, .<?. Some kind of disease. 

“And alss the lande ill -vfM so violent that tluir 
dcit nia that ycre than cuirthar doit oudor in pestilens 
or yit in ony vthir seikuess in Scotland.” Addic. to 
Scot. Croniklis, p. 4. 

Perhaps a disease of the loins ; Tout. lendCf lumbiis. 

LANDEllS. Lady Landers, the name given 
to the insect called the Lady'-hird, Lady 
Fly, E. Lady-coucli, or Lady-Cow, 
North;” Gl. Grose, The coccinella bi- 
piinctata, C. (piiiKpio-punctatii, and C. 
se})tem-punctata, of Linn, all go by the 
same name. 

I am indebted to a literary friend for the following 
account ; — 

“When children get hold of this insect, they gen- 
erally release it, calling out ; 

Lady, Lady T<:imU*rH ! 

Floe away to Flaiidors ! 

The English children have a similar rhyme. 

L{idy-i>inl, bady-bini, lly away lioiiie ; 

Your house is on tire, your ohildruii at home. 

Those rude, but humaiio couplets, very generally 
secure this pretty little insect from the clu tubes of 
children. It is very useful in destroying the aphides 
that infect trees. For the Eng. rhyme, V. Linn. 
Transact. V. 

In the North of S. thero is a third rhyme, which 
dignities the insect with the title of Dr. DUison, 
hr. hr. KlUson^ where will I bo married ? 

East, or west, or south or north 1 
Take ye liight, and fly away. 

It is sometimes also knighted, being termed Sir El» 
lison. In other places it is denominated Lady Kllisou, 

We learn from Gay, that the Lady-fly is used by the 
vulgar in E., in a similar manner for the purpose of 
divination 

Tliis Lady-fly I take from off the grass, 

Whose .H|)otted back might scarlet rod surpass. 

“ Fly, Lady-bird, north, south, or east, or west. 

Fly, where the man is found that 1 love best.” 

PaaUrrala. 

This insect seems to have been a favourite with 
different nations ; and to have had a sort of patent of 
honour. In 8w. it is called Jung fru Marias gvUkona, 
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i.e., the Virgin Mail’s cold hen ; also, Jujff/ fru Marie 
nyckelpifjaf the Virgin Mary’s koy-servant, q* house- 
iceopor. It has another designation not quite so 
honourable, LaeUfaerdiy kona^ wanton quean. It 
would appear that both our names and those used in 
E. refer to the Virgin, who, in times of Popery, was 
commonly designed Our Lady ; as is still the case in 
Popish countries. 

»She added, laughingly, “And so ye thought I was 
marvelling at the red mantle o’ the leddy-launncra 
Spaewifo, ii. 8. 

The rhyme, as used by children in Clydes., is thus 
given more fully. 

“When any of our children lights upon one of these 
insects, it is carefully placed on the open palm of the 
hand, and the following metrical jargon is repeated, 
till the little animal takes wing and dies away : — 

Tia<ly, Lmly Lannr.ra, 

La«iy, Ludy lijuinerf*, 

Tak up your clowk about your head, 

Am’ lice awa to Flauners. 

Flee owor firth, and lloe ower fell, 

Flee ower pule and rinnaii’ well, 

Flee ower iiiuir, and flee ower mead, 

Flee ower livan, flee ower dead, 

Flee ower corn, an’ flee, ower lea, 

Flee ower river, flee owt*r sea, 

Flee yo eawt, or flee ye we.st, 

Flee till him that lo’es me best.” 

min. Alay., Oct. 1818, j). 326. 

As the ingenious w'riter of this article has observed, 
it appears that “this beautiful little insect, -still a 
great favourite with our peasantry,” had formerly been 
“ used for divining one’s future lielnincet,” though not 
now, as far as he can learn, viewed as subservient to 
this purpose. 

’I’liis insect is also culled th(> Kiny^ and Kiny Cofowa, 
Mearns, Aberd. 

When children have caught one, which theylKdievo 
it would be criminal to kill, they rtipcat these lines, 

Jiiny, l^iny Vohiwa, 

Tuk up your wings ami lice aw’a’, 

O’er land, and o’er sea ; 

Tell me wliarc my love can be. 

As so many titles of honour have btjeii given to thi.s 
favourite insect, sluill wc suppose that ours has a simi- 
lar origin; from Tent, htudduer, regulus, a petty prince? 

It being sometimes addressed UvS a male, sometimes as 
a female, the circumstance of lady being prefixed, (ran 
determino nothing as to the original uieanijig of the 
term conjoined with it. 

LAND-0 ATKS, adv. Towards the interior 
of a country ; ([. taking the (jait oi’ roail m- 
iand^ S. B. 

And she ran alf ns rnls'd as ony deer ; 

Landyates unto the bills she took the gate, 

After tlie night was gloom’d and growing late. 

Jivas's Ilt’hnarey p. Pfi. 

In signification, this term resembles Landwnrt. 

JjAND-HOKSE, s. The horse ou tlie plough- 
man’s left-hand ; tp the liorse tliat treads j 
tlie unploughed landy S. B. 

LANDIEll, s. An amliron, Fr. 

“Broson worke, sic as LandkrSy Chfvpdoliers, Ba- 
sons,” Ac. Ratos, A. 1611. 

LANDIMAR, s. 1. A land-measurer. 

“But it is necessar, that the measurers of land, 
called Landirnei'Sy in Latine, Ayrimnisoresy obscruo and 
keepe ane juste relation betwixt the length and the 
breAth of the measures, quhilk they vse in measuring 
of landes.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Particata, 


This word is here used improperly. For it is evi- 
dently the same with A. -S. Utndimerey langemere, which 
denotes a boundary or limit of land, Su.-O. latulamaere, 
Isl. landainaeriy id., from landm^ merey Su.-0. mocre, 
Iksig. vieerey a boundary. In this sense, the B. use 
meerd&ne for a landmark. Landm^ra w by Cowel 
rendered measures of land. L. B. Landimera, Ihre 
views Gr. geipoi, divide, as the origin. 

2. A march or boundary of landed property, 
Aberd. 

To Pide the Landimertay to examine the marches, 
ibid., Lanarks. 

Once in seven years the magistrates of Aberdeen 
have to this day been in use to go round aU the limits 
of their burgage and country lands to the extent of 
many miles. This is called Riding the Landim^ea, In 
Lanarks. this is done every year. The day in which 
the procession is made is callea Landimere'a day, Whe^, 
they come in their progress, to the river Mou8e,^cvery 
one in the procession who has not passed this way 
before, must submit to a ducking in the stream. This 
is also called Landamark Day, q. v. 

LANDIN’, «. The termination of a ridge; 
a term used by reapers in relation to the 
ridge on whic^li they are working, S. V. 
Land, Landin’. 

LANDIS-LORDE, Landslq^db, b. A 
landlord. 

“That all Landa-lordea and Bailies of the landes 
on the Bordours, and in the Hio-landes, quhair bro- 
ken inch hes dwelt, or presently dwellis,— -sail be 
charged to finde sufficient caution and sovertie ; — That 
the JjandUdordea and Baillics, upon quhais landis, and 
in quhais jurisdiction they dwell, sail bring and 
present the personos compleiued upon.” Acto, Ja. 
VI., 1587, c. 93. Murray. 

[LANDIT, preL and part. V. Land, v.] 

[LANDIT, adj. Possessing land, S.] 

LANDLASII, 8. A m’cat fall of rain, ac- 
compiinied with high wind, Lanarks. ; q. 
the lashing of tlie land. 

When comes the landlanh wi’ rain an swash, 

I cowd 011 the rowan’ spoit, 

And airt its way by bank an’ brae, 

Fullillan’ my luve or hate. 

Mannaiden of VlydCy Edin. Mag,y May 1820. 

LAND-LOUPEK, s, A vagabond; one wdio 
frequently flits from one place or country 
to another. It usually implies that the per- 
son does so in consequouce of debt, or some 
mi‘idemeanaur, S. synon. scamp, 

Landdoujper, like skoui>er, ragged rouper, like 
a raven. 

Polwarty Watson*a Coll.y iii., p. SO. 

Hell, Sirs 1 what cairds and tinklers come, 

An’ neer-do~w<‘el horse-conpors ; 

All’ siiae-wives fenying to be dumb, 

• Wr a’ siclike landlvupers / 

FerguasinCa Poem, il 27. 

Teut. land-loo^, erro vagug, multivagus, vagabun- 
dns, Kilian. This sense is quite different from that 
given by Johns, of E. landloper. This word is how- 
ever, by Blount, rendered “a vagabond, or a rogue 
tiiat runs up and down the country.” 
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Skouper most probably has a similar sense ; fi*om Isl. 
shnho^ discurrere. Perhaps Moes-G. skev-ian, ire, is 
rameidly allied. 

This word ocoors in 0. E. 

** Peter Warbeok bad been from his childhood such 
a wanderer, or (as the king called him) such a tand loimr^ 
as it was extreme hard to hunt out his nest and 
parents. Neither could any man by company or con- 
versing with ham, be able to say or detect well wliat 
he was, he did so flit from place to place.” Bacon's 
Hist. Hen. VH. Works, iii. 448-9. 

Land-wupeno, adj. Rambling, migratory, 
^shifting from one place to another, S. 

** Yea, the laws of our own land, defective as they 
are at present, have declared these lamt loupiny villains 
impudent sturdy beggars, and idle vagabond rascals.” 
Player’s Scoui^ge, p. 1. 

**I oanna think it an unlawfu’ thing to pit a bit trick 
ow sic a landdouping scoundrel, that just lives by 
tricking honester tol£” Antiquary, ii. 293. 

LANDMAN, s. An inhabitant of the coun- 
try, as contracHstinguishocl from those who 
live in burghs; or perhaps rather a farmer. 

**The tounne is hauely murmbwrit bo the land-men^ 
tliat the wittell byaris of the merkatt scattia thanic 
grytlie,” &c. A herd. Reg. V. Soatt, 

A.-S. land-maihf terrae homo, colonus. Teut. id. 
agricola, agricultor; Su.-G. laiidzmant ruricola ; Isl. 
lafidzmadur, mcola. 

Land-man, s. A proprietor of land. 

Bot klrk-menuis cursit substance semis sweit 
Till land^inen^ with that loud burd-lyrne are kyttit 

Uannaiyne PoemSy p. 199, st. 20. 

In the Gothic laws tandznuin signifles an inhabitant 
of the country ; A.-S. terrigena, Somn. But 

it is more immediately connected with Isl. lender 
nienn, Su-G. lams-men^ nobiles terraruin Domini, vcl 
a Rege terris Praefecti, G. Andr. ; according to Verel. 
those who hedd lands in fee. Ihro dciinea laenmnan^ 
latJidirman, os denoting one who held lamia of the 
king, on condition of military service. Ho derives it 
from latUf feudum ; vo. Ltiena. 

[LAND-MASTER, s, A landlord, a pro- 
prietor of land, Shell.] 

LAND-METSTER, s, Land-meastirer, 
Argylls, 

“The Moderator — a<lministered the oath de fideli 
to — John Currie, and instructed said 

John Currie to measure out one half acre, in the mean- 
time, on a field called Faslin,— as site for manse and 
office-houses.” Law Case, Rev. D. Macarthur, 1822. 

LANDRIEN, adv. In a straight course, di- 
rectly ; implying the idea of expedition as 
opposed to delay or takirt^ a circuitous 
course; He came rinnin landrien. He came 
running directly. I cam landrmi, I came 
expressly with this or that intention, Sel- 
kirks. Roxb. 

It might seem to be an old doth, word, allied to 
Isl. lanOf teira, and renn-a, rumpere ; as alluding to 
WRVM breaking on the shore, (like Land-birttt^ q. v.), 
or rinn-a, currero, a. to run to lan^ a term borrowed 
from the sea-faring life. But as it is occasionally pron. 
landri/n^ and as snow is said to be land-driven or mnd- 
dri'en, when drifted by the wind after it has fallen to 


the ground, I have no doubt that the i<lea is borrowed 
from the violence of the ; especially as in the 
southern counties dWVa is the vulgar pronunciation 
of driven: and the phrase “like drift land driVn,” is 
often used to denote velocity of motion. Drift is a 
common metaphor through 8. He lee« like dr\ft ; He 
tells lies with the greatest volubility. 

[LAND-SETTING, s. Land-letting, S.] 

* LANDSLIP, s, A quantity of soil wliich 
slips from a declivdty, and is precipitated 
into the hollow below, Mearns. 

“In general, through the whole extent of this course, 
springs of water from the circumjacent grounds w’ere 
continually oozing to the banks, and forming into 
marshes and quagmires : which, from time to time, 
burst, and were precipitated by landdipSt into the 
river.” Agr. Surv. Kincard., p. 324. 

LANDSMARK-DAY, the day on which the, 
marches are rode, Lanarks. 

“The other [ciistoml is the riding of the marches, 
which is done annually upon the day after Whitsun' 
day fair, by the magistrates and burgesses, c.’illcd hero 
the landsmark or lamjemarh tlay, from the Saxon hniye- 
warl*.” Stat. Acc. P. Lau., xv. 45, 40. 

The A.-S. word referred to must bo land'ijemercn, 
the same with latid-mean\ terrao limitcs, lines. 

A similar custom is observetl in Loudon. The boys 
of the diO'erent charity schools, accomjtanied by the 
narish oHicera and teachers, go annually ro\imi th*? 
DouudaricB of their resncctive parishes, and, as it is 
called, “ boat the bouiuis ” with long wicker wands. 

LAND-STAIL, s. The j)art of a dam-lieml 
which counects it with the laud adjoining. 

“ Sir Patrick craved power to affix the Innd-etail of 
his <lam*hcjMl oii the other side of the river, whereof 
Lintbill has either right or couunonty,” Fountainh. 
i. 313. 

Land and A.-S. dael^ Su.-C5. daelle^ locus, q. land- 
place, 

LAND-STANE, s. A stone found among 
the soil of a field, Berwicks. 

“ In all free soils, numerous stones, provincially 
termed land-sfonett, are found of various sizes, from the 
smaller gravel up to several ])oun(ls weight, and often 
in vast abuiulanco. ” Agr. Surv. Berw., p. 35. 

LANDTIDE, s. The undulating motion in 
the air, as perceived in a droughty day ; 
the effect of evaporation, Clydes. Summer- 
coutsj synon. 

Tliey .scoiipit owre a dowie waste, 

Wbar flower h.ad never blawn, 

Whar the dew ne’er .si’anc't, nor the landWle dane’d, 
Nor rain ha<l ever fawn. 

lialUul, Edin. May., Ocl. 1818, p. 328. 

Q. the tide that floats on the land or ground, from 
the resemblance of the exhalations to the motion of 
the waves of the sea. 

LAND-TJRIPPIT, 8. The 8and-j)iper, a 
bird. Galloway. 

“The sea-fowls are sand-pipers, here called land- 
trippers," kc, P. Kirkcudbright, Statist. Acc., xi. 14. 

LANDWARD, Landart, Landuakt, adj. 
1. Inland, of or belonging to the country; as 
opposed to burghs. 
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*^The inaist anciaiit nobilis that hes bene in aid 
tymisy tha detestit vrbanite, and deairit to lyue in vil- 
lagis and landuart tounis to be echeiphirdis. Oumpl. 
S., p. 66. 

2. Having the manners of the country, rus- 
tic, boorish, S. 

But, bred up far frac shilling courts, 

III moorland glens, where nought 1 see, 

But now and then some Zan/i^rnass, 

What sounds polite can How from mo t 

Itmuisay's WorlcSf i. 102. 

“This idea of rusticity,” as Sir J. Sinclair oljserves, 
“seems to have been taken from a notion, that tho 
interior parts of the country are more barbarous and 
uncivilized than those of the sea-coast.” Observ., p. 
103. 

The term Utiulwartf however, as used by itself, has 
no reference to the sea-coast, but merely to tho country. 

A literary friend remarks, that, being opposed to a 
town or burgh, it hence signifies rude or unpolished ; 
as in Lat. ciolUs from civiHy tuhUcuh from run ; and in 
Gr. a<rrt/fdj, urbanus, civilis, scitus, from d<rru, urbn. 

This term is sometimes used adverbially. 

“ And thay that sa l^eis fuiidin, haue a certane takin 
^0 landwart of the schireflis, and in burrowia of alder- 
men and baillois.” Acts, ,1a. 1., 1424, c. 4fl, edit. l.'SBd. 

“To burrow and landwart” is tho common distinc- 
tion used in our laws. 

“/Vir to the landwart^ out o’ dykt o* the scay is a 
common phrase among the fishermen on the coasts of 
rife and Angus.” Gl. C’omid. 

It sometimes occurs us a s, 

“ At last scho was dclyuerit of ane son naniit Walter, 
quhilk within few ycris becanio ane vuilyeant & lusty 
man, of greter ourago & s^ireit than ouy man that was 
iiurist in lamhvart^ as he was.” Bellcnd. Cron,, b. xii. 
c. 5, Uuri, Booth. 

A. -8. land^ rus, and, wcard^ versus, toward the coun- 
try. V. Land. 

LAND-WASTEK, «. A im.digal, a spend- 
thrift, Clydes. 

LANDWAYS, adv. By land, overland, a.s 
opposed to conveyanee by sea. 

“ He lists a number of liravo centlemen to sei’ve 
ill tho said guards, well horsed, and ho has tlicin land' 
wai/e to London, and from thence transported them by 
sea over into France.” Spalding, i. 20. 

Tout, land-iiryht inter teiTostre. 

To LANE, r. [To lie.] 

I may not ga with the, (lulmt wil thow mair ? 

Ha with tho 1 bid nooht for to htncj 

1 am full red that 1 emu never aguino. 

Priests of PcblUf i. 41. 

Leave ? Ol. Pink. I have been inclined to view this 
as bearing the sense of conceal. But it seems tho same 
with layne ; merely signifying not to tie^ to tell tho 
truth ; “a common cxjdotive,’^ os Sir W. Scott has ob- 
served. It occurs frequently in Sir Tristrem — 

Nay, luoder, mmyht to layn^ 

Tins tlief thi brother slough. P. 94. 

In the same sense we may understand tue following 
passages : 

Moiiye alleageaiice lele, in lede nooht to lane it, 

Off Aristotle, and all men, schairi^lyo tlmi .sohewe. 

lloulate^ i. 21, MS. 

For the (luhilk thir lordis, in lode nocht to lane it, 

He Ijesociit of socour, as sovrane in saile. 

That thai wald pray Natiuro his present to renew. 

md,y iil. 17, MS. 


In one place it seems to signify conceal : 

From tho lady we will not lanCy 

That ye are now come home again. 

Sift EgeiflCy p. 14. 

V. Layne, 3. 

LANE, n. A loan ; or perhaps ^t. 

The thrld wolf Is men of heretage ; 

As lordis that hes landis be Goals lane, 

Jlenrjfsoney Bann, P., p. 120, st. 19. 

“That naneof his liegis tak vpown hand— to tak 
ony greittar proffeit or annual rent for the lane of mo- 
ney — l)ot ten for the hundreth.” Acts Ja. VI., 1697, 
Ed. 1814, p. 120. 

Su.-G. laany donum, concessio, from laen-ay Uurn^ay 
to lend, to give. ** 

Hire (vo. Lama) mentions the very phrase which 
occurs here as of great antiquity, and as applied by the 
peasants of the north to all the fruits of the field. 

Annotabo,— omnia cerealia dona a ruricolis nostris 
appellari guds laany quod proprie notat Dei do|yam.‘ 
Autiquitatem phraseos testatur Hist. Alex. M. 

The. fylla aik sioa of Onda laane: 

Ita se oppleiit Dei munere, hoc eat, oibo potuque. 

Tent, teeny also, is rendered, praodium clieutelare vel 
beneiioiarium, colonia, feudum ; Kilian. 

LANE, 8. 1. AJbrook of which the motion 

is so slow as to be scarcely perceptible, 
Galloway, Laiiarks. Expl. “the hollow 
course of a large rivulet in meadow-ground/^ 
Dumfr. * 

2. Applied to those parts of a river or rivulet, 
which arc so smooth as to answer this de- 
scription, Galloway. 

Isl. lolly intermiBBio,''also sta^iun ; fon-a, sta^are ; 
Idan oy tepesccre, tabcscere. But perhaps it is still 
more nearly allied to laenay locus maris vel stagni, 
a tempestate immunis, ob interf^sitos et objectos 
montes ; lialdorson. Biaerylaena is used in the same 
sense ; Star Ion, a pool of this kind in the sea-shore. 
A literary friend refers to Or. Xriv-os, lacus, canalis. 

LANE, part, pa, [Prob. laid, or smeared.] 

“Grantit be vmquhile king James the secund — to 
the said burgh of Kirkcudbri^t— power to bv and sell 
lane skynes.hydes, and all vther kynd of mercnandice. ” 
Acts Cha. I., Kcl. 1814, v. 524. 

This, I apprehend, has the same signification with 
laid, as now used. Skinners call those laid eMne, that 
arc l)ought with all the tar and grease on them, with 
which they had been besmeared for the defence of the 
sheep through the winter ; q. lain, 

LANE, adj, lione, alone. 

Think yo it noebt ane blest band that bindis so fast, 

That none unto it adew may say hot the deithe lane t 
Punbar, Maitland Pome, p. 46. 

Hence the phraseology, Ats lane, hir lane, their lane, 
&c., S. n 

Tlio cadger dims, now cleikit from the crelll. 

And ludds uploips to lordships all thair laina, 

Montgomery, MS, Chron, 8, P,, lit 499. 
Tliorc me they left, and I, but any mair, 

Gatewards my lane, unto the glen nn fare. 

Boss's Melenore, p. 81. 

By a peculiar idiom in the S. this is frequently 
conjoined with tho pronoun ; as his lane, her lane, my 
lane ; sometimes as one word/'Aimf ane; 

He— quait. aside the fire hiniUme, 

Was harmless as the soukin’ wean. 

Picken*s Poems, 1. 8. 

Oawin Douglas uses myne alane, V. Alane, 
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Hence the phn^ It iane^ This ii the idiom of 
Angus for its lane in other counties* 

Then Nory says, I see a house it lane, 

Bat far nor near of house mair spy I nano. 

JiasPs Helenore, p. 75. 

Lanelt, Lanxslie, adj. Lonely, South and 
West of S. 

The hares, tn mony an amorous whud, 

Bid scour the grass out-through, 

And far, far in a lanUy wood, 

I heard the cuahot coo. 

T. ScotVs PoetnSf p. 376. 

** Being a lanely widow- woman, I was blate amang 
sfiangers in the b^t.’* The Steam-Boat, p. 38. 

To court the Muse’s help In sang, 

Wad gi’e me fouth o’ pleasure ; — 

Or, in some lanely rustic bower, 

To tune the lyre unseen. 

Picken*s Poenis, 1788, p. 56. | 

Lai^linjbss, a. Loneliness, S. O. 

Lanerby, adj. Tlie same with Laneli/j Ayrs* 
apparently from an improper use of A lanerly. 

— “Purposing — to devise — in what manner she 
should take revenge upon the profligate prodigal for 
having thought so little of her principle, merely lx:- 
cause she was a latterly widow bent with ago and poor- 
tith.** R. Oilhaize, ii. 202. 

The same use of the term occurs ibid., p. 265. 

Lanesome, dSlj. Lonely, S. 

“Stately and greon in your bonny bonny ranks — 
green wi’ yere simmer livery were ye whan I first saw 
this latmomt glen.” Blackw. Mag., June 1820, p. 283. 

“ I wud like to die here, up in my ain bit garret, 
for a’ iny fi'eens are now dead, and 1 am a tantsome 
body on the yerth.” M. Lyndsay, p. 282. 

This may merely be on abbrev. of alane^ q. v. Scren., 
however, derives E. lone from Isl. lein-a^ occultaro, 
leine, latebrao. He mentions as syiiou. Sw. locnlUjt^ 
clandeatina, abditus. 

[Lanesomness, Lanesumness, 8. Loneliness, 
Clydes. More generally used tliaii laneh- 

To LANG, V. n. To long, S. 

Whan they hod eaten, and were atraitly ])ang\l, 

To hew her answer Bydby greatly /o/iy’d. 

And Lindy did ua keej) her laiig in pain. 

liosa'a UHenoref p’. 62. 

Germ, lang-en, A.-S. laeng-iaUt Su.-G. latiy-la, do- 
siderare. 

This is a secondary sense of the v. which signifies to 
draw, to draw out, to protract. It has this significa- 
tion in other dialects; A.-S. Uxng-ian^ ye^aeng-an, 
Alem. leng^en, Germ, lang-en^ trahero, protrahero, pro- 
longare. 

To Lang, v» n. To belong, to become, to be 
proper or suitable. 

He is na man, of swylk a kynd 
^mmyn, hot of the dewylis strynd, 

That can noth 3 rr do na say 
Than langis to trowth and gud fay. 

Wyntovm, vi. 18. 820. 

rForgane thare face is sett reddy, 

AU dautyis langand till ane kingia feist 

Doug. Virgil, v. 185. 87. 

Lat thame commaund, and we sail fnmis here 
The ime graith, the werkmen, and the wrichtis, 

And all tost to the schippis hxngis of richtis. 

Ibid,, 378. 40. 


Sometimes it is used without a prep. 

And hir besech, that sche will in thy nede 
Hir coun.se11e geve to thy welefare and spede ; 

And that ache will, as langith hir office, 

Be thy gude lady, help and couiiseiloure. 

K%ng*8 iii. 41. 

Germ, lang-en, pertinere. 

Wachter views this as a metaphorical sense of lang' 
en, tangt>ro, to touch; “because,” he says, “things 
pertaining to us resemble those which are contiguous, 
I.O., which nearly touch us.” But, although this 
learned writer soems disposed to view lany-cn, tangere, 
08 radically different from lang-fti, trahere : the former 
appeal's to bo merely a secondary sense of the latter. 
Objects are said to touch each other, whou the one is 
su drawn out, or extended, as to make the nearest 
possible a 2 )proximation to the other. 

LANO, Lange, adj. 1. Long, S. Yorks. 

Eftyr all this Maxiiniane. 

Agayne the enipyro wuld luivo tanc ; 

And for that caun, in*tyl gret stryfo 

Hm leilu a langf^ tyiuc of hy» lyfo 

Wyth Constantyiiys Noiiiiys IhVc, 

Tluit aindyd to that vyawto. 

Wyntoum, v. 10. 478. 

To think king, to liocomo weary, especially in w^aiting 
for any object ; evidently an elliptical phrase, (]. to 
think t/ic time long, 

0 wow I Olio’ ho, were 1 as free, 

As first when I saw this country, 

How blylh and merry wad I Ik* 1 

And i wild never tnink lung. 

Oaberlunyic-utan, JUtson's S, Simgs, i. 165. 

Latig is used in the same sense in almost all the 
northern languages. 

2. Continual, incessant ; as, “ the laity din o* 
a scliulo,” i.c., school, Abcrd. 

This appears to be formed from the v., as originally 
signifying, to draw out. The primary idea is un- 
doubtedly length as to extension of liodios. It is 
applied to time only in a secondary sense. 

Lang, adi\ Long, for a long time. 

Lang asscgcund thaire thai lay. 

Wgntoirn, viii. 37. 15i>. 

1 king hue thonglit, my youthfu’ friend, 

A Homothing to have Kent you, 

Tho’ it .should servo nae oilier end 
Than just a kind manento. 

Jhtrns, iii. 208. 

Lang, «. 1. Mony a lang, for a long time, 

Ang. 

— Was ye a-field that day, 

Fan the wihl Kettrin ca'd your gueeds away '( 

Na, mi, she -says, f liaii na use to gang 
Unto the glen to herd this nmiy a lamt. 

)tms*s Uelenore, p. 31. 

2. At the lany, at length, South of S. 

** At the kiunge, I stevcllit backo, and, lowten dowiie, 
set mai nebb to ane geU in the dor.” Hogg’s Wint. 
Tales, ii. 41. 

[3. The lawj and the short, the result, conse- 
quence, ^outcome ; as, The lany and the 
short o* his ten years' law jilea was ruin to 
him an’ his,” S.J 

Lano-boaud, 8. The long table used in a 
farm-house, at which master and servants 
were wont to sit at meat, Loth. 
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—A’ the langhoard now does grane, 

Wi* flwacks o’ kale — 

The Har'st Rig, st. 137. 
Tliey a' thrang round the lang board now 
Whore there is meat for ilka mou’. 

Fanner's Ha', at. 62, 

Lang-bowls, 8, pL A game, mucli used in 
Angus, in which lieavj leaden bullets are 
thrown from the hand. He who flings his 
bowl farthest, or can reach a given point 
with fewest throws, is the victor. 

Lang-craig, 8, 1. A name given to an onion 
that grows all to the stalk, while the bulb 
does not form properly, S.; q. lo7ig neck. 

2. A cant term for a purse, Abcrd. 

0 ! had yo seen, wi* what a waefu’ frown, 

Ho drew lang craig, and tauld tho sou shy (lown. 

Shirrefs Poevis, p. 36. 

[Lang-CRATGIT, adj. Long-necked ; as, “ the 
Icwg^craujit heron,” (Ardea major ^ Lin.) S, 

1. <ano days. Afore lung days, ere long, Ang. 

Wo's hao you coupled tlioii afore lang dags. 

Ross's JicUmore, p. 39. 

Hero Lang ia used iu tho sense of reinoto. 

Lang Halter Time. A phrase formerly 
in use, in Loth, at least, to denote the season 
of the year, wlien, tlie fitdds being cleared, 
travellers and others claimed a right of 
occasional pasturage. 

“Tho country waa very little inclosed. — At Dalkeith 
fair, when the crops were off the ffrouiid, it was called 
— long halter time. Hio cattle during tho fair, got 
leave to stray at largo.” Nicol’s Advent., p. 203. 

[Lang-head, e. A person of superior mind, 
shrewd and far-seeing, Clydes.] 

Lang-headit, adj. Having a gi'eat strctcli 
of understanding, liavinginuch foresight, S. 

“Then he’s sic an aiild-farrau lang-hmdit chield as 
never took up tho trade o* kateran in our time.” Rob 
Roy, ii. 289. 

lie’s a la?igheadU hdlow, that Hector MacNeill. 

Pickens Poems, ii. 131. 

Lang-kail, 8. Coleworts not sliorii, S. 

And there will ho langhtil and pottage, 

And bannocks of barley meal. 

Ritson's S. Sutigs, I. 203. 
She wadnae eat nae bacon, 

She wadnne eat nae beef, 

She wadnae eat nae lang-kail, ' 

For fyling o’ her tootli. 

Herd's Coll., ii. 213. 

The Icelanders use tho same word, but os denoting 
chopped coloworts ; langkdl, ininutal oleraciuin. 

V, Kail. t 

[Lang-hp, 8. 1. A name for ^Hhe sulks f* 

sulkiness, Clydes., BanfTs. 

2. A person of a sulky, morose nature, Clydes.] 

[Lang-lippit, adj. Sulky, morose, melan- 
cholic, ibid.] 


Lang-ltjggbd, Lang-luggit, adj. Quick 
of hearing, given to gossiping, S. 

“ I’ll tell ye that after we are done wi’ our supper, 
for it will may be no be sae weel to speak about it 
while that langdugged limmer o’ a lass is garni disking 
I in and out o* the room.” Guy Mannering, iii« 101. 


[Lang-lugs, 8. 1. A name giuen to one 

who is given to listening, eavesdropping, or 
gossiping, Clydes. 

2. A common name for the donkey, ibid.] 


Lang-nebbit, adj. 1. Having a long nose, S. 

Impos’d on by lang-nebbit jnmUrs, 

Stock-jobbers, brokers, cheating smugglers, 

Wha set their gowdeu gims sae wylie, 

Tho’ ne’er sae cautious, they’d be^ile ye. 

Ramsay's Poem, i.«e30. 

V. Nerb. 


To shaw their skill richt far frae hame, 

Many lang-nebbed canins came, 

Some set up rown-tree in the byre, 

Some heaved sa’t into the fire. 

Some sprinkled water on the floor. 

Home figures made amaug the stoor. 

Train's Poetical Reveries, p. fiS. 


2. Acute in understanding, Fife, Perths.; 
synon, with Lang-headit; q. piercing far 
with his beak. 


3. Prying, disposed to criticise, S. 

, 0 ye lang-netibit pryin’ race, 
who kittle words an’ letters trace. 

Up to their vera rbin’ place, &c. 

Ruickbie*8 Address to Critics, p. 188. 

4. Applied to a staff ; respecting its pro7\g or 
point, Ettr, For. 

“ He had a large lang-nebbit staff in his hand, which 
Laidlaw took particular notice of, thinking it would l)e 
a good help for the young man in the rough way he had 
to gang.” Blackw. Mag., Mar. 1823, p. 317. 

5. Uvsed to denote preternatural beings in gene- 
ral, Ayrs. 

“O, sir, Hallowe’en among us is a dreadful night ! 
witches and warloiks, and a^ langnebbU things, hae a 
power and dominion unspeakable on Hallowe’en.” R. 
Gilhaize, ii. 217. 

(). Applied to learned terms, or such as have 
the appearance of pedantry. What a Roman 
would have denominated sesquipedalia verba^ 
we call lang-nebbit words, S. 

“ He’ll no be sae lang-nebbit wi’ his words the mom 
at ten o’clock, when a’ the Cai*dinal’s gude Canary’s 
out o’ his heads” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 9^, 


Lang pare eft. Long after, for a long time. 

Scotland was disawarra left. 

And wast nere lyand lang pare eft. 

Wyntonm, iii. 8. 116. 

Probably corr. from A.-S. lang-/aer, of long dura- 
tion : whence lang-femysse, long distance of time. 

“Item, ane langsaddil-bed." Inventories, A. 1566, 
p. 173. ^ 

This is a vicious orthography of LanpHttU, q. v. 

We find the phrase LangsadlU form' also used. 
“ Ane tangsadill/onn of fyr [fir] woroht iiij sh.” Ibid., 
V. 17. 
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Lako-saddill bed, Lanoaaild bed. Perw 
hap$ a corr. of Lamg-teUle. It is also 
written Langtald. 

** Ane langioUd bedt ane compter, ane cop almer\’, 
and oan^ll kyat,” Ac. Aberd. Reg., V. 16. 

Lang sands. To Leave one to the Lang Sa7id$^ 
to thrqv one out of a share in property, to 
which he has a just claim. 

There waa an express quality in the assignation in 
favours of Pitreichy.—Notwitlistancling of this clog, it 
would appear Udney transacts for the baill, pays him- 
relf, ana Traees Pitreichy to the lang taiuU, Fouu- 
tainh. Deo. Suppl., ii. 6^. 

A singular metaphor, borrowed from the forlorn 
situation of a stranger, who, deserted by others, is be- 
wildered, in seeking his way, among the tractless satuls 
. on the sea-shore. 

Lano-sbat, g. The same with Lanq^settle^ 
Aberd. 

“The master commonly [sat] on a kind of wooden 
sof^ called a long-neat ; from the back of which a deal 

^d, 
to 
P- 



Lano-settlb, Lano-saddle, jy, A long 
wooden semt, resembling a settee, wliich 
formerly constituted part of tlie furniture 
of a farmer’s house ; it was placed at the 
fireside, and generally appropriated to the 
gudeman^ South of S. 

** The air sail haue ane langneitil lied with ane arras 
work, ane mantle, ane napsek, aue ruif of ane bed, 
ane pair of bed-courtiiiis, ’ Balfour’s Pract., p. 234. 
Qu. a settee-bed, a bed made up as a seat in the day- 
time; A.-S. lang^ long, and sell, a seat; heahnetl, a 
high seat 

An' “ Ijet u« pray,” quo’ the gude old carle, 

An' “ Let us pray,^ quo’ he ; 

But ray luve sat on the lang-settle, 

An’ never a knee bent he. 

Hcmaina of Nithsdale Song^ p. 25. 

“ Lang-eettk, a bench like a settee ; North. ” Grose. 

Lang-tailed, Long-tailed, adj. Prolix, 
tedious, S. 

“It is said this long-tailed supplication was well 
heard of by the brethren of the General Assembly.” 
Spalding, ii. 95. 

Lang-TONGUED, adj, 1. Loose-tongued, too 
free in conversation, S. 

‘ The foul fa* you, that I suld say sae,’ he cried out 
to hta mother, ♦ for a lang-tongued wife, as my father, 
honest man, aye ca'd ye I Couldna let the leddy 
a^e wi* your whiggery ? Tales of my Undlord, ii. 

2. Babbling, apt to communicate what ought 
to be kept secret, S. 

fl gae hmg wi’ baim ;” Ramsay’s 

P- i i*®** too soon tell others of their 

situatioii. 


L^O-WATp, prep, [and odr.] Alongst ; 
[lengthwise; as, “K was laid down lana- 
vmyn” Cljdes.] 


— “ Or ellis to grant power— to sett, impose, and vp- 
lift oertane new custumes for a certane space of tul 
scheip, ky, oxin, horssis, seckis of wool, hydis, and sic 
vtheris that passis tang \vayta the said brig to the effect 
aboue writtin.” Acts Ja. VL, 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 519. 
The same in the Act iinmeiliatoly following. 

I have met with no term exactly similar. Sw. lang- 
metja^ signifies from a distance, from abroad ; Wideg. 

Lanoabe, Langayr, Lanoere, Lanoyke, 
ode. Long since, long ere now. 

I knew fill wole, that it waa thou Utngare^ 

That by thy craft and nuent wylis ha slo, 

Our confederatioun triiblit and trete. 

Dong. Virgil^ 434. 8. 

Syc sawis war langayr out of tby niyndo. 

lUd., 339. 38. 

From A.-S. lang^ and ane, Belg. etr, prius. As has 
been observed, it is a complete inversion of E. ei'elong. 

To L ANGEL, V, a, 1. To tie together the two 
legs of a horse, or other animal, on one 
side; as, ‘‘to langel a horse,” Aberd. 

Langefgn, i.e., to langle, is an 0. E. v. 

“ Utngelyn or bindyn togetler. Oolligo Compedio.” 
Prompt. Parv. The latter Lat. term shows that it has 
been used to denote the act of tying the foot together. 

2. To entangle. 

Fat gars you then, luisoliiovous tyke I 
For this propine to prig, 
niat your sma^ banes wou’d langel Hair, 

They aie sue iinc-o* big. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 12. 
Su.dj}. lang-a, to retard, from lang, long. 

Langel, Langell, «. V. Lanuet. 

Langelt, LANGLETrT, part. pa. Having 
the fore and hind legs tied together, to 
prevent running, ibid. 

Lanoeb,L.vngoure,«. 1. Weariness, dejec- 
tion. 

Langoar lent is in land, al lii litnes i.s loist. 

Dong, Virgil, 238. a. 20. 

It is always pron. langer. To hnld ane out of Ian- 
yer, to keep one from becoming dull, to amuse one, S. 

“He was a fine gabby, auld-farroti early, and held 
us browly o* langer f hV the rod.” Journal from 

London, p. 2. 

“Out o’ sight, out o’ langer," Ferguson’s S. Prov., 
p. 26. 

2. Earnest desire of, eagerness for. 

“ Would est thou desire to dwell with the Lord, 
desire to flit out of thy bodie : for if thou host not a 
desire, but art afraide to flit, it is a token that thou 
hast no lanyour of God, and that thou shalt neuer 
dwell with him.” Rollocke on the Passion, p. 38a 
This may be merely Lat. Uingmr, Fr. langueur, id. 
But there is considerablejprohability in the hint thrown 
out by Ruckl. that it is from long, 8. lang, as we say, 
to think lang, i.o., to become weary. It may bo added, 
that the Goth, tenns, expressive of gaiety, are bor- 
rowed from the adj. directly opposed, as signifying 
ehort. V. Jamph, Bchortsum. 

It ought to be observed that to Langure is an 0. E. 
r. to which Mr. Todd has given a place in the E. Dic- 
tionary. Not only does Huloet use it ; but it oocurs 
in Prompt. Parv. “ Lanyuryn in sekeness. Langueo.” 
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Lanoet, Langell, 8. A tether, or rope, by 
wliich the fore and hinder feet of a horse 
or cow are fastened together, to hinder the 
animal from kicking, &c., S. 

**lt is not long since Lonso boro langeit, no wonder 
she fall and break her nock,’*S. Prov. ; “spoken when 
one has suddenly started up in a high station, and 
behaves himself saucily in it ; ” Kelly, p. 198. Fer- 
guson gives it thus: “It is a short while since the 
louse Ixire the langcll;** p. 21. “Ye have ay a foot 
out of the tangle;*' Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 82. This 
seems the more ancient form, as allied to the v. Langaly 
Cl. V. Langet^ indeed, seems merely the part. pa. of 
tne w., q. langelt^ that by wliich any animal is en- 
tangled. A. Bor. langkd^ “having the logs coupled 
together at a small distance,” (11. Grose. 

Hence, to lowse a tangtd^ metaph., to make haste, to 
(quicken one’s pace, S. 

This is Langlit, or Langelt^ in Roxb. ; 

Langis, prep. Along. V. Langouh. 

Ane halo legioiin In ane rout followis h>TTi, — 

And thuy that duelJin langis the schil ryuoro 
Of Anion. 

D(yug. Virgilf 232. 88. 

AfangiSf q. v. is used in the same sense. But langis 
is evidently the more simple form ; Su.-G. laangs, 
laanga ntmed JiodeHy along the river’s side ; Belg. 
langsj id. kings de at matt alongst the street. The 
origin is kwg, long, extend^id : for the term convoys 
the idea of one object advancing in respect of motion, 
or extending as to situation, as far as another mentioned 
ill connexion. 

Lanolins, prep, mid adv, Alongst, S. B. 

When she lu*r loof had looked hack and fore, 

And drawn licr fingers langlins every score, 

Up in htjr fuc-c look.s tlic uuld hag forfalni. 

Ross's Ilelmare, p. 61. 

From langt and the termination h'«[/, q. v. 

Langous, p7‘ep, Alongst. V. Langis, id. 

“ Als gud hagyiig tbroucht the cloiss, & langous the 
hous syd.” Ahcrd. Keg., A. 15.3.'5, V. 16, p. 639. 

Langrin, AT Langrin, adv. At length, S. ; 
at the long run, E. 

At langriut vvi’ waxin and flecchin, 

And .some honnic wallics I’nio 1 1 ah, 

Ami nianiiiiic and du<hlic’M hesoochin, 

She knit up her thrum to his wah. 

Jamuson's Vopular RalLf i. 295. 

[Langstn, Langsins, adv. Long since ; as, 
‘‘ It’s latujsm, niony a year, he did that,” 
Clydes. V. Langs YNE.] 

Langs UM, adj. I, Slow, tedious, S., in a 
general sense. 

“That oftcr the tedious, chargeable and langaum 
porsuto in obtenin^^ of thair decrcitis, — the cxccutioun 
of the docreitis geviu bo quhatsumeuir Jugeis — althocht 
obttiiiit 1)6 maist langaum proces, wor altogidder frus- 
trat,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1584, Kd. 1814. p. 300. 

On fute I sprent, into my bare sark, 

Wilful for to conqilete niy langsum v’ark. 

Dong. Virgilt 403. 54. 

A.-S. langsum^ nimis longus, Isl. langsamurf Tout. 
lamjsaem, tardus, Icntus. 

2. Tedious, in relation to time, S. 

llogh hey, she says, a.s soon os she came near, 

There’s been a langsotne day to me, my dear. 

Ross's Jlelowj'e, p. 66. 


.3. Tediousness in regard to local extension ; 
as, a langsotne gait, a long road, S. 

But yet nao cuintray in her sight appears, 

But dens au* bums, an* bare an’ langsotne moors. 

Ross’s Helenore, First Ed., p. 64. 

4. Denoting procrastination; as, ‘‘YeVe ay 
langsum in cornin’ to the schule,” 

[5. Feeling lonely, Clydes., Perthll, Banffs.] 

Langsumlib, adv. Tediously, S. 

Langsumness, 8. 1. Tediousness, delay, S. It 
is sometimes improperly written as if an^E. 
word. 

“ We — must entreat your favour, both for our short- 
ness in the abrupt abrid^ent of our answer, and for 
our longsomenesa in sending.” Society Contending^ 

p. 289. 

[2. Loneliness, Perths., Banffs.] 

Langsyne, adv. Long ago, long sin(*e. 

flame o’er langsyne^ you hae lieen blyth to pack 
Your a’ upon a sarkless soldier’s back. 

ff Ferguson’s PoemSy ii. 74. 

Langsyne. is sometimes used as if it were a noun. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’ ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o’ latigsyne t ( 

Bumst iv. 128. 

A.-S. longe siththany diu exinde j Sw. laenge sedan^ 
long ago, long since. V. Stne. 

LANGt’AILLIE, a. 

“ Ano compter rowndcll, compter clayth with twa 
langfailtks,” AWd. Reg., A. 15^, V. 16, 

Tout, and Fr. /alie signifies a large vail, or long robe 
worn by females. 

LANGSPIEL, 8. A species of harp, Shetl. 

— “A knocking at the door of the mansion, with the 
sound of the Gue and the Langspidt announced, by 
their tinkling chime, the arrival of fresh revellers.” 
The Pirate, ii. 40. 

Isl, spilt lusus lyrae ; s/nV-a, ludere lyra, G. Andr. ; 
spilt fidium cantus, spikat tibia canere, spilamadr, tibi- 
cen, llaldorsou ; Su.-G. speka^ ludere, spelman^ auloe- 
diiB, tibicen. The word, I find, is Norwegian ; Lang- 
spelt laangapelt defined by Hallager, “ a lund of harp, 
on which country xmoplo play.” 

[LANG VIA, V. Longie.] 

[To LANGVURDEN, v. n. To become 
long, Shetl. No. langvoreriy Germ, lang-- 
iverdenj id.] 

[Lang vu EDEN, adj. Long-shaped, ibid* 

L ANNIMOR, 8. A person employed by con- 
tcmiinoiis proprietors to adjust marches be- 
tween their lands, Ayrs. 

This is evidently a corruption of the legal term 
Landimert q. v. 

To LANS, Lanob, v. a. and n* 1. To throw 
out, to fling, 

Frekis in forstame rewllit weill thar gsr, 

Ledys on luff burd, with a lordlik for, 

Lansys laid out, to thar passage sound. 

Wailace, U. 67, MS. 
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—Leadi on leibord with lordly feere, 
iMnt$ laid out to look their passage sound. 

Edit, 1648, p. 211. 


^Leidt on loof-boaid, with a lord-like oflfeir. 

Lemy$ laid out, their passage for to sound. 

1768, p. Zni. 


1 auapoct that kdy9 does not signify hads affixed 
to lines, for the purpose of taking soundings ; but 
pemUt as eouivalent to JrekU in the preceding line ; 
ana that^id is for Idd or lead. Thus lansus laid 
is throws out lead, the sing, being very froquontly used 
in S. for the pi. 


2. To spring forward, to move ^v^tll velocity. 

^ Qoham Tumus, latiscmd liciitly ouer the landis, 
with spere in hand persewis for to spyll. 

Doug, Virgil, 297, 16. 


8. It seems to denote the delicate and lively 
strokes of a musician on his violin. 


o* Ihome Lutar wes thair menstral mcit, 

- as he culd laiiaa / 

He plsyit sa schill, and sang sa sweit, 

Quhill Towsio tuk ane transs. 

Chr,K.,Ht,e, 

The minstrels, it is said, could in general acquit 
themselves as dancers, as well as singers and poets. 1 
am inclined, however, to view tko tenn as used in the 
sense given above. 

Fr. lanc-er, to fling. The term seems Ixirrowcd from 
the act of throwing a lance or spear ; L, B. lanceare, 
hastiludio sc|ge exercerc ; Arm. lanc-a, jaculari, 
lanceam vibrare. [Hence ae lancet*, to rush upon.] 


Lans, Launce, s. a leap, a spring. 

And he that wes in juperty 
To de, n launce ho till him maid. 

And gat him bo the nek but l»aid. 

Barbour, x. 414, MS. 

A loup, edit. 1620. 

LANSPREZED, s, A term of contempt, 
borrowed from the military life. 

Held biased, marmissed, lansprczed to thy lowns. 

Polwart, WoUson'a CoU., iii. 32. 

The term is used by Massinger : 

“ I will turn lance 

“The lowest range and meanest officer in an anny 
is called the lancepemdo or prezado, who is the leader 
or governor of half a file ; and therefore is commonly 
called a middle-man, or captain over four,^* The 
Soldier*s Accidence, Massinger, iii. 51, N. 

0,E. Uiwitpemdc, “one that has the command of ten 
soldiers, the lowest officer in a foot company, who is 
to assist the corporal in his duty, and supply his place 
in absence ; an under-corporal ; ’* Phillips. 

Fr. lanct’ptaaade, the meanest officer in a foot com- 
ly; Coto. Lance BpexacUc is thus defined, Diet. 
IV.: “Est un officicr reforme, ciui etoit entrofois un 
gendarme demonto qu’on pla 9 oit dans I’infantcrie avec 
quelque avantage, dont on a fait Annpeesade, qui marche 
apr^a le <»por2. Pape a encore pour sa garde, 
outre trois cens Suisses, douce lances apesMUca, ou 
officiers reform^.” It is also written lantmecade and 
hmscapezsuyU, The term is properly Ital. tancia apez- 
tata; lancia, a lance, and apezzata, broken, synon. 
with lancia roUa, It seems originally to refer to the 
reduction of the regiment or corps, in which such 
officers Imve served. Lanaprezed to ihy lowna, is there- 
fore equivalent to, petty officer to thy rascally fol- 
lowers: as hdd biaitt and marmiaaed signify, Imld 
hnssara aud marmoset. 


LANT, 9. 1. Commotion, confusion, Aberd. 


[2. A dilemma, a standstill, Baiiifs.] 

3. The old name for the game at cards now 
called Looy S. Hence, perhaps, 

[To Lant, V. a. 1 . To reduce to a dilemma ; 
to cause to stand still, as in certain games, 
ibid. 

2. To cheat, as in a bargain or game, ibid. 

3. To throw the responsibility on another, ibid. 

4. To mock, jeer, gibe, ibid.] 

Lantit, part. adj. Reduced to a dilemma, 
Banff s., Ettr. For. 

LANTEN-KAH^. V. Lentutn. 

[LANTFAEL, 3 . The flood-tide, Shetl. 
Dan. land^ land, shore, and faldy a rushing 
or rapid course.] 

To LAP, r. a. 1. To environ; applied to 
the surrounding of a place with armed men, 
in order to a siege. It has the ])rep. about 
added. 

Hot Sothoroun men durst her no cast**!! hald, 

Boi left Hcotland, befor an I yow laid, 

Haitfanc Morton, n ca})ilam> fors and fell, 

That held Duinle. Than Wallace wald iiocht duell ; 

Thiddyr he ]>a8t, ami laimyt it alwiit. 

W(dl(u'e, ix. 1810, MS. also, xi. 96. 

“ Mouseoor Tillihatie — forced thamo to tak auo peill 
houa in Linlithgow, for saiftieof thair lyvcs. — Bot thi« 
noble regent la)» manlie ahont the houH, and soidgit it 
evir till he constrained thamo to render the same.” 
Pitscottio’s Cron., p. 306. 

“Seeing him so few in company, they followed 
hastily, being under cloud and silence of night, lap 
aboal the house, and tried to tirr it.” Spalding, i. 30. 

As lap about is also used as the prel, of the v, to 
Loup, it is at times diflicult to ascertain to which of 
the verbs this phrase belongs. V. Lour, i*. 

2. To embrace ; applied to the body. 

(irullyng on bis kneis, 

lie lappii me fast by baitb the Iheys. 

Doug. Virgil, 88. 64. 

Genua amplcxus, Virg. 

[3. To wrap round ; as in splicing a fishing- 
rod, the thread or cord is lapped round, 
Clydes. 

4. To cover, to patch ; a.s in mending a shoe, 
ibid.] 

5. To fold ; used in a sense nearly the same 
with that of the E. word, but in relation to 
battle. 

— Thay clesirit on the land, 

To lap in armus, and adione hand in liamt 

Ibid., 470. 42 . 

From St?.-0., Germ., lapp, Alcm. lapjm, A.-S. laepp, 
segmeutum panni, a small bit of cloth. [Dan. lappe, 
to patch.] 

* Lap, Lapp, «. [1. A wrap or roll round ; 

as, “Tak’ the string anither lap roun’,” 
Clydes. 
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2. A patch, a covering put on for the purpose 
of mending, as on a shoe, the board of a 
boat, &c. Clydes., Shetl.] 

3. Metaph. applied to the extremity of one 
wing of an army. 

“ With him the laird of Ccafoord and Farnihurst, 
to the number of fourscore spears,— set on freshly on 
tho lap and wing of the laird of Hucclcugh’s field, and 
shortly buro them backward to the ground. ” Pitscottio, 
Fol. Ed., p. 136. In Ed. 1814, “Sett on frcschlie on 
the vtmost wing,” p. 321. 

A. -S. laeppa not only signifies fimbria, but in a ge- 
neral sense, pars, portio, cujusvis rei. It is sometimes 
applied to ground. 

[Lap o’ the Luo. Tlic lobe of the ear, 
Shetl.] 

T.<AP, pret. Leaped ; [htp on, took horse, 
Harbour, li. 28, 142.] V. Loup, r. 

[LAPFU’S, pi Lapfuls, Clydes, 

Wliili! .Joiiiiock tuin't the wiiiles blade. 

An’ wnf’t in lapfu's left her. * 

Alex. PoeinSf p. 45, E»l. 1876.] 

LAPIS. Blew lapis, 

“ A ebayn of hhw lajm garnist with gold and peril 
cjontening xxxiiii lapis. Inventories, A. 1578, p. 2G3. 

(Jan tins mean Jjfijns Lazuli ? I scarcely think that 
tho sapphire is referred to, this being mentioned by its 
proper name in other parts of tho Inventory, as in p. 
294 ; whereas the blew lapis occurs again in p. 289. It 
may also bo observed that E. azure^ through the medium 
of I lisp, lazur, id., is deduced from Arab, iazu/f, a blue 
stone. V. Johns., vo. Azure. 

LAPLOVE, s, 1. Corn convolvulus, (C. 
arvensis) Teviotdale. 

2. Climbing buckwoed, ibid. 

In Sinalandia in Sweden the (Jonvolvulus Polygonum 
is called lovf-bindi\ from lovJ\ a leaf, and bimla^ to bind. 

To LAPPEK, V, a. and n. 1. To dabble, to 
besmear, or to cover so as to clot. 

— “Sic grewsomc wishes, that men should be 
slauglitcred like sheep — ami that they should lajqter 
their hands to tho elbows in their heart’s bludo !” Hob 
Roy, iii. 73. 

[2. To coagulate, to become clotted, S. 

3. To harden, to become hard ; as a damp soil 
that has been plowed wet, BanfFs.] 

[IjAPPER, fi. A clot ; a clotted mass ; as, 
The milk’s into a lapper, S.] 

Lappeked, Lappeut, nart, pa. 1. Coagula- 
ted ; lappert milk, milk that has been allowed 
to stand till it has soured and curdled of 
itself ; lappert i/wc/e?, dotted blood, S.; lap^ 
perd, A. Bor. Lancasli, Used iilso as an 
ailj. 

Tliero will bo good Zo!^y>#fr’<^-wjWkebbiu;k 
And soweus, and fardles. and baps. 

Jiitseaes S. SovtjSf i. 211. 

I VOW', my hair-mould milk would poison dogs, 

As it stands lapper'd in the duty cogs. 

Ferguson's Voems^ ii. 3. 


[2. Dabbled, besmeared, clotted, S. 

3. Hardened, become hard and lumpish, 
Baiiffs.] 

It is surprising that Sibb. should view this as 
“ slightly corrupted from Teut. hloUer^mdch, atilobber^ 
saen. lac coagulatum.” It is beyond a doubt radically 
the same with Isl. hlaup^ coagnfnm, liquor ooagnlatus, 
(from hldi}e, coagulo) ; G. Andr. Su.*G: 2o^!e, I^n. 
eo6&(*, Alem. Zip, Belg. Uhht, id. We call that milk, 
says Ijire, mioelken loepnar, and loepen mioelk, which 
thickens, being soured by heat. Germ, lab-en, to 
coagulate, lab, rennet. 

Ineso terms have certainly been formed from^e 
different verbs signifying to run. This is the primary 
sense of Isl. hlegp-a, and of Su.-G. loep^a, to which 
loepe is so nearly allied. Dan. toete assumes the very 
form of loeb-er, currere. Our vulgar phrase is synon. 
The milk's run, i.e., it is coagulated, q. run toother 
into clots. It may be added that the £. a, ref^^t iu 
undoubtedly from Germ, rinn^tn j ge-rinnen, coagulari, 
in so fiuere, Wachter; whence the phrase, exactly 
synon. with ours, dUt milch gerinmnd. 

LAPPIE, 8 . A plash, a sort of pool, a place 
where water stands, Ang. Baip, Loth. 

Shall we deduce this from Teut. lapp-en, sorbendo 
haurire ; because at such a place cattle use to drink, 
and dogs to tap It We might suppose it to be radically 
tho same with loup, a., q. v., aid not this properly 
denote running water. c 

[LAPPIT, pret. and part. pa. V. Lap.] 

LAPllON, Laproun, s. A young rabbit ; 
Gl. Sibb. Fr. laperauy lapreati, 

I “Item, tho dining ij s. vnto the Foist of Fastern- 
iseuin nixt tocum, and fra thine furth xij d. Item, 
the laproun, ij d.” &c. Acts Mary, 1551, Ed. 1814, p. 
484. Lapronis, pi., ibid., p. 486. 

“ Foraamekill, as the dorth of scheip, cuninms, and 
wyldo moit daylie incressis, & that throw the sUuohter 
of tho young Lambis, Lavronia and young poutis of 
pertrik or wyldo foule : — that na maner of persoun tak 
vponc hand to slay oiiy Lapronis or young poutis, ex- 
cept gentilmen and vthers nobillis with halkis,” kc. 
Acts Mivry, 1551, c. 24, Ed. 1566. 

Lapron, in E. Loth., as I am informed, denotes a 
young hare, as synon. with levret. 

One would almost suppose that the Fr. term, whence 
ours seems immediately to originate, had been formed 
from Lat, lep-us, oris, as if the coney had been viewed 
as of the same species with the hare. It certainly has 
more allinity to the Lat. term than lUvre or levraut, 
Du Cange conjectures that L. B. lepora may have 
signified a young female hare ; when quoting a curious 
passage in which a complaint is made &at some, 
whether churchmen is not said, as soon as 'morning 
blushed, listened with greater promptitude to the 
huntsman’s horn than to the priest’s bell, and beard 
with greater keenness vocem Leporarum quam Ca« 
pcllani. ^ 

[LAPSTANE, 3. The stone on which a 
shoemaker beats his leather^ S*] 

I LARACII, 8 . The i^ite of a building, in S. 
stance. \ 

— “A very honest and respectable family of farmers 
date their introduction to this parish from that period $ 
and — amidst the various changes and revolnfions of 
time and proprietors they have continued in the same 
possession, and on the self-same Lorach; tod their 
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Mitiaiiify if iuoh m to become « proverb, so that when 
people apei^L of a very remote ciroumatance, it is a 
oommon saying amongst them, It is as old as the 
Lobans of Dromderfit.*’ Stat. Acc« P. Kilmuir Wester, 
m 273, N. 

** The site of those round houses is denominated by 
the people LoroKh tai Dracnaich, the foundation of the 
house of a Draoneaoh. — Lor simfies the ground upon 
wbiob a house is built, and is luso applied to the noor 
of a bouse : henoothe Lare$ or fanuhar deities of the 
Romans.” Grant’s Origin of the Gael, p. 174. 

Gael, laUhreach, ruins of an old house ; Shaw : Ir. 
UUUtreaeha, id. Lhuyd. 

LARBAL, adj. Lazy, sluggish, Ayrs. 
LARBAR. y. Laibbab. 

[LARD, Labde, «. V. Laibd.] 



1 him forbeit aa ane lard^ and laithit him mekil. 

Dunhart MaiUand Poenis^ p. 68. 
Mr. Pink, gives this word as not understood. But 
it is most probably the same with Belg. laerd, luyaenl, 
a stupid or inactive fellow ; ignavus, stupidiis, — non 
rectelungens officio. * 

[LARDENERE, Lardner, a. A larder, 
Barbour, V. 410. Skeat’s Ed. ; the Edin. 
MS. has Id^dneTn 

0. Pr. ford, lard, Cotgr., L. forda, contracted from 
larida, also laridumt ftkt of bacon. 0. Fr. lardicr, “a 
tub to keep bacon in,” Cotgr. ; hence applied to the 
room in which bacon and meat are kept. *V, Etym. 
Diet., Skeat.] 

LARDUN, a. Bacon ; flesh meat. 

The ravirif rowi)and rudely in a roch rane, 

Was Dene nirall to rede, rank as a rake, 

QuhlU the lardun was laid, held he na houss. 

Hoxdaie, i. 17, MS. 

Ft. ford. Thit sense is certainly preferable to that 
of lard^f mven by Mr. Pink. [The meaning here is — 
while the bacon was in pickle, or until it was cured, he 
kept no company.] 

LARE, a. Place of rest. V. Lair, 1. 

To LARE, r. n. To stick in the mire. V. 
Lair. 

To LARE, Lbre, Lear, v. a. 1. To teach, S. 

And, for he saw scho wes hys ayro, 

Ho leryd hyr of mynystralsy 
And of al clerenes of clergy : 

Scho hat B3ane, that syne fand 
The cors in to the Haly land. 

Wyntovm^ v. 9. 783. 

2. To leam, to acquire the knowledge of, S. 

“ As the old cock crows, the young cock lears.** S. 
Pn>v., Kelly, p. 13. 

Be sic access he kend wele, 

And leryd thare langage ilka dele. 

WytUownt 5. 22. 

Al vice detest, and vertew lat vs lere. 

Doug. Virgil, 354. 12. 

Hence fsord, learned, as a weU^leard man, vir doc- 
ws ; lair-mader, a gude lair-master, a good instruc- 
tor j Tent, Uer-meester, praeceptor. “ Layer-father is 
an ins^ctor, teacher, or prompter;” Yorks. Dia- 
lo^ GL, p, 107. Larenuuler, a schoolmaster or 
wrtructor. North.” Gl. Grose. 


A.-S. laer-an, Alem. leer-en^ Germ, ler-en, to teach ; 
Germ, ler-en, Belg. leer-en, to leam ; Isl. laerd, doctus. 

Lare, Lair, Lear, Lere, a . Education, 
learning, S. 

Bot this Japis 

Had leuer hauo kuawin the science, and the hire. 

The nij'cht and fors of stronthy herhis 
And aU the cunning vse of medicyne. 

Doug. Virgil, 423. 41. 

“Hand in use is father of ?car.” Ferguson’s 8. 
Prov., p. 12. 

Lare, or lair, learning, scholarship,” A. Bor. Ray; 
Grose. 

“Ye see, Ailie and me are wool to pass, and we 
would like the lassies to hae a wee bit niair lair than 
oursclls, and to bo noighbour-liko — that would we.” 
Guy Mannoring, ii. 3*21. 

LARE, s. A stratum ; corr. from E. layer. 

“Lay in a fore of the bocf, and throw on it plenty 
of suet with more spice, salt and fruits, do so lare after 
lare, till it be full.” Receipts in Cookery, p. 11. 

A.-S. laere, Belg. leer, Aletn. lera, lent, id. 

LAREIT, Lauueit, a . The name of a 
chapel dedicated to our Lady of Loreito, 
which formerly stood a little eastward from 
Musselburgh. A small cell still remains. 
The place is now called, according to the 
original design of the designation, Loretto. 

This chapel, it is evident, once possessed great cele- 
brity. Hence it is often liieiitioned by our poets. 
Persons of both sexes used, in tlie time of Popery, to 
go thither in procession ; or to meet at this place, as a 
favourite remiczvous. The greatest abuses were com- 
mitted under prctcnco of religion. 

I hauo 80110 pas anc niarnolloiis niultiiudo, 

Young men and wonion fliiigand on tliair foil : 

Under the Ibnno of ieuyoit Kainditiidn, 

For till adorne ano imago in Laurcil. 

Mony cum witli thair niarrowi.s for to rneit, 
Uoinmitting tliair fonll furnieatioun : 
bum kisHit the olaggit tail! of the llcrmeit ; 

Quhy thole ye tlii.s abhomiMatinun 

Lgndmg's Warkis, 1592, j). 7f*. 
Hero, it appears, there was not only an imago of the 
Virgin, but a hermit who Inul the highest character for 
sanctity and miraculous power. Hence tin.* poet adds, 
Quhy thole yr vndor your dominion 
Ane craftie rriest, or feinyoit fals llermoit l 

Jhid., p, 70. 

As it has been customary, from time immemorial, 
for young women to go to the country in the beginning 
of May, the maidens of Kdinburgh used to go a-inaying 
to Lareit. 

In .May goiH madynis till La Reit, 

And lias tliair niyiiyoitis on the Hireit, 

To horss thanm (juliair the gait is nich : 

Sum at Iindie bukling bray thav nioit, 

Sum in the niiddis of Musselburch. 

Scott, Kxrrgnen, ii. 189, st. 12, MS. 

A lare it is used in the same sense. The Karl of Olen- 
cairn intitlcs his wSatyre against the Romish clergy, Ane 
Epistill direct fra tfte Juuie HermeU of Alareit, to his 
brethren Ih^Oray Freirs. Knox’s Hist., p. 24. 

The reader may, for a further account of tliis chapel, 
consult a curious note, Chron. S. P., iii. 74. 

LARG, Labor, adj. 1. Liberal, munificent. 

Off other raennys thing larg wes he. 

Barbour, xi. 148, MS. 
Welle lettryd he wes, and rycht wertws ; 

Large, and of gret almws 
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Till all pure folk, seke and hale, 

And til all othir rycht liberale. 

Wyntown^ vii. 6. 346. 

Fr. id. Lat. la/rg^ut, 

2. Abundant. 

fodder is large, plentiful, or in plenty.” Sir | 
J. Sinclair'e Observ., p> 103. 

Larges, Leroes, e. 1. Liberty, free 
scope, op])Oscd to a state of confinement or 
restraint. 

Ai\jl for ho dred thir thiiigis siild faile, 

He chesyt furthwart to trawaill, 

Quhar he mycht at his larges l)c ; 

And swa dryvo fiirth his destau^. 

Barbour, v. 427, MS. 

Fr. au large, at large, in a state of liberty. 

2. Liberality in giving, bounty. 

Of all natyownys generally 
Coinendit he wes gretundy 
Of wyt, worttiw, and largcJi, 

Wytli all, that ho wyth Knawyn woa. 

Wyntmvn, ix. 27. 85. 

Fr. largesse. In ancient times it was customary to 
use this term in soliciting a donative on days of jollity ; 
a.s appears from the metrical title of a X)oem in Bonn. 
Collection, p, 151. 

Lerges, leroes, Urges hay, 

Lerges of tiiis New-yeir l3ay. 

This custom also prevailed in France. At the time 
of the consecration of their kings, and at other great 
ceremonies, the heraUls were wont to throw among the 
people pieces of gold and silver ; and the peo])le used 
to cry fjargesse, largesse. Hence the money thus 
scattered was called pieces de largesse ; Diet. Trev. A 
similar custom prevailed in England, of which some 
vestiges yet remain. When tournaments were held, 
“a multitude of minstrels,” as Goodwin observes, 
“furnished with every instrument of martial music, * 
were at hand, to celebrate the acts of piowesa which 
might distinguish the day. No sooner had a master- 
stroke taken place in any instance, than the music 
sounded, the heralds proclaimed it aloud, and a thou- 
sand shouts, echoed from man to man, made the air 
resound with the name of the hero. The combatants 
rewarded the proclaimcrs of their feats in projwrtion 
to the vehemence and loudness of their cries ; and 
their liberalities produced yet other cries, still pre- 
served in the ciistoins of our husbandmen at their har- 
vest homo, d(3afcning the air with the reiteration of 
largesse.*' Godwin’s Life of I’hauctjr, i. 20(1, 207. 

Hay, in his East and South Coiuitry words, p. 104, 
shews that this exchunation continued to be used in 
his time. 

“A largess, iargilh ; a gift to harvest-men par- 
ticularly, who cry a Largess so many times as tnore 
arc pence given. I 

liARGLY, adv. Liberally. 

And larglg ainang his men 
' The land of Scotland delt he then. 

Barbour, xi. 146, MS. 

I.ARICK, Lakock, «. A lark. V. Lavk- 

ROK. 

LARICK, 8. The larch, a tree, So. of S., 
Rcufr. Lat. larir, which name it also bears. 

A planting boskirted the spot, 
where pilches nn‘ laricks were seen ; 

An’ the savoys to season his pot, 

At the bacK of his dwolUn sae green. 

A. ScotVs roans, p. 197. 


LARIGK’S LINT, a. Great golden maiden- 
hair, S. Foiytricbum commune, Linn. 

LARIE, 8. Laurel. 

There tur|>entine and larie berries : 

His medicine for passage swear, 

That for the van, these for the reer. 

— Trembling he stood, in a quandarie ; 

And ping’d, as he hod eaten larie. 

ColviCs Mock Poem,, P. ll p. 8. 23. 
Fr. lauriel, a bay-tree ; lauraye, a grove of laurel. 

[LARRY, Larrie, b. Joking, jesting, gibing; 
a practical joke, a hoax, a lark, Clydes.] • 


[L ARY, Larry, b. Servant, drudge, man of 
all work ; as, a lirm-laryy a hod man, one 
who serves builders with lime, Ayrs.; Dan. 
In^rBy Sw. laroy to serve as an apprenCIce, 
larling, a prentice. 

LAS ARE, Lasere, s. Leisure. 


No gat he Uisare anys his a^d to draw. 

voitg. Virgil, 807. 40. 
Quhy will tlgm not flo snedely by nycht, 

Quhen for to haiie thou nos lasere and mycht ? 

Ibid. 119. 54. 


Fr. loisir. 


Lasaryt, part pa. At leisure^ 

“We hartelie thanke you of this your liberalitie, 
— so the present necessitie compelleth us to accept the 
same, but lies postponit to this tyme, till this 
present l)erer, Mr. Wnitlawe, myght bo lasaryt.** E. 
of Armi, Sadler’s Papers, i. 706. V. Lasars. 

LASCHE, adj. 1. Relaxed, in conseauence 
of weakness or fatigue; feeble, unfit lor ex- 
ertion, S. B. 

Oner al hw body furth yet the swete thik ; — 

The febiit breitfi ful fast can bete and hlaw, 

Aiiiyd his wery breist and lyrnmes lasche. 

Doitg. Virgil, 807. 42. 

Isl. hlessa, onustus, fessus, from hlesse, onero. 

2. It is also rendered lazy, Rudd. I am not 
certain whether it be used in this sense, 
S.B. 


3. Devoted to idleness, relaxed in manners. 

“ Allaco, I laubyr nycht and day vitht my handis to 
neurois lasche and inutil idil men, and thai recompens 
mo vitht hungyr and vitht the sourd.” Compl., S. p. 
191. 

It is rendered base, Ql. But this is too indefinite a 
sense. 

Fr. lasi'he. Tout, hisz, and Lat. lax-us, have been 
mentioned os cognate terms. To these we may add 
Germ, lass, faint; and Su.-G. loes. Notot id, 

QUod molle ot flaccidum est, opponiturque firmo et 
duro ; Ihre. Isl. loskr, mnavus, Moea.-G. laus, and 
A.-S. leas, arc radically allied. 

Lashers.?, Lashnss, «. 1. Relaxation in 

consc(]ueuce of great exertion. 

“Ill the end, after some laahness and fagging, he 
made such a mthetic oratipn for an half-hour, as ever 
commedian did upon a stage.” Baillie’s Lett, i. 291. 

2. Looseness of conduct, relaxation of discip- 
line or of maimers. 
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» Alw»ie» in the meane time, enppoee there be trews 
promised, yit stand ye on your gairds, & let it not 
come to passe be yotir misbenaueour and Ictshttfs^ that 
the glorie of God, A libertie of this citie bo iinpared in 
any waies, bot stand on your gairdes, that ns tiiis citio 
liath bene a terrour to enill men of befoir, so it niay 
terrifie him also.” Bruce’s Kleven Serm., 1591, Sign. 

0. 5, b. 

To Lash o«<, v. n. To bi-eak out, to be re- 
laxed in a moral sense. 

shelter mee and saue me from the vnsoundnesse 
of a decei^ull heart, that I lasfi not out into tho excesec 
of 'Buperfluitie of wickednesse.” Z. Boyd’s L. Battel, 

p. 826. 

Moes-G. Ims-jaHt Su.-G. tocs-a, liborare, solvere. 

La8K, 8 * A (liarrlioea, to tvliicli black catlle 
tjrf, subject, S. B. 

“Tho lash or scour, is likewise a distemper seldom 
cured. It generally originates from feebleness, cold, 
or grazing on a soft rich pasture, without a mixture of 
hard grass.” Prize Essays, Highl. 8oc. S,, ii. 20S. 
This word occurs in Skinner. 

* To LASH, V. a. and n. 1! To fall or lie 
poui*ed down with force ; applied to rain or 
any body of water; as, to las/i on* to lash 
doum, S. 

Wi’ swash an* swow, the angry jow 
Cam lashan' <iov*n the braes. 

Martnatd/th of Clydes Kdin. Mug., Muy 182<». 

“ A neuter verb, expressive of the pourirg of an 
irresistible torrent ; as, a lashan' rain, o.imhan' ttpait.'* 
Ibid., p. 452. 

2. To dash or tliroAv with force ; as, 7b JmsIi 
water or any li(niid, to throw forcibly in 
gi'cat quantities, Lanarks. 

3. Used impersonally ; as, It's la shin on, it 
rains heavily, S. It evidently owes its 
origin to tlic idea of the rain lashing ihe 
ground, or producing a sound resembling 
that made by a UlsIu 

[4. To rush, dasli, overflow ; as, “ Tlie burn’s 
lashin^ down over bank and brae,” Clydes.] 

Lash, s. 1. A heavy fall of rain, Lanarks.; 
syiion. with Itasch. 

h A Lash of water, a great quantity of water 
thrown forcibly, S. 

3. A large quantity or amount ; as, a lash o’ 
milk, a lash o’ siller, Clydes. T. Lashin.] 

Lashin, Lashins, 8 , A large quantity or [ 
amount, abundance; as, “We got milk 
parritch an’ lashins o’ cream,” ibid.] j 

LiASKAK, 8 , A large armful of hay or straw , 
as much as one can lift in both arms, 
Tweedd. 

Isl. hhui denotes the load of a sledae ; quantum 
portat traha vel cumis; Su.-G. Uim, id. It might, 
however, be deduced from las-a, A.-S. ks-an, to gather. 

VOL. III. 


LASS, «. 1. A sweetheart, S. 

The lads upon their lasses caM 
To «ec gin they wore dress’d. 

7v*. OalUnoay's Poems, jl 90. 

V. Lad. 

2. A maid-servant, a young wnimaii, S* 

“As far as the lass has cash or credit, to procui*c 
i braivs, she will, step by stop, follow hard after what 
i she deems grand and fine iu her betters.” P. Glenor- 
' chay, 8tat. Ace., viii. 3.^>0. . 

— “ It will may be no bo sae wool to speak about it 
while that lang-luggcd limmer o’ a lass ib gauu flisking 
in and out o’ the room.” Guy Manncring, iii. 101. 

Las.s-baiun, s, a female child, S. 

Lassie, 1, A young girl ; strictly one be- 
low tlie age of puberty, S. 

“It was a common remark,— that the hssies, who 
had been at Nanse Banks's school, were always well 
spoken of, lx>th for their civility, and the trigness (d 
tneir hoiLsi's, when they were afterwards married.” 
Aim. of tho I’ar., p. 29. 

My love she’s but a lassie 0 ! Old Song. 

Hometimes, to mark the inferiority of age more de- 
tcrminatcly, bit is prefixed, S. 

**Jler bit lassies, Kate and Eflic, wero better off. 
Annals, nt sup., p. 28. 

“The lassii ^yQ&i\R, like clustering bees, were mountc<l 
on tlie carts that stood before Thomas Birdponny, the 
vintner’s door.” Ayrs. Legatees, p, 282. 

2. A fondling term, S. 

It has lieen observed that the S. has often three 
di^grcCH of diminution, as besides I^assie, l^assock is 
used for a little girl, and Lassikie, lassikin for a very 
little girl. On the same plan, we have lad, laddie, 
latldock, and laddikin or laddikic ; unfe, mfie, wi/ock, 
and vifockie, 

Lassock, Lassockik, #. A diuiiii. from E. 
lanit. West of S. [Gael, otj, young.] 

“ I wadna for ever sa niucklc that even the lassock 
Mattie kenn’d ony thing about it, 1 wad never hear an 
end o’t.” Bob Boy, iii. 267. 

! Las 8-QIJEAN, «. A female servant; rather a 
j contcinjituous dc.signat ion, West of S. 

“ It’s my rule to gang to my bed'- precisely at ten 

o’clock ask tho lass-guean thero^ if it isiia a fuinla* 

mental rule in my household.” Rob Boy, ii. 195. 

I Lass-wean, s, A female child, Fife. 

LAST, s, A measure used in Orkney. 

“ Hern, 24 meales makis aiic last. Item, of meille 
and malt, called coist, ane Inst makis ane Scottish 
clialder.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Serplaiih, 

(Skene also states that a la»t of rye contained from 
18 to 19 bolls ; and that a last generally weighed 120 
stones Troy.] 

Su.-G. lue^t, monsura 12 tonnarum, Ihro. But tho 
measure, he says, differs according to the nature of the 
commodity. [Besides, the last was also a measure of 
liimids. V. IJaly burton’s Ledger, p. 289.] 

This seems to be from Isl. hlas, quantum ^rtat 
traha vel cumis, q. a carriage-load ; from hkss-a, 
onerarc, to load ; G. Andr. 

LAST, s. Durability, lastingness, S. 

Lastir, TjASTT, adj. Durable, E. Uuling, S. 

“If you bo hasty, you’ll never be lasty,** S. Prov. ; 
“ spoken ironically to lazy people.” Kelly, p. 210. 

N 
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Laster (comp.), adv. More lately, Aberd. 

Lastest (superl.), adv. Last, ibid. 

Last Legs. A man is said to be on his last 
legs^ either when his strength is almost en- 
tirely exhausted by exertion, age, or disease, 
or when he is suj)poscd to be on the borders 
of bankruptcy, S. . 

The phrase seeiiia to be borrowed from a beast, which, 
although still able to move about, is totally unfit for 
labour or exertion. 

To LAT, V. a. 1. To suffer, to permit, S.B. 
let, E. 

Your strcntli, your worschip, and your mycht, 

Wald noclit UU yow eschew the fyclit. 

Barh<m/\ xviii. 531, MS. 

— That the Maystyr walde ayrly 
Gutii, and a part ol'liis schipetueii, 

To Hpek wytli liyin, mid bad hyni then 
Litl thaine cum hardely hym til. 

And thai uuld eiitre at thare wille. 

W^nlutoUf viii. 38. 37. 

Belg. lat-rrii hiet-cn^ A.-S. laet-an^ Moos.-G. let-an, 
Dan. Ta<l-er. 

[2. To Lat Aff. 1. To fire, cx[)lode; as, 
lie lat aff tlie gun, Clydes. 

2. To break wind. V. Lat Gae, 2, 3, 
ibid. 

3. To make a great display, to show off, 
Bauffs.] 

[Lat-Aff, s, a great display, a bounce, 
ibid.] 

3. To Lat Be. To let alone, to cease from, 8. 

Lat be to vex iiio, or thy self to spill. 

Dowj. Virgilt 112. 19. 

Desinc, Virg. 

The rial stile, clepit Horoicall, — 

Suhl be coinjiilit, but tonchi.s or vode wourde. 

All loiis Iniigage and lichtiiea latiand he. 

Jbid.y 271. 32. 

This is O. E. “I let I let alone. .Te laysso. — Let 
he this nyccncsso, my fronde, it is tymo, you bo nat 
yonge.” Palsgr. B. lii. F. 279, a. 

In compagnie we wiln have no debat : 

Telloth your tale, and let the Sompuour Ite, 

Chancery Frercs Prol.y 0871. 

:. Lat Be, Let Be. Mucli less, far less ; 
q. not once to mention, to take no notice of. 

To cliui the craig it was nao buit, 

Let be to preiss to pull the fruit. 

In top of all the trio. 

, Cherry and Slaty st. 20. 

'*Long it was ero a person could be found of parts 
I'oquisito for such a service. Morton, Koxburi^ti, let 
he Haddington or Stirling, were not of sumcient 
shoulders.** Baillie*s Letters, i. 51. 

‘ * One Trewman confessed, that ho had heard that 
knave*s motion to him, without dissenting, of joining 
with the Scots, if a party should come over to Ire- 
land ; but withal did avow, that he had never any 
such resolution, let he plot, for accomplishment of any 
such motion.** Ibid., i. 170. 

Isl. kit-ay Sw. laet-ay desinere, Verel.; the very term 
in Virg. for which Doug, uses lat be. 


[.5. To Lat Fly. To throw a missile, to 
shoot ; as, He lat fly at the rabbits, Clydes.] 

6. To Lat Gab, 1. To let off, to let fly, S. 

’Twas then blind Cupid did lat gae a shaft, 

And stung the weans, strangers to his craft. 

Roee'e Hekngret p. 14. 

2. To break wind, S. 

3. To lose the power of retention, S. 

4. To raise the tune, S. V. Let, v, 

[5. To give birth, Banffs.] 

[7. To Lat In. 1. To cause to lose, to swindle, 
to overreach, Clydes. 

2. To lat in o' ither^ to allow to fi^d't, 
Banffs.] 

[8. To Lat-intil. To strike ; as, “ He leet 
iutil the ribs o’ ’im wee a drive,” Banffs.] 

0. To Lat O’er. To swallow; as, “She 
wadiia lat o'er a single drap,” 8. B. Hence, 

Lat-o’er, s. 1. The act of swallowing, S. B. 
2. Appetite, stomach, ibid. ^ 

[10. To Lat On. 1. To pretend ; as, He 
lat on he was a gentleman,” Clydes. 

2" With ne'er^ or never^ it means to con- 
ceal, to evade, to keep back ; as, “ He 
ne'er lat on about his losses,” ibid.] 

[11. To Lat on the mill. To scold ; as, 
“ Aiiice she lata on the milly she gars a’ bodie 
shack i’ thir sheen,” Banffs.] 

[12. Lat Oot On, or Upon. To break out 
into scolding; S.] 

13. To Lat Wi’, v, a, and n, 1. To yield 
to, not to debate or contest with, Aberd. 

2. To indulge, as a child, ib. 

' [Lat, a. Let, hindrance, Barbour, xii. 516.] 
Lattyn, 8, Hindrance, impediment. 

Tlian grathit 8one thir men of arm^ss keyne : 

Sofllye on fute on to the house thai socht, 

And oiitryt in, for lattyn fand thai nocht. 

Wallace^ iv. 232, MS. 

To Lat, Let, v, n. To esteem, to reckon ; 
frequently with the prep, of; pret. leyt^ lete. 

And thai, for thair mycht anerly, 

And for thai lot of w« heychtly. 

And for thai wald distroy ws alL 
Maiss thaim to fVeht. 

Bof^towr, xil 250, MS. 
This is rendered sety edit. 1620. 

Into thi.8 warld of it we /of leichtly, 

Throw fioschely lust fulfillit with folly ; 

Quhill all our tymadn fantasy be tint, 

And than to mend we may do nocht but minte. 

Prieate gf Peblky S,P,It,y 1, 8. 
All the foulis of the firth he defoulit syne, 

Thus kte he na man his pare. 

BotdaU, iii. 21, MS. 
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TIi 6 man Uyt him begilyt ill, 

That he hie rad salmouud had tynt 

Barbour^ xix. 680, MS. 

Thought^ edit, 1628. 

And thai sail Ut thaim trumpji; ill 
thai wyt weill we be away. 

im., V. 712, Ma 

i.e. They sail think that they are miserably deceived. 

Lei ia thus used O. B. 

All that men salne he leU it soth, and in solace taketh. 

i\ rloughman^ Fol. 80. a. 

A.-S. laet-an, repntare, estimare, judicare. Diorost 
heia^t pretiosissimum aestiniaut, Beet, p. 158. 

To Lat, Latt, V. a. To leave. 

Lat I the Quevn to message rerly dycht, 

And spok furtii mar off Wallace trawaill ryrlit. 

IVallacL^ viii. 1150, MS. 

' I this King tnakand hys ordinans, 

My purpos is to spek sum thing oflf Frans. 

Ibid., \x. 1882, MS. 

In these and other passages, lem^e is substituted, 
edit. 1648. 

This is a very ancient sense of the r. , corrcsj[)onding 
to Sw. Utat-a, to leave, Seren. A. -8. In^it-an, icl. Laet 
Uuter thin Ine, Leave there thy dfferiiig, ^tatt. v. 24. 
Ic Xaete nti tolhhuim dmie n\a Uione to hiom ; lielinquo 
nano tuo judicio plus quam coruin ; Booth. 38. 5. 
MoeS'G. kt-an^ lahtt-an, id. Ajletniulann ina gaik 
lanhun atUii ; paving him, they all iled, Mark xiv. 
50. Germ. laX-m. 

This is the most simple, and probaldy wm the ori- 
ginal sense of the v. For what docs the i<lca of per- 
mission, w hich ia the ordinary sense, imply ; but that 
a man is left to take his own will, or to i)refer one 
mode of acting to another ? 

To Lat, v. n. To put to hire, E. let. 

**He quha laitk or sets the thing for hyre, to the 
vse of ane oUier man, sould deliver to him the samine 
thing.'’ Reg. Maj, B. iii. c, 14, a. 2. 

Latiin, part. pa. “Any thing laitin and rcccaved 
to hyre for rent and profite.” Ibid. Tit, 

To LAT, Let, v, a. To hinder, to retard, 

E. let. 

— The Mwiio— 

•^Lettis ws the Sowne to se 
In als niekil qwantyti^ 

As it pasKis l»e>twix cure sycht. 

And of the 8wno UiUis wh tlie Lycht. 

Wijntown, viii. 37. 86. 

Moea-G. lat fan, A.-S. lakan, lett-av, Su,-0. laei-ia, 
Isl. leida, Belg. lett-en, id. 

LATCH, 8. 1. A dub, a mire; Gl. Sibb.; a 
wet mass, BanfTs. 

“ If wo were ance by Withershin’s lateh, the road’s no 
ne’er sae saft, and we’ll show them play for't. — They 
soon came to the place he named, a^nanow channel 
through which soaked, rather than flowed, a small 
stagnant stream, mantled over with bright green 
mosses.” — “ Dumple, left to the freedom of his own 
will, trotted to another part of the latch,*' Guy 
Mannering, ii. 30, 31. 

2. A rut, or the track of a cart-wheel, S. O. 
Latchy, adj. Full of ruts, S. O. 

[To LATCH, V. a. To catch, seize, possess ; 
part. pa. latched^ kmcht^ laughtf laght^ S« 
A.-S. laccatty id. V. Laugh.] 


[Latchet, 8. A smart blow, Banffs.] 

[To Latch, v. h. 1. To show lazinoss; as, 
*‘IIe’s eye latchin at’s wark, an’ eye ahin.” 

2. To loiter; as, “He steed latchUC aboot o’ 
the rod.” Banffs.] 

[Latch. 1. Indolenco, ibid. 

2. An indolent person ; as, He’s a more latch 
wee’s wark ; he’s eye ahin,” ibid.] 

[Latchix, Latcitan, part, 2 >r, Used as a s,, 
and as an adj, in both senses, ibid.], 

To LATE, Leet, v, a, 1. A term applied 
to metal, when it is so heated in the. fire 
that it m.ay he bent any way without break- 
ing, 8. It is used with respect to wire of 
any kind. Z/uf/V, part. pa. 

Sum stt'lo hji\vlm*kis fovgin Turlli of plate, 

Ilirnyst tlawUertiH and log liaiiu's 1‘uti? hate, 

With UiUt sowpyl silnor weil amifielyt. 

Doug. Virgif, 230. 26. 

Sum latU lattoun but lay hqiis in hiwdo lyte. 

Ibid., 238, h. 40. 

2. ^‘Thoy say also, iron is lafedy when it is 
covered with tin,” S. Budil. 

In the latter souse it sooina allied to Su.-O. imid a, 
lod-a, heti-a, to solder. In ilio former, it is more al 
lied to A.-S. lifbtfogian, gr-tUb^ian, to soften, to 

attemper, mollem et traetabilem se j>rael>ere, J^ye ; as 
indeea iron is softened by heat. 

* LATE, Lat, adj. At late^ at a late hour; 
late and air, late an<l ('arly, S, 

The morn at late, that dre/iry hour, 

Fan spectre.'^ grim begin their tour, 

All’ stalk ill frightin’ forms al»road, Ac. 

Piju r of Ikchlf'jt, p. 11. 

[LATE, 8, Gesture, deineaiiour, Barbour, 
vii. 127. Isl. lat, manners.] 

To LATHE, r. a. To loath. 

lie luwy<l men, that war wei-tuows ; 

Ho lath yd and chastyd all vytyows. 

^yynUmn, 7. 10. 489. 

A.-S. lalh-mn, id. 

Latiiand, part, pr, 

— Laithly and lousy lathmul ns a loik. 

Danhar, Keergrren, ii. 93, st. 7. 

This Ramsay explains “feeble, w'eak and faded.” 
It is certainly more consistent with the other epithets, 
to render it, “causing disgueit, os a leek docs by its 
smell. ” 

Latiik, adj. V. Laitii. 

Latiielv, ad}. V. Laithly. 

LATHERON, », 1. A sloven, S. V. 

Ladduone. 

2. It secm.s used as equivalent to JAmimr, 
Ayrs. 

“We then had the latheron summoned before the 
session, «md was not long of making her confess that the 
father was Nicol Snijve, Lord Qlencaim’s gamekeeper.” 
Aim. of the Par., p. 61. 
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Lath RON, Latherin, adj, 1. Lazy, Fife. 

2. Low, vulgar, Ayrs. ' 

“ She hacl a genteel turn, and would not let me, her 
only (laughter, mess or mell wi’ the IcUkron lasses of 
the clachan.” Ann. of the Par., p. 221. 

LATIENCE, 8. Leisure; a word mentioned 
by Callander, MS. Notes on Hire, vo. 
inora, otium. 

This Boems the same with S. B. LceahinSt id. V. 
Leash. 

LATINER, 8. One who is learning the 
iMtin language, Fife. 

This can hardly bo traced to so respectable an origin 
as Fr. hatinier^ L. B. Laiimir-itis^ a dragoman, an in- 
terpreter. 

LATIOUSE, adj» Free, unrestrained. 

Mankindo ran novir wele lyke, 

Bot gif he liavo a latinusc ly ving. 

JMlad, S. P. /?., iii. 124. 

Lat. latuHf or compar. neut. lathiH. 

L ATRIN E, Latron, L atronh, A privy ; 
Fr. latrine, 

‘The lah*one of the oratorio of the hospitall.” I 
Al)ord. Keg., Cent. 16. 

“ 1628 and 1620, the publick latronea (removed from 
the north gavel of the great hall) were built whore 
now they stand.” CVauf. Univ. Edin., n. 150. 

“ Ho also tirred the latrom in the college, whereby 
the atudents had not such natural easement as befoi’o,” 
Ac. f^mlding, ii, 47. 

“ — The sea— is the latrons and receptacle of the 
universe.” Fountainhall. V. Dimit, v, 

' LATTER, adj. Lower, inferior in power or 

( * 

“ Life, iim, land, tenement, or cscheit, may not be 
judged in latter Coui’ta then Court.s of Baron ; l>ot gif 
those 001111,8 have the samino fredome, that the Baron 
hes.” Baron Courts, c. 47, comp, with Qiujn. Att., c. 
43. “ Life or liintno may not bo adjudged, or 

descerned as cscheit, inane court, inferior Uy ano Baron 
Court, except that court hauc the like lihertic and 
fredome,” &c. 

This seems a comparative formed from A.-S. laith, 
hithcy mnliini ; or a coiTiintion of lythr, Iml, base ; 
lythra aceatty l>ad money ; lythre, pejus. 

Latter-Meat, I.<eater-meate, 8, “Vic- 
tuals brought from the master’s to the ser- 
vants’ table,” S. 

Ancs thrawarjt porter wad na let 
Him ill while latter meat was liett ; 

He gaw'd foil sair. 

Jiamaafs PoemSy i. 237. 

“ Johne Paterson, means in Auchterniouchtie, strake 
throw new doores in the leater 'innate roume.” 
Lament ’s Diary, p. 166. 

LATTOUCE, 8. The herb lettuce. 

Ho myclit woill servo for sic a cuin;. 

Sic lij^pis, sic laXtoucty lordis and lowncs ; 

All ci'eased workis payit with crackt-crownes. 

Ley, lip, St. AndroiSy Pomis Sixteenth Cefnt.y p. 322. 

“ Like UpSy like lettuce. This is in the old eollection 
from the Latin. Similes habent labra lactucas.” S. 
Prov. ; Kelly, p. 241, 


LATTOUN, 8. 1. A mixed kind of metal, 

E. laiten. 

Sum latit lattom hut lay lepis in lawde 

Doug, Virgily b, 49. 

i.e., “Some heat lattoun that is latit, against law, 
little to their praise.” V. Late, v. 

It is singular, that this term had in 0. £. lignified a 
brazier. ** Laten or Latm. iErarius. Aaricaicaritts.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. Electrum, ‘‘ a metal composed of gold and 
silver,” Rudd. 

Tlie liclit leg hames on that vthir syde, 

With gold and bimist lattoun nurifyit, 

Graithit and polist wele he did espy. 

lhid.y 266. 40. 

3. The colour of brass. 

— Bricht Phebus schono souerane heuinnis E, 

The oi)po8it held of his chymes hie, 

Cle.re schynand hemes, and goldin sumoris hew, 

In lattoun cullour altering ail of new ; 

Kything no eigne of heit be his vissage, 

Ho nere approchit he his wynter stage ; 

Reddy he was to enter the thru! mome, 

In cludy skyes vnder Oapricorno. 

tbid.y 200. 9. 

In this sense it is also used by Chauc. 

Phebus waxo old, and hewed like fofon, 

That in his hoto declination, 

Hhouc as tho burned gold with 8 tren .08 bright j 
But now in Capricorne adoun he light. 

Whore as he shone ful pale, I dare wel sain. 

Frankd. T., v. 11557. 

So striking is the resemblance between this, and the 
description given by Douglas, that one would almost 
think that he had the language of Chaucer in his eye. 

Isl. laatnUy orichalcum, Belg, latoen. Germ. IdtOHy 
id. Various conjectures as to the origin may be seen 
in Jun. Ktym. in vo. 

1. ATTVN, «. V. Lat, t-. To hinder. 

LAUANDER, Lavaxder, s. Laundress; 
Fr. lavendkre. 

“To the lavander iij gret bred,” &c. Chalmers’ 
Mary, i. 177. 

Lauandrie, 8, The laundry. 

“ Lawmdrie ; Margaret Balcomie, ^uander.” Ibid. 
V. Laynhar. 

“ wassher. Lotrix.” Prompt. Parv. 
Launder is used both as tho masculine and feminine. 
“ Launder, Lotor. Lotrix.” Ibid. 

[LAIJBOR, Lawbor, 8, Labour; tillage, S.] 

[To Laubor, Laubyr, v, a. 1. To labour. 
Lyndsay’KS Complayiit to tho King, 1. 215, 
Com pi., S:, p. 101. 

2. To till, to plough, Clydes.] 

[Lauborable, adj. Fit for tho plough, or 
able to be ploughed, ibid.] 

LAUOII, L.ywin, Lawing, pron. lauwtn/ s. 
A tavern-bill, the Reckoning. 

The first is sometimes used, S. B., only the latter in 
other parts of S. 

Ay as the gudwyf brocht In, 

Aue scorit upon the wauoh. 
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Ane bad pay, ane ither said, uay, 

Byd quhul we rakin our lauch. ^ ^ ^ 

Pwlia to the Play^ st. 11, SeUct S. Ri//., u 6. 

JHakin our louche le., calculate what is every one's 
share of the bill. 

The dogs were barking, cocks were crawing, 
Night-tuinking sots counting their Uiwm, 

Ratnaay^s PoeiiiSy ii. 535. 

— Sojors forcing alehouse brawlings, 

To be let go without their lawings, 

ColviVs Mock Poem, P. i., p. 82. 

Sibb. derives it from Goth, taun^ romuneratio. Lawin 
has indeed considerable resemblance to this ; and Germ. 
lohn is used in the same sense ; wages, recompence, 
pay ; /uhrlokn^ fare, freight ; taglohn, pay for a day’s 
work. 

But as lauch seems the original form, tlio term, ing, 
or in, being apparently of later use, the word claims a 
different parentage. Teut. ghe-kufhf ght-laegh^ syni- 

fv^lum, eompotatio ; club, or shot, a drinking together. 
£lian derives this from leggh-en^ to lay, because every 
one lays down or contributes his share. Gke-Ui^h-vry^ 
shot-free ; ghe-lagh betaalen^ to my the reckoning. 
Germ, geiagt eompotatio. ri*oprie, says \Vach- 

ter, cat collatio, vol symooliim convivalc, (piod quisque 
comessantium pro rata confert, a legen offerre, coiifcrro, 
proraus ub gihle a gelt^n offerre. mOe cat iiota collcctivi, 
quia unus solus non facit collectam ncc symposium. 

According to this account, the origin of the term 
is referred back to that early period, in which the 
northern nations, when celebrating the feasts of hea- 
thenism, wort wont to contribute, according to their 
ability, meat and drink, which they consumed in con- 
vivial meetings. V. Skul. 

Su.-G. /««;, in like manner, signilies social inter- 
course, fellowship ; also, a feast, a convivial entertain- 
ment : laegga samman^ to collect, or gather llic reckon ^ 
i^ ; Sw. betala kujetf to pay for the ontertaiiimcut, • 
Wideg. Isl. Ingsmenf laghmederf lagimautury denote | 
companions, prox^orly in feasting or drinking. Knn 
thetm iign a nuer^ laugonautur culrum at veUa ; Huii« 
vero honorem coutul)emaliutn quisque contubcrnali 
Buo exhibere debet ; Si>ec. Regal, p. 370. 

According to Olaus, lag lias a different origin from 
that which lias been assigned to the Germ. word. He 
derives lagumiutur from Isl. iattg, drink, liquor, and 
nautr, a partaker, from nyt-a^ to use. Lex. Run. 

LAUCII, Lauoht, «. 1. Law. 

This word occurs in an old and curious specimen of 
S. and Lat. verse conjoined : 

Lauch Ills down our all : fallax /rails re^nat tihigiie. 

Mich gt^rris richt down fall : regnim qum rexit iitique. 

Treuth is made now thrall ; sperjiunt <j[uam dicu pl^'igue, 

Bot til Christ we call periemus nos ammUjuf, 

Fonlen, Scolichroii, ii. 471 

Waltre Stewart of Scotland 

Syne in Umcht wes to the King. 

Harbour^ xvii. 219, MS. 

** Every land has its lauch S. Prov., Rudd., i.e., 
particular law or custom. 

This is more emphatically expressed ; ** Ilka land 
has its ain lauch,** Antiquary, ii. fSl. 

2. Privilege. 

Gyve only hapnyd him to sla 

That to that Idt^ ware liowndyii swa ; 

Of that priwulaae evyr-niare 
Parties snld be the slaare. 

WynUnon^ vi. 19. 34. 

A.-S. Idh, laga^ Isl. tono, Su.-G. fagr, lagh^ O. Dan. 
lag^uTt Germ, teflre, id. v. the v. 

To Lauch, v. a. To possess or enjoy accord- 
ing to law. 

£i ledis langis in land to lauch quhat tbam leif ia. 

Doug. Virg.f 288, a. 34. 


Su.-G. la-jgipia sigiiities to covenant, to agree; Germ. 
leg-en, to constitute, to orilain. But neither of those 
is usoil precisely in the seiuso of this v. Sonie view the 
Germ. v. as the origin of luge, law. Hire derives 
latj from hiegg~a, ponero, in the same m.aiincr as Germ. 
gaseize., a law, is form.vl from srtzen, oollocare. 

Lauchpul, adj. Lawful. 

Hys fadrys lamlis of he.rylage 
Kell til liym l>e idero lyuiige, 

And Uuichful lele beft)r nil othire. 

Wgatoivn, v. 12 . 112 ( 1 . 

To LAUCII (gutt.), y. w. To liiiigli, S.; 
part. pr. LiurhaiuU laiicliiii*. Pret. 
part pa. leurhin^ Clydes. 

Lauch, ,*?. A laugh, S. 

Laikuirr, s, a lauglier, S. 

LAUCIIT, Took. V. LAunirr. 

LAUCIIT, small.] 

He raid ai>on a litill palfray 
fjaucM and joly, arnyatid 
His hatiiill, with an ax in hainl. 

Bnrhnur, xii. 19 , MS. 

[Dr. damicsoiilcft this word undclinod. His note, in 
wbicli ho suggested a moaning, has boon deleted, and 
the punctuation of the pa.ssagc altered, because they 
wore misleading. A comparison of the different Edits, 
coafirms the meaning now given ; besides, laugh, low 
is a common form. 

Herd’s Kd. has — 

llimsidfi* rado on a (^ray palfray 
Proper and Toly, &e. , k 
.Skeat’s Kd. has — 

Tie raid ane pslfruy 

Litill and loly, Ae.., &e, J 

LAUCHTANK, adj. Of, or belonging to, 
cloth; [prob. wool 1(311 or light-coloured. V. 
next word.] 

A lanchtanr jnantid than him hy, 

Liand upon tlm bed, ho saw ; 

And wsth his leth ho gan it draw 
Out our the fyr, 

Barbour, xix. 672, MS. 

[Du. taken, cloth ; in (3ianeer’s Sir Thopas called 
doth of lake ; Isl. lakan, a bed -sheet. 1 

Mr. Pink, leaves tliis for explanation. Mr. Kllis, on 
this j>a8.sage, inquires “if it bo Loulhian, the plaee 
where it was manufaeturod, or where sueh mantles 
were usually worn?” Spec. K. P. i. 242. It un- 
doubtedly signifies a mantle of cloth ; jierhaps woollen 
cloth is immediately meant. V. Laik, s. 1. 

I LAUCIITANE, adj. Pale, livid. 

I My rnhie clnnks, was reid as rone, 

Ar leyn, and lauchtane as the Icid. 

MaUlarul Poems, p. 192. 

I can form no idea of its origin, unless it be a cor- 
niption of lattoun, q. v. 

LAUCriTER, A lock, flake, tuft. V. 
Lachter. 

[Lauchterins, n. The small quantities left 
after the removal of a l)ody or mass of any- 
I thing, particularly of dung; as, ‘‘See it 

I ye rake the lattchiemis clean up.” Banfifs.] 
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LAUDE, «. Sentence, decision, judgment. 

“ Dauid Wod, Ac., and all vtheria haifand intercs in 
tiie mater vndor epecifcit to here and sc the decreto, 
lamU^ and sentonco of forfaltour cevin in our souerane 
lordifl {)arliament,” &c. Acta Mary, 1642, Kd. 1814, 
p. 416. 

^SSentenco, laude A dccreto of forfaltouro, allcgit, 
lc<l, gevin A pronouncit,” Ac. Ibid., p. 417. 

— Thai A ilkaiie of thaim to bo reatorit, — aa thai — 
war l>efor the geving of the aaid laude and dome of 
parliament. ’* loid . 

L. B. Laud-tmiy sentcntia arbitri. Rex Angliae dic- 
to eorum (arlntroruin) ot luudo aub certa obligation* ao 
aubmittct. Trivet. A. 1293 — Omni/awdo arbitrio, dito, 
didinitione, A pronuntiationi ejua. Chart. A. 134.6. 
Hence Laud-are, arbitrari, arbitrii aentcntiam pro- 
ferre ; and Laudator, arbiter. T3u Cange. Landvm is 
expl. by Koraey or Phillipa, “ in ancient dcedH, a 
deciaive aentcnce, determination, or award of an arbit- 
rator, or chosen judge.” 

Laudare seems to have received this oblique sense 
ill the dark ages, in consequence of the legal use of th«^ 
tonn by Homan writers in regard to the citation of a 
witness. In this sense it is used by Plautus. This may 
have been the reason why it properly denotes the deed 
of an arhiter, rather than of an ordinary judge ; an 
arViiter being one as it were called or cUed, by one or 
both xiarticH, to determine. 

I.AUDE, adj. Of or belonging to laymen. 
V. La WIT. 

LAITDEUY, s. Terhai )s drill king, or re- 

velling, 

Ttio giidwyf said, T roid yow lat thnm ly, 

They had lover Hleip, nor he in hwdrri/, 

limihar, Maitland Pmm, p. 76. 

A.-S. hlad-inn, to drink, to iiour out; or Belg. 
fodderigh, wanton, gay. 

[LAUENDER, «. A laumlress. V. I.ayn- 

I)AR.] 

LAUGH, «. Law. V. Ladoh. 

I.AUGII, «. A lake, Selkirks. V. Locn. 

LAUGHT, LauCDT, pret, and part. pa. 
Took ; taken, caught. 

Thar leyff thai laucht, and jiast, hut delay, 

Wallace f ix. 1064, Rl.^. 

Thai hilly Icdis at that lord thair levis lius IniKjht. 

(Jawan and Clol., ii. 12. 

i.e. taken leave of. 

A.-S. laecc-au, ge-laecc-an, apprelieiidere ; pret. 
hiehte, cojut, x>rchendit ; iiart. gelaeht. It sometimes 
simiities to seize wdth ardour, which is the proper sense 
of the A. -IS. i>. 

Athir laughf. has thair lanco, that leniyt so light ; 

On twa stedis thai struid, with uno sterne scliirrc. 

Gaioati and Gal., ii. 24. 

LaugJit out is also used to denote the drawing out of 
swords. 

Thai brayd fra thair blonkis hesoly and hanc', 

Hyne laught out suerdis lang and lufly. 

Ibid., iu. 227. 

[LAUGHT, 8. A loft; the coiling, Ayrs., 
Reiifr. 

This form which is common in the West of S. is 
found also iu Devonshire.] 


LAUIT-MAN, A layman, one not in 
clerical orders. 

** The said officiall considering that the aaid Harlo 
had na commissioun to mak sic preaching, bot [wm] 
an lauU-man, — ^required him, of quhais autboritie, 
qtiha gaif him commissioun to preach, he being ane 
fauit-nian, and the Quenia rebald, and excommunicate, 
ajod wes repelled furth of uther xiartis for the said 
causis.” Keith's Hist., App, p. 90. V. Lawit. 

[LA UNCE, 8. A jump, leap, spring, Barbour, 
X. 414. V. Lans.] 

To LAUREATE, v. a. To confer a literanr 
degree ; [part, pa, laureate crowned, Ljmd- 
say, Drcine, 1. 1)90.] 

After Dr. Rollock had laureatihe first clasae, he 
betook himself to the general inspection of the oollC^, 
under the title of principall and rector.” Oraufurd’e 
Hist. Univ. Edin., x>- 45. 

To Laureate, v, n. To take a degree in any 
faculty, S. 

“It is --certain that laureated wM originally applied 
to those wlio took their degrees in Scotland.” Bower’s 
Hist. Univ. Edin., i. 42. 

The author thinks that the phraseology originated 
“from the laurel which, from the earliest antiquity, 
formed the chaxilet of the victors in thB games.” 

Lauhkation, The act of conferring de- 
grees, or the reception of them; graduation. 

** At tfio very time when Rollock had given the most 
substantial x>roofs of his ability in instrucung the youth 


sity of Edinburgh w^erc — anxiously looking for a person 
of his description.” Bower’s Hist. Univ. Edin., i. 79. 

[L AU UENCE-MAS, ». August 23rd, Shetl.] 

liAURERE, The laurel. 

— Koi.s, register, palnio, laurere, and glory. 

Daug, Virgil, 8, 9. 

Fr. laurier, 

LAUREW, ». Laurel. 

— “ He wald not rcssavc the croun of laurew, to have 
the samiii deformit with the publick doloure.” Bellend. 
T. Liv., p. 181. Laurearn,LMt, 

LAUS, s. 

A no helme set to ilk scheild, siker of assay, 

With fel laus on loft, leiuand full light. 

Gaioan and Ool. , ii. 14. 

Mr. Pink, inq^uircs if this be loton, fires ? Laus may 
indeed bo allied to Su.-O. lius, Isl, lios, light. Fel 
laus w ould thus inoan great splendour. But ftl may be 
here used in the sense of many; and laus may refer to 
tho crest of the helmet ; q. many hairs on loft, i.e., a 
bushy and lofty crest; from Dan. lu, lun, hair, Su.-G. 
lo, lugg, rough, hairy. Luag and denote the hair 
that grows on tho foreheads of horses. According to 
this view, kmand is not immediately connected with 
laus, but is a farther description of tho helmet itself. 

[1j AUTE, Laivte, $, ^ Loyalty, fealty, fidel- 
ity, Barbour, v. 162, i. 125; true word of 
honour, ibid., xii. 318, Skeat’s Ed. O.Fr. 
leauie^ id. V. Lawta.] 
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Lautefull, adj. Loyal, faithful, dutiful. 

** As to the phrsse and dictioun heirof, gaid it war 
to remembir, wat the plane and sompill trowth of all 
thingia fequiris onlyamangis the fai^/e/uaaiid faithfull 
peple, plane, familiar, and ua curius nor atfectat 
apeche. N. Winyet's Fourscoir Thre Questioiiis, 
Keith's Hist App., p. 223. 

Apparently, 01 loyalty, or truth. V. Lawta. 

LAVATUR, «. A vessel to wash in, a laver. 


**Item, ane gryt clam shell gilt for the lavatar,"* 
Inventories, A. 1^2, p. 58. 

Fr, lavaloire, id. L. B. tavator-ium, the name given 
** to the vessel in which monks washed their hands be- 
fore going to the refectory, or ot&ciatiug priests before 
performing divine service. 


LAVE, ». The remainder. V. Lake. 


■'LAVELLAN , ». A kind of weasel, Caithn. 

** **Sir Robert Sibbald mentions an animal, which he 
says is common in Caithness, called there UiveUan : by 
his description it seems to belong to this genus. lie 
says it lives in the water, has the head of the weasel, 
and resembles that creature in colour; and that its 
breath is prejudicial to cattle. .Sibb. Hist. Scot., ii." 
Pennant’s Zool., i. 80. 

The latter writer elsewhere says : I inquired hero 
after the lavcllan, which, from description, 1 suspect 
to be the water-shrew-mouse. The country people 
have a notion that it is noxious to cattle ; they pre- 
serve the skin, and, as a euro for their sick beasts, ^vo 
them the water in which it has been dipt. 1 l>elievo 
it to be the same animal which in Sutherland is called 
the water-mole.” Tour in S., 1709, p. 194, 

LAVE-LUQGIT, adj. Having the ears 
hanmng down, Roxb ; llavie-ltuj^edy Shetl.] 
C. ». lav ; ** that extends or goes out j” Owen. 
jXaue-eared occurs in Hall's Satires, ii. 2, p. 29. 
“The lavt-caml asso with gold may trapped be. ’] 

LA VEND AR, s. A laundress. “ The 
King’s lavendar;' Treasurer’s Acets. V. 
Layndar. 

L. B. lavender-ia, lotrix. La\Kindar4uB, fullo : Du 
Cange. 

LAVER, «. 

“ Here I gif 8chir Galeron,” quod Gaynor, 

“ withouten any gile, 

A1 the londiM, and the lithis, fro htrer to layro, 

Connok and Caride, Covynghaim and Kile.” 

Sir Oaimn and Sir (Jal, , ii. 27. 
“East to west?” Pink. A.-S. latfer, signifies a 
rush ; Teut. laer, locus incultus et vacuus. This, 
however, seems to have been a prov. phrase, the sense 
of which is noilir lost. 

LAVEROCK, Laverok, Lavrock, Laue- 
ROK, 8, The lark, S. Tliff word is often 
pi*on. q. lerriky larick. Lancash. learock. 

“ The faueroi; maid melody vp hie in the skyis.” 
Compl. S., p. 60. 

“Alauda, a laverock.'' Wedderbum’s Vocab., p. 16. 
^ere is an old tra^tionary adage, illustrative of 
this term, which contains good counsel. “In order to 
be healthy, gang to bed wi* the hen, and rise wi’ the 
laverock," S. V. Lift, s. 

A.-S. laferc, lawcrc, Belg. lawerick, leeuwerik, Alem. 
laurice, id. 

The name of this bird appears in its most simple 
form in Isl. lava, vulgo loova, or lova ; avis, alaa<m ; 


G. Andr., p. 102. Laffua, id. Edda Saemund. Wach- 
ter derives A.-S. lajerce, Belg. lamrick, Ac., from Celt. 
lief, vox, and ork-a, valero, q. powerful in voice. 

LAVEROCK-HiEcn, As high iis the lark 
wliensoaring; apparently aproverbialphrase, 
Roxb. 

L:i Pen* in a .string shouM htdrock hick hing, 

Till his barie.H Ix) weel pick'd by tlio crows a'. 

* La l*ena, N. A. Scott's Poetna, 1811, p. 180. 

Lavbuo(^.k's lint, s. Piirging-ilax, an herb, 
Linmn Catharticuin, Linn. ; Lanark.s. 

[LAVlE-LUOaED, adj. The drooping of 
an aniinars oar, when improperly cMit in 
marking, Shetl. V. Lave-Luggit.] 

LAW, s. The foolish guillemot, a hinl ; 
colymbiis troile, Linn. 

“The Lavy, so called by the inhabitants of St. Kilda, 
by the Welch yitiUcma, it comes near to the* bigness of 
a duck.” Martin’s St. Kihla, p. 59. 

1«1. Norw. lomtne, Utmjiv'ie, id. Pennant’s Zonl., 
p. 519. 

[LAW, adj. Lavish, liberal ; as, “ He was 
aye kwy o’ his siller,” Clydes.] 

LAWRD, 5. 1. Lord; Cumb. Iword. V. 

Laird. 

2. Applied, in tin’s sense, to the Supreme Being. 

Thu.s Wyntowri, when celebrating the virtues of 
David I., the great favourite of the Roman clergy, 
makes a curious alliision to the first wonls of i’salin 
1.32, suggested by the identity of the nanitj : 

Twenty and nyne yhere he wos. 

Tliyuk, Laoyrd^ on Dawy and hyn inyldiicss. 

Chron., vii. 7. 8f>. 

LAW, Laavcii, adj. Low, low-lying. 

King E(liiuardi.s man lie was sirorn of'Tnglund, 

Oir ryclit law byilh, 8ui)poss he tuk on hand. 

Wallmc, iv. 184, MS. 

— “The lord Olipliaiit for the law land of tlie scliir- 
refdome of Perth, Strathebravno, and the luHchoprik 
of Dunkelden. 3’ho lord Gray, the lord (llammyH, the 
Maistor of ( 'raufurde for Angnsa hie land and law land. ’ 
Acts Ja. IV., 1488, Ed. 1814, p. 208. 

This obviously noints out the origin of tlnj torni Lao - 
landis or Lotolands. 

Su.-G, lay, Isl. lay-r, Dan. lau, Belg. hay, Icey. id. 
Moes.-G. li(j-an, Su.-(i. Ii(jy-a7i, to lie, is viewed by 
some as the root. 

Laav, 8. Low ground, the low part of the 
country. 

Sohyr Amerys rowto he saw, 

That held the plane ay, and the law. 

JJarljour, vi, 618, MS. 

To Laav, Laave, v. a. To bring down, to 
humble ; part. pa. lawit. 

—Qfihen the king EdiiuardU mycht 

AVes lawU, king Robert was on liycht. 

Barfxmr, xiii. 668, MS. 

Tliou makis febil wicht, and thou laioest hie. 

Dojiy. Viryil, 93. 63. 

Bot now the word of God full weill I knaw ; 

Quha dois exalt him self, God sal him law. 

LywUafs WarlcU, 1692, p. 280. 
Teut. Uegh-en, demittere, deprimere ; Kilian. 
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Law, Lawe, mU, [1. liow ; lowly, in a low 
voice, Bai*l)our, iv. 200.] 

2. Downward, to the bottom, below; generally 
a lawe. 

As I helielrl, nrifl kest myn eyon a Inive. 

From Ixsugh to beiigli, thai liijipit and thai plaid. 

Kings i^uair^ v.. *2, st. 16. 

That this ia tho aense, appeara from at. 21. 

And therewith kest 1 duim myn eye ngeyne. 

It ia somctimea written aa one word. 

And hy tliis ilke ryiier ayde a fawey 

Ane hyeway fund I like to hene. 

Jhul.y V. .T 

A. often occurs in this connexion, where he is now 
used ; aa aneathy for hmmlhy ahint for bekhuL 

[(llegn and lawy wholly and to the bottom, nar)x)ur, 
X. 124.] 

[H. IJije and lan\ high and low, altogether, 
every one, ibid, iv. 504. 

4. IJey no law^ neither high nor low, not one, 
none of any sort, ibid. iii. 55b.] 

Lawly, adj. Lowly, humble. 

“And this /nW// ainl meik suhmiaHioiin in the con- 
fcaaioun, with consent to rcaaiic the said <liscipliiie & 
pcnnancc, is ano part of satisfaotioun, quhilk is the 
thrid mcano to curii to tho sucrunient of rcnnancc aa 
ia afore ivherait.” Alip. Ilamiltoun’s Catechisine, Fol. 
155, b. 

LAW, .s. 1. A designation given to many 

hills or mounts, wliether luiinral or arti- 
ficial, S. JdWy A. Bor. Hay. 

Its name is derived from the old Celtic word />«»/, 
a liill ; its original site having been on tho top of a 
most beautiful little bill, whieli is called Dunse Law,"' 
1*. Dunso, Uerwitdta. Statist. Acc., iv. 378. 

This might be viewed as the huiiio with /oc, “a little 
round hill, or a great heap of stones,” A, Bor. V. Cl. 
(IroHO. 

A.-S. hlartrc, hhiwey agger, acerviis, cumulus, tu- 
mulus, “ a Jaw, low, loo, or liigh ground, not suddeidy 
rising up as a liill, Imt by little and little. — lienee 
that name given to many hilloeka and heaps of earth 
to be found in all parts of Kngland : being no other 
but BO nuich congested earth brought, ami in a way of 
burial used of the ancients, thrown upon the bodies of 
the dead.” Soinner in vo. He refers to Dugdale’.s 
Descr. of Warwickshire. 

According to iliis account, it might be supposed that 
the name had bei'ii ]»riiriarily given to the nrtiticial 
mounts raised above the <lead, and afterwards trans- 
fcucnl to tliose that were natural. For it ia un- 
(|uestionabl(% that in S. this designation is given to 
several hills of the latter description ; as Largodau\ in 
Fife, Nor/h‘Ji(^rwi('k''lau\ in TiOthian, Ac. It might be 
conjectured, that ihereasriii of this transition waa, that 
aftc'r onr ancestors ceased to bury their dead iiinler 
such funmfiy the places were still viewed as in some 
measure ^sacred ; that they therefore assembled there 
in tho conventions w'hich were held in particular 
districts ; and at length, in S. at least, ga\e this name 
to all those rising gn^unds, on which they used to meet 
for enacting /nnv, or regulating matters of general 
concern. 

It must be admitted, how'cvor, that the invariable 
orthography of the A.-S. term opjwses this supposition ; 
as it never assumes the form of lat/y lage, or lagoy the 
w'ords which denote a fair, as corresponding to Lat. 
lejc. But two ciroumstftucos deserve to be mentioned, 


which render it doubtfnl whether the term, as used in 
S,, is radically the same with A.-S. klawe. The first 
is, that such a mount is often called the Law-hill of 
such a place. The other that a correspondent word 
occurs in Isl., evidently formed from togr, iaup, ioep, 
lex. The name of laug hergy i.e., the rook of law, is 
given to many hills in Iceland. Their FridrekrBi^p 
oc Thorvalldr foro til thingSy oc bad Biskop ThorvaUa 
telia tni fyrrr m6num at Ldgbergi : ProfectiB ad oomitia 
uiiivorsalia Epiacopo Fridonco et Thorvalldo, ille himo 
rogavit, ut so praesente in Loghergo (rape, in qua jus 
dicebatur) rcligionem christianam populo praedicaret ; 
Kristnisag., c. 4. All their public and judicial assem- 
blies were, and, if I mistake not, still are, held at thei^ 
bergs. Ibid., p. 89—91. Laug-hergy locus publicus 
ubi judicia peraguntur ; Vorel. Ind. 

It has been said ; “The word law, annexed to the 
name of so many places in the parish [Coldstream]* 
attests, that it had belonged to the kin^om of Nor- 
thumberland during the Heptarchy ; as Hirsel-ijl^ ' 
Castle-fttit;, Spy-law, Carter-tow, P. ColdstreaiUi 

Bcrwicks. Statist. Acc., iv. 420. 

Blit this of itself cannot prove that the parish was 
under the dominion of the Anglo-Saxons ; as the same 
ilesignatioii ia found in many parts of S. where we are 
certain that their jurisdiction never extended. 

2. lu one ]){iRsa‘^e* lawe seems to signify the 
tomb, grave, or mound. 

There come a Ifwle of the towc, in londe is not to layne, 

: And Kbdes to Schir Gawaync, the gates ;fo gayne ; 

Yaiilaud, and yomerand, with many loude yolles. 

I Sir Gaxmn and Sir Oal.y i. 7. 

I i.c. an inhabitant of the tomb. It is the description 
of “a grisly ghost,” that appeared to Queen Quaynor 
and Sir (jaw an. 

To what has been formerly observed, I may add, 
that Moc 8.-(I. //to/ w, signifies inonumen turn. Oangitk 
j thu thtnnma hlaiwa; He cometh to the tomb, Job. 11. 
38. 

It must lie observed, however, that when Ulphilas 
uses hlhw for rendering the Gr. word denoting a monu- 
ment, he must be viewed as using it because the Goth, 
language had no other term for a monument but that 
which properly signified a mound. 

To LAW, i\ a, 1. To litigate, to subject to 
legal juvestigatioii and determination, S. 

, Transferred to the legal defender ; as, “ fm 
resohui Til law him weel forty^ ‘‘ I will take 
every ad^'antage that law can give in this 
I business,” S. 

j LAW, s. The reinainden V. Lake, 

I LAWAINE, The eve of All-hallows. 

j Wide, wide abroad w'cro spread its leafy branches 

I But the toi)iuo8t bough is lowly laid 1 
i 'riiou hast forsaken us before Lnwairte,*' 

J Cofotiach of isir Liuichlan, Vhi^ of Madeany Lady 

the LakCy Notes, Ixii. 

* Hallow'ecn. 

This iloes not appear to be a Gael, or Ir. word, but 
merely a poetical abbreviation of the designation used 
i in the low country. 

LA'WAR, La wake, Laavek, t. A laver, or 
' vessel to wash in. ^ 

I “Bosun with lawar Aberd. Reg., A. 1538, V. 16, 
j “111 the first, ane l>asing and ane laware of gold, 
with thrissillis and lilleis round about the sauiyue.” 

! Inventories, A. 1542, p. 110. 
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LAW-BIDAND, Law-bidino, pr. 1. 
Waiting the regular course or law, as op- 
posed to flight ; a forensic term. 

the vassAll is fugitiue for slauchter, and not 
law^bidand, the superiour may recognosce the land bal- 
den of himselfe, sa lang as the felon or manslayer hap- 
penis to line.** Skene de Verb, Sign. vo. Recogmiion, 
V. Bid®, V. 

2. ‘‘Able to answer a charge or accusation 
GL Guthrie. 

** The soul is pursued for guilt more or less, and is 
not law-bid^; Christ Jesus is the city of refuge, and 
the high-priest there, during whose lifetime, and that 
is, for ever, the poor man who wins hither, is safe.” 
Guthrie's Trial, p. 112. 

LAW-BOARD, s. The board on which a 

' - ^nilor irons his cloth, S. ; lay-huird^ Banffs. 

**Jockt a little hump-backed creature, brought the 
goose behind him, baring the law-board over his 
shoulder.” Sir A. Wylie, i. 51. 

LAW-BORROIS, Daav-bokroavs, s.pl Tlie 
legal security which one man is obliged to 
give, that he will not do any injury to 
another in his person or property, S. 


Bp. Burnet gives a ludicrous account of the origin of 
this term. • 

“When all other things failed so evidently, recourse 
was had to a writ, which a man who suspects another 
of ill designs towaixls him, may servo him with ; and 
it was called Law-borroughs^ as most used in borroughs. ” 
Hist, of His own Time, li. 185. 

“Gif ony man be feidit, and allegis feid, or dreid of 
ony partie, the schiref sail furthwitn of baith tak law- 
borrow, and forbid thame in the Kingis name to trubill 
the Kingis peax, vnder the pane of Law,” Acts, Ja. 
II,, 1457, c. 83. Edit. 1666, called “Borrowisof peax,” 
i.e., Mace, 1449, c. 13. 

* * The action of contravention of lawhorrows is like- 
wise penal. It proceeds on letters of lawhorrows, ob- 
tained at the suit of him who is disturbed in his person 
or goods by another, and containing a warrant to charge 
the party complained of to give security, that the 
complainer shaU be keT)t harmless from illegal violence.” 
Erskine's Inst., B. 4, Tit. 1. s. 16. 


“The import of lawhorrows in Scotland is, when 
two neighbours are at variance, the one procures from 
the council, or any competent court, letters charging 
the other to find cautionand surety, that the complainer, 
his wife, bairns, Ac., shall be skaithless from the person 
complained upon, his wife, bairns, Ac., in their body, 
lands, heritages, Ac., and before such letters can oe 
granted, the complainer must give his oath expressly, 
that he dreads bMily harm, trouble, and molestation, 
from the person complained upon.” Wodrow’s Hist., 
i. 473. 


It is from law and horgh or borrow, a pledge, a surety, 
used in pi. V. Bobch. • 


LAWCH,orf/. Low, S. V. Law. 

And in a rycht fayr place, that was 
Lawch by a bourne, he gert thaim ta 
Tbair berbery.-^ 

Bar^r, xiv. 339, MS. 

To LA WE, 1 ?. a. To lower. V. Law, v. 

LAWER, A professor of law. 

“ That the lawer and mathematiciane of befoir in the 
new colle^ sail now be in Sanctsaluatouris college, and 
haue thair stipendis and buirdis vpoune the fruictis 
thairof.” Acts Ja. VI.. 1579, Ed. 1814, p. 180. 


VOL III. 


LAWER, s. A washing vessel. V. La war. 

LAW-FREE, a<fj» Not legally convicted or 
eoiulemncd. 

“The earl answered, he would prefer him to his 
good-brotlier Frciulraught ; but to ouit him who ha<l 
married liis sister, so long as ho was law-frte, he could 
not with his honour.” Spalding, i. 17. 

LAWIN, A tavern reckoning. V. Laugh, 

5 . 1 . 

Lawin-fre1'2, adj. Scot-free, excluded from 
pajdng any share of a tavern-bill, S. 

She took nic in, she .set nio down, 

She heoht to keep me lawiu-frcc ; 

But wylie earlin that she was, 

She gart mo birl my bawlieo. 

Sung, Audro loC his Cutty Gun. 

Tm no for letting ye, ve sec, 

(As I ware rich) gang hurinfres. 

kngl. Scotch and Latin, p. 103. 

V. Lacch, «. 1. 

LAWIT, Lawt), Lawvd, Lewit, adj. 1. 
Lay, belonging to laymen. 

Than onlaiiyd wch als, that the Kyiig, 

Na na lair yd Patrowne, be staff na ryng, 

Bulil mak Ira thino collatyowne, 

WynUmn, vii. 5. 1‘20. 

The ArchebyKchat)e of Yhork 

jisHoylyd then 

Alysawndyr our Kyng, anti his hiicd men. 

Hot the Bystchapys and the clergy 

Yliit he leit in ciirsyng ly. 

Wyii ton'll, vii. 9. lOf). 

TIio taunt folkcs this law wald never eeis, 

But with thair use, (|uhen Bishops war to cheis, 

Unto the kirk thay gadrod, auld and ying, 

With lueik hart, fasting and praying. 

Priests of Pel, lis, S. P. 11,1 10 . 

“Ordanis that our souerain lordis lettrez bej writtin 
cliargcing the said James Straitbauehin to haue na dale 
nor inirometting witht the said bcnctieo of Culter in 
hurting of lande patronage A tho uniuersale gud of tlie 
realme.” Act. Doin. Cone., A, 1489, p. 123. 

2. Unlearned, ignorant. 

Of all the realnte, (pihom of ye heir the croun. 

Of taint, and leirit ; rhdie, }»uro ; up and tloun ; 

The quliilk, and tliay be slane with man’s [niniinis] hand 
A lie count thairof yc sail gif 1 warrurid. 

Priests of Pchlis, p. 29, 

I say not this of Chaueere for offence. 

Bot till excuse my lewit insullleience. 

Doug. Virgil, 10, 31. 

A.*S. lacwe.de, lewd, id. taewede-mnn, a layman ; 0. E. 
If.wd, 

And they meet in hcrmirtli, whan minstrels ben styll, 

Than telleth they of the trinitie a tale or twaine. 

P. l‘loughman*8 Visiim, Fol. 46, a. 

The history of this term affords, at the same time, 
a singular proof of the progressive change of language, 
and of the influence of any powerful bo<ly on the gene- 
ral sentiments of society. By Bedo, Aclfric, and other 
A.-S. writers, it is useil in its primitive sense. This 
moaning it i%taincd so late as the reign of Edw. Ill,, 
when R. de l>angland wrote his Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman. But Jis, in the dark ages, the little learn- 
ing that remained was confined almost entirely to the 
clergy ; while the designation, by which they were 
knWii, came to denote learning m general, the dis- 
tinctive term lewd was considered as including the idea 
of ignorance. It did not stop here, however. The 
clerical influence still prevailing, and the clergy con- 

O 
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tinuing to treat the unlearned in a very contemptuous 
manner, as if moral excellence had been confined to 
their OMm onler ; by and by, the term came to signify 
a wicked person, or one of a licentious life. Hence, 
the modem sense of E. lewd, | 

The A. -8. word may have been formed from Lat. 
laic-xMt which must be traced to Or. Xa-os, populus. 
Other dialects retain more of the oridnal form ; Su.-O. 
hkf Isl. leik, Alem. leig. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether taewede. be not radically the same with feodc, 
populus, plebs, Isl. fwf. Germ, leute, V. Spclman, vo. 
Leudia, Jn Fr. the phrase, k lais gena resembles the 
secondary sense of lawit ; le petit peuple ; Diet. Trev. 

LAWLAND, Lauland, adj. liclonging to 
tlic low country of Scotland, S. 

** That Ergile, with the bondice [l^ounda] & the Jus- 
tice thairof, sit & hald the Justice are tharof in Perth, 
quhen the kingis grace plcsis, sa that euirilk hcland 
man & latdand mane may cum & ask & have Justice.” 
Acts Ja. IV., 1503, p. 241. 

— “ Two hio-land regiments the other five lawland 
regiments.” Acta Cha. I., Ed. 1814, vi. 242. 

L AAVLAN i)S, L AWLANS, 8. pL 1 . The })lain coun- 
try of Scotland, as distinguislied from the 
Highlands ; pron. Lallans, 

2. The language of the low country, as op- 
posed to the Erse or Gaelic, S. 

liAWRIE, 8, A designation for the fox, S. 
V. Lowkie, 

LAW BOND AY. V. I.eif Sounday. 
IjAWLY, adj. Lowly. V. Law, adj, 
LAWHIGHTaMEN. V. Laguaetman. 

LAWTA, Lawte, Lawty, Lawtitii, s, 1. 
Ijoyalty, allegiance. V, I^aute. 

Tlmii Wallatte .said, Will yo herto cou.sciiit, 

Forgyirhim fr« all thing tlmt is by past, 

8a he will coin and grant he has tresjiast, 

Fra this tynie furth kt!])e lawta till our eronn f 

• ir((//(ta', viii. 11, MS. 

Lauia, ibid. vii. 1201, MS. O. E. kautij^ id. 

— Lone ainl lownes and Imuty togytluT.s 

Sliall bo inaistors on luoUlo. ' 

1\ Ploughman's Visum, Fol, 10, a. 

2. Truth, integrity, equity. 

Bot he gat tliat Arcliebyscluipryk 
Noucht^wyth lawk hot w’ytht swyk, 

Wyntou'n, vii. S. 38. 

No qiihar now faith nor lawk is fund. 

Doug. Virgil, 112. 47. 
Lawty will leif us at the last, 

Ar few for falsett may now fend. 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 161, st. 1. 

81m neither 1ms lawtith nor sliaiue, 

And keeps the halo house in a steer. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 251. 

Fr. loymUt loyalty, fidelity, truth ; G. Fr. kauk, id. 
from kul, trusty ; Hat. legal-ia, from lex, legis. 

Lawtifull, adj. Most loyal, full of loyalty. 

— ** And allowing thame and euorio ane of thame, in 
thair reparing and abyding with his Maiestio, to hauo 
done the dewtio of maist loving and lawt{full subiectis 
to thair souoranelord.” Acts Ja. VI., 1584, Ed. 1814, 
p. 327, concerning the Raid of Ruthven. V. Lawta, &c. 


LAWTH, Bar. xiii. 651. Leg. lawch. 

And it that wndro lawch was ar, 

Mon lope on loft in the contrar. 

Lawch seems to signify low, V. Lawoh. 

LAWTING, s. The supreme court of judi- 
cature in Orkney and Shetland, in ancient 
times. V. Thing. 

LAX, ». “ Relief, release.” 

0 wharefore should I tell my grief, 

Since lax I caiina find ? 

I’m far frae a’ my kin and friends. 

And my love I left behimi. 

B(yiiny Baby Livingston, Jamieson's Pop. BaU., il. 139. 

L. B. lax-a, denotes a gift ; Donatio, legatum ; Du 
Cange. The S. term may be immediately from Lat. 
Iax‘\i8, loosed, released. But Goth, lam, Su.-G. koB, 
id., seems to be the root. 

LAX, 8, A salmon ; formerly the o2V name 
by which this fish was known, Abera. 

“ In the accioune persewit be James of Douglas 
chaumorlane of the lordschip of Murray aganis James 
Innes of that like, for the wran^is occupacioune of 
cure soucrano lordis fisching of the waiter of Spey, — 
decrettis — that the said James sail — content & pay to 
the said James of Dowglas the proffitia of the^ sade 
fisching of XX yeris bigane, extending yerely to ix** of 
salmond laxis takin vp be him, as wes sufficiently pro- 
fit before the lordis.” Act. Dom. Colic., A. 1488, p. 89. 

** Ane half barroll of salmound or xij sufficient /dor,” 
&e. Aberd. Rog., A. 1538, V. 16. 

**He askit at him tua Sondais &c. Ibid., 

V. 20. • 

A myddle lax, a salmon of a middle size. “The 
baillies docomit him to pay ane myddill lax for him- 
self.” Ibid. 

This was indeed the general designation of the salmon 
in the northern languages : A.-S. leax-, 0. E, te, (V, 
.fun. Etym.) Dan. Su.-G., id. Teut. lachs, Belg. lass, 
Ital. laec-ia. The origin of the term, however, seems 
lost in obscurity. 


Lax-fi 81IER, 5. A salmoii-fisher, Aberd. 


“The said day the Procurator Fiscal gave in a com- 
plaint against George Law and Alexander Mason, 
lax-jiahers at the Bridge cf Don, for their unwarrantable 
seizing upon and broiling the lyna [lines] belonging to 
the %\myte fishers of Don.” Decree, Baron Court of 
Frasei'fiold, A. 1722. State, Fraser of Fraserfield, Ao., 
p. 325. 

“ Upon the llth of May there was wonderful high 
tempestuous winds, marvellous in May, whereby sun- 
dry persons died, and a Uix-fishtr [was] drowned [in] 
the water of Don, and a ship going with victuals to 
Duinbritton likewise perished.” Spalding, i. 210. (2*5) 
* He also by direction frae the General Assembly, 
charged the masters and lax-fiBhera of Dee and Don> — 
to forbear fishing upon Sunday, viz. frae Saturday at 
midnight till Sunday at the same nme.-— This assembly 
got some obedience, with great difficulty, for it was 
thouglit no sin to fish upon the Sabbath-day before.” 
Ibid., p. 299, 300. 

LAY, 8. Law. 


Yone pepil twane sail knyt vn peace for ay, 

Bynd coufederaiice baith comonit in ane tay. 

mug. Virgil, 442. 32. 

Leges et foedera juiigerit. 

Virg. 

O. Fr. lai is used for hi, id. 


[• To LAY, V. a. To lay, set, place, fix. 
The S. language presents some peculiar 
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applications and combinations of this verb ; 
as, 

To Lay At. To box, strike, beat severely ; 
as, He UM at him till he could luir’ly 

stanV’ S.] 

To Lay By. 1. To overdo, to make unfit for 
work ; as, “He has laid himself by wi’ o’er 
muckle wark.” 

2. To be confined by ailment ; as, “He’s laid 

s. 

To Lay Down. To sow out in grass, S. 

** It ia a prodigious error to overcrop gi-ound, before 
laying it down with grass seeds.” MaxweU’s Sel. 
1^8., p. 52. 

[To Lay Heaht to. To set the mind to any- 
thing earnestly, S.] 

To Lay In. 1. To throw back into the 
state of a common, to put into a waste state. 

— *<OrdiiiiB thatt all persoucs quha lies teillit, ]aub> 
ourit, sawin, parkit, Ac., ouy pairt or portiouu of his 
maiesteis cotnmoun inures or vthcris commountcis, — 
within yeir and day eftir the said trycll lay in the 
samyii commoUhtois agaue. ” Acts J a. VI., itoO, Kd. 
1814, p. 228. 

[2. To work earnestly, to strike liome; as, 
‘‘Tuni to your wark noo, and lay in,'' 
Clydes.] 

[To Lay Intil, or Into. 1. To fight with, 
to boat severely; as, “TJrey will lay intirt; 
sae, thickest skin stan’ langcst out,” ibid. 

“ The twa loons laid intil anc anitlicr, till 
they wir a’ blecdin’,” Banff.s. 

2, To eat much, or greedily, S.] 

[Latin Intil, or Into, s. 1. A fight, a 
beating ; fighting, beating, ibid. 

2. A surfeit ; eating much or greedily,] 

To Lay On. 1. To rain, to liail, to snow 
heavily ; as, “ It’s layin' on o' maw S. O. 

2. To strike, to give blows, S. 

“For the Loi^ rebukes ar ever cffectuall, ho 
m3mteth not against his enemies, bot ho layeth on/' 
Bruce’s Eleven Sermons, 1691, Sign. S. 3, a. 

Beanjeddert, Hundlie, and Hunthilb 
Three, on they laid weel at the last. 

Maid of JtewUufire j Minstrelsy Border, i. 120. 

To lay on strokes, is £. But the verb is used elipti- 
cally in S. Pll lay on, I will strike ; he laid on nte, he 
struck me. It seems properly to denote repeated blows. 

“ Gif the master fof a ship] layis on nis men, and 
gevis ony of thame ane bnfiet with his neif, or with 
his palme, he sail pay vii d. Bot gif he strikes him 
mair, he that is struoKen may turn and strike agane.” 
Ship Lawis, Balfour’s Pjract., p. 627. 

It was, however, anciently used in E. in the same 
nanner. “I laye vpon one, I beate him or buncho 
hym.»She layde vpon hym lyke a maulte sacko, and 
™ poore boye durste uat ones quytette.” Palsgr.. B. 
Hi. F. 274, b. I 

Sa.-G. Usegg-a, id,, laeggapa en, aliqnem verberare. I 


[3. To work earnestly, to eat much, ibid.] 

[Lay On, s, A good meal, a surfeit, Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

[Layin On, s, 1. The act of beating, a beat- 
ing, ibid. 

2. Earnest working, hard work, ibid. 

3. Much or greedy eating, a surfeit, ibid.] 

To Lay Till one. To allot, to ordain. 
^^Laid till her, fated that she should Gl. 
Antiquary. 

[2. To lay till again, to resume work, to tr\’ 
again heartily, S.] 

[To Lay To. To begin, to sot to work; as, 
“ I could wait na langer, and jist hy 
Clydes.] 

[To Lay a child. A superstitions practice 
adopted to cure a rickety child. The child 
is taken before sunrise to a smitliy, in which 
three men, bearing tlio same name, work. 
One of tlie smiths takes the child, first laying 
it in the water-trough of the smithy, and 
then on the anvil. While lying on the anvil 
all tlie tools are, one ))y one, passed over 
the cliild, and the use of each is asked of 
the child. The nurse then receives the 
child, and she again washes it in the water- 
trough. If the smith take a fee for his 
work, the lay has no effect.” Banffs.J 

To Lay Qowd. To cinl)roidcr. 

Ainl yn maun lt‘arn my gay gosR hawk 
To weihl bailli bow ami brand ; 

And 1 sail lean> your turtle dow 
To lay yototl wi’ her band. 

Fause Foudraye, Minstrelsy Border, ii. 8I>. 

To Lay Metals. To alloy, to mix other 
substances with more precious metals. • 

“Tuiching the article of gold-Hinythis, quhilkis layis 
and makis {.als mixture of cuill inettall.” Acts, Ja. iv., 
1489, c. 29, edit. 1566. V. Layi.s, Lavit. 

To Lay Sheep. To smear or salve sliccp 
with a mixture of tar and butter, Stirling., 
lloxb. 

*'It WAS, till of late, the almost universal practice 
to hy or sincar the whole stock with an ointment com- 
iwsecl of butter and tar.” Agr. Surv. Btirl., p. 295. 

Laying-time, s. The season when shepherds 
besmear their sliecp with butter and tar, to 
guard tl^em against the cold of winter, 
Iloxb. 

This is about the beginningof Novemlw. The term 
is formed, I suppose, from the circumstance of their 
laying this mixture on the skins of the sheep. 

[To Lay up skip laags. To make promises 
to oneself for the future that may never be 
realised, Shetl.J 
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[ L A r, 1 . The direction in which anything is 

laid ; as, ‘‘ The ween wiz against tlic lay o’ 
the corn, and wo made unco fool wark.” 
Lie is also used. Gl. Banffs.] 

2. A basis, foundation, S. 

'*But this plainly enough says, that this rising did 
not flow from any correspondence with the earl of 
iShaftsbury ; and indeed tne narrow lay upon which 
the first gatherers together set up, inakc'^s tliis matter 
beyond debate.” Wodrow’s Hist., ii. 42 ; in margin, 
expl. foundation. 

Tout, laeghn, positus, x>ositura, positio ; Kilian. 

The slay of a weaver’s loom, S. 

— “The instrument which inserted the woof into the 
warp, raditts, the shuttle ; which fixed it when inserted, 
pf’cten, the lay,^* Adam’s Rom. Antitp, p. 023. 

His loom, made o’ stout aiketi rungs, 

Had sair’t him saxty Kiniinor, 

Tlio’ his lang /ay, wi’ tearfu’ fungs, 

Bhook a’ the roofing tim’»‘r. 

A. Wilson's Poems, 1700, i». 200. 
Tent, laedfi iveavtiralaide, pocten ; probably from ' 
ponere, Ixicausc by means of tnis the woof is 
as it wore laidf or kept firm. 

I Lay-buiud, 8. The board on which tailors 
use tlie goose. Gl. Baiilfs.] 

I’o IjAYCH, V, n. To linger, to delay. 

Mony tyniis hym solfln lias accu.sit, 

Tliat lu! .sa lanj? has layekit and refusit 
To ressauo glanllio the 'I’roinno Euce. 

DoUij. Virgil, 433, 15. 

* *Latchp. or tariy nge. M ora. Tarditas. ” Prompt. Par^^ 
Rudd. <leriv(3s it from Fr. lach-er, laseh-er, or Lat. 
lax-are, to slack ou, to unbend. Did not the form of 
the word favour the Fr. etymon, wo might deduce it 
from Su.-CI. laet-ja, intcrmittc.ro, laHt-jas, otiari ; Alem. 
laz, lazzp, pigor. Fr. lasehe, however, is used as nearly 
equivalent to K. lazy. Chaucer, hche, sluggish, lazy ; 
lachem\ laziness. 

“If a wight be alowe, and aatonied, and lac.he, men 
shall holde him like to an asse.” Bocth. 389, a. 

[LA YD, 2 )avL 2 )r. I^aid ; layd at m/, thrown 
^to tlic ground, overthrown, Barbour, iii. IB, 
Skeat’s Ed.] 

[L AYD-MEN, s. •pi. Lit. loadinen, i.e., men 
in charge of paiJK-horscs, ibid, viii. 4GB.] 

LAYER, s. The slicar- water, a bird. V. 
Lyre. 

[LAYFF, 5. The rest. V, Lai k.] 

LAY-FITTIT, adj. Having the sole of the 
foot (juite plain or flat, without any spring 
in it, and also much turned out, Fife, Loth. 
Scleetin-fittity Caithn. 

This is viewed as corresponding with E. Splay- 
footed, as given by Bailey, “One udio treads his toes 
much onttoard,*' 

The superstitious view it as au evil omen, if the 
first ft, i.e., the first person who calls, or who is met, 
in the beginning of tno New Year, or when one sets 
out on a journey, or engages in any business, should 
happen to be lay-fittU, 


LAYIS, 8. The alloy mixed with gold or 
silver. V. To Lay Metals. 

— “Na goldsmyth sail mak mixture, nor put fals 
layis in the said metalUs.” Acts Ja. IV., 1489, o. 29, 
edit. 1566. 

Fr. lier, id. alU-er, ali-er, to alloy. AlUer or alieriu 
most probably the original form of the Fr. word, which 
Menage derives q. a loy, according to law. Somner 
however renders A.-S. alecg-an, “to embase, as by 
mixing baser with better metals, vulgarly termed 
Alloy?' The verb primarily signifies ponere, depon- 
ere. V. next word. 

The correspondent term in Li B. is lig-a, which ^Du 
Cange defines, Monetarum in metallo probitas k lege 
requisita ac deflnita, Gall, loi, aloi, Ital. Qu^ 

fierent denarii, — sub forma & cunho ac remediis ligae & 
pondcris sibi concessis in opore monetarum. Comput. 
A. 1339. This, definition, however, does not give a 
clear idea of the meaning of the word. In the^ o- 
tation, the phrase Pernediis Ligae is equivalent to our 
Jiemeid, q. v. 

Lex, in the Lat. of the middle ages, was used in the 
same sense. It is expl. in the veiy same terms as 
Liga, by Du Cange. V. Lex, col. 168. 

liAYiT, adj, Bcise, of infcrioi* quality; a 
term applied to money. 

“Quhat care over your comoun-welthe doethe hit 
Grace instantly bear, quhen evin now presentlie, and 
of a lang time bygane, by the minisiiry of sum, (quho 
better deserved the gallows than ever did Cochran), 
scho doeth so corrupte the luyit mony, and hes brocht 
it to such bosenes, and to sick quantitie of scrufe, that 
all men that hos thair cyis oppin may porsave ane 
cxtreaino beggario to be brocht tnarethrow upoun the 
whollo realme.” Knox’s Hist., p. 164. Layea, p. 222. 

The sense of the passage is totally lost in the I^on- 
don edit., p. 176, — “Sche doth so corrupt the good 
money, and hath brought it to such businesse, and such 
a dcalo of strife," &c. 

The money here meant appears to be that commonly 
called billon. 

The word seems to have been still in use in Ramsay’s 
time, although printed os if contractetl from aUay'a : 

Yet all the learu’d iliscoming part 
Of mankind own the heav’nly art 
Is as mucli distant from such trash, 

As 'laifd Dutch coin from sterling cash. 

Poem, i. 817. 

V. Layis, and Lay, v. 

LAYKE, 8, Paint. 

Quhais bricht conteyning bewtie with the beamis, 

Na les al uthor pulchritude clois pas, 

Nor to compair ane clud with glaiising gleames, 

Bright Venus cullour with ane land wart las. 

The (luhytest layke hot with the blakkest asse. 

PhMoUts, S. P, R., iii. 25. 
i.e. “w'ith ashes of the darkest hue.” 

The term, ajjhough properly denoting a reddish col- 
our, is hero used m an improper sense for paint in 
general. Fr. lacque, sanguine, rose or ruby colour. 

liAYME, Lbem, adj. Earthen. 

“As the fyiro preiffis and schawis the layme ves- 
sellis maid be one pottar, sa temptatioon of troubil 
preiflls k schawds iust men.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s 
Catechisme, Fol, 187, b. 

“ Are wc not God’s lepn vessels ? and yet when they 
cast us over an house we are not broken in sheards.^’ 
Ruth Lett., P. i. ep. 48, 

“Item, the figure of ane doig maid quhite laym" 
Inventories, A. 1561 1 p. 158. 
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*^K 0 xt that heauenly treasure the gospell, that is, 
the vnsearchable riches of Jesus Christ, care (I say) 
should be had of the Uw/m vessell, wherein it is con* 
tamed. 2 Cor. 4. 7. A man is but a laime vessell, 
wherein the Lord puts so rich a treasure.** Rollock on 
2 Thes., p. 121, V. Lame. 

LAYN, 4. 

**Item, ane bed of lay^i sewit with silk of divei's 
cuUouris gamisit with thre curtonis and with thro uthcr 
litle peces and the heidpoce of the same. *’ Inventories, 
A. l&l, p. 160. ^ , 

Fr. laint denotes wool. But the bed here described, 
'fM belonging to Q. Mary, would scarcely correspond 
with this i&a, for it was deemed of such value, as to 
be kept in a coffer of silk. V. Cammks. I therefore 
view it as signifying lawn ; the same with Lai/nc, q. v. 


LAYNDAR, Laubkdeb, «. A washcr- 
•K K'oman, a laundress. 

The King has hard a woman cry. 

He askyt quliat that wes in hv. 

It is the layndar. SchjT,” said ane, 

“ That hyr child ill rycht now hes tanc.'* - 
Tliis w'es a full grot enrtasy, 

Tliat awllk a Kyng, and «a mychly, 

Bert his men duell on this inaner, 

Bot for a pour lavender. 

IkLrhoMT^ xvl 273. 292, MS. 

Pr. lavendterCt id. Chaucer, lavauler, 

LAYNE, n»^ Lawii, fine linen. 

The King and Parliament complain of “the great 
abuse, standing arnang his aubjcctcs of the inoano os* 
taite, presuming to couiitei faict his Hieiics and his 
Nobilitio, in the use and wearing of coastelie cleithing 
of silkes of all sortca, hynef canimeraigo, freinyies,” 
&c. Acts, Ja. VI., 1581, o. 113. 

Fr, limn, id. 

To LAYNE, V, n. To* lie, to tell a false- 
hood. 


Thau he carpit to the knight, enwd and kenc ; 

“ Gif thou lums thi life, lelcly noght to My- 
Yeld me thi bright brand, buriii.st «a 

Oaimn and Ual., iv. 3. 

The term might seem to simiify render, give up. 
A-S. Uan-ian, 8u.*G. laen-a, reddere. But layne, or 
lain, very often occurs in the sense given above. 

In lode is nought to layn, 

The hunters him biheld. 

Sir Trwtmn, p. 30, st. 43. 

In lede is nought to layn, 

He sett him bi his side. 

IbUl., p. 41, St. 65. 

To LAYNE, ». n. 


Men sayis ane met thame in the Forde, 

That prewaly wyth-outyn wonlo 
Led tname wp by the wattyr syne, 

^hill thai to the Gask come and Dnidyne. 

Thare mony wes Iwgyd, uoucht Is layne : 

Of thai the mast part have thai slayiie. 

Wyntowti, viii. 26. 139. 


This word is left by Mr. Maepherson without ex- 
planation. Perhaps the meaning is, that the persons 
lodged here, were appointed to Tetep watch ; for it is 
evident that they formed only an outj^ost. Thus, 
lUMfcAl to layne would signify, “not to lie down 
Su.*G. laen-a, A,.S, klyn^n, hUo-ian, recumbere. 

If such were their orders, they disobeyed them. For 
we learn from Fordun, Scotichr., ii. 305, t^t many 
were slain, sine cubautes. 

The phnun in Wyntown may, however, merely sig- 
nify, not (0 fie, i.e., to tell the truth. 


In the same sense may we understand the following 
passages 

Tliere come a lede of the lawe, in londe is not to layne. 
And glideji to Sohir Oawane, the gates to gaync. 

Sir Oatma ami Sir OuL, 1. 7- 
0 tell us, tell us, May Margaret, 

And diiina to us len; 

O wlia is aught yon noble hawk 
That stands your kitolieu in I 

Jamieeon's Popular Ball. , i. 85, 
The amiable editor is mistaken in viewing this as 
si^^nifying “to stop or hesitate;” and as the snine 
with O. E. lin, synon. with blin, to cease. 

To LAYNE, Lein, v. a. To conceal. 

“ Whae drives iliir kyo / " can Willie say ; -* 

“ It’s 1, the captain o’ Bewcaslle, Willii* ;* 

1 winna layne my name for Ihet?. ” 

— It’s, I, Watty Woods]>urs, loose thokye ! 

I wiiiiiu layne my name I'rae thee. 

Min^hrlsy Border, i. 103. KKl. 
Su.-CI. hlaun-a, Moes.-G. ya-lauyn-uin, (lonn. lumjn 
CPI, Isl. 1eyn-a, A. Bor. lean, which Kay improperly 
derives from A.-S. leanne, to shun. 

Than lukit .scho to me, and leucU ; 

Anil said, Sic luf 1 rid yow layne, 

AlVveid yo mak it never sa tench, 

To mo your labour is in vain. 

Maitland. Pop'in.'i, j). ‘20q. 

I am uncertain whether this signitics conceal; or 
avoid, nhun, from A.-S. Icannc, vitiire, fugero, Somii. 

The phrase, quoted under tlic preceding verb, from 
Sir Gawati, miglit bear the sense of conceal. 

“Little can a lang tongue Ab/,” S. Prov. “Spokrii 
as a rt*proof to a babbler.” Kelly, j). 240. 

To tho same purpose it is said, “ u’omen and bairns 
leipi what they ken not.” Ferguson’s S, **rov., p. 341. 

LAYNEllE, .9. A strap, a tbon^. 

He hym dressyt his sU'd to in, 
llys (‘.nsclu!* layncrc brak in iwa. 

Wyntoicn, viii. 32. 46. 

Fr. laninr, id. V. Gcs(?ifE'. 

LAY-POKE, s. Tlie ovarium of fowls, S.: 
syiioii. Eij(j-be(.L 

[LAYSEK, 8. Leisure, Barbour, xx. 2134.] 
To LAYT, r. «. 

Who will Icsingcs lapjt, 
niarf liim no fertlier go. 

Sir Tristrein, p. 175. 

“ Listen,” Gl. But I suspect that it rather signifies 
give hoed to, make account of. V. Lat, I^kt, to 
esteem. 

[Lavt, s, A small quantity of liquid, Sbetl. j 

[La YUM, 8, Planks rou;^hly laid so as to form 
a loft at one end of an outbouse, Sbetl.] 

LAZY-BEDS, 8, pL A plan of jilautin^ 
potatoes, formerly much in u.sc, acc<irdin^ 
to wliich the root was laid on the ground 
undressed, some dung being spread under 
it; the seed and manure were then covered 
with earth dug from a sort of trench which 
surrounded tlie bed, S. 

“In ley ^ound, they are commonly, in Scotland, 
planted in ijazpj-heds, as they are called, thus : After 
the ground is marked out into beds, which cannot con- 
veniently be alxive two yards broad, the same is 
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covered with dung and litter,” &c. MaxweU’s Scl. 
Trans., p. 159. 

“ Lazy-hedSf a mode of dressing land peculiar to some 
parts of the highlands. It is most appropriately 
named.” Saxon and Gael, iv. 59. 

LPJ, LIE. A sort of demonstrative article, 
often jirefixed to the name of a place or 
tiling in our old deeds, signifying the. 

“ Lie mylne clap and haiDper Cart. Priorat. Plus- 
carden, A. 1552. V. Leid. lirewing Lcid. 

It Bccms to bo merely the Fr. article, let “the, the 
said, the same Cotgr. This, although properly the 
inasculiiiG pron., and declinable, in one oi its uses is 
indeclinable, and used botli as masculine and feminine. 
V. Diet. Trev. 

Le, Lee, s. The water of the sea in motion. 

Thay wenc tharby that uoeht may thayni gane stand, 
Bot that thay sal viuler thare senycory 
Suhdew all hale in thirhloine Italy, 

And occiii»y thay l)ouiuliH orientale, 

Qnharu as the oiiir s« flowis alhalo ; 

And eik thay westir partis, traistis me, 

Quhilkis ar hedyit with the nethir le. 

Jtuutj. Viryilt 245, 41. 

The fomy stonre of htremes Ice. 

Uiiwaltis from the bradc paliiiea of tre. 

Ihul, 321, .53. 

It seems to signify,” says Iludd., “nothing but 
8ea-wnf('.t\ and so may conic from the A.-S. crt, with the 
Fr. [larticlc But I have no doubt that here wo 
have a vestige of the old lal. word lof, Ifia, marc, 
Verel, ; hodic, unda lluens, G. Andr. Hence Ut-gardaVt 
the sea-shore covered with weeds, sand, &o., htaeji 
meyaVt poetically, the virgins of the sea, i.e., the 
waves, la(i-v((r. Unit, Huctitat ; Ixmgr, lavg^ liquor fluens. 
The same root may perhaps be traced in the compound 
A.-S. words, lago-Jlodt layo-dreamt a deluge, an inun- 
dation. 

'riiis scorns also to give us the true origin of E. lee^ 
which has been strangely derived by Skinner from Fr. 
reatt, water. Others Jiavo traced it to fc, as denoting 
shelter. But a lee. ahorct is that towards which the 
w'inds blow, and, of eonseiiiience, the waves are driven. 
From the lee. aide of the ship being understood to 
denote that which is not directly exposed to the wind, 
it seems to have boon oddly inferred, that the term 
Ice, as thus used, signifies calm, tranquil. Dr. Johns, 
has fallen into a very singular mistake in relation to 
this suVijcct ; having given precisely the same sense to 
leeward, as to windward. He thus exjdains both 
terms ; “ Towards the wiinl.” 

LE, Lea, Lee, Lie, I.ye, s. 1. Slieltcr, 
security from tempest. 

The cilly soheno and Iharo litill bird groines 
Lurkis vuder )yc. of baiikis, woddis and bromes. 

Dvuy. Virgil, 201, 27. 

“ Tho lec of the hill,” is a common phrase for the 
shelter afforded by a rising ground, H. 

2. Metapli. peace, ease, traiiquillity. In thi.s 
sense it most frequently occurs ; as in that 
beautiful elegy on the death of Alex. III., 
one of the oldest specimens of S. poetry 
extant. 

uhen Alysaudyr oure Kyng wes dedo, 
luit Scotland led in luw'c and le, 

Away w'cs sons of ale and bmle, 

Of wyne and wax, of ganiyn and gle. 

Wynt. Vron„ vii. 10. 528. 
Bottir but stryfe to leif allone in le. 

Than to bo machit with a wicket marrow. 

Ilenrysone, Bannatyne roems, p, 122, st. 8. 


Our folkis than that warren blith and glad 
Of this couth surname of our new ciete, 

Exhort I to graith hous, and leif in lee. 

Dotty. Virgil, 71, 61. 

-Tliare I the tel), 

Is the richt place, and stede for your ciet4. 

And of your Iraiiel femie hald to reste in U. 

Ibid., 81, 19. 

Jun. renders to live in lee, to live at his own ease and 
liking. It also signifies, to live in peace, as opposed to 
contention or warfare. 

Now is the grume that was sae grim 
Hicht glad to live in lie. 

Evergreen, iu 182, st 14. 

Also, to live in security. 

Frao hence furtli he sal baith heir and se 
Baith the if puiicist, and leil men live in lie. 

Priests qf PeUia, S. P. jR., i. 14. 

Su. -G. lae expresses the very idea conveyed by this 
word in its primary sense ; locus tempestati subduc^ei, 
Ihre. Isl. Tile, hlie, id. A.-S. hleo, warmth ; a ptEs'e 
secure from the winds, a place of shelter. In old 
Gothic monumonts, this is written ly. 

Ok hade for ragn ok toeder ly. 

Tecti a pluvia^et tempestate. 

Chron. Rythm. 

Dan. lye, Ine, a S|l;ielter, a cover, chiefly from severe 
weather. These terms are evidently allied to Isl. hlw, 
hly, caliduB ; do acthere et acre dicitur ; hlyende, calor 
aethcreus ; Ttlyn-ar, aer incalescit, ac olemens fit ex 
frigido. Perhaps the obsolete Isl. v. hlau-a, may be 
view'cd as tho root ; votn hlaua, acMao calent j G, 
Andr., p. 114, 115. S. Lew, lithe and lottme, q. v. seem 
also radically allied. 

Le occurs in a passage in which the sense is un- 
certain. , 

Spynagros than spekis ; said, Lordingis in le, 

I rede ye tent trouly to my teching. 

Oawan and Ool. , ii 3. 

It may have the saine meaning as in the passages 
cited above : but it must be left (loubtfal. 

Le, Lea, Lie, adj, Sheltered, Avunn. 

Thu land loun was and lie, witli lyking and love. 

Uoulale, i. 2, MS. 

Tlio fair forrest with levis loun and li, 

The fowlis song, and flouris furly sueit, 

Is bot the warld, and bis prosperity. 

As ftds plesandis, myngit with cair repleit. I 

Uenrys&M, Bitnnatyne PoennSt V. 129. 

V. the «. 

LEA LAIK, 8. A natural shelter for cattle, 
such as is produced by glens or over- 
hanging rocks, Ayrs. 

Lealaike-gair, 8. Well slieltered grazing 
ground ; sometimes applied to the place 
where two hills join together, and form a 
kind of bosom, Ayrs. 

If the first part of the word ia not merely Ua like, 
i.e., like lea ground, it might seem allied to Isl. hliae, 
umbra, and hlaka, aer caliaus, q. a warm shelter ; or to 
0. B. Uech, what lies flat ; a covert. V. Gaib, Garb, s. 2. 

LE, 8. liaw ; Wyntown. 

0. Fr. leu, id. This Mr. Maeph. deduces from Lat. 
leg-e, the aul. of lex. 

[Leasum, adj. Lawful, S.] 

Leasumlie, adv. Lawfully ; a tenn used in 
our old laws. 

** Gif ony man hes sum landis pertenm|^ to him as 
heritage, and some uther landis as oonqueist, he may 
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teaaufnlie give all and hail his oon^ueist landi^ or on^ 
part thairol, without consent of his eldest aone, to ^a 
secund or ony nther efter bom sone, to remane with 
thame perpetoallie in ail time earning,’* Leg. Burg., 
Balfour^ Pract., p. 162. V. Lesum. 

To LE, V. n. To lie, to tell a falsehood ; 
Wyntown. 

A.-S, leog^aUf mentiri. 

Le, Lee, s. A lie; a falsehood; Wyutown. 
[Lear, Leer, s. A liar, S.] 

[Lb-like, Lee-like, adj. Like a lie, exag- 
gerated, S.] 

To LEA, Lee, v. a. To leave, Abcrd., 
Clydes. V. Lbed. 

[LiSAFU’, adj. Left by all, with no one near ; 
as, There I was my leafu* lane,” there I 
was with no one near me, Clydes. ; Forfar. 
V. Leefow.] 

[Lea'in, part, and 8. Lefvv'ing, departure, ' 
ibid.] 

LELA, adj. Not ploughed; used only for 
pasture. ^ 

Plenty ahall cultivate Ilk scawp and moor, 

Now lea and bare, because thy landlord’s poor. 

Jlnmmy's PootiSf i. 60. 

A.-S. pasture. 

To Lib Lea. To remain sometime without 
being cropped, S. 

“ It [the exhausted land] was then left to nature to 
recover verdure and fertility, by a numlxjr of years 
jiasturo without the aid of any artificial grasses. This 
was called aUowing the ground to lie lee, ” Agr. Sur 
Berwicks., p. 210. 

[To LEAD, V. a. To load ; hence, to drive, 
to cart or carry away in loads, S.] 

To Lead Corn. To drive corn from the field 
to the stack-yard, S. 

[Lead, Led, s, A load, Clydes. A IM of 
coni, hay, or peats; a load for a pony, 
Shetl.] 

[Leadin, Leading, Leadan, s. 1. Driving 
jprain iFrom the field to the stack-yard : 
Jeadan^ Banffs. 

2. Load, or supply, of provisions.] 

“ Proclamaoonis wes maid the tent day of the said 
moneth (Feb. 1691) to all noblemen, baronis, and 
ytheria, within a great number of schirefdomes, to rysc 
in armes with twentie dayes leading. ’* Belhaven MS. 
Mem. Ja. VL, F. 60. 

Provisions are undoubtedly meant. But the term 
ywuld seem strictly to signify as much as one can carry 
at a laid or load. 

LEAD, 8. The name given to the course 
over which the stones are driven in curling, 
Ang., Stirlings., Clydes, Hence, to gae to 
theleadSf to go a curling ; Ang. 


In I^oth., Ayrs., and some other counties, this is 
called the rink. Some curling sooiotios have an oilice* 
bearer who is called Afaster qf, rifike, it being his pro- 
vince to see that the course be properly swept, and 
that the rules of the game bo observed, lii Lsnarks. 
the course is called the rack, although the terra rink bo 
also used. 

The name Lead may have originated from the first 
player taking the le(ul in the game ; and ho is still said 
to leatl. 

Leader, s. In curling, one who takes the 
leati in t he game, who first lays down his 
stone, S. 

Ntixt Robin o’ Mains, n leader good, 

Clom* to tlio witter drew — 

RatflilV went by, an’ cause liy miss’d, 

Proiionnc’d the ice untrue. 

Davidson s Svimnis, p. 106. 

LEAD-BRASII, s. A disease to which brute 
animals are subject at Leadhilh. 

“ Fowls of any kind will not live many days at 
Lcadbills. They pick up arsenical particles with their 
food, wliich soon kills them, iioi’ses, cows, dogs, 
cats, are liable to the Icad-hrash. A cat, when sci/cd 
with that distemper, sprint like lightning through 
every corner of the lioiisc, Tails into oonvulsiona, and 
dies. A dog falls into strong convulsions also, hut 
sometimes recovers. A cow grows perfectly mad in an 
instant, and nuiat be immediately killed. Fortunately 
this distemper docs not affect the liuman species.'* 
Stat. Acc., App. xxi. 98. 99. V. Bhasii. 

LEAD DRAP8. Small shot, uscmI in fowl- 
ing, S. 

[LE AD-STANE. The weight used for sink- 
ing :i fishing-lino, Shotl.J 

j LEADEN HEART, A spell, not yet totally 
disused in Shetland, which was sujiposed it 
restore health to those whose ailments 
could not he accounted for. 

“ Norna knotted the leaden heart to a chain of gold, 
and hung it around Minna’s neck a spell, wliicTi, at 
the moment I record these incidents, it is know'ti lias 
been lately practised in Zetland, where any decline of 
health, without apjiarent caii.se, is imputed by the 
low'cr orders to a uemon having stolen the heart from 
the lK)dy of the patient.” The Pirate, iii. 24. 

Tho foad, in a state of fusion, must be cast into 
water, receiving its form fortuitously, and bo prepared 
with a variety of incantations. 

LEADIS, 8, pi. Languages. V. Leid, h. 
To LEAGER, v, u. To encainj). 

The army leayer'd at Pitarro.” Spalding. 

Teut. Ivjjhr.r-en, castra metari ; Sw. laeijr-a shj, id. 

Leaguer Lady, a. A soldier’s wife, one 
who follows a camp ; a tenn used in con- 
tempt, S. “ A soldier’s wife ; a cam- 
paigner; a carnp-trottcr,” S. ; Gl. Antiq. 

♦Sir J. Smythe, in Cerl^in DUcoursea concerning the 
Forme and Effect of dtoers eorta of Weapone.^ 1590, 
speaking of Officers, says : “ These, utterlie ignorant 
of all our auncient discipline and proceedings in action.^ 
of armes, have so aficcted tho Walloons, Flemings, and 
base Almanes discipline, that they have procur^ to 
innovate, or rather to subvert all our auncient proceed- 
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inga in matters military : — as, for example, they will 
not vouchsafe in their speaches or writings to use our 
termes belonging to matters of warre, but doo call a 
camjie by the Dutch name of kqar ; nor will not aford 
to say that such a towne or such a fort is besieged, but 
that it is helefjartV* V. Massinger, iii. 117. 

Dan. Tout, faf/er, leghert a camp ; K. Imguar, 

a siege; Teut. legher-en, castra metari, Su.-G. iaegg-a, 
to besiege. 

LEAL, adj. Loyal ; lionest, &c. V. Leid. 

To liEAM, V. a. To take ripe nuts out of 
the husk, lioxb, 

Leameu, Leemer, 5. A nut tliat separates 
easily from the husk, as being fully ripe, 
ibid. 1 

“ Lecmera, nuts which leave their husks easily 

, Gall. Encycl. 

A. Bor. **lacmf to free nuts from their husks Grose. 

Flandr. kma, acus, palea. isl. lim-a, membratim 
dividero ; Dan. auender-lemm er^ id. 

To LEAM, i\ 71, To shine. V. Leme. 

To LEAN DOWN, r. To be seated ; 
also, to lie down, to reedine; often with a 
reciprocal pronoun, S. 

[LEAN-TO, 8. The name given to an out- 
house, or small addition to a building, when 
it is merely built to, or atjainst^ an outside 
wall, Clydes.] 

[Leanger. A tax formerly paid by the 
inhabitants of Shetland to the crown of 
Denmark as a punishment for harbouring 
pirates, Shctl. 

Dan. hf\ a harbour, a creek, and ongfi\ sorrow, con- 
trition, repentance. 

LEAP, s. A cataract ; synon. Ivm, V. 
Loup. 

To LEAP OUT, V. n. To break out in an il- 
legal or disorderly way. 

** He, in all this time grieving that he had not that 
power in court that he thought his birtJi and place 
deserved leapt only and made sundry out-rctls against 
the king; one in Falkland, and another near Edin- 
burgh,” Scott’s Staggering State, p. 153. 

Sw. loepa vty to run out ; Belg. vytloojt-en, to break 
out. 

liE APING ILL. The name given to a 
disease of sheep, Aiinaiulale ; the same 
with Thorter Illy ip v. 

LEAK, adv, Kather ; i.e., Iiefe7\ 

I tear by far she dyM like Jinkeu’s hen, 

Or we again met yon unruly men. 

Jitm's JlelenorCy Fi}\H Ed . , p. 88. 

Loory Ed. Tliird. V. Lbvkr. 

LEAR, Leakk, «. A liar, S. pron. leear. 

God of th© Dcwyl sayd in a qnhile, 

As I haiie henl red the Wangyle, 

He is, he sayd, a Uarc fals ; 

Swylk is of hym the fa<lyre als. 

Wyntoxvny vi. 18. 323. 

A.-S. leogerCy Belg. liegher. 


LEASE-HA UD, s. Possession; q, holding' 
by a leasey Selkirks, 

** That gang tried to keep vilent lease-havd o’ your 
ain fields, an’ your ain ha*, till ye gae them a killicoup.” 
Brownie of B^sbeck, i. 1^6. 

LEASH, adj. Clever, agile, S. A, 

^*She replaced the hares on the floor, evidently 
affected by their association with her lover, and his 
favourite pursuits. — *£ven take some of the ripest, and 
greet about his gifts again, and get another ; he was a 
leash lad and a leal.^” Black w. Mag., May 1820, 
p. 160. 

LEASH, 8. Freedom, liberty, S. B. Oie u$ 
the leashy set us at liberty. 

I’m of your proffer wond’rous fain ; 

Gie us our l^h the night, and ye sail be 
My dauted lass, and gang alang wl' me. 

Rosa's UdenorSy p. oii 

Shirr, views the phrase mentioned as equivalent to 
'*give us licence," But the word is more ulied to Isl. 
leU-^ay Icys-ay solvere, whence leysingey a freedman ; 
Moes-G. lausy solutus. Lat. lic-et, whence Uemtia, 
would indeed seem to have the same origin. 

To Leash away, v. n. “To ^ cleverly 
off, or on tlie way, 8. B.” RudX v. Reliet- 
ehand. V. the a, 

LEA SING-MAKER, LeasinU-makinq. V. 
Lesino-makarb. 

[LEASIJM, Leasumlie. V. under Le, a. 
LEATER MEATE. V. Latter-meat. 
LEATH, a. The lay of a weaver’s loom. 

“The weaver should hold his foot firmly and strongly 
on his treddles whilst ho weaves, and likewise be care- 
ful each time ho throws the shuttle, that he draws the 
thread straight and light [tight ?] to the cloth, before 
he strikes with the kathy or removes bis feet, ” Max- 
well’s Sel. Trans., p. 342. 

Evidently the same with Teut. laedCy pecten, men- 
tioned under Lay, q. v. 

To LEATH, V. a. To loiter. 

** The carle of Angus cam haistilie to Edinburgh, to 
the govoniour, shewing liim, if he leathed still at Home, 
vsiiig the counsall of the preistis and cardinall, he 
would tyne all Scotland.” Pitscottio’s Cron., p. 436. 
V. Leit, V. to delay. 

To LEATHER, v, a, 1. To lash, to flog, S., 
q. to beat with a thong of leathery in inflict- 
ing discipline ; a low word. 

Leihex'y I^ancash. id. ; leddcTy Shetl. 

2. To batter \/Oundly ; transferred to battle. 

**I cam to a place whore there had been some clean 
leafkeringy and a* the puir chields were lying thare 
bnskit wi’ their claes just as they had put them on 
that morning.” Tales of my Landlord, iii. 199. 

3. To tie tightly, Ettr. For. ; q. to bind with 
a thong. 

Lkatheuin, s, Ad)eating, a drubbing, S.; 
leddeidiiy Shetl. 

** There was a wheen chaps here speerin* after you, 
an* they’re gaun to gie you a leatherifC,' * A lecUheritiy * 
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finttiidl’ Mud I, 'P»y may that mean?* •*Tia 
what we ca’ threwin* ane’s akin i* some places ; or, a 
drobhinff, as an Englishman wad ca*t,* returned he>’* 
Ho^s Winter Tales, i. 262. 

To LEATHER, v. a. and n. 1. To fsp cheer- 
fully, to move briskly, S. ; a low word. 

An* shearerR frse the hamlets roun* 

Wi* souple shanks war leatherin, 

Mev. J. IficoVs Poettu, i. 142. 

[2. To do any kind of work *with energy’ 
or earnestness, to labour assiduously, to keep 
•constantly at ; commonly used with the 
prepositions up and o^, or joined with an- 
other word signifying the action, Clydes., 
Banffs. 

3.» To scold ; sometimes followed by the pre* 
position at Banffs.] 

[Leathbrin, Leatheran, «. 1. The act of 

shewing energy, earnestness, or assiduity at 
work. V. sense 2 of v, 

2. The act of scolding. Banffs.] 

•LEATHER. Loose leather^ V. under 

Louse, v. * 

[LEATIIING, s. Lath, flooriug; floor, 
Alex. Wilson’s Poems, p. 5b, Ed. 187(). 

In Renfrews. it ia still used in tho same sense ; but 
the term is generally applied to wood in thin hoards,] 

LEAUGH, Low; Selkirks. V.Leucii. 

LEAUW, 8. A place for drawing the nets 
on, composed partly of stones, earth, and 
gi*avcl; Aberd. 

“ Interrogated, if some parte of tho bank to tlie cast 
of the croft-oike be not faced or barricadoed with stone? 
depones, That ho does not know if any Uaws must be 
mime at any part of the water-side, but he knows of 
no bulwark.” State, Leslie of Powis, Ac., p, 91, 

“The biggest leauwa there for felling at does not 
exceed one space and one half in breadth, from the 
declivity of tne brae to the margin of the water ; but 
they extend several paces in length along the margin 
of it, by which he means only the shots m deep water 
immediately below the braes.*' Ibid., p. 102. 

* * When there are any obstructions mime by the river, 
in hoRowing in one place, and raising hirsts in others, 
at the Uaw$ or felling, or landing pmces, tho hollows 
are in like manner fill^ up, and the hirsts and every 
other obstruction removed.” Ibid., p. 114. 

“Further depones, That a Leauw is a place wherever 
a net can be hauled ashore.” Ibid., 138. 

This might seem to be Fr. ficii, place, but more pro- 
bably is the same with Tent, foo, locus altus adiacens 
stams, torrentibus, aut paludibus ; Becan. ap. Kilian. 
A. -8. hAiio, hkiew, agger, acervus, tumulus. The 
latter is the word from which we have our Law, q. v. 

[LEAWTE, s. Loyalty, fidelity, truth, 
Barbour, i. 400.] 

PLiEBB, 9. As much as cau be taken 
into the mouth at once ; as, ‘*The dog took 
a lebb oot o’ the porritch pot,'’ 

VOL. IlL 


2. As much as can be thrown by the hand at 
once. 

3. A quantity of strong drink. Lahb is 
another form, Banffs.] 

[To Lebb, V. a, and w. 1. To take any kind of 
food into the mouth with the tongue. 

2. To throw in small quantities by means of 
a vessel or by the hand; up and oot are 
often added. 

3. To swallow food quickly; as, ^^Lebb up yir 
brackfast, an’ hit’s awa.” 

4. To tope ; to tipple. Tho preposition at is 
used. Labb is in use. Banffs.] 

[Lebbin, Lebban, part pr. Used also as a 
8, in each of tho senses of r., ibid. 

These forms are evidently the local pron. of Labb, 
Labbin, q. v. Dan. labe, to lap, Isl. lepja. ] 

LEBBIE, 8, The lap or fore-skirt of a man’s 
coat, S. B. Loth. 

A.-S. laeppct Belg. Germ, lap, lajtp, Isl, itl. 
Su.-G. lapt ]mnnus. 

To LEBER, Lebber, v. a. To bedaub, to 
bcslabber ; as, “ Thai bairns has leberU a’ 
the table;” lihering^ the act of bcslabbering, ' 
Tcviotd. 

Isl. lap, Dan. Uiben, sorbillum. V. Labuer, i\ 

Lebber-beards, s. vL Broth, used l)y the 
peasantry, made or greens, thickened with 
a little oatmeal, Rojd). 

Lebbers, 8, pL Droppings from the moutli, 
&c,y in eating or drinking, ibid. 

To LECIIE, V, a. To (‘ure, to heal. 

Rot quljen that he had fowchtyn fast, 

Eftyre in-til an ilo he past, 

Saro woundyt, to be lechyd thare. 

And eftyr he wes seyn na mare. 

Wyntmm, v. 12. 353. 

Su.-G. loek-a, Moes-G. Idkin-on, A.-S. lacn-ian, id. 

“ To luch the Scot.” Callander’s MS. Notes on 
Ihre, VO. Laek-a, medcri. 

Lech, Leche, Leiche, a. 1. A physician or 
surgeon. 

Thaim that war woiimlyt gert ho ly 
In till hiddillis, all priuely | 

And gert gud UchU till thaim bring, 

Quhili that thai war in till holing. 

Barbour, v. 437, MS. 

Tho gentlemen of the faculty had affected a consider- 
able degree of state, even as early as tho time of our 
poetical Bishop of DunkekL 

Me thocliE I lurkit vp vnder my hude, 

To spy thys auld, that was als sterno of speiche, 

As ho had bene ane medicynarc or leiche. 

Doug. Virgil, 460. 29. 

“ Leche,'^ says Strutt, “was tho name by which all 
professors, of surgery and physio were anciently distin- 
guished ; and in some parts of the kingdom to this day, 
a cow doctor is called a cow kche,'^ Angel oynnan, 
ii. 20. 
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2. Leicht occurs Aberd. Keg., as denoting a 
bar})er ; as surgeons and barbers originally 
belonged to one incorporation. 

This is evidently a very ancient word. Mocs-G. 
kik^ kk; A.-S. /«ec, Zacce, lyce; Alerri. Utthi ; Isl. 
laeknarf liieknir ; Su.-G. lakare^ Dan. laegc; Sclav. 
Dalmat. Bohem., likar ; Pol., likartz ; Fenn., laeack- 
aeri ; Ir., luighf id. Hence horm-kech ; and lougk- 
kechf sanguisuga, which, by translation into modern 
language, although it has a ludicrous ctfeot, is some- 
times called, S. 6., ft hlvuk Doctor, “ In Aberdeen, it 
is said that kechoH are cried in the streets under the 
name of lilarlc Doctors^ wholpe<l in a pool.” Sir .T. 
Sinclair, j>. 123. S. horsc-keA'/i^ “a farrier or horse- 
doctor,” iludd. 

Lkching, Leicuino, 8, Recovery, cure. 

Jop past north, for lekhing waM iioclit let. 

Wiilhu:,-, ix. 1218, MS. 

Leicuino, Leiciiment, », Medic.-il aid. 

“As soon as the said proist saw the king, he knew 
him incontinent, and kneeled down upon liis knee, .and 
speired at the king's Grace, if he miglit live if he had 
good Zr'k7t,///f/.” Pitscottie, Fob Kd.,p. 90. Lekhmcnt^ 
Ed. 1814, p. 221. 

“Nicolas I’irotuR sett his wholl .studio to abolich 
the old riul niancr of kklmrntf and to garni.sch and 
teach the youth w'ith ckxjucnt language, in all kyiulis 
of Kciencies.” Pitacottio’s Cron., p. 104. 

LECIIEGK, .V. Leakage. - Ills defmilt t'o 
lechcije of the wyiie.’’ Aliercl. Keg., A. 
1545, V. 

LECK, s. The n.aine given to iiuy stone 
that stands a strong fire, as greenstone, 
tra])p, &c., or sneli as is generally used in 
ovens, Fife, Ijoth. 

“These [trap, whinstonc, and amorphous bas.alt] 
often gradu.'vto into eacli other, and arc often inter- 
mixed, in their imperfect, irrogmiar, and troubled 
strati licatiou, with a tialf lapidified tough ami compact 
clay, called fcck by the quarriers.” Agr. Surv. Berw., 
p. 41. 

Tliis, perhaps, is the same substance which, in Ire- 
laml, is oalletl fnrk clay. 

“ Immediately under the moor, is a thin stratum of 
w'hat tljcy call liick-clay, which is like baked clay, 
the thiokiicas of a tile, and no water gets through it. 
Under it limo-stono gravel.” Young’s Tourinlrol., 
i. 28.5. 

I.EDDV.LAUNNEKS. V. I.andeus. 

LEDDYll, 5. Leather. ‘Giisnffieieiit .scdione 
ct Icddyr^ Ahord. Keg., A. 1538, V. lb. 

“ To quyt thaimsolfia for the hying of voi^hi kddyr 
on the get ami in lamlwart;” i.e., Buying wrought 
leather on the way to the town. Ibid. 

Leddkiiane, Lbddeiuno, adj. Made of 
leather, leathern. 

*^Four sarkis of holand lynnin^ worth iiij lib., one 
leUderane coit worth tua crovnis of tlio soiie, xlij 
Flcmis ell of Sandeill the price sax lib., & ane stik of 
Golyno silk for beltis & gartanis the price viij sh grit.” 
Abord. Reg., A. 1546, V. 19, 

Ane Udaerane coit must here mean a buff coat, or 
hoquoton, used for defence. 

“Item, in a leddtring purs beond in the said blak 
roffro, tuelf score &; xvi salutis.” Inventories, p. 12. 


LEDE, 8, A person. V. Leid. 

To LEDE, V, a. To carry. V. L£AD,.v. 

[Leding, 8, 1. Government, command, 

Barbour, i. 579, xv. 302. 

2. Company, squad, ibid. ix. 19.] 

LED FA KM. A farm on which the tenant 
docs not reside, S. 

[To LEDGE, V, a. and w. 1. To jut out, 
project, hang over, S. 

2. To insinuate, throw out suspicions; almost 
like E. allege ; as, “ They ledge it he’s nae 
far fae the orackan,” Banfifs.] 

[To Ledge on. To travel at a good pace^^o 
keep liard at any work, ibid.] 

[To Ledge ooL To start off at a good pace, 
to begin any work with a dash, ibid.] 

[To Ledge upon. To accuse, to charge, 
ibid.] 

Ledgin, 8 . A parapet, that especially of 
a bridge, S. 

“ He rai.so up, an* gied a glower as gin he faund the 
tow round ld.s neck ; an* syne, wi* a yell like a sticket 
bull, loupit rieht ower my head, far beyont the ledgin* 
o* the bng.” St. Kathleen, iv. 143. 

[Leduit, 8 , Tlie top of tlie inner half of a 
window, Banffs.] 

LEDINGTON, s. A kind of apple, S. 

“Apples. White Ledington^ Oreen Ledingion^ Qrey 
Ledington.** P. Carluke, Stat. Acc., viii. 12.5. 

“ We have also for the kitchen the Codling, hid- 

ingtown, ami Rubie.s.** Reid’s Scots Gard’ner,p. 121. 

This has evidently received its name from Leding- 
toii, or Lcthiugtoii, in the county of Haddington, for- 
merly a seat of the Lauderdale family, now, under the 
name of Lennox-Lovc, the property of Lord Blantyre. 

LEDISMAN, Lejisman, Lodisman, a. A 
pilot. 

Before the laif, a.s ledsman and lard, 

And al liys salis vp with fellouu fanl. 

Went Palinuro. 

Doug. Virgil^ 166, 19. 

Tliy schip-- ~I knew full quyte 

Spulyeit of hir grailh, and kniwnan furth smyte. 

Ihid, 175, 44. 

Chaucer lodiman ; A.-S. ladman^ Teut. leyd^man^ 
Bcdg. loodsmaUf Su.-G. ledesman^ Sw. Zote, E. load^an ; 
not as Sibb. sypposes, “q. the heaver of the lead .; ” 
but all from the idea of leading, 

LEE, adj. Lonely. 

When seven ye.ara were come and gane, 

Lady Margaret she thought long ; 

Ami she is up to the hichest tower, 

By the lee licht o’ the moon. 

Jameson's PopiUar Sall.t i. 88. 
This seems to have been a favourite allusion. It 
occurs also in p. 25, st.'L Vol. ii. 46. V. Leefow. 

LEE, 8, Little Lee^ apparently slender means 
of escape. To set at little lee^ to leave 
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scarcely any means of shelter. This phrase 
I have met with only in one passage. 

Then Hobble Noble is that deer ! 

I wat he carries the style f\i’ hie ; 

Aft has he driven oar bluidhunds l)ack, 

Ajttd set ourselves at litth lee. 

HMy NobUt Mimtr. Border, i. 189. 

Dan. lae, shelter ; A.-S. hlco, hleow, umbraculuni ; 
asylum, refugium. V. Ljb, Lie. 

LEE, s. Shelter. 

LEE, adj. Sheltered. V. Lb, Lie, &c. 

[LEE2, Le, 8. A lie ; to lee^ to tell lies, S.] 

Leear, 8. A liar, one who utters false- 
hoods, S. 

Lee-like, adj. Having the appearance of 
falsehood; as, ‘‘It was a very lee-like 
story,” S. 

To LEECH, Leetch, v. a. To jiin or sjdice 
two pieces of wood togetlier. Thus, when 
the shaft of a cart is broken, it is said to 
be leetchedy when spliced with a jiiecc to 

n ily the place of that which has been 
eii ojff,*l{oxb. 

Leeoii, 5. A piece of wood nailed across the 
broken tram or shaft of a cart, or any kind 
of wooden utensil, for supporting it, Sel- 
kirks. 

There can scarcely bo a doubt that this is merely a 
metaph. use of Leech, as signifying to act the part of a 
physician ; q, to euro, to heal. V. Leche, v. 

[LEED, Leid, 8, 1. A great stretch, a long 

“ shreedy' Banffs. 

2. One line of conversation, story, or argu- 
ment ; a harjiiiig on the same string ; as, 
“ He got ontil a leed, an’ oot o’t lie couldiia 
get, ibid., Clydes.] 

[To Leed, V. a, 1. To repeat from memory 
fluently, Banffs. 

2. To talk or write much and tell little, to 
expatiate to no pui’pose, ibid., Clydes. V. 

Leid.] 

LEED, pret. Left. 

With both his hands he hint his sword, 

And all the strength that he lAd Ued, 

Ho set upon Sir Qrymo his head. 

Bir Egtir, v. 1603. 

Lewed, left, ^ Glono. Perhaps here head and leed 
have been originally heued and Uued; as the poem is 
much modernized. 

LEEFOW, Liefu*, adj. Lonely, solitary. 
The phrase used is kefow laney quite alone, 

S. 

Whan he came in, wha’s sitting here but Jean, 

Poor Colin’s honest wife, her Ivefu' lane 7 

Ro$$' 8 UeUnore, p. 44. 


Hero tho idea of being lonely is conjoined with that 
of being alone. It may be alli^ to Sw. ledmm, lonely ; 
Su.-G., Dan., Germ., Bolg. ledig, empty, without an 
inhabitant. Wachtcr observes that Bolg. kdig is also 
written leeg, per syncop. 'rout, led, vacuity, is the 
root. Isl. hliae, liowever, signifios umbra, umbraculuin ; 
ad draya a hlic, occultare, coedaro, aubducere. G. 
Antir., p. IL^. Or, shall wo refer to Isl. A/tW, sub- 
tristis, taciturniis, and full i 

LEEFOW, adj. Wilful, obstinate, Teviotd. 

As A. Bor. kef and keve, (K. l\^') signify willingly, 
this term may bo analogous to wilful, q. full of one’s 
own will.” 

LEEFITL, Leefow-iieautit, adj. Com- 
passionate, sympatluzing. Loth. Lei/itl, 
friendly. 

“Tlio kefrd man is the beggar’s brnther 8. Ti'ov. 
“Spoken when wo have lent something that we now 
want, and must bo forced to borrow.” Kelly, p. 315. 

- Alio kifu miiydon studo at her kiico, 

With aue sylvor wand, and molting oo. 

— The ki/u iiniyde with the inellyng eye, 

Soho droppit ane tear, and luissit byo. 

t^Hcen'fi With', p. 176. 

Leveftd is used by Wynt. in tho sense of friendly, 

I'his seems radically different from tho preceding ; 
moat probably from A.-S. kof dear. Isl. hl{f~a, Sii.-G. 
Ufa, tucri, parcere, arc considerably allied in signifi- 
cation. But tho former is preferable. 

[LEEGINS, 8 , Spots of fishing in tho <lecp 
sea fretjiiontod only by //aq/ boats, Shell,] 

[LEE-LANE, adj. All alone, quite alone, 
Ihuiffs. V. Lekfoav.] 

LEE-LANG, adj. Livelong, S. 

Whyles, o'or the woo bit cup an’ platic, 

They si]) tlie .scandal potion pretty ; 

Or kedamj nights, wf crahlied leuks, 

Pore o>vre tho devil’s ]»ictiir’d beuks. 

Burns, iii. 10. 

[LEEK, 8. The persons in a district invifiMl 
to the funeral of one of their number, 
Shetl. V. Leet.] 

[DEEM, 8, A utensil of any kind ; same ns 
lorne, loonty q. v. Banffs.] 

liEEM, adj. Earthen. V. Lame. 
LEEMEKS, i>l. V. Leameu. 

LEEN, interj. Cease, give up, yield. 

Iyc.t gang your grip.s fyo, Madge t— bout, Bauldy, 
leen : 

I widna wlsli tins tiilyie had been scon. 

Jianxsay's Poems, ii. 148. 

Allied perhai>8 to Su.-G. laen-a, concealer© ; or rather 
A.-S. alinn-an, Sw. linn-a, to cease ; whence 0. E. 
linm, id. 

To LEENtJE, V, n. To slouch ; as “ a Urn- 
gin ganger,” one who slouches in his gait, 
Koxb., Clydes. 

Su.-G. laeng-a, retardare ; or corr. from B. to lounge. 

[Leenger, 8 , A slouching, lounging, lazy, 
fellow, Clydes.] 
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LEENGYIE, adj. A weaver’s web, when 
it is of a raw or thin texture, is said to have 
“ a leengyie appearance,” Ayrs. 

A.-S. laenig^ fra^lia ; macilentus, tenuis ; frail ; loan, 
thin ; from foene, id. Somner. 

LEENING, adj. [Prob. for hening^ benign.] 

Callio]^, most facund and leening^ 

Inquirit Vonus quhat wicht had liir miamaid ? 

Police of Honour, ii. 19. 

Edit. Pink. 

Leg. boning, as in Edin. edit., 1579. 

LEENO, Leenon, s. The name given by 
the common people to the fabric called 
thread gauze, Loth., Fife. 

Lhion is the Fr. term for lawn. This, however, 
is synon. with linomnle, defined by Cotgr. “a fine, 
thinne, or opcn-walea linnen much used in Picardie 
(where it is inailc) for women’s kerchers.” 

To LEEP, t?. a. 1. To heat hastily, to par- 
boil. Leejntj parboiled. V. Lepe. 

2. ‘‘To burn slightly; to scorch the outside 
of any thing roasted, while it is raw in the 
middle;” Gl. Surv. Moray. 

[3. To sit lazily over the fire, Clydes., Bauffs.] | 

[Leep, Lbepin, 8. 1. A slight warming, a 

hasty heat, a parboiling, ibid. 

2. A lounge over a good fire, a slight toasting, 
ibid.] 

Leepit, adi, [1. Slightly wanned or toasted, 
parboiled ; as, leepit milk, leepit kail.] 

2. “ Meagre, thin, loving the fire,” Shirr. Gl., 

S. B. 

Wo left tho auld gabby early an’ the hudderen wife 
to help the loethfii’ leepit sleeth o’ a coachman to yoke 
his horse.” Journal from London, p. 6. 

Isl. lajye, fungus homo, Q. Andr. Sibb. derives it 
from lepe, to warm, to parboil. 

To LEEP, V. a. To cozen, to deceive, S. B, ^ 

Leep, to cheat one in a bargain,” Gl. Surv. Moray. 
This IS given as if it were an oblique sense of the 
v. signifying to heat ; to bum slightly, &c. Put I am 
convinced that it is radically ditterent. It seems to 
claim tho same origin with Tout, leep, crafty ; callidus, 
versujtus, vafer, subdolus ; Kilion. This ho views as 
an oblique sense of leen, lippus, bloar-oyod ; because, 
ho says, those who are olear'eyed, blind of one eye, or 
l)inkod-eyed, are generally crafty and deceitful ; Sunt 
enim lippi, lusci, ^ti plorumque vorsipelles, vafri, 
Bubdoli. Leep-en, lippire ; leepighegd, lippi tudo et 
oalliditas, astutia ; leepaerd, petus ; et homo callidus. 
Belg. leep is still used in both significations. 

LEEPER FAT, adj. Very fat, S. A. 

If not corr. from Isl. lyrtfeit-er, hlytfeU-r, prae- 

n is ; or hleyp-a, coagulare, q. to curdle, like what 
^ »»cr’d ; perhaps from C. B. lleipyr, flaccid, glib, 
smodtn, as we say vulgarly, that one’s skin is lying in 
lirks wV fat, S. S. lype itself signifies a crease or fold. 

LEERIE, 8. The designation given by chil- 
dren to a lamp-lighter, Aberd., Edin., Lan- 
arks, TThe light of a lamp, candle, &c., is 
also called a IterUy Clydes.J 


Probably of Welsh extract. * 0* B. Uewyr, radiance, 
Ueujyr-aw, to radiate ; Uewyrck, illumination. Isl. UoH 
signifies a window. 

LEEROCH, Leerraoh, s. L A term used 
in Ayrs. and borders of Galloway, to denote 
a peat-moss. “ Will ye gang a day to the 
LeerochV^ Will you go to the moss and 
cast peats for a day I 

2. Tho site of an old house, or the vestiges of 
ancient battlements, Renfrews., Ayrs. ; the 
same with Lerrochy q. v. 

[3. A cairn, a mass of any material, Ibid. 

4. An incoherent jumble in statement, story, 
argument, speech, or writing; leerraeJu 
Banffs.] 

[Dan. and Sw. ler], Isl. leir, argilla ; lutum, coenum ; 
kmig r, lutulentus ; leirg^ct, oollutare, lutulare. 

[To LEEROCH, Leerrach, v. n. and n. 
1. To jumble^ confuse ; hence, to speak or 
write in a stupid or rambling manner, S. ; 
leen^achy Banffs. 

2. To repeat from memory without reference 
to the sense or bearing of the passage, 
Clydes. * 

3. With prep, aboot or aty it implies continu- 
ance of the act expressed in senses 1 and 2, 
ibid. 

4. To speak in an unknown tongue, Banffs.] 

[Leerochin, Leerrachin, Leerrachan, 
part. pr. Used as a 8. in each of the senses 
given under the t?.] 

[LEES, 8. Lies, lying ; leesinoy Barbour, v. 
510, Herd’s Ed.] 

To LEESE, V, a. 1. To pass a coil of ropes 
through the hands in unwinding it, or in 
gathering it in again, Ettr. For. 

2. The tenn is also used to denote the act of 
arranging a number of entangled bits of 
pack-thread by collecting them into one 
hand, ibid. 

3. To gather any thing, as straws, or rushes, 
neatly into\he grasp of the hand, Roxb. 

“ To Leeae, to arrange, to trim, to sort Gall. Eno. 

To Leese outy V. a. To be prolix in narration. 
One who, in telling a story, makes as much 
of it as possible, is said to Ueie it out, ibid. 

It is given as synon. with the v. to Tome, or Tomiy 
out. 

A.-S. /e«-an, liberare,iK>lv6re. Of this v. we have a 
vestige in 0. E. Leainqt or losinge of thinge bown* 
den. Solutio.” Prompt. Parv. IsL leys-a, id. MoeB.-G. 
A.-S. Ua-m, oolligere, oongregare ; Alem. Belg. ka^ 
id. Indeed £. (ease * ^ 
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[Leissh, «. 1. A bng piece of rope, twine, 
Ac., S.; also, a string, a whipcord, Ac. 
V. Lbisch. 


2, A long stretch of any thing, as nows, 
speech, aignment; as, a Ueih o lies, ibid. 

Leuhaek, Leeshoek, *r® other forms, but properly 
imply a vary loog sWatob, longer than a kesh.] 

To 1 .B 11 MH, V. n. To move ^ickly forward, 
to stretch or step out, Banns., Abcrd. 

She sees him Ueshin* up the craft 
• An* thinks her whittle's i* the shaft. 

W. BeaUie*8 TaX^s^ p. 31. 

Probably from the idea of applying the Itath or lash. 

[To Leissh or Lbesh&oh Aff, 1. To unroll, 
S. 

2. To lay off or tell all the news, Banffs. 

3. To repeat from memory, ibid. 

* The part. Leeshin or LeeahaMn aff is used as a s. in 
each of these senses in Banifs.] 

[To Leesh On. 1. To walk or drive quickly. 

2. With prep, of, to work with energy and 
speed. 

3. The partpr. is used as a s. in both senses.] 
[To Leesh Oot. 1. To unrol, to begin to 

unrol. 

2. To walk or drive quickly. 

3. The part pr, is used as a s. in both senses, 

Ban&. 

Leeah oot refers properly to the beginning of the 
motion, and Latah on, to the continuance of it. ] 

[To LEESE, Leeze, v. a. To please, gratify, 
satisfjr ; often used in the imper, with the 
meaning, let me enjoy, dear to me is ; as, 
*‘0 leeae me on my spinnin’ wheel,’’ V. 
Leeze, Leis.] 

Leesiko, s. Allaying, assuaging. V, Leiit. 

Hie formest hoip yit that I have, — 

Is in your Grac^, nayth crop and grayne. 

Quhilk is ane letaing of my nano. 

Dwiibar, MidiUind Poeina, p. 119. 

Leesome^ adj, 1, Pleasant. V. Leifsum. 

2. Easily moved to pity, Tweedd. V. Leif- 
sum. 


LEESUM, adj. Lying, speaking in a lying 
or ly^erbolical manner ; as, “ If it’s nae 
lee, ivs een unco leesum like;” Roxb. V. 
Lee , s. a lie. 

LEET, Be 1. One portion of many, a lot: 
as, a leet of peatSf turfa^ Ac., when exposed 
to sale, S. B. 

** Peats are estimated by the lut, which is a solid 
wdy piled up like bricks, 24 feet long, and 12 feet 
broad at bottom, and 12 feet high.” P. Pitsligo, 
Aberd. Statist. Ace., v. 101, 102. 


This term is used to denote a division in an oblong 
stack of grain or pulse which may bo taken down ana 
thrashed at one time, without exposing the stack to be 
injured by the weather, Her wicks. 

** Sometimes, however, they [beans] are built in 
oblong stacks, having interruptions without spaces, 
dividing them into portions of convoniont sire for 
being thrashed at one time.— These long stacks are 
provincially called Sows, and the separate divisions 
ai'e termed leeta,^* Agr, Surv. Berw. 

2. A nomination of different persons, with a 
view to the election of one or more of them 
to an office, 8. 

To put on the Icet, to give in one's name in order to 
nomination, S. 

** After long delay, and much thronging, lieing set 
in our plades, the Moderator for the time otiercd to my 
Lord Cfommissioner a M, whereupon voices might pass 
for the election of a new Moderator.” Baillice Lett., 
i. 08. 

3. The term is also used to denote a list. 

My Biu*ch(‘t’8 name well pleas’d I saw 
Am.nig the cho.Heii Itrtf 
Wha are to give Britannia law, 

And keep nor rights coinpleto. 

Jiamsay'a Ponna^ ii. 400. 

A. -S. hh'te^ a lot. It is used perhaps in the second 
sense, in reference to the mode in which persons arc 
often chosen by lot. Mr. Moopherson, however, seems 
I to think that it is contracted from ebjte^ as formed from 
I elect: “lists of persons chosen for an oHico under the 
controul of a superior power,” ooing “in Sc. called 
Lyiia in 1.583.” Maitland’s Hist, of Kdin., p. 22S. 

I V. Lytr, Litk. 

To Left, Lett, r, a. To put in nomination, 
in order to election, where there arc more 
I candidates than one, S. 

“And to present ane Int to my Lord [of] audit per- 
sounoB ; — and to leit and present twa pcrsouncs with 
the auld thesaurar to the tnesaurario of the said ciotie,” 
&o. Acts Ja. VI., 1012. Kd. 1814, p. 618. 

“ Mr. David Caldcrwood — has pressed so a new way 
of leeting the Moderator for time to come, that puts in 
the hand of base men to get one whom they please, to 
our groat danger.’' Bailho’s Lett., ii. 2rd. 

To LEET, Let on, v. n. To pretend. V. 
Leit. 

To LEET, V, n. To ooze very slowly by 
occasional dropping, Fife. 

C. B. llaUlf a humid state ; leith-uiw^ to dissolve, to 
become moist. 

[Leet, a, A mass of liquid or moist stuff, an 
unseemly mass, Banffs, Leetach is another 
form.] 

To LEET tilly Vs a. To attend to, Fife. 

“ Do ye think I was iia bred wi’ Mr. Doig, at Falk- 
Ian school, wha could hao learned the very kaes that 
biggit in the buld palace to speak Jjatin, as my auld 

S anny said, gin they had only leeted till him ?” £din. 
onth. Mag., May 1817, p. I3S. 

Su.-G. lya-a till^ Isl. hlytUa^ audire, aures advertere ; 
lythi^ auditus. Hence 0. E. l\lh^ lUht, lythe. 

Now lith and lysten, gentlemen, kc. 

Aaam Bdl, Ptrcjfa Rel., i. 114. 

leet, s . 1. Language. V. Lsro. 
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[2. A long rambling speech, sermon, &c., 
Biinffs.] 

[Leetach, 8, Incoherent, rambling, or 
nonsensical talk; a long rambling speech, 
story, or argument, ibid.] 

[To Leetaoh, V. n. 1. To talk much in a 
rambling or nonsensical manner, ilnd. 

2. With prep, to deliver a s])ecch, to re- 
peat from memory, ibid. 

With prep, aboot, aty to speak much but 
sti^)idly ; to speak in an unknown tongue, 

4. Part. pr. leetachin^ used also as a a, in eacli 
of the senses given, ibid.] 

[IjEETACUIN, a<fj. Much given to talking, 

ibid.] 

LEETIIFOW, adj. Sympathising, Roxb. 

A cor. of Licfiil, compiisflionatc, q. v. 

LEF7riIFOW, adj, Loatlisoine, dirty, S. B. 

“We left the old gabby early, an’ the hudderes 
wife, to help the hdhfu' leepit aleeth o’ a eoachuiaii to 
yoke his horno.” Journal from London, p. 0. 

A.-S. Uxth and /?<//, <|. what tills ono with loathing. 

[LEET-LYTE, «. A heavy fall, Banifs.] 

[To Lket-ta’TE, V. V. To fall flat, with 
violence, ibid.] 

[TjEET-I.YTK, adv. Flat, flat down, ibid.] 
LEEVIN LANE. Quite alone, Ayrs. 

“ I have been,” said she, “o’er the sea, l>y my lavhi 
lmu\ for nae ither end — but to see the place where the 
great battle was fought and won.” The Steamboat, 
p. 37. 

[This corr. of krfoto hnc is perhaps peculiar to Ayrs., 
but it is used only liy the vulgar ; the proper phrase is 
much more common.] 

LEEZE ME. V. Leis me. 

[LEFFYT, pret. Remained, became, Bar- 
bour, iv. 204. Misprinted leesed by Herd, 
and lessyt 1)}" Pinkerton and Jamieson. V. 
note, Skeat’s Ed.] 

LEFT, preL Remained ; used in a passive 
sense. V. LeVE, V. 7i. 

[IjEFT-ANE, 8, The largest bannock of a 
batch, Shctl.] 

[LEFTIE, 8. A clot or mass of dirt, ibid. ; 
Su.-G. leifa, Isl. leif-a^ A. -8% la^-an, to 
leave.] 

LEFULL, Leifull, adj. Lawful. 

Ijeiffull is now to brek, but inaro abado, 

nie swonie proniysis, that I to the Greikis made ; 

L^xdl is oik thay popill for to hate. 

Dmig, Virgil^ 43 , 64 ; 44 , 1 . 
This word is used by Wiclif. 


“ Thy disciples don that tldng that is not to 
them to do on the Sabotis.— He— eat loovet of propos 
icioun, which looves it was not leeftd to him to ete.* 
Matt. 12. 

Jjfifully [Pr.] licitej” Palsgr. B. iii. P. 90, a. 

This is derived from ie, law, Gl. Wynt. But it is 
questionable whether it be not from fej/J leave, and 
fuU^ allowable, what may be ^rmitted ; especially 
as it is often written leiffal, V. JLvsvm, 

To LEG, V. n. To run ; a low word, S. 

Some Hpunkies, or some 8ame«like ills, 

Fast after him they legpt ; 

An* mony a clay he ran the hills, 

He was sae fairly fleggit.— 

Tartars PoemB^ p. 70. 

Su. -O. lack-Of id. , whence lachare, a runner, a runi^g 
footman ; softened into Fr. Iwytai, Ital. lacchif Hisp. 
lacagot E. lacquey, Ihre views laegg^ crus, the leg, as 
the common origin. 

[To Leg ow, v, n, 1. To walk quickly, S. 

2. To work with energy and speed, Clydes., 
Banffs. 

J. To assist to Jiorseback ; as, ‘^Wait, an’ I’ll 
leg you Clydes. 

4. Part. pr. leggin-oHy used also as a s. in both 
senses, ibid.] 

[Leg-on, cS. Assistance to horseback ; as, 
“ Man, stop an’ gie me a Clydes.] 

[Tol jEG ooty V, n. To walk quickly, to walk 
as fast as possible, ibid.] 

[Leg-oot, 8, 1. A quick or smart walk, ibid. 

2. Qidck walking, Banffs.] 

[Leggin-oot, 8, The act of walking quickly, 
Clydes.] 

To Leg away, v, n. To walk clumsily, Ber- 
wicks. 

l^erhaps from a common origin with £. Lag, to loi- 
ter; 8u.-G. lagg, extromitaa. 

Leg-bail, s, A ludicrous but emphatic 
term applied to one, who, when chargeable 
witli any crime or misdemeanour, instead 
of waiting the course of law, or endeavour- 
ing to find bail for himself, provides for his 
safety by flight. It is said, He has tane 
leg-baily i.e., Ho reckons his limbs his best 
sureties. 

Sae weel’s he’d fley the students a', 

When they were skelpin at the ba’ ; 

Tliey took leg-bail^ and ran awa' 

Wi* pith an’ speed. 

FerguMon*8 ii. 10. 

The phrasoology is occasionally varied. 

“ Doum Market , — There were some notorious cha- 
racters, w ho, upon a general search, gave leg bail for 
their honesty : out these faithful constables — expect 
that some of them will return to the ensuing market, 
when they will be better recomsod, and may depend 
vi^n/ree quarters,'^ Edin. Correspondent, Nov. 10, 
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LEGACIE, ». The state or office of a papal 
legate. 

*‘Thi« prior Johne Hepbume — shew how bischope 
Formiui had gathered all we substance of Scotland be 
his teoocic.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 290, Legateship^ 
Edit 1728. 


LEGAGE, 8. 
a ship, &c. 

p. 26. 


Supposed to signify leakage of 
AbercL Reg., A. 1535, V. 15, 


LEGATNAIT, One who, as being an 
Archbisliop or Bishop, enjoyed tlie riglits 
of a Papal Legate witliiii his own province 
or diocese. 


** Johne be the meroie of God Archbischop of Sanct 
Androns, Metrapolitan and Primat of the hail kirk of 
Scotland, and of the seit Apostolyck Legnfuaif, till all 
& sindry Personis, Vicars and Curattia, specially with- 
in our awin Diocye, and generally within the bound i.s 
of al our hail primacie of Scotland, desyris grace and 
peace in Christ Jesu ourSaluiour.” Abp. Hainiltoun’a 
Catechismo, Pref. 

Such Archbishops or Bishops were designed Lcgati 
N(Uii q^. native Legates^ as it wjw a f’ight belonging, in 
succession, to those who presided in such provinces or 
dioceses. They were free from the juris<liotion of the 
Legates a latere. The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
acknowledged a% LegaUis natu$^ in a bull of Pope 
Urban, A. 1378, V. Du Cange. 

The language is still retained in Franco, or was so 
till very lately. It is applied to counsellors, legates, 
cardinals, &c. Un tel eviuiue est Conseiller-nd, d’un 
tel Parlemont — un tcl Prclat cst du 8. Si<5gc. 

L’Ablid de Vendflme est Cardinal- we, a droit de porter 
un chapeau rouge sur ses arines. Diet. Trev. vo. Naitre, 
The id^ obviously is, that the person referred to has, 
from his office, the same right which another lias, in a 
different respect, by his hirth. 


• LEG-BANE, s. The shin, S. Calhin<Ior’s 
MS. Note.s on Hire, vo. Laegg^ os. 


LEG DOLLOR. Perhaps a dollar of Leige. 

“Taken away — of money tuo leg dollars.'' Depred. 
on the Clan Campbell, p, 81. 

We find, however, the phrase “ ane Icggil doUor ; ” 
Ibid., p. 100. 

[LEGE, adj. Free, full, uncontrolhilile ; as, 
Uae jMJUste, full power, Barl)oiir, v. 165, 
Skeat’s Ed. Fr. ligey from Germ, ledlgy 
free; V. Bracket’s Etym. Fr. Diet.] 

LEGEN-GIRTH, s, V. Lagex-oiud. 

LEGGAT, Legget, Leggit, «. A stroke at 
handball, golf, &c., which is jiot fair, or 
which, on account of some accidental cir- 
cumstance, is not counted, is said to be 
' leggat, i.e., null ; Loth. 

LEGGIN, a. The angle within, between the 
side and bottom of a cask or wooden vessel, 


V*" Lbogin. a phrase applied to 
drink in a vessel. When the vessel is lield 
obliquely, if the liquid contained in it docs 


not at the same time touch the leggin, or 
angle in the bottom, and the lip or rim, a 
person may refuse to receive it, saying 
‘ There’s no a drink there, it ’ill no Up and 
leggin Fife. V. L.vgex. 

LEGGINS, s. pL Long gaiters, reaching up 
to the knees, S.; evhlently from E. leg* 

“ .Strong clouted shoes, studded with hobnails, ami 
gramoelics, or Irggin't^ ina»lo of thick black cloth, com- 
pleted his eqiiipniont.” Tales Landlord, ii. 14. 

[^LEGIBLE, adj. Fair, e(iuitable ; as, ‘‘The 
twa made a legible bargain,” BanfTs.] 

LEGIER, s. A resident at a court, an en- 
voy, or legato. 

“Tliis done ho w.as diinittwl. Sir llobcrt Bowes 
re.siding .still .'VS Ln/ier." Spots wood, p. 31)3. Lkgn\ 
Uumo’s Hist. Doim., p. 301. 

Corn from L. B. fegatoi'f or hgntnr’ins^ legatus, 
missus. 

LEG-ILL, 8. A disease of slieep, causing 
lameness, called alsn iilaek LeiU South of 

S. 

“ lilack log, Mr. Boattio. Jaij U(, Mr. Scott.” 
Essays Highl. Soc., iii. 481. 

JjEGIM, Astride. To ride legiot, or on 
legim, to ride after the masculine mode, as 
opjiosod to silting sideways, Koxb.; syiioii. 
stride-legs^ S. 

Su.-G. loegg^ Isl. tvgg-r^ crus, the Icg-bono ; perhap? 
q. fiugg liaving the “ leg around ” the horse. 

LEGITIM, 8. The lawful portiem of inovt'- 
ables to which a chihl is entitled on tho 
death of a father ; a l:iw ii‘rin, S. 

“No/<v///b/j Cian bo claim c<l by childron but out ol 
the inovcalde estate belonging to their hither at tie 
time of his death.” Ersk. Inst., 11. iii. t. 0, 17. 

Fr. /rgtthnr, L. B. /egitini tt^ pars liaeriilitatis legihus 
eon.stitnta, Du Cange. 

LEG LIN, liAiGLiN, 8. A milk pail, S. Tin* 
wooden vessel to which this name is given, 
has one of the .staves jirojecting as a handle. 

It ooeiirs in tliat beautiful old song, 77//' Flouurn of 
the. Foi'i’st. 

At ))ughi.s in the morning mic l»1yl)i Iruls are scorning, 

The J.'issvs arc lomO y, tb/wic atj<l win? ; 

Nue (l.illin, nac g.ilii/in, Init sighing ami wabhiiig, 

Ilk .ane lifts Imr kglin. ami hies her uw/iy. 

ItilsoaH S. S(j7igs^ ii. .3. 

In a traditionary version of this song, the second line 
is still more empliatic — 

But wootijs are riinl\!o<l, liaH, and 
Tcut. fvg/ielf id. lagena ; Isl. I(‘igillf ampulla; Su.-(L 
laegeb Alein. lagella^ Dan. letffb dolioluin, a small 
barred. Ihro Reduces these words from Lat. lagamiln. 

Isl. leigitb ampulla, scria, asHurnes a form still nearer^ 
in dat. pi. If iglinuni. Jfer gntlar d Ifglinum^ “ It 
rhink'e, or guggles in the kylin," V. Haldorson, vo. 
Outla. 

LEG-O'ER-IM, adv. Having one leg over 
the other; or, as a tailor sits on his hoard, 
Roxb. 
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liEG POWSTER. “ Ane testament maid be 
vmqubill Alex" Kay baxter in his leg 
powsterJ* Aberd. Reg., V. 24. 

A ludicrous corr. of the forensic phrase Liege Pouetiet 
** a state of health, in contradistinction to deathbed. 
A Iverson possessed of the lawful power of disponing 
the legitima potestas is said to be in liege pouatie/* 
Boll’s Law Diet, 

To LEIGH, V. n. To be “ bound or coupled 
as hounds are,” L. Hailes. 

The trueth will furth, and will not IdrX 

Godly Sangs^ p. 13. 

E. Icaaliy Belg. Su.-G. Fr. Uaae. Skinner con- 
siders Lat. laqueust a snare, as the common origin. 


This word seems to have been of general use among 
both Goths, and Celts. For besioes the 0. B., Ir. 
Gael, luchd, folk, is defined as corresponding with Lat. 
gens : and Ir. liachd, ** a great many, a multitade,** is 
probably the same term a little varied. Ir. Gael, 
sleachdt or slioehi, a tribe, may be merely Uackd or 
luchdt with the sibilation prefixed. 

LEID, 8 . A country, a region. 

Ye ar welcum, cnmly king, said the kene knyght, 

Ay quhil yow likis, and list, to luge in this llnd, 

^ Gamn and Ool.,L 15. 

This may be an oblique sense of A.-S. lead, as pro* 
perly signifying a people, hence transferred to the, ter- 
ritory inhabited by them ; A.-S. leod*geard, a region. 
Isl. llutd, however, signifies terra, solum. 


LEICHE, 8, A physician. V. Lech. 
[Leiciicraft, 8. Medical skill or treatment. 

Item govin to M'Mwlaiic the harbour, at the kingis 
commando, xiiij® Marcij, for the Idchcra/t done be him 
to the litil boys of the Chalmire, xl s.” Acets. L. H. 
Troos., i. 68, Ed. Dickson.] 

LEicniNO, Leiciimknt, «. Medical aid, S. 
Leichment, s. Cure of discuses. V. under 
Leciie, V. 


LEID, Lede, #. People, folk, nation. 

“ Suld thow help tliaim that wald nut the to deid?” 
Kyudnt‘8 said, “ Yha, thai ar giid Scottisiiien.” 

Than will said, Clay ; wert^ thow may kcii. 

Had thay beue gud,all anys wo hud beyii. 

Be rcson heyr the eontrar now is seyn ; 

For thai me luiyt ma im 8ollieroun leid. 

Wallace, x. 227, MS. 


i.e., ** I am more hated by the Scots of Bute’s party 
than even by the pcop/e of England. ” 

The term is used in the same sense in pi. by Doug. 
All kdis lungis in land to lauch (pihat thame leif is. 

Virgil, 238, a, 34. 

V. next word. 


LEID, Lede, s. A man, a person. 

And thus he wrait than in till gret honour. 

To Wily ham W'allaeo as a conqueronr. 

“ O lowii Irid with worschip wyss ami wicht, 

Thou W'crray help in Imluyn of the ryeht." 

Wallace, viii. 1635, MS. 
There come a lede of the Lawc, in loiule i.s not to layne. 

iSir (Jav'an and Hir Gal., i. 7. 
i.e., “an inhabitant of the tomb.” V. Law, s. 1, and 
next word. 

And as this leixl at the last liggand me sols, 

With ano hike luilufsum he lent me sic wourdis. 

Doug. Virgil, 23il, a, 22. 

0. E. leode, id. synon. with wye. 

And so sone this Samaritan had syght of this Uvde, 

He lyght downe of liarde, and ladde hym In hys hand ; 

And to the nyye he went, hi.s woundes to lieholde. 

And percciuod by hys pulse, he was in perel to dye. 

P. Ploughvum'a Vialon, Fol. 92, a. 

Liarde, as appears ftx>m the connexion, denotes the 
mule 'on which the Samaritan rode. This, as Tyrwhitt 
observes, was a common appellative for a horse, from 
its grey colour. Note, Cant. Talcs, vi 1146. 

^ A.-{j. lead, comes, satelles, homo ; a poetical word, 

Hickes. Isl. lyd, Su.-G. lid, miles. This seems only 
a restricted, if not a secondary sense of Su.-G. lyd, lid, 
laud, Isl. liod, A.-S. leotl, populus ; Germ, leute, Belg. 
lieden, C. B, lliwed, gens, natio, turba. The modem 
term lad, as denoting a young man, seems radically the 
same. It is indeed used by Ulph. in the compound 
word juggalaud, vir juvenis. 


LEID, Lede, 8 . 1. Language, S. B; It 

also assumes the form of Lead and Leed^ 

Strophades in Grew leid ar namyt so, 

In the grete se standing ills tno. 

Doug. VirgU, 74, 88. 

i.e., the Greek tongue. 

Translait of new, thay may be red and soung 
Ouer Albioun lie into your vulgare leas. 

Ibid., 460, 64. 

“ Ilk land has its ain leid ;** S. Prov. 

Leet is used in the same sense. 

Let matrons round the ingle meet, 

An’ join for whisk’ their mouf to weet, 

An’ in a droll auld-farrant led 
’Bout fiiirys ora^ 

M(yriaon*$ Poems, p. 77. 

* * Also they could speak sundrie kadis. ” Pitscottie's 
Cron.; p. 247. Languages, Edit. 1728. 

’Twas that grim gossip, chandler-chafted want, 

—Gar’ll him cry on thee, to blaw throw his pen, 

Wi’ leed that well might help him to come ben. 

Bjois*8 Udenore, Invocation. 


2. In ledcy literally in language, an expletive 
frequently used by Thomas of Ercildoune. 
Scott views it as “synon. to I tell you.” 

Monestow never in lede 
Nought lain. 

Sir Triatrem, p. 89, st. 60. 

i.o., “ Thou must not tell a falsehood in any respect.” 

Rudd, is uncertain whether to refer this to A.-S. 
Icod, people ; Belg. lied, a song ; A.-S. hiydan, to make 
a noise, hlyd, a tumult ; or laeden, kden, lAtin, the 
learned, the best and most universal lan^age, and 
therefore, by way of eminence, as he images, taken 
for language in general. Sibb. prefers the mst of these 
etymologies. 

it may seem to confirm this derivation, that so late 
as the age of Chaucer, kden occurs in the same sense. 
This faire kinms doughter Canace, 

That on hire nnger bare the queinte ring, 

Tburgh which she understood wel everything 
That Ah/ foule may in his kden sain. 

And conde answers him in his kden again, 

Hath uuderstonden what this faucon seyd. 

Sguierea T. 10749. 

Tyrwhitt observes, that Dante used LaUno in the 
same sense. It may be added, that A.-S. lyden, is 
sometimes used to denote the Latin lanraa^, and also 
language in ^eral ; lingua, sermo. NotnwShstandinff, 
as our word still occurs without the termination, it 
seems doubtful whether it should not rather be traced 
to Su.-G. Hud, sonus, or lyd-a, aonare. Ihre deduces 
it from the latter. The use of the Su.-G. v, has aatr&- 
ing analogy ; Orden h/den eaa, ita sonant verba. V. 
next wora^ 
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LEID, Lkdb, Luid, «. A song, a lay. 

Sttn Mng rinff sangit, dancis, Udia, and roundia, 

With vooia acbil, quhil all th« dale resoundis. 

ViiyU. 

Rudd, baa ovarlookad this ve^ ancient word. It 
occurs in another form, aa used in the title of a pooin 
oomiKMied on the deatii of Sir Richard Maitland and 
hia lady. 

** A wid of the said Sir Richard ; and his Lady, who 
died on his burial day.** Maitland Poems, p. 353. 

Mr. Pinkerton baa observed, that **Leudu8 was 
a sort of ode among the Gaul8|*’and that it seems 
to have been of the mournful kind. ’* Ibid. Note, p. 
4S2. Of this, however, there is no evidence ; aa far aa 
we can judge from the vestiges still remaining. Lhuyd 
mentions Ir. lyidh, as simply signify ing a song, a poem ; 
Gael. laoidK The term seems to have been general in 
the Gothic dialects; A.-S. UotK carmen, o<le, 
jMma. This was a generic word, the adj. conjoined 
aetermiiung the particular sense; as, idelUoth, frivolum 
carmen, hUde-leoth, militare carmen. Hence Uoth- 
wyrlUa^ a poet, literally a song-wright ; as play-v*rujht 
is still used in E. for one who composes plays. Belg. /iVd, 
a song or ballad; minn^lied, a love-song; hruyloft Ikd^ 
an epithalamium, or wedding song ; Itcrdera lied, a 
pastoral song. Isl. hliod, liod, a song, verses, metro ; 
liodabcok, liber cantionum. Liuth on is an old Gothic 
word, signifyii^ to sing. Hence, as would appear, 
Moes.-G. am-liud‘On^ to praise, to celebrate. V. Ihie, 
vo. Liud* 

1 am iuclined# with G. Andr., to derive this term 
from Isl. hliod, voice, hliod-a, to resound ; Su.-O. livd, 
liud^a ; especially as Germ. Imt-en is used in both 
senses, sonare, resonare ; canerc, sonum mo<lulare, sive 
id fiat ore, sive iustrumento: Franc. liiU^on, canerc; 
Wachter. From this sense of the word, he ailds, aie 
derived the names of songs, actors, and musical instni- 
ments, in many languages. Ho mentions Lat. 
buccina, a trumpet. Vercl, explains Isl. hlhd as 
equally signifying cantus and sonus ; althougli tlie 
latter is unquestionably the primary sense, as appears 
from Snorro Sturleson. V. Von Troil’s Letters on 
Iceland, p. 317. Isl. loddari, ludio, a player, ludr, 
tuba; Germ. lauU, testudo, (E, IxUeJ, lied, cantus. 
Ital. lat, Fr. E. lay, may be merely the Gothic or 
Celtic term softens in pronunciation ; although, it 
must be observetl, that A.-S. legh and Itij arc used in 
the sense of canticum. 


LEID, Lied, A Idd of a tiling, Ik a 
partial idea of it. One is said to have a 
IM of song, when he knows part of the 
words, S. B. 

Whether this is allied to the preceding word, seems 
doubtful. Shall we refer it to lim, a joint? Leyt occurs 
iu Chron. Sax. for the link of a chain, mcmbruin 
catenae; Schilter. 

LEID, 9. Safe-conduct, or a state of safety. 

Off his modyr tithandis war brocht him till, 

That tym befor sclio ha<l left Elrislff 
For In^lissroen in it scho durftt not be. 

Fra thme disgysyt scho past in pilgrame weid. 

Sum gyrth to sea to Dunfermlyn scho yeid ; 

Seknes hyr had so socht in to that sted, 

Decest scho was, God tuk hirspreit to leid, 

Wallace, ix. 1529, MS. 

Su.-G. leidf Germ, leitf gtleU, signify safe conduct, 
or the liberty of to any place and returning 

without injury. Tnua, Su.-G. kiinma hem pa kid, is 
a phrase used with respect to those who, being at a 
distance from home, have the public faith pledged for 
their safe return ; leuf-o, kgd»a^ salvum conductuin 
dare. 


VOL. III. 


Vtan. /tan /lenom kgdetnatn saende, 

Sofft homm Icegdo ok/orttara. 

Nisi illo iiiiltet'ttt duces itineris, 

Qut ipsuTu salvum praestanuit. 

Chron, Rhythm., p. 364, ap Hire, vo. Lcul, 
i.e., ** Unless he should send kid men, or guides of his 
journey, who should conduct him in safety.*’ 

Hence also kviebref, lettera of safe conduct. It 
seems uncertain, whether the term kul has its origin 
from Isl. kid-a, to leaii, or Germ, leil-en, to dojiart. 
Wachter lia.s oliserved, that Belg. lyde, and heiure 
overlyd, denote a tleparturo, and metaphorically death ; 
ot*erkfden, det^eased. The ancient Lombards used lido 
as simply signifying death. 

The idea suggested by the term, as used by Blind 
Harry, is cviileiitly that Go<l received the soul of the 
mother of Wfillaco into his protection. Accunliiig to 
this view, a contrast is stated, happily enough, not 
only between her dangerous situation while at Klrisle, 
and tlnifjyrth or sanctuary she sought at Dunfermline; 
but even l^otwcen the latter, and the more secure 
sanctuary she olitained with God. 

LEID, 8. A load, Aberd, 

LEID, s. Lead (metal), Aberd. Reg. 

LEID, 

The Jlogunt then gart mak anc proln'bitioini, 

To leuc the sjuulye vndcr pane of tleid : 

He curis for na thing hot the kingis ninnitiou ; 

As for the lane, thuir was hot lytill kid, 

/^ye JCilin. Vaatcly Poms l^lxtccnth CVwL, )>. 29r>. 

The sense seems to be, “aa for the rest, there was 
little concern,” But I know of no similar word, whicli 
can bear this sense. It is, therefore, proliablo that the 
author had written heid, i.e., heed, attention. 

LEID, A mill-race. V. Lade. 

LEID. Breu'ing Leuly a utensil formerly used 
ill brewing. 

“He that is richteous air— may, bo rcssoun of air- 
Bchip, challenge— the best brewing kid, the mask fat, 
with tub, barrellis, and laid-gallon,” &o. Balfour’s 
Pract., p. 2.34. 

This is the translation of — Melina plnndmm cum k 
maek’lnt, cupani, barrcllain, lagcntiin. Leg. Burg. c. 
12.5, § 1, \Vha.tever was its use, this vessel >vas, evi- 
dently, made of lead. 

“Aiic mekill kid, ane litill kid, tua litsaltis, tua 
cruiki.s, & anc schuill.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1546, V. 91. 

It seems doubtful whether it has been denominated 
from the metal of which it was made, or from Teut. 
laede, Germ, Uule, 8;i,*G. laada, cista, tiicca, locula- 
meiitiim. 

To LEIF, V. lu To believe. 

He saw imne Icvand leid npone loR lent, 

Nouthir lord iia lu<i ; leif ye the lele, 

Oawan and Got, , i. 6. 

i.e., “ believe ye the truth, or what is testified by au 
honest person.” 

I will not do tliat syn ! 

Lei/ vow, this warld to wyn. 

• Murniny Maidin, Maitl. Poem, p. 208. 

Mr. Ellis explains it “ Love you ! a mode of ad- 
dress.” Spec. E. P. ii. .37. But it certainly means, 
“ Believe you, be assured ; ” and is to be viewed as 
the language of the Maidin, althoi^h otherwise printed. 
It seems to be the same with 0. E. kue. 

Be here all the hordes lawes '{ quod I. Yea Usu me, 
he sayil. — 

I.<o here in niy lappe, that leued on that charms, 
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Jnsuc and Judith, and Judas Macliabetis, 

Yea and vi. thousand Ijeside forth. 

P, Plmghman^ Fol. 91, a. b. 

A.-S. leaf-an^ Moes.-G. ga^lauJb'jan, Genn. lavh-m^ 
credcrc. 

To LEIF, V, a. To leave. 

The lard langis eftir land to Uif to his are. 

Dmig, Virgil ^ 238, a. 42. 

XhI. lif-ay Su.-Q. hif-at Itf-wa^ Moes.-G. lt/-nany 
A.-S. Icefan, be lif-arit id. lae/edf left. 

Lkif, s . Kemainder. 

— “ The foirsychtis cramasy sating, and the leif with 
reid taffate.” Inventories, A. 1542, p. 100. V. Lafk. 

Leif, Leiff, s. Leave, permission, [also dis- 
charge, A.-S. leafy id.] 

A woman syne of the Newtown of Ayr, 

Till him scho wont fra ho wjis fallyn tliar. 

And on hir kneis rvcht hiwly thaim besooht, 

To purchoss leiff scho mycht thin with him fayr. 

Wallace, iL 317, MS. 

To gice a servant Leif or Leave, to dismiss or 
discliargc from service ; a phrase still com- 
monly used, S. 

“ Sche dischargit hir of hir said seniice and fjat/hiv 
hir Abord. Reg., A. 1540, V. 20. 

To Leif, Leiff, Lvf, r. w. To live. 

Yhit Tliomas said, Than sail I leiff wa rnar 
Giff tliat l^e trow, 

WalUice, ii. 322, MS. 
Le!f\w thy flcsche, as master of thy cors, 

L('\f in this wiirld, as not ay to reiiiano. 
rtesist to feyndis with slicht an al thy force, 

Dotig, Virgil, 355, 49, 50. 

A.-S. he ll/~an, signifioB suporcsso, to be left, to re- 
main ; he-lijie.nd, vivons, superstes, remanons, living, 
surviving, remaining ; Somner. 

Su.-G. lefw-a, Ish A.-S. Ifif-ian, Bcdg. Icv-ph, 

id. It is highly probable that this is merely a secon- 
dary sense of the v, signifying to leave ; like T^at. sup- 
eresae, to Ije, or remain, over, i.e., to bo left, while others 
ai’c removed. 

LEIB'ULL, adj. Lawful. V. Lefi;i,. 
r.EIF, Lief, adj, 1. Dear, beloved, S. 

Romembrand on the mortall aiiciant were 
'rhat for the Urekis to hir le^f ami dere, 

At Troyo lang tyme sche led before that day. 

Doug, Virgil, 13, 44. 

2. Willing, not reluctant. 

Quhiddir me war loith or Idf, 

Full oft resi.stand and denyand the were, 

Constrenyt I was. 

Doug. Virgil, 471, 8 . 

A s leiff aa leive, os soon, S. 

Aince I could whistle, cantily as tlioy 
I’o owsen, OS they till’d my ruggit clay. 

Rut now I wou’d as leive maist loud ihy lugs 
To tuneless paddocks croaking i' tlie hogs. 

Fergiisatni'a Poems, ii. 1. 

A.-S. feq/rt, Moe8.-G. liuba. Franc. liobOf Su.-G. 
lH{ff Isl. liiffe, Belg. Germ. Ikb, carus, amicus, 
gratus. Wachter views the v. fie5-en, amare, as the 
root. Hence lever, leuir, q. v. 

Leifsum, adj, 1. Proper, desirable; [also, 
lawful ; Lyndsay, Experience and Court- 
cour, 1.4574. V. Lesum.] 


Quhat thinkis thou leifsum is, that Troiiuils in fers, 
Violence to make with brandis of mortall were 
Aganis Latynis.— 

Quhat haldis thou leifsum, as I pray the, say. 

Doug, VvrgU, 816, 45, 60. 

2. Leesome, which is evidently the same word, 
is now used in the sense oi pleatatU, S. 

0 gear will buy me rigs o' land, 

And gear will buy me sheep and kye, 

But the tender heart o* leesome luve, 

The gowd and siller canna buy. 

Burns, iv. 820. 

3. Easily moved to pity, Tweedd. 

Ye wives 1 whase leesome hearts are fain 
To get the poor man’s blessin, 

Your tram^it gimels dinna hain, 

Wliat’s gien will ne’er be missin. 

Bjin,J.Nic(XsPoms,\.%l, 
Dignus, Virg. as urd^, for indignus, p. 442. This, 
according to analogy, should be the comparative of 
A.-S. leaf, carus, and mm, as unleif is A.-S. unlecf, 
non dilectus, odiosus. It seems radically different from 
lesum, q. v. as well as used in a different sense. 

LEIFU’,ad;. Discreet, moderate ; Selkirks. 

“The owes had been very mensefn' that ni^t, they 
had just corned to the merch and nae farther ; sae, 
I says, puir things, sin ye hae been sae leifu\ we’ll sit 
down and rest a while, the dog an' me, an’ let ye tak 
a pluck an' fill yersols or we turn ys back np to, your 
cauld lairs again." Brownie of Bodsbeok, i. 141. V. 
Laithfow, of which this seems to be merely a corrupt 
pronunciation. 

LEIL,‘Lbile, Lelb, adj. 1. Loyal, faith- 
ful; respecting the allegiance due to a 
sovereign, S. 

Quliarfor, ayr King, by the hie goddis aboiie,— 

And by the faith vnfilit^ and the lele lawt^, 

Gif it with moi-tall folkis may funden be, 

Haue reuth and pietie on sa feill harnies smert ? 

Doug. VirgU, 48, 20. 

Makmurro and great Onele 

To him obeyed, and made him homage leel. 

Hardyng^s Cnron., F. 191, b. 

i.e., true faith. 

2. Right, lawful ; as enjoined by authority, 

Oure Kyng AlyRawndyr tuk Margret, 

’J’he dowchtyr of this Kyng Henry, 
lu-to lelc luatiimony. 

Wyntown, vU. 10. 94. 

— Vnto Juno of Argo our sacrifice 
Mahl reiierently, as Helenus vs bad. 

Observing wele, as he commandit h^, 

'fbe serimonis leile. 

Doug. VirgU, 86, 47. 

Jussos honores, VirgiL 

Unlele is used in the same sense of nnjnst, unrighteous. 
Lordis ar left landles be vnlele lawis. 

Jhid., m b. 40. 

Lyiie through lele belene, and loue as God wytnesseth. 

P, Ploughman, F. 68, a. 

3. Honest, upright ; as denoting veracity in 
testimony, S. In this sense Uill and loyall 
are synon. 

** Gif the priest sayei^ that the thing challenged was 
bred and vpbrocht in his house, he sail nooht be heard 
to alledge the samine ; bat gif he prove the samine be 
the testimonie of thrie lowM men. — He call vwifie the 
samine he the testimoniall of men, quha knew the 
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•amine to be of veritie.** Reg. Maj. B., i. c. 19, 8. 3. 
6. Hcmut !• need in the same 86080 in the following 
aection : — 

Her dowie pain she coold no more conceal ; 

The heart, they say, will never lie that’s Ual, 

jRom's Belenorty p. 79, 80. 

4. Giving to every one his duo ; as opposed 
to chicanery or theft. 

And lira hence ihith he sal baith heir and se 

Baith theif poneiet, and leil men live in lie. 

PriesU of Feblis, S, l\ /?., i. 14, 

I have ludg’d a UU poor man ; 

Since nathlng'e awo, as we can learn. 

Odberlunyie^ «t. 5, 6. 

**It is hard for a greedy ey^ to have a leal heart;” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 45. ** Speer at Jock Thief, if I 

be a leal man Fergnsson’s S. Prov., p. 29. 

5. A leal stroke^ One that hits the mark; 
used both literally and metaphorically, S. B. 
In this sense, although figuratively^ it is 
applied to maledictions. 

Hence lelyly^ lealelie, adv. honestly, faithfully ; Acts 
of Pari, pass. • 

Bot quehethir sa yhe l^e ftreynd or fa, 

That wynnys pryee off chewalry, 

Men smd epek ihairoff lelyly. 

Arbour t iii. 17(1, MS. 

O. £. leUy, t^ly. 

The prophet his pane [l)road] ate, in ponaunce and 
sorow, 

By that the pmlter sayeth, «o dyd other man ye, 

That loueth Ckni leUyt his liuelode is full ea^y. 

/*. Ploughman t F. 38. a. 

This line is omitted in edit. 1561. 

LtU is also used adverbially. 

— Rede leU^ and tak gude lent iii tyn\c. 

J}ovy. Virgilf 484, 29. 

This phrase also signifies a smart or severe &ti\>ke, 
what is often called a ** homo stroke, ” S. B. 

An’ on that sleeth Ulyses head 
Sad curses down does bicker ; 

If there be gods aboon, I’m seer 
He’ll get them leel and sicker. 

PoeviS in the Jiucha7i DialcHy p, 6. 

With that stepp’d forward Tulloc h— 

An' (saying, to hit he’d trj') 

A IaxI shot ettled at the cock, 

Which shov'd the wmner by. 

Davidson* a Seasons, p. 107. 

Leil eJtare has been expl. full share. But it seems 
properly to signify due proportion, as belonging to 
sense 4. 

‘‘I. have had my leal share of wrongs this way.” 
Peden’s Life by Walker, p. 134. 

0. Fr. leall, loyal true, faithful, honest ; Ital. leal, 
from Lat. UgcU^ie, 

Leil, adj. Smartly, severely, Jtberd. 
Lelely, Leuly, Lelyly, adv. Faithfully. 

Thair frendschip woux ay mar and mar ; 

For he serwyt ay lelely, 

And the totnir rail wulfnlly. 

• Barljour, ii. 171, MS. 

^^Tbe said William tuk apone him h maid faith to 
minister lelily thairintill as efferit of law.” Act. 
Attdif , A. 1489, p. 135. 

Tbia bad evidently been pronounced as a word of 
thre«^^blea; [yet, occurs in Barbour, i. 436, and 


LEILL, 8. A single stitch in marking on a 
sampler* A double leill is the going over a 
single stitch, which makes it more lasting. 
Mearns. 


To LEIN, i\ n. To cease. 

It occurs in a curious attempt at wit, at the cxiK'Ufv 
of L*iuder<lale and Kotlics. 


But Scutlaud’s plagues, a plague of Dukes : 

But tlicy're suen Dukes as soon do tyro 
To plash together in one niyre, 

And so the one the other out pakes, 

Which make.s folk think thoyTe all hut Drakes. 
For parcing time, and all tlic year, 

Is one to them, they never leui : 

IIarvc.st and Hay time they’re as keen 
In ilieir ilebating, as it were 
After tlie last of Januare. 


V. Lkkx. 


ClduiuVs Pot'ncs, p. IKi. 


To LEIN, r. a* To conceal. V. L.vyni:. 


To LEIND, Leyxd, Lexk, Lend, Li:.nt, 
r. 71 . 1. To dwell, to abide. 

And, quhill him likit Ihar Urla/nd, 

Euirilk day thai suld him scynd 
Wictalis for iii. c. men. 

Barbour, iii, 717, 

A quhile in Karryk leyndyt he. 

Ibid., V. 125, MS. 

—All the wyis I weild ar at In's aimo will, 
liow to Inge, and to Icynd, ami in ;i»y land Ind. 

(iauuui and (Joi, i. 1 2. 

Mr. Pink, views lent as synon. 

Here is our dncllinge j)lu('e quhar*^ we Rail Ivyud, 

For to rcniaiie hero is our «umtre lieynd. 

Jhnnj. VinjH, 20l>, 10. 

It is frcrpicntly used in this sense in Egehnor*. 
Edin., edit. 1508. 

By Rwght wokis war curnyn till cinle, 

In lumle of Kgyp can la> leyude. 

Ilk man tukc Ills nwii way 
Quluirc that liym lykyt to leyndv. 

Thus in Artcas ar thai lent. 

Mr. Pink, calls this an English metrical romaiu-r 
But from the orthography, as well as from >’ariou« 
words which occur in it, as given in this edition, it ap* 
pears at least to have been iuU;rc<l by a Scotsman. 

The term is used, however, by K. Brunne. 
lie w'cnt vnto Wynchestre, his ronseile gaf him m>. 
Unto the somercstide ther gan he lendr, 

Fyve and thritty liatailes had he hroulit tillc ciuh*. 

V. IK 

Turn we now other weys vnto our owen gc'di', 

And .vpeke of (lie Waluys, that, lies in the fore-tt*. 

In the forest lie lernlea of Dounfcriiielyn. 

Ibid., p. \m. 

Lnigcd seems to bo used in the same setise, i*. 
Ploughman : 

Was neuer w'iglit as I went, that me wysh could 
Where this ladde Icnged lessc or more. — 
l~ prayed hem for eharitie, or they pasRcd further. 

If they knewe any courte, or contryc as they went, 

Where tliat Jlowell dwellcth. 

Fol. 39, h. P.is^. 8. 

2. To tarry, to w’ait, to stay. 

lie saiil, Allace, I may na longer leind / 

Sen 1 rny twa best friends couth assay : 

I can iiocht get a fri»"nd yet to my pay, 

'Hiat dar now tak in hand, for onie thing, 

W’ith me for to compeir Ijefoir yon king. 

Priests of PeUis, S. P. II., i. 41. 
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Mr. Pink, leaves this word for explanation. But 
the sense is precisely the same as in the following 
passage : 

Desist, quod he, this mater mon be left, 

For the day lycht, quhilk is to vs vnfreynd, 

Approcliis nero, we may no langar leym. 

Doug. Virgil^ 288, 39. 

No longer than against the day. 

It is not my will for to laid ; 

P'or 1 would that no man me kend. 

8k Egeir^ p. 11. 

0. E. leende. 

Withinne the thridde day of May, - 
No longor iiolde thei leende. 

Kyng of Tars, Kitson’s B. M. Roia, ii. 162. 

Lenit and lent aro apparently used in the same sense : 

— Ilk foule tuko the flicht : and, sohortly to schawin, 

Held hame to thair hant, and to thair harbry, 

Quhair thay wer wont to roiuaue. 

All thir gndly and gano : 

And thair lenit allano 
The Ilowlntu, and 1. 

Ho^date, iil 24, MS. 
He saw nane levand loid upono loft lent, 

Nouthir lord na lad. 

Oaimn and Gol., i. 0. 

3. To continue in any state ; applied to the 
mind. 

Thus the ledis on the loft in langour war lent. 

The Umlis, on the totliir side, for liking thay leiigh. 

Oawan ami Gol., iv. 6. 

Uudd. without reason deduces this v. from A.«S. 
lend, provincia ; 8ibl). with more plausibility, from 
8w. linna, llnda, cessare. But, altiiough this word 
sometimes signides to stop, as on a journey ; it does 
not seem to occur in the sense of permanent residence. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that A.-S. hilened 
is rendered inhabitatus ; Lye. But it is more probable 
that this word primarily aimuiie<l to remain under 
covert, to lodge in a place of concealment ; from Isl. 
lein-a, to conceal, kind, hiding, klne, luvking<placc, 
latebrao, clancularia loca, pi. kind-er. 

I prefer, however, ttmniig this term to Isl. knd-a, 
sodem si hi iigerc ; a secondary sense of the v. as pri* 
marily signifying, navem appollere, to land. 

Douglas in one x^assago uses this v. as conveying the 
idea of concealment. 

A1 the feihlis still othir, hut noyis or souii, 

All beislis and hyrdis of diners cullours sere, 

And quliatsumeuir iii the hrade lochis were, 

Or amung buskis harsk leyndis vnder the sx^ray, 

Throw uichtis sylence slex>it quhare thay lay, 

nrgil, 118, 34. 

From this use of the word we might supxioso that 
the O. K. and S. phrase, nnder the lim, were originally 
from kind, covert, hiding, rather than from the linden 
tree ; were not the latter etymon confinnod by the use 
of a similar mode of expression in Isl. V. Lind. 

LEINE, «. [Leg. Leine.] 

Haill lady of all ladies, lichtest of leine / 

Haill ! blissit mot thou be 
For thy bamo seine, 

Jloulate, iii. 7. 

Leg. leme, gleam, and bame teme, as in MS. The 
latter has hiew first written, barne tpiie, in MS. ; then 
tyme has been deleted, and teme, put in its place. 

LEINEST. 

llie lorbar lukos of thy lang leinest craig, 

Thy pure pyiid thropplo i^eilt, and out of uly, — 
Oart meu dlspyt their tieacli, thou spreit or Gy. 

Evergreen, ii, 60, st. 16. 


It does not appear whether this be a superlative 
from lean; or a kind of participle from A.'S. nUandin, 
to wax lean. 

LEINFOU, Leixfou-heartit, adj. Kind- 
hearted, feeling, compassionate, Aberd. 

This may be allied to Belg. teenig, tractable, soft ; 
Su.-G. len, mollis ; Dan. Una, soft, mild, gentle, ten 
der, compassionate ; Isl. hlynna, favero, bene velle ; 
lin-a, lemre ; whence Unkind, also hUnkind, dementia, 
l>oncvolentia : propitiatio. 

LEINGIE, ig liquid), «. The loin, Clydes. 

Leingie-shot, 8. Having the loins dislo- 
cated ; spoken of horses, ibid. 

Teut. loenk, longie, lumbus vitulinus. Shot is here 
used for dislocation, in the same way as Su.-G. skiut-a, 
is applied to any thing that is extruded from its proper 
place ; Quod loco motum est, et prominet, Ihre. 

To LEIP, V. w. Apparently, to boil. 

Myn witti« lies he waistit oft with wyno ; 

Aiul maid my stomek with bait liistia le^. 

Kvng jfart, ii. 62. 

V. Letk, V, 

LEIPPIE, s. The fourth part of a peck, S. 
V. Lippie. 

LEIRICHIE-LARICHIE(gtitt.),«.Matual 
whispering, Meams. 

To Leiriciiie-Larichie, ». n. To speak in 
mutual whispers, ibid. 

Tout, laeri-en, signifies ineptiro, nugas ineptiasque 
diccro aut facero, instar vanae mulieris $ from Laerie, 
mulicr vaniloriua. 

LETS, s. Perhaps a load. Tua leisia of 
tallowne.” Aberd. Reg., V. 25. 

Su.-G. lass, Isl. Idas, vehes. Last, onus, a load, ac- 
knowledges the same origin. A.-S. Idaeste, navis onus. 

LEIPIT. V.Leepit. 

To LEIS, Leiss, r. a. To lose; part. pa. 
lesity lesyt, O. E. leise. 

1 kis my feder, al comfort and solace, 

And al supple of our trauel and pane. 

Doug. Virgil, 92, 24. 

A.-S. kosan, Moes.-G. Uus-an, firadius-an, Su.-G. 
joerdis-a, Belg. vei'lies-en, id. Isl. lyssa, grande damnum. 

To LEIS, Letss, V. a. To lessen, to diminish. 

— Tliootful luffaris rownyis to and fro. 

So lets thare pane, and pleiie thare joly wo. 

Dong. Virgil, 402, 42. 

A.-S. laes, ^inor. 

To LEIS, V. a. “To“ arran^, to lay in order. 
Goth, /w-an, congregare Gl. Sibb. 

LEIS ME, Leese Me, Leuis Me, “ pleased 
am I with ; an expression of #ti'ong affec- 
tion and ^ood wishes,” S. Sibb. seems to 
give the literal sense in these words above 
quoted. 

1 schro the lyar. fhll Isis m yow. 

jMnnatyne Poem, p. 168, st. 2. 
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i.e., **I wish « curse on the liar, I love you he^ily. 
It being said, that he was only soofiing, ho wishes that 
a curse might light umu him, if he did not speak the 
truth in declaring his love. 


Zees we on liquor, my todlen dow, 

Ye're ay sae good humour'd when meeting your njow. 
^ ® S, I 258. 


O leue m on my spinning wheel, 

0 Idoe vM on my rock and reel ; 

Prae tap to tae that deeds me bien, 

And haps me fiel and warm at e’en. 

^ Bums, iv. 317. 


This might seem allied to Su.-O. lis-a, requiem dare. 
Sut I premr deriving it from le^, dear, agreeable ; q. 

to me,** literally, “dear is to me,” a phrase the 
inverse of wo is me, S. tone's me. This derivation is 
confirmed by the form in which Douglas uses the 
phrase : 

Take thlr with the, as lattir presand sere, 

Of thy kind natiue freyiides gudia and gerc ; «« 

0 leuts ms, the lykest thing lyuing, 

And verray yniage of my Aslyanax ying. 

I trgd, 84 , 45 . 


We find an A.-S. phrase very similar. Uofre me ys, 
gratius est mihi, Gen. xxix. 19. ; only the comparative 
IS used instead of the positive. 


LEISCH, Lesche, v. 1. A thong, a whip- 
cord, S. 

ITiow for thy lounrie mony a ieisc/i has fyld. 

• Dunbar, Evergreen, il 53, at. 7. 


2. A cord or tlioug, by wliich a dog or any 
other animal is held. 

Nixt eftir quliara the wogeoure has ressaue', 

He that the lesche and lyame in soumler druue. 

Dmig. Virgil, 145, 45. 


3. A stroke with a thong, S. V. 

—Let him lay sax leischis on thy kiuls. 

Kennxdy, Evergreen, ii. 50, st. 8. 

« 

To Leischb, Leigh, Leash, v.a. 1. To lash, 
to scourge, S. 

“Gif ony childer within age commit ony of thir 
thingis foirsaid, because thay may not be punist for 
monage, their fathers or maisters sail nay for ilk ane of 
thame, xiii. s. iiii. d., or else deliuer tne said childe to 
the juge, to be leiehit, scurgeit, and dung, according to 
the fault.” Acts Ja. IV., 1603, c. 103. Edit. 1566 ; 
leisched, Skene, o. 69. 

[2. To tie together, to couple ; hence leishedy 
part pr. married, a low word. 

3. To tie, wrap, lash, with twine or thread, as 
in splicing, Clydes.] 

Seren. derives £. lash from Isl. fasil*-as^ laedi ; 
Su.*G. Uiest-a, percutere, caedere. PdAaps it is formed 
from the s. 


,LEISE-MAJESTY, Leiss-maiestie, Lese- 
majesty, 8 . 1. The crime of high trejison ; 
Fr. leae-^ajjestS. 

“ That quhat sumeuer penoune or personnis in ony 
tyme tooum takia ony bischeppis places, castellis, or 
■trenihis, — sail incuro the cry me of tresoune A leUs 
maiesUe.** Aota Ja. V., 1626. Ed. 1814, p. 310. 

FT. fes-er, to hurt, Lot Uitd-ere, whence laes-io, a 
hurt or injury. 


2. Used, in a religious sense, to donoto treason 
against Jesus Christ as Sovereign of his 
church. 

— “The men are really breaking down the church — 
in coming to bow before, and bog and take from, and 
render tuanks too unto the usurper, — while doing 
that which makes him guilty of Lese-Majesty," Ac. 
M ‘Ward’s Contendiiigs, p. 6. 

“ A faithful minister — considering the hazard the 
subjects of their blessed King arc in, U} be seduced 
into acta of high disloyalty and lese-majesty, must set 
himself, with an open-mouthed plainness, — to witness 
and testify against both — the indulging usurper, and 
his indulged.” Ibid., p. 271. 

LEISIl, at(/. Active, clever. V. Liesh. 

“ I’s be even hands wi’ them an’ mair, an* then I’ll 
Laugh at the leishest o’ thorn.” Perils of Man, i. 325. 

I^EisiiiN, joarf. arfy. 1. Tall and active, ap- 

i )lied to a person of cither sex, Lanarks. 
i differs from Strappin, as not implying 
the idea of handsomeness. 

2. Extensive, as applied to a field, farm, 
parish, &c., ibid. 

3. Long, as referring to a jouniey, ibid. 

Leisiier, 8. 1. A tall and active person, 

ibid. 

2. An extensive tract, ibid. 

3. A long journey, ibid. 

The idea Booms borrowed from that of letting loose ; 
Isl. Itis-a, leys-a, solvere, expedire ; q. that which ex- 
pands or extends itself in whatever way. 

LEISOM, aJj. Lawful. V. Lesum. 

LEISOME, adj. Warm, sultry; Gl. Shirr. 
V. Liesome. 

LEISSURE, Lesure, Leskw, Lizzure, .s. 
1. Pasture between two corn fields, [or 
between tlie ridges of tilled land ; also, a 
corner or margin of a ploughed field on 
whicli cattle are grazing and lienled]; 
hence, sometimes used for any grazing 
ground, Ayrs., Renfrs., Lanarks. V . 

Lesures. 

[2. The selvage of a piece of cloth or of a 
weaver’s web, ibid.] V. Lesures. 

[To Leissuue, Lesure, Leskw, v. «. and ?/. 
To pasture; to graze, feed, browse, ibid. 
V, under Lesures.] 

To LEIST, V, 71 . To incline, Dunbar ; E. list, 

Leist, expk “Appeased, calmed, o. leased, 
from Fr. lacker, l^at. la^care,'" Rudd. 

Desist hereof, and nt last lie the leist, 

And condiscend to bow at our request. 

Jfoug. Virgil, 441, 84. 

Sibb. derives it from Teut. lesseh-en, extinguere ; 
(sitim) levare. If leist signify appeased, the most natu- 
ral origin would be Su.-G. Us-a, requiem dare, lenire 
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m^la ; whence Haat requies a dolore, vel sensu quolibet 
mall ; Ihro. But I hesitate, whether it be not used for 
leaMy adj. ; as Jupiter is here requiring submission, al- 
thouj^h in very respectful terms, from nis haughty and 
vindictive spouse ; 

Desine Jam tandem, precibusque inflectero nostris. 

VirQ, 

LEISTER, Listeu, A spear, armed witli 
three or four, and sometimes five prongs, 
for striking fish ; an eel-spear, S. 

“ The modes [of fishing] are four. 1. With leisters : 
a kind of four-pronged fork, with the prongs turned a 
little to one side ; having a shaft 20 or 24 feet long. 
These they run along the sand on their edge, or throw 
them when they see any fish. In this manner they 
often wound and kill great quantities. Some of our 
people are very dexterous at this exercise, and will 
sometimes upon horseback throw a leister ^ and kill at a 
great distance. This is also called shaulinUi as it is 
generally practised when the tide is almost spent, and 
the waters turned shallow.'' P. Dornock, Dumfries, 
Statist. Acc., ii. 15. 

“ The lister is a shaft, with three iron prongs barl)ed 
on one side, fixed on the end, not unlike the figure of 
Neptune’s trident.” P. Canoby, IVud., xiv. 411. 

An Hwlu’ ficytho, out-owre ae sliouther, 
Clear-dangliii|< hang ; 

A tlirec-tae’d leister on the ither 
Lay, largo and Inug. 

Bums, iii. 42. 

Perhaps it is here poetically used, in the description 
of Death, as denoting a trident. 

It has no afiinity to Tcut. eel-sehere^ eel-spear, refer- 
red to by Sihl). I can indeed find no vestige of this 
word in A.-S., or in any of the Clerm. dialects. But it 
is preserved, in the same form, in 8u.-G. liuster^ liustra^ 
id. JAxislra signifies to strike fish with a trident or 
del-spear, when they approach to the light. Far med 
liustra ok elde ; If they use the leister and fire. Leg. 
Upland, c. 13. aj). Jhre. This phrase irresistibly 
suggests the idea of what is vulgarly called, in our own 
country, the black fishinih i.e., fishing iiiuler night, or 
under the covert of darkness. It also shews that tlie 
same illegal mode of fishing has been practised in Swe- 
den, as in Scotland. A torch or light is held above 
the water, and the fish ruiming towards it, are struck. 
\"crel. defines Isl. liustra y Hiistei'y so as in fact to give 
a description of our black fishhuj. Trideiis, a. fuscina 
plurium deiitium hamata, manubrioque longissimo ad- 
nxa, qua ad faciilas lintre circunilatas, piscea iiocturiio 
tempore pcrcutiuiitur et cxtrahuiitur a piscatoribus ; 
Ind. 

The v. liustra originally si^milics, to strike in gen- 
eral ; anc. lyst-ay Isl. liost-ay Ust-a ; listc hatojy, verber 
grave, (1. Andr. V. BnACK-FisiiiNG. 

IVebfyster occurs in the O.E. law ; w hether the same 
instrument be ineaiit, is uncertain. V. Cow rES. 

To Leister, v. a. To strike with a fish- 
spear, Stirlings., Ayrs. V. Leister, 
Lister, s. 

“Tlio niessengor was ably supported by Ids first 
prisoner, who, although ho could not understand upon 
what reasonalile grounds a man should be placed in 
fetters for Uesterin^ a salmon, felt it his duty to assist 
the constable in the detection of theft,” Caled. Merc., 
Dec. 11, 1823. 

To LEIT, t). a. To permit, to endure; E. let. 

No lad unleill they leity 

Untrewth expressly thay expell. 

Bcutt^ Bannatyhe p. 207, st. 2. 


“They will not endure the company of any false 
or disloyal man ; ” Lord Hailes. V. Lat, v. 1. 


To LEIT, V. w. To delay. 

Ane uthir vers yit this yung man cowth sing ; 

At luvis law a quhyle I think to s 
In court to cramp clenely in my cletnlng, 

And luke amangis thir lusty ladels swelt. 

Henry sonty Bann, P., p. 182. 


According to L, Hailes, “probably leety give one’s 
suffrage or vote.” But it rather signifies, that, m 
being a young man, he would pass some part of his 
time in love; Su.-G. taet-ta, inter^ttere, M^s.-Q. lot- 
jauy A.-S. laet-any tardare, morari, A. Bor. letUhy ow- 
ing, intermission, Ray. 


To LEIT, Leet, Let, v. n. 1. To jpretend, 
to give out, to make a shew as if, fo. B. 

ITire kyiid of wolins In the warld now ringls : 

4 , Tlie first ar fals pervertaris of the lawis, 

Quhilk, under poleit tennes. falset myngis, 

Leitandy that all wer gospell that thay schawis ; 

Bot for a bud the trew men he ourthrawis. 

Henrysanty Bann, P., p. 119. 

It is surprising that L Hailes should say, on this 
word, “probably, voting.” Here, as on the preceding 
term, the beticfs evidently predominated with the 
worthy Judge. 

Thus still thai baid quhill day Iwgan to peyr, 

' cleyi*. 


xl 602, MS. 


A thyk niyst fell, the planet was 
Wallace ossayd at all placis about. 
Leit as he wwd at ony place breK'^oiit. 

WaUacey 


I mak ano vow. 

Ye ar not sik ane fule as yc let yow. 

, Priests qf Pehlisy AP.P., I, 29, 


LetCy pret. is probably used in the same sense in the 
following passage : 

The king, throu consaile of his men, 

His folk delt in bataillU ten. 

In ilkaiie war weile X’ thousand, 

That lete thai stalwartly suld stand 
In the batail, and stythly fycht ; 

And leve uocht for thair fayis mycht. 

Barbour y ii. 157, MS. 

In edit. 1620, it is rendered thought. But although 
the V. signifying to think is written in a similar man- 
ner, that here used does not seem properly to express 
the idea entertained by the person, but the external 
semblance. Thus it occurs in Ywaine and Gawin ; 


Than lepe the maiden on hir palfray, 

And Here bysido him made hir way ; 

Sho lete ns sho him noght had sene, 

No wetyn that he tliar had bene. 

Jtitson's Met. Rom., i. 76. 

“He’s no sa daft as he leets,** S.K a phrase used 
with respect to one who is supposed to assume the 
appearance of derangement to serve a purpose, “You 
arc not so mad os you leet-en you,” Chesh. 

Su.-G. laat-asy to make a shew, whether in truth or 
in pretence ; prao se ferre, sive vere sive simulando ; 
Ihrc. This lqg\ped etymologist mentions £. Ueten as a 
kindred word: Isl. lat-a, mt-Gy id. Thu ert miklo 
vitrari en ihu laeter ; Multo es sapientior, quam prae 
te fers ; “Thou art meikle wittier than thou leets, S. 
Their letu ilia yfer ; Aegre se ferre professi. sunt y 
Kristnis., p. 74. A.-S. laet-any lef-an, simulare. The 
hi rihtwise Mon ; Who should feign themselves just men ; 
Luke XX. 20. Belg. zicA gedaoA'en, to inake as if. Many 
view Moes.-G. Uuteiy guile, as the radical term. Ihre. 
prefers Su.-G. hi, later, manners, behaviour. Lye 
explains the prov. term fesfen, prae se ferre ; and refers 
to A.-S. lytigy astutus; Moes.-G. liuUi, dolns ; liuta, 
hypocrita ; adding that the Icelanders retain the root, 
in laet-ay simulare. V. Lait. 
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2. To mention, or give a hint of, aiw thing. 
Nemr leet^ make no mention of it, S. B. 

To IH is now moi^ generally nsed in the same 
sense. 

Bat tliey need va^Uton that he*s crazie) 

His pike-staff wall ne'er let him fa*. 

J. J^icoVs PoeiMf it 157. 

(1.) To seem to observe any thing ; to 
testify one's knowledge/eithcr by words 
or looks, S. 

A weel-stocked mailin, himsel for the laird, 

And marriage aff>band were his proffers : 

1 never loot on that I keud it, or car'd 

Biitwt, iv. 240. 

** While 1 pray, Christ letteth not on him that he 
either hearetb or seeth me.'* Z. Boyd’s L. Battoll, 
p. 315. 

(2.) To make mention of a thing. 

He did not let on, he did not make the least mention ; 
i.e., he did not sheto that ho had any knowledge of the 
thing referred to. 

Let na on what's past, 

Tween you and me, else me a kittle cast. 

Banuay's Poems, ii. 100. 

(3.) To give one’s self concern about any 
business. 

Nex'er let on Jom, hut laugh, S. Prov. ; spoken when 
^ple are jeering our projects, pretentions, and 
dem^. Let on you, trouble yourself about it ; Kelly, 

Isl. laei-a is also rendered ostendere. • 

To Ut wit, lat wit, to make known, S. is probably 
from the same stock. 

Let na man ufit that I can do sic thing. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p, 81. 
Belg. laaLen weeten, Sw. lat-a ngon vela, id. 

Also, to let with it, id., S. B, 

Now Nory kens she in her guess was right, 

But lootna wVt, that she had seen the kiiiglit. 

Boss's JIdenore, p. 73. 

[3. To consider, to think ; leit licldly, think 
lightly, Barbour, xii, 250. ‘ 

The man leit hym begilit ill, 

That he his salniond swa had tynt. 

And alsua had his mautill brynt. 

Ibid., xix. 680.] 

To Leit, Leet, v. n. To ooze ; especially 
applied to thin ichor distilling through the 
pores of the body, S. 

This is perhaps merely a secondary sense of the pre- 
eedins aa signifying to appear. The humonr may 
thus he said to shew iwelf throngb the pores. 

To LEIT, V. o. To put in nomination. V. 
Leet. 

^LErr, pret. V. Let of. 

LEIT, a. A link of horse hair for a hshing 
line, l^p. Clydes.; synon. lappet. Snood, 
Sned, Tome. 

LEIWAR, a. Liver, survivor. 

“Andtothelang^faiioarottiiainetwainlyfrent.” 
*0. Acts Cha. I.,Ti:d. 1814, V. 638. 


[Lek, adj. as a. Like ; “ I never saw tha 
lek,” Shetl.] 

[LEK, Leck, a. A large pit lined with wood 
in which a tanner steepsOiis bark ; SO called 
because the liquor leh or leaks from it into 
an adjoining receptacle called the lek-ee, 
from which tlie tan-pits arc supplied, S. 

Isl. lehl, Sw. Idcka, Da. Uekhe, Du. lekken, to leak, 
drip, oozo.] 

[liEK, s. ^‘Perhaps the leach of a sail,” Ql. 
Acets. L. H. Treas., vol. I. Ed. Dickson.] 

[To Lek, Leck, r, a. 1. To leak, drip, ooze, 
ibid. 

2. To pour wfiter over bjirk or other sub- 
stance, in order to obtain a decoction ; to 
strain off, Clydes.] 

LEKAME, s. Dead body, V. Licaym. 

LE-LANE, be quiet, give over, let go, lot 
alone ; apparently abbreviated from tlie im- 

1 >erativo phrase. Let alane, or q, lea [i.e. 
eave] alane. 

LELE, adj. Loyal, faithful, &c. V. Leil. 

Lelely, Lelily, adv. Falfhrully. V. under 
Leil. 

LELE', The lily. V. Lev eh. 

To LELL, r. a. To mark, to take aim, S.'B. 

From A. -H. latfd ; or K. level, which is used in the 
same sense. 

[LEM, 8, A loft ill a house ; Nor. Uvm, id. 
Shetl.] 

LEMANE, Lemman, a. A sweetheart. 

Rudd, and Sibb. render it aa if it'signifiod only a 
mistresa or coucubiiie ; which ia the aenso in modem 
E. But Jiin. properly oxplaina it as applied to either 
sex. 

Douglas mentions as the name of an old song : 

The schip salfs o\ier the salt fame, 

Wit briny thir merdmndia and my leiimne haine. 

Virgil, 402, 38. 

This must naturally be viewed as referring to a male. 
Chaucer uaca it in both senses : 

Now, dero U^mnmn, miod she, go farewele. 

— (lood lemman, Ooa thee save and kepe. 

And with that word she gan almont to wepe. 

licnes T., v. 4238, 4245. 
Unto hi« lemman Dalida he. tolde, 
lliat in 111.9 heres all his streiigthe lay. 

Mmkes T., v. 14069. 

It is evident that anciently this word was often used 
in a good sense ; as merely denoting on object of af- 
fection. • 

Many a lonely lady, and lemmans of knlghtes 
Swoned and Hwclted for Horow of doathes dintes. 

P. Ploughman's Vision, Sign. H h, 2. b. 
But it is not always used in this favourable sense. 
I’liys rnayde hyin payde suythe wel, myd god will© he 
hvr noin, 

And huld byre, aaftys Ufmon, os wo seyth in hordom. 

R. aiouc,, p. 443. 
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Rudd, and Johns, both derive it from Fr. VaimanL 
Sibb. has referred to the true etymon, although ho 
marks it as doubtful ; ** Teut. lUf, dilectus, carus, and 
ma/i, yxo hoynhu^ faominam aeque notante ac virum.” 
Hickes mentions Norm. Sax. leue-morit amasius, Gram. 
A.-S. lie also refers to Fr. Hef-rmn, carus homo. But 
this is certainly of Goth, origin ; A.-S. Uof^ carus. 

Lemanuye, 8 . Illicit lovo; an amour. V. 
Lemanb. 

**It is entitled, Ane speetsh and defens maidc by 
Normaund Huntyr of Poomoode on ane wyte of royet 
and lenuinrye with Elenir Ladye of Hume.’* Hogg’s 
Winter Tales, ii. 40, 41. 

To LEME, V. n. To blaze, to shine, to gleam, 
S. ; lemand^ part. ])r. 

The blenand torchis scliuiio and aergeis bricht, 

That 1‘er on bred all Imm of thare licht. 

Virgil^ 475, 53, 

0 thou of Troy, the lemyiand lamp of licht 1 

Ihid., 48, 21. 

Now by this time, the nun begins to leam.^ 

And lit the hill heads with his morning beam. 

Ross's IlelcnorCf p. 56. 

“ Ltmyn as lowe of fyre. Flammo.” Prompt. Parv. 
Hence the old s. “Lowyngo or lemynge of fyre. 
Flammacio.” Ibid. 

A.-S. leoin-aUf lal. lioin-a, splcndere ; A.-S. leoma^ 
Isl. liomcy splendor. Moes.*0. lauhnion^ lightening, is 
undoubtedly from tho same origin. E. gleam is evi- 
dently A.-S. ge-leoma^ ^e-Zioma, lumen, coiitr. Thwaites 
traces Su.-G. glimmaf micare, to the same source ; Ihro 
in VO. 

Leme, 5. Gleam, flame. 

From the achedo of his croun 

Schano al of licht vnto the erd adoun. 

The kne of fyre and llamb 

Doug. Virgil ^ 61 , 44. 

Be this fair Titan, with his lemis licht, 

Ouer all the land hud apreid hir [hiMj bancr briclit. 

Lyndsay’s WarkiSj 1592, p. 226. 

Leovit leme^ leeWf occur in O. E. 

0 cler kom^ with oute mo, thor stud from hym wel pur, 

Y formed as a dragon, as red as the fuyr. 

Ji. alone., p. 151. 

A lyght and n Inne laye Ijefore hell. 

Tliis light and this Imn shal Lucifer nblcnd. 

I\ riouglman, Fol, 98, b. 99, a. 
or lowc. Flamma.” Prompt. Parv. 

V. the V. 

To LEN, V. rt. To lend, to give in loan, S. 

Oft times is better bald nor leu . — 

Therefor I red the verrely, 

Quliome to thou knyiis tak rycht gud tent. 

Chron. N. P., iii. 225. 

A.-S. laen-an, Su.-G. laen-a, Belg. Iccn-en, id. 

Lkn, Lkane, Lenj>, «. A loan, S. 

That quha over committis usurie, or ocker in time 
cumming, directlio or indiroctlio, (that is to say) takis 
mair pponte for the kaiie of money, nor as it cuminis to 
ten pundes in the yeir for a hiindreth pundcs, or iivo 
bolles victual ; and swa pro ?*aZa, — sail t>e counted and 
esteemed usurers and ockerors.” Acts.wJa. VI., 1594, 
c. 222, Murray. 

What say you for yourself man ? I>e for shame. 

Should not a lend come always laughing hame 1 

Pennecuick's Poems, 1715, p. 49. 

**Tho Marquis of Huntly was advised to dwell in 
New Aberdeen ; it is said ho wrote to his cousin the 
Earl Marischal for the lend of his house in Aberdeen 
to dwell in for a time (thinking and taking Marischal 


to be on the king’s side, as he was not), but he was 
refused.” Spalding’s Troubles, i. 104. 

Balfour writes Unne. ** Quhat is ane knne, and of 
tho restitution tbairof.” Pract., p. 197. 

Lane, id. Yorks. ** For th' lang lane is when a thinu 
is borrowed with an intention never to be pay’d again.” 
Clav., p. 106. 

Su.-G. Isl. laan, A.-S. laen, lean^ Fris. letm^ id. 
Moes.-G. laun, merces, remuneratio. 

To LEN, V. n. *V. Layne. 

[To LENCH, Lainch, v.a. 1. To launch, to. 
thrust, to throw ; as, Lainch a stane amarg 
thae craws,” Clydes. 

2. With pi*ep. ooty to give, pay, expend, ibid., 
Banffs. 

3. To begin, to commence, any kind of work, 
speech, or argument, Clydes.] 

[Lencii-Oot, 8. The act of giving; also, 
what is given, Banffs,] 

To LEND, V. n. To abide, to dwell. V. 

Leind. 


LENDINGS, 8,pL Pay of an. army, arrears. 

— **He thought it was then fit time to make a 
reckoning with the armio, for their by-past lendings 
and to cast some thing in their teeth, being mudh 
discontented. To satisfie our hunger a little, we did 
got of by-past lendings three paid us in hand, and bills 
of exchange given us for one and twentie lendings more, 
which should have been paid at Ausburg.” Monro’s 
Exped. P. II., p. 131. 

Belg. Itening, “souldiers pay;” Sewel. Germ. 
lehnung, stipendium, aes militare ; Wachter. Lehnung 
primarily si^ifios concessio fundi, from lehn, feudum. 
For, as Wachter observes, a gift of land was originally 
the stipend of soldiers. Afterwards, though the man- 
ners were changed, tho ancient term was retained. 

LENDIS, «. pL 1. Loins. 

Plate futt lie bobbit up with bendis, 

For Mauld he made requeist, 

He lap quhil ho lay on nis lendis* 

Chr, Kirk, st. 5. 

2. Rendered ‘‘ buttocks,” by Ramsay. 

Be Hune thou mak my Commissar amends, 

Aud let him lay sax leischis ou thy lends, 

Kennedy, Bve^reen, ii. 49. 60. 

A.-S. letulenu, lendena, lendene; Germ, leaden, Isl. 
Sw. lendar, id. Isl. lend, in sing, clunis, a haunch or 
buttock. Callender derives it from leing-a, * ‘ to extend, 
the loins being the length of the trunk of the body.” 

f" ♦ 

[Lendit, adj. Applied to cows or other ani- 
mals having the body black coloured, with a 
white stripe over the loins, ShetL ; Ger 
lenden, the loins.] 

[LENDIT, part. pa. Dwelt, remained, S.] 


To LENE, r. a. T6 give, to grant. 

Sytheus scho ask, no licence to her tens. 

King Hart, 


V. Sythens and Lenit. 
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[LENGHE, *. A longitudinal slice of a 
hallibnt, cut either from the back or belly 
of the fish, Sheth; Isl. Ungi-a, id. V. 
Lbntib.] 

LENIT, pret. Granted. 

Be this resone we reid, as our Roy lenity 
The Dowglas in anuea the bluidy hairt iieiris. 

Hoidate^ ii. 185, MS. 

LENIT, Lent, pret. Abode, remained. V. 
Leind. 

'W» 

LENIT, Lent, preU Leaned, reclined. 

—As 1 lenit in an ley In Lent this last nycht, 

1 slaid on ane swevynyng, slomcraud and lite. 

Doug. Vit gily 238, a. 7. 
Sura vthir singis, / vyiXl he Uyith and lichty 
My heart ia lent aponn sa gudly wicht. 

Ihuly 402 , 40 . 

[Ck>mpare with the first passage the well-known lines 
in the opening of Pier’s Plowman — 

Ac on a May mornynge on Maliu'eue liillis, 

. I lay and lened and loked in the wateres, 

I slonibred in a slepyng, it eweyucd so merye.] 

LENK, A link of horse-hair wliicli con- 
nects the hoojcs and line in angling, Clvdes. 

The same with £. Unhy only pronounced like Su. -G. 
laenky lenky id. 

LENNER, 8. Lender. 

“Ordaincs the lenners to pay the same yeirlie and 
termlie.” Acts Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, V. 40. 

LENNO, 8, A child ; Gael, leanabh. 

Ye’s neir be pidden work a turn 
At ony kind of spin, niattarn, 

But shug your len7io in a scull. 

And tulel highland sing, uiuttam. 

liiisoti’a a. Semgs, i. 190. 

LENSHER, 8. [The bounds boundary 
lines of a coal-pit.] 

y With the only power— to have and make areholes 
[airholes] sinks, levells, lenshers, aqueducts, water- 
drawghts, water w^orkes, and vthers vsefull and iiccessar 
for winning and vpholding of the saids coalls and 
coallhewghs,” &c. Acts Cha. II. viii. 139. 

[Dr. Jamieson left this word unexplained. It ia a 
corr. of landahircy a share or division of land ; hence, 
the bounds or boundary lines of any such portion. 
Linch is the term used in the Isle of Thanet, and 
defined as “a bawke or little strip of land to bound 
the fields in open countries, called elsewhere fand- 
ahire or lansherUy to distinguish a share of land.” Gl. 
Lewis Hist, of Thanet.] 

LiJNT, adj. Slow. 

“The last trick they have fallen on to usurp the 
^^ma^traoy, is, by the diligence of their sessioners to 
make factions in every craft, to get the deacons— 
created of their side. But this lent way docs not sat- 
wfy. It is feared, by Wariston’s diligence, some or- 
ders shi^ be procured by Mr. Gillespie, to have all 
the magistrates and council chosen as he will,” Bail- 
he’s Lett., ii. 435. 

TT Balfour says he died of a lent fever:* 
Keith’s Hist., p. 22. 

Ft. lent, Lat. lent-w, id. 

VOL. III. 


Lbnt-fire, 8. A slow fire. 

“ They saw wo were not to bo boasted ; and before 
we would be roasted with a lent-Jire, by hands of 
churchmen, who kept themselves far aback from the 
flame, we were resolved to make about through the 
reek, to got a grip o’ some of these who had first kin- 
dled the fire, ana still lent feucl to it, and try if we 
could cast them in the midst of it, to taste if that heat 
was pleasant when it came near their own shins.” 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 171* 

Lentfull, adj. Ajipjirently, mournful, mel- 
ancholy ; from Lent, the season in Popish 
countries appropriated to fasting. 

In relation to the bloody heart iii the arms of Douglas, 

Holland speaks - 

Of inetteles and cullours in lentfull atlyro. 

Tliis is explained by what follows j 
All thair deir urines in dulie desyro. 

llouUitey ii. 9, MS. 

Lentren, Lkntryne, Lenteryne, Len- 
TYRE, 8, The season of Lent; still used to 
denote that of Spring, S. 

St:hyr Edmiard, fra the sego wes taiie, 

A weilo lung tymo about it lay, 

Fra the Lentn/ne, that is to say, 

Qiihill foroiitli the Saint Jhoiiys mess, 

Barbour, x. 815, MS. 

— At Suynt Amlrcwys than bad ho, 

And held liys Lentyre in rcawti'*. 

It^yntoivn, viii. 17. 42. 

Lentyren, Ibid., 18. 2. 

[A..S. leneten, spring; ryne, course.] 

The quatlragesimal Fast received its name from the 
season of the year in which it was observed. In the 
Laws of Alfred the Great, it is called lengten faeMtvn, 
or the fast in Spring. So early as the translation of 
the Bible into A.-S., lengten, or lencten, was the term 
for Spring, as in I*8a. 74, 17. Sumer and Icngten tint 
gettrope hig ; Thou hast made summer and spring, I'he.y 
called the venial equinox lenctenlican emnihte* Belg. 
Icnte, Alein. Germ, icnze, the sirring. 

Botli Skinner and Lye derive A.-S. lenctm from Icncg- 
an, because then the days begin to lengthen. 

Lentrenvare, 8. The name of a kind of 
skins; those of lambs tliat have died .soon 
after being dropped ; still called Lentrim, 
S. ; q. those that have died in Lentron or 
spring. 

— “Skynnis imdcrwrittin, callit in the vulgar toung 
scorlingis, scaldingis, futefaillis, lentrenvare,*' ic. Acts 
Ja. VI., 1.592. V. ScoRi.iN(3. 

“Len^re/jcvcyr skynnis Abcrd. Reg. V. Futfaill. 

Lentrin KAIL, Lanten KAIL. Broth made of 
vegetables, without animal food, S, ; de- 
nominated from the use of this meagre dish 
during Lent. 

0 lentrin kailf meed of my younger days, 

A grateful bard no feigned tribute Pays. 

— Welcome thy wallop in my humolo pot, 

’Dioii liealthsomo Ijeverage of the poor man’s lot. 

Thy chiefest constituent, water, free to all, 

ITie poor man shares, nor deems that bles-sing small. 

Recumlieut o'er the scanty blaze, thou leans 

ITiy simple adjuncts, barley, salt, and greens. 

In thee no lunch pops raping to the brim, &c. 

Lentrin Kail, A. ScotVa Poetna, p. 89, 40. 
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The bowl that warms the fancy 

An’ prompts the tale, 

Must male, neist day, my lovely Nancy 
Sup kntnn kail ! 

Reo. J, NicoVs PoemSy i. 182. 

** We are in the mood of the monks, when they are 
merriest, and that is when they sup beef-brewis for 
lanten-kaiU* The Abbot, i. 292. 

This, I am informed, is more properly defined, 
according to the use of the term in Koxb., Cabbage 
first boiled in water ; which, being drained ofif, has 
its place supplied by milk. 

LENT, 8. Tlie game at cards in E. called 
Loo; perhaps from being much practised 
about the time of LenU Gall. 

“That Scottish game at cards, called Ltnt^ is ge- 
nerally played at for money.” Gall. Encycl., p. 36. 
V. Lant. 

Lented, part. pa. Beat in this game, looed, 
Gall. 

“One of the gamblers — is hnikcU which is, out- 
played,” &c. Ibid., p. 37. V. Lantit. 

To EENTH, V. a. To lengthen, to prolong. 

He did of Deith sufTor the .schoiiris : 

And miclit not Imth his life ane hour, 

Thocht ho was tho first ooiupiorour. 

Lyndsay'^ Warkis^ 1592, p. 80. 

Tent, lemjh-enf Sw. hug-a^ prolongare. 

LENTIIIE, adj. Long, S.O. 

It wad bo light some ane wad tak 
A I cut hie stout liorse tether, 

Fauld yont yer hauns ahiut yer back, 

Au’ bind them tivm thegitner. 

PickctCs Poem.*t, i. 108. 

[LENTRYN, Lentyke. V. under Lent.] 

LENY, «. The ahhrcv. of LeommZ. 

Irving ; ” Acts iii. 393. 

IjENYIE, Lenye, adj. 1. Lean, meagre. 

Ilis body wes weyll [maid and Intye,] 

As thai that saw liiiii said to me. 

Barbonr, i. 387. 

The words in brackets are not in M8. 

2. Of a fine or thin texture. 

Riche lenye wobbis naitly weifHt sche. 

Dong. Virgilf 204, 46. 

Tenuis, Virg. 

A.-S. hlaenfif laene^ macer ; or laemg^ tenuis. 

To A.-S. laenig, 1 apprehend, wo may fairly trace 
Lancash. ** lennockt slender, pliable;” Gl. T. Bobbins; 
and A. Bor. *Uing<n/, limber Hay. ** Leeny^ alert, 
active,” (Grose), seems originally the same with the 
latter ; as those who are liinber are generally most 
alert in their motions. 

[LEO, 8. Prob., the lew, q. v.'; a gold coin 
worth about 18s. Acets. L. 11. Treasurer, 
i. 314, 317, Ed. Dickson.] 

[LEOG, «. A rivulet running through low, 
swampy ground, Shctl.; Nor. Iceg, Su.-G. 
%, id.] 


LEGMEN, «. 1. A leg, Aberd. 

“ .Sm I tauld her I rather hae the komm of an auld 
ewe, or a bit o’ a dead noat.” Jonmal from London, 
p. 9. 

A. >8. feome, a limb. 

2. The bough of a tree, ibid. 

To LEP, V. n. [To leap.] 

Thai delt amang thaim that war thar, 

[And gaif] the King off Inglandis ger, 

That he had levyt m Biland, 

And gert thai Up out our thair hand, 

And maid thaim all glaid and mery. c 

Barbour, xviil 562, MS. 

i.o., “ They ^ent it freely ; they did not act the part 
of misers.” This seems to have been anciently a pro- 
verbial phrase, synon. with that now used with rea^t 
to money spent lavishly, that one makes it go. The 
idea is borrowed from rapid motion ; IsL hleip-a, 
Su.-G. loep-a, to run. 

To LEPE, Lbip, V. a. To heat; properly, to 
parboil, S. 

Sum latit lattomi but lay lepts, in lawde lyte. 

Doug. Virgil, 238, b. 49. 

“ We say that a thing is leeped, that is heated a 
little, or put into boiling water or such like, for a little 
time,” S. Rudd. 

They cowpit him then into the hopper, 

Syne put the burn untUl the gleeo, 

And ^pit the een out o’ his head. 

Allan o' Maui, Jamieson's Pop. Ball, ii. 289. 

It is explained “scald,” in Gl., but rather improperly. 
Ufiieipit occurs in an old poem. 

In Tylierius tyme, the trew imperatour, 

Quheii Tynto hills fra skraming of toun-henis was keipit, 
Thair dwelt ane grit Gyre Carling in awld Betokis hour, 
Tliat levit upoun Christiane menis flesche, and rewhelds 
unleipit. 

Bonn, MB. ap. , Minstrelsy Border, ii. 199. 
This scorns to signify, raw heads that had not got the 
slightest )M)iling. Rexo, how'ever, may signify rough, 
having the hair on. 

I ts^e this word to be radically the same with A.-S. 
hlcap-an, Isl. lcip‘a, Moes.-G. hlaup-an, to leap ; because 
the thing said to be leped, is allowed only to waUop,;in 
the pot. By the way, the £. synon. wallop is not, as 
Johnson says, merely from A.-S. wedl-an, to boil. It 
is an inversion of Belg. opmU-en, to boil up. That 
some of the Gothic words, siniilar in form to E, leap, 
had Ixien anciently applied to boiling, appears from tne 
Belg. phrases, Zyn gal loopt over, His heart boils with 
choler ; De pot loopt over. The pot runs over ; Teut, 
ovcrloop-en, exaostuare, ebuUire. 

Lkpe, Leep, 8. A slight boiling; q, a 
wallop, S. 

Lepit Peats. Peats dug out of the solid moss, 
without bvjing baked, Boxb. 

[To Lepe, V, a, and w. 1. To fUl to the 
brirn^ hence, to give good measure; 

I Lepe it, noo ; that’s no fair mizjsure,” 

I Clydes. 

2. To overflow, to boil over; as Swing aff 
the pat, the kaiFs Upin^^ ibid. 

3. Parts, lepinj lepity are often used as adje. ; 
as, lepin fu\ lepU mizzurey ibid,] 
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LEPER-DEW, ». A cold frosty dow, S. B. 

I know not if this derives its designation from being 
somewhat hoary in its appearance, and thw resembling 
the spots of the leprosy ; or from IsL Meipt, coagala. 

[To LEPP, V. a. and »t. To lick like an ani- 
mal, to lap, Shetl.] 

[LEPPACH, «. A horn spoon, Shetl.] 

[LEPPEL, «. A spoon, Shetl.; Dut. Uppel, 
id.] 

LEPYR, a. The leprosy. V. Lippeii, *. 
liERD, a. Lord; Aberd. Reg. 

To LEBE. To leani. V. Labe. 

LERGES. V. Largest 
LERGNE8, a. Liberality. 

He put liin lermies to tlie prcif, 

For lergen of this new-yoir day. 

Bannatyne Po&ins^ p. 151, st. 1. V. Laro. 

[LERK, Lerke, 8. and v, V. Ltrk.] 

LERROCH, Latraoh, Lairooh, 

1. The site of a liuilding, or the traces of 
an old one ; Gael, larach^ id. 

2. A site of any kind, Loth. 

In its aiild lerrock yet the deas remains, 

Wbare the gudeinaii aft streehs him at his ease. 

rargusson's PoemSy ii. 5S. V. Dkis. 

3. The artificial bottom of a stack, made of 
bi-ushwood, &c., Stirlings ; stachAairocK id* 
Perths. 

4e A quantity or collection of any materials ; 
as, “ a lairoch o’ dirt,” Lanarks. 

5. It is also used in a compound form ; as, 
Midden-lairachy the site of a dunghill ; 
Bauffse 

Lerrock-CAIRN, 8. This tenn is used in a 
proverbial phrase, common in Ayrs. It 
is said of any thing that is rare, or that 
does not occur every day, that it’s no to 
be gotten at ilka lerrock^cairn** 

Although at first view this might seem to refer to 
the seat of sl larick or lark ; I prefer tracing it to 
Lerrochf the site of a building. 

LES, Less, conj, 1. Unless. 

Bot 1 offer me, lea the fatis vnstahiJl, 

Nor Jupiter consent not, ne aggre. 

Doug.^VirgU, 103, 31. 

“I hop in etemall God that he will nocht suffer 
us to be Bwa plagit to tak fra us sic ane princes, quhilk 
„ gif he dois for our iniquityis, we luk for nathing bot 
for gryt tooubill in thir partis, less God in his gudenes 
^haw his mercy upoun us.” B. of Ross to Abp. of 
Glasg, Keith's Hist. App. p. 1.35. 

2. Lest 

I know H was past four houris of day, 

And thoebt I wald na langare ly In May, 

Zes Fhehus sold me losingero attaynt. 

Doug, Virgil, 404, 11. 
Lea than is also used for unless, Doug. 


“He oilinsalit hym — neuir to nioue battall, les than 
he myoht na othir wayis do.” Bellond. Cron., Fol. 
23, b. 

Les na, les nor, id. unless. 

“The chancellar sail mak the pants contonit in the 
said actis of Parliament to be put to exocutioun vpoim 
the brekaris of the saidis aotis, les na thay leif the said 
bcneficis efter thay be requyrit thairupone. ” Acts Ja. 
IV., 1488, c. 13, Edit. l.'5C6. Les nor, Skene. 

“ Na sail na state be gevin to hir — of the franktenen- 
ment of the saidis laiidis, quhill xx dais efter that 
Dauid Hering — docesa ; And nocht than les na the said 
James will nocht giff to the said James and Cristiane 
twentj pundis worth of land liand in Tulybolo & the 
liarony of Glascluiie.” Act. Dom. Cone,, A. 1490, 
p. 194. 

A.-S. laes, les, id. laes, hwon, no quando, Lye. T/te 
Ines, and thy laes, avo used in the same sense. The 
original signification of this word is minor, minus, less ; 
as the conj. implies diminution. It occurs in O. K., 
and is viewed as the imperat. of A.-S. les-an, to dis- 
miss. V. Divers. Parley, i. p. 172. 

LES-AGE, 8. Non-age, minority ; from 
less and age, 

“First efter the dcith of King James the fourt, 
Johno Duke of Albany, chosen bo the nobilitie to 
goveme in thoKingis les-age , — the Ilamiltounis think- 
ing that he had Imno als wickit as thay, — lieldT^haine 
quyet for a season. ” Buchanan's Admonitiouu to Trew 
Lordis, p. 10. 

LESn FUND, Lkispund, Ltspund, s. A 
weight used in the Orkney islands, contain- 
ing eighteen pounds Scots, 

“ Item, ane stane and twa pound Scottish makis ano 
lesh pumi. Item, 15 lesh pundes makis ane barrel.” 
Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. SerplaUh, 

“ The hmst quantity [of cosn] is called a Merk, 
which is 18 ounces ; 24 Merks make a Leisponnd or 
Setten, which with the Danes is that which we call a 
Stone.” Brand’s Descript, of Orkney, p. 28. 

“ The butter — is delivered to the landlord in certain 
cases by the lispond. This denomination of weight 
consisted originally of only 12 Scotch or Dutch pounds. 
By various acts, however, and different imperfect 
agreements, it has been gradually raised to 30 lb.” J*. 
Unst, Shetland, Statist. Acc., v. 197. 

The following comparative statement may give a 
more accurate view of this weight : — 

“24 Marks make 1 Settin or Lispund, Pund, Bys- 
mar or Span, 

“6 Settius, &c. make 1 Meil. 

“24 Moils make I Last or the Bear-Piindler. 

“.3G Mcils 1 Chalder or the Bcar-Puiidler. 

“A last and chalder, are always applicable to the 
bear-pundler only.” Agr. Surv. Ork., p. 159. 

“About 7^ stones make a bear-pundler mcil, and 
llj; stones a malt-pundler mcil ; each stone being 17i^ 
lbs. and 16 oz. to the lb.” Ibid., p. 160. 

Su.-G. lispund, a pouml of twenty marks. Ihrc oh- 
serves that this is properly Liwesche pund, the Livonian 
pound. 

[LESING, 8, Lying, falsehood, Barbour, iv. 
480; but lesmg, without lying, in truth, 
truly, ibid. xiii. 231. A.-S. leasumj, 

Lesing-makaue, Leasing-maker, a. One 
who calumniates the king to his subjects, 
or vice versa, 

“It is ordanyt — that all Usingis maharis ft tellaris 
of thaini, the quhilk may ingener discorde betuix the 
king ft his pepill,— salbe cnallangit be tbaim that 
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r »wer has, & tyne lyff & gudis to the king.^ Acts Ja. 

, 1424, Ed. 1814, j). 8. Lmng makerria, Ibid., Ja. 
V., 1540, p. 360. There it is declared, “that gif ony 
manor of persouno makis ony ewill informatioune of 
his hienes to his baronis and liegis that thai saline 
punist in sic maner, and be the samin panis, as thai 
that makis ksingis to his grace of his lordis, baronis, 
and liegis.” 

LEASiNO-MAKiNa, 5. The crime of uttering 
falsehood against the king and his coun- 
sellors to the people, or against the people 
to the king or government ; a forensic 
term, S. 

“Verbal sedition, which in owr statutes gets the 
name of leasing-rtmkiniu is inferred from the uttering 
of words tending to sedition, or the breeding of hatred 
and discord between the king and his people.” Ersk. 
Inst. B. iv. T. 4, § 29. 

LESIONE, Lkssioun, «. Injury; Lat. 
hesiOf-tiis, Fr. lesion, id. 

“His Majestic— rescinds all infeirtmonts, &,c., maid 
by his Majestic or — fathcr—in tliair minoritic to thair 
hurt and leMone.” Acts Cha. L, Ed. 1814, V. 24. 

“The carlo of Moirtoun — directit sum men of his 
to tWe lands pertoining to the capitano of the castell 
of Edinburgh in Fylle, qulia brunt and distroyed all 
his coinies and housses, to his great cnorme Icsioun.** 
Hist. James the 8ext, p. 161. 

[Lesk, Leksk, s. V, Lisk.] 

LESS, Unless. V. Les. 

LESS, lies; pi. of I. 1 E, lie. For owtyn less, 
but less, in truth, without leasing. 

For thir thro men, for owiyn lens^ 

War his fayis all wtrely. 

Jiarhnur, vii. 419, MS. 
Scliir Malcolm Wallas was his name but less. 

Wallace, i. 321, MS. 

Withoutm lies, without lesii; Chaucer, id. 

LESSIOUN, s. Injury, loss. V. LesioiVe. 
To LEST, V. n. To please, E. list. 

Giff ye be war<lly wiclit that dooth me sike, 

Quliy lest God iimk yow so, my derost hert ? 

Kinifs Qiatir, ii. 25. 

Lest, s. is also used, ibid., st. 38. 

Opyn tliy throte ; liastow no lest to sing ? 
i.e., inclination, desire. 

LEST, prH. [An error for Left, departed.] 

For ho tliocht ho wald him a.s.snil, 

Or that ho lest, in plain bataill. 

Barbour, ix. 567, MS. 

[Left is evidently the correct reading here ; it is so 
in tlio Cambridge MS. Dr. Jamieson apnears to have 
felt that his ma&miiga— -waited, tarried, dut not suit the 
passage.] 

LESUM, Leison, adj. Allowable, what 
may be pemitted ; often used as equivalent 
to lawjal. “Lovely, acceptAble, q. love- 
sum. In our law it signifies lawful," Rudd. 

— Is it not as lesum and gaiiand. 

That fyualie we seik to vneouth land ? 

Doug. Virgil, 111, 64. 

Lesum it is to desist of your feld, 

And now to spare the pure pepil Troyane. 

mi„ 164 , 47 . 


In both these places, the word used by Virgil iB/aa, 
which has little analog to “ lovely, acceptable,” In 
another place lesum is used in rendering non detur. 

Bot it is ua wyso lesum, I the schaw, 

Thir secrete wayis vnder the erd to went 

Ibid., 167, 46. 

Douglas uses lesum and leful in common iovfas. 

Mot it be leful to me for to tell 

Thay thingis quhilkis 1 haue hard said of hell* 

Ibid* , 172, 26. 

“ There was no man to defend the burgesses, priests, 
and poor men labourers haunting their hisom business, 
either publickly or privately.” Pitscottie, p. 2. 

Sibb. derives it from U, law. But on a more parU- 
cular investigation, I find the conjecture 1 had thrown 
out on Lefuil confirmed. A.>S. leo^, ge-k^f, licentia, 
pormissio, is indeed the origin. From the latter is 
fonned ge-leafful, licitus, allowable ; and also ge-leafmm, 
id. Lye. We observe the same form of explosion in 
other dialects ; Isl. ole\fr, oleifi, impermissum, illicitum, 
from o, negat. and leifi, leave, permission ; Sw. laafiig, 
allowable, oUteJlig, what may not be permitted ; i^m 
laaf, lof, leave. 

LESURIS, Leisures, Lasors, Lizurbs, 
Les WAS, 1. Pastures; [also, stripes 

of pasture between ploughed fields, or be- 
tween the ridges of a ploughed field ; the 
corners and margins of plc^pghed land, or 
of woods, where cattle are pastured and 
herded, Ayrs., Kenfrs., Lanarks.] 

In leauris and on leyis litill lammes 

Full tait and trig socht bletand to tharo dammes. 

Doug. Virgil, 402, 24: 

“Quharo sum tymo bene maist notable cietes or 
maist plentuous lesuris & medois, now throw erd quaik 
& trymblyng, or ellis be continewall inundation of 
watteris, uocht ronianis lK)t othir the huge aeys or ellis 
vnproifitoble ground A sandis.” BellenX Descr. Alb., 
c. 1. 

“Caranach fled to FyfTe, Quhilk is ane plenteous 
regioun lyaiid betuix two fh'this Tay and Forth, full of 
woddis, lesmia, and valis.” Bellend. CroA., B. iv. c. 

1 1. Nemoribus, pasruis. Booth. “ Valis and kauris.*^ 
Ibid., B. vi. c. 17. Valles, totaque planities, Boeth. 
Tliay me demandit, gif I wald assent 
With thame to go, thar laaors for to sie. 

Maitland Poems, p. 261. 

A.'S. les we, laewe, signifies a pasture; and R. Glouc. 
uses lesen in this sense. 

For Engolond y.s ful ynow of fruyt and of tren, 

Of Welles sweto and colde ynow, of l-eaen and of mode. 

Qron., p. 1. Gl. “lees, commons, pastures.” 

Ill the same sense Use occurs in his account of Ire- 
land. 

Lese lasteth ther al the wynter. Bute hyt tho more 
wonder be, 

Selde me scl*al in the loud eny foule wormes se. 

Ibid,, p. 43. 

“ Licor, pasture Gl. Surv. Ayrs., p. 692. 

Ir. leamr, according to Lhuydi signifies pratum. 
Du Oanm gives L. B. lescheria as 'denoting a marshy 
place where reeds and herbs grow. 

[For this word Jamieson gave only pastures, after 
Ruddiman, the editor of Douglas. But, as will be seen 
from tho following extracts, both have omitted the 
essential particulars of tho full definition. 

The word seems to have gradually become obsolete 
in E. ; for, in Wycliffe’s New Test, ksswgnae occurs in 
Matt. viii. 30 (see below under thev.)/ and in John x. 
9, “I am the doro : if ony man schal entre by me, he 
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tohal be saved, and he schal go yn and sohal go out, 
and he schal tyhde but in Tyndalis Test., 

both words are rendered almost as in the Authorised 
Version. And the Cambridge Latin Dictionary (pub- 
lished in 1693) gives as the definition of Pratum^ a 
meadow, a Uason, a pasture-ground, a groen-fiold. 

Leture^ both as a a. and as a c., is still used in the 
pastoral districts of Ayrs., Renfrs., and Lanarks., in 
all^e senses now given. In the parishes of Loch- 
winnooh, Kilmalcol^ Kilbimie, Beith, Dunlop, &c., 
it occurs in many charters of lands ; and a Disposition, 
in 1699, of the 6/8 land of Johnshill, in the Barony of 
Calderhauch, (Lochwinnooh parish) by the owner, to 
James Orr, runs thus 

^ • ** To be bolden off me and my airs, in heritage 
for ever, by all rights, meiths, and marrisses, &c. and 
consists in heights, valleys, highways, roddings, water 
stimks, pasturages,’’ Ac. 

Of the 6/ land of Wosterhills, in 1660, “with 
heichts, roddings, wells, stanks, Uaaures'' Ac. 

And of the 4/9 land of Castlewalls, in 1658, “with 
houses, biggings, meadows, lemourek and pasturages,” 
Ac. 

[2. Selvages of cloth, or of a weaver’s web.] 

[To Lesube, Lesor, Lezor, Lesew, v. a. and 
n. • To graze, to pasture, to teed, to browse ; 
part* Uaurandy &c., and gerund, leuring^ &c»y 
ibid. 

All the fomia^f this r. are still in use in the districts 
mentioned above, and probably in some others. It 
occurs in Wycliffe’s New Tost., Matt. viii. 30 : — “And 
loo 1 thei creidon sayin^e. What to vs and to thee 
Jhesu, the sone of God ? Hast thou oomen hidir before 
the tyme for to tourmente vs ? Sothely a floe of many 
hoggis lesevyynge was not fer from hem. ” 

Tins was the A.-S. form ; Drayton used lensow^ v. 
Halliwcirs Diet. The Iieasowes, in Shropshire, was 
the abode of the poet Sheustono.] 

LESYT, pret. [An error for Sesyt, seized.] 

Tliair guidis haifl' tliat lesijt all. 

Barbrnry x. 759, MS. 

fThe sense of the passage evidently demands mayty 
or which Prof, okeat’s Ed, has. Herd’s Ed. lias 
leaned.] 

To LET, Lete, v. n. 1. Conjoined witli o/, to 
esteem, to reckon ; pret. Idt of, 

I have na uther help, nor yit supplie, 

Bot I wil pas to iny freinds Ihrie ; 

Twa of them I lulnt ay sa weil, 

But ony fault thair freindship wil I foil ; 

The thrid freind I leit lichtly of ay ; 

Quhat my [may] he do to me bot say me nay ? 

Priests of Pehlis^ S. P. /!., i. 38. 

V. Lat, V. 3, 

2. Having that conjoined with the subst. v.; to 

expect, to suppose. ^ 

— — Inglis man he come agayne, 

And gert his folk wyth mekil mayne 
Ryot balyly the cwntre ; 

And IsiCf that all hys awyne suld be. 

Wyntoum, viii. 30. 111. 

— Na yhoung man wes In the land, 

That traystyd sa in his awyne hand, 

Na leUf that he mycht prysyd be, 

[But] a qwhu wytn hym war he. 

Ibid., 88. 115. 

3. To pretend. V. Leit, v. 3. 

4. To forbear, to exercise patience. 


Let-abe, conj, 1. Not to mention, not call- 
ing into account, 8. 

“I hate fords at a* times, ht-ahe when there’s thou- 
sands of armed men on the other side.” Brkle of 
Lammermoor, ii. 246. 

2. Used as a s, denoting forbearance; Let^abe 
for let-abe^ mutiuil forbearance, S. 

It occurs in a S. Prov. which is improperly given by 
Kelly ; “ Let-alone makes many a lown,’^ p. 233. But 
the more common form is, **Let-abe maks mony a 
loon.” It denotes that forbearance increases the num- 
ber of rogues. 

Lete, s. But let^ literally, without obstruev 
tioii ; an expletive. 

He wes noro in the twontvdo gro 
Bo lyiie jliscendaiule fra Noye, 

Of his yhiingest son but lete 
That to name was callyd Japheto. 

\Vy}down^ ii 8. 7. 

Letles, adj, or adv. Without obstruction. 

The Scottis men saw thair cnmmyng, 

And had of thaiin sic ti1>asing, 

That thai all sainyn raid tliaim fra ; 

And tlic land Idles lete thaiin ta. 

B(trfMjH/\ xvi. 563* M 8. 

From let and corresponding to E. less, 

[Letting, Lettyno, Let, s. Delay, hind- 
rance, Barlmnr, i. 598, ii. 29, xi. 278.] 

To LET, V. a. To dismiss, to send away. 

Than ilka fonll of his ilight a felhcT has tane, 

And Id the lloulat in haste, hurtlv but bony. 

itoiLlxiley iii. 20, MS. 

i.e., “ Has .sent away the owl without delay.” 

A.-S. laet-an^ let-an^ mittcro, demittero ; Te let mine 
mine to the ; Dimisi ancillarn mcam ml te ; Geii. 16. 5. 

To Let at. To give a stroke, to lot drive at 
any object, 8 . 

Ilol) Rt>y, T w.'it ho was na dull. 

Ho first let at the ha’. 

Christmas BiCin/jf Skinner's Mlsc. Pod., p. 124. 

To Let be. V. L.vt, v. 1. 

To Let gae or go, v. a. 1. To raise the tunc ; 
a term especially applied, by old peojile, to 
the precentoi*, or reader, S. 

O Domino, yc’rc dispossest-- 
Yon <lare no more now, do your best, 

Lat yae the rhyme. 

Forbes's Dominie Depos'd, ]j. if. 

2, To shoot, 8 . Let go^ part, pa. shot. 

— “At the delivery of thir keys, there was a sudden 
fray among them, occasioned by a shot racklessly let 
go in the same house, where the govornour and lady 
with others were together.” Spalding, i. 125. 

The E. say to let off, in this sense. 

To Let lichi^ v, a. To admit, to allow ; as, 
“I av said the naig was shaken i’ the 
shouther ; but he waana let it lichtf 8. 

This seems merely a peculiar use of the E. v. to light, 
as signifying to fall or descend; q, to prevent from 
falling on any person or object. 

To Let t?. a. To swallow, 8. V. Lat, r. 
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To Let on, Let ivit. V. Leit, v. 3. 

To Let stcmd^ v, a, 1. To sufTer anything 
to remain in its former state, not to alter 
its position, S. 

2. Also, not to meddle with a particular point, 
in conversation, as to avoid controversy, S. 

1 have not observed that this is used in E. It is 
evidently a Teut. idiom. Laeten staen, relinciucrc, dc- 
sincre j Kilian. — “To let alone ; to leave off Sewcl. 

Holland bad him lete^ 

And help him at that stounde. 

Sir Trintrein, p. 38, st. 58. 

V. Lat, V. 1. 

To Let one to icit. To give one to know ; to 
give formal intimation to one, S. 

Formerly in many towns in Scotlaml, the invitation 
to a funeral was given by the bellman, or public crier, 
who went through the streets, ringing his boll, and 
giving this notice ; “ Brcther and Sisters, I lat you to 

?n7, that is dead, at the pleasure of the Almichty, 

and is to bo buried — at” such a time. AVlion he came 
to these words, “At the pleasure of, &c.” he, in token 
of reverence, lowered his voice, and lifted oil* his 
bonnet. 

[LETACAMPBED./r. A portable or travel- 
ling bed ; Fr. lit-de-champ. 

“Item, for tlio tursiiig of the Kingis letaca7npheclf 
and othir gore for the see, to Dunhertane agane his 
passing in the Ilys, xv. s.” (A.D. 1495.) Acets. L. 11, 
Treasurer, i. 242, Ed. Dickson.] 

LETE, ,9. Gesture, demeanour. V. Lait. 

LETII, s. A chamiol or small run of water. 

— “Swa then dcsccndand down tlic hillsycle till a 
moss, and swa throw that moss— til it cum to the 
burn of Tulcdesk, quhar it and the kthia of Pittolly 
metis togitUler, and swa ascendand that leth til it cum 
til a Hhmul on ilke syde with maiinys hands, and swa 
ascendand a mekil h th to the hede of it on west-half 
the JStokyn staiie,” &c. — “And swa ascendand tliot 
burnc til it w^orth [wax, or become] a Ifthy and sw’a 
ascendand that leik til it cum to the Karlynden.” 
Merchos of Bishop Brynnes, 1437» Cluirtul. Aberd. 
Fol. 14, M‘Farl. MS. 

O. Teut. lede, leydi\ also umierdeydf, aquae ductus, 
aquagiuin. A.-S. fluentiim, canalis; trom huldatty 
purgare. 

LETII, Lethe, s, 1. Hatred, evil, enmity. 

All frawde and gyle put by, 

Linvo, or hth^ thai lolyly, 

(lyve thai ttouth, thai suld dcclcre 
Of that gret ilystaiis the matere. 

Wyntoion^ viii. 5. 106. 

A.-S. laeththe, hatred; lath^ evil, enmity; Sii.-G. * 
led, Isl. Imlr, Alem. Germ, kid, Belg. ked, C. B. 
adaeth, grief, adversity. 

2. A disgust, a feeling of detestation, S. B. 

Clerkys sayis that prolixvte, 

That langsunmes may caflyd be, 

Gendrys mare than delyt^. 

Wyidoimi, vi. Prol. v. 3. 

Lethie, 8. A surfeit, a disgust, Loth. V. 
under Forleith, r. 


LETT, 8. Lesson, a piece of instruction; 
generally conjoined with an adj. expressive 
of vituperation, Aberd. 

Ir. Gael, kacht, C. B. llith, a lesson. 

LETTEIS, Letuis, Letwis, s. [A kind of 
gray fur ; prob. ermine.] 

“ And as to thair gownis, that na wemen weir mer- 
trikis nor ktitk, nor tailis unfitt in length, nor furrit 
vnder, but on the haly day.” Acts, Ja. II., 1457, c. 
78. Edit. 1566. 

Sibb., for what reason does not appear, conjectures 
that “scarlet cloth ” is meant. That the term referned 
to some kind of fur, might appear probable from kUds 
being conjoined with mtrtriHa ; [but, Cotgrave’s de- 
finition makes the meaning certain. Brides, Palsgrave 
gives “Lettyce a furre, kixctf and in an early MS. 
mention is made of “an ermine or IflMkt bonnet.” 
V. Planche\ p. 262.] 

“In primis, ane gown of blak velvott lynit with 
quhyt taffate, quhairof the slevis has bein lynit with 
letah^ and the samyn tain furth.” Inventories, A. 
1542, p. 100. 

“ Furres callet kivok tawed, the timber cont. 40 skins 
— iiii 1.” Ratei^ A. 1611. 

Fr. letlce, “ a oeast of a whitish grey colour;” Cotgr. 
[Sw. kkatt, kksen, a weasel, ermine.] 

LETTEN, part pa. Peraiitted, suffered, S. ; 
from the v. to Let. 

“All this he behoved to suffer for the king’s cause, 
w ho was never kttm to understand the truth of this 
marquis’ [Huntly’s] miseries, but contrarywise by his 
cruel and mali^ant enemies, the king was iuformetl 
that the marquis had proved disloyal, ” See, Spalding’s 
Troubles, i. 161. 

Letten ea’. Let fall, S. B. 

A dear brunt coal wi’ the het tongs was ta’en, 

Frac out the ingle-inids fu’ clear and clean, 

And tlirow the corsy-belly ktienfa*. 

For fear the weeane should be tane awa’, 

Ross'b UeXtnote, p. 13. 

LETTER, 8. A spark on the side of the wick 
of a candle ; so denominated by the super- 
stitious, wlio believe that the person to 
whom the spark is opposite wdll soon receive 
some intelligence by letter, S. B. 

LETTER-GAE, 8* The precentor or clerk 
in a church; he who raises the tune, 
and, according to the old custom in this 
country, reads every liiiQL before it be sung, S. 

The letter gm of haly rhime 
Sat uu at the board-head ; 

And a’ he said was thought a crime 
lict contradict indeed. 

Raimay'a Poems, i. 265. 

“ So lightly were clergrand divine worship esteemed 
some time before the Reformation, that in Mr. Cumm- 
iiig’s days, the last Episcopal minister in this parish, 
tliere was no singer of psalms in the ohuroh but the 
kttergae, as they called the precentor, and one Tait, 
gardener in Braal.” P. Halkirk, Caithness Statist. 
Acc., xix. 49, N. 

This word might at fiist vie^ seem allied to Fr. UUrk ; 
as having the same origin with leUeron, q. v. The clerk, 
however, has undoubtedly received this name from his 
employment in raising the tune, as this is still called 
Itltlny gae the line, S. V. Lbt Gas. 
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Lbtteron, Lettiun, 8. 1. The desk in 

which the clerk or precentor officiates ; ex- 
tended also to denote that elevated semi- 
circular seat, which, in Scotland, surrounds 
the pulpit, S. 

**Letron or lectrun or deske. Lectrinum. Lee- 
toriom. Pulpitum. Discus.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. A writing desk, or table,” Kudd. 

And seand Virgill on ane letterm stand, 

To wryte anone I hynt my pen in hand. 

£oug. Virffil, 202, 38. 

• **H6 was bred to the Leltron,** He was bred a 
writer ; a phrase stiU used by old people in Edinburgh. 

j^om O.f^r. tetriut now ItUrin, the pulpit from which 
the Mure was anciently read, Alem. lectrum^ Su.-G. 
ketare ; aU from L. B. Uctorium, 

3. This formerly denoted a desk at which 
females wrought, in making embroidery, &c. 

**De8kesor kttemator women to work on, covered 
with velvet, the poeoe vi 1.” Rates, A. 1611. 

4. A bureau, scrutoir, or cabinet. 

“The erle of Huntlie beand deid, — Adam imme- 
diatelie causit beir butt the deid cSrpa to the chalmcr 
of davice, and causit bier in to the chalinor, whair he 
liad lycn, the whole cofferis, boxis, or IcUronis, that 
the erle him self had in handling, and had ony geir in 
keping in *, si# as writtis, gold, siluer, or golding 
worke, whairof the keyia was in ano lettrone.'^ Karl of 
Huntly's Death ; Bannatyne’s Journ., p. 486. 

“ The whole expenses of the process and pices of the 
lyble, lying in a several! buist by themselves in my 
lettronf 1 estimate to a hundred merks.” Melvill's 
MS., p. 6. 

LETTERS. To Raise Letters^ to issue an 
order from the signet, for a person to appear 
within a limited time berore the proper 
court. 

“The committee resolved to raise his [lord Napier’s] 
bones, and pass a sentence of forfaulturo thcrouj^ioii ; 
and, for that end, Utters were raised^ and ordained to 
be executed at the pier and shore of Leith, against 
Archibald lord Napier his son, then under exile for 
his loyalty, to appear upon 60 days’ warning, and to 
hear and see the same done.” Gutbry's Mem., p. 250. 

LETTIRMAREDAY, The day of the 
birth of the Virgin. 

“The nativite of our Lady callit the Letfh'niareday 
nixttocum.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1541, V. 17. 

This, according to Maepherson, is the 8th of Septem- 
ber. Wyntown, ii. 624. It seems to bo tlius denomi- 
nated, q. latter^ because preceded by Lady day^ or the 
day of her assumption, which falls on Aug. 15. 

There is an incongniity between this and what is 
said in another place, where it is called the day of her 
assumption. “At the (Msamntiounesfi our Lady callit 
the Utter Mareday." Ibid., V. 15, p. 617. 

LETUIS, Letwis, s. A fur. V. Letteis. 
ILEUCH, Leuou, pret. Laughed, did 
laugh, S. Moes.-G. A.-S. hloh, id. V. 
Leind. 

The lordis, on the tother side, for liking thay leugk. 

Omoan and Got., iv. 6. 

“Then all the bischope’s men feupA, and all the car- 
dinalUs thamselffis ; and the Pope inquyred quhairat 
they Uuph y--quhairat the himsmn Uugh verrie 
eaniestlie.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 255.. 


LEUCH, Leugh, adj. 1. Low iu situation ; 
synon. with Laigh^ Loth. ; Leuchevy lower, 
Roxb. 

I lieanl a horn fu’ .stoutly hlawii. 

By some far distant swain ; ^ 

A lilting pipe, in the leagk lawn. 

Did echo back tho strain. 

T. Scott's Piicitis, p. 375. 
—The moon, leiigh i’ tho wast, shone bright. 

A. Scott's PoemSf 1811, p. 8. 
Wad they msk peace witliiii a year. 

An milk the taxes somewluit IcucJurf 
I’d rather seo’t^than farm the Deiichar. 

Ilotju's Scot. Pastonds, p. IP. 

2. Not tall, squat, ibid. 

Lelohly, adi). In a low situation, ibid. 

Auld Koekie .stands sweet on the east sloping dale, 

An’ kmhly lurks Leith, where tho trading .ships .sail. 

A. Scott's Pocuis, 1811, p. 14-1. 

Leuciixess, Leughxess, s. 1. Lowness of 
situation, Roxb, 

2. Lowness of stature, ibid. 

LEUE, adj. Beloved, dear. 

I’han to her aey<l the (lueii, 

“ Leiui Brengwain tho bright. 

That art fair to sene.” 

Sir Tristrm, p. 1S3. 

A.-*S, leo/f cams, diloctus, Alem, Ue/f id. 

LEUEDI, s. Lady. 

'riie Ifiiudi and tho knight, 

Both^Mark hatli .sene. 

Sir Tristrm^ j>. 152. 

A.-S. Idacfdiyr., hhifdia^ id. It scorns very doubtful 
if this have any affinity to hlaf\ a loaf, (V^. Laihd) ; ns 
Isl. lafdt lafda^ hfdt\ are rendered hera, domiria, 
which seem no wise related to lej\ panis. [V, under 
JAubjy Skeat’s Ktym. Diet.] 

LEUG, «. “ A tall ill-looking fellow G all. 

Encyel. 

Gael. //«»/, “a contracted, sneaking look Shaw. 

LEUGII, adj. Low. V. Lelcii. 

LEUINGIS, s.pl. “Loins, or rather lungs,*’ 
Rudd. 

LEUIS ME. V. Lei8 me. 

LEUIT, Lewvt, pi^et. Allowed, permitted, 
granted. 

Gif vs war leuit our flotc on land to bryng 
Ibat with the wind ami stoi in is all to senake, — 

Blithlie we suld hahl towart Italy. 

houg. Virgily 30, 23. 

Thocht a siibiet in deid wald pa.ss his lord, 

It is nocht Uwyt be na rychtwi.ss raconl. 

Widlace, iv. 38, MS. 

A.-S. lef-an^ lyf-an^ akf-an^ ahjf-an^ coucedero, per- 
mittcrc. The original idea is retained in 8u.-G. lofw-ay 
to leave, whence lof, permission. For to permit, is 
merely to leave one to his own course. From A.-S. 
aUf-an, is formed 0. E. alleuin, and the modem v, 
allow. Instead of lettjd, in edit. 1648, leasome is 
substituted ; which is indeed a derivative from tho v. 
V. Lesum. 

[LEUERAIRES, «. pi. V. under Levehe'.] 
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To L£UK, V, a. To look, S.O. 

Just /eu^ to the flocks on the lea, 

How sweetly contentit they stray. 

Picken's Poema^ i. 17. 


Leuk, », A look, S.O. 

1 ken, tho’ kiihs I wadna nifler, 

1 ilidna mak mysel to differ. 

IhUl.y p. 66. 

LEURE, A gleam; as, “a Uureii llclit,” 
a gleam, a faint ray, Ayrs. 

A.-S. lior-an, kor-ariy transire, Isl. koriy foramen 
pinnaculi domus, the ^dace through which light is ad- 
mitted. Gael, kivt signifies sight, leuTy seeing, and 
lannuir, gleaming, splendour. 

[LEURE, s. A fish resembling the ‘^sethe’* 
(Gadua pollacJiu9)y Shetl. ; Dan. lure.^ 

LEUYNT, Levint, adj. Eleventh. 

“And sa endis the leuynt buke of thir Croniklis.” 
Bellondyn, K k, 4, b. 

CJokobcimr the Unnnt his mark tlmy call. 

Colktlbie SoiCy w 871. 

To LEVE, V. n. To remain, to tarry hehintl, 
to be left; LejX pret., rcniainecl, tarried; 
[l)art. pr. levingy used us a but generally 
pL V. lemrxjis,'] 

“ It is th(! layndar, Schyr,” said ane, 

“ 'Iliat hyr child-ill rycht now has fane ; 

“ And moil Icve now behind W's lier ; 

“ Tharfor scho inakys yon iwill cher.” 

The Jiruce, xi. 275, Edit. 1820. 

Tho editor of 1620, from want of attention to an 
ancient idiom in S., has changed the language in order 
to give it something like an active form. 

“ And moil Icnne now behind you hero.” 

In Edit. 1714, a still more ridiculous change is made, 
evidently for tho same reason : 

“ And moil rlrve now hehind ns here.” 

Hot thai, that h/i npon tlio land, 

War to the king all obeysand. 

Ibid.y vii. 429. 

Off Ingland to the chewnlry 
Ho hu<l thar gatluryt sa cU'nly, 

That man k/t that iiiyolit w’upynnys weld. 

JhuLy viii. 90. 

irrj’c is inserted in l)oth places, Edit. 1620, p. 186, 

210 . 


LEVEFUL, adj. Friendly. 

Tlie Duke of Ihirgon in Inrf ul baml 
U'es to the Duke biindyu of Holand. 

Wynt&icHy i.v. 27. 263. 

V. Leuk. 


LEVEN, 5. A lawn, an open spat^e between 
woods, Lily leven^ a lawn overspread w'ith 
lilies or flowers. 

And floo not ye that brai<l braid road, 

That lies across that fily levcn t 
That is the path of wickedness, 

Tho’ some call it the road to heaven. 

Thomas the Uhymefy Bwd, Mvislr.j ii. 271. 

Leveji gives nearly the sound of the flrst part of 
the word in C. B. which signifies plonities. This is 
Uy^mdra. Lh/im signifies planus, Dra is an affix in 
the formation of nouns. 


To LEVER, V. a. To unload from a ship. 

V. Liver. 

“For beside that they might fall on ns at sea, and 
sinke us all, we could not get time for them to kver 
and take out our store.’’ Sir P. Hume’s Narrative, 

p. 61. 

LEVER,*. Flesh. 

I was radder of rode then rose in the ron ; 

Now am I a graceless mst. and grisly I gron. 

My letter y as tho lel4, louclied on higiit. 

Sir Qaioan and Sir Qal.y il 24. 

V. Lyre. 

Lonrhed may signify, extended itself, like the 
Germ, lang-tn, porrigere ; Fr. along^er, to lengthen. 

LEVER, Leuer, Leuir, Leib, Lbwar, 
Loor, Loukd, adj. Rather. 

Bot Wallace weillo coude nocht in Corsby ly, 

Hym had kuir in trauaill for to be. 

WaUacCy iU. 851, MS. 

Quhat wikkit wicht wald euer 

Refuse sic proffer 'f or yit with the had leiier 
Contend in batal ? 

Poity. Virgily 103, 27. 

Or thay tlmir hiwdo suld lois or vassalage, 

Thay had fer Icwar lay thare life in wage. 

lbid.y 135, 14. 

—Him war lewer that joiirnay wer 
Wtulone, than he sun ded had bene. 

Barbc tty xiii. 480, MS. 

I leir thar war not up and doun. 

Lyndsayy S.P.R.y ii. 39. 

I loor by far, she’d die like Jenkin’s hen ; 

Ere,w'e again meet yon unruly men. 

Ross's UeUnorey p. 93. 

I wad hurd have had a winding slieot. 

And helped to put it owro his head 
Ere he had been disgraced by the border Scot, 

Whan he owro Intldel hi.s men did load. 

Minstrelsy BordeVy i. 106. 
rather;” Gl. Surv, Ayrs., p. 692, 

Lever y le^fer, O.E. id. lievery A. Bor. foor, S.B. 

Properly the compound of fei/J willing; as A,-S, 
kofre of ko/y Germ. Ikber of lieb. Thus Belg. Ikver, 
rather, is fonnod in the same manner from Ikf, lieve, 
dear. V. Leif, adj. 

LEVERE', Leverat, Leuere', Leuert, *. 
1. Delivery, distribution. 

Tharfor he maid of wync leve^-S, 

To ilk man, that he payit suld be. 

Barbour, xlv. 238, MS. 

2. Donation ; any grant or allowance at par- 
ticular seasons. 

Ye ar far large of leverary , 

Agaue the coiirteoiir can say. 

Apperandly ye wald gif all 

The tcindis of Scotland greit and small, 

Unto the Kirk for till dispone, 

And to Coiurt for till gif none. 

l>iall. Ckrk and Coiirteour, p. 13. 

[3. Tlie dress, badge, or similar gift, bestowed 
upon servants, officials, or retainers, as par^ 
of tlieir wages, or as a mark of their office 
or adherence. 

“Item, the thrid day of Januar, agane the Parlia- 
ment, haldin efl^ir Zule, for kuerais to ix kinsman, 
xxx>n li,” (A.D. 1488.) Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 165, 
Ed. Dickson.] 

Fr. Ihveey the delivery of a thing that is given ; la 
livrCe dc chanoinesy the stipend given to canons, their 
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daily allowance In victuals or money. L. B, librare 
and liberatio were used to denote the provision made 
for those who went to war ; as also Fr. V. Du 

Cange» and Diet. Trev. Thus, the stated allowance 
given to servants is called their livery-mml, S. Livery 
IS used in E. in a similar sense. 

[Levebk', Leuebav, Luvebay, adj. Livery, 
badge. Ibid., p. 68, 283. 

“Item^ gevin to James Dawsounis wif for xxiii 
gownis and xxiij hudis of claithis agane Gud 

f’riday ; price of the gowne and hud xiij a. iiij d. ; 
summa xv li. vj s. viij d.’* (A.D. 1494-5.) Ibid., 
|). 2 ^.] 

Levekekis, Leueraities, 8. pL Armorial 
bearings. 

“There is diuerse princis that gyffis the tryuniphe 
of knychted and nobilite, vitlit leuerairiny anniH and 
heretage, to them that lies committit vailyeaiit actis in 
the veyris.” Compl. S., p. 231. 

Fr. livrte. The word may Ikj from livrtfrf to deliver, 
L.B, Uherare ; because certain distinctive badges wore 
delivered by the sovereign or superior when he conferred 
the honour of knighthooil. 

liEVlN, Levyx, 1. Liglitjiing, a fl[a.sli of 
fire; sornetiines f)fry levin. 

Dyni 8kyi.8 oft furth warpit fereful levin^ 

Flagghs of fynj, and moiiy fellouri Haw. 

l)oH(j, yiiydf 200 , 53 . 
Tlio skyls oft lychtiied with fyry Icuun. 

Ihid., 15 , 49 . 

A selly sight to sene, fire the sailcs Ihrewt*. 

The stones were of Hyiie.s, the jiovse dredfnHo aii<l gnde, 
it affraied the Sarazins, as Uuai tlie lire out schete. 

H, Jiriome^ p, 174 . 

In my face the leveniny sniate, 

I wend have brent, so w’as it hate. 

Ywaine and (Jawing Kitson’s M. Itom., i. 17. 
Leven, Chaucer, i<l. 

2. The light of the sun. 

All tliouoht he be the lampe and liert of heuin, 

Forfeddit w'ox Ids leniand gilty h idn, 
nirow the de<lynyng of his large round spere. 

Lmy. 1 iryll^ 200, 15. 
i.e, his “shining gilded light, or rays.” 

This is perhaps the primary sense of the word ; 
especially as it seems nearly allied to A.-»S. hiif-ian^ 
hUf-iyan^ mtilare, to shine, to glitter. Levin may bo 
view^ed as embodied in the Su.-G. v. to lighten, 

whence liungtbi^ anc. lynyeld, lightning. 

O.E. “ Leuyn. Coruacacio. Fulgur. Fulinen. Liglit- 
yn or leuennyn. Coruscat.” Prompt. Parv. “ Fulgur, 
wwe/iyjiflfe that brenneth [bums].” Ort. Vocab. 

LEVIN, 8. Scorn, contempt ; tvith levin, in 
a light manner. 

Sail neuor soge nndir son se mo with schame, 

Na luke on n»y lekame wdtU light, nor with levin : 

Na nane of the nynt degre have noy of nf?y name. 

Gmoin and C/ut.f iv. 4, 

Teut. laff-en, leff-en, garrire, lofiuitari ? Leim occurs, 
however, in edit. 1508. But levin corresponds to the 
rhyme. 

LEVINGIS, Leuixois, s, pi. Bemains, 
what is left ; leaviiiye, E. 

O thou onlye quhilk reuth hes and piete, 

On the uutellibill pyno of the lYoiani.s, 

Quhilk was the OrekiH Imingia and remani.<i, 

Ouerset wyth all uianer necessitei.s. 

Loug. Virgil^ 31, 60. 

Alem. aXtihon, reliquiae, aleiba, residua. V. Lafe. 
VOU HI. 


LEVYT, Lewyt, pret. Loft. 

Thai durst than ahid no mar ; 

Bot fied .scalyt, all that thai war : 

And levgf. in the hataill steil 

Weill moiiy off tliair giul men dod. 

JktrboiiVy xiv, 301, MS. 

Tlian horss ho tiik, and ger that Icwift was thar. 

ira//<ic'e, I 434, MS. 

Isl. leif-a, linquere. 

To LEW, Loo, V. a. To warm any thing 
moderately, usually applied * to liquids ; 
lewedy warmed, made tepid, S. B. 

Mocs.-G, fiuhad is used by Ulph. to denote a fire. 
Weta wnrmjayids Jtik at liuhada ; Was warming himself 
at a fire ; Mark xv. 54. The wonl properly signifies 
light ; anti has been transferred to fire, perhaps because 
the one depemls on the other. Our v, is evidently the 
same with Teut. lauw-eut tepofacere, tepcscere. 

Lew, Loo, Loo-warm, Lew-waume, adj. 
Tepid, lukewarm ; 8. Lancash, 

Fetche bidder sone the well wattir lew imrme, 

To we.scho hir woundia. 

Doug. Virgil, 124, 13. 

Besyde the altaro bludc sehotl, and skiilit new, 

Beand lew warme thare fill fa.st did l eik. 

243, 52. 

This M'ord is used by Wiclif. 

“I wolde that thou were coold either hoot, but for 
thou art lewe, and neither coold neither hoot, I schal 
bigyuno to caste thee out of my moutho.” Apocalype, 
c. 3. 

Tout. Germ, lanw, Ikilg. licu\ low, Su.-O, ly, whence 
/tow, Hum., IhI. lyr, hJyr, id. A. -8. hleolh, tepor, must 
be radically the same ; as Bclg. laewte, Imvte, are 
synon. Ihre and Wachter view the Goth, terms as 
allictl to Or. tcpefacio. With more certainty 

we may say that an Isl. v., now obsolete, claims this 
term as ono of its descendants. This is hloa, to be 
warm. Jleilog voln hloa; Aquae sacrae (in coclo) 
calent; Kdda, App. 12. G. Andr., p. 114. A. -8. 
hliw-an, hlebw-an, tepere, foverc, is synon. Mr. Tooke 
views kw, A.-S. hliw, fdeow, as the part, past of this v. 

Lew, 8. A hejit, Gall. 

“Stacks of corn are said to take a few, w'hen they 
heat,” in consequence of being built in a damp state. 
Gall. Kncycl. V. the adj. 

Le WANDS, 8. pi. Buttermilk and meal boiled 

together, Clydes. ; synon. Jileiine. 

Probably from S. Lew, tepid, or Isl. hlyn-a, calescerc. 

LEW, 8. The name of a French gold coin 
formerly current in S. 

— “ That the money of vthcr rcalmis, that is to say, 
the Inglis Nobill, Henry, and Kdwart with the Rose, 
the Frencho Oowne, the Salute, the Leiv, and the 
Rydar, sail haue cours in this realme of our money to 
the valew and cquiualence of the cours that thay haiio 
in Flanders. — The Lew to xv. s., vi. d.” Acts Ja. 111., 
A. 1467, c. 22, Ed. 1566. 

[In the Ac^ts. of the L. H. Treasurer the value of 
the Lev) varies from 178. 6d. to 18s. V. Gl. to Vol. 
I., Ed. Dickson.] 

This, I think, must lie the same coin that is elsewhere 
called in pi. the Lewis. The name had been softened 
into Lew in imitation of the French mode of pronoun- 
cing it. 

Item, tuelf Lewis.'' Memor., A. 1488. Inven- 
tories, p. I. 

' Item, in a purs of ledder in the said box four hun- 

S 
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(Ircth tncsti & viii Leiah of gold, and in the same purs 
of ledder of Franche croimis fyvo hundreth thre score 
& sex, and of thame twa salutis and four 
Ibid., p. 13. 

This seems to bo the same coin that is still denomin- 
atc<l Lonh iVor. Whether it received its name from 
Louis XI., who was contemporary with James III., or 
from one of his xjrodocessors of tlie same name, I have 
not been able to find. It is obvious, however, that the 
coin has been denominated in the same way as those 
ealletl DariuHnn^ and Philippif and in latter times, Car- 
oluses, Jacobuses, &c. 

LEW ARNE BORE. UaadTew. Iron har- 
dened with a piece of cast-iron, for making 
it stand the fire in a forge, Roxb. 

Wi' short, wi’ thick, an’ cutting lilast 
As he (lid ply tlicrn sore ; 

Tliro’ smcckio fluine they him addrest, 

'Hiro’ pipe and l(‘io time bore. 

StuitfL anti Jidlows, A. Poems, p. 144. 

V. Tkw, V. 

[LEW ARE, n, A layer. Acets. L. H. 
Treasurer, i. 85.] 

To LEWDER, V. it. To move heavily, S. B. 

lint little speed she came, and yet tln^ swate 

Was drujiping I’nie Injr at an unco rate; 

Sliowding frae side to side, and Icwdrimj on, 

Witli Lindy’a coat sydo hanging on her drone. 

Jitfss's Udetioee, p. 59. 

Thus making at her main, and lemddiuj on, 

Thro’ scrubs and craigs, witli mony a heavy gi’oan — 

Ibid., p. ill. 

This is radically the same with PI. loiter. Tent. 
fruter-en, loter-en, morari ; probably from Uiet, Su.-(». 
ltd, piger, lazy. 

IjEWDER, s. a haiidspoke for lifting tlie 
millstones ; the same with Loicder. 

Apj)oarM a miller, stern and stout, — 

Ami in a rage, begun to swear ; 

— 1 wish I hang, if we wore yoked, 
lint I shall neatly tan your hide 
Ho long’s my lewder does abide. 

Meslon's Poems, p. 211. 

Lkwdek, s. a blow with a great stick ; 
as, ‘‘ Tsc gic yc a lewder,^' Aherd. 

l*erhaps originally the same with Lewder, .a hand- 
spoke, &c., as denoting a blow with this ponderous im- 
plement. 

Lhwp:u, s. a lever, a long pole, Roxh. Y. 
Lp:wi)eu. 

LEWIS, Lewvss, s, pL Ijeaves of trees. 

— Lewyss had lost thair colouris of plosenee. 

Wtdlnce., iv. 8, MS. 

, All sidis tharof, als for as ony scis, 

Was deck and cout*rit with thare iledtdy lewis. 

JJouy. Virtjd, 170, 3*2. 

LEWIT. V. Lawit. Hence, ^ 

Lp:witxes, s. Ignorance, Avant of learning. 

Quhare ocht is bad, gai.s mys, or out of gre, 

My lewitnes, I grant, has all the wyte. 

Dowj. Virgil, 272, 23. 

LEWRAND, pr. Expl. “ lowering 
rather, lurking, laying snares. 


Tlie legend of a lymmeris lyfe, 

Ane elphe, ane efvasche incubus, 

Ane lewrand lawrie licherous. 

Legend Bp. 8t. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Ce»L,p. 309. 

It is merely a different orthography of Loure, r.q. v. 
The sense given is confirmed by the junction of the a</j, 
with tlie 8. lawrie, a crafty person ; as the passive con- 
tains a farther illustration of Lowrie, id., sense 2. 

LEWRE, 8. Expl. “a lon^ pole, a lever;” 

(Jail. Encycl.; the same with Lewer, 
LEWRE, s. An ornamental piece of dress 
worn only by sovereigns and persons of the 
highest rank. 

“The Kynge cam arayd of a jackette of cramsyn 
velvet horded with cloth of gold. Hys lewre behinde 
hys bake, hys beerde somthyuge long,’* &c. Fyaneells 
01 Margaret, by John Younge, Leland’s Collection, 
iv., 283. 

“ His lewre, apparently a kind of hood hung behind 
his back.” Fink. Hist. Scot., ii. 433. 

I can find no proof that this signitled a hood of any 
kind. It seems to have been a pieee of ornamental 
dross, worn only by Sovereigns and persons of the 
highest rank t^e same, perhaps, with L. B. lor-um 
vestis imporatonae et consularis species ; Or. \wpotf. 
It is described as —Superhumcrale, quod imperialc 
circundare assolet collum ; Du Cange. It WMAjasciti, 
or fillet, which, surrounding the breast, fell down from 
the right shoulder to the feet, then tfinbraced the left 
shoulder, and, being let fall round the back, again 
.surrounded the breast, and enwrapjied the lower part 
of the left arm ; the rest of it handng loose behind. 
This, in later ages, was adorned with precious stones. 
Its forifi was also occasionally varied. It was worn by 
Peter IV. of Arragon. Hoffman, in vo., gives a very 
particular account of it. 

' LEWS, LOWIS, 8. pL Lewis or Lewes, an 
island on tlie western coast of Scotland. 

For from Dumfermling to Fife-ness, 

1 <lo know none that dotli possess 
His Gramlsiri^’s castles aiiil Iiis tow’rs : 

All is away that once was ours. — 

For some siiy tliis, and some say that, 

And others tell, I know not what. 

Home sny, the Fife Lairds ever rows, 

Sine.o they begun to take the lews : 

That bargain first did brow their bale, 

As tell the lionest men of Creil. 

Watson* s Colt., i. 27. 

— This is a corr. of Lewes or Lewis, an island on the 
western coast of Scotland. In consequence of the 
bloody contentions among the Macleods, with respect 
to the succession to this island, a grant was made of it 
by James VI. to a number of proprietors in Fife. 
Inerc is a pretty full account of this business in the 
History of the Conflicts among the Clans. 

“The barons and gentlemen of Fife, hearing these 
troubles, were enticed by the persuasion of some that 
had been thejo, and by the report of the fertility of 
the island, to ifudertake a difficile and hard interprise. 
I’hey conclude to send a colony thither, and to civilize 
(if it wore possible) the inhabitants of the island. To 
this effect, they obtain, from the King, a of the 
Lewes, the year of God 1699, or thereabouts, whicn 
was alleged to be then at his Majesty’s disposition.” 
Conflicts, p. 7(1, 77. They were therefore called the 
undertakers, ibid., and hence said, as here, to take the 
Lews, j 

Moysio designs them “the gentlemen enterprizers 
to take the Lewes ; ” and speaks of their “ undertaking 
the journey towards the I^wes in the end of October 
that same year [1599].” Memoirs, p. 260, 263. 

It is also written Lowis. 
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‘‘That the act— made of before — aneiit the fisching 
& making of hexing & vthir fisch at the west sey and 
Lomst be obseruit k kepit, in tyme to cum as wes 
ordanit of before be the parliament.” Acts Ja. III., 
1487, Ed. 1814, p. 183. 

[LEWTENNAND, s. A lieutenant. Lynd- 
sav, Dial. Exper. and Courteour, 1. 42(58.] 

[LEWYS, s.pL Leave-takings. Barbour, 
XX. 109, MS.] 

LPY COW, Lea Cow. A cow that is neither 
with calf nor gives milk, as distinguished 
from a Ferry cow^ which, though not preg- 
nant, continues to give milk, S. B.; pron. 
q. lay coto. 

Supposed to be denominated from the i<lea of ground 
not under crop, or what lies ley, 

[LEYCHE, s, A ^ipician. Aeets. L. H. 
Treasurer, i. 177, Ed. Dickson. V. liECiiic.] 

[LEYD, V, hnp. May He Idad. Barbour, 
viii. 263.] 

[LEYFF, V, a. To leave. Ibid., xix. 421.] 
[Leyf, 5. Leave. Ibid., v. 253. V. Leve.] 
LEYNE, Lied, told :i falsehood. 

For Bikivirly, les tlian wyse authors Icync, 

Eneas saw ncuer Toner with his cue. 

JJoify. Viryily 7, 17. 

** As sayne for say, vLadJlcyne for /y, all for the verse 
sake,” Rudd. 

LEYT, preL Beckoned. V. Lat, 3. 

To LEYT Cl I, V, n. To loiter, Tweedd. 

Su.-O, laett-jaSf pigrari, otiari ; lalf piger ; Alein. 
as, E. lazy, 

LEYTHAND. 

Bot sodanIy«thar come in till his tliorht, 

Gret power wok at Stirlyng bryg olf tre, 

Ztcythand he said, No passage is for nio. 

WaiUtcej V. 304, l*erth Ed. 

In MS. it is aeichavdt sighing. 

[LEYVERIN, part. Making a paste of flour, 
and stirring it up with milk or water 
while boiling, Shetl. ; Dan. Iev 7 'end, Isl. 
lifrandy causing to congeal.] 

[LI, V, imper. Let, allow, ShpAl. ; O. Goth. 
li-ay to let, permit, allow.] 

LIAM, Lyam, 8. A string, a thong; pi. 

lyamis, 

Nlxt eftir quham the wageonro has ressaue. 

He that the lesche and lyamt in sounder draue, 

Doug. Virgil^ 145, 45. 

Of goldin cord were lyamiSf and the stringis 
lestlnnit coxyunct in massie goldin ringis. 

Police of ilonouTf i, 33. 

18 atill used in Tweed, for a rope made of 

Fr. a string, a cord ; Arm. fiam, id. ftama, 


to bind, to tie; Bivsuue, lia^ a cord. This Bullet views 
as the origin of all tlie words above mentioned, as w'ell 
as of Lat. ligo, 

LI ART, Lyaut, IjIaud, adj, 1. Having gray 
hairs intermixed, S. 

At hnghts in the morning nao blyth lads are scorning, 

But wooers are runkled, Hart, aiul gray. 

Juotcers of the Foi'est. 

** A term appropriated to denote a peculiarity which 
is often seen to affect aged persons, when some of the 
looks become gray sooner than others Bee. 

The passage is otherwise given by Ritaon. 

At harst at the shearing nae younkors are jearing, 
The bansters are runkled, lyart, and gray. 

JtitsoHS N. Hoiige, ii. 3. 

This word is often conjoined with gray, 

Efter mid-age the luifar lyis full laug, 

Quheii that his hair is turiilt lyart gray, 

Maitlajid Poam, p. 314. 

Elsewhere it is connected with hair, i. o. , hoary. Thus, 
Ilenrysone speaks of 

Lyart lokis hoir. Bavn. I*., p. 131. 

It is applied to a horse of a grey colour. “Ano Hart 
hors Abcrd. Reg., Cunt. 16. 

2. Gray-haired in general. 

I kuaw his oanos hare and hjart herdo, 

Of the wysost Itomauo Kyug into the erdo, 

Numa Pompilius. 

Doug. Virgil, 194, 2S. 

Ir. Hath signifies gray, gray-haired. But the re- 
seinblanco seems aceiilental. Lt»rd Hailes derives 
this term from A.-S. lae, hair, and /tar, hoary, Bann. 
P., Note p. 284. Tyrwhitt observes tliat this word 
“ belonged originally to a /toree. of a grey colour.” In 
tliis sense it is used by Chaucer, when he makes the 
carter thus address his horse : 

Tliat was wel twigbt, min owen Hard boy.- Frcrce T. 

3, Spotted, of various lines, Galloway. 

Hail, lov(dy Spring ! thy bonny lyart face, 

And licad wi’ plumrocks deck'd be.speak the sun’s 
Return to bless this Isle. 

Daridmn's Seasons, p, 1. 

- Into the flood 
Of fiery frith the lyart gear is cast 
And addled eggs, and bun lies without doups. 

Ibid., p, 6. 

This is what is designed “ spreckled store ” a few 
lines before. 

The immediate origin is either L. B. liard-us, accord- 
ing to Dll Cange, that colour of a horse which the Fr. 
call grh pommels, dapple gray ; or Ital. Irardo. In 
the same sons© Hard frequently occurs in the O. Fr. 
romances. 

To LIB, Libb, V, a. To castrate, to geld, S. 

Libber, s, A gcldcr ; soiv^libbery a sow- 
gclder, S. 

Tent, luhb-en, castrare, emasculare; lubber, castrator. 

LIBART, Libbard, Libbeut, a, A leopard. 

-Tlie mast cowart 
He isaid stoutar then a Lihart. 

Barbour, xv. 624, MS. 

He also uses libbard, Ibid. xiv. 2, which occurs in 
E. works. 

0. K. “ Lehhard. Leopardus.” Prompt. Parv. 

Alem. libaert, Belg. libuerd, id. 0. £. liberd, 

LIBBER, 8. lubberly fellow;” Gl. 

Picken. 

Merely a sb'ght change of E. lubber. 
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LIBBERLAY, e. A large staff or baton. 

Tlian up ho stert, and tuik ane Uhherlay 
Intill hiH hand, and on the dure he .stert. 

DunbaTf Maitlayid PoeiMt p. 282. 

** Lihbetf a great cudgel, used to knock down fruit 
from the trees, and to throw at cocks. Kent.” Gl. 
Grose. 

LIBBERLY, «. 

With twa men and ane varlot at his bak ; 

And ano libherli/ ful lytil to lak ; 

With ane wald he baith wod and wraith 
Qnha at him speirit how said ho the claith ? 

Priests of Peblis^ p. 11. 

Wax or wort/i, or rather some word of two syllables, 
as become^ seems wanting in the third line. But more 
probably, it is the same with the preceding word ; as 
denoting, that the variety for the defence of bis master, 
carried a stafl’, which was by no means to be despised. 
Thus it appears that, more than three centuries ago, 
that self-important thing, called a footman, w'as no 
stranger to the use of the cane , ; and Sir W. Scott 
explained the first two, as signifying, “two serving 
men and a l)oy in one livery.^' 

IjIBELT, 8. A long discourse or treatise, 
Ettr. For. ; nierelv, as would seem, a corr. 
of E. Ubely if not from L. B. libeilat-icum, 

lilCAYM, Likame, Lecam, Lekame, s, 1, 
An animated ))oJy. 

Sail never my likame bo laid unhii.s.sit to sleip, 

Qiihill I have Lwt yone beruo bow, 

Ah I have maid myne avow. 

Qmomi and OoLy i. 23. 

i.e., “ My body, freed from the weight of armour, shall 
not be laid to rest in my bod.” 

In all his lusty lecam iioeht ano .spot. 

King Hart, i., st. 2. 

In the same sonso it occurs in 0. E. 

In praiers and penannee, putton hem many 
In 1101)0 to hauo after hoaucnrich bli.s.se ; 

Ami for thu lone of our Lord, liuyden ful hardc, 

A.S Ankers k llormets, that hoM hem in her selles 
And eoiieton nought in countrey, to carien aboiit 
For no Ihpierous niicdod, her lykam to please. 

P. I*longhmnn, ISigu. A. 1, edit. 15G1. 

2. A dead body, a corpse. 

Ili.s fro.sty mouth I kissit in that sted, 

Ilyeht now manlik, now bar, and bro(dit to dc<l ; 

And with a claith I couorit hi.s licaym. 

Wallace, vii. 281, MS. 

A.-S. liehama, Isl. lykame, Su.-G. lekamev, anc. | 
likama, Alem. lih/iam, (3erm. leirhuam, Dan. legeme, 
eonnis. Some view it as compounded of lie, the body, i 
and Moes.-O. ahrna, the spirit ; otlicrs, of lie, and A.-S. * 
hama, a covering. Sonnier, who gives the latter cty 
mon, thinks that the term properly denotes the covering 
of the body, i.e., the skiu. V. Lik. 

LICENT, peud, adj. Accustomed ; properly, 
permitted. 

“ Becaus thay war companyouns to Tarquinis, thay 
war liceiU, during the empire of Kingis, to fremient 
thair lustis, with mair opin renyeis. ” Btllend. T. Liv. , 
p. 110. Assueti, Lat. 

[LICIIE, B, A body, either alive or dead ; 
liencc tlic term liche-wahj lyke^wahe^ or 
lake-wake, q. v. V. LiK.] 

Lichelus, adj , . Prob. for liche^^us, lecherous, 
lustful. 


He scalkt him fowlar than a foil ; 

Ho said he was ane lichdus bul, 

That croynd even day and nicht, 

Maitland Poms, p. 860. 

This, I suspect, is an error for Ikher-us, lascivious. 
Or, it may be a word of the same si^ification, allied 
to Eland, lack, lascivus, Germ, laich-en, lasoivire, 
scortari, laek-en, saltaro, Su.-G. lek-a, ludere, lascivire. 
Dunbar uses lichour for lecher, and Ikhroun for lechery. 

LIGHT OF DAY. “ She canna see the Ucht 
o’ day to him,” she cannot discern a fault 
in him, S. ; q. “ day-light has no brightness 
in comparison with him.” 

[LIGHT, A lung. V. Lychtnis.] 

[LIGHT, r. n. To alight ; Ucht aff, to alight 
from.] 

[LIGHT, adj. Light, merry ; light-headed, 
giddy, S. V. Lycht.] 

Lichter, Lichtaue, adj. Delivered of a 
child, S.B. 

Sevyn hiindyr wynter and sextene, 

Quhen lychtare we.s the Virgyne dene, 

Tape of Rome then Gregore.— 

Wyntown, v. 13. 382. 
Willie’s ta’on him o’er the faom, 

He’s wooed a wife, and brought her hame ; 

He’s wooed her for her yellow hair, 

But his mother wrought her mcikle care ; 

And raeikle dolour gar’d her drie, 

¥t)r lighter she can never bo, 

Blit in her hour she sits wi' pain, 

And Willie mourns o’er her m vain. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 29. 

0 ! is my corn a’ shorn, ho said ; 

Or is my toors a’ won ? 

Or my lady lielUer, sen tlie streen, 

Of a (.lochter or a son ? 

Old Ballad. 

Toors a’ won, turfs all dried. 

This phraseology occurs in the Legend of St, Mar- 
grete ; where a curious account is given of the ima- 
gined powder of fairies, or of wizards, over iiMusted, 
i.e., unbaptised, children. 

Ther ich finde a wiif, 

That liz/er is of barn, 

Y com ther also sono, 

Ah euer ani am : 

Zif it be iinblisted, 

Y (U'oke it fot or arm ; 

Other the wiif her seluen, 

Of childohed be forl'arn. 

V. 01. Comp. S., p. 311. 

The same word is used by R. Bninne, p. 310. 

Tlie qiicne Margerete with childo then was sche, 

’rhe kyng had hir not lete, bot com to the north cuntre 
Unto Rrother^on, on wherfe ther echo was 
& lighter of a Sbnne, the child hight Tliomaa. 

At this word I find the following marginal note by 
one whose good taste will not be called in question ; 
“ This is a very elegant phrase.” Sir W, Scott. ^ 
Of these lines— 

0 ! is my coni a’ shorn, he said ; 

Or is my tours a’ won ? — 

he rives a dillercnt recitation, which is undoubtedly 
preferable ; — > 

O ! is my barns broken, boy ; 

0 are my trowers won ? 

The same mode of expression is used by Sir James 
Balfour. 
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**Qaheii scho is lichter of hir birth, or quhen the 
time thairof is bypast, soho sail be jnstifyit and demanit 
for hir trespass, as ane woman not beand with bairn/' 
Pract., p. 650. , 

' This mode of expression, as it is evidently very 
andent, seems to have been common to the Northern 
nations. Isl. Ad verda liettarg, eniti partum ; in our 
very sense, literally, “to bo lichter The opposite is, 
Qliette ionct, gravida mnlier ; G. Andr., p. 165. Su.>G. 
olaeU, id. from Isl. liette, levo, attollo ; liete-ur, Su.-G. 
laeU, levis, light. 

To Lighter, Lighter, v. a. 1. To unload, S. 

2. flTo deliver a woman in childbirtli, Aberd. * 

[Lichtie, adj\ Light, light-headed, giddy. 
Clydes.] 

[Lichtie, s. A light, giddy woman, Banffs.] 

[Lichtlie, s. Lit. tliat wliicli makes liglit 
or pleasant. Applied to meat or butter; 
as “kitchen” to the potatoes or bread, 
Shetl.] 

[Lichtlie, adj. Contemptuous, depreciatory. 
V. Lychtly.] 

To Lichtlie, Lychtly, Lichtlie, v. a. 
1. To undervalue, to slight, to despise; also 
written lytlily ; S. 

“Bot nou sen thai ar cum to stait and digiiiteis 
trocht me, thai ar bo cum ingrat, and hjcfktleis me.” 
Compl. S., p. 199. 

“Hut the king of Scotland was greatly commoved 
through his passage into England ; not only he himself 
liijhUied by the earl of Douglas, but also he thought 
some quiet draught to be drawn betwixt the earl of 
Douglas and the king of England to his great dishonour 
and offence.” Pitscottie, p. 35. 

‘‘Trewlie till thame uuhilk contemnis, dispy sis, and 
lythkia him and his godly lawis, he is ane mychty and 
potent iugo, to quhais powar & will na creatur may 
mak^resistenoe.” Abp. Hamiltoun's Catochisme, 1551, 
Fol. 27. b. 

This might seem an errat. for hjchlel% did not the 
same orthography occur Fol. 106, b. 130, b. &c. 

Ay vow and protest that ye cure na for uic. 

And whiles ye may lighUy my beauty a wee ; 

But court nae anither, tlio’ jokiii ye he. 

For fear that she wyle your fancy fine me. 

Jiunis, iv. 08. 

2. To slight, in love, S. 

I loan'd my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bow’d and syne it brak, 

Sae xny true love did lightiy me. 

liiiwn's S. Sotig.% i. 1,56. 

I have met with no similar v. in tile cognate lan- 
guages. This is evidently formed from the adj, 

3. Applied to a bird, when it forsakes it.s 
nest. It is said to lichtlie its nestj S. 

Lichtltxbss, Lychtltness, «. Contempt, 
derision. 

He gat a blaw, thocht he war lad or lord, 

That proferryt him ony lychtlyn.es. 

WidlacCf i. 349, MS. 

^ ly^lynes thai maid ansuer him till, 

And him dyspysyt in thar langage als. 

Ibid., xi. 166, MS. 


For thai ware few, ainl thai inony, 

Thai lete of tlianic rycht lychtly. 

Bot swa siild nane d\), that ware wys ; 

Wys men suld drctlo thare innymy.s ; 

For lychUynes and snccwilry 
Drawys iu defowlo oomownalv. 

iPyii/tncn, viii. 26. 53. 

To Lichtlieite, Lyghtlefye, v. «. The 
same with Lichtlie^ to slight, to undervalue, 
Roxb.; [part. pr. llchtlijiein, lichtlifiemh used 
as a the act of undervaluing, Banffs,] 

“ Mucht it pleiz mai sovrayno logo, not -to lychlk- 
fye myne honer sa that I can ill brnkc.” Hogg’s 
Winter Talcs, ii. 41. 

It occurs also in a proverbial exprosaiou common in 
Dumfr. “When the Laird lichtUfics the Lvady, sat* 
does a’ the kitchen-boys. ” 

[Ltohtliefow, adj. Ilauglitv; looking clown 
on or slighting others, Baufifs.J 

To LICK, V. a. 1. To strike, to beat, to 
lash, S. A. Bor. 

But Davie, lad, T’m ro<l yo’re glaikit ; 

I’lu tauld the Muse ye luie neglecUit, 

All’ gif it’s sae, ye sud l»e licket 
Until ye fyke. 

Jin r its, iii, 37.* 

2. To overcome, S. 

*Su.-C>. Ituyg-a, ferire, pcrcutcre. Thro observes tliat 
Plautus uses inuino h.gcre in the mime son.se ; also, 
sHpione hjere. He views kuyij-a as a diminutive from 
Jaeme. Isl. kygdft, transfigere, por- 

fodero ; alias hujU'd, verberibus caetloro,. lienee f<iy, 
ictus, a strokes Jlan yeck a tanult ; lie reoeivod a 
stroke : ktiu-hy, the art of striking, or to express it in 
the language of this refined ago, “the noble science 
of pugilism.” V. Verel. Tml. Germ, j^ionere, 

also signifies stcrnerc, prosterncro, faoero ut jaecat ; 
like A. *8. key-an, which has both senHe.s, jacero ; [lul- 
sare, sternere, occidero. 8omii., Benson. 

Lick, s. A stroke, a blow, S. To (fire om- 
his licks j to beat, to chastise one; a vulgar 
phrase. 

When ho coniiuittod all tlioso tricks, 

For wliich he well (losorv’«l his iicl'.Sf 
With red-coats he difl inteniiix. 

Furhr.s's Dominic Depos'd, j>. 28. 

Johnson mentions this as a low word, used by 
Dryden. He derives it from the verb, while he has 
mentioned no similar sense of the latter. The v, Ikk 
is indeed used as a provincial term, both iu tiio N. ami 
S. of England. 

LICK, s. As salt as lick^ a phrase used in 
S. to denote any thing tliat is very salt. 

The word may originally have signified a lyo ma<le 
from ashes ; as being the same with Teut. Jrcke, lixi- 
vium excolatum cineribiis ; A.-S. lew/, id. Or it 
may bo allied to Sax. lake, muria, salsugo ; Kilian. 

[Licken, LfcKlN, s. A beating, Clydes.] 

LICK, s. A wag, one who plays u])ou 
another, S. 

He’« naithing but a shire daft lick. 

And disiia cure a fiddlcHtick, 

Altlio’ your tutor Curl and yc 
Shou’d serve him sae in elegy. 

Itamsayk Poems, i. 342. 
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And was ritt'* Willy a great lowii, 

As sliyre a licL as e’er was seen { 

RUson's Sonff$t i. 272. 

Perhaps from Su.-G. Isl. leik~ay to |3lay. It 

may, how’ever, Ikj allied to A.-S. liccet-an, to dissemble, 
to feign, UcceUref a hypocrite j /ycce, a liar. 

LICK OF GOODWILL. A small portion 
of meal given for grinding corn, in addition 
to the fixed multure. This had been at 
first entirely gratuitous, but came after- 
wards to be claimed as a part of the pay- 
ment for the work done at the mill, S. 

— “ George Smith depones, that the multure paid is 
15 peeks of sheeling out of ev'ery I8i pecks, with one 
half peek of sifted meal, by weight, for the boll of 
sheehng, as a Ikk of nood-will, but claimed as due.” 
Abstract Proof respecting the Mill of Inveramaay, A. 
1814, p. 3. 

— “P. Wilson depones, that ho did not measure or 
weigdi the lick of (lood-willf’ Ibid., p. 3. 

Inis is paid to the under miller, not to the tacks- 
man of the mill. 

“ That he paid the 17th peek to the tacksman of the 
mill, as multure : That ho also paid a lick of good-will 
to the miller, and the rpiantity was according to his 
dcscrvance.” Ibid., p. 87. 

The term lick seems meant to express a small quan- 
tity, as if only as much were demanded as one w'ould 
lick up from one’s hand at a time. It is apparently the 
same which is othci'wise called lock, 

“The sequels arc the small parcels of corn or meal 
given as a fee to the servants, over and above what is 
paid to the multurer ; and tlicy p«ass by the name of 
knavenhipf — and of bannock^ and /ec/*, or gowptn. As 
the quantum of these is not usually expressed in the 
constitution of the right, it is regulated by custom.” 
Krskine’s Instit., p. 3U. 

LICK-SCiriLIANG, A term of reproach 
expressive of ])()verty. 

-^-Lick-schi/luig in the mill-house. 

iJunbar, Kccrgreen, ii. CO, «t. 25. 

i.c., one who lives hy licking what is called schillimj at 
a mill. V. 8ciiillino. 

LICK-UP, s. 1. A bat of iron wliicli prevents 
the eilmds from sli|)piiig off the swingle- 
trees in a plougli, Clydes. 

2. A martingale for a liorse, Ettr. For. 

Isl. likkiay a fibula, a clasp, hlcck-rt a chain ; hkUc-iay 
viiiculis ncctcre. 

3. A scrape, a difficulty, Clydes. 
lACK-WAKE. V. Lyk-waik. 

[To LICKEN, t\ o. To lay to one’s charge, 
Baiiffs.] 

[To Licklie, V. a. Same as To ^.icken, ibid. 

Sw. lik?ia, to liken, Dan. Ugne.] 

LICKIE, A small piece of wire hooked 
at one end, used for drawing the thread 
through the hack (or eye of the iron spindle 
on which the pint is placed) of a spinning- 
wheel, Upp. Clydes. 


LIDDER, Liddir, adj. 1. Inactive, sluggish. 
A. Bor. lither. 

Ye war not wount to be sa liddir ilk one 
At uycht batellis and werkis Veneriane. 

Ihiig. Virgily 891, 23. 

Lidder sjmUy slow progress. Ibid,, 10, 7. 

This is undoubtedly allied to the 0. E. v, ** LUen, 
or longe tariyn. Moror whence “ Lyting€y or tary- 
ingo, Mora.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. Not forward, in comparison of others. 

ITiocht 1 be in my asking lidder y 
1 pray thy Grace for to considder, 

3’how hes maid baith Lordis and Lairdis, 

And hes geiiin moiiy riclie rewairdis, 

To tlninic that was full far to seik, 

Qnheii I lay nichtlie be thy choik. 

Lyndmfs Warkia, 1692, p. 202, 263. 

3. Loathsome,” Gl. Sihb. 

It is used by Douglas in a sei\se apparentW different 
from that of sluggish, in the description of Charon : 
Ilis sniottrit habit oner his sclmldoris Udder 
Hang peaagely knyt with ane knot togldder. 

VlrgUy 173, 47. 

This corresponds to-— 

SordiduB ox humeris nodo dependet amictus. 

yinh 

Rudd, refers to A.-S. hjthrey ncquam. But this 
seems to have no affinity. It is probably formed as 
a comparative from Vuhy mollis, lenis ; whence lithnemcy 
inertia. Germ, liederlkh signifies careless, negligent. 
It may be allied to Su.-G. luty Isl. latuTy lazy, laetlkby 
laziness. Isl. kiduvy however, is rendered turpis, 
sordidus, Sw. kedy from Isl. kid-ay taedio afficere, 
molcstum et aegre alicui facere, ut ab incaepto desistat ; 
Vcrol. lud. Hence, he adds, Ital. Za>do,Fr. taidey foedus, 
sordidus. 

Lidderie, adg. Feeble and lazy;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

In the sense of feeble, this word might seem allied to 
O. E. Lethy OT y/oyko, Flexibilis,’” Prompt. Parv. 
V. Liddek. 

Lidderlie, ado. Lazily. 

— Debora rnlit Juda 
Witli .spreit of prophecie, 

Quhen men wes suoir, and durst not steir ; 

But lurkit lidderlie. 

ArhiUhmty Maitland Poems y p. 144. 

LIDDISDALE dhow, a shower that 
wets an Englishman to the skin, Selkirks. 
V. Duow. 

To LIDE, V. n. To thicken, to become 
mellow ; as, “ the kail haena had time to 
lide yet,” -.\ng., Gall. 

“ Lided, mixed, thickened, &c.” Gall, Encycl. V, 
Lithe, v. id. 

LIE, 8. The relative position; applied to 
ground ; as, ‘‘ It was a warm lie^^ Ang. 

LIE, adj. Sheltered, warm, S. — LYE, e. 
Shelter. V. Le. ^ 

Ltesome, adj. “Warm, sultry,” GL Shirr. 
Aberd, Frob. the local pron. of Imome^ 
lovely. 
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This explanation seems to refer to the following 
passage: 

Ay, Ned, say® she, this is a liesome niglit ! 

It is, says ho ; I fear that i)irn*8 no light. 

Ye better lat me ease you o’t a wee, 

It wiuua be sae great a lift to me. 

Shirrefs Poems^ j). 90. 

The word, as used in this sense, must have a com- 
mon fountain with Lk and Lithe, calm, o.v. 

TMs, which is rendered in Shirrefs Gl. “^^ arnl, 
sultry,” is, I am assured, merely the Aberdeen pro- 
nunciation for Lusome or lovely. 

[LIED, s. Diligence, Slietl.] 

[Li’edful, adj. Diligent,^ ibid.] 

LIEF, Leef, a. The palm of the hand, 
Aberd. ; for Lufe, 4. v. 

Come near me, Nell, let’s kiss thy cheek an’ lief. 

Tamm's Poeam, }>. 1‘21. 

LIEFU’, Lonely, solitary. V. Leefow. 
[Lief-on, adv. Quite alone, Slietl.] 

LIEGE, 8 . A subject, S. 

“ It was concluded, that the king’s letter sliould be 
printed and published, that thereby it should come to 
the knowlcge of the /iVv/es.” Guthry’s Mem., p. J‘24. 

This word is not used as a s. in E. In 0. E. we fiinl 
**Lyekemm. Ligiua. Lyc/ie lord. Domiiius ligius.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

Fr. liegAj vassal ; used, however, as an adj. with 
homme, man. L. B. liff-ins, qui domino auo rationc 
feudi vol subjectionis lidein omnem contra <iuemvis 
praestat ; Du Cange. It is derived from Lat. Hfj-attm, 
oound ; whence also //71V1., confo?deratio, fo‘du.s. 

On Liege,^ adj., as signifying sovereign, Dr. Johns, lias 
observed, “ This signification seems to have acciilent- 
ally risen from the former, the lord of liege men, Iwing 
by mistake caUed lUge lord.'* 

But it cannot well be thought that this has risen 
“ accidentally ” or “ by mistake. ” For we have seen, 
that the phrase is used by one who may be supposcul 
to have known the language of England as well .as 
any man in his time ; and this in a very early pcrio«l. 
Fraunces, a preaching Friar, having compiled the 
Promptoriim, A. 1440. V. Langtoft’a Chron., ii. 024, 
625. Tyrwh. Chaucer, 4to, ii. 536. It has obviously 
been introduced as a metonymy very common in lan- 
guage. Nor has it been coiiftned to Britain. The 
hrase Dominus Lhfim, used liy I'Vauiicos, h.ad pro- 
ably been borrowed from the continent. Carpentier 
has quoted two charters in which it occurs, the first, A. 
1203. Ego Hugo castellanus Vitriaci notum facio— 
quod ego in plegiam miai dominam mean Lhjifim 
Blancham illustrem comitissam, &c. It is found in 
anotherof the year 1221. Veni ad fidelitatem dnmhine 
meao Ligiat; Blanchae comitissae, Trecensis palatinar*, 
ttdomini mei Ligii Theobaldi nati ejus, comitis Cam- 
paniae et Briae Palatini, & eisdem feci homagium 
ligium. It occurs also in an arret of PUMip of France, 
A. 1269; Quidquid tenetur de domino Ligie, &c. Du 
Cange, vo. LUjie 7'enere. 

[LIEGER, 8 . A hallibut {Pleuronecten Idppo^ 
(/I088U8) ; Dan. lige, Isl. flat.] 

LIESH, adj» Tall and active, Roxb. V. 
Leishin’. 

“ When I came to the brow, what does I see but twa 
lang Uesh chaps lying sleeping at ither’s sides, baith 
ha^pit wi’ tlie same maud ?” Brownie of Bodsbeck, 


[LIESOME, adj. V. under Lie, adj.^ 
LIESOME-LOOKING, adj. Having the 
appearance of falsehood and lies. 

“I never thought I would have remeinborod half o' 
the liesome looking lines o’ the aiild ballad.” Blackw. 
Mag., Aug. 1820, p. 518. 

LIETIIRY, s. A crowd. V, Litiiuy. 

LIEUTENANTRY, .s. Lieutenautship, 
lieutenancy. 

— “He went to the chancellor’s lodging, and in his 
presence laid down his patent under the great seal of 
XiiB, IkiUenantru." 8pulding’s Troubles, i. 19. 

LIFE-LIKEandDEATII-LIKE. Aphrasc 
commonly used, in urging a regular settle- 
ment of any business, from the consideration 
of the uncertainty of life, S. 

“But “Wr arc a* life-like and death-like, Elshie, and 
there really should be some black and wliite on this 
transaction.’’ Talcs of my Landlord, i. 209. 

The idea is, — “How ho.althy soever wc apjiear, we 
are in common with others liable to tleath ; and this 
may take place without previous warning.” 

Life-thixkixg. If one proposes tlic qiicn , 
— Is such a one living yet?’’ it is a coni- 
inon reply, “ Aye, lie’s Ireviti' and iifr- 
thlukbiy^ Angus ; having no expectation or 
appearance, but of tlie continuance of life, 
i.e., ill a vigorous state. Leovin and life- 
liliCy in other counties. 

Kelly mentions it as a coldrife. answer given to tlie 
uestion, How do you do?— “ Living and life thinking 
hov., p. 400. 

Lifev, adj. Lively, spirited, S.; Cullan(k‘r s 
MS. Notes on Hire. 

LIFT, Lyft, 8. The firmament, tlie atmos- 
phere, S. 

With that tho dow 

Iluich in the lift full gliiiile lie, gun helniM, 

Ami with hir wingis somml riioiiy fahl. 

iJtnig, Virgil, 144, 53. 

“ ff the lift fall, lee'll a* gather lanerorkH, a proverl* 
used when a person expresses improbable expcctati(ms. ' 
(11. Compl. S. More generally, “ May be tho lift will 
fall, and smore the laverocks spoken to those who 
are afraid of every thing evil befalling themselves 01 
others. 

A proverb is commonly itsml in Holland, which is 
perfectly analogous. JU de lagt, mil zgn alie de lem- 
wrikken dood ; literally, “ When tho lift falls, all tin* 
lavrocks are dead.” 

Another proverb is u.sed, in relation to one who pus- 
sesses great power of wheedling. It evidently alliidos 
to the idea of the fascinating power of serpents, by 
means of their breath. He could muck the iarricks out 
of the lift, S. B. 

Lyfte, and iJ^fle seem to have been used in the same 
sense, O. K., althougli overlooked by Jun., Hcarne, and 
other etymologists. 

Tlio hurde he thulke tynie angles? synge ywys 
Up ill the lufle. a inurye song, A that songe was thy.s. 

It. (j/loHC,, p, 280. 

A voyce was herde on hygli the lefle, 

Of wliiche all Koine wus mlrmlde. 

O'ovxr, Omf Am., Fol. 46, h. 
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The latter may, however, eigiiify the lejl hand, sinis- 
tra ; this being a bad omen. 

A.-S. Ijifty aer, Alem. lupfU^ Su.-G. luft ; Isl, loft^ 
lopt^ id. alopla, in aera, a lopt in aerein levatum, lopt^a, 
in aerem a terra lovo, (G. Andr.) K. ah/i. Thus it 
would ttpi)ear that this is the origin of the v, UJt^ to 
elevate, (j. to carry up into the air. Some have derived 
A .-8. heof-itn^ heaven, from the Gothic verb signifying to 
hvAivv, But Schilter renders it q. Iioclifav^ summum 
aulaeum, because it extends like a high curtain ; vo. 
Ban. 

I find that Mr. Tookc inverts the etymon given of 
lift. He views the 8. term, signifying firmament, as 
merely hlifody the past part, of A.-S. hlif-ian, to ele- 
vate ; and as equivalent to heavm, from heafan^ id. 
Divers. Purley, li. 101, 162. 

* To LIFT, r. a, 1. To carry off by tlieft, 
especially used \vitli respect to cattle, S. 

This term has been arloptcd by those who, living on 
the confines of the Highlands, did not deem it <*xj>edi- 
ent to give its proper name to a practice formerly sanc- 
tioned oy the most powerful chieftains. 

Tin’s term had been commonly adopted in the low 
country, even so early as in the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century. 

“In September there came a company of High- 
landers, and liftvd out of Frendraugnt’s ground a 
ni^nber of goods ; hut Frendraught himsedf, with some 
horsemen, followed sharply, and brought back his 
haill goods again, without straik of sword.” Spal- 
ding’s Troubles, i. H2. 

“A highland gentleman — told me, that a certain — 
chief of a considerable chan, in rummaging lately an 
old cliartcr chest, found a letter directed by another 
chief to his grandfather, who is therein assured of the 
immediate restitution of his /i/7r(l, that is, stolen cows; 
for that Im (the writer of the letter) had thought they 
belong’d to the Loirlaml l^airds of Murray, whose 

f oods and cfi'ccts ought to be a prey to them all.” 
.otters from a Gentleman iu the North of S., ii. 93. 

“ The gathering in of rents is call’d uplifting them, 
and the stealing of cows they call lifting^ a soft’ning 
word for theft ; as if it were only collecting their dn(?s. 
I’he principal time for this wicked practice is the 
Miirliaclinas moon, when the cattle are in condition lit for 
markets held on tlie borders of the 1 .owlands. ” 1 fence, 

he observes, the “malicious saying of the Lowlanders, 
vi/. That the Highland lairds tell out their dauglitcrs 
U)dicr» by the light of the Michaelmas moon.” Ibid., 
p. 229-231. 

It is to be observed, however, tliat the Highlanders 
generally applied the term to the act of driving oil' a 
considerahle nund)er of cattle ; viewing him only as 
deserving the name of a ihuf -who did his business in 
a piddling way, contenting liimself with a single car- 
case. 

“ ‘ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer,— a com- 
mon thief?’ — * Common thief! — No such thing; Donald 
Bean Lean never lifted less than a drove in his life. — 
He that steals a cow from a poor widow, or a stirk 
from a cottar, is a thief ; he that tijls a drove from a 
Sasenach laird is a gentleman drover.’ ” 'NVaverley, i. 
271. 272. 

The English writer quoted above, adds ; “It has — 
often occurred to me, that wc have the word »hop-lifting^ 
in the sense of stealing, which I ta^ce to be an old 
English compound w'ord.” Lye, indeed, when ex- 
plaining the Moes.-G. word, says ; “Hence, our UftA'r, 
in nearly the same sense, chiefly in compounds, 
however, as «/mp-liftor,” &c. But even although the 
latter should be allied to the Moes.-G. term, it is 
scarcely supposeablo that the word used in 8. should 
have had an origin which wouhl acknowledge that very 
guilt which it is meant to veil. 


It seems to be merely an accidental coincidence that 
Moes.-G. hlift-UH, signifies a thief, and hlif-ati, to steal. 
Junius, however, is uncertain whether to connect it 
with Or. KXeTrrrfi, fur, or with Belg. levare, tol- 

lere ; Gl. Goth. 

2. To remove from one place to another ; 
synon. Flit. 

“The marquis lifted liis household and flitted hastily 
to Strathboggie.” Spalding, i. 68. 

3. To plough or break up ground, Ayrs. ; an 
old word. 

[4. To heave, as applied to the chest; 'ex- 
pressive of difficulty iu breathing, S.] 

5. To asc(md; as, “ To Lift a Brae^ to ascend 
a brow Gall. Eiicycl. 

To Lift, v. n. 1. [To start, or move forward, 
with a load] ; also applied to the company 
at a funeral beginning to move forward to 
the place of interment; as, “The burial 
will lift at twall o'clock,” i.e., the proces- 
sion will commence at that hour, S. 

** Lift, a term much used at rustic funerals ; let its 
lift, say those people at these occasions, when they 
have had five or six serviresf &c. Gall. Encyl. 

This use of the o. originates fr<5hi the solemn cere- 
mony, perfonned in some parts of the country, of the 
nearest relations of the deceased, with their heads un- 
wfiovered, lifting the coflin in which the coipae is con- 
tained, and placing it in the hearse, called in Lanarks. 
a pail. 

[2. To rise, to ascend; to disperse. Generally 
applied to clouds or mist ; as, The day'ill 
be fine yet, the clouds are liftin^f Clvdes., 
Banffs.J 

Lift, s. 1. A load, a burden. Lift.^ in 
Scotland, denotes a load or surcharge of 
anything;” Johns. 

This is accumte. It is a common expression, “ She 
has had laug a heavy lift o’ a sick man, ” S. 

Dr. tlohns. adds ; “ If one be disguised much with 
liquor, they say, He has got a great For this 1 
know of no authority. 

[2. Help to lift or to bear a burden] ; hence, 
To Gie one a Lift, to aid one, to give one 
effectual assistance, either literally, by 
bearing part of a lieavy burden, or meta- 
phorically, S. 

“ Now the principal thing in hand just now — is this 
job of Borteous's ; an ye can gie us a lift, — why, the 
inner tiirnk^'s office to l^egin wi’, and the captainship 
iu time.” Heart M. Loth., ii. 86. 

[3. An amount, a considerable sum ; generally 
applied to money; as, **He got a lift*" 
siller fin's uncle deet^ an’ that set ’im on’s 
legs,” Gl. Banffs.] 

4. The first break or ploughing, ibid. V. 
Aitliff. 

I have met with no vestige of this idiom in any other 
language. 
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5. A heave, the act of heaving, as ^plied to 
the ehest, expressive of great difficulty in 
breathing, or oppressive sickness. ‘‘He 
has an unco lift at his breast,** S. 

6. A trick at cards, Lanarks., Mearns. 

[7. Large unbroken waves, Shetl.] 

Lifted, part. pa. 1. In high spirits, trans- 
ported, elated, Aberd. 

[2. Dispersed, dissipated; applied to clouds 
or mist, S. V. v. n. 2.] 

[3.^ Forcibly carried off, or driven away as 
booty, S. V. V, a. 1.] 

Lifter, s. 1. One who forcibly drove cattle 
as a booty, S. 

** Ye needna ask whae Rob Roy is, the reiving tiftvr 
that he is.” Rob Roy, iii. 41. 

“Why, man, the lads of Westburnflat, for ten lang 
descents, have been reivers and /(/Icrs.” Tales of My 
Landlord, i. 126. 

2. A shallow broad wooden bowl in which 
milk is put for casting up the cream, 
Sutherl. ^ 

Liftin, Lifting, 1. Removal. At the 
Lifting y just about to remove ; used in an 
active sense. 

“This army, by and attour 10,000 baggage men is 
now at the lifting. Spalding, i. 252. 

[2. Giving in, becoming very weak or del)ili- 
tated.] At the liftingy in a very debilitated 
state, applied to either man or beast, S.; 
used in a passive sense. 

It seems to have been originally used in relation to 
a bi*ute animal, so enfeebled by severe exertion, or by 
disease, to have fallen to the ground, or to l>e unable 
to raise, itself after lying down. It may have been 
boiTOwed from the pastoral life, as primarily ap];)lied 
to an await sheep. 

[3. “ No a liftin o* the mouth,^ not a particle 
of food, Shetl.] 

LIFT-HAUSE, s. Said to be an old term, 
denoting the left hand, Roxb. I strongly 
suspect, how’^ever, that it is a cant or gipsy 
designation. 

LIFTIE, adj. Applied to thp dirt on the 
streets, when in such a state of consistency, 
as to adhere to the feet, q. apt to be lifted; 
a low word ; Roxb. 

To LIG, V. n. 1. To lie, to recline, Aberd. 
A. Bor. 

Slane ar the wachis liggand on the wal, 

Opnyt the portis, leit in thare feris all 

Doug. VirgU, 47, 46. 

This night sail ye lig within mine armes. 

To-morrow my bride sail be. 

Edom or Oordottf Percy's EeliqueSf I \ 


“ Lig ye dotvn there ; lie down there. North.” Gl. 
Grose. 

Thou sonsiost, hamart, auld, clay biggin, - 
— Shapeless, on the mn’ thoii's liggin', 

0 grief, an’ aool ! 

IHcken's Poems^ 1788, p, 180. 

* 2. Used as equivalent to lodge ^ q. to reside 
during night. 

“ He — would Ugge in pure menis houssis as he had 
beino ane travellour through the countrie, and W'ould 
requyi*e of thaino (pihair he ludged, (pihair the king 
was, and qiihat ane man he was,” &o. ritscottie’s 
Cron., j). 245. Lodged^ Ed. 1728. 

I 3. To have carnal knowledge of, Clydes. 

A.-S. lig-an dearnunge, moechari ; forligatif fomioari. 
Moes.-Q. lig-an^ A.-S. Ikg-an^ Isl. Su.-G. 

Chauc. liggey id. 

4. To bring forth. Ewes are Siiid to be 
liggingy South of S. 

To LIG, r. n. 1. To fall behind, to lazy ; 
from E. to lagy Buchan. 

Lig — to fall behind; liggin ^ — falling behind;’ 
Gl. Tarras. 

[2. To speak a great deal ; to gossip, Banffs.J 

[Liggin, Liggan, 8 . 1. The act of speaking 

much; the act of gossiping. 

2. The noise of people talking. 

3. As an adj., given to much talking, Banff s. 

Lig is also used in the first two senses.] 

[To L 1 G-I 44 G, V, n. To speak a great deal of 
idle talk, Banffs., Clydes,; part. lig-‘lagginy 
used also as an 5., and as an adjJ] 

LIG, 8, A league, a covemint ; F r. ligue. 

“ All Schireffis sould have anc clerk dcj)ut to thajiie 
be the King; the qubilk 8.all have na Ug nor band, or 
ony wayis be bund and oblist to the Schiref, hot to 
the King allancrlie.” Ex Lib. Sconeii. Ralfour's 
Practicks, p. 18. 

LIGGAR, 8 , The name given, in the south 
of S., to a foul salmon. 

Perhaps from %, to lag, as fishes of this species 
become foul by lying too long in the fresh water, and 
not going to the sea. 

[LIGGAR-IjADY, 8 . A camj) follower, S. 
V. Leaoer.] 

LIGGAT, 8 . A gate, so hung that it may 
shut of itself, Gall., Dumfr. 

A.-S. hlid-geat signifies pseiidothjrrum, “a false gate, 
a postern gate, a back door Somner. But I suspect 
that Lye gives the meaning more truly, when he renders 
hlkl-gata and hlid-geat, valvae, i.e., folding doors. 
Beforau hlul-geaty prae foribus. The term seems to lie 
formed from hlid-a% operire ; or hlid, opertorium, 
whence £. lid ; q. a gate with lids. 

Mactaggart, however, explains ** Liggett a reclining 
gate, from %, to recline, and gate." Gall. Encycl 
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To LIGHT, V. a. To undervaluo, Ayrs. 

“ If your worthy father had been to the fore, ye 
would na daur’t to hao spoken wi’ sic unreverenoe to 
me. But — when the laird lights the leddy, so does a’ 
the kitchen boys.” The Entail, iii. 81. 

A.-S. light-an, lovare. The common S. v. is LieJUlie. 

[To Liohtub, Lychtey, v. a. To think or 
speak lightly of, to despise, S.] 

To Lightliefie, V. n. “To despise;” Gl. 
Picken. V, under Liohtlib. 

IJGIITIN’ JN-ELDIN. Small brushy fuel, 
such as furze, thorns, broom, &c.; thus de- 
nominated, because it must be constantly 
attended to, so as to be stirred, to prevent 
its dying out, Roxb. 

LIGLAG, s, 1. A confused noise of tongues 
as that of a multitude of people talking at 
the same time, S. 

2. A great deal of idle talk, S. 

H. Lig^ag is often used to ex])ress the idea 
which one has of a strange language, or of 
unintelligible discourse, S. 

Such is tho term which a lowlander applies to a con- 
versation in Gaelic ; Sic a Ug-lag an they lunL 

[To Liglao, V, n, “ To speak a great deal of 
idle-talk,” Gl. Banffs, Part. pr. Iig4aggin, 
used also as a Jind as an adj.*, in the latter 
sense it means fond of idle talk and ffossip, 
ibid.] 

lAklahlng occurs in Davie’s Life of Alexander, for 
tho clashing of sw'orda ; probably from Isl. hlack-a, 
olango ; G. Andr. Su.-G. klkk-a^ leviusculum crepi- 
tuni e<lero, Ihro. Teut. klick-en^ crepitare, klAck^ ver- 
ber, ictus, klack-fn^ verberare rosoiio ictu. Tho re- 
duplication in tho form of our word denotes tho reiter- 
ation of the same or similar sounds. It may have been 
softened from riick-cUick. Hu.-G. ligg-Of however, sig- 
nifies to harass by entreaties. 

LIGNATE, s. An ingot or mass of metal 
which has been melted. 

“Thir persons were executors to one Hoy 11, wdio 
was coppor-molter to the defenders, and had of them 
a bond for some lig nates of copper fumished by him to 
tliem.” Fountainli. Dec. Suppl., ii. 477. 

Fr. Ungoit id. Menage derives this word from Lat. 
lingua^ q. “a tongue of metal others from its dimin. 
lingula, V. Linoat. 

lilK, s. A dead body. 

Qiiha aw this lik he bad hir noclit deny. 

Wallace, scho said, that full worthy has Ijcyne. 

Than wepyi; scho, that i)otc was to seviie. 

nWto.', ii. 331, MS. 

Isl. lykf Su.-G. Ukt A.-S. //r, id. Th® Su.-G. term 
primarily signifies an animated body ; in a secondary 
sense, one that is destitute of life. Mocs.-G. leik, Isl. 
lyk^ A.-S. lyCt are used with the same latitude. Hence, 
Isl. lyk kysta^ a coffin, lyh born^ a bier. V. Licaym. 

To tho same origin are we to trace Kxmoro leechway, 
'*the path in whicli the dead arc carried to be buried,” 
(Grose). O.E. “ Ayc/te or dede body. Funus. Cabaria.” 
Prompt. Parv, 


Like Walk, Lyk-waik, Ltke-wakb, «. 
The watching of a dead body daring night. 


Als mouy syno he takin has anone, 

Bred and vhrocht besyde the flude Ufens, 

Qiiham that he ettilles fer to send from thens. 

To Pallas like walkis and obsequies. 

To strow his funeral fyre of birnaml treis, 

As was tho rise, with blade of prisoneris, 

Eftir the auYd rytes into mortall weris. 

Doug. Virgil, 830, 4. 


Mr. Brand supposes that Pennant has erroneoaaly 
written late-wake : Popular Antiquities, p. 26. But 
this is the modern coemption of the term in S. 

Sibb. uses this improper orthoOTaphy. Lye hiU 
justly observed, that walk is used oy Douglas merely 
in the sense of wake, it being common with S. writ- 
ers to insert 1; J un. Etym. The word is evidently 
formed from A.-S. lie, a body, and wacAan, to watch. 
V. Lik. 

This ancient custom most probably originated from 
a silly superstition, with respect to the danger of a 
corpse lieing carried off by some of the agents of the 
invisible world, or ftxx) 08 oa to tho ominous liberties of 
bmte animals. But, in itself, it is certainly a decent 
and proper one ; because of the possibility of the per- 
son, considered us dead, being only in a swoon. 
Whatever was the original design, the Uk-wake seems 
to have very early degenerated into a scene of festivity 
extremely incongruous to the melancholy occasion. 

Pennant gives an amusing account of the strange 
mixture of sorrow and joy in the iote-toakes of our 
Highlanders. 

“The Late-wake is a ceremony used at funerals. 
The evening after the death of any person, the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased meet in tho house, 
attended by bagi>ipe or fiddle ; the nearest of kin, 
bo it wife, son, or daughter, opens a melancholy 
ball, dancing and greetmg, i.e., crying violently at 
the same time ; and this continues till day light ; but 
with such gambols and frolics among tho younger part 
of tho company, that Die loss which occasioned them 
is often more than supplied by tho consequences of 
that night. If the corpse remain unburied for two 
nights, tho same rites are renewed. Thus, Scythian 
like, they rejoice at the deliverance of their friends out 
of this life of misery. This custom is an ancient 
English one, perhaps a Saxon. Chaucer mentions it in 
his Knight’s Tale, v. 2960 — 

Shall not be told for me, 

flow Arcite is brent to ashen cold ; 

Ne how the liche-vtake was yhald 
All thilke night. 


It was not aloud in Scotland that these watchings 
degenerated into excess. Such indecencies we find 
long ago forbidden by the church. In vigillis circa 
corpora niortuorum vetantur chorem et caniilence, aecu- 
lares liidi et alii turpes ct fatui. Synod. Wigorn. An. 
1249.” Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, p. 112. 

Tho lik- wake is retained in Sweden, where it is called 
wakstuga, from wak-a, to watch, and perhaps stuga, a 
room, an apartsqcnt ; or cottage. Ihre observes, that 
“ although |these wakes should be dedicated to the 
contemplation of our mortality, they have been gener- 
ally passed in plays and compotations, whence they 
were prohibited in public edicts ;” vo. Wake. 

Not only did the Synod of Worcester prohibit 
songs, and other profane, loose, and foolish amuse- 
ments ; but enjoined that none should attend wakes, 
except for the purposes of devotion. Neo ad dictas 
Vigilias aliqui veniantg^ nisi causa devotionis. Du 
Cange, vo. Vigiliae. 

Customs had prevailed, in some parts of the country 
at least, that were more analogous to the occasion of 
meeting. The reason why these were di8oharged» by 
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the oorenanten in the reign of Charles L, it is not easy 
to conceive. , . . 

Beading of holy sonptures, and sinnng of psalms 
were discharged at iykewakes, by act of the town conn- 
cil of Aberdeen, by persuasion of this Cant and his 
fellows.— Yet they could not get singing of psalms and 
reading at likemJceB altogether supprest.’* Spalding, 

ii. 68, 69. 

[LIK> Lyk, v» impers, ‘‘ It sail lik til ws,” 
it shall be agreeable or pleasant to us, 
Wyntoun, viii. 35, 38. A^-S. lycmn^ to 

.please. V. Lyk.] 

[To Lik, Like^ r. a. To love, to delight in, 
S.] 

Likakd, ‘pari. Pleasing, agreeable. 

Doun truch Uie ryss aiie river ran witli streniia 
So luHtdy upoiin the lykand leiniH, 

That all the laik as lamp did leme of licht. 

Dunbar y Dannatyne PoemSy p. 9. 

A.-S, Ikiendy placens, delectans. V. the v. 

Likandlib, Lykandlie, adv. Pleasautlv, 
agreeably. 

Sa lyhandlU in peace and liberty, 

At eis his commoun pepil goueniit ho. 

Davy, Yirgily 253, 14. 

Liking, Likyno. 1. Pleasure, delight. 

It occurs in that beautiful passage in The Bruce : 

A I fredomo is a noble thing ! 

Fredomc niay.s8 man to hain liking! 

Fredome all solace to man giilis ; 

He levys at ess, that frely levys. 

Harbour y i. 226, MS. 

2. A darling, an object that gives delight. 

And I sail fallow thi in faith, or with fayis bo fcllit 
As thy lege man lele, my lyking thou art. 

llmdaicy iii. 15. 

In this sense lexkln is given by Bay as a Northum- 
brian term ; amasius, amasia. 

A.-S. Heungy pleasure, delight. 

[LIK, adj. Likely, probable, Barbour, xvi. 
324.] 

[Liklynes, 5. Likeness, likelihood, ibid., 

iii. 88, xi. 244.] 

[Liknyt, part. pa. Likened, ibid., i. 396,] 

*LIKE, adv. 1. About; as, Like sax fouk;” 
“ Like three ouks,” S. ^ 

2. As if, as it were; sometimes prefixed, at 
oth^r times affixed, to a phrase, S, 

“The lady, on ilka Christmas n^ht as it came 
round, gae twelve siller pennies to ilka puir body 
arout, in honour of the twelve apostles liked' Guy 
Mannering, i. 96. 

LIKELY, Lykly, adj. Having a good ap- 
pearance, S. 

Off lyHy men that bom was in Ingland, 

Be suerd and fyr that nycht deit v, thousand. 

Wallacey vii. 513, MS. 

'^is word is used by Shakespeare. I take notice 
of it, merely to observe that Su.-G. lyhlig signifieg, 
bono similis, sat bonus; according to Ihre, from Hk, 
8®od, Isl, Ukligy id. madur IttligtAty vir aspectu 


pulcherriinus ; Heims Kr. Tom., i. p. 280. From ld\ 
oonus, Ihre derives Uk-ay to please, because we are 
plcas^ with what is beautiful. 

To Likly, V. a. To adorn, to render agree- 
able. 

So me l>ehnf!it whilnm, or bo dum, 

Sum bastard Latyne, Frenscho, or Inglis ois, 

— 'i’o keip the sentence, thareto constreinit me, 

Or that to mak my sayng short sum tyme, 

Mare comiieiuliuH, or lo likly my r>nue. 

mug. Virgil y 6, 18. 

Formed from the adj. 

LIL FOR LAL. Tit for tat, retaliation. 

Your catale and your gudo thai ta ; 

Your men tha sjmr nought for to sla, 

Quhou ye set you thuim for to grewe ; 

To servo you sua tha ask na love, 

Hot ay tha ^wyte you lil ftyr Uil, 

Or that thai skale thare markat all. 

Wyntmimy ix. 13. 63. 

At first view this phrase seemed to have some refer- 
enco to musical symphony, q. one stroke for another. 
V. Lill. But I have accidentally discovered, in the 
laws of Alfred, what must undoubtedly have been the 
origin of the expression. It is a law requiring strict 
retaliation ; Honda for hoiida, fet for fet, bermng for 
berning, wund with wund, lad with lade ; i.e., iVlanmn 
pro manii, pedem pro pede, adustionem pro adiistione. 
vulnus i>ro vulncre, vihkem. pro vibkcy or, stripe? for 
stripe. It is indeed the very language of the A. *8. 
vei*sion of Ex. xxi. 24, 25, only with is used through- 
out the passage there, but for in some of the clauses 
here ; both having the same meaning. Thus lad for 
lack, would be precisely the same as Tad with (aek. 

LILL, s. The whole of a wind instrument. 
V. Gl. Ramsay. In Edit. 1800, this word 
ill pi. is crroneouvsly printed lilts. 

Go on, then, (tallow.ay, go on, 

To touch Uio lilly and sound the drone ; 

A’ itlier pipers may stand you’, 

When yc begin. 

li. Uallnway's Pocnifiy p. 154. 

V. Lilt, v. 

“He — could play wcel on the pipes; — and bn hud 
the finest finger for the hachlill between Berwick ami 
Carlisle.” Bcdgauiitlct, i. 227. 

LILLILU, 8. Lullaby, Selkirks. 

Nae mair the dame sliall young son rock, 

And sing her lilli-lu the while. 

Hogg's Hunt of Eildimy p. 823. V. Ha low. 

To LILT, V. n. 1. To sing cheerfully, S. 

T’ve heard a lilting at our ew^es milking, 

Lasses a’ liltina before the break of day. 

Flmvers of Forest, Jiitson'a S. Sojajs. ii. 1. 
Our .lonny sings saftly the “ Cowdon Broom knowes,” 

And Rosie lilts swiftly the “ Milking the Ewes.” 

Jiaviaay's Foehns, ii. KKl. 
TAlts sweetlyy Edit. Fonlis, 1768. 

In this sense it is also applied to the music of birds. 

The sun looks in o’er the hilLhoad, and 
The laveibck is liltin' gay. 

Jarnieam's Popular IkUl.y ii. 162. 

2. To sing on a high or sliarp key, S. 

Sometimes the phrase lilt it up is equivalent to 
“ raise the tunc cheerfully.” 

3. As denoting the lively notes of a musical 
instrument, S. 
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Wha winna danco, wha will refuse to sing ? 

What shepherd’s whistle wiuna lUt the spring ? 

BmriaajfB PoemSf il 190. 

Hence, perhaps, the phrase, to liU and dancCt to 
dance with great vivacity ; Fife. 

Hilt wha’s he lilting 1* the rear, 

Sao saft, Htie tunefu’, and sao clear ? 

It’s Dingwall, to the Muses dear 

— Aft, when the Waits^were playing by, 

I’ve mark’d his viol with a sigh. 

Mayyie^a Siller Ounf p. 44. 
“Playing— softlv;” Gl. ibid., p, 151. 

In Lancashire there is a similar use of the term. 
“ LiU, lilting f to do a thing cleverly or quickly,” Gl. 
T. Bobbins. 

4. To lilt out, to take off one’s drink merrily, 
S., an oblique sense. 

Tilt it lads and lilt it oxd^ 

And let us ha’e a blythsome bowt. 

Up wi’t there, there, 

Duma cheat, but drink fair. 

Raimay's Poc^ns^ ii. 239. 

Su.-G. hdl-a^ Fcnn. laul-an^ canerc; Teut. lolLen, 
luU-eHy nurncroa non verba canere ; /o/, luly ratio har- 
monica, Kilian. Gem. laut-en^ Alom. liut-en, seem 
more nearly allied to Lekl, a song, q. v. In Gl. 
Bamsay this is derived from Li//, q. v. V. also 
LiLT-I’U’K. 

Lilt, a. 1. A cheerful air, in music; pro- 
perly ajiplicd to what is sung, S. 

Tliy breast alauo this gladsome guest does All, 

With strains tlwit warm our hearts like cannol gill, 

And hianis thee, in thy umquhile gutcher’s tongue, 

3’ho blythest liLis that e’er my lugs heard sung. 

♦ Raimay's PoeinSf ii. 300. 

To cheer your hearts I’ll chant to you a /i7/, 

Sac ye may for a wee but listen tift. 

Murisoiis PoeniSf p. 122. 

2. Used in the sense of lay or song. 

I dinna covet to be roez’d, 

For this feel lilt. 

S/ciiiiur’s Miscellaneous Poetry^ p. 111. 

3. It is at times used for a mournful tune ; 
but, I apprelicnd, improperly. 

Quo’ 1, “ My bird, my bonny bonny bird. 

Is that a tale ye boirow '/ 

Or is’t some words ye’ve learnt by rote, 

Or a lilt o’ dool and sorrow ? ” 

Jacobite Relics, ii. 193. 

4. A large draught or pull in drinking, fre- 
quently repeated, Fife. 

Lilting, s . The act of singing cheerfully. 
V. the r. 

Lilt-pype, 8 , A particular kind of musical 
instrument. 

All thus our Laeye thai lofe, with Ivking and list ; — 

The \ilt-vvve and the lute, the cithill in ti.st. 

Uoxaede, lii. 10, MS, 

“The lilt-pype,^' says Ritson, “is probably the 
bag-pipe.” Essay on S. Song, cxv. * This conjec- 
ture is confimod, as far as it can be by analogy, 
from the sameness of the signification of Teut. tul- 
piipe, lulle-pijpe, tibia utricularis ; whence hdle- 
pijper, a player on the bag-pipe, utricularius ascaulcs, 
Kilian. 

LILY, 8. The aphthae, a disease of chil- 
dren, 8. 


LILY-CAN, s. The yellow water-lily, 
Nymphaea lutae, Fife., rerths. 

Denominated perhaps, q. “ the lily in the form of a 
cup or canP 

LILYLEVEN. V. Leven. 

LILY-OAK, 8. The vulgar name for the 
flowering shrub called Lilach^ S. 

LILTING, part. pr. Limping, S. O., synon. 
Bilting^ Perths.; allied to Isl. lall-a, lente 
gradi; hence a little boy is denominated 
lalle from the slowness of his walking. Isl. 
lollr-a is synon. with lallr-a. 

[LIMATER, Limatik, s. A lame or crooked 
person, a cripple, Ayrs., Renfrs. V. Lami- 

TER.] 

* LIMB, 8. A mischievous or wicked person ; 
as, “ Ye’re a perfect ZtW6,” Roxb. 

[A.-S. Um, Da..and Sw. lem, a limb.] 

This is an elliptical expression, used for a “ limb of 
Satan,” or a “devil’s lhnh»'* 

[Lim’ o’ the Law, s. A lawyer, a judge; 
any officer of the law, S.] ‘ 

LIME, 8. Glue ; Gl. Sibb. ; [l)ird-Hme, ’ 
Clydes.] Teut. lijm, gluten. 

[To Lime, Lyme, v. a. To smear with bird- 
lime, ibid,] 

[liiME-RODS, 8. pi. Twigs With bird-lime, 
ibid. ; lyme^yerda, Piers Ploughman.] 

LIMEQUARREL, a. A lime quarry. 

— “ To haue & win lymestaneis in the lymequar-ellis, 
pairtis & boundis of the toun & landis of Paiston,” &c. 
Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814. V. 640. 

LIME-RED, s. The rubbish of lime walls, S. 

“ When sold it fetches less than half the price that 
is paid for the lime rubbish, provincially lime redf of 
Aberdeen.” Agr. Surv, Abera., p. 437. 

LIME-SHELLS, s.pl. Burned lime before 
it is slaked, often simply shellsy S. 

“With this firlot^we measure both s/iella, or burnt 
stones, and slacked lime. — Shells will weigh about 25 
stone weight the boll.” Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 101. 

“To strong land they give from 40 to 70 holla of 
lime shells to the Scotch acre.” P. Kineff, Stat. Aco., 
vi. 202. • 

LIMESTONE-BEADS, «. pi. The name 
given by miners to the Entrochi, Lanarks. 

“The Entrochi — 1^ workmen in Kilbride are — oallsd 
limestone-heads'' lire’s Hist. Rutherglen, p. 319, 320. 

LIME-WORK, Limr-wark, «. A place 
where limestone is^dug and bnmt, S. 

“ Lime is much used in the district of Urquhart, 
which is disposed of at Gartaly, a lime^wcrh belonging 
to Sir James Grant of Grant.” Agr. Surv. Invom., 
p. 41. 
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LIMITOITR, «. An itinerant and begging 
friar. Tyndale ^ves a different view of 
the meaning of this word. 

1 chanw the vit as I have ellis, 

Be haue relicicis, beidis and bellis, 

Be ermeitU that in desertia dwelUs, 

Be limitoru and tarlochis. 

Phihtus^ S. P. iil 48. 

Skinner suppoeesthat this was seller of indulgences, 
thus denominated as limiting or fixing the price for each 
sin. Jon. defines the term as denoting a friar or monk 
who discharged his office within certain liinU& or 
Ixmnds. From the Visions of P. Ploughman it appears, 
iimeed, that the /imifour was properly a confessor, who, 
by viitue of episcopal letters* although he had no 
parochial charge, was authorized to hear confession and 
grant absolution within a certain district. R. do 
Langland describes him metaphor, in allusion to a 
surgeon. 

Conscience called a leche that coulde well shriue ; 

Go salueth tho that sick bon, & through syn wounded, 
Shrift shope sharpe salue, and made hem do peiiaunce, 
For her misdodes that they wrought had. — 

The frere hereof harde. anil hyed nyni ful fast 
To a lord for a letter, leaue to haue curen, 

As a curatour he were ; and came with his letters. 

Boldly to the bishop, and hys briefe had 
In countreys there he came in confession to h^re. 

The writer then gives a character of a friar of this 
description ; which, in that ago, it may bo supposed, 
was by no means^singular. 

I knew such one once, not cyght winters passed. 

Came in thus coped, at a court where f dwelled, 

And was my lordes leche, aud my ladyes l)oth. 

And at last this limitour, tho my lorde was oiite, 

He salu^ so our women, till some were with chiide. 

— Here is Contrition, quod Couscieiico, my. cousin sore 
wounded. 

Comfort him, utiod Conscience, & take kepe to hys soores. 
The plasters oi the Person^ and iioudei-s t>eaten to sore, 
He letteth hem lig ouer long, k loth is to chaungc hem. 
From lenten to lenten his piaster.s bitoii. 

That is oner long, quod tins Umitory 1 leue I shall amend 
it ; 

And goeth & gropeth Contrition, and gauo him a plaster 
Of a priuy payment, and I shall prayo for yon. — 

Ibus he k gathereth, and gloscth thcr he shriueth, 
Till contrition had cleno forgotten to crie, k to weiie, 

And wake for his workes, as he was wont to do. 

P, Ploughman^ Fol. ult. Edit., 1661. 

The character given by Chaucer is nearly alike — 

A Frere ther was, a wanton and a mery, 

A Limitour, a ful solcmpne man. 

In all tho ordres foiire is non that can 
So moche of daliaiico and fayre langage. 

— His tIpiHJt was ay farsed ful of knives, 

And pinnes, for to given fayre' wives, 

—Somewhat he lisped for his wantonnesse, 

To make his English swete upon his tonge ; 

And in his harping, whan that he Imdde songe. 

His eyen twinkeled in his hed aright, 

As don the sterres in a frosty night. 

CayU, r, Prol, v. 208-271. 

“ Howbeit Buche maner sendynges wq not worldly, 
as pryncea sende theyr Ambasadours, no nor as freres 
•end theyr lymytera to gather theyr brotherhedes 
whiohe muate obeye whether they wyll or wyll not.” 
Obedyence of a Crysten man, F. 50, a. 

LIMM, 9. Synon. with Limmer, as applied 
to a female ; generally, a wild limm^ Upp. 
Lanarks., S. A. V. Limb. 

LIMMAR, Limmer, 9. 1 . A scoundrel^ a 

worthless fellow. 

“ Th« noblis hauand gret indignation in lykwise of 
the trubyl falling baith to tham and thair commonis, 


•end ane oertane of gentyl men as ambassatonris to 
king Gryme, persuading hym in thair naxne to deuoid 
hym of vnhappy & mischeuous Ummaria, in ^hom he 
had ouir gret confidence.” Bellend. Cron., B. xi., c. 
13. Posthabitis scekratorum sententiis, Booth. Used 
also for nebulo, Ibid., c. 14. V. Lurdanb. 

God send grace to our Queue Regent, 

Be law to mak sic punishuient, 

To gar lynimars forbeir 
For till oppress the innocent. 

Now into this new yeir, 

Maitland Poenis, p. 279. 

Limmer is used in our laws os equivalent to thief} 
rieoer. 

**8ik hea bene, and presentlio is tho barbarous 
cruelties, aud dailic hoirachippes of tho wicked 
thieves and limtne.rs of tho ctaiiucs and surnames 

following, &c. This miscliicf and schamefull dis- 

ordour increasis, and is imrishod bo the oversight, 
hounding-out, receipt, maintenance, and not punish- 
ment of the tliievos, Hminers aiul vagabonds,” Acts, 
Ja. VI., 1594, c. 227 ; Murray. 

Mr. Pinkerton justly observes, that li/mmar, like 
ahreuo, E., was anciently niasculiuo. It is still thus 
used, Aberd. 

1 liitcht about Lyrncssus wa’as 
Till I my time cou’d see ; 

Sync gart the hpnnu’rs talc thoir heels. 

• Poems in the, UneJian Dialect, p. 19. 

V. also p. 2. 

Chaucer uses limtr for a blood-hound, Fr. tirnkr, i<l. 
licneo it might be used metaphor, for one, who, like a 
blood'houml, was constantly in pursuit of prey. Tent. 
luymer, however, is rendered, insidiator, from iufffii-tn, 
observaro, insidiuri. According to tho latter, fimmar 
might originally denote one who lays snares for others, 
who lies in wait to deceive, 

Ben Jonson uses limmer loivne in a similar sense, in 
his Sad Shepherd. 

— Hence with ’horn, limmr.r lowne, 

Thy vermin, and thy sellu, thy lelle (sic) arc one. 

Dan. lummer, denotes “a long luVjbcr, a looby, a 
booby Wollf. In a similar souse wo call an idle in- 
dolent woman, “ a lazy limmer f 

2. Ill vulgar language', a woman of loose* iiian- 
iiers, S. 

“Kate and Matty, tlio Ummers, gaed aff wi’ twa o’ 
Hawley’s dragoons, ainl 1 hae twa new queans instead 
o’ them.” Wavorley, iii. 21(i. 

3. Limmei'y however, is often used as an op- 
probrious term, e.xprcssivc of displeasure, 
when it is not absolutely meant to e.xliibit 
the charge of immorality, S. 

Limmery, 8. Villainy, eleceit. 

Of Scotland v^ell, the Friars of F'aill, 

The limmery laug lies lastit ; 

The Monks of .Melro.s made glide kaill 
On Friday when they fastit. 

S2i(x. Godly Songs, j). 37. 

LIMMERS, 8 . pi. The sliafta of a cart, Te- 
viotdale. V. Lvmouius. 


LIMNARI^, LrMouuis, Lymmour, «. pi. 
The shafts of a cart or chaiiot. 

Tlie cartis stand with lymouris bondit strek. 

Doug, Virgil, 287, 5. 

Lymmouria, ibid. 426. 47. 


The lymnaris wer of burnioit gold. 

Palace 


Birneiaty 1579. 


of Uenvoar, I 83. 
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“ Limmers^ a pair of shafts ; North. Limbers^ thills 
or shafts ; Bcrksh.’* Gl. Grose. 

The shafts or trams of a oart are still called the Urn- 
mer$, Toviotdale. 

Rudd, derives it from Fr. limon, limonsy id. Whence 
the phrase cheval Hmonier^ a thill horse. Menage 
ridiculously imagines that Umon is instead of timoji, 
from terno. It may naturally be traced to Isl. /iw, pi. 
/imaTf Sw. lP7nt pl* lemmar^ rami arborum; Su,-G. 
/iriuif (amrif lemmf tabula, asser. 

[LIMPITS, TO SOW. ^‘To chew limpets 
and to eject them from the mouth upon tlie 
water, in order to attract fish to the boat.” 
Gl. Shetl., Isl. doa, to squander ; to scatter, 
as sowing seed. 

Soa is an old heathen word of which the etymology 
is doubtful. Most prob. it is the root word to an 
atonement, and originally meant to Bacrijiee^ to make an 
offering : a meaning, which so far explains the custom 
of sowing limpits^ and shows it to be of great antiquity. 
V. Icelandic Diet., Cleasby and Vigfussoii.] 

LIMPUS, s, A worthless woman, Mcarns. 

Isl. Ihnp-iaz, deficore. 

LIN, L YN, LYNN, a. LA cataract, a fall 
of water, S. ; sometimes li/nclf Rudd. 

“ Bccaus mony of the watteris of Scotland ar full of 
lynnist als sonc as thir salmond cumis to the /yw, thay 
leip.” Bellend. Descr. Alb., c. 11. 

The water lynnys rowtis, and eiiery lyiid 
Quliislit niid brayit of the souohand wynd. 

iJoug, Virgil^ 201, 23. 

Tt grows ay l»ralder to the sea, 

Sen owre the lin it cainc. 

CAerrie and SlaSt at. 110. 

2. The pool into which water falls over a 
precipice, the pool beneath a cataract, S. 

1 saw a river riu 

Oiitoure a steipie rock of stanc, 

Syne lyehtit in a lin. 

Cherrie and Slae, st. 0. 
The shallowest water makes iiiai-st din. 

The deadest pool the deepest linn, 

The richest man least truth within, 

Tho’ he prel'entsl bo. 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 92. 
Then iij) and spake the popinjay, 

Says— “ What needs a’ this dm ? 

It w'as his light leinman took his life, 

And hided him in the linn.'* 

Ibid., ii. 49. 

The face of a precipice, Selkirks. 

“ After much labour we completed this cave, throw- 
ing the stuir into the torrent below, so that tho most 
mmuto investigator could not distinguish the smallest 
difference in the linn, or face of the precipice.” Brow- 
nie of Bodsbeck, ii. 70, 

4. A* shrubby ravine, Roxh. ; Clench synon. 
This is only a slight variation from the preceding 
sense. 

This is obviously the sense of lyn given by Sibb., 
“ two opposite contiguous cliffs or litnghs covered with 
brushwood.” It indeed denotes any place where there 
are steep rocks and water, though there is no waterfall. 

It seems uncertain which oi these is the primary 
sense. For A.-S. hlynna denotes a torrent, Isl. Und, 
a cascade, aqua scaturiens, Verel. Ind. : and C. B. 
Ihynn, Arin. l(n, Ir. lin, a pool. 


I have met with no evidence that lyn is used in the 
sense given by Sibb., as denoting “two opposite con- 
tiguous cliffs or heughs covered with brushwood.” 

To Lin, v, a. To hollow out the ground by 
force of water, Roxb. 

Lin-keepbr, «. A large fresh-water trout, 
which is supposed to keep possession of a 
particular pool or Knw, Kinross. 

IjIN-Lyar, 5 . The same with Lin^kaepevy 
Fife. , 

LIN, Linn, v. w. [1. To sit down, to rest 
upon or lean against, Shetl. Dan. Icane, 
Sw. Idnay to lean.] 

2. To cease, to desist. [Isl. linna, id.] 

“Yet our northern prikkers, the borderers, not- 
withstanding, with great enormitie, (as thought me) 
and hot imlyke (to be playu) unto a masterless hounde 
houyling in a hie wey, when he hath lost him he 
way ted upon, sum hoopyng, sum whistelyng, and 
moste witn crying a Berwyhel a Benmjkt! a Fenwyke! 
a Fenuyyke! a B aimer, a Bulmer! or so otherwise as 
tlieyr capteina names wear, never linnde those troub- 
lous and daungerous noyses all the night long.” 
Patten’s Account of Somerset’s Expedition, Dalyell’s 
Fragments, p. 76. ‘ 

For th’ uncle and tho nephew never Im, 

Till out of Canaan they nave chac’t them clean. 

Z. Boyd's Garden of Zim, p. 26. 

“ Never lin, signifies not to tire or give over.” Clav. 
Yorks. 

This term is still used in the same sense, Ettr. For. 

“Wed, the gled, ho fand them sae fat and sae gusty, 
that he never linned till he had taen away every cmcken 
that the wife had.” Perils of Man, i. 238. 

LIN, Line, s. Flax or what is elsewhere 
called lint, Dumfr. 

This, although provincial in S., is given by Junius 
and Johns, as E. It seems to have been formerly the 
general pronunciation in S., as far as Wo may md|Q;o 
from the composite term Linget or Linseed, A.-S. Un, 
C.B. llin, Belg. lijn, Fr. Un, Lat. Ztn-um, id. 

LINARICH, 8. A sea-plant. 

“ They use the sea-plant Linarich to cure the 
wound, and it proves eneetual for this purpose, and 
also for the megrim and burning. — The green sea-plant 
Linarich is by them apply’d to the temples and fore- 
head to dry up defluxions, and also for drawing up the 
tonsels.” Martin’s West Isl., p. 77. 

To LINOH, V. n. To halt, to limp, Ettr. 
For. 

Su.-G. linba. Germ, linckten, claudicare. 

LINCUM LIGHT. 

Thair kirtillis wer of lincum Uchi, 

Weill prest with mony plaittis. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 2, 

This has been understood as denotii^ some cloth, of 
a light colour, made at Lincoln, Mr. nnkerton, how- 
ever, says, that it is a common Glasgow phrase for 
very licht, and that no particular cloth was made at 
Lincoln; Maitland Poems, p. 460, Append. Sibb. 
also thinks it not probable that this signifies “any 
cloth manufactured at Lincoln, but merely linen ; * 
Chron. S, P., ii. 868. 
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With respect to the phrase being used in Glasgow, 
I can only say, that during twenty years residence 
there I never neard it. But although it were used, it 
would rather strengthen the idea that the allusion 
were to Lincoln ; as suggesting that the colour referred 
to, which was brought from that city, excelled any 
other. 

It confirms the common interpretation, that the 
phrase lincum green frequently occurs. 

His merry men are a* in ae liverye clad, 

O’ the Linkome grme sae gaye to see. 

OuMato Mwrtay^ Minstrelsy Border^ i. 8. 

As Spencer uses the phrase Lincolne green4>^ there is 
nocoom to doubt as to the meaning of the allusion. 

All in a woodman’s iacket ho was clad, 

Of Lincolfie greener belayd witli silver lace. 

V. Sir TruHtrem, Note, p. 256. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add that the term 
Uncum is not only used with respect to the colour, but 
the peculiar texture or mode of manufacture. 

Ano sark maid of the linkotne tvfj/ne, 

Ane gay grenc cloke that will nociht stonye. — 

Bannatyne Poetm^ p. 160, st. 8. 

LIND, Lynd, «. A teil or limo tree, E. 
linden^ 

Lscht 08 the lynd is a common allusion, because of the 
lightness of this tree ; as Virg. uses the plirase, tilia 
Georg, i. 173. 

Set in stAle of that man, licht as hjndy 

Outhir ano cloud or ano waist nuft of wyiid. 

hotly. Virgil, 316, 6. 

I wait it is the spreit of Gy, 

Or ell is lie be the sky, 

And licht as the lytul, 

Bannatyne Por.ms^ j). 173, st. 2. 

It occurs also in P. Ploughman - 

Was never leafe upon and liglitcr tlicroaftor. 

Pol. 7. a. 

This allusion seems to have had its origin from the 
use anciently made of the bark of this tree ; oaj)ecially 
as bonds and fetters were formod of it. It was em- 
ployed for this purpose so early as tlio time of Pliny. 
Inter cortciem ct lignum tenues tunicas multiplici 
merabrana, e quibus vincula tiliae vocaiitur. Hist. 
Lib. 16, c. 14. Wachter observes that the Germans 
call l)ouds of this kind lindenbasty i.e., vincula tiliacea ; 
and that, from these fetters, the Swedes not only give 
the name of linden tracy but also of basty to the tree 
itself, from bind-etiy to bind. 

“ U nder the litid, under the teil tree, or any tree, or in 
woods ; a way of speaking very usual with poets.” 
Rudd. 

I haif bene banneist undir the lynd 
'I’liis lang tynio. that iiaiie could me fyiid, 

Quhill now with tliis last cistiii wynd, 

I am cum heir. — 

Bannatyne PomiSy p. 176. 

Lord Hailes renders this phrase, “ under the line of 
equator.” As this language was used with respect to 
those who were in a ramblmg state, eith=>r from choice 
or from neceraity, the poet seems to p'ay on the words 
by bis allusion io the eastern wind ; as if this had 
brought him b^k from the regions under the equator. 
But at most it is merely a lusus poeticus. The phrase- 
ology properly signifies, being in tlie woods. 

^are bousis tbay forbow, and leuis waist, 

And to the woddis socht, as tbay war chaist, 

^d lete thare nekkis and hare blaw with the wynd : 
Sum yther went yelland vnder (he lyndy 
Quhyl a’ the skyis of thare skrik fordyimis. 

Doug, Virgily 220, 40. 

synon. with to the 
^eoaats. We have a similar phrase in Adam Belly &c. 


Cloudeale walked a lytle beside, 

Look't under the grene wood Unde, 

Percy's Beliguesy i. 128. 

That this is the sense appears also from a passage in 
Gower- 

The kynges dough tor, which this sigh, 

For pure abassho drew her adrigh. 

And heldo her close vmier the bough , — 

And as she looked her aboiita, 

She sawo, comondo uniU^r the lyndcy 
A woman vpou an hors bohyn<lo. 

Con/. J/u.y Fol, 70, a, b. 

I find one instance of the phr.aso being used with tht‘ 
prep, on, as would seem, improperly— 

Grass on ground or beast on lind. 

Dunliary Kvergreen, ii. 57, st. 19. 

The teil tree is celebrated by the oM Northern Scalds. 
G. Andr. quotes the following passage from an ancient 
Isl. poem, where this tree is introduced as an emblem 
of tne return of Spring. 

Vex ydn, vellar rodna, 

Verpur lind, thriniur snerper. 

Crcscit assiduuM labor, prata rabesciint, 

Mutat colores Tilia, praolia exasporantur. 

As bonds are made of the bark of the teil-trcc, 
Ihro seems to think that it is denominated iyml from 
this circumstance, from linil-a, to bind. But G. 
Andr. gives tho word as primarily denoting a tree, 
and only applied, in a more conlined senso, to tho 
teil-troo : Jdndy arbor, lilia, p. 167. Lundr de- 
notes a wood : and it deserves observation, that Isl. 
writers use this term precisely in the same senso in 
whieh lind is used by our ohl poets. A ec veg til 

Imdar ; Ad sylvam mihi oundum osf : in quibus 

verbis poota cxiily ot ad syloas damnatusy siium statum 
respexit. Gl. Landnamabok. C. B. lltoyn also signi- 
fies a wood, a tree. 

Thu.s, it seems natural to conclude, either that this 
phrase, under the lyml, did not originate from lindy the 
toil-tree, but Isl. lun<Uur, a wood ; or, that tho name, 
originally denoting a wood in general, camo to be 
transferred to one particular species of tree, bocaua^ of 
the great jiartiality that our ancestors had for it, both 
because oi its beauty and its usefulness. 

LINDER, s. A short gown, shaped like a 
mail’s vest, with sleeves, worn botli hy old 
women and hy children ; Ang. 

This garment, which is generally made of him* 
woollen cloth, sits close to the body, and has a num- 
lier of flaps or skirts all round, hanging down about 
six inches from the waist. The tradition in Ang. is, 
that it was borrowed from the Danes, and has been in 
use since tho period of their inv.isions. 

Perhaps q. lendir, from Isl. lemlar, lum))i, because 
this garment sits close to tho loins or reins ; or Su.-G. 
Isl. Itnda, a girdle. Lind-a, v, signifies to swaddle. 

To LINE, v. a. To beat. Hence, a game in 
which a number of hoys beat one of the 
party with their hats or caps, is called Line 
him out ; Ang. 

[To LINE Wr. 1. To line the ribs ir?*, to 
make hearfy meal of, to sati.sfy ; as, “ He 
lindt his ribs wJ beef an’ broth,” S. 

2. To line the loaf to put into one^s hand 
as payment, reward, gi’atuity. or alms; as 
He lined my loo/ wt a poun’ note, Clydes., 
Banffs.] 
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[Linin, Linan, 8. A low word for food; 
specially applied to good food or a hearty 
meal, ibid.] 

[Lineburd, 5. The starboard or right side of 
a boat, so called because the fishing-/wi5« 
are used this side. Dan. line, Su.-G. lin-a, 
and bord, the upper part or deck of a vessel. 
Gl. Shetl.] 

[Ltne-scoll, 8. A box for holding fishing- 
lines, ibid.] 

LING, 8. 1. A species of grass, Ayrs. 

** All beyond the mountains is a soft mossy ground, 
covered with heath, and a thin long grass called ling 
by the country people." P. Ballantrae, Statist. Acc., 
i. 105. 

Johns, renders E. ling, heath ; although, from the 
authority he gives, it is evidently different. It is used 
in the same seuso, A. Bor. V. Gl. Grose. 

2. Draw limj, Scirpus cespitosus, Linn.” 
Agr. Suiw. Ayrs., p. 485. 

3. Pull ling, cotton grass, Eriophorum vagi- 
natuni, Linn. 

** There is a moss plant with a white cottony head 
growing in mosses, which is the first spring food of the 
sheep. It springs in February, if the weather is fre»h. 
It is commonly called pull ling. The sheep take what 
is above the ground tendeidy in their mouths, and 
without biting it draw up a long white stalk," P, 
Linton, Tweedd. Statist. Acc., i. 133. 

Denominated perhaps from being thus ilrawn up or 
2 niU€d by the sheep. Its synon. name is Canna 

POWN, q. V. 

4. Flowering heath, Shetl.; Nor. ling, heather.] 

This seems indeed the primary and proper sense. 
Isl. ling, erica, parva virgulta proferentia baccas ; O, 
Andr., 167. Ling, in Berwicks., denotes heath of the 
first year, when it has the form of a thin long grass. 
Afterwards it is called htather. The sliepherds sneak 
of “ heather- bells, bent and //«</," in distinction from 
each other. 

LING, Lyno, 8. A line, hi ane ling, 1. 
In a straight line, straight forward. 

Schir Oviles. Sohir Iwell, in haudis war hyut, 

And to the lufly castell war led in ane lyng. 

Oawan ana Uol,,i\\. 10. 

2. The phrase ifl used to denote expedition in 
motion, “quick career in a straight line;” 
Shirr. Gl. 

Than twa discuverowris have thai taiic,— 

Thai hade tluimc ryd in4o a lyiia 
To 80 , qwhat done wes of that tuyng, 

Wyntmvyi, viii, 20. 207. 

‘ Gif the list row on syc, qiihat gift condigne 
Will thou gyf Nisus, ran swyft in ane lingt 

Dong. Virgil, 139, 26. 

Fr. ligne, Lat. Un-ea, * 

To LING, V, n. To move with long steps or 
strides, to go at a long pace, S. 

Aud thai that dnmkyii had off the wyne, 

Come ay wp Imuand iii a lyiie, 

Quhill thai the bataill come sa ner, 

That arowis fell among thahn ser. 

Barbom, xix. 356, MS. 


It is also applied to the motion of horses that have a 
long step. 

And quhair.that mony ga;^ gelding 
Befoir did in our mercat ling, 

Now skantlie in it may be sene 
Tuelf gait glydis, deir of a preine. 

Maitland Pqm$, p. 188. 

Shirr, renders it, to gallop, Gl. 

I know not whether this may be allied to Teut. 
lingh-en, to lengthen, or Ir. to skip or go away ; 

also, to fling or dart. 

To Link, v. n. 1, To walk smartly, to trip, S. 

Qiiheii sclio was furth and frie sche was rycht fain 
And merrylio linkit unto the mure. 

Umrysone, Chron. 8. P,,i. 113. 

The lasses now are linking what they dow, 

Aud fuiked never a foot for height nor how. 

Boss's Helenors, p. 73. 

2. Used to denote the influx of money. 

My dadie’s a delver of dikes, 

My mithor can card and spin ; 

And I am a tine fodgel lass, 

And the siller comes Hn^n in. 

Ritaon's S. Songs, i. 242. 

This seems a frequentative from lAng, v. 

I'he part, linking, is used in the sense of active, 
agile, S. 

— **A man that can whistle ye up a thousand or 
feifteen hundred linking lads to dc his will, wad hardly 
get fifty punds on his band at the Cross o* Glasgow.^’ 
Sob Roy, ii, 291. 

3. To do any thing quickly ; very commonly 
used to denote diligenco in spinning; as, 

“ She’s linhin^ awa’ at the wheel ;” So. of S., 
Gl. Sibb. 

Su.-G. Ixmh-a conveys an idea quite the reverse, tarde 
incetlere, ut sclent defatigati ; Ihre. 

To Link nff, Vi a. To do any thing with > 
cleverness and expedition, S. 

— " She cloutet a’ our^uds till they leukit like new 
frao tlie stock, and linkit'^ Y iqv twa hasps every day." 
Saxon and Gael, i. 100. 

Tlie verbs to lamp, to ling or laing, wd to Ztnir, all 
denote tlio action of the body in walking, but in dif- 
ferent respects. 7b lamp is to walk rather in a pranc- 
ing manner, lifting the feet high. To ling, or laing, 
is to take long steps, to move with a sort of swing, 
synon. with the phrase naigin awa*. To link, which is 
apparently a frequentative from Ling, is to walk with 
short and quick stops. 

LING AN, 1. Shoemaker’s thread, S. V. 
Lingel. 

2. A lash qr taw to a whip, Fife. 

This correlponds nearly with the Isl. term men- 
tioned under Lingel. 

LIN GAT, 8. An ingot; Fr. lingot 

Item, twa lingattis of gold." Inventories, p. 10. 

To LINGE, Lynge, v. a. To flog, to beat, 
Gall. , 

Linged, lashed, beaten." Gall. Enoycl. 

I know not if this can have any connexion with 
O. Teut. Unss-en, lents-en, solvere ; as we use the v. 
to Pay metaph. in the same sense. 
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LINQEL,Lingle,«. 1. Shoemaker’s thread, 
S.; also pron. lingan^ Fr. ligneuL A. Bor. 
langoty the strap of the shoe, Gl. Grose. 

Nor hinds wi* elson and hemp lingl-e, 
l^t soloing shoon out o’er the ingle. 

Hamsay's roenis^ ii. 203. 
The canty cobler quats his sta*, 

His rozet an’ his lingam. 

His buik has dreed a sair, sair fa* 

Frae meals o’ bread an’ ingans. 

FergiismrCa PoemSj ii. 61. 

In the same sense it occurs in 0. E. ** Lyngell that 
sputers sowe with, [Fr,] chefgros, ligueir Palsgr. B. 
iii. F. 45. 

Isl. Ungiat lamina, smpius coriacoa oblonga ; lial- 
dorson. 

2. A bandage. 

— Or louses of thy lingels sa lang as thay may last. 

Polwai't. 

V. Bouk. 

Linda is the word used in this sense in Su.-O.: 
hence Hndebemf a child wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
lunga, a girth or thong of leather. 

[3. Anything of considerable lengtli of its 
kind ; applied to twine, rope, etc. 

4. A speech, sermon, poem, when long and 
loose. * 

5. A person of long, lanky make, Clydes., 
Banffs.] 

To Lingel, Lingle, v. a. 1. To hind firmly, 
as shoemakers do leather with their thread. 

Come like's cobler, Doiiald MucGillavry, 

Beat them, and bore them, and Hvgd them cleverly. 

Jacobite JielicSf i. 10*2. 

[2. To couple the legs of a horse, to prevent 
it from wandering from the pasture. The 
same as langel, S.J 

[To Lingle-aff, r. a. 1. To unroll. 

2. To repeat from memory a gi*eat deal. 

3. To speak with fluency, Gl. Banffs.] 

[I.<INGL1N-AFF, part . Used also as a 5 . in 
senses 1 and 2 of r., ibid,] 

LingeIj-taiIi’d, qdj, A term applied to a 
woman whose clothes hang aw kwardly, from 
the smallness of her shape below, S, 

LINGER, B, Prob., the furniture of a house. 

‘‘The same day they spoiled ny lord Regentis 
■ Ittdgene, and tuik out his pottis and panes, &c., his 
linger about his hous with sum canabie boddis, albeit 
t»he^y were of* little importance. ” Baunatyne’s J oumal. 

Apparently the furniture, q. what belongs to the 
house. Teut. langh-eut promere, suppeditare ; verlangh, 
reB necessaria. 

LINGET, B. Properly, a rope binding the 
fore foot of a horse to the hinder one, to 
prevent him from running off, Ang. 

Su.-G. funis crassior. V. Lakqet, Lingel, s, 

VOL. flf. 


LINGET, Linget-seed, s. The seed of flax, 
lint-seed, pron. linseed. This is usually called 
lingety S. B. pron. like Fr. lingey flax; A.-S. 
linsaedy lini semen, 

“Sik-like, that nano of the subjects of this realme, 
take upon hand, to carry or transport foorth of this 
realinc, ony maner of linniug claith, linget seed^' &c. 
Acts, Ja. VI. 1673, c. 69, Murray. 

[Linoet-oil, 8, Lint-seed oil, Mearns.] 

LINGIS, Lings, term, Sumner has observed 
that this termination, added to an adj., 
forms a subst. denoting an object possessing 
the quality expressed by the adj. Hence 
also, perhaps, the adv. of this form, as 
hacklhujisy hlindlingisy half-limjisy langlingis, 
newlingisy &c. 

According to Johnstone, Gloss. Lodbrok, p. 69, Isl. 
ling is a termination corre.sponding to Uis^ in Lat. 
affabiVw. 

It would seem, however, in Isl. sometimes to convey 
the idea expressed by alvngst^ S. abingis^ q. by the 
length of the object rcfciTcd to. Thus haklengis signi- 
fies hackwanl ; retrorsuni, Verel. S. grnfvhjngU 
appears to 8Ugg(?st the same idea ; q. extended at one’s 
fuU length on the belly. 

In common pronunciation what was formerly writ- 
ten lingis, or /ing/i^ is softened into 
In Dan. it assumes a different fonn ; Baglamds^ 
backwards. At gaae hagfaends, to go backwards, to 
retreat, Wolti' ; Baden exj>l. ImglaendSy recessim ; and 
also by liggende paa rygyeUf reclinis ; auj)inus. The 
termination laendsih-m seemsto boformed from lamgde^ 
longitutlo. 

Ling in A.-vS. is also a common termination, denoting 
diminution. 

LINGIT, adj, 1. Flexible, pliant; Pmgit 
claithy cloth of a soft texture, E. Loth. 

Lrmjeny limber. North.” Gl. Grose. 
V. Lenyie. 

This term includes a variety of ideas, length or tall- 
ness, limberness, and agility, South of S. 

“ ‘Hout,’ — said auld John, ‘try him, he’s but a saft 
fcckless-like chiel ; 1 think yo neeilna be sac feared for 
him.’ ‘ It is a’ yo ken,’ said another ; ‘ do iiae ye see 
that he’s Imgit like a grew [grcyhouinlt—and he’ll rin 
like ane ; — they say he rins faster than a horse can 
gallop.’” A need. Pastoral Life, Edin. Monthly Mag., 
June 1817, p. 248. 

2. Thin, lean, wanthriven ; especially applied 
to an animal that is very lank in the belly ; 
as, “ the lingit cat,” “ She’s just like a lingit 
huddo ;” Iloxb. 

LINGLE-BACK, “ A long weak back ;” 
Gall. Encycl. [V. Lingel, b, 5.] 

[LININS, 8, pi. Shirt-sleeves; “I was 
standin’ i’ my bare linins,” Gl. Shetl.] 

[To LINK, V, n, V. under To Ling.] 

To LINK, V, n. To walk arm in arm, S. 

“ Linked . — Persons walking arm in arm, are said to 
be linked or huiked,” i.e., hooked. Gall, ^cycl. 
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LINK, 8. A division of a peat stack, Gall. 

Links 0 * /*«a<«.—Each division— is called a link; 
so the stack is made up of links/* Gall. Eucycl. 

LINKIE, adj. Sly, waggish ; as, “ a Unite 
loon;^ Roxb. 

Linkie, 8 . 1. A roguish or waggish person, 

one much given to tricks, Roxb. 

2, A deceitful person, one on whom there can 
be no dependance, S. A. 

This may be from E. link ; as the term is often il- 
lustrated in this manner, “There are o’er mony links 
in his tail.” But Dan. links^ sinister, is also used in 
the sense of “sly, dexterous, crafty Wolff. 

LINKS, 5. pL Used as signifying locks. 

Her twa rosy lips are like kainedrappit liiimoy, 

Her twa laugliing eeii uinang lads are uucuniiy ; 

Her links o’ bla(jk haire owre her ahoutherH fa’ bori- 
liie. Item. Nithsd. and Oall. p. 93. 

LINKS, 8. pi. 1. The windings of a river, S. 

“ Its numerous windings, called Unks^ form a great 
numljcr of beautiful peninsulas, wliich, being of a 
very luxuriant and fertile soil, give rise to the following 
old rhyme : 

“ The lainlslup of the bonny Links of Forth, 

Is bettor than an Earldom in tho North.” 

Niiumo’s Stirlingshiix), p. 439, 440. 

2. The rich ground lying among tlie windings 
of a river, S. 

Attune the lay that should adorn 
Ilk verse descriptive o* tho morn ; 

Whan round Fort n ’a Links o’ waving corn 
At peep o’ dawn, 

Frac brooiny knowe to whitening thorn 
He raptur’d ran. 

• MacneilCa Poems^ ii. 13. 

i\. The sandy flat ground on the sea-shore, 
covered with what is called bent-grass^ furzey 
&c., S. This term, it has been observed, is 
nearly synon. with dotvnsy E. In this sense 
wo speak of the Links of Leith, of Mon- 
trose, &c. 

“ Upoun the Palme Sonday Evin, tho Frenchc had 
thamosolfis in battell array upoun the Links without 
Leyth, and had scut furth thair skirmisheai's.” Knox's 
Hist., p. 223. 

“ In his [the Commissioner’s] entry, I think, at Leith, 
as much honour was done unto him as ever to a king in 
our country. — We were most conspicuous in our black 
cloaks, above five hundred on a braeside in the Links 
alone for his sight.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 01. 

This passa^*., wo may observe by the way, makes us 
acquainted with tho costume of the clergy, at least when 
tlioy attended the Gcnei*al Assembly, in the reign of 
Charles 1. The etiouette of the time I'equircd that 
they should all have black cloaks, 

“The island of Westray — contaii\s, on the north 
and south-west sides of it, a great iiumlier of graves, 
scattered over two extensive plains, of that nature 
which are called links in Scotland.” Barry’s Orkney, 
p. 205. “ Sandy, flat ground, generally near the sea,’ 

N. ibid. 

4. The name has been transferred, but impro- 
perly, to ground not contiguous to the sea, 
either because of its resemblance to the 


beach, as being sandy and barren ; or as 
being appropriated to a similar use, S. 

Thus, part of the old Borough-muir of Edinburgh is 
called Bruntsjield Links, The most probable reason of 
the designation is, that it having been customary to 
play at golf on the Links of Leith, when the ground in 
the vicinity of Bruntsfield came to be used in the same 
wiw, it was in a like manner called Links. 

In the Poems ascribed to Rowley, linchs is used in a 
sense which bears some affinity to this, being rendered 
by Chatterton, bank. 

’ITiou limed ryver, on thie Unche maie bleede 

Champyons, whose blonde wylle wythe thie * 
watterres flowe. 

Elir^ and/ Jag, ^ v. 37, p. 21. 

This is evidently from A.-S. hlinc^ agger limitaneus ; 
quandoque privatorum agros, quandoque paroecias, et 
alia loca dividons, finium instar. “A bank, wall, or 
causeway between laud and land, between parish and 
parish, as a boundary distinguishing the one from the 
other, to this day in many places called a Liwah ;** 
Somn. 

According to tho use of the A.-S. term, links might 
be q. tho boundaries of the river. But, I /apprehend, 
it is rather from Germ. lenk-eUf flectere, vertere, as 
denoting the bendings or curvatures, whether of the 
water, or of the land contiguous to it. 

8ir J. Sinclair derives links “ from Zinpr, an old Eng- 
lish word, for down, heath, or common.” Observ., p. 
194. But the term, as we have seeh, is sometimes ap- 
Xilied to the richest land. 

[LTNKS-GOOSE, a. The common Shiel- 

drakc, Orkn.] 

LINKUM-TWINE, a. Packthread, Aberd. 

“ His hose wore linkuni-twine,*’ Old Song, 

Perhaps originally brought from Lincoln, like Lin» 
cum green, 

I [LIN-LYAR, a. V. Lix-kebpek.] 

[IjINNS. Pieces of wood or other material 
over which a boat iiis drawn, stretchers, 
01. Shetl.] 

I LIN-PIN, L 1 N.SH-PIN, Lint-pin, a. The 
linclipin, S., Lancasli. 

Su.-G. luntaf paxillus axis, Belg. londse, 

LINS. A termination common in S. as hal- 
Jllnsy blhidlinSf &c. V. LiNGiS. 

To LINSII, V. n. To liop, Dumfr. Hence, 

Linsh, s. a hop, ibid. V. LiNCii, v. 

To LINT, a. To seat, to unbend. To 
lint one's hough, to sit down for a little 
while, Shetl. 

Isl. Umd-a, sedem sibi figere, pret. lendti ; from the 
idea of reaching kind, a figure borrowed from a nauti- 
cal life. Dan. 7en4-e, v. n. signifies to stay, to tarry. 

To Lint, v. n. To rest, pause. ‘‘He wadiia 
let mo tint or I did it he would not let 
me rest, or he would give me no peace, 
Mearns. 

Isl. Su.-G. k*«d-a, cessare, desinere. 
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LINT-BELLS, a. pi. The blossom or flower 
of flax, when growing, S. 

The frugal wifie garrulous wiU tell, 

Uow 'twas a towmoud auld, sin’ Itnt was i the bell, 

Burns. 

Lint-bows, s. The pods containing the 
seeds of flax, S. V. Bow, s. 2. 

Lint-brake, s. An instrument used for 
breaking or softening flax, in place of the 
fluted rollers of the flax-mill, previous to 
the operations of rubbing and swingling, 
Teviotd. 

[Lint-OOBLE, 8a A pond in which flax is put 
to rot, to separate the fibre from the rest 
of the plant, Gl, Banifs.] 

Lint-ripple, «. V. Ripple. 

Lint-straik, s. “ A head or handful of new 
dressed flax Gall. Encycl. 

Lint-tap, s. As much flax as is usually 
laid on a rock for being spun off, S. 


LINTIE, The linnet, S. 

**She wrought like a ncOTO, sang like a Untie, was 
always contented and cheerful” cWpbell, ii. 75. 

LINTWHITE, Ltntquhit, a. A linnet, 
S., often corr. Untie ; P'ringilla, linota, Linn. 

“The lyntquhU sang cunterpoint quhen the oszil 
yolpit,” Comply., p. 60, 

0 sweet ar Ooila’s haugb.s an' woods, 

When lintwhites chauiit aumng the huda. 

Bunis^ iii. 25J. 

Larks, gowclspinks, mavises and linties. 

V. OoLDSPiNK. JUmsaifs ii. 616. 

A,-S. Ivietwige, Aelfr. Gl. ; supposed to receive its 
‘ name from feeding on the seed of flax, also linet ; as 
for the same reason, in^Genn. flachejinkc, q. a flax- 
flneh ; Sw. hampspink, M., q. a hemp-iiiich, as feeding 
on the seed of hemp. C. B, llinos, a linnet, according 
to Junius, from Uin, lint. 


[LIOAG. V. Leog.] 
[LIOO. V. Lubit.] 


To LIP, V. a. To break p ieces from the face 
of edge-tools ; as, “ Tve lijypit my pen- 
knife,* S. ; evidently from E. lip^ a. 

[To LIP , Va a. and n. 1. To fill to the brim, to 
give full measure, S. 


2. To be full to overflowing ; with prep. oVr, 


3. To be sunk to the edge, so that water Is 
apt, or about, to flow in ; spoken of a boat 
or any vessel, S.] 

[Lippbn, Lipping, adj. 1. Full to the brim, 
apt to overflow, S. 

2. Sunk to the edge, &c. V. S.] 


[To LIPPEN, V. a. and ». To rely, to tmst ; 
as, “ I canna lippen him wi' siller,” “ I was 
lippenin’ on ye cornin’ yestreen,” S. V. 
Lippin.] 

[Lippenix, Lipnin, a. Trust, reliance.] 

LIPPENING, part. adj. Occasional, acci- 
dental, Loth. 

“ I aye telled the gudeman ye meant weel to him ; 
but he take the tout at every bit lippening word.” 
Bride of Lammermoor, i. 312. 

This has no proper connection with Lippin, Lippen, 
to expect. It indeed conveys an idea rather directly 
the reverse. Shall we suppose that it has originated 
from A.>S. hkapemle, saliens, exsiliens; o. a word 
leajiing out without previous intention ? Isl. hliop, is 
used to denote precipitancy, from idaup-a, currei'o. 

LTPPER. A tei'm used as forming a super- 
lative. Thus cattle are said to be Upper 
faty wlien very fat, Roxb. 

LUMPER, 8a Leprosy. 

“ Quhen thir ambassatouria was brocht to his pre- 
sence, he apperit to thair sicht sa ful of Upper, that lie 
was repute be thayrn maist horribyll creature in erd.'’ 
Bclleiid. Cron., B. ix. c. 19. Lepra, infecto. Booth. 
Wyntow’n writes hpyr. V. Apon. 

Fr. lepre, Lat. lapra, id. 

Lippeu, adja 1. Leprous. 

“Na Upper men sail enter within the portes of 
our burgh.— And gif any Upper man vses common* 
lie coutrair this our discharge, to come within our 
Imrgh, his claiths quherewith lie is cled, sail bo taken 
fra him, and sail be brunt ; and ho being naked, sail he 
ejected forth of the burgh.” 8tat. Gild, c. 16. 

2. Still used witli respect to those whose bodies 
are covered witli tlie smallpox, or Tiny 
general eruption ; Fife. 

Lyper is the orthography of Aberd. Reg. It is con- 
joined with its synonyme rncsell, 

“ Tlie qiihilk swine wes fimdin lypn\ mescll. ” V. 1 5. 

3. Applied to fish tliat are diseased, as synoii. 
witli myself q. v, 

“ They open the fishc, and hikes not quhithor they 
be mysol or lijrper fish or not.” (Jhalmcrlan Air, c. 21, 
8.9. is the only word used in the Lat. A.-S. 

hlenpere, leprosus. 

To LIPPER, V. n. [To ripple, to fret, Shctl.; 
hence, to foam, to tip with foam. Isl, 
Ideyp-af to agitate, to disturb.] 

Thare, a.s him thocht, siild be na sandis sehald. 

Nor yit na land birst lipperiny on the wallis, 

Bot qiihare the fliide went styl, and cahnyt al is, 

Bot stoiire or bidloiire, mnrrnoure, or mouyng, 

His .steuynnis thidder storing gan the Kyng. 

Long, Virgil, 3^, 61. 

[Lipper, Lqpper, 8. Foam, surf ; pi. lipperis^ 
lopperiSf foam-crested waves, or the tops of 
broken waves.] 

Tills Btoure sa hiistiious begoiiih to rise and grewe, 

Like as the .sey changi.s first his hewe 
In quhite lopperis by the wyiidis blast, 

Ibid., 226, 13. 

This may either be the same with tapper, to curdle, 
according to Budd., sometimes written topper, “os if 
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the sea were curdled ; ” or it may bo immediately 
allied to Moes.-G. htanp-an, A.-S. Afea;?-a», Su.-G. 
loep^a^ currere, whence loepare^ cursor ; especially as 
Germ, lauff-en, denotes the flowing of water, fluere, 
tnanaro, and Su.-G. foep, Isl, hlaup, laup^ are 

used as nouns in a similar sense. V. Lour. 

LIPPERJA Y, 8» A jackdaw or jay, Dumfr. ; 
perhaps q. leaper^jaj/, from its perpetual 
skipping. 

LIPPIE, 8. The fourth part of a peck, S. 

The usual way of reckoning ^ain in S. is by Lades, 
Bolls, Fi riots, Pecks, and Lippies. 

This is also written leippie in the oldest example of 
its use, as far as I have observed. 

— “Of quhoit nyne bolls, tua firlotts, tua pecks, tua 
UppieSt half hippie^ and four quarters of ano half 
hippie^*' &c. Acts Cha. I., Kd. 1814, V. 16. 

“Give each beast twice a day, morning and evening, 
— a lippy and a half of a peck] Linlithgow measure, 
of the beat oats, mixed with half the quantity of the 
bruised peas.*’ Maxwell’s Sol. Trans., p. 672. 

“ Lepe or basket. Sporta. Oalathua. Corcia. Canis- 
trum.” Prompt. Parv. “ LepCy or a basket, [Fr.] cor- 
beille Palsgr. B. iii. P. 44, b. Lepe had been also 
used to denote a sort of dsh-nct. “ Lepe for iiaaho 
takyng or kepinge. Naasa.” Prompt. Parv. “Nassa, 
a pyche or a lysshe lepe," Ort. Voeab. 

“ The stipend — consists of 6 bolls of wheat, 33 bolls 
3 pecks 1 lippie barley, 9 bolls 1 peck 1 Uppic meal, ” 
&c. Statist. Acc. P. Dalmenie, i. 236. 

Several vestiges of this word reniain in modern E. 
In Sussex, a leap or lih is half a bushel. In Essex, 
a seed leap or Uh is a vessel or basket in which corn is 
carried ; from A. *8. lenp^ a basket, saed leap^ a seed- 
basket, Ray. ** Le.apt a large deep basket; a chaff 
basket, North.” Gl. Grose. 

It occurs in 0. E. “Thei token that that was left 
of relifis sevene lep/ull;" in another MS., ^Heepls full.” 
WiclilF, Matt. 15. “Seven hepis." Mark 8. 

To this agrees Isl. hxup^ calathus, qujisillum ; Su.-G. 
/op, /orjy, mensura frumenti, sextam tonnao partem 
continens ; Hire. He also renders it by modi us. For 
although the cognate terms are used to denote certain 
measures, these differ much from each other. In Sw. 
laupsland denotes as much land iw is necessary for 
sowing this quantity of seed. In like manner, in S. 
we speak of a lippie's sawbuj^ especially as applied to 
flax-seed, i.e., as much ground as is reipiired for sowing 
the fourth part of a peck. Hence L. B. Itp-a^ a 
measure, accordiim to Lye, vo. Leap^ containing two 
thirds of bushel. But in the pass.ago quoted by 
him, it evidently signifies the third part of two bushels. 
Teut. loope korens denotes a bushel. For hope lands 
is expl. quadrans jugeri, agri spatium quod modio uiio 
conscri potest ; Kilian. Fris. loop^ the fourth part of 
!i bushel, synon. with viertele. 

To LIPPIN, Lypptn, liiPPRN, u. a. and n. 

1. To expect, to look for with cotifldeiice. 
Ill the w. form it is sometimes used without 
a prep.; at other times with /(?/•, S. 

“ Quharefore, I require you, in my inaist hartlie 
mancr, to send to me your resolut answer thairunto in 
writ with this berar, that I may perfitlie understand 
juhat I may lyppin." Lord Hume, Sadler’s Papers, i. 
599. 

Tills tre may happyn for to get , 

The kynd rwte, and in it lie sot. 

And sap to rccovyr syne 
Than is to lyppyn sum remedo. 

Wyntown^ vii. 4. 138. 

Tlie ford Aly.sawndjT ouro kyiigis sone, 

— At Roxburch weddyt Dame Margaret, 


The erle of Flawndyrs dowchtyr fayre, 

And lyppynyt than to be hys ayre. 

Ibid.t vii. 10. i 

But some chield ay upon us keeps an ee, 

And sae wo need na lippen to get free. 

Roa8*8 Helenore, p. 51. 
Ne’er—deal in cantrip’s kittle cunning, 

To speir how fast your days are running ; 

But patient lippen for the best, 

Nor be in dowy thought opprest. 

Fergu$8on*8 Poem^ 11 123. 

2. To lippin in^ to put confidence in, to trust 
to, to have dependence on. 

Lippin not Troianis, I pray you in this hors ; 

Howeuer it be, I drede the Urekis fors. 

And thame that sendis this gift always 1 fere. 

Doug. Virgil^ 40, 18. 

Do neuer for schame vnto your self that lak. 

To lippin in spede of fute, and gyf the bak. 

Ibid.t 829, 18, 

3. To lyppyn off^ used in same sense. 

The fyrst is, that we have the rycht ; 

And for the rycht ay God will fycht. 

Tlie tothyr is, that tha} cummyn ar, 

For lyppynnyng off thair gret powar, 

To sek ws in our awiie land. 

Barhawff xii. 288, MS. 

4. To lippen tilL To entrust to the charge of 
one. 

1 love yow mair for that lofe yo lippen me till. 

Than ony lordschip or land. 

Hovlate, ii. 12, MS. 

5. 2b lippin to, to trust to, to confide in ; the 

phraseology commonly used, S. 

Lippyn not to yone alliance reddy at hand. 

To be thy niach sail cum auo alienare. 

Doug. Virgil, 208, 14. 

Lippen to me, but look to yourself.” S, Prov. 
Kelly. 

G. To lippin upon. To depend on for. 

“ The first command techis the hart to feir God, to 
beleif fermerlie his haly word, to traist vpon CkxJ, lippin 
all gud V2>on him, to lufe him, and to loue nim thairfore. ” 
Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catcchismo, 1651, Fol. 29, 6. 

None of our etymologists have given any derivation 
of this word. But it is unquestionably allied to the 
different Goth, verbs which have the same signification ; 
although it most nearly resembles the participle. 

Moes.-G. lauh-jan, gadauh-jan, credere; whence 
gadaulijand-ans, credontes, lipjnnand, S. ga-taubeins, 
iiides. It needs scarcely to be observed that b and p 
are often iiiterchaugecf. Alem. loub-en, gi-loub-en, 
A.-S. gedyf-en, leaf an, lefan, Germ, laub-en, Belg. 
gedoov-en, id. 

liiPNiNG, Lypnyng, Lipnin, «. Expectation, 
confidence'. • 

Tlilii chesyd the mast famows men 
Of thare college commendyt then 
Wyth the consent of the kyng, 

Makand hym than full lypnyng 
’X’hat thai suld sa thrally tret the Pape, 

Tliat of North wyche the byschape 
Til of Cawntirbery the se 
Befor othir suld promovyd be. 

Wyntown, vii. 8. 686. 

This was afterw'ards coim to Lippinina, as appears 
from an autograph letter of Q. Mary, 16th July, 1565. 

“ This we doubt not bot ye will do according to our 
lippinim with all possible haist.” Keith, p. 299. 
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lipping, Lippin-pow, adj. 1. Full to the 
brim, or lip$ of the vessel, Eoxb., Gall. 

** Lippin-fitf brimming full to the lips.** Gall. Enc. 

2. A river when flooded, is said to be Upping^ 
Meaxns. 

LIPPY , ». A bmniwr, a glass full to the lip, 
Ayrs. 

“I’ll ffie you a toast, a thing which, but on an oc- 
casion, f ne’er think o’ minting, and on this toast ye 
maun a’ mak a lippy." The Entail, iii. 77. 

*“ He then held the glass to the mistfeaa, and she 
made it a Uppy** R. Gilhaize, iii. 160. 

Full to the lip of the vessel, like E. Brimmer, from 
Brim, 

[LKiUORY, Likerts, Liquorice, extract 
from the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra ; com. 
called augaralliey q.v., Clydes., Perths. 

The old name of this article in the W. of Scotland 
was allacreish, a term which is not yet extinct. In 
the books of a retail merchant in Lochwinnoch, early 
in last century, the folhfWing entries occur 

“To my Lord Sempill, twa unce allacreUh at £00 
028 8d Scots.” (A.D. 1708.) 

“To my Lady Barr, ane unce alacreish at 20 pennies. ” 
(A.D. 1713.)] 

[Liquoby-Stick, Likeuy-Stick, s. The 
root of the plant from which li(|U<)rice is 
obtained, an article much prized by children, 
ibid. 

In some districts the Icgumenous plant called Bent- 
harrow (Ononis Arvensis, Linn.), is named Liquory- 
fUiek.] 

To LIRB, V. a. To sip, Abcrd. 

Isl. lepra, sorbillum, might seem allied ; or cirr. 
from Dan. /ihher iii, delibo, <lcgU8to. 

LIRE, Lyr, Lyre, .5. 1 . The flesliy or mus- 
cular parts of any animal, as distinguished 
from the bones. 

Thus it is frequently used by Blind Harry ; — 

Quham euir he strak he byrntyt bayne and l//r. 

TVal/ace, v. 1109, MS. 

This seems equivalent to boiyne and brawm, vcr. 962. 
The burly blaide was braid and bnrnyst brycht, 

In sender kerwyt the mailyeis off fyne stcyll, 

Throwch bayne and brawne it jirocnit eiiirilk<leill. 

Thus it is applied to the Resh of brute animals, 
offered in sacrinco. 

Sum into tailyeis stihare, 

Syne brocht flikeraud sum gobbetis of lyre, 

Douy, Virgil, 19, 3.x 
God Bacchus gyftis fast thay multiply, 

Wyth platis ful the altaris by and by •• 

And gau do charge, and wourschip with fat lyre. 

Ibid., 466, 2. 

The latest instance I have met with of the use of the 
phra^, bone and lyre, is in Spalding’s Troubles, when 
he gives an account of that melancholy event, the 
blowing up of the Castle of Dunglass, i. 258. 

. . .Haddington, with his friends and followers, re- 
how they defended the army’s magazine frao 
the ^ghsh garrison of Berwick, came altogether to 
^ V** having no fear of evil, where they were all 

suddenly blown up with the roof of the house in the 
by powder, whereof there was abundance in this 
place, and never bone nor lyre seen of them again, nor 


ever trial got how this stately house was blown up to 
the destruction of this nobleman, both worthy and 
valourous, and his dear friends. ” 

2. Flesh, as distinguished from the skin tliat 
covers it. 

Of a sword it is said — 

What flesh it ever hapneth in, 

Either in lure, or yet in skin ; 

Whetlier that were .shank or arm, 

It shall him do wonder great harm. 

Sir JSgrir, p. 26. 

3. Lyre signifies the lean parts of butcher- 
meat, Ettr. For. ; [lure^ A\ts,, pron. lairy as 
in the old alliterative rhyme. 

The ration ran up the rannlo-tree 
Wi’ a lump o’ lean raw /w/y.] 

4. The countenance, comple.xion ; as in old 
ballads, lilly white lire, lujly in lire, &c. 

The origin is certainly A.-S. lire, lacerti, the pulp or 
fleshy part of the body ; as scam-lira, the calf of the 
leg. Kudd. has observed, that S. “they cull that the 
lyre, which is above the knee, in the forelegs of 
lieeves.” 'riiis has an obvious analogy with Su. -0 . Dan. 
laar. Mod. Sax. lurre, femur, the tliigh. 

Tho pln*ase fal lyre used by Doug, wouhl almost sug- 
gest that our term had some aflinity to Isl. hlyre, lyn , 
which is the name of the fattish lish, piscispinguissimi 
nomen; piscis pinguissimiis maris, G. Anar., p. 115, 

^ 167, whence hlyrfeit-er, lyrfeit-er, very fat. 

i LIRE, 8, The udder of a cow, or otlicr ani- 
! mal, Aberd. V. Lure. 
j To LIRK, V. a. To crease, to rumple, S. 

It is also used as a 7i. u., to contract, to shrivel, S. 

“It [the elephant] has no hair upon the skin of 
it but a rough tamiio skin, and lirhiny throughout 
all its body ; tho trunk of it lirhs, and it contracts it, 
and draws it in, and dilates and lets it out, os it pleases. ” 
Law s MemorialJs, p. 176 7. 

Isl. lerk-a, contrahere ; Icrkadr, contractus, in plicas 
adductus. Homr lerkadr at hdnmn ; caligae circa 
crura in plicas coactae, Landnam. Gl. In the same 
sense we say that stockings are lirkit. 

Liuk, s, 1. A crease, a mark made by 
doubling any thing, S. 

2. A fold, a double, S. 

The mare, who look'd both fat and plump, 

And had no lirk in all her heather. 

More than what's in a full )>lowri l>laddor, — 

— Tile marc, I say, wlnm wind ^ot vent, 

Look’d lean like butoliors dogs m Lent. 

Mtutton's Poems, p. M6. 

3. Metaph. a double, a subterfuge. 

“ It is the Lord wo have to do with, who knows how 
to seek out the lirks of our pretences. ” M ‘Ward’s Con- 
tendings, p. 307. 

' 4. A wrinkle. 

Some loo the courts, some loo tlie kirk, 

Some loo to keen their skins frae lirks ; 

For me, I took tham a' for stirks 
That loo’d ua money. 

Ramsay's Poems, I 307. 

5. A hollow in a hill. 

The hills were high on ilka side, 

An’ the bought i’ the lirk o* the hill ; 

And aye, as she sang, her voice it rang, 

Out o’er the head o’ you hill. 

Minstrelsy Border, iii. 281. - 
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Liukie, adj. Full of creases, wrinkled, S. 
To US, V. a. Prob., to assuage. V. Liss. 

Weill gretis yow, lord, yone lusty in leid, 

And says him likis in land yoiur langour to lis. 

Oaioan ai\d Qohy i. 14. 

** Lessen,” Pink. GL But I would rather under- 
stand it 08 signifying to assuage ; Su.-G. /s«-a, requiem 
dare, leniro. 

[LISCn, Leisii, b. 1. a thong of leather, 
a lush for a whip ; halh luchU^ tlie leather 
thongs by which a hawk is tied up, S. V. 
Leisch. 

2. A lash or blow with a whip or a strap, 
Clydes.] 

[To Lisch, Leisii, v. a. 1. To tie up, or to 
attach, by means of a thong or cord. 

2. To lash, to beat, to punish by whipping, 
Clydes.] 

Lisciiin, Leisiiin, A thrashing, a beat- 
ing, a whipping, ibid. 

LISK, Leesk, 8, The flank, the groin, S. 
LiHk^ laskj id. A, Bor. Lesk^ Lincoln. 

- Q’ho gnindyn hode the ilk thraw 
At his left ilaiik or lisk persit. 

Doug. Virgil^ 339, 7. 

O. E. **Leske. Inguen.” Prompt. Pnrv. ** Leake, 
by the Ixjlly; [Fr.] ayne, i.e., the groin;” Palsgr. B. 
iii., F. 44, f). 

Dan. liuake, Sw. id. Seren. Ikmake, Ihre. Belg. 
UcHchy id. 

USLEBURGII, «. A name said to have 
been given to the city of Edinburgh. 

“ About ten or twelve days ago, the Queen at our 
request came to this town of lAdehunjh^ to give her 
orders about some alTaira of State, which, witliout her 
personal presence, could not be got dispatched. ” Lett, 
from Privy-Council of Scotl. to the Queen-mother of 
France, 1566, Keith’s Hist., p. 346. 

“By many and incontestable evidences, 1 now see 
that LiMmrgh was the I<>ench apnellution for Edin- 
burgh; but why they came so to call it, I know not.” 
Note, ibid. 

Could the French think of giving this name to our 
capital, q. Viah hourg, the islaiul-city, because in an- 
cient times, from the loch on each sitle, it M'aa nearly 
in an insulated situation ; or from any supposed re- 
semblance to Liale, a fortified city in Flanders, de- 
nominated from the streams with which it was 
surrounded ? V. Lisle, Diet. Trev. 

LISPUNI), s. A weight containing 181hs., 
commonly used in Orkii, and Shctl. V. 
Leshpund, Leispund. 

To LISS, V, n. To cease, to stop. It never 
lisBeSy it never ceases, Roxb. 

Allied to Isl, leys-a, A.-S. lya-an, solvere ; Dan. /m- 
cr, to ease, to help, to relieve ; Use, case, relief, 
comfort. But the amnity is more evident from the 
A -S. noun, from which ourr. might be formed. Lisse, 
remissio, relaxatio, cessatio ; a “a slacking or loosing, 
a ceasing,” Somner. Hence lysing. Using, lesnesse, 
liberatio, “a loosing.” 

Liss, Lissens, b. 1. Cessation, release ; de- 
noting a state of quietness, or an interval 


from trouble; as, He has nae UsseriB frae 
the cough he has no cessation in cough- 
ing; the cough harasses him without inter- 
mission ;•* Loth. LeeBhinBf S. A, 

2. ‘‘ Remission, or abatement, especially of 
any acute disease. Fr. and Sax. lisse^ re- 
missio, cessatio.” Gl. Sibb. 

We may add, as cognate terms, Dan. lise, Su.-G. 
liaa, otium, requies a dolore vel sensu quolibet mali. 
Ihre seems to view Isl. leys-a, A.-S. lyse, {lys^an], to 
loose, as the origin. 

LIST, adj, Agile. 

“ When any of his disciples were not just so list and 
brisk os they might have been— he thought no shame, 
even on the Golf-fields, — to curse and swear at them, 
as if he had himself been one of the King’s cavaliers.” 
E. Gilhaizc, ii. 130. 

Chaucer has lisaed, eased, relieved, the only term I 
have observed, which may perhaps be allied. 

lAST, B. Apparently for Last^ as denoting 
a certain quantity of fish. 

“viij list of fysche;” Aberd. Reg., A. 1535, V. 15. 

LISTARIS, a. pL The small yard arms. 

“Hail on your top sail scheitis, vire your listaris 
and your top sail trossis, & heise the top sail hiear.” 
Compl. S., p. 63. 

Perhaps from list, the border of a garment, or Germ. 
laiz, sinus vestis. 

LISTER, B, A spear for killing fish. V. 

Leister. 

To LIT, Litt, V. a, and n. 1. To dye, to tin, 

S. A. Bor. Part. pa. dyed. [“ To at(, 
4o dye indigo blue,” Gl. Shetl.] 

“ Na man bot ane bnrges may buy woll to lit, nor 
make claith, nor cut claith, without or within bourgh.” 
Burrow Lawes, c. 22. 

Turiiiis by his hait and recent dede 

Had wyth hys bliidc litfyt the ground al rede, 

Doug. Virgil, 462, 9. 

2. To blush deeply, to be suffused with 
blushes ; as, Her face littit Fife. 

Rudd, derives it from Lat. liUum, supine of lino, 
Sibb. with far greater propriety mentions Sw, letU<i, 
id. Our term is more immediately allied to Isl. lit-a, 
colorare, tingere, Utr, Su.-G. Ut, ano. lit, color ; hence 
twaefUt, variegated, q. of two colours ; Isl. lU^lavs, 
decolor, lilklacdi, vestes tinctae, litverpur, colorem de- 
ponens, Ac. 

This term seems to be confined to the Scandinavian 
dialects of tho Goth. I have, at least, observed no 
vestige of it jn the Germ. 

Lit, Litt, 1. Colour, dye, tinge, S. 

“It is Bone speidfuU, that lit be ciyit vp, and vsit 
as it was wont to be.” Acts Ja. II. , 1457, o. 76, e^it. 
1566. V. Hogers ; also the v. Hence, 

2. Dye-stuffs, S. [“Litt, indigo,” Gl. Shetl.] 

“ Lit, called orchard lit, the barrell— -xx 1,” Bates, 
A. 1611. 

Perhaps we have th^ root in 0. B. Uiw, the color, 
whence lUwydd, tinctor, our litstar. 

[Lit-fat, Litt-falt, 8. A vat for dye-stuffs, 
a dyer’s vat, S.] 
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[L1T-HOU8B, Litt-hods, «. A dye-house, a 
dyo-woA, S.] 

[Lit-pat, Lit-pot. a pot or iron vessel 

*■ used for dying. The lit-pot was at one 
period an indispensable article in the 
family, S.] 

L1T8TAB, L1T8TEB, ». A dyer, one who ^ves 
a colour to clothes, S. [“ Littie, a dyer,” 

01. Banffs.] 

i* And at na lititar bo draper, nor by claith to sell 
a^ane, nor yit thoilit thairto, vnder the pane of eechoit.” 
Acts Ja. IL. 1467. c. 76, edit. 1566. 

**Na lowter, /liefer, nor flesher, may bo brother of 
the mercha^ glide ; except they swearo that they 
not vse their otHcea with their awin hand, hot oiilio 
be aervanta vnder them.'* Burrow Lawea, c. 99. 

Thia, I find, ia also 0. £. ** LUstar. Tinctor. JAt- 

tmge of clothe. Tinctura.** Prompt. Parv. The v. 
was also in uae. “Z/ittyn, clothes. Tingo.” Ibid. 

lal. lUufuirmadurt tinctor, literally a colour-man. 

Litting-leid, $. A vessel used by dyers. 

Ane gryt liUing leid price tuenty poimdis, ane litill 
lilting leva price aax poundis, ane masar of silucr.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1641, V.n7. 

At first view one might suppose that this had liccn 
called a leidt as being formed of lead. But this origin 
seems very doubtful, as Teut. laede signifies capsa, 
oista, theca, loculus, arcula. 

[LIT, enfeW. ‘‘O liti OlitI alas, alas!” Gl. 
Shell.] 

^LITANY, s. A long unmeaning effusion, 
Aberd. 

To LITCII, r. a. “To strike over;” Gall. 
Encycl. Perhaps corr. from E. Leash, 

lilTE, 8. Synom with Sham, Aberd. V. 
Loit. 


LITE, Lyte, aJj. Little, .small, limited. 

Consider thy ressouii is so febill and lile^ 

And this kuawlege profound an<l infinite. 

Dong. Virgil y 310, 4. 

ITiya litU toun of Troy, that here is wrocht, 

May not wytbhald the in sic bouiidis Igie. 

Ibid., 300, m. 

**LiUt, a lUe, a few or little. North.” Gl. Gro.se. 


Lite, Lyte, L A short while. 


And though I stood ahaisit tho a lyte, 
No wonder was. 


King's Qmir, ii. 22. 
lyou heseik my febyl lyffe to respite. - 
That I may leif, and endure yit anat lyte,^ 

All pane and labour that you list me send. 

^ Dong. Virgd, 263, 34. 

Tho term la used in 0. E. 


Sitben he gan him drawe toward Normnndy, 
llie londe to visite, k to comfort bis freiides. 

Ho rested hot a lUe^ a sonde the Inglls him sendee. 

R. Bruntie, p. 81. 

2 . A small portion. 

■' I knaw tharitt full lyte. 

Doug. Virgil, 8, 41. 

A.-S. Ipt, lyte, parum, pauci ; Su.-G. lUe, lal. Htf, 
parum. It is not improbable that this ia allied to 


Su.-G. lyte, vitium, as littleness implies the idea of 
defect. Thus the origin may be Isl. liot’-a, damnum 
accipere ; Verel, 

LITE, Lyte, s. 1. A nomination of candi- 
dates for election to any office. 

** Archibald Earl of Argile, — James Earl of Morton, 
and John Karl of Marre, being put in lites, tho voices 
went with the Earl of Marro.’^ Spots wood, p. 268. 

— “You will not fiiide any Bishop of Scotland, whom 
the Generali Assemblie hath not first nominated and 

f iven vp in lytes to that effect.” Bp. Galloways 
fikaiologie, p. 180. V. Lket. • 

2. Elect, contra, of elyte, q. v. 

Ho .stud as Lyte twa ylitre owro, 

And Byschapo thretty yhere ami fonre. 

Wyntown, vii. 5. 141. 

To Lite, Lyte, v. a. To nominate, to projxise 
for election ; the term always implying tliat 
there is an opportunity given of preferring 
one to another. 

“The saidis pro vest, haillies, and counsel! [sail] 
noniinat and lyte thrio personis of the inaist discrcit, 
godlio, and qualfcit personis of cuerie one of the saidis 
fourteno craitis, maist exi)ert hand lawboraris of thair 
awin craft ; — and cuerie craft be ilianio solftis fiirth of 
thir names sail elect a persoun quha salbc thair deacone 
for that yeir.” Acts Ja. VI., 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 302. 

To LITII, LyTh, V. n. To listen, to attend. 

Thau Kuiil 1)0 loud uj>ono loff, “ liord, will ye lyth, 

Ye sal uauo forfeir betyde, 1 tak upouo hand,” 

(jlaicatt and (JoL, iii. IS. 

This word is common in 0. E. Su.-G. hjd-a, lal. 
hlyd-a, audire, obodire ; klydintj, hlydhi, Dan. lydig, 
obodiens. From the />., as Ihro oViscrvcs, are formed 
A.-S. hlyst^an, Su.-G. lyd-ra, hjd-a, hlmt^a, lym-a. 
Germ, laust-ern, Bclg. Imjd-crn, IS. list, listen. 

LITII, 8, LA joint, a limb, S. 

— 'riiarc Hthis and lyinys in salt wattir bodyit, 

Strekit on the cuist, sprod fiulli, i)ekit and tlryil. 

Dong. Virgil, 18, 28. 
Not Ikhlis as in the printed copy. V. Gl. Rudd. 

“ Looking to tho breaking of that bred, it represents 
to thoc, the breaking of tlic bodic and blood of Christ : 
not that his body was broken in bone or lilh, but that 
it was broken with dolour, with anguish and distres of 
hart, with the weight of the indignation and furie of 
God, that he sustained for our sins quhilk hee bure.” 
Bruce’s Serm, on the Sacr., 1590, Sign, F. 4, b. 

‘ * Lyth or lyinine. Menibrum. — L yth fro hjtk. M em- 
bratim.’* Prompt. Parv. 

2. Used metaphor, to denote the hinge of an 
argument, S. 

The Squire perecivM ; his heart did dance, 

For he had fall’n ou this perchance, 

He did admire, and praise the pith of ’t, 

And leugh and said, 1 hit tho Uth of 't, 

Cldand's Doans, f». 31. 

3. A division in any fruit ; as, “ the lith of an 
oranger,” — “ of an ingaii,” &c., S. 

1. The rings surrounding the base of a cow’s 
horn, M. Loth. 

“ The horns of the Mysore cow are without annulets, 
or lUhs as we call thorn.” Agr. Surv. M. Loth., p. 165. 

A.-S. lith, artus, membrum, Isl. litha, id. Verel. 
Ind., p. 158. This learned writer deduces it from 
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to bend ; observing that it pro^rly denotes the 
flexion and articulation ox the joints, rroprie est flexus 
et commissio articulorum. Alem.i Dan., Belg. hV/, 
Chaucer lithe, Moes.-G. uslitha is used to denote a 
paralytic ^rson, Matt. viii. 6; ix. 9, deprived of the use 
of his limbs ; tta signifying /rom or out of. To this 
corresjMnds 8. aff^ith, or oui-ofAiih^ dislocated, dis< 
jointed. 

To Lith, r. a. To separate the joints one 
from another, especially for facilitating the 
business of carving a piece of meat, S. V. 
the 8, • 

Isl. lid-a^ articulatim dividere, deartuare. 

LITHE, LYTHE,adj. 1. Calm, sheltered from 
the blast, S. Lancash. Pron. lyde^ leyd^ S. B. 
synon. him. 

“A lytke place^ i.e., fenced from the wind or air,” 
Rudd. vo. Le, The lithe nde of the hiUt that which is 
not exposed to the blast, S. 

In a lythe cantie haiich, in a cottage, 

Fu’ bien wi’ aid warldly store, 

Wliare never lack'd rowtli o’ good potage, 

And butter and cheese giloro ; 

There, coutliie, and pensie, and sicker, 

Wonn’d honest young II ab o’ the llench. 

Jamieson's Pup. i. 292. 
Like thee they sooug Irae street or field. 

An’ hap them in a lylher bield. 

FeryuHSon's Poems ^ ii. 34. 

V. ScouG, V. n. 

2. Warm, possessing genial [heat. 

The woinannys inylk recoinford him full swyth, 
Syn in a bed thai brocht him fair and lyth. 

Wallace^ ii. 275, MS. 

3. Affectionate, metaphor, used. One is said 
to have a lithe ^ide to a person or thing, when 
it is meant that he has attachment or re- 
gard, S. B. 

A.-S. hlithef quietus, tranquillus, hleowth, apricitas, 
suiishinc, hleothfacsty caliduH, are evidently allied. 
But it appears in a more primitive fomi in Isl. hliae, 
umbra, iimbraciilum, locns a vento vcl sole immu- 
nis. Ad draija i hliet occiiltare, celare, subducere. 
Leite^ locus soli, aecendens inter humiliora terrae, 
tanquam latibulum depressionis loci ; G. Andr. Isl. 
hhjn^ dicebatur latus ciijnsvis mentis, potissimum, 
tamen pars inontis a ventis frigidioribus maximo avensa. 
Jun. Et. VO. Lukewarm. V. Le, under which some 
other cognate terms are mentioned ; as both words 
claim the same origin. 

LITIIIE, Lttiiik, «(//. Wfirni, comfortable, S. 

There, seated in a lyt/iie nook, 

You’ll tent my twa-three larninies play ; 

And see the siller birnio crook, 

And list the laverock’.s sang sae gay. 

. Campt)ell, ii, 68. 

To Lithe, liYTHE, w. a. To shelter, S.B. 

'Twos there the Muse first tun’d his said 
To lilt the Wanking of the Faul’. 

When ance she kindly lytFd his back, 
lie fan’ uae frost. 

V. the adj, * Sherrifs Poems, viii 

Lithe, Lythe, s. 1. A warm shelter, S. B. 

She frae ony becld was far awa’, 

Except stauesides, and they had little lythe. 

Moss's JJelenore, p. 68. 


2. Encouragement, favour, countenance ; 
metaph. used, S. B. 

And ho, ’bout Nory now cud see nae lythe, 

And Bydby only on him looked blythc. 

Moss's jueletuyre, p. 106. 

Lithenes, Lythnes, 8. Warmth, heat. 

“Toexcesse, thair may never cum ^d nor profit, 
nor body nor lif is nevir the bettir. And sa it tynis 
all manor contience, voce, ayud, lythenes, and colour.” 
PortcouB of Nobilnes, Edin. 1508. 

Perhaps it may signify softness,' A.-S. lithenesse, 
lenitas. 

To LITHE, Lythe, v. a, 1. To soften. 

** I bcleif that trew repentance is the special gift of 
the haly spreit, quhilk be his grace lythis and turnis 
our hart to God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Cateohisme, 
1552, Fol. 119, a. 

1 am inclined to tliink, that this is the original 
idea of A. Bor. leath, “ceasing, intennission espe- 
cially as Ray gives this example, “ no leath of pain 
i.e., I apprehend, no mitigation. He very unnaturally 
derives it from the word leave, no leaving of pain.” 
Coll., p. 44. This may also be the origin of “ Lathe, 
ease or rest,” ibid., p. 43, which, with more verisimi- 
litudo, ho deduces from A.>S. latian, diflerre, tardare, 
cuuctari. 

2. To thicken, to mellow; S. Chesh. Spoken of 

broth, when thickened by a little oat-meal, 
or by much boiling. Lancash. to put 

oat-meal in broth.” Tim Bobbin, Gl. 
“ IJthing, thickening of liquors. North.” 
Gl. Grose. 

3. Applied to water, when thickened by mud. 

“ Old colliers and sinkers — report that the progress 
made in sinking through hard stone was so very slow', 
that the coalmastcrs frequently inquired if the sinkers 
were bjthing the water, that is, making it of a thick and 
muddy colour by their operations.” Bald’s Coal- trade 
cf 8., p. 13. 

A.-S. lUh-ian, to mitigate ; lithewaec-an, to become 
mellow. Our v. is also used, like the latter, in a neut. 
sense. 

A V, of this form seems to have been anciently used . 
in Isl. Hence Olaus mentions this as an old proverb 
addressed to maid-servants, when their work went on 
slowly. Huad lydur grautnum genta ? Quid proficis 
pnltem coqnendo ? or, as it would have been expressed 
111 vulgar S., ‘ ‘ What speid do ye mak in lithing the 
crowdie, maid ? ” Lex. Run. vo. Oenta, 

Lithe, Lythe, adj. Of an assuaging quality. 

Water tliai asked s withe. 

Cloth and bord was drain ; 

With mete and drink litlw, 

And seriaunce that wore bayn. — 

<. Sir Tristrem, p. 41. 

Moes.-G. IcUhu denotes strong drink ; whence A.-S. 
lith, poculuin. V. the v, 

* Lythe, soft in felinge. Mollis. Leuis.” Prompt. 
Parv. 

Lithin, 8. A mixture of oatmeal, and some- 
times of milk, poured. into broth for mel- 
lowing it, S. ^ 

Lithy, Lythte, Lythy, adj. Thickened 
or mellowed ; as applied to broth or sonp, 
Teviotd. 
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This is the how and hungry hour, 

When the best cures for ^ief, 

Are cogfous of the lythy kail, 

And a good junt of beef. 

Wmy and Madge, fferd^s CoU., ii. 198. 

** I am a bit of a leeoh myael : He maun be cockered 
np wi’ apice and pottagea, atroug and Utky,** Toumay, 
289 . . 

LITHE, ». A ridge, an ascent. 

Hero I gif Schir Galeron, quod Gaynour, withouten 
on' 

AI the lonms,’^an(l the lithis fro laver to layre. 

iStr Oaxoan and Sir Oal., ii. 27. 

In this sense, doubtless, are we to understand the 
term lithe, as used by Thomas of Ercildoune ; although 
viewed by the ingenious Editor, as ‘‘oblique for satis- 
faction. V. Ql. 

No asked he lond, no lithe, 

Bot that maiden briglit. 

Sir Triatrem, p. 97. 

A.-S. hleoth, hlithe, jugum mentis, clivus, Su.-G. lid, 
clivus, colli altior ; Hist. Alex. Magn. 

Them lister at dtoarljas under ena lida^ 

Placet sub clivo suljsistere. 

Isl. hit, id. lid, hlid, lotus mentis, seems also allied ; 
pi. Udar, declivitatee ; Verel. Ind. 

LITHER, adj. Lazy, sleepy, Ettr. For. 

8u.-G. lai, Isl. latur, piger. 

Litiieulie, adv. Lazily, ibid. 

** I hurklit litherlye down, and craup forret alang on 
inyno looffis,” &c. Wint. Tales, ii, 41. V. Liddrk. 


LITHER, adj. Undulating. A lither dy, 
a yielding sky, when the clouds undulate, 
Roxb. 

Perhaps merely the E. adj., as signifying pliant. 

LITHRY, ». A crowd ; “ commonly a des- 
picable crowd,” Shirr. Gl. 

“In came sic a rangel o’ gentles, and a lithry o’ 
hanyiel slyps at their tail, that in a weaven the hou.so 
wia gane like Lawren-fair. ” Jounial from London. 

P-rS;. 

Tins seems originally the same with Ladnj. 

As this term is also pronounced Leithry, and is much 
used in Aberdeenshire, it has been said tliat it was 
“ originally derived from Leith of Haithill, and his 
clan, who were a very violent, rude, and quarrelsome 
p^ple. ” But according to this rule of derivation, many 
other northern clans must have given rise to terms of 
a similar signification. 

This is either a deriv. from leid, people, q. v., or 
from A.-S. lythre, malus, nequam ; lythre cynxie, adul- 
tennum g^us, Lye ; Isl. leid-ur, turpis, sordidus vel 
mans moribus praeditus. 


adj, 1, Prolix, ^t-fdious in dis- 
course ; a metaph. use of the term, among 
the vulgar, borrowed from the procrastina- 
tion of courts of law. Loth. 

2. Vindictive ; also pron. Latigioua, Aberd. 

LITIS, 8. pi Strifes, debates ; Lat. litea. 

kingis hienes gar wryte his lettrez to 
♦^1 -r^i* -*"** prelatis, exhorting and praying tharae 
uo leii thair contentiounis, litis and pleyis contrare till 
vthOTs now mouit, and dependand betuix thame in the 
court of Kome.** Acts Ja. IV., 1493, Ed. 1814, p. 232. 

VOL. III. 


Litisoontestatioune, 8 . That state of a 
case in law, in which both parties having 
been fully heard before a judge, agree that 
he should give a final decision. 

“ Jame Spark protestys that Heohert Watsoun be 
exemmyt or litiscontestatioune be maid in the said 
cause. ” Aberd. Reg., V. 16, p. 601. Or, before. 

LIT8ALTIS, 8, pi Errat. of litfaltis or 
fattis, 

“ Ane mekill leid, ane littill leid, tua litsaltis,'^ Ac. 
Abord. Reg., A. 1545, V. 19. 

Perhaps it should be read litfaUis or litfattis, q. fata 
for lit, or dye-stuffs; as the phrase, “ane lit feUtf* 
occurs elsewhere. V. 21. 

LITTAR, 8, Prob., a horse-litter. 

“Item, half a Uttar of crammosie velvot freinyeit with 
gold and silk.” Inventories, A. 1561, p. 146. 

Apparently a sort of bed carried by Korscs, a horse- 
litter for travelling ; Fr. litiere, lictiere, from lict, a bed, 
Lat. Icct-m, 

LITTERSTANE, s, A stone shaped into 
the form of a brick, about two feet in Icngtli, 
and one foot in other dimensions, Aberd. 

“ The stones are called Utter stones, because, before 
the roads were formed, they used to be carried in a 
litter to the builders, and were sold at fourpence each, 
delivered at the'foot of the wall ; Agr. Surv., Aberd., 
p. 57. 

LITTLEANE, A child, S. 

— Fu soon ns the jimp three raiths wa.s gane, 

’riie <laintiest litthane bonny Jean fuish hamc, 

To llesh ami bluid that ever had a claim. 

Jioas's Hdenore, p. 12. 

This may be q. Utile one ; or from A.-S. lytling, par- 
vulus. V. Ling, term. 

Hamilton writes this as a compound term ; “ Tiie 
declaration--of thy wordis lichtens, and gewis trew in- 
telligence to the lytil anes.'^ Facile Traictise, p. 69. 

LITTLE-BOUKIT, adj. 1. Small in size, 
not bulky, S. 

V. Boukit. 

The curlings Maggy had so clenked — 

'J’licy made her twice as Utile bouked. 

Forbes’s iJtminie Ueim'd, p. 37. 

[2. Of small account, of no authority, con- 
temptible ; as, He was big an’ bouncin’ 
his pleas, but wi’ jist twa three words tlie 
shirra made him unco littU-bookii^' Clvdes., 
Perths., Banffs.] 

LITTLE-DINNER, %, A morsel taken in 
the morning before going to work, Teviotd., 
Loth, 

LITTLEGOOD, Littlegudy, Suu- 
spurge, or wart-spu^e, an herb, S. Eu- 
phorbia helioscopia, Linn. 

LITTLE-GUDE, 5. The devil, Ayrs. 

— “The mim maidens nowadays have delivered them- 
selves up to the Litth’gude in the shape and glamour 
o* novelles and Thomson’s Seasons.” Tbe Entail, ii. 
284. 

w 
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“ The lAttU-gude was surely busy that night, for I 
thought the apparition was the widow.’* The Steam- 
^at, p. 301. 

** Neighbours began to~wonder at what could be 
the cause of all this running here and riding there, as 
if the littlegude was at his he^. ** Annals of the Parish, 
p. 384. ^ 

LITTLER, comp, of Little ; less, S. B. 

Littlest, superl. Least, ibid. 

LITTLE W ORTH, adj. W orthless ; a term 
often applied to a person who has a bad 
character, and is viewed as destitute of 
moral principle, S. //«’« a littleworth body 
or creature. 

“ He returned for answer that he would not come to 
a stranger. — He defended himself by saying, * He had 
once come to a stranger who sent for him ; and ho 
found him a litlk person.’” Boswell’s Journal, 
p. 62, 63. 

The phrase, though not used in a composite form, 
occurs m hJ. Hence it is said, Prov., x. 20. “The 
heart of the wicked is little worth,'* 

Littlewouth, a. This term is used substan- 
tively in Dumfr.; as, He^a a littleworth. V. 
Muckle worth. 

LITTLIE, adj. Rather little. Loth. 

It is not always used in this sense. For the express I 
sion, nmo littlk^ is sometimes used. 

Perhaps formed from the A.-S. v, lutlUj-an^ to de- 
crease. That ic lytlige, ut decrescam ; Lye. I 

LIUNG, a. An atom, a whit, a particle, Ang. 
synon. ytm, nyim^ hate, flow, atani. 

I scarcely think that this can be allied to Su.-O. 
liung-a, to lighten, q. a flash, a glance. 

LIVE, Liue, Lyve, a. Life. Etenxe on 
Hue, eternally in life, or alive, immortal. 
On lyve, alive. 

Was non on lyve that^itok so much on hand 
For liitts sake. — 

King's Quair, iii. 11. 

—All ane hegynnare of euory thing but drede, 

And in the self remanis eteme on tiue. 

Dmig. Virgilf 308, 62, 

The phrase on Hue is from A.-S. on lyf, alive ; Tha 
he on lyfyoaes^ when he was alive, Lye. 

Lyue is used for live or life, O. E. 

Tlie emperour of Almayne wyllede to wyuc 
Mold the kynge’s dogter, & to rygte lym. 

R. Glow,, p. 433. 

Liver, adj. Lively, sprightly, Teviotd. ; the 
same with Deliver. 

To LIVER, V. a. To liver a veaaeL, to unload 
the goods carried by her, S. 

Germ, liefer-n, Fr. Uvr-er, to deliver, to render. 

“ If any of that viotuall shall happin to be livered 
within their bounds — ^that they alto aetaine and sease 
the victuall,” Ac. Acts. Cha. II., Ed. 1814, Vlll. 61. 

[LIVER-BANNOCKS- Bannocks baked 
with fish-livers between them, Shetl.] 


Liver-cruke, Liver-crook, a. An inflam- 
mation of the intestines of calves, Roxb. 

** Calves, daring the first three or four weeks; are 
sometimes seized with an inflammation in the intes- 
tines, provincially called Uver^crook or atringa. It is 
attended with a strangury, and seldom cured.** Agr. 
Surv., Hoxb., p. 149. 

[Liver-cup, or Kroos, s. A piece of dough 
is kneaded in the shape of a cup, and this 
cup is filled with fish-livers, and strips of 
dough are laid over the top. It is then 
placed upon the heated hearthstone and 
baked, Shetl.] 

[Liver-flackibs, $. pi. Two half-dried pil- 
tacks are split, the rig ” is taken out, and 
fresh livers are put between them. They 
are then roasted upon the hearthstone, 
Shetl.] 

Liver-moggie, Livbr-mugoib, a. The 
stomach of the cod filled with fish-liv^r, 
&c., a dish used in Shetland; evidently 
from Sw. lefwer, liver, and mage, the maw 
or stomach. 

Liverv-downib, a. A haddock stuffed with 
livers, meal, and spiceries ; sometimes the 
roe is added, Ang. 

LIVERY-MEAL, a. Meal given to ser- 
vants as a part of their wages, S. 

“ About the time of tlie Union, the common day’s 
wages of a labourer were from 5d. to 6d. per day. 
When livery-meal was given, 2 pecks or 16lb, weight per 
week, seems to have &en always the fixed quantity, 
Those ploughmen, who did not live in the fannies 
house, had, besides their livery-meal, 6) boUs Per 
annum, and 4d. per week, under the name of hUcken 
money.” P. Alloa, Stat. Acc., viii. 626, N. 

Fr. livree, the “delivery of a thing that’s given; 
and (but lesse properly) the thing so given.— La 
Livrie dee Chanoinea, their — daiW mlowanoe in vic- 
tuals, or in money.” Cotgr. Hence L. B. J^tia 
used in a similar sense. Liber-aJtu, praebitio, is synon. 

[To LIVIER, V. n. To loiter, to linger, to 
saunter, Shetl.] 

LIXIE, a. The female who, before a Penny- 
bridal, goes from place to place borrowing 
all the spgons, knives, forks, &c., that may 
be necessary for the use of the company^ 
Ang. She is entitled to her dinner gratis, 
as the pajinent of her services. L. B. 
are, mundare ? 

LIZ, Lizzie, Leezie, a. Abbreviations of 
the name Elizabeth, S. • 

LOAGS, a. pi. Stockings without feet, worn 
by the labouring classes during summer, 
Stirlings., South of S.; jLo^a,Loth.; synon. 
Hoeahina, Hoggera, Moggan, q. v. 

Ye’re gaun withonten shoon or boots, 

But slorpin loags about your coots. 

Hogg^s Scot, PaaUmla, p. 17. 
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[LOAKIE, Lookib, Intetj. An expression 
of surprise; loakies, looiket, and lookk me, 
are other forms, Perths., Banffs.] 

LOALLING, ». Loud mewing, Toviotdale. 

— ** They were agreeably surprised with the hailing 
of oats ; which, upon making their appearance on the 
floor, were all transmogrified into women.” Edin. 
Mag., June 1820, p. 534. 

A word perhaps transmitted from the Danes of 
Northumbria; Dan. lall-er, “to sing, as a child going 
to sleep, to sing lullaby,” Wolff ; also lull-er ; Isl. 
fett-a, id. Lat. MUare, V. the etymon of Lilt. 

[LOAMICKS, «. pi. The hands; a cant 
word, Shetl.] 

LOAMY, adj. Slothful, inactive. Loth. 
Synon, Idy, S. B. 

Old Belg. lome, tardus, piger ; Kilian. Perhaps both 
this, and Tout, hen, homo stnpidus, insulsus, nave a 
common origin with LHy, q. v. 

LOAN, Lone, Loaning, s. 1. An opening 
between fields of corn, near or leading to 
the homestead, left uncultivated, for the 
sake of driving the cattle homewards, S. 
Here the cows are frequently milked. 

Thomas has loos’d his ouseti frac the pleugh ; 

Ma^y by this has bewk the supper-scones ; 

An^muckle kye stand rowting in the hane, 

Itanifiay, ii, 7. 

On whomelt tubs lay twa lang dails, 

On them stood mony a goan, 

Some fill’d wi’ brachau, some wi’ kail, 

And milk liet/rae tJu loan. 

Ibid, i. 267. 

Hence the phrase, a loan soup, “milk given to 
jmsengen^ when they come where they are milking ; ” 

But now there’s a moaning on ilka green loaning. 

That our braw foresters are a’ wede away. 

Ritson's S. Simgs, ii. 2. 

The term, I suspect, is allied to E. lavm. As this 
simifies an open s^e between woods, there is great 
amnity of idea. The E. word is generally derived 
from Dan., Su.-G., lund, a grove. V. Jun. Etym, Gael. 
lim, however, signifies a meadow. 

Lamde, as used by Chaucer, is rendered “a plain 
not plowed Tyrwhitt. 

To the launde he rideth him ful right, 

Ther was the hart ywoiit to have his flight. 

Knighies, T. v. 1693. 

Hence the phrase a hale loan of kye, i.e., all the cows 
belonging to a farm, 8. ; all the milch-cows being as- 
Bembled m the loan, 

Kimmer can milk a hale loan of kye, 

Yet sit at the ingle fu’ snug an’ fu' dry. 

** She possessed a sympathetic milCiug peg which 
could extract milk from any cow in the parish.” Re- 
of Nithsdale Song, p. 291. 

Mr. Cromek here gives an account of the means used 
Tot rwtoring milk, when “the sly Guidwyfe com- 
pounds with the mother of cantrips for her hale loan 
ofkye,** ^ 

C4mb. Lioonin is rendered lane ; Gl. Relph. * * Looan, 
or teoanm,” id. Grose. 

2. A narrow inclosed way, leading from a 
toiim or village, sometimes from one part of 
a village to another, S. This seems at first 


to have been applied to a place where there 
were no buildings, althou^ the term has in 
some instances been continued afterwards. 
It is nearly allied to E, lane^ as denoting 
narrow way between hedges.” 

He spang’d out, rampag’d an* said. 

That nane amon’ us a’ 

Durst venture out upo’ the lone, 

Wi’ him to shak a fa*, 

Poetna in the Bvdhan Dialect, p. 10. 

3. In some towns it is used to denote a nar- 
row street, S, like E. Lane. 

Loaning-dykb, 8. “A wall, commonly of 
sods, dividing the arable land from the pas- 
ture Agr. Surv. Caithii., p. 143. 

“ In the mutual declarator of property between Mr. 
George Wilson of Flewlanda and (leorge Dundaaof that 
ilk, concerning the right of a loanimj, — found Dundas’a 
disposition to rlewlands, being of the same teuantrv, 
lying on the east and west side of the loaning, it could 
not include or comprehend the same.” Fountaiuh. 
Suppl., Dec., iv. 236. 

Loan-soup, s, A draught of milk given to 
a stranger who comes to the place wliere 
the cows on a farm are milked ; milk fresh 
from the cow, S. 

“ You are as white as a loan soup, ” 8. Prov, * ‘ 8poken 
to flatterers who speak you fair, whom the Scots call 
White Folk.^* Kelly, p. 371. 

“Milk given to strangers when they come where 
they are a milking,” N. ibid. 

LOAN, Lone, «. 1, Provisions. 

“It concerns his Majesty’s lieges — to repair when 
and where he thinks fitting, upon 48 hours advertise- 
inent, with 15 days lone. These are therefore to re- 
quire and command you, — to be in readiness, and pre- 
pared with 15 days provision^* — “ Ilk heritor to furnish 
Lis prest men with 40 days loan, and arms confonn.” 
Spalding, i. 115, 248 ; also 116, ii. 234. 

[2. Wages, pay; bounty.] 

The term is so used by Spalding in his account 
of the ei^uipnient of the troops raised in Aberdeen, 
as part of the army of the covenanters, who went 
to join General Lesly in England, A. 1644. 

“Ilk soldier was furnished with twa sarks, coat, 
breeks, hose, and Ijonnet, bands and shoone, a sword 
and musket, powder and ball for so many, and other 
some a sw'ord and pike, according to order ; and ilk 
soldier to have six shilling every day for the space 
of 40 days, of loan silver ; ilk twelve of them had a 
baggage horse, worth 60 pound, a stoup, a pan, a pot 
for their meat and drink, together with their hire or 
levy or loan money, ilk soldier estimate to 10 dollars.” 
Troubles in 8., ii. 150. 

It seems properly to signify wages, pay ; Germ. 
lohn, id. Teut. loon, Su.-G. hen, merces, from hen-a, 
to give. V. Laen, Ihre, p. 30. 

To LOAVE, V. a. 1. To expose for sale, 
Lanarks. 

This is probably an old Belgic word in our coun- 
try ; as it exactly corresponds to mod. Belg. loov^en, 
“to ask money for wares, to set a price on goods, to 
rate Sewel. Tout, hv^en om te verkoop^ (i.e., with 
a view to sale,) indicare, aestimare, pretiun statuero 
rei venalis. ^lian views it as an oblique sense of 
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Lov-en, laudore; as, according to Horace, he p^raises 
his goods, who wishes to dispose of them. Hence 
lover ^ Belg. loomr^ “an askerof money,” and loeving, 
“asking of money for wares.” 

2, To lower the price of any thing in pur- 
chasing, to offer a smaller price than has 
been asked ; as, ‘‘ What did ye mak by 
loavM my beast V Loth. 

[LOB, Lobbach, s. a large piece of any 
thing. When extent or surface is implied, 
lob is generally used : lobbach almost cal ways 
implies lump. Clydes.] 

LOBBA, 8. The same with Lubba, q. v. 

“On the berry heather and lobba pastures they 
[sheep] are at their prime from five to seven years old.” 
Agr. Surv. Shetl, App. p. 40. 

LOBSTER-TOAD, the Cancer Araneus. 
V. Deep-sea-crab. 

To LOCAL, V. a. To apportion an increase 
of salary to a minister among different 
landholders, S. 

— “And aiient thair pronision, to locall sufficient 
stipendis, and augmcntatioun of thair present stipcndis, 
and aasignatioun furth of the thriddia be the takkisiucn 
of teyndis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1593, Kd. 1816, p. 34. 

— “ Where that quantum is — locdUed or proportioned 
among the different landholders liable in the stipend, 
it is styled a decree “modification and locality.” 
Krskine’s Inst,, B. ii. T. 10, § 47. 

“ VVorthy Dr. Blattcrgoul was induced, from the 
mention of a grant of lands,— to enter into a long ex- 
planation concerning the interpretation given by the 
toind court in the consideration of such a clause, which 
had occurred in a process for localMtuj his last augmenta- 
tion of stipend.” Antiquary, ii. 93. 

T^ocality, s, 1. The apportioning of an in- 
crease of the parocliial stipend on the land- 
holders, according to certain rules, S. 

* ‘ The whole tithes of the parish out of which the 
stipend is modified, are understood to lie a security 
to the minister, till, by a decree of locality^ tlie i>ro- 
portions payable by each landholder be ascertained. 
— After a uocree of locality ^ no landlord is liable in 
more than the proportion that he is charged with by 
that decree.” Erskine’s Inst, ui sup. 

2. Used also in relation to the liferent of a 
widow, S. 

“The term locality is also applied to such lands as a 
widow has secured to lier by her contract in liferent. 
These are said to bo her locality lands.'* Bell's Diet. 

LOOn, Louoh, 8. 1. A lake, S. 

E. Lave^ to throw out water, or to throw it up, has 
been derived from Lat. /av-o, to wash. The v. to lave, 
as used in S., properly signifies to throw water, in the 
way of dashing it on the face, or any other object. 
It includes the idea, both in copiousness, and of force; 
and is most probably allied to Tsl. faav-ar, fluit, fluc- 
titat ; as denoting the motion of the waves, or their 
dashing on the rocks. JSeke laav-ar twi steinin ; Non. 
adfluit unda scopulo. Hence Laug-r primarily signifies 
liquor fiuens. Hence also laug-a^ lavo, abluo ; lang, 
lavatio, ablutio. The term, focA, lough, as applied to 
an arm of the sea, may thus have originally meant a 
lK)dy of flowing water. 


Thai abaid till that he was 
Entryt in aue narow place, 

Betwis a louchsiH and a bra. 

Baihnur, iu. 109, MS. 
But suddainlie thay fell on slewthfhll sleip, 
Followand plesance drownit in this loch ox cair. 

PaUuie qf Honour, iii. 6. 

^ It is used metaphor, by Douglas. 

2. An arm of tho sea, S. 

“There are, in several parts of the Highlands, 
winding hollows between the feet of the mountains 
wherointo the sea flows, of which hollows some are 
navigable for ships of burden for ten and twenty miles 
together, inland : Those the natives call lochs or lakes, 
altnough they are salt, and have a flux and reflux, and 
therefore, more properly should be called Arms of the 
Sea.” Burt*8 Letters, li. 206, 207. 

“ Kingsburgh conducted us in his boat across one of 
the lochs, as they call them, or arms of the sea, which 
flow in upon all the coasts of Sky.” Boswell’s Joum. , 
p. 244. 

Gael, loch, Ir. lough, 0. B. Ihugh, a lake. Loch in 
Gael, also signifies an arm of the sea. Lat. lac-ua, is 
radically tho same. This term seems to have been 
equally well known to the Goths. Hence A.-S. luh, 
and Isl. laug, Su.-G. log, a lake. A.-S. luh, also de- 
notes a firth, an arm of the sea ; fretum, aestuarium. 
Lye. The Northern languages, indeed, seem to retain 
the root, Su.-G. lag, Isl. laug, which have the general 
sense of moisture, water. V. Lag, Ihre. 

LOCHAN, «. A small lake, Gall. 

The rumour Horoading round the lochan, 

Tho cause could not be told for laughin, 

How brithers pingled at their brochan, 

And made a din. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 86. 

“In the depth of the valley, there is a lochan (the 
diminutive of lock), of superlative beauty.” Mrs. 
Grant’s Superstitions, i. 266. 

Corn, laguen, a lake ; Ir. lochan, a pool. 

Loch-keed. Common Reed-grass, 8. 

“ Arundo phragmites. Tho Loch-Reed* Scot, aust.” 
Lightfoot, p. 1131. 

LOCIIABER AXE, s. A sort of halbert of 
a large size, having a strong hook behind 
for laying hold of the object assaulted, S. 

“That they be fumisched with halbert, Lochwaher 
axes, or Jedburgh staffes and swordis.” Acts Cha. I., 
16*2, Ed. 1814, VI. 43. 

“Our hero sot forth, — accompanied by his new 
friend Evan Dhu, and followed by the gamekeeper 
aforesaid, and by two wild Highlanders, tho attendants 
of Angus, one of whom had upon his shoulder a hatchet 
at the end of a polo, called a Lochaher axe/' Waver- 
ley, i. 238. 

“ I have had great loss on the death of my worthy 
auld friend, Serjeant MTadigen, of the town-guard, 
which is all destroyed, with its fine Loehaber^axes, 
which, sure enough, was a great ornament to the city.” 
Saxon and Gael, i. 89. 

It is evident that in Moray this is viewed as a *Da- 
uish instrument. For Mr. Douglas, town-clerk of 
Elgyii, in 1643, assorts that — there were only aucht 
score — able bodied men— in the town ; — and of these 
only fourscore could be furnished with muscattis 
[muskets], pickos, gunfiis, halberds, Densaixes or 
Lochaber aixes.” V. Statist. Acc. V., p. 16, N. 

The opinion of the inhabitants of this province if of 
considerable weight ; as it may be supposed that the 
fact had boon handed down, from the time that the 
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Danes had a temporary settlement in their country, 
that their invaders used weapons of this description. 

The name of this instrument has been varied in 
different countries and ages, according to the fancy of 
the people, or their ideas as to those who first used it. 
In Iceland it had been viewed as of Koman origin. For 
Gudm. Andr. explains aUjtir, seouris Romans, addinu 
in Sw. eia Mlthord, a halbert. This name is formed 
from r/eir, a sort of hooked sword, a scimitar, also a spear, 
and tingo, colores induco, jproperly crmnto ; as 
denoting the execution done by this weapon, q. a wea- 
pon dyed with gore. A.-S. aetgar is undoubte<ily the 
same word ; d^ned by Lye, genus teli, also framoa. 
Somner calls it a javelin or short kind of spear. 

It must certainly be viewed as properly a Goth, 
weapon. It might receive its vulgar name, as having 
been borrowed, by the inhabitants of Locfutber, from 
the Norwegians who settled on the north-west coast, 
or from the Scandinavians while they possessed the 
Hebudae. But the weapon itself docs not seem to have 
been Celtic. 

‘ ‘ Gildas mentions that the Piets had a kind of hooked 
spears, with which they drew the Britons down from 
the battlements of the wall of Gallio. Such spears 
wore used among the Scandinavians ; and Bartholin 
gives us a print of one found in Iceland. Sidonius 
Apolliuaris, describing the Gothic princes, says, Manie- 
bantur lanceU uncatia*** Pinkerton’s Enquiry, i. 374, 
376. 

The drawing referred to as given by Bartholin, faces 
. 364 of his Antiq. Panic. The hook strongly resem- 
les that of the Lochaber axe, but the side, correspond- 
ing to the hatchet, does not project sufficiently. V. 
Dknsaixbs. 

LOCHDEN, 8. The name given to I^othian. 
The vulgar name is Louden. 

“ Nix t to the merchos Pichtland borderoth, now 
termed Lochden , — The same river devydoth agaiue, 
from Locfiden, a countrie quhair ar many tonnes, as 
Dumfermling, Coupar,” &c. Pitscottie’s Cron., In trod, 
xvi. The word may have been written Loihden. 

LOCH LEAROCK, s. A small crey water- 
bird, seen on Lochleven; called also a 
Whi%tler, 

This seems equivalent to the laverock or lark of the 
lake. 

[LOCII-LIVER, 8. A jelly-fish, Banffs.] 
[LOCH-LUBBERTIE. V. Fallen Stars.] 

LOCHMAW, 8. A species of Mew. 

**Larus, a hch^maw'' Wedderbuni’s Vocab., p. 16. 

[LOCH-REED, 8. V. under Loch.] 
LOCHTER, «. A layer. V. Lachter. 

LOCHTER, 8. The eecs laid ia one season. 
V. Lachter. 

LOCK, Loake, 8. A small quantity, a hand- 
^ul ; as a lock of meal^ a lock of hay, or 
a lock meal, &c., S. 

**Zoeh, a small parcel of any thing. North.” Gl. 
Grose. Lock, E. sometimes signifies a tuft. 

Ye may as weel gang sune as syne 
To seeke your meal amang gude folk ; 

In ilka house yeso get a 

When ye come whar yer gossips dwell. 

HitaorCa S. Songs, i. 226. 


“ May bids keep a lock hay Ramsay’s S. Prov., 
p. 52. 

“The expression lock for a small quantity of any 
readily divisible dry substance, as coni, meal, flax, or 
the like, is still preserved, not only popularly, but in a 
legal description, as, ’the lock and gowpen,* or small 
quantity and handful, payable in thirlage cases, as in 
town multure.” Heart M. Loth., ii. 23, N. 

The original application seems to have lieen to hair, 
as the phrase is still used ; from Isl. lock-r, Su.-G. lock, 
capillus oontortus ; in the same manner as tait, q. v. 

[To LOCK, V, a. To seize hold of, to grapple 
with, to clutch, Shetl.; Isl. luka^ Su.-G. 
lukd, Dan. lukke, id.] 

[Lockit, part pa. Seized hold of, ibid.] 

LOCKANTIES, Lochintee, interj. Ex- 
pressive of surprise, equivalent to “ 0 ! 
strange I” Ayrs.; perhaps q. lack-a-day, 

“ Lockantiea ! that sic guid aiild stoops o’ our kiu- 
tra language sould be buriet.” Edin. Mag., Apr. 1821, 
p. 362. 

** Lockintee ! 0 strange I” 01. Picken, 

LOOKER, 8, A Ranunculus, Tweedd., Sel- 
kirks. 

The name of the Ranunculus Nornorosus in Scania, 
a province of Sweden, is Luck. In West-Gothl. it is 
called Hivitlockov ; perhaps from lock, v. Su.-G. lyck-a, 
as “the flower, during rain, is carefully shut Linn. 

LOCKERBY. A Lockerhy lick, a severe 
stroke or wound on the face, 

“A great number wore hurt in tho face, which was 
called a Lockerhy lick, especially the laird of Newark : 
Maxwell was all mangled in tho face, and left for dead.” 
Moysie’s Mem., p. 221. 

If the phrase was not formerly in use, it must have 
had its rise from the circunistance of the action referred 
to taking place in tho vicinity of Lockerhy. 

LOCKERIE, adj. Rippling; applied to a 
stream, Roxb. 

I know not if it be allied to Isl. hlick-r, enrvamen, q. 
fonning curves ; or to Dan. lok, a curled lock. 

LOCKET, 8, The effect of belching, what 
is cructed. 

Ben ewer the bar ho gave a broclit, 

And laid about them sic a locket; 

With cnu.tavit cor virum., 

Ho hostod tlniir a luule full fra him. 

Leg. BjJ. St. Androis, Vonm Sixteenth Cent,, p. 313. 

A.-S. loccet-an, eriictare ; Lye. 

LOCKFAST, Lokfast, adj. Properly se- 
cured by bars and locks, 

“ In respect the said ^dls was in a lockfast house, 
so that the olficaris could not cum at them, ordanis the 
four Baillies, &c. — if iieid beis to make open doors, and 
take out the same gudis.” Acts Towu-Couno. Edin.. 
A. 1660. 

Lockfast Iwmea, instruments of whatever description 
that are under lock. 

“ And gif neid beis, to make oppin durris and vther 
lokfaat Iwmcs, and to vse liis Maiesties keyis to that 
effect.” Acts Ja. VI., 1692, Ed. 1814, p. 661. 

LOCK-HOLE, 8, The key-hole, S. B. 
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LOCKIN^-TREE, 

The loddn' tret syne he did fling, 

And owre the barn did throw\ 

i). AnAefnwCi Pom^j p. 79. 

Qu. if the rung used as a hat for the door ? 

LOCKMAN, Lokman, a. The public exe- 
cutioner, It occurs in this sense, in the 
Books of Adjournal, Court of Justiciary, so 
late as the year 1768 ; and is still used, 
Edinburgh. 

His leytf he tuk, and to West Monastyr raid. 

ITie lifhnm than thai bur Wallace but baid 
On till a place his martyrdom to tak, 

For till bis ded he wald na forthyr mak. 

Wallace, xi. 1342, MS. 

Ay loungand, lyke a lock-man on a ladder ; 

The ghaistly luko fleys folks that pas thee by, 

Lyke a deia theif that’s glowrand in a te<lder. 

Dunbar, Evergreen, ii. 60. 

In both passagea, this is the most natural sense. 
That from Wallace, in edit. 1648, is nonsensically 
printed dmgkmen ; in edit. 1673, chugmen. 

“The Provost and Bailliea of Edinburgh, as Sheriffs 
within themselves, — do judge Alexander Cockburn 
their Hanginan or Lockernan within three suns, — for 
murdering in his own house ono of the licensed Blue- 
gown beggai*8,” &c. Fountainh., i. 169. 

“ Lockrtian — hangman, so called from the small quan- 
tity of meal (Scotticd, lock) which he was entitled to 
take out of every boll exposed to market in the city. 
In Edinburgh the duty has been very long commuted ; 
but in Dumfries, the nnisher of the law still exercises, 
or did lately exercise, his privilege, the quantity taken 
being regulated by a small iron ladle, which he uses as 
the measure of his perquisite.” Heart M. Loth., ii. 
23, N. 

Lochnan seems originally to have denoted a jail- 
er ; Germ, hch, a prison, a dungeon ; cinm in loch 
Mccken, to clap up one in prison ; Tent. Ivck-en, lock-en, 
to lock ; A.-S. loc, clau8tnim,a “ shutting in, ” Soniner. 
Places of confinement in Benfrews. and other parts of 
the country are still called Lock-nps, 

From the apparent origin of the term, it would ap- 
pear, that, in former times, the jailer, or perhaps the 
turn-key, who had the charge of a condemned criminal, 
was also bound to act as executioner. 

Analogous to this, A.-S. byilel, ergastularius, ex- 
actor, “the keeper of a prison or house of correction,” 
Soinn., in mod. language signifies a <loor-keepcr, E. 
beadle. Germ, buttel is radically the same word, lictor; 
in Teut. softened into bHil, an executioner ; caniifex, 
tortor, lictor ; Kilian. Hence bevlije, beulerije, a 
orison, career ; Germ. bnttelH. Wachter derives buttel 
rom beit-en, capero, because his office is to sei7.e and 
bind the guilty. Sw. bocdel, from the same source, is 
the common designation for an executioner. V. 
Dempster. 

LOCUMTENENT, «. Lieutenant. 

— “The fumissing of thei fyfty men that suld pas to 
the locumtenent to Elgene for resisting of the His men.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1643, V. 18. 

— “Thatpassis to Inneniess to the locumtenent for 
thetyine.” Ibid. 

U)CUS, 8. Ashes so light as to be easily 
blown about, Duitifr. 

C. B. Uwch, dust or powder, from Uw, that which has 
aptitude of motion ; Owen. 

[Lodberrie, 8. A kind of enclosed wharf 
common in Lerwick, Shetl.] 


LODDAN, A small pool, Gall. 

**Loddan8, amall pools of standing water.** Gall. 
Enc. 

This is evidently Gael, lodan, light puddle,” 
Shaw ; a dimin. from lod, a puddle, whence loaaigham, 
to stagnate. Isl. Ion, signifies sti^um, lacunar, and 
lon-ar, stagnat, vel stagni scatet, G. Andr. ; but 1 do 
not suppose that there is any aflSi^ty. 

[LODE-STERNE, «. The pole-stf^ or 
north star, Lyndsay, Test, and Compl. 
Papyngo, 1. 472.] 

[IjODIANE, LOTHYAIfE, LoWDIANI!, S. 
Lothian, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i., 61. 
Ed. Dickson.] 

LODISMAN, «. A pilot. V. Ledismak. 

LODNIT, Ladnit, pret. Laded, put on 
board. 

“That—thair be takin be the customer of the porte 
wheir the goodis, Ac., ar embarkit, ane bond or obliga- 
tioun — by the maister of the schip and the faotour or 
pairtie that hdnit the goodie. — We the foirsaidis — hes 
schippit and ladnit at the porte of Leith,” Ac. Aots 
Ja. VI., 1607, Ed. 1814, p. 370. 

LOFF, 8. Praise. V. Loif. 

To LOFT, V. a. To lift the feet high in 
w^alking, Ettr. For. 

Dan*, loejt-er, to heave or lift up. 

LOFTED HOUSE, a house of more stories 
than one, S. 

The chief and his guest had by this time reached 
the house of Glennaquoich, which consisted of Ian nan 
Chaistcl’s mansion, a high rude-looking square tower, 
with the addition of a lofted house, that is, a building 
of two stories, constructed by Fergus’s grandfather, 
when ho returned fram that memorable expedition, 
well remembered by the western shires, under the 
name of the Highland Host.” Waverley, i. 298. 

This seems to have been anciently aenominated a 
lofthouM, as in Abeid. Reg., A. 1538, V. 16. 

Loft house, Aberd., still denotes the upper part of 
any building, used as a warehouse; or the whole 
building, the loft of which is thus appropriated. 

LOG, 8. The substance which bees gather 
for making their works, S. B. 

Perhaps radically the same with A.-S. loge, Su.-G. 
lag, humour. Lag, Ihre observes, is one of the most 
ancient Goth, words, as appears from the great variety 
of forms which it asBumos in difierent languages. Isl. 
laug-r, herialaugr, the juice of berries ; Bdg. loog, lye 
for washing. ^ 

LOGAN, 8. 1. A handful of money, or any 
thing else, throwTi among a mob or parj^i 
of boys, so as to produce a scramble, Aberd. 

2. The act of throwing in this manner, ibid. 

Isl. logan signifies a^ienatio, from logo, alienare, 
to give away, to part with. 

But perhaps we should rather trace it to Gael, la- 
gan, the hollow of the hand, or [/ovogan] 

handling, groping; C.B. llaw, laujv, the hand, whence 
hv-i, to kandfe, and gan, capacity, gan-fi, to contain. 
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To Logan, «. a. To throw any thing among 
a tinmhar of persons, for a scramble; to 
throw up any thing, which is kept as pro- 
perty by him who catches it, ibia. 

A lodge, a booth ; a tent, a house, 

S. 

A litill loge tharby he maid ; 

And thar within a bed he haid. 

Barbour^ xix. 663, MS. 

Celt, htg^ hgt a place ; whence, according to Cal- 
lender, Lat. Dan. logtt however, denotes a 

lodge, a shed, a hut ; Su.-G. laagtt locus recubationis, 
Isl. laag^ latibulum, Seren. A.-S. log-ian^ to lodge. 

[Logeino, Logtng, Lugeen, Lugyng, a. 
1. Residence, the town residence of a laird 
or a lord, S. 

2. Lod^ng, place of encampment, Barbour, 
u. 282.] 

LOGO, adj. Lukewarm, Gall. 

** LoggvocUer, lukewarm water.** Gall. Encycl. 

Gael, luighe signifies a caldron, a kettle. But it 
seems to be rather a corr. of the first syllable of the £. 
word. V. Lew. 

LOGGARS, Logouhis, a. pi. Leggings, 
gaiters; stockings without feet, tied up 
with garters, and hanging down over the 
ancles, Dumfr. V. Loags. 

** Item, for vij elne of quhyte to be logouris to the 
king, the tyme his leg was sayro, price of the elne iiij 
8.; summa xxviij s.^* (A.D. 1489). Aocts. L. II. 
Treasurer, i. 149, Dickson.] 

C. B. llodraUf hose, Uamlyr, trowsers. 

To Loggah, V. n. To hang loosely and 
largely, Dumfr, V. Logoaks. 

LOGGERIN’, adj. Drenched with moisture, 
Dumfr. Locherin (gutt.) id., Upp. Clydes. 

Originally the same with Laggery and LaggeriL Isl. 
laugur, thermae, baths. With the ancient Goths 
Saturday was denominated Laugurdag^ because they 
were accustomed to bathe on this day. 

LOGIE, Killogig, s, A vacuity before tlie 
fire-place in a kiln, for keeping the person 
dry who feeds the fire, or supplies fuel, and 
for drawing air. Both terms are used, S. 

And she but any requisition, 

Came down to the kUlogie^ 

Where she thought to have lodg’d all nivht. 

WcUaon's CoU., I 4.5. 

I have sometimes been inclined to iSduce this from 
^.-G. fogpo, isL fogr, fiame. But perhaps it is from 
U>g^ a hole ; or merely the same with the pre- 
®Jdmg word, as denoting a iMge for him who feeds the 
lire. 

Wiis is merely Sicamb. foy, Ac. 

It hM the same sense in Shetl. signifying la 2 y. We 
add to the etymon, Isl. lui, lassitudo; Haldorson. 

iXOGOURIS,*.i»f. V.Loggaes.] 

LOGS, «. pU Stockings without feet. V. 

Loags. 


LOIOHEN, (gutt.), 8, A quantity of any 
soft substance, as of pottage, finmmery, &c., 
Ayrs. 

Gael, locluin^ a little pool, or lake ; Uaghan^ liquor ; 
Uo(u a marsh ; and lagan^ flummery ; may all have 
had a common origin, as denoting what is in a state of 
moistnoss. 

To LOIF, Loife, Loioe, Love, Luff, 
Loue, ». a. To praise. 

Now sal tbair nane, of thir wayis thrie, 

Be chosen now aue bisliope for to be ; 

Bot that your micht and niajestie wil mak 

Quhatever ho be, to loife or yit to lak ; 

Tlian hoyly to sit on the rayne-bow. 

Thir biHhops cums in at the north window ; 

And not in at the dure nor yit at the yet : 

Bot over waino and quheil in wil he get. 

Priest qf PebiiSf S. P. /d., p. 16, 17. 
The meaning seems to be, **to merit praise or dis- 
praise ;** the term beinu used rather in a passive sense, 
like to blaniet S., instead of, to be blamed. 

Tliy self to loif knak now scornofully 
With proiide wourdi.s al that standis tlie by. 

Doug. Virgil^ 300, 24. 
Now God be louit has sic grace till vs sent. 

Ibid., 486, 13. 

Thai nrysyt him full gretunily, 

And louyt fast his chewalry. 

Barbour, viii. 106, MS. 

Loavt^ to luff is petumly ; 
llirouch leayte lillis men rychtwisly. 

Ibid., L 366, MS. 

i.e., loyalty is greatly to be praised. 

** Loiue thow the Lord 0 my saulo, and all that is 
within me loiue his haly name, loiue thow the Lord my 
saule, and forgot nocht his beiiefitis. ** Abp. Hamiltoun's 
Catechisme, 1552, Fol. 90, 6. This is for beneilic in the 
Vulgate. 

This word appears in most of the Goth, dialects ; 
Isl. Su.-O. lofw-a, A.-S. lo/dan, Alem. lob-on, Germ. 
lob-en, Belg. loob-en, id., A.-S. Isl. Belg. lof, Germ, lob, 
praise. Isl. lojlig, laudable, loford, commendation. 

Ihre informs us that some derive lofw-a, to praise, 
from lof we, loji, the palm of the hand, S. hife; because 
the clapping of the lums is a sign of x>rai8e, as 2 Kings 
xi, 12, IS rendered in the Isl. version, Tlwir klopmaa 
lofum saman ; They clapped their hands. Hence 
hvaklapp, applause. 

Loif, Loff, s. Praise. 

Leill loi/. and lawtu lyis behind. 

And aula kyndno.s is quyt foryett. 

liannattjue Poe^ns, p. 184, st. 1. 
i.e., honest commendation, void of flattery. 

Thair loff and thair lordKchip of so lang date, 

That bone cot armour of eld, 

Thair into herald I held. 

JlovXate, ii. 9, Lofs, MS. 

LOIS, 8. Praise. 

The sege that schreiiks for na schame, the schent 
might hym schend, 

That mare luihs his life, than lois upone erd. 

Uawan and Ool., iv. 7, 

Sa grete dangere of battal it was ho 
Prouokit sa, and mouit to the mell^, 

For young desire of liye renowne j>erfay, 

And lois of proues, mare than I bid say. 

Dowj. Virgil, 469, 6. 

Laus is the word used by Mafiei. V. Los. 

LOISSIT,pr«<. 

Thair lufiy lances tliai loissit, and lichtit on the 
ground. 

Qawan and Ool., iii. 3. 
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“Loosed,” Piiik. . But it is rather, loit^ broke, or 
destroyed ; A.-S. Uos-an^ perdere, or lo^-ian^ perire, 
amittere. This is confirmed from another passage. 

Thair lands war loissit^ and left on the land. 

Thtd., st. 18. 

LOIT, «. A turd, S. lul. lyte, deformity ; 
or Su.-G. hvty dung, filth. 

LOIT, 8. 1. A spirt of boiling water, ejected 
from a pot by the force of the heat. Gall. 

** Loits, those— ‘drops which leap out of pots when 
they are boiling, and acaud those persons seated round 
the inuU'^ Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. lodv?^ spirting or squirting, llodwy^ a spirt, a 
squirt ; llwd^ ejected. 

2. Any liquid suddenly thrown out by the 
stomach, and falling on the ground, Duinfr. 

[LOK, Loake, 8. A quantity, generally a 
small quantity. V. Lock.] 

LOKADAISY, interj. Used as expressive 
of surprise. Loth., Berwicks. 

It is merely a corr. of E. alaclc-a-day» Johns, views 
alack as a corr. of alas, I can ofl'er nothing more 
satisfactory. Junius, vo. Alas^ gives Belg. eydacey. 
But I suspect that it is an erratum ; as I can nnd the 
term nowhere else. Roquefort derives 0. Fr. /as, /as«c, 
alas, from Lat. lass-us^ fatigued. • 

LOKE, inter). Used both as expressive of 
surprise and of gleesomcness, Loth,, Clydes., 
Koxb. 

This might be viewed as changed from E, alachf 
were it not frequently used in the fonn of an irre- 
verent grayer, Lokc keep we, &c., which plainly shews 
that it is a corr. of the divine name Aon/. It is cu- 
rious, that those who have introduced this mode of 
expression, should have accidentally hit on the name 
of one of the false deities of our Gothic ancestors. 
This is Lake, whose attributes nearly resemble those 
of the evil principle of the oriental nations. He pro- 
duces the gi’eat serpent which encircles the world, 
viewed by some as an emblem of sin. He is also the 
parent of Jlela or Death, and of the wolf Frnris^ that 
IS to attack the gods, and destroy the world. V. 
Mallet’s North. Antiq. 

LOKFAST, adj. Secured by a lock. V. 
Lockfast. 

To LpKKER, V. n. To curl, S. part, pr. 
lokker-and; part. pa. lokkent. 

Tlie beinl yheihlit of the grene holyne 
Wyth lokka'it lyoun skyn ouenspred was syne. 

Jjuiiy. Virgil^ 247, 1. 

“When your hair’s white, you would have it 
lockerintjt^' 8. Vrov. ; spoken of one who is immoderate 
in his desires ; Rudd. 

Isl. lock-r^ capillus contortus ; locka-madr, a man 
who has long and curled hair ; Franc, /oc/te, curled 
hair, also to curl, Gl. Pez. According to Sonnier, 
A. -8. lorca, sometimes boars this sense. Gr. ttXqkos 
cirrus, has been fancifully viewed as the origin by 
Helvigius, Rudd., and others. 

Lokker, Lokar, adj. Curled. 

His heid was quhyt, his een ^as greno and gray. 
With lokar hair, qiihilk owre his shulder lay. 

lienryaonCf Evergi'een^ i. 186, st. 5. 


LOKLATE,adj. • 

Wicht men asaayode with all thair besy our, 

A loklate bar was drawyn ourthourth the dur ; 

Bot thai mycht uocht it brek <mt of the waw. 

WaUaee, iv. 284, MS. 

Edit. 1648, locked,. The term seems to signify a ter 
that guarded or covered the lock^ so as to let or hinder 
it from being opened by a key or forced open. 

LOKMAN. V. Lockman. 

[•To LOLL, v.n. 1, To be idle ; to stand, 
sit, loiter about, or work, idly, S. 

2. To stay at home in idleness, to hang about 
or sit dozing by the tire ; in this sense it is 
applied to animals also, especially to dogs, 
Clydes., Pertbs., Aberd., Banffs 

.3. To recline on each other; spoken of two 
persons, often of lovei-s, and in disapproba- 
tion, Gl. Banffs. 

4. To evacuate, to excrete, West of S.] 

Loll, s. 1. An idle, or lazy, inactive, person, 
a sluggard, S. 

Ere he couhl change th’ uncanny lair, 

And nae help to be gi’en him, 

There tumbleti a mischevloiia pair 
0’ mawten’d lolls aboou him. 

Christmas BaHug^ Skmner's Misc. PoeLf p. 180. 
Thjs undoubtedly allied to the E. v. to hilt to lean 
idly, which Johns, oddly inclines to trace to the re- 
proachful term Lollard, Serenius refers to Sw. luU-a 
as synon. with the E. v., rendering it by Lat. inniti, 
Su.-O. lolla signiiieB fwmina fatua ; Fenn. /o//*, impolitus, 
Gr. Barb. XwX-os, stolidus. Isl. /o//-a, segniter agere ; 
and lollnriy ignavus, mentioning E. Lollard as a cog- 
nate tenn. 

2. In the West of S. the tenn loll is applied 
to human excrement. A great hll^ magna 
merda. 

[Lollin, Lollan, parUpr. 1. Used also as 
a 8. implying the act expressed in each of 
the senses of the v. above. 

2. As an adj,^ implying lazy, idle, indolent. 

The V. loll in sense 2, and the adj, lollin have often 
the pret, aboot added,— for emphasis rather than ex- 
planation. 

O. Du. lollertt to sit over the fire.] 

To LOLL, V. n. To emit a wild sort of cry, 
as a strange cat does, Roxb., Berwicks. 

“ To Loll^ to howl in the manner of a cat,” GLSibb. 
V. Loalling.i 

LOLLERDRY, s. The name given, for some 
ages before the Reformation, to what ,wa3 
deemed heresy. 

The schip of faith, tempestuous wind and mine, 

Dryvis in the see of LoUerdry that blawis. 

Bannatyne PoemSf p. 190, st. 4, 
From Lollardt a name reproachfully given, in Eng- 
land, to any one who adhered to the doctrines of 
Wiclif. vSomo think that it was derived from Lat. hU 
twm, cockle. To this origin, as Tyrwhitt has observed, 
Chaucer seems to allude. 
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shal no gospel gloseu here ne teche, 

He woulde sowen som diflicultee, 

Or springen cockle in our dene oome. 

8hipiiuinne*s Prol., v. 12928. 
Others treoe it to Tent. loUaerd, muasitator, a 
mumbler of prayers, mussitare, to sing, to hum, 

to mumble prayers. V. Kiliau, vo. Lollaerd. 

[Indeed, the name Lollard was used as a term of re- 
pioaoh before Wi^fs time : it was an O. Du. term. 
Latinised as Louardwi^ Du Cange quotes Johannes 
Hoosemius, who, under the date 1309, says, — **£odem 
anno,quidiim hypooritae gyrovagi, qui LollauU sive 
Deoin mudantes vocabantur, per Hannoniam et Bra- 
bantiam quas^Uun mulieres nooiles deceperunt i.e., 
** In tibia year certain vagabond hypocrites, called Lot- 
lards, or God praisers, deceived certain noblewomen 
in Hmnault and Brabant.** No doubt the term would 
be used in England in the same way. V. iSkeat's 
Etym. Diet] 

LOME, Loom, pron. lume^ 3. 1. An utensil 
or instrument of any kind, or for wliatever 
use, S. Loom, Chesli. id. 

Eneas himself also with ful gud willis 
For to be besy gan his feris pray: 

With bme in hand fast wirkana like the laif. 

Doug. Virgil, 169, 25. 

Werhlome is often applied to instruments used in 
labour ; S. toarkloom, 

A1 instrumentis of pleuch graith irnit and stelit. 

As culturis, sokkys, and the sowmes grete, — 

War thidder broent, and tholis tempyr new, 

The lust of all sic werkltm^s wer adow : 

Thay dyd thame forge in swerdis of niettal brycht, 

For to defend there cuutre and thare richt. 

Doug. Virgil, 230, 31. 
Thus it is used to denote a head-piece. 

** * Ay, ay,* answered Lord Crawford ; * I can reocl 
your himdwriting in that cleft morion— Some one take 
it from the lad, and give him a bonnet, which, with its 
steel lining, will keep his heail Ixitter than that broken 
loom.* ** Q. Durward, ii. 107. 

2. A tub, or vessel of any kind, S. ; as breto- 
lumesy the vessels used in brewing; milk- 
lumesj those employed in the dairy ; often, 
in this sense, simply called Iwim. 

The tott'ring chairs on ither clink, - 
The looms, they rattled i’ the bink. 

Fi][)er of Peebles, p. 13. 

A.-S. loma, ^Aoma, utensilia. Hence, as Lye ob- 
serves, the word heirloom is used by E. lawyers, in the 
sense of hereditari supellex, i.e., S. the splechrk which 
one enjoys by herUage. 

LOMON, s. A leg, Aberd. ; pron. wdth a 
liquid sound, q. fyomon. V. Leomen. 

U. btmiui, tutepA et adunca manns. 

It is singular, that the Gael, retains the same word 
with that in IsL, only with a sligh^ change of the 
vowel: Lonn, timbers lud under boats in order to 
launch them the more easily, Shaw. 

LOMPNYT, part. pa. [Errat. for Lownyt, 
sheltered. V. Loun.] 

Bar^ur, wh^ describing the conduct of Bruce, in 
^ ships across the narrow neck of land called 
the Tarbet, says-* 

Bot thaim worthyt drew thair schippis thar ; 

^d a myle was betwix the seys ; 

Bot wes Uym^^yi all with treys. 

^ . . . .. 

The Bruce, xv. 276, MS. 

LoMd, Ed. 1680, p. 294. Lwpnyt, Kd. 1768. 

VOU in. 


Sibb. renders **lompnit, lonit, hedge-rowed.'* 
[Jamieson suggested ** laid,** and in his note tried to 
make it good 5 but he evidently doubted both the W’ord 
and his meaning of it. The Cambridge MS. has lownyt, 
and Herd*8 Ed. loneti, which so far agree and make the 
passage clear. V. Note, Skeat*s Ed. 

Isl. hfpt, Sw. lugn, calm. V. under Loun.] 

LONACHIES, Lonnacus, s. pL 1. Couch- 
grass, Triticuni repens, Linn., S. B» 

“ Couch-grass, (here called Lonachies), in several 
varieties, is very apt to introduce itself into the gener- 
ally free and gravelly soil of this county.** Agr. Surv. 
Kincard., 376. 

2. Used also to denote Couch-grass, as 
gatliered into a heap on tlic fields, for being 
burnt ; synon. with Wrack, Mearns. 

As this is also called Dog*s-grasB, allied perhaps to 
Gael, luan, a <log, a groy-hound. Wo might conjec- 
ture that the latter part of the word had been formed 
from acais, poison, because eating of this ploJit makes 
dogs vomit. 

LONE, 8. An avenue, an entry to a place 
or village, S. 

In this sense it nearly corresponds with E. lane, “ a 
narrow way between hedges.” In S., however, tlie 
lone is often broad. V. Loan. 

LONE, 

He ladde tliat ladye so long l.y tlio lawo sides, 

Under a lone they light lore by a felle. 

Sir OauHtn and Sir Oat. , i. 3, 
Perhaps a jdace of shelter; Isl. logn, Sn.-G, Iwjt}, 
tranquillitas aeris. Or it may signify a secret place ; 
Isl. laun, occultatio, loen-bo, furls occultae latebrae. 

LONE, 8. Provision for an army. V. Loan. 

*•* To LONG, V. n. This u. occurs in a sense 
in which I liave not observed it in E. ; to 
become weary. 

“Galat. 6. chap. 9. vers, he speaks this matter 
more planely, Let vs not wearie in doing good, and he 
addes to the promise, we shall reape the frute of out- 
good deeds in our own tytnc, if we long not, but go 
forward ay to the end.’* Kolloek on 1 Thes., p. 207. 

I have not met with this use of tlie v. exceot in Dan. 
laeng-er; “to be weary, to be tired ;*’ Woln. 

LONG, adv. An elliptical form of ex- 

} >ression occurs in Scottish writing, which 
’ have not observed in E. This is loncf io, 
evidently for, ^‘long to the time” referred to. 

“ All this tclles vs in that great day what glorie and 
honour the faithful! ministers of Christ shall haue, for 
they shall shine as starres : byde a little while, it in 
not long to.** Bollock on 1 Thes., p. 34. 

To LONGE, u. n. To tell a fair tale, to 
make a flattering speech, Ayrs. 

O. B. llun-iaw, to fabricate. 

LONGEIT,/?wf. 

One aliane come fromo l>eyond the 84 
— Longdi with me sunpoiss that I be peur. 

ColhdUe Sow, v. 627. 

If this be the reading, it signifies tarried, sojourned ; 
A.-S. long-ian, taedere, or rather leng-ian, prolongare. 
But it may be read lougeit, lodged ; Fr. loger, O. Fr. 
louge, barraque de planche, Roquefort. 

X 
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LONQIE, 8. The Guillemot, Shetl. 

“CJollymbus Troile, (Linn.SyBt.) Longie, Ijomgivio 
of Pontoppidan, (Nat. Hist., P. 11. p. 82.) Guillemot, 
Foolish Guillemot, Sea-Heu.*’ Eamoustone’s ZetL, 
ii. 276. 

Evidently a oorr. of the Norw. name. In Norw. it 
is also called Langivie, Penn. ZooL, p. 410. 

LONGUEVILLE, s. A species of pear, S. 

** The Longueville is very generally spread over the 
northern part of Britain, where aged trees of it exist 
in the nemhbourhood of ancient monasteries.” Neill’s 
Hortic., Edin. £nc;^cl., p. 211. 

Old ^id writes it LongaviL 
“ Dwarfe pears on the auince : but no pear holds 
well on it that 1 have tryed, save Red pears, Achans, 
and LongaviV* Scots Gard’ner, p. 88. 

LONKOR, 8. “A hole built through dykes, 
to allow sheep to pass Gall. Encycl. 

Most probably from C. B. llwnic, also Uwngt the 
^llet. Llong^ from the same origin, signifies, “open- 
ing a passage ; ” Owen. 

[LONNACH, 8. 1. A long piece of anything, 
as of thread, twine, &c. ; also a long story, 
either oral or written, Banff s. 

2. An ugly or ragged piece of dress, ibid.] 

[To Lonnach, V. n, 1. With tlie preps, a/’, 
aty ooty to unrol, to pay out, as thread, 
twine, rope, &c. ; also, to unfold, to utter, 
as a story, news, &c., ibid. 

2. With preps. ahoo% on, a<, to talk much, to 
repeat from memory, to argue, &c., ibid.] 

[Lonnach AN, Lonnaciiin, part pr. Used 
also as a e, in each of the senses of tlie v., 
ibid.] 

LONY. 

The land lony was, and lie, with lyking and love. 

Houlatej i. 2. 

Read lowiy sheltered, as in MS. 


LONYNG, 8. 1. A narrow inclosed way, S. 

I find the word lomjng, used in this sense, so early 
as the year 1446. 

“Thai — gaf furth the marchis and meris betwix the 
said lands debatabile, in maner as folowis, that is to 
say, A Imyng lyand throw the mur betwix twa aid 
stane dykes ; bog 3 mnand at the merkate gate lyand to 
Aberdene, and extendand to the hicht of tne hill at the 
south end of the der [f. deer] ^ke.” Cartul. Aberd. 
Macfarlan’s Transcript, p. 8. Y . Loan. 


2. The privilege of having a common through 
which cattle pass to or return from the 
places of pasture, 8. 


— “ Alse to appoint manssis and gleibis— with pas- 
turage, foggage, fewaU, faill, devet, lonyng, frie ische 
and entri^ Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 400. 


To LOO, V, a. To love. V. Lur, v. 


[LOODER-HORN, s. A large horn with 
which each fishing-boat is furnished, to be 
blown occasionalfy in foggy weather and 


during the darkness of ni^ht, in order to 
ascertain the relative position of all the 
boats in the same track, Shetl.; Isl. ludr ; 
Su.-G. luder^ luur; Da. /uwr, a trumpet, a 
hunter’s horn.] 

LOOF, 8. The palm of the hand; pL 
loovea. V. Lufe, Luif, b. 

Loof-bane, 8. The centre of the palm of 
the hand Gall. Encycl. 

Outside op the Loof; the ‘‘back of the 
hand; i.e., rejection and repulse;” Gl. 
Antiq. 

Loopy, Loofie, s. 1. A stroke on the palm 
of the hand, S. V. under Lufe, Luif, s. 

2. A flat or plane stone, resembling the palm 
of the hand. Gall. 

“ Loofie Channel stanes* When curling first began, 
it was played by fiat stones, or looim ; Uiese are yet 
to be found in the old lochs.” Gall. Encycl. 

Loofies, 8, pi. “Plain mittens for the hands;” 
ib. 

LOOGAN, 8. A rogue, Loth. ; synon. with 
LouUy q. V. 

LOOpiN’-ON, jpa7*e. jpa. Waiting the exit 
of one, of whoso recovery there is no hope; 
as, “How’s John, ken ye?” “Deed, he’s^ 
sae vera bad, they’re just hoUri on ’im,” 
Toviotd. 

A.-S, m-loc-ian, intuori. 

LOOKIN’-TO, 8. A prospect, in regard to 
what is future, Roxb.; synon. To^looky 8. 
As “ a gude hohiri^toJ^ 

To LOOL, V. n. To sing in a dull and heavy 
manner, Ettr. For. 

This is nearly allied to the E. v. to Lull, V. ihit 
etymon of Lilt, v, 

LOOM, 8. Mist, fog, Galloway. 

** This word [Lumming] and loom, a mist or fog, are 
of kindred.” Gall. Encycl. V. Lumming. H has 
been conjectured, however, that the adj. may be allied 
to the E. sea-phrase, to Loom,* to appear large at sea ; 
or Loom-gale, a fresh gale. 

Loomy, adj. Misty, covered with mist, Gal- 
loway. 

This, I suspect, is not a word of general nse. 

—Whiles glowring at the azure sky, 

> And Uxmy ocean’s ure, Ac. 

Gall, Eneycl,, p. 883. 

[LOOM. A sea-fowl ( Columbus sej^n- 
trionalis)y Shetl. ; Isl. fomr, Sw. and Dan. 
Zowi, id.] - 

LOOM, 8. A utensil of any kind. V. Lome. 

[Loomin-burstin. Drying corn in a kettle, 
Gl. Shetl.] 
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[LOON, «. A fellow, a low or lazy person, 
Clydes.; in E. and N.E. counties, a boy, a 
laX] 

LOOP, ». 1. The channel of any running 
water, that is left dry, when the water has 
changed its course, Up{>. Lanarks. 

This term is of very ancient and general use as de- 
noting the course of a stream ; Isl. Maup^ Dan. lohm ; 
Teut. loop, cursuB, from loopen, currere, fluere ; loop 
der rivkrtn, fdveos fluvii, fossa per quam labitur flu- 
men; Kilian. 

2. PI. LoopSf the windings of a river or rivu- 
let, Lanarks. ; synon. Ihih^ Crooks, 

It seems to be used, in Galloway, in the same sense 
In the singular. 

** He frequented the loop of a bum much ; this was 
an out-of-the-way nuik.” Gall. £nc., vo. Heron. 

[LOOPACK, 9, A pipny, a dwarf, Slietl.; 
Isl. lubbiy a contemptible person.] 

[LOOPACH, 8, A spoon without a liandlo, 
a spoon with broken handle, ibid.; Sii.-G. 
hepa^ to cut short, to lop off.] 

LOOPIE, adj. Crafty, deceitful, S. eitlier 
. one who holds a hop in his hand, when 
ealing with another ; or as allied to Belg. 
leep^ id. 

** When I tauld him how this loom lad, Allan Fair- 
ford, had served mo, he said I might bring an action on 
the case.** Hedgauntlet, iii. 206. 

[LOOPIE, 8. A small basket made of straw, 
Slietl.; Isl, laupr^ a basket.] 

[LOOR, interj. An exclamation of surprise, 
Shetl. lor^ Clydes.] 

[To LOOR, V, n. To lull or abate like wind, 
ibid.] 

LOOK, adv. Rather. V. Levek. 
[LOOSHTRE, 5. A heavy soft blow, Banfifs.] 

[To LooSHTKE, V. a. To strike with a heavy 
soft blow, ibid.] 

[Looshtkan, 8, A heavy beating, ibid.] 

LOOSSIE, adj. Full of exfoliations of the 
cuticle of the skin ; applied to it when it is 
covered with dandriff, Koxb., Peebles. 
Evidently from Lues, although differently sounded. 

[LOOSTEB, 8. A lazy, idle, lounging person, 
Clydes. 

1^0 Looster, V, n. To idle about, to dawdle, 
ibid.; part. pr. hoBterin^ loostririy used also 
as a 

Loostrie, adj. Lazy, idle, indolent, ibid. 

. In BaniGb. hotter, s,, implies indolence, as well as an 
ukdpient person ; and to looster means “ to remain in a 
place m idleness.** V. Gl. under Lloostbs.] 


LOOT, pret. Permitted ; 8., from the v. to 
Let; “ioof, didlet ;” Gl. Shim V. Luix. 

LooTEN, 2 >arf./>a. of the same v, 

[To LOOT, V. a. and n. To bend, bow, stoop ; 
to make obeisance. V. Lout, Lowt.] 

[Lootit, pret. Stooped, bent, saluted, made 
obeisance to. V. Lout, Lowt.] 

LOOTIN O’, i.o., of. Esteemed. Ildll be nae 
mair hotin o\ he will not henceforth be liold 
in estimation, Lanarks. V. Let, v. n. To 
reckon, &c. 

LOOVES, 8. pi. Palms of the hands. V. 

Lufe. 

“The spirit o’ mortal life— has been departed frae 
her carc^e this stricken hour. The foul fiend has 
entered into the empty tabernacle, and is e’en work- 
ing a’ the wicked pranks whilk we now witness, sic 
as the spreading o* loove», and the rowing o’ eeii, and 
these mute benedictions whilk pass wi’ simple fowk 
for certain signs o* holiiicss.” lUackw. Mag., Aug. 
1820, p. 613. 

This refers to the strange superstition which prevails 
in some parts of S., although it assumes different forms. 
For, while it is here supposed that the devil may for a 
time be pennitted to animate the corpse of one newly 
dead, others believe that the spirit of the departed may 
be recalled by the iminoderato grief of the survivors. 
This is viewed, as not only causing great suffering to 
the departed, but as exposing the disooedient mourners 
to danger of bodily harm from the person recalled. 

' To LOPPER, V. n. 1. To coagulate, South of 
S. V. Lappeb. 

* [2. To ripple, to lap; to dash, to tip witli 

foam.] Lopperandy part, pr., dashing, 
foaming. 

Tllje swellaud sels figure of gold clere 
Went fiowand, l)ut the lnj}f)trand wallis quhito 
War poudurt ful of fomy Iroith injlk uulme. 

DuUfj. VinjU, 267, 45, tipperand, MS. 

• V, Lipper, V . 

Lopperis, 8. pi. The broken, foamy waves, 
when the sea is agitated by the wind. V. 
Lipper, v, 

LOPPER-GOWAN, The vellow Ranuii- 
cuius which grows by the sides of streams, 
Clydes. 

Whether this name has any relation to the plant 
being ever used as a substitute for rennet, I cannot say. 

LOPPIN, LoppEN,jE?ref . 8iVii\part.pa. Leaped, 
fled. 

Sum to the erd hppin from the hie touris of stone. 

Doug. Virgil, 57, 53. 

“Our longsomo parliament was hastened to an 
adjpumment, by the sudden and unexpected invasion 
of Kintyre, by Coll, Mr. Gillespie’s sons, who, with 
2500 runagates from Ireland, are hppen over there.” 
— Baillie’s Lett., ii. 48. 
i.e., Have fled thither, have gone hastily. 

A.-S. hleo2), insiliit, pret. of hleap-an, salire. Sw. 
imperf. lopp, pret. lupU, lupen. 
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[LOR, interj. An exclamation of surprise; 
lorie, lorie-me, larie, and loah are also used. 
V. Loan.] 

[LORDINGIS, s. pi. Sirs, Barbour, i. 445.] 
IjOHE, part. pa. Solitary, forlorn. 

He ladde that ladye so long hy the lawe sides, 

Under a lone they light lore by a felle. 

Sir Qartfan aiid Sir Oal., 1. S. 

Mr. Pink, renders the term, probably in reference 
to this paasagOi low. But here it would seem to sig- 
nify, that they had separated from the rest of thoir 
company, Belg. ver4or-en, to lose ; as synon. with lom 
used by later writers. 

LOHER, Laurel, or an arbour of laurel. 

Under a lorer he was light, that lady so small 
Of box, and of berber, bigged ful l^ene. 

i^r Oawan and Sir Qal.^ i. 6. 

Fr. Imrier^ a laurel ; taurierey a plot or grove of bay 
trees. V. Ho. 

[LORIE, inter]. Same as Lor, q. v.] 

[LORIMER, Lorymarb, a. A saddler, 
bridlemaker, Lyndsay, Thrle Estaitis, 1. 
4174. O. Fr. lo9*ein^ a bit, Lat. loruniy a 
thong.] 

LORN, Lorino, a. The Crested Cormorant, 
the Shag, Shell. 

“Pelecanus Oristatus, (Linn, syst.) Lom, (Huid- 
laariug of Pontoppidan) Crested Cormorant.” Edmon- 
stone’s Zetl., ii. 250. 

Lorn may be a corniption of the latter part of the 
Norw, name given by Pontoppidan. 

[LOllRACH, 8, 1, A disgusting mass of 

anything liquid or semi-liquid. 

2. Ill-cooked food. 

3. A long piece of thread, twine, cloth, &c., 
with the notion of filthiness and wet, 
Gl. Banlfs.] 

[LORYMARE, a. A saddler. V. Lorimbu.] 

To LOS, Lois, v. a. To unpack ; applied to 
goods of merchandise. 

The conseruatour sail not—admit onye coequet, — 
except the mercheaudis, &g., euerie ano of thame, be- 
foir the loissing of onie of thair gudis, mak faith— -that 
he hes na forbiddin gudis, &c. And gif thai los onie 
gudis and geir cumand frome Scotlande bofoir the gev- 
mg of the said aithe,— it salbe lesum to the consorua- 
tour to arreist the said schipe.” Acts Ja. VI,, 1597, 
Ed. 1814, p. 187. V. Loss and LotrsK. 

LOS ANE, a. A lozenge or rhomboidal ^gure. 

— **On the vther syde ane hsane with ane thrissill 
on euery nuke in forme of a croce, with this circum- 
scriptioun, Oppidum Edinburgh Acts Ja. VI., 1593, 
Ed. 1814, p. 48. 

** Item, ane uther dyamont, ground oure with 
ennamelit with the freir knott?’ Inventories, A. 1542, 

p. 66. 

This is the same with the vulgar term Loz&n, q. v. 

[To Losane, Losen, V. a. To form lozenge 
figures in embroidery; part. pa. loaint^ loain,"\ 


To LOSE THE HEAD. To stiffer a dimin- 
ution of strength, South of S« ; a metaph. 
apparently borrowed from the vegetable 
world. 

LOSE, Loss, 8. Praise, commendation, good 


name. 

Sir Ywayne oft had al the 
Of him the word fule wide gose, 

Of thair dedes was grete renown. , 

YwairMy RUsm'a M. ic., 1. 66. 

—The lyoun he bure, with loving and 

Of silver, seniely and sure. 

ii. 20. 


It is used by R. Glouo. and Chauoer— 

Hys lo 9 sprong so wydo of ys laigesse 
—To the verrost ende of the world, 

That such man was nour non. ^ ^ 

R, Olouc., p. 181. 

This, Mr. Tooke observes, is the past part, ol the 
A.-S. V. hlia-an, celebrare. He views the northern 
word as also the origin of Lat. laua, praise. Divers. 
Purley, ii. p. 303. V. Lois. 

LOSEL, a. “ Idle rascal, worthless wretch,” 
Gl. 

Away, away, thou thriftless ioone, 

I swear thou gettest no alms of mee ; 

For if we shold hang any losel heere, 

The first we wold oegin with thee. 

RitaorCt S Songaf ii. 18^ 187. 

It is apparently nsed in a softer sense, by a Scottish 
writer of the 17th century, as if equivalent to B. lout 
or cloivn. But perhaps he uses it improperly. 

**lf Cnlcht, or Knight, in our old Saxon English, be 
interpreted a servant, as James and S. Paul were, 
of God and Christ, how soon might the rude swaine, 
the country loasel, the clownish boor, the whistling 

E lowman, tne earthly drudge, find out a way for no- 
ilitating his family, and gentiliaseing of himself, in 
observing the rules and orders belonging to the badge 
and profession of the gospel?” Annand'a Myaterium 
RietatiSf p. 94. 

“Tyrwhitt observes, that in the Promp. 

“ Losel, or Lorel, or Lurden, is rendered Lwrep Gl, 
vo. Lore/. It is perhaps allied to Teut. ignavus. 


[LOSENGEOUR, d. A lying fellow, Bar- 
bour, iv. 108, Skeat’s Ed. ; E^u. MS. has 
Loayngeouvy q. v.] 

IjOSIIyinterj. A corruption of the name Lord; 
sometimes used as an interj. expressive of 
surprise, wonder, or astonishment, and at 
other times uttered as an unwarrantable 
prayer for the divine keeping, S. 

Losh man t has mercy wF your natch. 

Bv/ms, EpisUe to a Taylor. 

It assumes a variety of forms ; as, Loahie, Loahkmet 
LoshUt-goehie, yjostie, Aberd. 

“St. Andrews. — Our citizens have long been wle- 
I brated for loyalty. Not content with the festivi^es 
of St. George, the 12th of August is also observed as 
the birth-day of our liege Sovereign. * Loah,* quotlf a 
clown in the fair, as his astounded ears Were saluted 
with the din of bells, * wha ever heerd o’ the like o’ a 
man bom twice in a*e year?* ‘Whisht man,’ quoth 
his companion, * ilka mam no a king.* ” Dundee Ad- 
vertiser, Aug. 14, 1823. 

• LOSH-HIDE. Perhaps the skin of a lynx. 

“ Loah hides the piece— ^ s.” Bates, A 1670. 

Sax. loaae, Germ, lueha, lynx, lupus oervarius. 
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LOSIN, part, pa, Lozenm-figured. “ Ane 
new 8«rk lotm with blw werk;” Aberd. 
Beg^ V. 16. 

{^SINGEBE, t. V. Lostngeour.] 

To LOSS, V, a. To unload, applied to a ship. 
In the same sense it is now said <o Imer, 8. 

horsemen and footmen went furth doun to 
Leyth to the loading of the said bark, which incontinent 
was bre^t vp to the oastell efter their hsaing.^' 
Baanatyne’s Journal, p. 147. 

Idsa-en, to onload. Geduurig Idssen en laaden,, 
to omoad and load oontinnally; Sewel. From the 
form of the word, it seems originally the same with 
that which signifies to looae. But in Su. -Q. , Icuta-a, is to 
load, laaia ag, and af-lMaa^ to unload, from vehes, 
a loiid ; IsL Akts, id. whenoe hUM-a, onerare. I sus- 
pect, however, that the Belg. term is radically different. 

Lossiko, «. The act of unloading. V. the 
V. In the passage quoted above, the «. also 
occurs. 

Went furtlv-rto the loaaing of the said bark.*’ 

LOSS, $. Praise. V. Lois, Lose. 

LOSSIE, adj. Applied to braird^ or the first 
shooting of grain, fields of grain, pulse, &c. 
in whicn there are vacancies or empty spots ; 
as, hade braird;” ‘’The corn-lan’ is 
unco hade the year Clydes. 

Lossiness, s. The state of being loaaie^ ibid. 

0. B. Ihta-if to eject, to throw out, lloeaawg^ having 
a throwing out ; Teut. loa^ loos^ vacuus, inanis. 

LOSYNGEOUR, Losingere, a, 1. A ly- 
ing flatterer, a deceiver. 

For thar with thalm wes a tratour, 

A fals loardane, a loayngemr^ 

Hosbarne to name, maid the tresoun, 

1 wate not for quhat enchesoun. 

Darbovr^ iv. 108, MS. 

Chaucer uses loaengeour in the same sense. Fr. 
lozang^er, to flatter, to cozen, to deceive. Ital. Iwin- 
garCf Hh^. liBongear, a flatterer ; Alem. los, guile, losen, 
jarafty, lokongat guile. V. Menage. Isl. lausingia folk, 
liars, lausungar onf, a lie ; A.-S. leaaunga^ whence E. 
kadinga, 

2. A sluggard, a loiterer. 

I knew it was past four houris of day, 

And thocht I wald na laugare ly in May, 

1^ Phebtts suld me losingere attaynt. 

Doug, Virgil, 404, 11. 

It teems used by Douglas rather improperly ; as it 
can 8oar<^W be viewed as a differentf word, allied to 
TeUt. hdgn^ leudgh, piger, ignavus. 

* LOT, t. A certain quantity of grain, 
^nerally the twenly-fiftn part, given to a 
thrasher as his wages, S. A. 

“Where the allowance to the thrasher was either a 
proporaon of the produce, known by the name of lot^ 
generally a twenfy-fifth part, or when he was paid 
w money^ as so much per boll, the temptation 
so do work in a slovenly manner was so great, that 
a perhaps double of what was required for 

was lost.” Agr. Surv. Roxb., p. 75. 


Lot-man, a. One who threshes for one boll 
in a certain number, as in twenty-five, S. 

“There are several threshing machines here s but 
they seem, as yot, to save only a7o^ma», as he is called, 
who threshes for so much the boll.” P. Dunbog, Fife. 
Statist. Acc., iv. 234. 

LOT, s. 

— Lantern to lufe, of ladois Innip and lot . — 

Scott, Bannatyne Poetns, p. 202. 

Lord Hailes views it as put for laml, praise. From 
the connexion, it seems rather to signify lUdd ; A.-S. 
ItolU, Alem. koht, Uoht. It may, however, be used in 
the former sense, from Ital. lode, praise. 

To LOTCH, V. n. To jog ; apnliod to the 
awkward motion of one who rides ungrace- 
fully, South of S. ; Hotch^ synon. 

Flandr. ItUs-en, is given by Kilian as of the same sig- 
nifioatiou with loter-en, whioh he renders, vacillare, to 
wag from side to side. 

Lotcii, Loatoii, 8. A corpulent and lazy 
person ; as, a mwMe latch, Lanarks. 

“ Loatch, corpulont person.” Ayrs. Gl. Surv., p. 692. 

This seems nearly allied to E. lout, “a mean awk- 
ward fellow ; a bumpkin ; a clown .Johns. O. Teut. 
hete, homo i^ostis, insulsus, bard us, stolid us. Teut. 
luta-en, signifies to loiter. Su.-G. loetshr, tardus. 

Lotcii, adj. Lazy, Ayrs. 

LOTCII, a, A handful or considerable ejuan- 
tity of something in a semi-liquid state ; 
as, “ a latch of tar,” Ettr. For. 

LOTCH, 8, A snare, a situation from which 
one cannot easily extricate one’s self, S. 

Near to his person then the rogues approach, 

Thinking they had' him fast witliin tmsir Intch; 

And then the hloodhomuls put it to the vote. 

To take alive or kill him on the H])ot. 

Hamilton' a Wallace, p. 334. • 

Chaiic. latchc, id., the same as las ; Tout, letsc, Ital. 
laccio ; supposed to bo formed from Lat. laqueua, 

LOTCII. V. Bakix-lotcii. 

[LOUABIL, adj. V. under Loue.] 

LOUen, 9. (gutt.) 1. A cavity, a hollow 
pliice of any kind. 

The Lord of Douglas thiddir yeid, 

Qiihen he wy.st thai war ner eiinimand. 

And [in] a loach on iJie ta hand 
Has nys archers enbuscliit ho. 

And had thaim hald thaiiii all priutf, 

Quhill that thai hard him rayss the cry. 

Barbour, xvi. 386, M.S. 

2. A cavity containing water, a fountain. 

And 0 thou haly fader Tyberine , — 

Quhare ener thy bmeh or foiitane may he foiunl, 

Quhare euer so tin spring is, in quhat ^ouiul, 

O flude iiiaist plesand, the sal I oner alquhare 
Hallow with honorabill offerandis euermare. 

Denig. Virgil, 242, 28. 

Germ, loch, apertura, ca vitas rotunda, foramen. 
Loch is also explained latibulum, spelunca. Wachter 
views these as radically different, but without sufficient 
reason ; Alem. loh, fovea, Fohun habent loh; The foxes 
liave holes ; Tatian. ap. Schilter. Otfred uses luage in 
tlie sense of spelunca ; A.-S. loh, barathrum ; Isl. lyk, 
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concavitaa, Vcrel. Louah^ as denoting a fountain, 
may be from the same root ; as Franc, loh signifies 
orincium. At any rate, I^e seems mistaken in con> 
founding this with lochf a lake. V. Jun. Etym. 

LOUCHING, part. pr. Bowing down, lout- 
ing. 

Than fled thay, and sched thay, 

Kuery ane from ane vdder, 

Doiin lomhifnjp and coutching, 

To fle the flichts of fudder. 

BureVs IHlgr.^ Waison's CoU., il 24. 
Isl. loek-a, signifies demittere. Thus loeka halan is 
applied to a dog when hanging his tail. 

Isl. lyat laut ; at lui-a^ pronus fio, procumbo, flecto 
me prorsum ; lutr^ pronus, lotiyin^ cemuus ; G. Andr. 
A.-S. hhit-an. To this origin undoubtedly ought we 
to trace E. slouch ^ which Dr. Johnson inconsiderately 
derives from Dan. sloff, stupid. 

[LOUD AND STILL, adv. Under all oir- 
eumstances, always, Barbour, iii. 745. V. 
Ualliweirs Diet.] 

To LOUE, Love, v. a. To praise. V. Loif. 
Louabil, adj. Commendable, praise-worthy. 

llediice ye now into your inyndis ilkaiie 
Tlio wouilhy actis of your eidaris bigane, 

'Pliaro loucthil fame, and your awiu reuownee. 

Doug. Virgil^ 236, 23. 
Fr. louahkt id. V. Loif, v, * 

LourxG, Loving, s. Praise, commendation. 

Na louingis may do incres thy fame. 

Nor na reprocho dymynew thy gude name. 

Doug. Virgilf 4, 21. 

Lowgngy Barbour, id. A.-S. ^o/u7i</, laudatio. V. Loif, 

[Lou IT, Lovit, Lowit, pret. Praised, Bar- 
bour, iv. 515.] 

To LOUK, V. a. 1. To lock, to inclose, to 
embrace. 

Liiflaris laxigis only to lok in tlmre lace 
Thare lady is lufely, and louk but lett or releuis. 

Doug. Virgil, 238, a. 36. 

2. To surround, to encompass. 

Amiddis nno rank tre lurkis a goldiu beuuJi, — 

That standis loukit about and adumbrate 
With dirk ahaddois of the thik wod schaw. 

Doug, Virgil, 167, 44. 

Moes.-G. luh-an, Su.-G. Isl. luk-a, A.-S. he-luc-an, 
Belg. luyck-en, claudero. V, Lccken. 

LOUN, Lown, Lowne, Lowen, adj. 1. 
Calm, serene ; expressive of the state of the 
air, S. This seems to he the primary sense. 

— In the calm or lounc weddir is seno 
Aboue the lludis hie, ane fare plane ^rene, 

Ane stamlyng place, qnhar skartis vnth thare bekkis, 
Forgane the son gladly thaym prnnyeis and beki.s. 

Doug. Virgil, 131, 48. 

When th’ air is calm, and still as dead and deaf, 

And vnder heav’n quakes not an a.spin leaf, — 

And when the variant winde is still and Imime, 

Tile cunning pylot never can be knowne. 

JIudson*s Jtuiith, p. 8. 

Its fjrowin loun ; The wind begins to fall, S. 

Lowud, calm and mild,” Yorks. Dial. Gl. p. 107. 
Westmorel. id. “Calm; out of the wind. North.” 
Gl. Grose, 


2. Sheltered; denoting a situation screened 
from the blast, S. lound^ Northumb. 

The land Umn was and lie, with lyklng and love. 

H(yulaU, L 2, Ma 

The fair forrest with levls, Umn and U, 

Tlie fowlis song, and flouris ferly sueit. 

Is hot the warld, and his prosperity 
As fals plesandis myngit, with cair r^leit. 

Henrysone, Bannatyne Poems^ 129. 

“ See ye not the well-afTected people seeking the lee 
and lowen-svle of the house, and drawing to it with all 
their might ?” M. Bruce’s Lectures, p. 12. 

Hence the substantive used. West of E. ** Lun, 
under cover or shelter. Under the lun or lewtoi a 
hedge.” Grose. Lews is completely synon., being 
merely A.-S. hko, likowt umbraculum, apricitas ; also, 
asylum, refugium ; and corresponding to our Le, Lie, 
q. V. Lt ana Lews more nearly resemble the primitive 
word ; while Loun and Lun are formed from the 
derivative ; as will more fully appear from the ety- 
mological part of this article. 

3. Unruffled ; applied to water. 

Tlie stremo bakwartis vpflowis soft and still ; 

Of sic wise meissand his wattir, that he 

Ane standand stank semyt for to be. 

Or than a smoith pule, or dub, loun and fare. 

Doug. Virgil^ 243, 8. 

“Thir salmond, in the tyme of heruist, cumis vp 
throw the smal watteris, speciallie ^uharethc watteris 
maist schauld and Imn, and spawnis with thair wamis 
plet to vthir.” BeUend. Descr. Alb., c. 11. 

4. Calm, meek; applied metaph. to a man. 
One who has been agitated with passion, or 
in the rage of a fever, is said to be lomiy 
when his passion or delirium subsides, S. 

Ye hae yoursell with yon snoll maiden locked, 

That winna thole with affsets to be joked ; 

And say, my lad, my counsers ye be Uywn, 

And tak a drink of sic as ye hae brown. 

Rosses Udm>rs^ p. 92. 

When the wind falls, we say, It lowdm*8, or, IVs 
lomlening, S, B. V. Loun, v. 

5. To he lowly or lowdeuy also signifies to be 
still, or silent, “ to speak little or none in 
the presence of one of whom we stand in 
awe.” Rudd. 

6. Used in relation to concealment, as when 
any report, or calumny, is hushed, S. 
‘‘Keep that lowriy^ be silent about that 
matter, do not divulge it to any one, Dumfr. 

“Sir Richard wi’ the red hand, he had a fair off- 
spring o’ his ain, and a’ was lound and quiet till his 
head was laid in the ground. But then-^own came 
this Malcolnf, the love-be^t, wi’ a string o’ long- 
legged Highlanders at his heels, that’s aye ready for 
ony body’s mischief, and he threeps the castle and 
lands are his ain as his mother’s eldest son, an’ turns 
a’ the Wardours out to the hill.” Antiquary, ii. 242. 

I have some hesitation, however, whether the word, 
as used in this sense, be not radicals different. It 
has great appearance o| affinity to Su.-G. oooul- 
tare, which, Ihre informs us, anciently was written 
hlaun-a, synon. with l<ugga a loen, also signifymg to 
conceal. This must be a very old word, as Ulphilas 
uses analaugn in the sense of hidden, and gcUaugr^an, 
to hide. 
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7. Metaph. applied to tranquillity of state, 
habits, or mode of life. 

‘Bat do vou think your brother will like Nether- 
place? It will be cure lown for him.* ‘The lownfr 
&e better for one who has led hia life/ ** M. Lyndaay, 

p. 270. 

lal. logn^ Su.-G. lugn^ tranquillitas aeris. Logn 
denotes serenity, both of air and of water. Tha var 
logn vedur^ logn sUfar; Erat tranquillitas aeris, tran- 
quiUum mare, Olai liex. Bun. Or, as we would ex- 
press it, inoluding both the first and the third sense 
^ven a^ve; “There was loan weddir, and a loun sea.** 

Su.-G. lugn is also used metaph. as applied to the 
mind. Hog lugn, tranquillitas animi. Spegelius 
derives the term from lun, quietness, peace, to which 
Btyr, battle, contention, is opiKwed ; Ihre, from Uiegg^a, 
ponere, as the wind is said to be laid, Og vhulen 

; laegdeB, og thar var logn mykU; Ventus subsedit, et 
tranquillitas magna facta est. Bibl. Isl. Mark. iv. 39. 

Besides Su.-G. lugn, Sibb. mentions lal. lundr, sylva, 
which has no connexion; and Moes.-G. a)ialaugn, 
occoltum. But the most natural deduction is from 
Isl. Maun-ar, aer calescit, et fit blandus, the air 
becomes warm and mild ; hlyn-ar, id., klyende., 
oalor aethereus ; from hloa, to grow warm. Loun has 
thus a common origin with Tew, tepid, q. v. Al- 
though Belg. laauw, tepid, is written differently from 
luuw, sheltered from the wind, they seem originally 
the same. Luuw-en is evidently allied to loun; diet 
he-gint ie luuwen, the wind begins to cease ; hence 
lauwte, a shelter, a warm place. 

L4, lie, sheltered, and l^, shelter, are evidently from 
the same root. Hence, as appears from the preceding 
quotations, loun and U seems to have been a common 
phrase, in which the same idea was expressed, .accord- 
ing to a common pleonasm, by synon. terms. 

1 shall only aad, that although lowden, mentioned 
under sense 4 as applied to the wind, when it falls, and 
also as signifying to be still, to speak little, might bo 
viewed as allied to Belg. luwte, it seems preferable to 
consider it as radically different. Isl. hlim is used in a 
sense nekrly corre^ondent. Its original signification 
is, voice, sound. But, like some Heb. words, it also 
ailmits a sense directly contrary, denoting silence. 
Bidia hliods, to demana silence, hliodr, silent, tala i 
hliodr, to speak with a low voice, hliodkUr, multum 
tacens ; G. Andr. Su.-G. liwi, silence ; kyrkoUml, the 
silence of the temple. V. Livd, Ihre. 

To Loun, Lown, r. a. To calm, to make 
tranquil. 

The wyndis elk thare blastis lounil sone, 

The sey.calmyt his fludis plane abone. 

Doug, Virgil, 317, 7. 

The dow aflVaylt dois fie 

Furth of her hoU, and richt dem wynyng wane, 

Quhare hir sueit nest is holkit in the stane, 

TO feirsly in the feildis ftirth scho spryiigis, 

Quhill of hw fard the hous rigging ringis, 

^d sons ertir scherand the Umnyt are 
Down from the hicht discendis soft an<i fare. 

Douy.^ Virgil, 134, 44. 

To Loun, Lown, v. n. To turn calm, S. 

/‘Blow the wind ne’er so fast, it will loun at the 
last ; ” S. Prov. KeUy, p. 66. 

To Speak Lowne. To speak with a low 
voice, as in a whisper, Galloway. 

1 rede ye opeak hwne, lest Kimmer should hear ye ; 

t^ome sain ye, come cross ye, an' Gnde be near ye. 

Rmains of NUhadaXe 60. 

• mention his name,’ said the widow, press- 

uig his bps with her fingers, ‘ I see you have hia secret 


and his password, and I’ll be free with you. But— 
speak lound and low. — I trust ye seek him not to his 
hurt.’” Tales of my Landlord, iv. 278. 

Loun, Lown, s. 1. Tranquillity of the air, 

s. 

2. Tranquillity in a moral sense, S. 

“But the lown of that time was as a het day in 
winter.” R. Gilhaize, iii. 63. 

3. A shelter ; as, ‘‘ the lown o’ the dike,” S. 

Lound, adj. Quiet, tranquil. V. Loun, 
Lown. 


Lounlie, Lownly, ado. 1. In a sheltered 
state, screened from the wind ; as, “ We’ll 
stand braw and lownly aliint the wa’,” S. 

2. Under protection, used in a moral sense, S. 

His todlan wee aiies, risaii fair, 

Heght ilka joy that’s guile, 

NursT lovnly up aneath his care, 

On solid kiiitra food. 

Pickvn's Poeim, 1788, p. .^>6. 

3. Softly, or with a low voice, S. 

“ But scho skyrit to knuife lownfy or siccarlyc on 
thilke sauchning.” Hogg’s Winter 'ralo.s, ii. 41. 

LOUN, Lounb, Lown, Loon, s. 1. A 
boy, S. 

Then rins thou doun the gate, with gild of )>oys, 

And all the town-tykes hiiigand at thy hoils ; 

Of lads and towns thcr rises sic a noyso, 

Quhyle wenches rin away with cards and miheils. 

Dunbar, Lrcnjreeii, ii. 69, st. 23. 

And Dunde gray, this raony a day, 

Is lichtlyt baith be lad and loun. 

Evergreen, i. 1711. 

“ The usual figure of a Sky-boy, is a town with bare 
legs and feet, a dirty kilt, ragged coat and waistcoat, a 
bare head, and a stick in his hand.” Boswell’s Journ., 
p. 264. 

2. One in a low or menial station, an adlier- 
ent to a superior, South S. 

** ‘I’ll be his second,’ said Simon of Hackbiirn, ‘and 
take up ony twa o’ ye, gentle or setnple, lainl or loon, 
it’s a’ ane to Simon.’^” Tales of my Landlord, i. 239. 

An O. E. writer gives an erroneous orthography. 

“Anoother and not the meanest matter was, their 
armour among theim so little differing, and thair a]>- 
parail so base and beggerly, wlierein the Lurdein was 
in a maner all one with the Lorde, and the Loundr 
with the Larde : all clad a lykc in iackes coouerd noth 
whyte leather, doublettes of the same or of fustian, 
ana most commonly al white hosen.” Patten’s Ex- 
pedicion D. of Somerset, p. 69. 

“ A Larde with them (1 take it) is as a Squyer wyth 
vs. A Lound is a name of reproch, as a villain, or suche 
lyke.” Ibid. Marg. This relates to the fatal battle of 
Pinkey. 

It is not improbable that this word originally de- 
noted a servant, as allied to I.sl. liodne, Hone, servus. 
Hence lionalegt^^einod est servile, G. Andr. ; lionnr, 
legati, Verel. There is a considerable analogy. For 
louf^ S. is often used to denote a boy hired cither oc- 
casionally, or for a term, for the purpose of running of 
errands, or doing work that requires little exertion. 
In a village, ho vmo holds the plough is often called the 
lad, and uie boy who acts as herd, or drives the horses, 
the loun. In like manner, lad, a youth, is derived from 
Isl. lydde, servus, Seren. 
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vi. A rogue, a worthless fellow, S. 

— Quod I, LowMt thou leis. 

Douff, Virgil^ 289, a. 26. 

Lmn^ lyke Mahouu, be boun me till obey. 

DunhaTf Evergeent iL 69, st. 24. 

* Sundry honest mens houBes in Aberdeen were I 
robbed and Bpoilyied, and the people greviously op- 
prcsfied by lowns and limmers that came here at this 
time, and were blythe to be quit of them,*’ Ac. Spal- 
ding’s Troubles, i. 142. 

It is sometimes applied to a woman, and 

. Used as equivalent to whore. 

I hae nae houses, I hae nae land, 

I hue nae gowd or fee. Sir : 

I am o’er low to be your bride. 

Your loxm I’ll never Sir. 

Herd^s Coll, ii. 7. 

The phrase loun-queyn is very common for a worth- 
less woman, S. B. Hence a female, who has lost her 
chastity, is said to have played the loun, S. 

Then out and spake him bauld Arthur, 

And laugh’d right loud and hie- 

“ I trow some may baa 2>loLid Ulc leywn, 

** And fled her ain countrie.” 

Minstrelsy Box'tler, ii. 76. 

Lmin is used by Shakespeare for a rascal. 

vSibb. refers to Tout, loeti, homo stupidus, bardus, 
insulsus ; A.-S. lun, ogenus : Lye, to Ir. linn, slothful, 
slu^sh, (Jun. £tym.) which is evidently the same 
with the Teut. word. Lye mistakes the sense of it as 
used in S. ; viewing it as agreeing in signification with 
the Teut. and Ir. terms. If origiitnlly the same with 
those, it has undergone a very considerable change in 
its meaning, Mr. Tooke gives loim as the part. pa. of 
the V. to low, to make low. Divers. Parley, ii. 344. 
What, if it be rather allied to Moos.-G. leygands, A.-S. 
laewend, traditor, proditor, a traitor, Alem. loug-en, 
signifies to lie ; hence lougn-a, a falsehood, lugcnfeld, 
canij)U8 mendacii, higgemvizanoxi, false prophets, pseu* 
doprophetm. Could we view loogan, Lotn., synon. with 
hun, as giving the old pronunciation, it might with 
great probability be traced to A.-S. leog-an, mentiri, as 
being the part. Itogende, mentions, q. a lying person, a 
lyar. (V. Loun, 2.) 

[It was certainly in this sense that the term was 
used by the poet, when he wrote — 

In days when our King Kobert rang 
His trews they cost out ha’f-a-crowii ; 

He said they were a gi'oat o’r dear, 

Ami ca’d the taylor thief an’ Unon. 

Scottish Songs, Herd’s Coll, ii. 108,] 

Lounfow, adj, Kascally, S., from lou7i and 
full. 

[Loun-ill, 8. Pretended sickness, to escape 
working.] 

Loun-like, 1. Having the appearance 
of a /own, or villain, S., lowner-like comjiar. 

I’ll put no water on my hands, I 

As little on my face ; 

Fer still the Imvner-like I am, 

The more my trade I’ll grace. 

Rosa’s Uelenore, Song, p. 141. 

2, Shabby, threadbare ; applied to dress, S. 
Lounrie, Loonry, 8. Villany. 

Thou— for thy lounrie mony a leisch has fyld. 

Dunbar, Evergreen, ii. 68, st. 7. 

** Againo when thou art so fixt on the things of this 
world, yea even in thy lawful exercise (for in thy 
loimiry thou cannot hauo an eye to God) that thou 


cannot get a peeoe of tiiv hart to Ood, it may be that 
thou haue a oamall ana false joy ; bat true jojr and 
comfort hast thou not.’^ Bollock <m 2 Thes., p. 114. 

Loun’s Piece, Loon’s Piece. The upper- 
most slice of a loaf of bread, S. 

In Su.-G. this is called skalh. Ihre ii at a loM to 
know, whether it be from tikdl, cmata, beoaoee it hae 
more of the crust than those idtoee that are under it. 
Singulare est, says this learned writer, quod vnlgo tikalk 
appellcnt primum secti panie fmetrum. He would 
have reckoned it still more singular^ bad he known 
that the S. phrase, loun's piece, ie perfectly consonant. 
It would also have determined him to reject ekal, orusta, 
as the orimn. He has properly dven this woid under 
skalk, as tne root, which primarily si^mifies a servant ; 
and in a secondary sense a deceitful mao^ a rascal, 
(nebulo) a loun. Now this Su.-G. term pnmarily de- 
noting a servant, and being thus allied to S. kwif tm 
signifying a hired boy; the uppermost slice must, 
accoriiing to analogy have been denominated ekalk, as 
being the loun’s piece, or that appropriated to the 8er« 
vant, perhaps because harder than the lower slices^' 
This coincidence is very remarkable in a circumstance 
so trivial ; and exhibits one of those minute lines of 
national affinity, that frequently carry more conviction 
to the mind than what may be reckoned more direct . 
evidence. Dan. skalk, id. **the kiBsing-crust, the first 
slice, crust or cut of a loaf ;** Wolff. 

If we could suppose that loun had been used by our 
ancestors to denote a servant in general, we might 
cany the analogy a little farther. We might view 
this as the primary sense, and rogue, scoundf^ as the 
secondary. For this process may be remarked, in 
different languages, with respect to several terms 
originally signifying service. This has been alrea^ 
seen witn respect to Su.-G. skalk, lu like maifner, E. 
knave, which primarily means a boy, secondari^ a ser- 
vai^t, has been used to denote a rascal. Waohter 
views Germ, dieb, Su.-G. thit{f, a thief, as an oblique 
sense of Moos.-G. thiive, a servant ; as Lit. ^r, a thief, 
was originally equivalent to servus. Both Ihre and 
Wachter ascribe this transition, in the sense of these 
terms, to the depraved morals of servants. Cui 
significationi baud dubie prooacia servorum, ingenia 
occasionem dedere ; Ihre, vo. Skalk, 

This, however, may have been ocoasionally, or partly, 
owing to the pride of masters. Of this, I appre- 
hend, we have a proof in the E. word vUlain, which, 
originally denoting one who was transferable with the 
soil, came gradually to signify ** a worthless wretch,” 
from the contempt entertained for a bondman. Per/ 
haps varlft, which formerly conveyed no other idea 
than that of one in a state of servitude, may be viewed 
as a similar example. 

To LOUNDEB, v, a. To beat with severe 
strokes ; S. 

The hollin souples, that were sae anell, 

His back they Ujundert, meU for mell. 

Jamieson’s Popul, BaU,, ii. 288. 

V. Loundw, 

Lounder, 8. A severe stroke or blow, S. 

He hit her twa’r three routs indeid, ^ 

And bad her pass sweith from his stead ; • 

“ If tbou bide here. I’ll be thy dead ;’* 

With that gave her a Umnder, 

While mouth and nose rusht out of blood ; 

She staggard also where she stood. 

Watson’s CoU,, i. 48. 
—Then, to escape the oudgel, ran ; 

But was not miss’d by the goodman, 

Wha lent him on his neck a launder, 

That gart him o’er the threshold founder. 

Eamsay’s Poems, ii 680. 
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[Loumdbbik, Locndbmns, adj. Severe, 
heavy, stunning, Clydes., Loth.] 

Inttead then of lang days of sweet delyte, 

Ae day be dumb, and a'* the neist he'll dyte ; 

And may be, in ms barlichoods, ne’er stick 
To lend iiis loving wife a lounderina lick. 

ManiaaYa Poetna, ii. 79. 

'Lottnderino, Loundebin’, t. A drabbing 
or beating, S. 

— “ Her daughter had never seen Jock Porteous, 
alive or dead, amce he had gi'en her a laundering wi’ 
his cane, the niger that he was, for driving a dead cat 
at the urovoat’e wig on the Elector of Hanover’s birth- 
day.” Heart M. C>th., ii, 148. 

** Weel, here we*re met again, lads, for some braw 
wark :^mair iphappin and loundrin\ I hoim, ere we 
lown to the ooast.” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 

Loundit, part. pa. Beaten ; [a ooiitr. for 
loundertf loundent.~\ 

That cuddy rung the Drunifres fuil 
^ ‘ ,ine this Yuil, 

All loundit into yallow and rcid, 

That lads bait him lyk a bull. 

jjunJbar^ Maitland Poems ^ \\ 108. 

To LOUP, V. n. 1. To leap, to spring, S. 
lope, A. Bor, Pret. lap ; also, loppiuy q. v. 

*‘Ae good hads the stirrup as he that loups on S. 
Prov. iTerguson, p, 7. 

“He stumbles at a strae, and loupe o’er a* brae 
Ferguson’s S. Prov,, p. 19. 

“Every one loupa (yer the dike, whore it is laighest 
S. Prov, Kelly, p. 97. 

“ He that looks not ere he hup, will fall ere he wit 
S.-Prov. Kelly, 97. 147. 

Then Lowrie as ane lyoun lap, 

And sone ane flane cul<l fedder ; 

He liocht to porss him at the pap, 

Thairon to wed ane weddir. 
iChr. Kirk, st. 12. Chi on. S. P., ii. 362. 
He quhill he lay on his lendis. 

• Ibid., Bt.'S. 

It is also used in a kind of active sense, S. 

0 Baby, haste the window loiqj, 

I’ll kep you in my ^rm ; 

My merry men a’ are at the yett, 

To rescue you frae harm. 

Jamieson's Popul. Pall., ii. 141. 
This v. retains the character of the other Northeni 
dialects, more than of A.-S. 1deaj)'an, id. Moes.-O. 
I^up^an, saltare, Germ, lauffen, id. Su,-G. loep-a, 
Belg. happen, currere. 

2, To run, to move with celerity. 

.“But it’s just the laird’s command, and the loun 
nmun loup : and the never another l^w* hao they but 
the length o* t|ieir dirk.” Rob Roy, ii. 274. 

“It is said that the natives lap to arms, about 
20,000 men.” Spalding, i. 331. 

It still bears this sense, S. B. 

—This made my lad at length to hup, 

And take his heels, 

Fwhes's Dominie Deposed, p. 27. 

To hurst open. Luppen, ioppin, burst open, 

S. 

Of any piece of dress that is too tight, if it burst, 
start open, or rend, it is said that it has luppin, S. A. 
VOL. III. 


4. To give way ; applied to frost, S. 

The frost's Ioppin, a phrase used to signify that the 
frost, which prevailed during night, has given way 
about sunrise ; which is generally a presage of rain be- 
fore evening, S. 

5. Applied to a sore when the skin breaks, or 
to tlie face when swelling through heat, 
drink, passion, &c. S. 

In a sense nearly similar, it is said of one who has 
over-heated himself by violent exertion, his face is lik 
to loup; i.e., it appears as if the blooil would burst 
through the skin, 8. 

i>. Used in the same sense with Su.-Q. loep^a. 
De canibus, ubi discursitant veneri operam 
daturi; hence catuliens; Hire, Uerm. 

lauff-euy Teut. loop^n, catulire, in venerem 
currere. Lyndsay, Chron. S. P., ii. 1(>4. 
Warkis, 1592, p. 268. 


7. To change masters, to pass from one pos- 
sessor to another ; applied to property. 

For why tobacco makes no trouble, — 

Except it gar men hloor and bubble, 

And merchants whiles winn meikle geir 
Yea sometimes it will make a steir, 

Oar swaggerers swear and fill the stoup. 

Quoth Conscience, since it came here, 

It has gard siiidrie lainlsliips hup. 

Many's Truth's Travels, Pmnecuilc's P., p. 111. 

8. To Loup ahoxtt. To run hither and tliither. 

—“James Grant— presently bends an hagbutt, and 
shoots him through l>oth tho tnighs, and to Uie ground 
^ falls he ; his [Maegregor’s] men leaves the pursuit, and 
* hups about to lift him up again ; but as they are at this 
work, the said James Grant, with the other two, hup'< 
frae tho house and flees, leaving his wife behind him.” 
Spalding’s Troubles, 31. 


9. [To Loup aff. (1. To dismount; 
“ Afore the beast stoppit he hupii aff, 
held oot a letter to me,” Clydes. 


as, 

an’ 


2. To break off suddenly in a statement or 
story, to ramble; as, ‘‘He ne’er finishes his 
story, but loupa aff to some other palaver,” 

ibid.)] 

10. To Loup back. Suddenly to refuse to 
stand to a bargain, Clydes. 

11. To Loup down. Suddenly to refuse to 

f ive so mucli for a commodity as was at 
rst offered, ib. 

12. To Loup home. To escape fo one’s own 
country ; apparently implying the idea of 
expedition, q. to “ run home.’’ 

“ The king of Scotland said to thame, if they came 
againe in sick forme to perturb hiscoastis, that it might 
be they would not bo so weill inteft^ained, nor hu-jt horn*' 
so dry schod.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p, 246. Explained 
Ed. 1728, so as greatly to enfeeble the language,—** nor 
escape so well in time coming. ” 

The Sw. phrase Han hpp in i huaet, “ he ran into 
tho house, ” nearly resembles this. 

Y 
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13. To Loup m. To make a sudden change 
from one side or party to another. 

“Seaforth — forgetting his great oath Ijefore God, 
his duty towards his prince, and this nobleman his 
majosty^s general, he lap in to the other side.” Spald- 
ing, ii. 299. 

14. To Loup on. (1. To mount on horse- 
back, S. 

“ The marquis — lou]^6 on in Aberdeen. He lap on — 
about (K) horse with him.” Spalding, i. 107. 

The prep, is sometimes inverted. ‘ * At his onloupinr/ 
the earl of Argyle — had some private speeches with 
him.” Ibid., ii. 91. 

2. To mount, equip, make ready. 

** Pitcaple loupe on about 30 horse in jack and spear, 
(hearing of Frendraught’s being in the Bog), — and came 
to the marquis, who oefore his coming had discreetly 
directed Frendraught to confer with his lady.” Spac- 
ing, i. 9.) 

15. To Loup out. To run (or spring) out of 
doors. 

When geiitlo-woinen are convoy’d, 

Ho soon loupe o\U to boar their train. 

Many's Truth's Travels^ Pmmeuik's Poenis, i>. 104. 

16. Like to Loup out. To be like to loap out 
0 * one’s skin^ a phrase used to express a 
transport of joy or passion, S. 

There is a similar one in Su.-G., with this difference, 
that it seems far more feeble, the comparison being 
borrowed from creeping, Krypa ur shinnet^ literally, 
“ to creep out of the skin.” Dicitur do iis, qui prae 
gaudio luxuriante sui quasi impotontos sunt ; Ihrc, vo. 
Krypa, 

17. To Loup up. Suddenly to demand more 
for a commodity than was at first asked, 
Clydes. 

To Loup, v. a. 1. To burst, to cause to snap. 

Our ladie dow do nought now but wipe aye her cen, 

Her heart’s like to Imp the gowd laco o’ her gown. 

Lament L. Maxwell, ,Jacohitc Relics, ii. 35. 

[2. To overleap, to overcome, to burst through; 
as, to hup a wa\ to leap over a wall ; to hup 
a ataiiky to escape a difficulty, to avoid a 
loss ; to hup the tether^ to burst bounds, to 
break loose from restraint, to ramble, S.] 

Loup, Loupe, a. 1. A leap, a jump, a 
spring, S. 

The King with that blenkit him by, 

And saw the twasomo sturdely 
Agaue his man gret melle ma. 

With that he left his awin twa, 

And till thaim that faucht witli his man 
' A loup rycht lyclitly maid he tliaii ; 

And siuate the hod off [of] the tane. 

Barbour, vi. 638, MS. 

** At the sound of those words, Winterton gave a 
loup, as if he had tramped on something no canny, syno 
a whirring sort of triumphant whistle, and then a 
shout, crying, * Ha, ha ! tod lowrie I hao I yirded ye 
at last?* R. Gilhaize, i. 169. 

2. A small cataract, which fishes attempt to 
leap over; generally a aalmon-hupy West 
of S. 


** Be it alwayes understand, that this present Act, 
nor nathing theiriu couteiued, sail be prejudiciall to 
his Hienes subjectes, being dewlie infeft and in pos- 
session of haloing of cruves, lines or loupea within 
fresche waters.** Acts Ja. VI., 1681, o. 111. 

Lhiea seems used for Unns, as equivalent to loupes. 

The word is still used in this sense. 

“The Endrick— then turns due W., rushing over 
the Loup of Fintryt and inclosing part of the parish 
within 3 sides of a square.** 

“ ^The only cuiiosity which is universally re- 

marked in this parish, is the above mentioned Loup of 
Fintry ; a cataract of 91 feet high, over which the 
Endrick pours its whole stream.*’ P. Fintry, Stirlings. 
Statist. Acc., xi. 381. 

Leap occurs in the same sense ; but I suspect, that 
it is the common word Anglified. 

“ Still farther up the bum, agreeable to the descrip- 
tion in the dialogue of the second scene [of the Gentle 
Shepherd], the hollow beyond Mary’s Bower, where 
the Esk divides it in the middle, and forms a linn or 
leap, is named the How Burn.” P. Pennyouik, Loth. 
Append. Statist. Acc., xvii. 611. 

It occurs in a sense, although different, yet nearly 
allied, in other Northern languages ; III. laup-ur, 
alveus, calathus, Su.-G. lop, toatnhp, the channel of 
a river ; Teut. loop der rimren, id. These terms, de- 
noting the channel or course of a river, are from Su.-G. 
loep^a, &o. , as signifying currere, to run. Our word is 
from the same V. in the sense of saltare, to leap or 
spring. 

3. A place where a river becomes so contracted 
that a person may leap over it, Lanarks. 

Thus there is a hup in Clyde about half a mile above 
the ^touebyrcB Linn. 

Lover’s Loup. 1. The leap which a despair- 
ing lover is said to take, w^hen ho means to 
terminate his griefs at once, S. 

2. A name given to several places Vih 
Scotland ; either from their appearance^ Or 
from some traditional legend concermhjg 
the fate of individuals. • / ; 

Yonder the lads and lasses poupe, 

To see the luckless Lover's hup, 

Maym's Siller Gun, p. 60. 

“ The name of the lover's hup, or leap, is frequently 
given to rocky precipices,” N. ibid., p. 134. 

Lour-THB-BULLOCK8, s. The game in E. 
called Leap-Frog, Galloway. 

Loup-the’Bxdloclcs, — Young men go out to a green 
meadow, and, — on all fours, plant themselves in a row 
about two yards distant from each other. Then he 
who is stationed farthest back in the hullochranheiexie 
up, and leaps over the other buUocks before him, by 
laying his he>nd8 on each of their backs ; and, when he 
gets over the last, leans himself down as before, whilst- 
all the others, in rotation, follow his example ; then he 
starts and leaps again,” &c. Gall. Encyck 

Loup-the-dyke, adj. Giddy, unsettled, 
runaway, Ayrs. 

** 1*11— make you sensible that I can bring mysell 
round with a wet finger, now I have my finger and my 
thumb on this loup-ihe^yhe loon, the lad Fairford.** 
Redffanntlet, iii. 296. 

“She jealouses that your affections are set on a hup- 
the-dyke Jenny Cameron like NellFrizel.” The £m- 
tail, li. 276. 
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Loup-THE^tetheb, adj . Breaking loose 
from restraint, rambling; nearly synon. 
with Xaw(i-Zotipt«gf, South of S. 

** Think of his having left my cause in the dead- 
thraw, and capering off into Cumberland here, after a 
wild Ump^the^tether lad they ca’ Darsie Latimer.” 
ilMgaimtlet, iii. 307. 

Loupen-STBBK, 8. 1. Literally a broken 

stitch in a stocking, S. 

2 . Metaph., any thing wrong. Hence, 

3. To tak up a hupen^steeh^ to remedy an 
evil, Ayrs. 

— ** I hae nothing to say, but to help to tak ap the 
loupen^8te«k in your stocking wi* as much brevity as is 
consistent wi* perspicuity.” The Entail, iii. 27. 

Louper, Land-louper, q. V. One who flees 
the country y a vagabond. 

In most of the Northern languages, this is the pri> 
mary sense. Ihre gives currore as the most ancient 
sense of Su.-G. loepa. It seems to be that also of Teut. 
foop-ea ; as well as of Alem. loo})h-€n. Germ, lanff-en^ 
Isl. feip-a, Dan. loh-eff to run. Su.-G. Zopp, cursus, 
htparti cursor. 

[Loupin, Louping, part, pr, 1. Swelling, 
bursting, through heat, drink, passion, &(!.,S. 

2. Loupin arl leeviriy fresh, newly caught, as 
applied to fish; also, hale and 'hcartv, 
strong and well, in health and spirits, as 
applied to persons, S. Clydes., Loth.] 

Loupin Ague, Louping Ague, s, A disease 
resembling St. Vitus’s dance, Ang. 

**A singular kind of distemper, called the loujung 
ague, has sometimes made its appearance in this parish. 
The patients, when seized, have all the appearances of 
madness ; their bodies are variously distorted ; they 
run, when they find an opportunity, with amazing 
SW'iftncss, and over dangerous passes ; and when con- 
fined to the house, they jump, and climlD in an astonish- 
ing manner, till their strength be exhausted. Cold 
bathing is found to be the most effectual remedy,” P. 
Graig^orfars. Statist. Acc., ii. 496, 

** There is a distemper, called by the country people 
tilt leaping ague, and by physicians, St. Vitms dance, 
which^ has prevailed occasionally for upwards of 60 
years in these parishes, and some of the neighbouring 
ones. The patient first complains of a pain in the head, 
and lower part of the back ; to this succeed convulsive 
fits, or fits of dancing at certain periods. This disease 
srems to be hereditary in some families. When the fit 
of dweing, leaping, or running, seizes the patient, 
^thing tends more to abate the violence of the disease, 
than the allowing him free scope to exercise himself in 
Mis manner till nature be exhausted.” P, Lethnot, 
Forfars. Ibid., iv. 6. 

• Leaping agu€ must bo an error of the press ; as loup- 
tng IS the term invariably used. 

Loupin-ill, Louping-ill, 8. A disease of 
sheep, which causes them to spring up and 
down when moving forward; by some, 
supposed to proceed from a stoppage in the 
circulation, by others, ascribed to some de- 
fect in the head, Teviotd. 


“ There is a considerable loss of lamlis by what is 
cdled the louping ill, which is an affection of a paraly- 
tic nature, sometimes lingering, sometimes so speedy, 
that they are often dead before the diseMe is suspect- 
ed.” Prize Ess. Highl. 8oc. Scot., iii. 362. 

“ Though he help^ Lambride's cow weel out of the 
moor-ill, yet the louping-iU's been sairer amang his 
sheep than ony season liefore.” Tales Landl., i. 200. 

Loupin-on-stanb, s. a stone, or several 
stones raised one above another, like a fliglit 
of steps, for assisting one to get on horse- 
back, S. Hence, nictupli. Ih cum aff at 
the loupin-on-stane, S. to leave off any busi- 
ness in the same state as when it was begun; 
also to terminate a dispute, without the 
slightest change of mind in either party. 

“ He — sallied forth from the Golden Candlestick, 
followed by the puritanical figure we have described, 
after he had, at tlie expense of some time and ditli- 
culty, and by the assistance of a louping-on-stanc, or 
structure of masonry erected for the traveller’s con- 
venience, in front of the house, elevated his person to 
the back of a long-backed, raw-boned, thin-gutted 
phantom of a broken-down blood-horse, on whicli 
Waverley’s portmanteau was deposited.” Wavcrlcy, 
ii. 113. 

“On each side of the door stood benches of stone, 
which — served as louping'on-efanes.'* Blackw. Mag., 
Nov. 1820, p. 149. 

Loui’IN, LouriNO, s. Tlie act of leaping, S. 

“Saltus, — louping.^* Despaut. Gram., C. 8, b. 

This term was also used in 0. E, ** Loupinge, or 
skyppinge. Saltus.” Prompt. Parv. 

LOUPEGARTIIE, a. The gantlope or gant- 
let. 

“Other slight punishments w'e enjoyno for sliglit 
faults, put in execution by their comerades ; as the 
Loupegarihe, when a souldier is stripped naked above 
the waste, and is made to runne a furlong betwixt tv o 
hundred souldiers, ranged alike opposite to others, 
leaving a space in the midst for the souldier to riinnc 
through, where his comerades whip him with small 
rods, ordained and cut for the purpose by the Oaville- 
ger ; and all to keepe good order and discipline.” 
Monro’s Exped., P. 1., p. 45. 

Apparently from Su.-G. loep-a, currerc, and gaard, 
sepimentuiii ; q. to run through the hedge made l)y the 
soldiers. The Sw. name for this punishment is Oatv- 
lopp, whicli Ihre derives from terms of the same 
signification. For in explaining Oata, platea, ho gives 
this as one sense : Notatordinem hoiniiium duplicatum, 
qui relicto in medio spatio sepis in modum consistunt. 
Gallic^ haye. Est hinc (|uod gatulopp dicamus, ubi a<l 
verbera damnati per similcm sepem viventem et virgis 
armatam cursitant. 

LOUP-HUNTING, 3. Hae ye been a hup- 
hunting ? a phrase commonly used, by way 
of query, S. B. It is addressed to one who 
has been abroad very early in the morning, 
and contains an evident allusion to the 
hunting of the wolf in former times. Fr. 
hupy a wolf. 

At the Loup-hunts, is a phrase used in Aberdeen- 
shire, intimating that one goes out as if a-huntiiig, but 
in fact on some idle errand. 
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[LOUPER-DOG, 8. The porpoise, Banffs.] 
LOUR, «. 

— AJaper, ajuglonrj 
A lose that lufis bot for lour.-- 

Colkellne Sow, F. I, v. 81. 

** A lass who pretends love merely as a lure.** 

[To LOUB, Loure, V, n. To gloom, glunsh, 
look discontented, Clydes. Louranjourand^ 
part. pr. used also as an adj,y discontented, 
ibid.] 

LOURD, Lourde, adj. 1. Dull, lumpish, 
disagreeable ; Fr. id. 

“The first viall is powrod on the earth. — It must bo 
taken, as the order of arisinff degrees in comparison 
requireth, for the firste and lightest deCTOo of judg- 
ment, as the earth is the lowest and lourcleat of 
elements.*’ Forbes on the Revelation, p. 150. 

2. Gross, stupid, sottish ; applied to the mind. 

“ If I had but put these wordes for all (seeing out' 
ward ordination serveth but for outwards order), they 
might, with any honest hearted reader, have freed me 
from all suspicion of so lourd an absurditio. ” Forbes, 
To a Recusant, p. 22. 

“ Well ! this is his least, al be-it even a loured error.” 
Forbes’s Eubulus, p. 23. 

Isl. lUr, ignavia ; lur-a, ignavus haerere ; Haldorson. 

Lourdly, adv. Stupidly, sluggishly, sot- 
tishly. 

“ Howsoever both he and the Easteme churches with 
him might have fallen so lourdly, yet would all the 
Westenie churches and the Bishoppes of Rome — have 
not only l)ecne silent at so sacrilegious a derogation of 
the faith ; but also have keeped still communion with 
Nectarius and the Easteme churches.” Forlies, 
Discoverie of Pervers Deceit, p. 9. 

Louhdnes, «. Surly temper. 

This Kyng Edward lyklyly 

Hys pryncehad chaungyd in tyraudry, 

And in lourdnes hys ryalti>. 

That suld hawe bene of grete pyt6. 

Wyntown, vil 10. 373. 

[Loubdy, Louudie, adj. Sluggish, lazy, 
Clydes.] 

LOURD. 

Enouch of blood by me’s bin spilt, 

Seek not your death frae inee ; 

I rather lourd it had been luy .sol, 

Than eather him or thee. 

QU Morrice, Ritson^s S. Songs, ii. 165. 

In Gl. “ wished?” But it seems merely a tautology, 
lourd signifying rather, as lewar, loor. V. Lbvsb. 

V, Lowryd. 


To LOURE, V. w. To lurk. 

This cruel monstoure Alecto on ane 
Infect with fel venom Gorgonayne, 

Socht first to Latium, and the chimes hie 
Of Jjaurentyne the Kingis cheif cieto ; 

And priuely begouth to wach and loure 
About his spoils Queue Amatais boiir. 

Doug. Virgil, 218, 31. 


— The ilk Furie pestilentiale that houre 
Ful priuely in the deme wod dyd loure 
To cast on thame slely hyr fereful rage. 

im., 226, 16. 

LcUet, Virg. 


The term seems to be still used iu this sense, Fife, 
as in A. Douglas’s Poems, p. 141. 

Kate had been hlnmaist ay before, 

An’ in her bed lang lourin. 

This is indeed allied to £. lowre, lower, to frown, 
as Jun. and Rudd, conjecture, in as far as they are 
both connected with Teat, loer^en. But the E. word 
retains one sense, retortis oculis intueri, also, frontem 
contrahere; the S. another, observare insidiose, in- 
sidiari. Germ, laur-en, has both senses insidiari ; also, 
limis oculis intueri ; whence laur, a lurker. In other 
languages the v. is used only in one sense; Su.-G. 
lur^a, oculis auribusque insidiari ; Isl. lure, more aluri 
in insidiis latere ; Don. lur-er, to lurk, to watch, to 
lie sneaking or in ambush; whence lur, an ambnsh, 
lurer, a lurker. This is undoubtedly the origin of E. 
lurk, which Seren. and Ihre both trace to Su.-G. lurk, 
Isl. lurkr, mcndicus vagus, homo rudis et subdolus. But 
Verel explains lurkr, as simply signifying a stafl^ clava, 
baculuB. It is the compound designation, lurkr landa^ ' 
faegir, which he renders, mendicus vagus, cui in manu 
acipio, et rotunda patera vel lagena, ad excipiendum 
potum datum. This is almost the veiy description 
that a Scotsman would give of a aturdy-heggar ; 
one who wanders through the country with a pike- 
staff, and a cap in his hand, for receiving his almeas. 

LOUESHOUTHER’D, adj. Round-shoul. 
dered, Ettr. For. 

Fr. lourd, * lowtish, clownish, ” Cotgr. Isl. lur, ignavia ; 
lar'U, ignavus haerere ; luri, homo torvus et deformis ; 
lurg-r, tergum bruti hirsuti, 

LOUSANCE, 8. A freedom from bondage. 

“Iff is not a death, but louaance;** S. Prov., “that 
is, a recovery of freedom from bondage Kelly, p. 64. 

This i^ a Goth, word, with a Fr. termination. 

[LOUSE, 8. A rush, a race ; as, “ He took 
a gey louse doon the road, fin’s maister gaed 
in,” Gl. Banffs.] 

To LOUSE, Lowsb, v. a. 1. To unbind, S. ; 
the same with E. loose^ in its various senses. 

2. To free from incumbrance in consequence 
of pecuniary obligation ; a forensic term. 

“ The said William sail half of his fader alssmekle 
land A annuel rent in life rent as he had of before of 
him, or [before] the landis war lowait, qubilkis are now 
lowaU, of the quhilkis landis the said^illiam wes in 
liferent before the lowaing.** Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1494, 
p. 361. 

3. To take out of the hold of a ship ; the re- 
verse of stow, and synon. with S. liver. 

“ The king’s ships are daily taking our Scottish ships, 
to the number of oO small and great ; they are had to 
Berwick, Newcastle, Holy Island, and such like ports* 
thoir go<^8 iSoafid, and inventari^ and closely kept. ” 
Spalding, i. 229. Here the orthography is improper*. 

4. To release ; as, to Ipuse a pawn^ to redeem 

a pledge, S. * 

I do not know that any one of these significations, 
is found in E. They are, at any rate, overlooked by 
Johnson. 

5. To pay for ; as, Gie me siller to huse my 
coals at the hill,” Fife, Loth* 

“ As for the letters at the post-mistress’s— tb<^ may 
bide in her shop-window— till Beltane, or 1 Ume tnOm. 
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St. Ronaa, i 24, Here it is nither improperly printed 
After the B. orthography. 

This nee of the term is apparently borrowed from 
that denoting ^e redemption of a pMge or captive. 

Su.-G. loes-Of p^unia redimere. Loem etn pant^ 
pigaus ^ta pecunia reoipere, quod jurisconsulti Ro< 
mSorum dixerunt luere; Ihre. Teut. loa$-en, 

liberare; ^eesen dm pand^ luere pignus; iM-ghetd, 
ransom. 

[To LotJSB, Lowsb, on or twon, 1. To scold, 
to upbraid, Clydes., Banns. 

In this sense it was used by Bums without the prep. 

For Paddy Burke, like ony Turk, 

Nae mercy had at man ; 

An* Charlie Fox, threw by the box, 

An lowad his tinkler jaw, man.* 

When Quilford Good our Pilot Stood. 

2. To begin to do any kind of work with 
energy and speed; as, **He wiz unco bauch 
on’t at first, bit fin he lomet on ’t, he cam 
a tearin’ speed.” Gl. Banffs.] 

[Lousin-timb, 8. The time of giving over 
work, S.] 

To Louse, Lowsb, v. n. 1. To unbind, to 
yield, a cow is said to be hwaing^ when her 
udder begins to exhibit the first appearance 
of having milk in it, Ayrs. 

2, To give over work of any kind, S. 

[3. To thaw, to yield; as, ^‘The frost^s 
/ot4stn,” S.] 

Lowsb Leather. 1. A phrase used to denote 
the skin that hangs loose about the chops 
or elsewhere, when one has fallen off in 
flesh; as, ‘^He’s a hantle lowae leather about 
his chafts,” S. 

Su.-G. Ifees, notat id quod molle et daccidum eat, 
opponiturque firmo et duro . — Loeet hull, corpus flacci- 
dum. 

2. Transferred to those who set no guard on 
their talk. 

“ You have o’er mickle lose [r, loose or lowse] leather 
about your lips;” S. Prov. ; “spoken to them that 
Bay the thixig that they should not.” Kelly, p. 38. 

Lowsb Siller. Change, as distinguished 
from sovereigns or bank notes, S. 

Sw. toetpmgar^ change, small money. Har du nagot 
loetd hoe dtg ; Have you any change abodl you ? Wideg. 

[To LOUSTER, v. n. To idle about, to 
dawdle ; part, pr^ lomtrin^ used also as a «., 
Clydes. V. Looster.] 

To LOUT, Lowt, V. n. 1. To bow down 
the body, 8. 

But Dares walkis about rycht craftelic, 

— liurkand in harnes wacnis round about, 

" - thte tocum, now by that way gan Unitf 
... . issone. 

Doug, “Vitgilt 142, 85. 


2. To make obeisance. 

And quheu Dowelas saw hys cummyng, 

He raid, and haiYsvi; hym in hy, 

And lowtyt him full ciirtasly. 

Barhour, ii. 154, MS. 

Here it is used actively. R. Bnmne subjoins the 
preposition, p. 42. 

The folk viitillo Humber to Suane gan thei loute, 
Johnson mentions lout as now obsolete. It is still 
used as a provincial term, A. Bor. A.-S. Mut-an, Isl, 
Su.-G. lut-Ut Dan. lud-er, incurvare se ; whence Intr, 
bowed, and Isl. lotning, which denotes not only sub- 
mission, but religious worship. Spelm. and Jun. view 
this as the origin of 0. E. loiUy lototf a subject, a servant, 

Spel: 

LOUT. 

Lout-shouther’d, Lout-shouldered, adj, 
1. Having shoulders bending forward, round - 
shouldered, S. 

2. Metaph. applied to a building, one side of 
which is not perpendicular. 

“It has been a sore heart to the worthy people of 
Port-Olasgow to think it is a received opinion, — that 
their l>eautiful steeple is lout-Hhouldered^ wlicn, in fact, 
it is only the towuhouse that is Utpslded.** Tlie 
Steam-Boat, p. 119. 

To Loutch, (pron. lootch), u. n. 1. To 
bow down the liead, and make the shoulders 
prominent, Fife., Clydes, 

2. To have a suspicious appearance, like tliat 
of one who is accounted a blackguard, ibid. 

.3. To gang loutchin^ about. To go about ill a 
loitering way, ibid. 

LOUTHE, s. Abundance, Nithsdale. 

“ r the very first pow I gat sic a hnthe o’ fish that 
I carried till my back craved again.” Remains of 
Nithsdale Song, p. 280. 

Allied perhaps to Isl, l6d (pron. loud), proventus 
annuus terrae ut poto gramen, &c,, Haldorson ; usuh- 
fructus territorii, mictus quern tellus fert annuus, cum 
Omni iisufructu ; G. Andr. 

To LOUTIIER, V, n, 1, To be entangled 
in mire or snow, Ang. 

Isl. ludra, domissus cedere, uti canes timidi, vcl 
mancipa dum vapulant ; G. An<lr. ; Isl. hdia, liinus, 
coenum, might seem allied. I suspect, however, that 
this is the same with the v. Lrwdkr, q. v. 

2. To walk with difficulty ; generally applied 
to those who have short legs, Ang. 

This term is used in Fife, and expl. as signifying 
“to move in an awkward and hobbling manner, ap- 
parently in haste, but making little progre8.s.” 

Isl. Uedurmanlega, impoteuter ; and Uedurmenska, 
defectuB fortitudinis ; Haldorson. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Lewder, 

[3. With prep, aboot. To carry about any- 
thing with great difficulty. 

4. To remain in a place in idleness; as, ^‘He 
diz naething bit llouther^aboot at haim,” 
Gl. Banffs.] 
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I-iOUTiiEU, «. A lazy, idle, good-for-nothing 
person. 

Their claea maiat leisurely they cast 
About their shouthers ; 

The master calls, Mak’ baste, male’ haste. 

Ye lazy louthera. The Bar' at Rig, st. 117. 

Teut. ladder, scurra ; nebulo ; Isl. loedurmenni, ho- 
muncio vilis, from loedr, spuma ; loddare, impurus et 
invisao notae tenebrio, G. Andr. ; loddari, nequam, 
tonebrio. Probably allied to Louther, v. 

Loutherin, Louthering, part. adj. 1. 
Lazy, awkward. A louthering hizzie^ or 
fallow j one who does any thing in a lazy 
and awkward manner, Fife. 

[2. Heavy, liimhering; walking with a heavy, 
lazy step, Banff s. 

3. Used as a s.; the act of carrying, lifting, 
or pushing a thing with difficulty, ibid.] 

[LOUT-SHOUTIIER’D,Lout-sh()uli)kr- 
ED, adj. V. under Lout.] 

[LOUTS, 8. pi. Milk, cream, &c., poured 
into a jar previous to a churning, Orkn.] 

LOUVER, s. The hire of a hawk ; Fr. 
leurre. 

• 

—Out of Canaan they have chac’t them clean. 

Like to a cast of falcons that pursue 
A flight of pigeons through the welkin blew ; 
Stooi)ing at tliis ami that, that to their louver, 

(To save their lives) they hardly can recover, 

Z. Boyd's Oardeu of Zion, p. 26, 

LOVE-BEGOT, s. An illegitimate child, 

S. A. 

** Down came this Malcolm, the love-heyot,** &c. 
Antiquary. V. Loun, adj. sense 6. 

LOVED ARG, s. A piece of work done from 
a principle of affection, S. V. Dawerk. 

LOVE-DOTTEREL, That kind of love 
wdiich old unmarried men and women are 
seized wdth. So. of S. ; from Dotter, to be- 
come stupid. 

LOVEIT, Lovite, Lovitt. A forensic 
term used in charters, dispositions, proclam- 
ations, &c., expressive of the royal regard 
to the person or persons mentioned or ad- 
dressed, S. 

It is properly the ynrt. pa. signifying beloved ; but 
it is used as a a. both in sin^lar and plural. 

“To his Majesties Lovitt StV Alexander Belsches of 
Toftis, ” Ac. ‘ ‘ To his hiones louiitis, schir Alex' Licslie 
now of Balgonie knyt — and dame Agnes Renton his 
spous,” &c. Acts Cha. L, Ed. 1814, V. 532. 638. 

“We — haue in fauouris of our LouiUia, the proueat 
and maisteris of Sanctandrois for ws and our succes- 
fiouris perpotuallie declarit,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1578, 
Ed. 1814, p. 106. 

A.-S. lufad, gedvfad, dilectus. 

LOVENS, Lovenens, inter j . An exclama- 
tion expressive of surprise; sometimes with 
eh prefixed, as, Eh lovens^ Roxb. 


Loveanendie, inter }. The same with the 
preceding term, Galloway. 

“ Loveanendie ! an exclamation, 0 1 strange.” Gall. 
Encycl. 

LaveneMu is used in the same sense, Ettr. For. and 
Tweedd. 

It may perhaps be a reliqne of A.-S. Lebfne^ Domine ; 
or allied to Uefmnd, gratus, aoceptos, q. le^wend ua, 
“make us accepted.’" In the latter form, it might 
seem to conjoin the ideas of life md death ; from A. *8. 
leof-an, viverc, and ende daeg, dies mortis. 

LOVERIN-IDDLES, inter}. Viewed as a 
sort of minced oath, similar to Losh I ex- 
pressive of astonishment at any thing, Roxb. 

A.-S. hlafw'd in hydela, q. Lord have us in hiding 1 

V. Hiddils. 

LOVERS-LINKS, 8. pi. Stone-crop, Wall 
pennywort, Kidneywort^ an herb, Sedum, 
Roxb. 

LOVERY, Lufray, s. 

The feynds gave them halt leid to laip ; 
lliair lovery wes na less. ^ 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poem, p. SO. 

“ Their desire was not diminished ; their thirst was 
insatiable.” Lord Hailes. 

Lufray occurs in the same poems. 

Grit God relief Margaret our Quene ; 

For and scho war as echo hes bene, 

Scho wald be lerger of lufray 
* Than all the laif that I of mene. 

For lerges of this new-yeir day. 

P. 162, St. 10. 

It seems to be the same word that occurs in both 
places, as signifying bounty, in which sense Lord Hailes 
renders it nn the latter passage, from Fr. Voffre. 
If so in the former, it is used ironically. It 
may be allied to Su.-G. lufr, qni aliis blanditiis in^cat, 
from liuf, cams ; or from hfwa, to extend the hand in 
token of engagement ; a derivative from Iqftoe, S. lufe, 
the palm of the hand ; whence Su.-G. ford^ware, a 
surety, one who “strikes hands with ” another. 

LO VE-TRY STE, », The meeting of lovers, 
Dumfr. 

“All things change that live or mw beside thee, 
from these breathing and smiling and joyous images of 
God running gladsome on thy banks to the decaying 
tree that has sheltered beneath its green boughs the 
love-tryatea of many generations.” Slack. Mag., July 
1820, p. 374. 

[LOVING, Lovyng, s. Praise, praising, «.] 

[LO Vrr, pret. and part. pa. V. under LouR, 
Love, v.'j 

LO VITCH, adj. Corr. from E. lavish^ Fife, 
Lanarks. 

To LOW, V. a. To higgle about a price, 
Loth. 

To LOW, V. n. To stop, to stand still ; used 
in a negative sense ; as, “ He never t&we 
frae morning till night, Domfr. 

This seems equivalent to the vulgar phrase^ ** bend- 
ing a hough,” S. 
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Syi«-G. hgt hfunilu. I find the only in Teut. 
Uegh-aif sabmittere, demittere ; and in 0. E. low^ to 
gink. or make lowe & meke. Humilio.” 

Prompt. Parv. 

[To LOW, V. To praise; part.pr. lowand, 
praising, Barbour, viii. 377. V. Love, vJ] 

[To LOW, V. a. To allow, grant, permit, 
Clydes.] . 

[Lowanob, t. Allowance, dole, pension; 
also, permission, ibid.] 

To LOW, V* n. 1. To flame, to blaze, S. 
part. pr. hwan. 

Ah ! wha cou’d tell the beauties of her face ? 

Her mouth, that never op*d but wi’ a grace 
Her een, wnich did with iieavenly sparkles low t 
Her modest cheek, flush’d with a rosie glow i 

Ramsay's Poema^ ii. 17. 
When stocks that are half rotten Unoesj 
iliey bum best, so doth dry broom kowes. 

Cleland's Poms^ p. 34. 

2. To flame with rage, or any other passion, S. 

My laureat Hems at thee, and I lows. 

Kennedy i Evergrmiy ii. 48. 

A vulgar mode of speech for loto. 

Gower uses lowelh as signifying kindles. 

For he that hye hertes lowelh 
With fyry dart, whiche he throwetli, 

Cupido, whiche of lone is god, 

In chastisynge hath made a rod 
To dryue away her waiitounesfio. 

Conf. Am.y Fol.,,70, a. 

3. Used to express the parching effect of 
great thirst, S. 

Wi’ the cauld stream she quencht her hman drowth, 

Sjpe o’ the eaten berrys eat a foutb, 
liiat black an’ rype upo’ the bushes grow, 

And were now water’d wi’ the evening dew. 

Ross's UeUnorty First Edit. , p. 68. 

Isl. fbo-a, Su.'G. laag-a, ardere, flagrare ; Alein. 
logherU, fianunaut. V. the s. 

Low, Lowe, s. 1. Flame, blaze, S. A. Bor. 

Nrf mar may na man [fyrl sa cowyr I 

Than low, or rek sail it discowyi*. 

Barbour, iv. 124, MS. 

The lemand low sone lanssyt apon hyeht. 

WoMace, vii. 429, MS. 

Of lightnes sal thou se a lowe, 

Unnethes thou sal thi-selven knowe. 

Ywaine, v. 343. Ritson's E. M. Rom., i. 15. 
This term occurs in a S. Prov. often used by eco- 
nomical housewives. 

There’s little wisdom in his pow, 

Wha lights a candle at the Imo. 

Mayne*s SUlcr Gun, p. 73. 

More commonly; “There is little wU in the pow,” 

ao. e 

0. B, lowe. **L6me or lowe, Flamma.” Prompt, 

“ Lowynge or lemynge of fire. Flammacio.” lb. 
^is word evidently enters into the formation of 
^"wr. LiUy^low, “a Belliblth, a comfortable blaze 
.* P* ^7. The origin of lilly is not so obvious. 

• oiost probably q. Ugly, from A.-S. lig, flamma, 

lu kghtnines ; and Ik, similis. Liglic would 

* j j * nammae, vel fulguri, similis. This etymon 
indeed nmkeg the term redundant. But this is very 
common in composite terms. 

A South of E., seems the relique of 

A.>S. lig„ Ray expL it ; “as Lowe in the North, the I 
flame of fire.*’ IbiU, p. 104. 


2. Used metaphor, for rage, desire, or love. 

That, quod Experience, is trew ; 
lYUl flattcrit him quhen first he flew ; 

Will .set him in a low. 

Cheriie and iSlae, st 64. Evergreen, ii. 133. 

Isl. Dan. loge, Su.-G. loga, laaga, Alem. lauga, Germ. 
lohe^ id. Perhaps the common origin is Moes.-G. Hag- 
an, lucore, whence liuhad, ignis, nre. Our term has 
less affinity to A.-S. leg, lig, flamma, than to any of the 
rest. It may be ol>8erved, that Isl. log-a, simifies, to 
diminish, to dilapidate, to consume ; but whctlicr allied 
to loge, flame, seems doubtful. 

Junius has a cunous idea with respect to Goth, or- 
log, battle, a word that has CToatly puzzled etymologists. 
Ho views it as composed of or, groat, ami log. flame, cp 
the great Jlame that extends far and wide. Etyni. vt>. 
Brand. 

[LOWANCE, 3 . Allowance. V. uiider 
Low, V.'] 

[LOWAND, part. pr. Praising. V. under 
Low.] 

To LOWDEN, V. n. 1. Used to signify tliat 
the wind falls, S. B. 

2. To speak little, to stand in awe of anotlier, 
S. B. It is also used actively, in both senses, 
“The rain wiU lowden the wind,” i.e., nnikc 
it to fall ; anti, “ He has got something t(» 
lowden him or, to bring him into a calm- 
er state; S. B. V. Loun, adj, 

I am now satisfied that this word, though synon. 
with Loun, is radically different ; as Isl. hUodn-a sig- 
nifies tristari, demittere vocem ; and hlM-r is taoi- 
turnuB ; Haldorson. Tala i hlMi, suhinisHO lo(|ui, 
ibid. It is singular that this should be an oblique use 
of hVM, sound. 

LOWDER, Louthektuee, 5. 1. A woodcMi 
lever or hand spoke used for lifting tlu* 
mill-stones, S. 

Into a grief he past her frae, - 

And in a feiry lurry 

Han to the mill and feteht the Inwder, 

Wherewith he hit her on llie show'der, 

’Tliat he dangt a to drusli like jiowder. 

Watson's Coll., i. -J I. 

In Stirlingshire loolhrick, ns it is pronouiieed, and 
lovKler 'm Moray, signify a wooden lever. It is, beyond 
a doubt, originally the same word. 

In the old (Jrolta-Saungr. or Qnern-Sang of tlie 
Northern nations, Inthr signifies a hand-milu. That r 
at luthri leiddar varo ; “I'hey were led to the quern.’’ 
In genitive it is liithur ; as in the next stanza. 

This is also written Lewder, q. v. 

2. This, pron. lewder, or lyowder, is used t<» 
denote any long, stout, rough stick, Aherd. 

3. A stroke or blow, Buchan. 

Can this lie derived from Isl. Imlr, mola, moUtoria ? 
(G. Andr.) perhaps for molitura. 

LOWDING, 8. Praise, q. landing. 

Qiihat pryce or Umding, quhen the Viattle ends, 
is sayd of him that overcomes a man ; 

Him to defl'eud that nowther dow nor can ? 

Henry sone, Evergreen, i. 192. 
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LOWE, 8. Love. 

Than pray we all to the Makar abow, 

Quhilk has in hand of Justry the ballance, 

That he vs grant off hie der lestand liym, 

WaUace, vl 102, MS. 

V. Luf. 

LO WIE, 8. A drone, a large, soft, lazy per- 
son, Koxb.; evidently from the same origin 
with Zoy, q.v. 

Lowie-lebbib, 8. One that hangs on about 
kitchens, ibid. 

liOWYiNO, part adj. Idling, lounging, ibid. 

LOWINS, 8, pL Liquor, after it has once 
passed througli the still, Fife ; either a 
corr. of the E. phrase low wines ; or, as 
lias been supposed, because of the lowe or 
flame which tlie spirit emits, in this state, 
when a little of it is cast into the fire. 

Twa pints of weel-boilt solid sowiiis, — 

Syu’t down wi' whey, or wliisky IvwinSf 
Before lie’d want, 

Wad scarce liae aer’t the wretch. — 

A, Wilson's PomSf 1790, p. 91. 

LOWIS, 8. The island of Lewis. V. Lews. 
LOWKIS, 8, Lucca, in Italy. 

“Item, xxj elnis of blak velvott of Lowkia,** In« 
ventories, A. 1642, p. 102. 

This Bocms to be meant of Lucca, the c^jital of the 
small republic of the same name Italy ; Fr. Lucques, 
The repuolic is denominated Lucqmia, It is celebrated 
for the great quantity of stuffs of silk, which are made 
by its inhabitants. V, Diet. Trev. 

LOW-LIFED, adj. Mean, having low pro- 
pensities or liabits, S. 

LOWN, adj. Calm, &c. V. Lo UN. 

[LOWN, 8. A low person, a rascal. V. 
Loun.] 

LOWNDRER, s. A lazy wretch. 

— Ilopruwand thanie as sotils wyle, 

Syne thai mycht doutlos but peryle 
Tvl thame and all thare lynyago, 

That lonlschipe wyn in herytage. 

For to leve it fayntly. 

And lyve as lowndreris cayttevely. 

Wynimm^ ii. 8. 106. 

“Q. lourdaner. See LoxirdoMt' Gl. Sibb, But 
with far more reason, Mr. MaePherson derives it from 
Teut. lunderer^ cunctator, dilator ; limder-en, cunctari, 
morari. The origin is probably Su. -G. lund, intervallum. 
Hence Isl. biddund^ expectatio, mora, Verel. ; mora 
coucessa, Ihre ; the time that any one is allowed to 
stay. 

[LOWiJG, «. The lung, Lyndsay, Compl. 
Papyngo, 1. 1124.] 

[LOWP, and ». V. Loup.] 

[LOWRANCE, 8. The fox, Lyndsay, The 
Drome, 1. 895; commonly as in next word.] 


LOWRIE, Lawbie, t. 1. A designation 
given to the fox ; sometimes used as a kind 
of surname, S. 

Then sure the lasses, and ilk gaping coof, 

Wad rin about him, and had out their loof. 

M. As fast as fleas skip to the tate of woo, 

Whilk sloe Tod Lowrle nads without hie mow, 

When he to drown them, and his hips to oool. 

In summer days slides backward in a pooh 

JRamaa/y'a PoSim^ ii. 148. 

He said ; and round the courtiers all and each 
Applauded Lawrie for his vrinsome speech. 

im., ii. 600. 

2. A crafty person ; one who has the disposi- 
tion of a fox. 

Had not that blessit bairne bene borne, 

Sin to redres, 

Lowries, your linos had bene forlome 
For all your Mes. 

Spec^Oodly Sanyt, p. 88. 
The li^end of a lymtneris lyfe 
Our Metropolitane of Fyffe ; — 

Ane lewrand laterie licherous ; 

Ane fals, forloppen, fenyeit freier, &a 
Leyexui B. St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 809. 

Lowrie-like, adj. Having the crafty down- 
cast look of a fox, Clydes. 

The name Tod Lowrie is given to this animal in S., 
in the same manner as in E. he is called Remuird the 
Fo-x, and perhaps for a similar reason. Tne latter 
designation is immediately from Fr. renard, a fox. 
'riiis •^Menage derives from raposo, a name given to the 
fox in Spam and Portugal, from raho, a tail ; as he 
supposes that Reynard has received this desi^ation 
from the grossness of his tail. But what affinity is 
there between rajtoso and renard. It is worth while 
to attend to the process, that the reader may have 
some idea of the pains that some etymologists have 
taken, as if intentionally, to bring ridicule on this im- 
portant branch of philofo^. 

This word must oe subjected to five different trans- 
mutations, before it can decently assume the form of 
renard. The fox himself, with all the craft ascribed 
to him, could not assume so great a variety of shapes, 
as Menage has given to his name. Rapoeo is the ori- 
gin of Renard. “The change,’* he says, “has been 
effected in this manner; Raposo, raposxts, rapoainus, 
rasinus, raainardua, renardaa, !^nard I ” Quod erat 
detnonalr. 

The author sagely subjoins ; “This etymon dis- 
pleases me not. On the contrary, I am extremely well 
pleased with it.” 

But it would be cruel to torture Reynard himself 
so unmercifully, notwithstanding his accumulated 
villaiiies. The writer had no temptation whatsoever 
to do such violence to his name. For this term, 
like many others in the Fr. language, is undoubtedly 
of Goth, origin. Isl. reinicke signifies a fox, from 
reinkif crafty, to which Germ, raenke, Dan. renkt 
fraudes, versutiae, correspond. 

Hisp. raposo may be from Lat. rapio, -ere, to snatch 
away, or Su.-O. ra^, Isl. re/-r, a fox, whence perhaps 
refiur, technae, deceptiones, stratagems. Ihro 'men- 
tions Pers. roubahf Fenn. rewoti, as also denoting this 
animal. 

Henrysone expresses his S. derivation, as if he had 
viewed it as the commbn diminutive used for the pro- 
per name Lawrence. But for this supposition, if 
really made by him, there is no foundation. Speaking 
of the fox, he says ; 

Lawrence the actis and the proceis wrait. 

Bannatyne Poem, p, 112, si 4. 
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This agrees to what he had formerly said ; 

The/ox wes clerk and notar in that cans. 

•' p. no, St. 6. 

The name might seem formed from Corn, luem, Arm. 
luam, vulpes. But it is more probably of Goth, 
extract. It has been seen, that Fr. renard appears 
nearly allied to soiae Northern terms denoting craft. 
Ihre thinks that the fox in Moes.-G. was denominated 
fcMho, from its faw or yn^ow colour, and that hence 
its German name/ucAs is formed. But Wachter, with 
greater probability, deduces the latter, whence K fox, 
irim/a^enf dole capere, Isl./ofic-a, decipere,/o 2 :, false ; 
as, raup fox, a false sale ; Verel. It is therefore pro- 
bable, from analojgy, that /otmeowes its origin to some 
root expressive ordeception. 

8ibb. has materially given the same etymon tliat had 
occurred tome ; “Teut. lorer, fraudator ; lorerye, fraus, 
lore, illeoebra.*’ The designation may have been 
immediately formed from our old v. loure, to lurk, q. v. 
I need only add to what is there said, that Fr. leurr-er 
and E. lure, are evidently cognate terms. Not only 
Teut. lorer, but loer, denotes one who lays snares. 

It is impossible to say, whether the term has been 
first appli^ to the fox, or to any artful person. Its 
near amnity to the v. loure would seem to render the 
latter most probable. 

LOWRYD, adj. Surly, ungracious. 

Set this abbot wes messyngerc, 

This kyng made hym hot loioryd chore : 

Nowthir to mete iia maiingeiy 
Callyd thai this abbot Uen ifeiiry. 

Wynlowu, viii. 10. 116. 

By the sense given to this Mr. MaePherson seems 
to view it as allied to the E. v. lotver, to appear gloomy. 

LO WTTIE, adj. Heavy and inactive ; as, 
“a lowttie fallow,” Fife, 

E. hwl, 0. Teuti loete., homo insulsus, stolidua. 

[LOWTYT, pret. Made obeisance to, IJar- 
bour, ii. 154. V. Loux, r.] 

[LOWYNG, s. Praise. V. Loving.] 

LOY, adj. Sluggish, inactive; Aug. 

This is merely Belg. luy, lazy, Fenn. loi, id. Isl. 
lue, fatigue, and luen, weary, seem allied. Hence, 

Loyness, 8. Inactivity, Ang. Bclg. luyheiL 
LOYESTER, a. A stroke, a blow, Buchan. 

Isl. lostinn, verberatus, percussus. This is the part, 
pa, of lioat-a, ferire, verberare. Hence, lyderhoeytj, a 
stroke with a stick given from above. 

[LOYM, Loymin, 8. A limb, Clydes.; fouv 
?mn, Banfifs. V. Legmen.] 

LOYNE, 8. Used for S. Loan^ Lone, an 
opening between fields. 

** And all and sundrie mures, mossis, waist ground, 
comoun wayes, loynes, and vthers comounties,” &c. 
Acts Cha. L, Ed. 1814, v. 84. 

LOZEN, 8. A pane of glass, S., corrupted 
from lozenge; so called from its form. 

—Spider webs, in dozens, 

Hlng mirk athort the winnook neuks, 

. Maist darkening up the loxena. 

A, \Vil8on*8 Poems, 1876, p. 79. 

[Lozenger, 8* A lozenge, W. and N.E. of 
Scot.] 

VOL, HI. 


[To LU, V. n. To listen, Shetl. Dan. Ige. 
id.] 

LUB, 8, A thing heavy and unwieldy, Dumfr. 

C. B. Uoh, an unwieldy lump. 

LUBBA, 8. A name given to coarse grass of 
any kind ; Orkney. 

“As to hills, — they are covered with heath, aiul 
what wo call Mba, a sort of grass which feeds our 
cattle in the summer time ; it generally consists of 
different species of cariccs, plain bent, and other moor 
grasses.” P. Birsay, Statist. Acc., xiv. 316. 

Isl. luhhe convoys the idea of rough, hirsutus ; hia 
hihbe, boleti vel fungi species ; G. Andr., p. 171, c. 2. 
Ho derives it from lafe, haereo, pendulus laocr sum. 
Dan. lu, luv, the nap of clothes ; lubbtn, gross. 

In Isl. lubhe we perceive tho origin of E. lubber^ For 
it is also rendered, hirsutus et incomptus nebulo ; (p n 
ranch tatty-headii town, S. 

This term appears nearly in its X)rimitivo Goth, form 
in O. E. 

Hormets an hcape, with hoked hIjuics, 

Wenten to Walsinghsim, & lior wenches after. 

Great loubies & long, that loth were to swiiike. 

Clothed hem in copes, to be knowen from other. 

And shopen liein hermets, her ease to haiie. 

J\ Plouyhvian, Sign. A. 1, b. 
Lubberly fellows assumed the sacerdotal dress, or 
appeared as hermits, because they were unwilling to 
Htvinke, i.e., to labour. 

LUBBERTIE, adj. Lazy, sluggish, Lotli. ; 
Lubherhjy E, 

Junius derives E. lubber from Dan. luhhed, fat, gross. 
(The word, however, is luhben.) Haldorson gives the 
E. term as synon, with Isl, Inhbi. which primarily sig- 
nifies hirsutus, shaggy like a dog ; and in a secondary 
sense, servus ignavus. 

[LUBBO, 8, A meal-measure very neatly 
made of bent, Orkn.; Da. lubb^en; Isl. 
lubbe.J^ 

LUBIS, Lubye.S Lubihs, adj. Of or be- 
longing to Lubcc, 

** Ane thousand lahyca stok fish is ano last. Item, 
Twentie four hering l>arelli8 full of corn is ane last, 
and auchtene bollia in Danskened* Balfour’s Pract. 
Costumes, p. 88. 

Stock fish caught in the gulf of Luhec, which forms 
I3art of the Baltic. 

“xij LtibhUah.^^ Shillings of Lubec; Aberd. Reg. 
Cent. 16. “xx merkis Ibid. 

[LUBIT, Lukewarm, Shetl.] 

LUCE, 8, Scurf, Ettr. For.; tho same with 
Luss, 

Generally used in relation to the head ; but, accord- 
ing to M ‘Taggart, applied differently in Galloway. 

“ Luce, a blue matter which is scraped off the face 
in shaving ; ” Gall. Encycl, 

LUCE, s. Brightness, Ettr. For. 

This is undoubtedly allied to Fr. lueux, lueux, bright, 
shining. But perhaps it ought to bo traced to Isl. lios, 
Su.-G. Hus, lux, lumen of which A. -S. lias, flammae, 

. is evidently a cognate. 

LUCHKTAEII, s. The name given to the 
body-guard of a chief in the Hebudae. 

Z 
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“ There was a competent number of young gentlemen 
call’d LuclUctcLeh or Owxrd de corps^ who idways at> 
tended the chieftain at home and abroad. They were 
well train’d in managing the sword and the target, in 
wrestling, swimming, jumping, dancing, shooting with 
bows and arrows, and were stout sea-men.” Martin’s 
West Isl., p. 103. 

The Gael, exhibits several terms which seem al- 
lied ; luchdj folks, people, equivalent to Fr. gem ; 
luclmirtf retinue ; lucJui-coim/iaulaiihAl^ id., servants in 
waiting. Of the latter luchlctaeh seems a corruption. 
Especially as there are several quiescent letters in 
luc/ul-coimhaidachdf in pronunciation it would seem 
to the car of a stranger, q. luchkatach. It may be 
observed, that luchd is obviously from the same origin 
with Isl. liodf lidf lyd, populus, comitatus, milites ; 
whence most probably Su.-G. lyd-a,±o obey, lydacUig^ 
obedient, in a state of subjection. V. Lbid, 8, 

LUCIIT, Lught, 5. A lock of liair, Ettr. 
For. 

“ Hout fie ! Wha ever saw young chields hae sic 
Inchta o’ yellow hair hinging fleeing in the wind?” 
Perils of Man, iii. 204. 

Su.-G. lugg^ villus, floccus quicunque ; crinea sin- 
cipitas. 

LUCIITER, 8, “All handful of com in the 
straw;” Gall. Eiicycl.; merely a variety of 
Lachter or Lochter. 

LUCK, 8. Upon luck' 8 head^ on chance, in a 
way of 2 )eradventure. 

“Tlierefore upon luck's headt (as we use to say) take 
your fill of his love.” Ruth. Lett., P. ii., ep. 28. 

To Luck, v, n. To have good or bad for- 
tune, S. 

Qnhair part has perish t, part prcvaikl, 

Alyku all cannot 

Clierrie and Slae^ st. 103. 

The V. occurs in an active sense in 0. E., “I Inch' 
one, 1 make hym luckye or happye. — Ho is a happy 
erson, for he luckefh ouery place he comoth in ; — 11 
cure toutes les places ou il se treuue.” Palsgr., B. 
iii., F. 285, b. 

Teut. ghe-luch-en, Su.-G. hjek-as, Isl. leik-ast, Dan. 
lykk-€8, to prosper. Ihre derives hjek-as, from lik-a, to 
please ; as W achter, glach, fortune, from gldchen, 
which is synon. with lik-a. 

Luck-penny, s. A small sum given back 
by the person who receives money in conse- 
quence of a bargain, S. lucks-pennip S. B. 

“ A drover had sold some sheep in the Grass-market 
last Wednesday morning. — In the afternoon the 
drover received his payment from the butcher’s wife, 
and not only went away content, but returned a 
shilling as luck-penny," Edin. Even. Courant, 28 Oct., 
1805. 

This custom has originated from the superstitious 
idea of its ensuring good luck to the purchaser. It is 
now principally retained in selling horses and cattle. 
So firmly does the most contemptible superstition 
take hold of the mind, that many, even at tliis day, 
wouM not reckon that a bargain would prosper, were 
this custom neglected. 

[To LUCK, V, a. To entice, to entreat, 
Shetl. Isl. loka^ Dan. lokkcy id.] 


LUCKEN^, pa. 1. Closed, shut up, 
contracted. 

Nelly’s gawsy, saft, and gay, 

Fresh as the lucken flowers in May. 

TMy Fowler f Herd's CoU,, ii 104. 

The term is retained in Yorks. “ Lucken~br<nFdf is 
hanging knit-brows.” Olav. Dial.’ 

Lucken-handed, having the fist contracted, the fin- 
gers being drawn down towards the palm of the hand, 

S. “close fisted,” Gl. Shirr. “Hence,” says Rudd. 
VO. Louk, — “ tfie man with the lucken hand in Th. Rhy- 
mer’s Prophecies, of whom the credolous vulgar expect 
great things.” The same ridiculous idea, if 1 mistake 
not, prevails in the North of Ireland. This man is to 
hold the horses of three kings, during a dreadful and 
eventful battle. I am not certain, however, if this re- 
markable person does not rather appear with two 
thumbs on each hand. 

Lucken-taed, also, Imken-fooied^ web-footed, having 
the toes joined by a film, S. 

“ This [Turtur maritimus insulae Bass] is palmipes, 
that’s lucken-footed. ” Sibbald’s Hist. Fife, p. 109. 

Chaucer uses loken in a similar sense. “ Loken in 
every lith, ” contracted in every limb. Nonne’s Preestea 

T. , V. 14881. 

I 2. Webbed, S. 

Tlic teal, insensate to her hapless fate, 

At setting sun, amidst the loosened ice 
Her station takes. The lapper’d ice, ere morn. 
Cementing firm, frae shore to shore involves^ 

Her lucken feet, fast frozen in the flood. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 156. 

In Judg. iii. 15, we read of “a man left-handed.” 
In Heb. it is, shut of his right hand.” 

3. Locked, bolted. 

Rudd, thinks that “ the Lucken booths in Edinburgh 
have their name, because they stand in the middle of 
the High-stroot, and almost joyn the two sides of it.” 
Vo. Louk. But the obvious reason of the designation 
is, that these booths were distinguished from others, 
as being so formed that they might be locked during 
night, or at the pleasure of the possessor. 

A.-S. locen, signifies clausura, retinaculum. But the 
term is evidently the part, of Im-an, to look. V, 
Louk, v. 

To Lucken, Luken, v. a. 1. To lock, S. 

Baith our hartis ar one, 

Luknyt in lufis chene. 

Scott, Chron, S, P., iii. 169. 

2. Metapli. used to denote the knitting of the 
brows, as expressive of great displeasure. 

His trusty-true twa-hannit glaive 
Afore him swang he manfuUie, 

While anger lucken'd his dark brows, 

And like a wood- wolf glanst his ee. 

Jamieson's Popul, BaU,, il 173. 

This v, ia formed from the part. Lucken, 

3. To gather up in folds, to pucker ; applied 
to cloth. 

“Haddo prepared himself nobly for death); and 
caused make a syde Holland cloth sark, lucknit at the 
head, for his winding-sheet.” Spalding, ii. 218. 

'' Lucknit, gather^, applied to garment[8].” Gl. 
Spald. 

To Luoken, V. n. To adhere, to grow closely 
together. A cabbage is said to Lucken^ when 
it grows firm in the heart, Ettr. For. 
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LuCKEN, 8. A bog, Ettr. For, 

LtrCKEN, 8. ‘‘An unsplit haddock half dry;” 
G^L Surv. Moray. Liicken^haddocl', id. 
Aberd. 

It seenui to be called luckeyiy as opposed to those that 
ara split or opened up, 

LuckeN-BROw’d, adj. Having the eye-brows 
close on each other, Loth., Yorks., id. 

It is rockopied a good omen, if one meet a person 
of this appearance as the first fooi^ or first m the 
morning. ^ 

Lucken or Lukin Gowan. The globe flower, 
S. Trollius Europaeus, Linn. ; q. the locked 
or Cabbage daisy. V. Lightfoot, p. 21)6. 

Tho blossom of the globe-flower or inckai-gowan 
expands only in bright sunshine. In dull or cloudy 
weather, it remains closed, and forms a complete ^obe. 

This might seem to receive its name from Tent. 
hiyck-en, claudore, to shut up, q. to lock ; in the same 
manner as the Wood Anemone, A. nemorosa, is in some 
pai’ts of Sweden called Hwit locJcor^ and in others 
Luckt because it shuts its flower during rain. Flos sub 
pluvia caute clauditur ; Linn. Flor. Succ., No. 485. 

Let all the streets, the corners, and tho rowis 
Be strowd with leaves, and tlowros of divers hewis ; - 
With mint and medworts, seemlie to bo seen. 

And lukiu gowwis of the ine<lowes green. 

llime^ Chron. iii, 379. 380. 
We’ll pou the daizies on the green, 

• The luckm gowam frae the bog. 

Ilavisay's Pocftns, ii. 227. 

LUCKIE, Lucky, 1, A name given to an 
elderly woman, S. 

As they drew near, they hoard an elderin <ley, 

Sinking full sweet at milking of her ky. — 

And Lucky shortly follow’d o’er the gate, 

With twa milk buckets frothing o’er, and het. 

Moss's JldniorCt p. 77. 
How docs aiild honest Ivc^ of the glen ? 

Y^look baitli hale and fair at threescore-ten. 

Mamsay's Po&mSy ii, 96. 
Fair ought to be feer or fere, 

2. A grandmother, Gl. Shirr., often luckie- 
tninny, 8. B. ibid. 

I’ll answer, sine, Gae kiss ye’r hicky^ 

She dwells i’ Leith. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 351. 

“A cant phrase, from what rise I know not ; but it 
is made use of when one thinks it is not worth while to 
give a direct answer, or think themselves foolishly ac- 
cu^d.” Ibid., N. 

Perhaps it signifies, that the person seems to have 
got no more to do than to make love to his graml-mother, 
Luckie-daddie, grandfather, S. B. 

We shou’d respect, dearly belov’d, 

Whato’er by breath of liie is mov’d. 

First, 'tis unjust ; and, secondly, 

— ’Tis cruel, and a cruelty 
By which we are expos’d (0 sad !) 

To eat perhaps our lucky dad. 

Ramsay's Pocnis, ii, 607. 
The gentles a’ ken roun’ about, 

He was my lucky-deddy. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 15. 
‘^Ha*d your feet, luckie daddie, old folk are not 
^ry ;» S. Prov. Kelly, p. 164. 


3. Used, in familiar or facetious language, in 
addressing a woman, whether advanced in 
life or not, S. 

Well, Lucky, says he, hae ye try’d your hand 
Upon your milk, as 1 gao you command i 

Ross's Udenore, p. 125. 

4. Often used to denote “ the mistress of an 
ale-house,” S. V. Gl. Ross. 

It did ane good to see her stools, 

Her boonl, fire-side, and facing-tools ; — 

Basket wi’ broad. 

Poor facers now may chew pea-hools. 

Since Lucky s dead. 

Elegy on Lucky Wood, Ramsay, i. 229. 

** Lucky Wood kept an ale-houso in the Canongate ; 
was much respected for hospitality, honesty, and the 
neatness of her person and house.” N. ibid., )). 227. 

[5. Used as a name for a witch in Shetl. V. 

The source is uncertain. Originally, it may have 
been merely the K. adj., used in courtesy, in addressing 
a woman, as w’e now use good. This idea is suggested 
by the phraseology of Lyndsay, when he represents a 
tix>plii)g husband aa cajoling his ob8trex)erous wife. 

Ye gaif me Icif, fair lucky dame. 

Fair lucky dame, that war grit schame, 

Gif I that (lay sowld byitl at hame. 

All sail he done, lair lucky dame. 

Lyndsay, S. P. R., ii. 8. 9. 

It may, howeves, have been api>lied to an old woman, 
primarily in contomx)t, because of the ancient associa- 
tion of the ideas of age and witchcraft ; Isl. hlok, maga. 
Hlokk is also tho name of one of the Valkyriar, Parcoc, 
or Fates of the Gothic nations ; Grimmismaliim, up. 
Keysler, Antiq. Septent., i). 153. 

Loukc is a term used by Chaucer, in a bad sense, 
although of uncertain moaning. 

Ther n’is no thefe without a louke, 

That helpeth him to wasten and to souke 
Of that he brihen can, or borwe may. 

Coke's T., V. 4413. 

This has been explained, “a receiver to a thief.” 
Hut he seems evidently to use it as e(£ui valent to trull. 

[Luckie-minnie, s. a term of reproach to a 
woman; as, “Don’s a luckie-miiinie,” Shell.] 

[Luckie-iminnie’s go. a fleecy substance 
that grows upon a plant in wet ground, 
Shell.; luckie, a witch, and oo, wool, (qii. 
witcli’s wool).] 

[Luckie’s-LINES, s. a plant growing in deep 
whaler near tlie si lore, and wliich sjireads 
itself over tlie surface {Chorda Jilwti), 
Shell.; luckie^ a witcli, and Dan. Ujmj, sea- 
weed.] 

Luckie’s-mutch, 5. Monkshood, an herb, 
Aconiturn Napellus, Linn.; Lanarks. 

Evidently denominated from the form of the flower, 
whence it has also received its E., and also its Swedish 
name. For it is denominated Rlormhatl ; Linn. Flor. 
Suec., No. 477. 

[LUCK-PENNY, . 9 . V. under Luck, p. n.] 

LUCKRAS, 8. “ A cross-grained, cankered 

gudewife ;” Gall. Encycl. 

The term is also used in the same sense in Perths. ; 
and is understood to be a contemptuous change of the 
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word LuckiCi as applied to a woman. C. B. luchvrys 
and Ittckwren denote ardent heat, violent passion. 

To LUORIFIE, V, a. To get in the way of 
gain, to gain. 

* * Peter — exhorting the wyues to be obedient to their 
husbands, sayes, They lucrifie soules vnto Christ, by 
their lyues without any speach. A woman will winne 
soules by her life, albeit she speake not one word.” 
Rollock on 2 Thes., p. 144. 

From Lat. lucriji-eri, understood in an active sense. 

LUCKY, adj. 1. Bulky, S. 

“ The lucky thing mves the penny S. Prov. ** If 
a thing be good, the Bulkier the better ; an apology for 
biff people. ” Kelly, p. 334. 

It is also used adv, for denoting any thing exuberant, 
or more than enough. li'a lucky muckle^ it is too 
large, S. 

But she was shy, and held her head askew ; 

And cries, Lat he. ye kiss hut lucky fast ; 

Ye’re o’er well uaVl, I fear, since we met last. 

Ross* a Ilelenorey p. 82. 

Our acquaintance was hut luchy short. 

For me or oiiy man to play sic spoit. 

IbUl.^ p. 83. 

This use of the word has probably originated from a 
custom which seems pretty generally to have prevailed, 
of giving something more to a purchaser than he can 
legally claim, to the luck of the bargain, as it is called, 
S. or to the todurkf S. B. V. next word, and To-luck. 

2. Full, extending the due length, S. 

“ The sun has been set a lucky hour, and ye may as 
weel get the supper ready.” R. Gilhaize, ii. 315. 

Superabundant. Lucky measure^ that 
which exceeds what can legally be de- 
manded, S. 

LUCKY-PROACII, s. . The Fatherlasher, 
a fisli, Frith of Forth. 

“Coitus scorpim, Fatherlasher, or Lasher Bull- 
head ; Lucky -proach,^' Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 9. 

LUDE, part, pa. Loved, beloved, S. 

Quhut lies inarrit th6 in thy mude, 

Makyiie, to mo thow schaw ; 

Or qiihat is luve, or to he hide t 
Fain wald I loir that law. 

Banmiiync Poems^ p. 98, st. 2. 

V. Luf, V. 

Lude. Contraction for love it, S. 

And quha trowis l3est that I do lude, 

Skink first to mo the kan. 

Bannatyne PoemSf p. 177, st. 16. 

LUDIBRIE, 8. Derision, object of mockery ; 
Lat. ludihri’-um. 

*.‘By Popish artifice, tricks and treasure— the most 
renowned court in the world is made the ludibrie and 
laughing-stock of the earth. ” M*Ward’s Contendings, 
p. 346. 

To LUE, V. a. To love, S. 

Auld Rob Morris is the man ye maun lue^ 

Auld Rob Morris is the man I’ll ne’er lue.. 

Herd's Coll,, ii. 12. 

V. Luf, V, 

LUELY, adv. Softly, Perths.; most pro- 
bably from the same origin with Loy, q. v. 


LUELY, 8. A fray, Strathmore. 

To LUF, Luvb, Lcwb, v. a. To love, S., 
lue, pron. with the sound given to Gr. v. 

Luf euery wicht for God, and to gud end, 

Thame be na wise to harm, but to amend. 

That is to knaw, luf God for his gudenes, 

With hart, hale mynd, trew seruice day and nycht. 

Doug. Virgil, Prcl, 96, 48, 

Lujfis, lovest, ibid., 42, 

He luwyd Gotl, and haly kyrk 
Wyth wyt he wan hys will to wyrke. 

Wynt(yum, vi. 9. 29. 
Luwnnd ho wes, and rycht wortwus, 

Til clerk ys, and all relygyus. 

Ibid., vil 8. 7. 

A.-S. luf -tan, Alem. liuh-en, id. Moea.-G. liub-a, 
dilcctuB, Su.-G. liuf, gratus, Isl. liyfr, amicus, blandus. 

Luf, Luve, s. Love. 

0 luf, qiihidder art thou joy, or fulyschnes, 

That makys folk so glayd of thair dystrea ? 

Doug. Virgil, 98, 84. 

LUFARE, adj. 

Of bestis sawo I mony diuerso kynd. 

The percyn lynx, the lufare vnicom, 

That voidls venym with his euoure horn. 

King's Qitair, c. v. st. 3, 4. 

The poet represents the nnioom as a more pleasant, 
or perhaps more powerful, animal than the lynx ; espe- 
cially from the idea of his horn being a safeguard against 
poison, as it was formerly believed, that it would im- 
mediately burst, if any deleterious liquid were poured 
infco.it. A.-S. kofre, gratier, potior, compar.,of leof, 
charus, exoptatus. 

[Luffand, part. pr. Loving; hence as an 
adj. kind, Barbour, i. 363.] 

Luffar, s. a lover, pi. luffaris. 

Quhat? Is this luf, nyce luff arts, as ye mene, 

Or fals dissait, fare ladyis to bogyle ? 

Dmtg. Virgil, 96, 8. 

IjUFLELT, adv. Kindly, lovingly. 

■Tliar capitane 
Tretyt thalm sa lufflely. 

And thair with all the maist party 
Off thaim, that armyt with him wer, 

War of his blud, and sib him ner. 

Barbour, xvii. 316, MS. hmngly, Ed. 1620. 
A.-S. lufelic, lovely, whence 0. E. lujly, 

Befor the messengers was the maiden hrouht, 

Of body so gentille wa.s non in erth wrouht. 

No non so fairo of face, of spech so lufly. 

R, Bfunne, p. 30. 

Lufsom, Lufesum, LuSomb, adj. Lovely. 
The / is now sunk in pronunciation, S. 

—A lady, luf some of lete, ledand a knight, 

Ho raykes up in a res bifor the rialle. 

V. Lait, and Rial. Sir Gawan and Sir Gal,, ii. 1. 
Behald my halse lufsum, and lille quhyte. . 

Chaim, hyndaay, I 876. 
A.-S. lofmm, deleotabilis ; lufmmXie, desideraBilis. 

LUFE, Luif, Lupfb, Loop, e. The palm 
of the hand ; pL luffisy Doug, hkvee; S. AiVf, 
also lufe, A. Bor. 

Svr, quhen I dwelt in Italy, 

1 leirit the craft of palmestxy, 

Schaw me the luffe, Syr, of your hand, 

And 1 sail gar yow undfrstand 
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Oif your Grace be nnfortunat, 

Orw ye be predestonat. 

Lyndsay, S. P. Ji., ii. 120. 

Na laabour list tbay luke tyl, thare luMa are bierd lymo. 

Doug, \HrgU^ 238, b. 2^ 

This ia a yer^ ancient word ; Moes.-G. lofa* Lqfam 
alohm ina; Did strike them with the palms of their 
hands ; Mark xiv. 65. Su.-Q. Iqfwe, lal. Iqfi, loo/ve, 
loovct vola monos ; whence loe/d^ a span, lo^a^ to span, 
loe/atakf plausus, G. Andr., the clapping of the hands ; 
al^, stipulatio manualis. Dan. luen, vola, differs in 
foTO. Wachter, vo. Z/atc, refers to Celt. Uatv, the 
hand, and Or. \apas, id. plur. He views llaxv as the 
radical term. Lhuyd mentions l/iau as signifying, not 
only the hand, but the palm of the hand ; and Ir. Tainh, 
pron. lav, the hand ; whence lamhach, a glove, lamfui- 
gan, groping, Ac. These terms are retained in Gael. 
The word has thus been common to the Goth, and Celt, 
tribes. 

C. B. llovi, to handle, to roach with the hand, is un- 
doubtedly allied. Owen writes not only llaWf but 
llawv, as signifying the hand ; the palm of the hand ; 
pi. Uovau, 

No similar term occurs in A.-S. Always where 
Ulphilas uses lofa, we finj another word in the A.-S. 
version. 

Lufefow, Luifful, 8. As much as fills the 
palm of the hand. 

He maid him be the fyre to sleip ; 

Syne cryit, Colleris, beif and coilUs, 

Hois and schone with doubill soillis ; 

Caikis and candell, creische and salt, 

Oumis of meill, and luiffulUa of malt. 

Lyndaays Warkk, 1592, p. 314. 

LuFFiE, 1. A stroke on the palm of the 
hand, S. synon. pawmie^ pandie* 

2. A sharp reproof, or expression of displea- 
sure in one way or another, S. 

** I’m playing the truant o’er lang; and if Mr. 
Vellum didna think I was on some business of Lord 
Sandyford’s, I wouldna be surprised if he giod mo a 
loi^y when I gaed hame.” Sir A, Wylie, ii. 26l), 
Moes.-G. alahlqfi, alapa. Oaf dahlojin, Dcdit alapam, 
J<mn xviii, 22. This is from alah-an, to strike, and 
t^a, the palm of the hand. It prorierly denotes a 
stroke with the palm. 

[LUFF, 8, The tack of a sail, Slietl.] 

To LUFF, 8, To praise, to commend, V. 

Loif, V. 

Luply, adj. Worthy of praise or commen- 
dation; applied both to persons and to things. 

^us thai mellit, and met witli ane stout stevin. 

li^y ledis on the land, without legiance, 

With seymely scheidis to schew thai set upone sovin. 

Oaufan and Qol, ili. 2. 
^ai Injly ledis belife lightit on the land. 

Ana laught out swerdis lujly and lang. 

Ibid, ii. 25. 

lM\,loJUg, Teut. Xofiick, laudabilis. 

or hofly, is applied to a person who is apt to 
strike another, Ang. But there is no ailinity. 

[LUFF-ALAEN. All alone, Shetl. V. 
Lief-on.] 

[LUFF-AN-DRAW. A phrase meaning 
/‘to let well alone, ibid.] 


LUFRAY, 8. V. Lovery. 

LUFRENT, 8* Affection, love. 

“ The said gudis war frelie geivin and doliucrit by 
him to his saiil dothir for dothirlie kindness and ^(/c- 
rtni ho had to liir,” Ac. Aberd. Heg., A. 154.3. 

Perhaps from A.-S. Itof, dilectus, and raeden, law, 
state, or condition ; corr. to retd, as in Manrent, Pent, 
however, in Norm. Sax. signifies cursus, also redditus. 
V. Dotuirlik. 

[LUFFSIT, adj. Overgrown, bloated, very 
corpulent, Shetl.] 

LUG, 8. 1. The ear; the common term for 

this member of the body in S. as well as 

A. Bor. 

— “ He sail bo put vpon the pillorie, atnl sail be con- 
voyed to the head and chief place of the towiie, and 
his taker sail cause cutt ane of liis luggf'M. — ilis taker 
sail cause his other lug to be cutted.” burrow Lawes, 
c. 121, B. 3, 4. V. Tronk. 

“Ye canna make a silk purse o* a sow’s lug:" 
Ferguason’s S. Prov., p. 35. 

This term is used by E. writers, but in a derisory 
sense — 

— With hair iii‘chanicters, and luga in text. 

Vlt'itvi.hiii'f's Ponas', Kay. 

Ben Johnson uses it in his Staple, of Xcwea, 09. 

Your rares arc in my i>ockct, knave, goo shako them, 

The little while you have them. 

A line rouinl head, when those t’vo lugs are olT, 

To trumlle through a pillory. 

2. The sliort handle of any vessel wlioii it pro- 
jects from the side; as, “tlie Iikjs of a 
l)ickcr, — of a boyn,” &c. The “ hajs of a 
pat ” are the little projijctions in a pot, rc- 
semhliiig staples, into which the boul or 
handle is hooKcd, S. 

“Ansa, the lug of any vessel Despaut. Grain. 

B. iv. a. 

3. At the lug of, near, in a state of proximity, 

S. 

“ Ye live at the lug of the law Ramsay’s S. Prov. » 
p. 83. 

4. Up to the lugs in any thing, quite immersed 
in it, S. ; “ over head and ears,” E. 

It has been supposed that this phrase alludes to one s 
drinking out of a two-handed beaker. It may, how- 
ever, refer to immersion in water. 

5. Jf he were worth his lugs, he would do, or 
not do, such a thing; a phrase vulgarly 
used to express approbation or disapproba- 
tion, S. 

The same idea has been also familiar with the £. iii 
an early age. Langland, speaking of the absurd cus- 
tom of pretending to sell pardons, says : — 

Were the bishop ble'^sed, and Wfirth Ixdh hU eares, 

His seale shold not be .sent to deceyue the pcotile. 

. P. Phughinan, A. ii. a. 

This proverbial phrase has most probably had its ori- 
gin from the custom of cutting off the ears ; a punish- 
ment frequently inflicted in the middle ages. One part 
of the punishment of a sacrilegious person, according 
to the laws of the Saxons, was the slitting of his ears. 
These apd other crimes were punished, several cen- 
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turies ago, with the loss of both ears. Du Cange re- 
fers to the statutes of St. Louis of France, and of Henry 
V. of England ; vo. Auria* 

6. To Hing^ or IJmg by the Lug of any thing, 
to keep a firm hold of it, as a bull-dog does 
of his prey; metaph. to adhere firmly to 
one’s purpose, or steadily to observe one 
course, S. 

* * Since the cause is put in his hand, ye have ay good 
reason to himj by the lug of it.” Mich. Bruce’s 
Lectures, &c., p. 64, 

7. He has a Flea in his Lng^ a proverbial 
phrase equivalent to that, There’s a bee 
in his bannet-lug,” i.e., he is a restless, giddy 
fellow, Loth. 

[8. To lay one’s Lugs^ to wager, to declare ; a 
kind of oath, as, “I’ll lay my lugs he’ll 
do’t,” Clydes., Banffs.] 

th To lay one’s Lugs in, or amang^ to take 
copiously of any moat or drink, S.; a low 
phrase, borrowed perhaps from an animal, 
that dips or besmears its ears, from eager- 
ness for the food contained in any vessel. 

8ibb. thinks that this word may be from A.-S. /occa, 
caesaiies, the hair which gi*ows on^the face. Although 
tlie origin is quite uncertain, I would prefer deriving 
it from Su.-G. to drag one, especially by the 

hair ; as persons arc, in like manner, ignoniiuiously 
dragged by the ears. V. Bi<aw, v. 

To Lug, v. a. To cut off one’s ears, Aberd. 

[Lug, 8. A flap to cover the ear. 

“ Item, fra Henry Cant, ij oapj)is wyth lugglSi jjrice 
xxxvj 8.” Acets. of L. II, Treasurer.] 

Lug-bau, s. a ribbon-knot, or tassel at the 
hanneUlug, Fife. V. Bak, s, 

LrooiE, s, “The horned owl;” Gall. Enc.; 
evidently denominated from its long ears. 

“Its horns or ears are about an inch long, and con- 
sist of six feathers variegated with yellow and black.” 
Penn. Zool., i. 155, 156. 

Luogie, Loggie, s, a small wooden ves- 
sel, for holding meat or drink, provided with 
a handle, by which it is laid hold of, S. 

The green liorn-spoous, bciech luygics iniiigle, 

On skelfs forgainst the door. 

Rummifs PoemSy ii. 114. 

Among the superstitious rites observed on the eve of 
Hallowmas, the following is mentioned. 

In order, on the clean hearth -stuiie, 

The Ivf/yies three are raiigcul, 

'And every time great care is ta'eii, 

To SCO them duly cliuiigod. BumSy iii. 138. 

V. Note, ibid. 

It is also written loggie. 

The sap that hawkie does alVord 
lieanis in a wootlen hygie. 

Morrison's Poems, p. 48. 

Perhaps from lug, the ear, from the resemblance of 
the handle. The Dutch, however, call a wooden 
sauce-boat lokie. 

[Luggte, 8. A game in whith one is led 
around a circle by the ear, repeating a 


vhyme ; if the party selected to repeat the 
rhyme makes a mistake he in tom Decomes 
“luggie,”Gl.Slietl.] 

[Luggit, s. 1. A cuff on the ear, Shetl. 

2. As an adj., having flaps to cover the ears, 
Clydes., Loth. 

“ For a luggit to the King to lyde wyth ; price 
XX 8.” Aceta. of L. H. Treasurer.] 

Luggit or Lowgit Disch, a wooden b6#l or 
vessel made of small staves, with upright 
handles ; q. an eared dish* 

“The air shall haue — anebeif plait, ane luggit disch,'' 
&G. Balfour’s Practicks, p. 235. 

“ Item, ano higgit diache without ane cover,” Inven- 
tories, A. 1542, p.. 72. 

Here the term is used in reference to silver work, 

“ vj loivgil diachia of pewtyr, vj chandlerria, ane 
quart of tync, tua gavdinaris, vj gobillattis of tyne,.iiij 
plaittis, iij compter futtis, ane sauser, v. trunchouris 
of tyne, ane keist [chest].” Aberd. Reg., A. 1535, V. 
15, p. 674. 

This denomination seems to fix lug, the ear, as ex- 
clusively the origin of S. Luggie, q. v. 

Lug-knot, s* A knot of ribbons attaclied to 
the ear or front of a female’s dress ; synon. 
Lug-hah, 

And our bride’s maidens were na feu, 

Wi’ top-knots, Ing-knots. a’ in bleu, 

M airland Willie, Herd’s Coll., ii. 76. 

Lug-LACHET, s. a box on the car, Aberd* 

Lug-mark, «. A mark cut in the ear of a 
sheep, that it may be known, S. 

“They receive the artificial marks to distinguish to 
whom tney belong ; which are, the farmer’s iuitiid 
stamped upon their nose with a hot iron, — and also 
marks into the ear with a knife, desired lug-mark," 
Agr. Surv. Pceb., p. 191. V. BiRN, Birkb. 

To Lug-mark, v. a. 1. To make a slit or 
notch ill the car of a sheep ; as, “ a lug- 
mavkit ewe,” S. 

\Vhcn the wearing of patches came first in fashion, 
an old Angus laird, who was making a visit to a neigh- 
bour baronet, on observing that one of the young ladles 
bad both earrings and patches, cried out in apparent 
surprise, in obvious aUusion to the means employed by 
store-farmers for preserving their sheep; “Wow, wow! 
Mrs. Janet, your father’s oeen michtilie fieyed for tyn- 
ing you, that he’s baith lug-markitye and tar-markit ye.” 

2, To punish by cropping the ears, S* 

“We have — the fury of the open enemy to kbide, 
who are employing all their ini^t,— in imprisoning, 
stigmatising, lugg-marhing, banishing, and killing,” 
Society Contendings, p. 181. 

Lug-sky, s. The same with Ear-sky^ Orkn. 
V. Sky, 8. 1. 

[Lug-stanes, a. pL The stones attached to 
the lower side of a herring-net, for the pur- 
ose of making it sink* They are so named 
ecause only two ^stones were attached to 
the lugs or corners of the net when the 
herring-fishing was first. prosecuted* Small 
floats of cork, called corks, are attached to 
the upper side, Gl. Banffs.] 
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[LUQ-I adj. Applied to turnips and potatoes, 
that have too luxuriant steins, and small 
bulbs and tubers, Gl. BanfPs.] 

LUOOIE, adj. 1 . Com is said to be Iwjgy, 
when it does not fill and ripen well, but 
grows mostly to the straw, S. B. 

2. Heavy, sluggish, S. 

Belg. logf heavy ; Tout luggh-en, to be slothful. 

LUO, 8. A worm got in the sand, within 
floodmark; used by fishermen for bait, S. 
Lumbricus marinus, Linn. 

•* All the above, except the partans and lobsters, are 
taken with lines baited with mussels and lug^ which 
are found in the bed of the Ythan at low tides.” P. 
Slains, Statist. Acc., v. 277. 

** The bait for the small fishes —a worm got in the 
sand, lug.*^ P. Nigg, Aberd. ibid. yii. 205. 

**£ruca marina ; the fishers call it Sibb. Fife, 

p. 138. 

Perhaps from Fris. luggh-en, ignavo ct sogniter agere ; 
as descriptive of the inactivity of this worm, as another 
species is called slug^ for the same reason. 

[To LUGE, v. 'W. To lodge, Barbour, ix. 203.] 

[Luge, A lodge, a tent, ibid., xix. 653.] 

LuGGENis,LuGiNGS,d.p/. Lodgings; Aberd. 
Reg., Cent. 16. 

Luggie, 5. A lodge or hut in a garden or 
park, S. B. 

Teut. logie, tugurinm, cosa. Y. Looe. 

Luginar, 8. One who lets lodgings. 

“ That all prowest A balycis within oiiy burgho or 
tovne — aviss with thar higimtris & hostillaris within 
thar bondis anent the lugin, the honesty tharof, & the 
price that sail be pait tnarfor.” Acts Ja. IV., 1503, 
Ell, 1814, p. 243. 

[LUGGIE, 8. V. under Luo, s.] 

LUGHT, 8. A lock. V. Lucht. 

LUGIS. Inventories, p. 266. V. IlrNGAUE. 

LUID,.. A poem. V. Leid. 

LUIFE, 6. Luife and lie^ a sea-phrase used 
metaphorically. 

— ^This hes drowned hole dioceis, ye sie. 

Wanting the grace, when he shuld gyde the ruthor, 

He lattis his sekeip tak in at lui/e and lie. 

Leg. Bp. St. Andruis, Prof., p. 307. 

As means rudder ^ is certainly an errat. 

for schip^ ship. This is said to tak iw, or leak, Ixith on 
the windwaro and on the lee side, both when the 
mariners and when they keep to the Ue. 

LUIG, 8,^ A hovel, Strathmore. Belg. 
a mean hovel. V. Luggie and Loge. 

LUIK-HARTIT, adj. Warmhearted, affec- 
tionate, compassionate. 

IJair is no levand leid sa law of degre 
^at sail me Inif unlnfit : I am so luikhartit— 

1 am so merciful in mynd and menis all wichtis. 

Dunbar^ Maitland Poemef p, 63. 


In edit. 1508, loik herlit. Perhaps from Aloin. laur, 
flamo, or from the same origin with lake, in E. luke- 
warm, 

LUIT, preU Let, permitted. 

“No man pursued her, but luit her take her own 
pleasure, because she was the king’s mother.” Pit- 
scuttie, p. 140. 

Late also occurs in the same sense ; and late of, for 
reckoned, made account of. 

“ Tliat carnall band was ncuer esteemed off be Christ, 
in the time ho was conversant heere vpou earth ; he 
liUe nathing 0 / that band.” Bruce’s Serin, on the 
Sacr., 1590, Sign^ I. 3, b. V. Let, v. 

[To LUK, r. n. To look, see, ascertain, 
Barbour, i. 350 : hence, to look after, take 
care, ibid. xii. 217. Pret. luki/tj part. 
lukandJ] 

LUKNYT, part, pa. Locked. V. Luckev, 

[LUL, 8. Menihrum virile, Shctl. Belg., luf. 
the spout of a pump.] 

LUM, Lumb, s . 1. A chimney, the vent by 
which the smoke issues, S. 

— “A cave, or rather den, about 50 feet deep, 00 
long, ami 40 broad, from which tliere is a subterranean 
passage to the sea, aliout 80 yarchs long, through which 
the waves are driven with great violence in a m)rtlH'i’ly 
stoinn, ami occasion a smoke to ascend from the den. 
Hence it has got the name of JIcll’s Lamb, i.e.. Hell’s 
Chimney.” P. Gamrie, Bantl’s. Statist. Acc., i. 47*2, 
473. 

2. Sometimes it denotes the chimney-top, more 
commonly denominated the lam-head, S. 

“The house [of Moy formerly mentioned is a mytli, 
'sign, or mark, much observed by saillcrs in their i)a8s* 
ing through this Firth betw’cen C\iithnc88 ami Stroma, 
for they carefully fix their eyes upon the lunie or chim- 
ney heads of this house, which if they lose sight of, 
then they are too near Caithness.” Brand’s Deser. 
Orkney, p. 145. 

3. The whole of the building appro]>riated for 
one or more ebimneys, the stalk, S. 

“ David Bround did point tlie low-gallery totally on 
the backsyde and from the yeate to the lumrn only on 
the foresyde.” Lamont's Diary, p. 174. 

C. B. ihnnon, a chimney ; w’hich Ow’cn deduces from 
Z/ttW., that which shoots up, or ends in a jioint. 

Sibb. conjectures that this may be from A.-S. leoni, 
lux, “ scarcely any other light being admitted, except- 
ing through this hole in the roof.” 

Lumb-head, s, a chiniiicy top, S. 

Now by this time, the sun begins to leani,— 

And cloinls of reek frae luittb-heads to njipear. 

Ross's Udauire, p. 65. 

Lum-pig, 8 . A can for the top of a chimney, 

S. O. 

The doors did ring — lum-pig.^ down tiirnurd, 

'Hjc strawns gush'^tl big — the Hynk.s loud ruiiil’d. 

V. Piu. TanuahiWs Roems^ p. 126. 

LUMBART, 8. Apparently, the skirt of a 
coat. 

“Item, the body and lumbartis of ane jomay of 
velvott of the collour of seiche skin.” Inventories, A. 
1542, p. 99. 

Fr. lumhaire, of or belonging to the Bank or loin ; 
Lat. lumba. 
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[LUMBART, 8. Lombard, Accts. L. H. 
Treasurer, i, 44, Dickson.] 

LUME, 8. An utensil ; pi. lumis, V. Lome. 

[LUME, Lioom, 8. The smooth appearance 
of water caused by any oily substance, 
Slietl. Goth. Horn, Isl. Homa, to gleam, 
shine.] 

^ 'fTo Lume, V. n. To spread like oil on water, 
ibid.] 

LUMMLE, 8, The filings of metal, S. Fr. 
Imaille, id. 

Ohaucer uses lumaik in the same sense. 

And therein w as put of silver Unuiile an nnce. 

Chan. Ytuan's Z, v. 16G30. 

LUMMING, adj, A term applied to the 
weather when there is a thick rain, Gallo- 
way. 

“The weather is said to be Ixmming when raining 
thick ; a lum o’ a day^ a very wet day ; the rain is just 
coming lummhxg down, when it rains fast.” Gall. Enc. 

I have met with no cognate term. V. Loomy. 

[* LUMP, 8. Heap, crowd, company, Bar- 
bour, XV. 229, 342, xix. 377.] 

Lumper, s. The name giVen to one who 
furnishes ballast for ships, Greenock; ap- 
parently from its being put on board by 
the lump, 

[To LUN, V. a. and n. To lull; also, to 
listen, Shetl.] 

LUNCH, 8. A large piece of anything, es- 
pecially of what is edible ; as bread, clieese, 
&(•., S. 

—Drink gacd round, in cogs an’ caups, 

Amang the furnis an’ benches ; 

An’ cheese an’ bread, frae wonieu’s laps, 

Was dealt about in lunches 

An’ dawds that day. 

Bums, iii. 37. 

LUND, LWND, The city of London. 

Phis jo well he gert tuiss in till Jngland ; 

In Lmid it sett till witness of this thing, 

Be conquest than of Scotland cald hym king. 

Wallace, i. 129, MS. 

Lund appears on many Saxon coins. V. Kederi 
Oatal. Numm. A.-S. But this seems an abbreviation, 
as it was usually written Lunden, 

LUNGIE, The Guillemot. 

“ was a bauld craigsman—anco in my life, and 
mony a kittiewake’s and lungie's nest hae I harried up 

i amang thae very black rocks.” Antiquai’y, i. 101, i62. 
V. Longie. 

[To LUNK, V. w. To roll as a ship on the 
waves, Shetl.]. 

[Lunk, 8, A roll, a lurch, as of a ship, ibid.] 

[Lunkin, part, and a. Rolling, bobbing up 
and down in walking, ibid. 

Isl. linkn, to halt, hobble.] 


LUNKIE, Lunkehole, b, A hole in a 
stone wall or dyke for the convenience of 
shepherds, Ayrs., Ettr. For.; synon. Cundie, 

Perha^ for the purpose of taking a peep at their 
flocks. Teut. lonck-en, limis obtueri. 

LUNKIE, adj. Close and sultry, denoting 
the oppressive state of the atmosphere be- 
fore rain or thunder, S. 

Lunkieness, 8, The state of the atmosphere 
as above described, S. 

Dan. lunken, lukewarm, Imk-eTt to make Inke-warm ; 
Isl. lunkaleg-r, calidus, blandus : Su.-G. Ihm, tepidus. 
The radical word is Su.>Q. ly, id. 

Lunkit, adj, Lukewann ; also, half-boiled, 

S. 

Lunkit sowens, sowens beginning to thicken in 
boiling, Loth. 

LUNNER,®. A smart stroke, Dumfr., Clydes. 

Yet, hopes that routh o’ goud he’d find 

O’er’s love did come a lunner 
Right fell that day. 

lYmidson's Smaom, p. 18. 

This is evidently a provinciality for Launder, 

[To Lunner, v, a, 1. To beat severely, 
Clydes., Banffs. 

2. With prep, at, to work with energy and 
diligence with hands, voice, or head, ibid. 
V. Lounder, Lounner.] 

[Lunneran, Lunnbrin, 8, 1. A severe 

beating, ibid. 

2. The act of working, speaking, thinking, or 
writing with energy and diligence, ibid.] 

[To LUNSH, V, n. To recline, loll, Shetl. ; 
a lunshin loon, an idle fellow, Clydes.] 

LUNT, 8, 1. It is used, as in E., for a match. 

Ane of thame be chaunce had a loose lunt, quhilk 
negligently fell out of his hand amang the great quan- 
tity of poulder, and brunt him and diuers utheris to 
the great terror of the rest.” Historic James Sext, 

p. 12(}. 

2. A torch. 

** The said Oaptane passed furth with his men of 
warre, as though they went to see some men that was 
going upon the croftis with lunUis,** Bannatyne’s 
Journal, p. 132. 

3. A j)iece*’of peat, or purl (hardened horse 
or cow dung), or rag, used for lighting a 

• fire. Loth. 

4. The flame of a smothered fire which sud- 
denly bursts into a blaze, Teviotd. 

5. A column of fiailiing smoke ; particularly, 
that rising from a tobacco pipe, in conse- 
quence of a violent puflf, S. 

She fufft her pipe wi’ sio a lunt. 

In wrath she was sae vap’rin, 
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She ttotio't na, an aide brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Out thro’ that night. 

Bxtrns, iii. 131. 

6. Improperly used to denote hot vapour of 
any kind, S* 

—Butter’d 80 *n 8 , wl’ fragrant luxttf 
Set a* their gabs a-steerin. 

Bums, iii. 139. 

[7, A fit of sulkiness, Gl. Banff s.] 

Teut. Tbnte, fomea igniarius, Sw. lunta. 

To Lunt, V. a, and w. 1. To emit smoke in 
columns, or in puffs, S. 

The luntin pipe, and suoeshiii mill. 

Are handed round wi’ right guid will. 

Burns i iii. 7. 

The luckies their tobacco lunted^ 

And leugh to hoar.— 

Davidson^s Seasons^ p. 39. 
Auld Simon sat lunting his cuttio 
An* loosing hia Vnittons for bed. 

A. ScotVa BomSj p. 190. 

2. To blaze, to flame vehemently, South of S. 

“If they bum the Custom-House, it will catch here, 
and wiU lunt like a tar barrel a’ thegether. ” Guy Man- 
nering, iii. 173. 

To Lunt atca. To continue smoking ; gener- 
ally applied to the smoking of tobacco ; 
as, She’s luntin awa wi’ her pipe,” S. 

Luntus, 8. A contemptuous name for an 
old woman, probably irom the practice of 
smoking tobacco, S. B. 

To LUNT, V. n. To walk quickly, Itoxb. ; to 
walk with a great spring, Dumfr, 

Up they gat a greenswaird inoimtain ; — 

Cresting ovri'e the niljoiing vales, 

Tills they clam, the twasonie luntin* 

To keek oure the stretching dales. 

A. Scott's Poans, 1811, p. 174. 

* Luntin — “ VTalking at a brisk pace,” N. ibid. 

Most probably an oblique sense of Lnnl^ as denoting 
the sudden rising of smoke. 

Lunt, «. ‘‘ A gre^t rise and fall in the mode 
of walking,” Dumfr. 

LUNYIE, Lunzie, 8. (pron. as if lung-ie,) 
A wallet. 

“ Here’s to the pauky loun, that gaes abroad with 
a tume pock, and comes hamo with a fow lunyk,*' V. 
Humphry Clinker. 

Lunyie, Lunzie, «. The loin. 

And Belliall, with a brydill ronyio, 

Evir lasht thame on the i>unyie, 

VunJbar^ Banwdyne Poema^ p. 29. 

Teut. feonie, fongie, id. 

Lunyie-banb, d. Hucklebone, Fife. 

Luotie-joint, a. The joint of the hin or 
hip, Eoxb. 

Lunyib-shot, adj. Having the hip-hone 
disjointed, 8. 

**^nie«Ao^tbeloin bone gone out of Its socket.” 
Gall. Encycl. 

VOT^ III. 


[LUNYIE, a. and r. Lunyiean, Lunviein, 
patU and a. Banffs. form of Lunnei:, 
Lunneran, Lunneuin, q. V.] 

LUP, LuPis. iwjt) schillhig, apparently a 
coin of Lippe in Westjilialia ; Lat. JLupia. 

“Aucht daleiris A tuelf Lup achilUngisJ*^ Aberd. 
Reg., A. 1563, V. 25. “To pay x sh. for ilk mark lupis 
that he was awand.” Ibid. 

[LUPIS, s. Corr, of lu^ms^ a wolf, Lyndsayr 
The Dreme, 1. 895.] 

LURD, a. A blow with the fist, Aberd. 

Isl. lur-a signifies coerccre, and Inrad-r^ quassatus. 

LURDANE, Luuden, Lurdgn, a. 1. A 
worthless person, man or woman, one who 
is good for nothing. 

I'liire TyraiidiN tuk this haly man, 

And held hym lang in-til herd pync : 

A Lurdam of tliame si we hyni syne. 

That ho coiiferniyd, in Crystyn Fay 
Befor that mu'e-gane bot a day. 

Wyntowny vi. 12. 133. 

In this sense, Douglas applies the tenn to Helen - 
Tliat fitrang lurdane than, qnharn wele wo koii, 

The Troiano niatronis ledis in ane ring, 

Fenyeand to Bacchus foist and karolling. 

Doxig. Viryilt 182, 0. 

Rudd, renders it, as here used, “n blockhead, a sot.” 
But for what reason, I do not perceive. 

In the same sense, wc may uiidcrntaud the following 
passage, in wdiich I^ord Lindsay of the Byres is made 
to address the Ix)rds who had rebelled against K. 
James HI, ; although, from its connexion, it perhajis 
requires a still stronger meaning : — 

“ Ye are all Lurdancs^ my Lords ; I say ye arc false 
Traitors to your Prince. — For the false furdancs and 
traitors have caused the King (Ja. IV.) by your false 
seditions and conspiracy, to come against his Father 
in plain battle,” &c. Pitscottie, jj. 97. 

“Upon Yool-evcn James Grant goes some gate 
of his own, leaving Ballnadallach in the kiln-logic 
betwixt thir two lurdanes^" &c. Spalding's Troubles, 
i. 38. Gl. “ lurdane, a vagabond.” In the preceding 
sentence, the same persons are called “ly miners.” 

2. A fool, a sot, a blockhead. 

“Sir John Smith's second fault, far worse than the 
first, albeit a lurdane to defend all he had done, and to 
draw the most of the baions to side with him, wiw a 
very dangerous design.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. 173, 174. 

3. It is still commonly used, in vulgar lan- 
guage, as expressive of slothfulness. Tims 
one is called a lazg lurdane^ S. 

4. It is used, improperly, to denote a piece of 
folly or stupidity. 

His Popish pride and threefald crowno 
Alinalst lies lost their licht ; 

His plake pardones .are bot lurdons. 

Of new found vauitie. 

Sjjcc. (Jodly Sangsy p. 35. 

It occurs in P. Ploughman^ 

Haddest thou ben hend, quod I, thou wold haiie asked 
leue. 

Yea, leaiie, Lurdeny quod he, & laydo on me with rage ; 
And hit me vndcr the eare, vnnotli may ichc heare ; 

He buffeted me about the mouth, and liet out my teth, 
And gyued me in goutes, I may not go at large. 

Sign. llh. 3, b. 

A 2 
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It is also used by R. Brunne — 

Sibriht that schrew as a lofdan gan lusk. 

A suyuliird smote ho to dede vnder a thorn busk. 

Chron,, p. 9. 

This word has been fancifully derived from Lord 
Dane, It deserves notice, that this derivation is at 
least as old as the time of Hector Boece. 

‘ ‘ Finalie the Inglismen were brocht to so grete calam- 
ity & miserie be Danis, that ilk hous in Ingland wes 
constranit to sustene ane Dane, that the samyu mycht 
be ane spy to the Kyng, and advertis hym quhat wes 
done or sed in that nous. Be quhilk way the Kyng 
mycht knaw sone quhare ony rebellion wes aganis hym. 
This spy wes callit lord Dane. Quhilk is now tane 
for ane ydyll lymmor that seikis his leuyng on othir 
mennis laulx)uri8.” Bellend. Cron., B. xi. c. 14. 

It is more fully expressed in the original. Dictus 
est is explorator dominus Danus, vulgo Lordain. 
Quod nomen nostrates ot populi nunc Angli dicti ita 
usurpaverunt, ut ouem viderint ociosum ac inutilom 
nebulonem, ocio deditum, alienis laboribusquaeritantem 
victurn, onmiquo domum aspcrsum infarnia, Lordain 
vol hac aetate appellitent. 

I need scarcely say that this etymon is evidently a 
chimera. 

The immediate origin seems to be Fr. /ourdm, block- 
ish, blunt, clownish ; allied to which are lourdat^ a 
dunce, lourdndet an awkward wench, from lourd. heavy, 
stupid, blockish. Palsgr. expl. lurdayne by Fr. lour- 
dault; B. iii. F, 40. Elsewhere he gives the following 
phrase j ** It is a goodly syght to se a yongo lourdayne 
play the lorell on this facyon ; II, fait beau veoir vng 
leune lourdauU loricarder en ce poynt,” F. 318, a. 
Bullet derives lourdat from Arm. lourdwL id. But as 
many Fr. words have their origin from Teut., it has 
occurred to mo, as also to Sibb., that Fr. lourdin may 
be immediately traced to Teut. luyaerdf piger, desidi- 
osus, ignavus homo, or loer^ loerd^ which have the 
same meaning, homo murcidus, ignavus. To the latter 
Kilian traces Fr. lourd. Thus the radical Teut. term 
will be luyt id. V. Loy. It may lie added, however, 
that as Ital. lordo corresponds to Fr, lourdt Vorel. 
derives the former from isl. and Sw. /or^, storcus. 
Scren. deduces all the modem terms from this Goth, 
source ; vo. Lordane, From the Ital. word L. B. 
Inrd-uey seems formed. Du Cange is uncertain whether 
it should be rendered impurus, or stolidus. 

Lurdanery, Lurdanerie, Luroanry, «. 1 . 
Sottishness, stupidity. 

Frend.schlp flemyt is in Franco, and faith has tlie llicht. 

Loyis, lurdanry and hist ar oure laid sterne. 

Douij, Virgil^ 238, a, 14. 

2. It seems also used to denote carnal sloth, 
or security in sin. 

Cum all degreis in lurdanery quha lyis, 

And fane wald so of syn the feirful fyne : 

And leirno in vertew how far to nnryis. 

Lyndsay's WarkiSf A. 7, a. 

Fr.., lourderie, stupidity ; Teut. luyerdije, sluggish- 
ness. 

Luuden, adj. Heavy; as, ‘‘ a lurden nevvily^ 
a heavy or severe blow, Borwicks.; [also, 
dull, stupid, aS) “a lurden look,” Ayrs,] 
V. Luudane, «. 


LURE, 8. The udder of a cow, S. 

Both Lluyd, in his list of Welsh words omitted by 
Davies, and Owen, mention llyr, Ihyr, as signifying an 
udder. 


LURE, adv. Rather, S. 

But 1 lure chuse in Highland glens 
To herd the kid and goat, man, 

Ere I coil’d for sic little ends 
Refuse ray bonny Scotman. 

Bxmsay's Poem . 256. 

V. Lever. 


[•LURE, s. A tempter, enticer, Lyndsay, 
The Dreme, 1. 278 ; pi. /wm.] 

[LURGAN, «. A surfeit of food, Shetl.] 

[To LURK, V. a. and n. To crease, Clydes., 
Banff s.; same as lirk, q. v.] 

[TjURT, «. A lump of dirt, a clot of dung ; 
also a clumsy fellow. No. lai't, dung.] 

LUSBIRDAN, «. pf. Pigmies, West. Isl. 

“The Island of Pigmies, or, as the natives call it, 
the Island of Little Men, is but of small extent. There 
has [have] boon many small bones dug out of the 
ground here, resembling those of human kind more 
t^han any other. This gave ground to a tradition which 
the natives have of very low-statured people living once 
here, call’d Luehirdan^ i.e., Pigmies.’’ Martin’s Wes- 
tern Islands, p. 19. 

This term might seem to have some resemblance of 
Q^V hichurmaut which signifies a pi^y* But I sus- 
pect it is rather of northern origin. In Isl. Huflingt is 
an elf, a fairy, a good genius ; Daemon mitis, says G. 
Andr., p. 168. But it may have been formed from 
Bu.-G. Isl. Iiu8f light, also clear, candidus, and birting, 
manifestatio, from birt-a, manifestare ; q. appearing 
bright. Birting^ persona vel res albicans ; Haldorson. 
Or perhaps from hyrd^ genus, familia, q. “ the white,” 
or “ bright family.” 

LUSCAN, s. Expl. “ a lusty beggar and a 
thief;” GalbEncycl. 

O. Flandr. luyssch-en^ Germ, lusch^en, latitare ; in- 
sidiari. Su.-G. loeakf persona fixas sedes non habens. 

LUSCHBALD, «. Expl “ a sluggard.” 

Lunatick lyraraar, LusMaldt lous thy hose. 

Kennedy, JSvergre^n, ii. 78. 

From Isl. loak-r, ignavus, and bald-r. Germ. hM, 
potens, (|. surpassing others in laziness. E. luAk, idle, 
lazy, which John, derives from Fr. liutche, has the same 
origin. 

LUSERVIE, t. Apparently a species of fur. 

“ Item, ane pair of slevis of luaervie flypand bakwart 
with the bord of the same.” Inventories, A. 1561, p. 
128. 

Perhaps for lutervie. This might be a oorruption of 
Fr. loutre vive, live otter. But I know not how the 
designation would be applioable. This must be a 
species of fur ; for the title is Furrenia, i.e. Furlings. 

[LUSKE, 8, Another form of Lisk, q. v. 
Clydes.] 


[Luudexly, adj, and adv. Like a lazy, 
worthless fellow; like a clown or fool, Ayrs.] 

[Lurdy, adj. Idle, sluggish, ibid.] 


LUSKING, Leusking, part, pr. Abscond- 
ing; Gl. Sibb. 

I have not observed this word in S. 0. B. huh is 
rendered “ to be idle, to be Uzy,” Gl. Brunne. Per- 
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haps it rather aignifies to lurk, in the passage quoted, 

VO, Lubdanb. 

Tent, luynk^en^ latitare. Germ, lausch-m^ Franc, 
loseh-en^ losc-^n» 

LUSOME, adj. Not smooth, in a rough state. 
A lusome stein^ a stone that is not polished, 

S.B. 

Su.-0. h, loggt luyg, rough, and st^m, a common ter- 
mination expressing quality. 

LUSOME, adj^ Desirable, agreeable ; love- 
some, lovely, S. V. Lufsom. 

[Lusumly, adv. Lovingly, lovesomely, Bar- 
bour, xvii. 315.] 

LUSS, 8. A yellowish incrustation, wliich 
frequently covers the head of children, 
dandruff ; Pityriasis capitis, S. 

LUSTING, 8. [Perhaps an errat. for lufting^ 
lifting.] 

'^Tho setting, lusting & rasing of the said fysching.” 
Aberd. Keg., A. 1538, V. 16. 

Can this mean invading ; as allied to Su.-G. ly&t-a, 
IsL percutere? [More likely to be as given 

above.] 


LUSTY, adj. 1. Beautiful, handsome, ele- 
gant. 


I haue, quod scho, luaty ladyis fourteno, 
Of quham the formeat, clopit Diope, 

In fermo wedlock I sail couioiio to tho. 


Dowj. Virgil y 16, 18. 

Sunt mihi bis septem pracstanti corpore Nynipliae. 

Virg. 

Nixt hand hir went Lauinia the maid,— 

That doun for schame did cast byr lusty eno. 

Jhul,, 380, 35. 

Decorus, Virg. 


The lusty Aventynus nixt in preis 
Him followis, the son of worthy Hercules. 

Jhid., 281, 29. 


Pulcher, Virg. 


2. Pleasant, delightful, 

Amyd the hawchis, and euery lusty vale, 

The recent dew begynuis doun to skale. 

Doug, VirgUy 449, 26. 

The term occurs in this sense in a song, the first 
verse of which is quoted in The Complaynt of Scotland, 
printed A. 1548— 


0 Utatie Maye, with Flora queen. 

The balmy drops from Phceoua sheen, 

Prelusant beams before tho day, &c. 

Herd's Coll,, it 212. 

A.-S, Tent, lust, desiderium ; lusttgh, losiigh, 
amoenus, delectabiUs, juoundus ; F^anc. lusUihe, 
venostus. Hence, 


[Lustelib, adv. Pleasantly. Lyiidsay, The 
Dreme, 1. 404.] 

Lustheid, Lustyheid, tf. Amiableness ; Gl. 
Sibb. 


Tent, huHgheydt amoenitas. 

UtTSTTNES, 8 . Beauty, perfection, 

gweit rois of yertew and of gentilnes ; 

Dtiytsom lyllie of everie histynes / 

DuTibar, Mauland Poems, p. 89. 


LUTE, Leut, s. a sluggard ; Gl. Sibb. 

“Probably,” says Sibb., “from Lnnlane,** But 
there is not a shaaow of probability hero. It is cer- 
tamly the same with E. tout, from Teut. loete, homo 
agrestis, insulsus, bardus, stolidua. This is perhaps 
radically allied to Su.-G. lot, piger, whence laettla, 
anc. laeti, ignavia. 

LUTE, pret. Permitted. V. Luit. 

LUTE, preL Let out. 

— “The porsonis quha lute thair money to prolfeit, 
— -hes compellit the ressauearis of the money to pay 
in tymo of derth the annuelrent of tua, three, or four 
bolhs victiiall yeirlie for ilk hundroth markis money.” 
Acts Ja. VI., 1697, Ed. 1814, p. 120. V. Luit. 

LUTERRIS, 8, pL Prob. otter’s fur. 

“Item, ane cowno of purpour velvet, with ano braid 
pasment of gold and silvir, lynit with lulcrrU, furnist 
with biittonis of gold.” Inventories, A. 1539, p. 32. 
Lulerdis, p. 77. 

Fr. loutre, Lat. Ultra, L. B. Inter, an otter. Luterris 
here evidently denotes some fur used as lining ; and 
we find loiitres conjoined with ermines, in tho Catalan 
Constitutions, in a statute of James I. king of Aragon. 
Nec i)ortct — nec erminium, nee lutriam, noc afiam 
pellem fractam, iicc assiblays cum auro vel argon to ; 
sed erminium, vel hUriam integram simplioem solum' 
modo in longitudine incisam circa cajmeiam capae, &c. 
V. Du Cange, vo. Luter, and Culfellare. 

LUTHE. 

This leno aultl man luthe not, hut tuko his leif. 

Au<l I abiiid undir tho lovia grcuo. 

Jlcnrysone, Bannalyne Poems, p. 133. 

Lord Hailes renders this, “remained,” If this be 
the sense, it may bo allied to Mocs.-G. latfan, Su.-G. 
laetl-ias, morari, otiari; the pret. often taking u instead 
of a. It may indeed be formed from leU; and tlius 
signify, took no notice. 

[LUTHER, Luthiu, s. and v. Same as 
Lounner,L()uni>rr, Ijounyib, q. V. Part. 
lutherin, lidlieran, used also as a Banffs.] 

LUTHKIE, 8. Lechery. 

Thay lost baith benificc and pentioun that mareit, 

And quha eit flesli on Frydayis was fyrol’aiigit ; 

It maid na miss quhat inadiiiiH thay miscandt 
On lasting dayis, thay were nocht brint nor huiigit ; 
Licence for luthrie fra thair lord belangit, 

To gif indulgence as tho dcvill did leir. 

BarnuUyne Poems, p. 196. 

From tho connexion, it is evident that the term here 
moans lechery. But R. Glouc. uses UUher as signify- 
ing wii b'd, in a general sense ; and lutherhede, Inther- 
nesse, vileness, wickedness, villany. hither, Chauc. 
wicked. A.-S. iyihre, nequam. 

LUTTAIRD, ad]. Bowed. A luttaird bak, 
a bowed back. 

Ane pyk-thank in a prelots cliayse, — 

With hit shoulders, and luttaird Imk, 

Quhilk nature mai«l to boir a pale 

Dunhar, Maillaml Poems, p. 111. 

0. Belg. loete, a clown, and acre/, a termination de- 
noting nature, kind. V. Lout, v, 

LUTTEN, part. pa. Let, suffered, permitted, 

S. 

I’d— syne play'd up the runaway bride, 

Ancl lutten her tak the gie. 

HnmauKiy Bride, Herd's CoU. , ll 88. V. Luit. 
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To LUVE, Luwe, V. a. To love. V. Luf. 
J^UWME, Lwme, 8. A weaving loom. 

This orthography occurs in conjunction with varipus 
correlate terms not easy to be understood. 

** The tymmer of ane woune tmvme, anc lining home, 
twa ddis, ane warpein fat, ane pyry quheill, ane pair 
of warpein staikis.** Aberd. Reg., A. 1545, V. 19. 

Woune seems to be for woollen, as lyning is for linen. 
Pyry miheill, probably small or little wheel. FUlis may 
be (nus, or) treadles, from Jit, the foot, q. Jitties, 

[LWRE, 8. A lure, flesh for luring hawks.] 

[To Lwue, V. a. To lure hawks, to train 
tliem with the lure, to attract them to the 
falconer ; pret. lure. 

“Item, the xxj® August [1491], in Lythgow, to 
Downy, falconarand his man to pass to Iwre thare halkis, 
X dais waigis, xviij s.” Accta. L. H. Treasurer, i. 180, 
Dickson.] 

LYARDLY, adv. Sparingly. 

— “And the peple arc to be desyred to bo helpful to 
8ic as will give themsel to any vertue, and as for uthers 
to deall lyardly w* them to dryve them to seik efter 
vei-tue.” Rec. Session Anstruther Wester, 1596, 
Melville’s Life, ii. 498. 

Fr. liard-er, “to got pooroly, .slowly, or by the 
penny from Hard, a small coin, “the fourth part of 
ii «oi;” Cotgr. , 

IjYARE, 8. [A cal*l^et, or cloth used as 
such.] 

[“Damas, to be the King's lyare, bukram, to lyne 
the Kingis Hare — of each xvj olne — xx lib. x s. viij d.” 
Acets. L. H. Treasurer, A. 1497.] 

“ Item, ane lyare of crammesy velvctt, with tw’a 
cuschingis of crammesy vclvett, bordourit with tressis 
of gold. Item, ane lyare of purpuro volvett, with twa 
cuschingis off the samyne,” &c. Inventories, A. 1530, 
p. 48. 

Api)arently, from its being still conjoined with 
cushions, a kind of carpet or cloth which lay on the 
Hoor under these ; used only perhaps at the hours of 
devotion. 

Teut. legh-roerck is expl. aulaea, stragula picturata, 
ta})etum, textura; Kilian. It may, however, denote 
some kind of couch ; Teut: laegher, stratum, Belg. Icger, 
a lied. 

L YART, 8. The French coin called a ; 
Abercl. Reg. 

[LYART, adj. 1. Greyish, tinged or mixed 
with gi’cy, S. V. Liabt, 

His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ l)aro. 

Bums, Cottar's Saturday Night, st. 12. 

2. Faded, withered, discoloured. 

When lyart leaves bestrew the yird. 

Or, wavering like the bauckie-bird, 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars, st. 1, 

JA"-BY, 8. 1* A neutral, q. one who lies 

aside. 

“ I appeal in this matter to the experience and ob- 
servation of «dl who take notice of their way ; and how 
little they trouble others, their master [Satan] fearing 
little, or finding little damage to his dominion,— by 
tiiese lazy ly-hies and idle loiterers.” Fostscr. to Ruth. 
Lett., p. 513. 


“Such an heroick appearance, now in its proper sea- 
son, would make you live and die ornaments to your 
profession, while ly^hys will stink away ih their sockets. ” 
M* Ward’s Contendings, p. 354. 

2. A mistress, a concubine, Fife. 

This is analogous to old Teut. hijdiggherf ooncu- 
biuus, from bij-ligghen, concumbere. 

To LY or Lie out, v. n. To delav to enter 
as heir to property ; a forensic phrase. 

“ A man is married on a woman, that is apparent 
heir to lands.— She, to defraud her husband either of 
the jus mariti or the courtesy, lies out and will not 
enter.” Fountainh. Dec. Suppl., iii. 146. 

Lying out. Not entering as heir. 

“ Ancnt lying out unentered.” Tit. ibid. 

To LY to, V. n. 1. Gradually to entertain af- 
fection, to incline to love, S. 

do like him sair, 

All’ that he wad ly too I hae nae fear. 

Boss's Jlelenore, First Ed., p. 79. 
And that he wad like me, 1 hae nae fear. 

Ed. Second, p. 95, 

For what she fear’d, she now in earnest fand, 

About this threap, was close come till her hand j 
And that tho’ Liudy, may 1>e, might ly too, 

The lass had just as guoed a right as sue. 

Ibid., p. 86. 

l\)o is hero undoubtedly meant to express the S. 
pronunciation of to; but improperly, as this corres- 
pondi^ with Gr. v. [Aberdeen 

Tout, toe-kggh^en, animum applicare. 

2. A vessel is said to li/ tOy when by a particu- 
lar disposition of the sails she lies in the 
water without making way, although not at 
anchor, S. 

I find this word in no Dictionary save Widegren’s. 

[To LY yont, v. n. 1. To lie farther off or 
away, Clydes., Loth. 

2. To excel, to take precedence, ibid.] 

[L Y CAM, L YKAME, 8. A body dead or alive. 
V. Licaym.] 

I. 1 YCIILEFUL, adj. Contemptuous ; corr. 
lythleful. 

“And ouhsaeuir sais to his brothir racha, (that is 
ane lythleful crabit \^ord), he is giltie and in dangeir of 
tho counsell.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1551, 
Fob 48, b. V. Lightly, adj, 

LYCHT, adj. Cheerful, merry. 

Bot his vysage semyt skarsly blyith, 

Wyth luke doun kast as in his did kyith 
Tliat he was sum thing sad and nothing lyF.l- 

Doug, F?7pi^, 197, 5. 

I LYOHTLY, adj. Contemptuous. 

His licktly scorn he sail rapent fhll sor, 

Bot power faill, or I sail end tharfor. 

Wallace, viil 61, Ma 

It is also used as a noun, unifying the act of slight^ 
ing. “As good give the UghUy as get it,” a Prov. 
Rudd. 

From A,-S. likt and lie, q. having the appearanoe of 
lightness. 
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[To Lyohtlyfib, V. a. To slight. V. under 
Lightly.] 

[Ltchtlynbss, 8 . Contempt. V. under 
Lightly.] 

LYOHTNIS, 8. pL Lungs. This term is 
used, as well as lickts^ S.; the former, it is 
supposed, rather in the southern parts. 

** I Baa ysope, that is gude to purge congolie fleuinc 
of the lychtnis," Compl. S., p. 104. 

Teat, lichle is the name given to the lungs, according 
to the general idea, from their liffhtness ; as they arc 
also c^ed foose, from loo»^ empty, because of their 
sponginess.’ V. Jun. Etym. 

[LYOHTYT, preU and part. pa. Lightened, 
Barbour, iii. 624, 616.] 

LYE, 8. “ Pasture land about to be tilled,” 
Gall. Encyl. V. Lea. 

LYE-OOUOH, 8. A kind of bed. 

“In his chamber a lyt^couch^ or bed.” Ormen’s 
Descr. Aberd. 

LYF, Lytf, 8. Life. On lyf^ alive, Aberd. 

Reg. . 

An A.-S. idiom, Tha he on life waea ; Quum ille in I 
vita erat. Matt, xxvii. 63. V. On lyff. 

[Lyffand, part. pr. Living, Barbour, ii. 1 69.] 

[Lyff-dayis, 8. pi. Life, length of lifef 
Barbour, iii. 293.] 

Lyflat, adj. Deceased. 

a child was chewyt thir twa luffaria botueno, 

Quhilk gudly was a maydyn brycht and Hcliene ; 

So forthyr furth, be ewyn tyinc off hyr age, 

A squior Schaw, as that full weyll was scync, 

This lyjlcU man hyr gat in ntariogo. 

Hycht gudly men came off this lady ying. 

WalUicc^ vi. 71, MS. 

In Gl. Perth edit, lyjlat is absurdly rendered, the 
very aame. In edit. 1648 it is It/e laitf q. lately in life. 

In the same sense late is still used. The term, how- 
ever, has most affinity to Su.-G., Isl. li/iat, loss of life, 
amissio vitae, interitus, Verel. ; from vita, and 
lat-Of perdere ; Isl. lata lifid, liflat-aat^ perdere vitam, 
to die ; fato sublatus, dofunctus, ibid. The 

old bard, by givins this desimation to the Squire Schaw, 
who had married Wallaces daughter, means to say 
that he had died only a short while before he wrote. i 

Lyflat, 8. Course of life, mode of living. ' 

As I am her, at your charge, for plesance, 

My lyjlat is hot honest chewysaiice. 

Flour off reahnys forsutli is this regioun, 

To my reward I wuld haiff gret ganioun 

Wallaee^ ix. 875, MS. 

1W8, l\fe’‘la\i. A.-S. l\f-la(le^ vitae iter, from 
hjt life, and a journey, or peregrination. Wallace 
means that he had nothing for nis support but what he 
won by his sword. 

LYiNG-ASIDE, «. The act of keeping 
aloof. 

For absolving, from the just imputation 
unfaithfulness to Christ, our unhal- 
lowed and oause-destroying and betraying lyinna-aaide 
from tegfomo^es, in their proper season.” M‘Ward’8 

Contendmga, p. 82 . 


LYK, Like, adj. Used as the termination 
of many words iu S., which in E. are sof- 
tened into ly. It is the same with A.-S. 
lic^ lice ; and denotes resemblance. 

Ihre observes, with very considerable ingenuity : 
“The Latina \vould hardly have known the origin of 
their terms taliSt quads, but from our word Ilk, For 
cognate dialects can scarcely have any tiling more near, 
than qualia, and the term used by Ulph., qutlciks, Alom. 
ttiiiolUi; airniUs, and Moea. -Q, samaleiks ; and Goth. 

tholik, &o. Thus it appears, what is the uniform mean- 
ing of the Lat. tonninations in lia, aspueri/w, viri//«, &c., 
witii the rest which the Goths constantly express by lik, 
barns/ij/, man^i/y. Both indeed mark similitude to the 
noun to which they are joined, i.e., what resembles a 
man or hoy, I intentionally moutiou these, as uiuiues- 
tionablo evidences of the alfinity of the languages of 
Greece and Rome to that of Scythia ; of which those 
only are ignorant, who have never compared them, 
which those alone deny, who are wilfully blind iu the 
light of noon-day.” \, Lik. 

LYK, Lik, v, hnpers. Lyk til us, be agivi*- 
able to us. 

It sail lik til ivs all perfjiy, 

That ilk man ryu his falow til 
In kyrtil alane gyve that vho will. 

\VynlmLm, viii. 35. 3S. 

Moos.-G. leik-an, A.-S. lycdan, Su.-G. Hk-a, ))laeciv. 

[Lyking, 5. Pleasure, Bai*))oiir, xiv. 17. V. 
Liking.] 

[LYKE, Lykic-waik, s. The watching of a 
dead body. V. Like-wakb.] 

[LYKLY^, adj. Having a good appearanci‘. 
•V. Likly.] 

[TiYKNYT, par/, pa. Likened ; viyc/tf 
h/hv/t, might have c()m])arcd, Barbour, 
iii. 73.] 

LYKSAY, adv. Like as. Lyksay as lu^ 
war present hvmself;” Aberd. Keg., Cent. 
1 6 . 

A.-S. lie, similis, and sic. 

[LYLSIE-WULSIE, 5. and adj. Linsey- 
woolsey, Clydes.] 

LYMFAD, s. A galley. V. Lymbiiad. 

LYMMAKLS, Lymouhis Traces for 
drawing artillery shafts of a carriage. 

“ Item, als thair aiie singill faleoimof found, mount - 
it npoun stok, quheillia, aixtre, and lyrnmaria garnisBit 
with iron,” &c. Inventories, A. 1506, p. lo7. V. 
Lymoukis. 

LYMMIT, pr^,t. 

Nature had lymnut folk, for thair reward, 

Tliis gudlic king to governe and to gy. 

Kinq Hart, c. 1, .st. 3. 

Perhaps q. liound, engaged, from Teut. lym-oi, 
agglutinarc. 

[LYMMYS, «. pi. Limbs, Barbour, i. lOS, 
385.] . 
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LYMPET,part./?a. 

1 ly in the lymb, lympet the lathaist. 

Iloulale, iii 26, MS. 

Probably maimed, or crippled. A.-S. Ump-healt^ 
lame. Isl. llmp-ast, viribua deficit, G. Andr., p. 167. 
Lymb contains an allusion to that sort of prison which 
the Papists call Umbua, in which they suppose that the 
souls of all departed saints were confined before the 
death of Christ. 

LYMPH AD, Lympad, a, “The galley which 
the family of Argyll and others of the Clan- 
Campbell carry in their arms ” 

** * Our loch ne’er saw the Campbell lymphads ;* said 
the bigger Highlander. — * She aoesna value a Cawmil 
mair as a Cowan, and ye may tell Mac-Callummore 
that Allan Ivorach said sae.’” Rob iii. 44. 

“The achievement of his Grace John Duke of Ar^lc, 
— a galley or lymphadt sable. ” Nisbet’s Heraldry, i. 31. 

“ Ajpnointis thrie of the baronis— to mcit with the 
erle of Eglintoune, — to take to thair consideratioune, 
be way of estimatioune or conjecture, the noml>er of 
boittis, or lymfaxliSy within the pairtis of this kingdomc 
lying opposite to Irland, may bo had in readiness, and 
what nomber of men may be transported thairin.” 
Acts Cha. I., 1641, Ed. 1814, V. 442. 

Apparently corr. from Gael, lomjfhada, a galley. 

LYNCBUS, 8, [Prob, an err. for li/rnbus, a 
jail. L. Limbus.] 

llien (lid the elders him desyre 
Vpon the morne to rimk a fyrc, 

To burnc the witchcH both to deid : 

But or tlie morne he fand rcmcid. — 

Laich in a lyncbus, whair thay lay, 

Then Lowrie lowsit them, long or day. 

Lfymd lip. St. Androis^ Poems, Sixteenth CenL, p. 320. 

“Bush,” Gl. But the sense requires that we should 
understand the term as denoting a jail, or place of 
confinement ; as they are said to be lakh or low in it, 
probably under ground. It seems necessary, therefore, 
to view this as an errat. for limbus ; as it is still vul- 
garly said, in the same sense, that one is iu (imho. 

That this must be the case, is evident from what 
follows. 

Yet with the people he was suspected. 

Trowing the tcalus [tales] befoir was spocken, 

Bocaus they saw no ^yresone brocken. 

[LYNE, Lynye, Lyno, s. 1. A line, string, 
measure, &c., S.; Fr. ligne: lyne he lyney 
from beginning to end, Barbour, xvii, 84. 

2. A row, line, direct course; in a lyng, 
straight forward, ibid., ii. 417.] 

To Ly"ne, Ly'N, V. a. To measure land with 
a iine. 

“Tlie lyners sail swearc, that they sail faithfullie 
lync in Icnth as braidnes, according to the richt meit^ 
and marches within burgh. And they sail lyn first the 
fore pairt, and thereafter the back pairt of the land.” 
Burrow I^wes, q, 102, s. 3. 

Lat. lin-eo, artt id. 

Lyner, 8. A measurer, one who measures 
land with a line. V. the v, 

“ The Baillies ordanit the lynaria to pass to the 
ground of the said tenement, and lyne and marche the 
same,” &c., Aberd. Reg., A. 1641. V. 17. 


Lynth, s. Length, Aberd. Beg.; passim. 

Lynyng, s. The act of measuring land, or 
of fixing the boundaries between contiguous 
possessions. 

The accioun— persewit be Johne of Redepeth again 
the personis that past apone the lynyng betuix the said 
Johne & Patrik of Balbimy is remittit & referrit to the 
lordis,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1484, p. 14. V. 
Lynk, Lyn, v. 

[Lynino, Lynntn, s. Linen. Used for 
“schetis,” ‘‘sarkis and curcheis,” and “a 
standart,” in Fifteenth century. Acets. of 
L. H. Treasurer, i. 233, 293.] 

[LYNNALIS, s. pU. Linch-pins, ibid., p. 
293, 294.] 

[LYNTQUHIT, «. A linnet. V. Lint- 
white.] 

LY ON, s. The name of a gold coin anciently 
struck in S. 

“That thair be strikin ane new pennv of gold callit 
a //yon, with the prent of the Lyon on tne ta syde and 
the image of the Sanct Andrew on the tother syde, with 
a syde coit euin to his fute, halding the samin wecht of 
the half Inglis nobill. — And that the said new Lyon 
fra the day that it be cryit haue cours and sail rin 
• vi.s. viii.d. of the said money, and the half Lyonoi 
wecht — haue cours for iii.s. iiij.d. Acts, Ja. £[., A. 
1421, c. 34, Ed. 1566. 

This is obviously desimed the neto lyon, because 
a coin nearly the same had been in currency from 
the time of Robert II. There is this difiference, how- 
ever, that, on the coins of the preceding kings, St. 
Andrew appears extended on the cross, here he only 
holds it in his hands. They differ also in the legend. 

According to Cardonnel, this coin, because of the 
device, was also called the St. Andrew ; Numism. Pref., 

p. 28. 

LYPE, 8. A crease, a fold, S. Ir. luhy id. 

Lypit, part. adj. Creased, Aberd. 

[LYPNYNG, and LYPPYN. V. under 
Lippin.] 

[LYPPEB, 8. A leper, Lyndsay, Compl. 
Papyngo, 1. 793.] 

* LYRE, Lyire, 8. Flesh ; also, that part of 
the skin which is colourless, especially as 
contrasted witli those parts in which the 
blood appears. 

As ony rose hir rude was reid, 

Hir lyre wes lyk the Ullie. 

Chr. Kirk, st. & 

^Hir lips, and cheikls, pnmi(ie fret ; 

As rose main redolent. 

With yvoir^nek, and pomells round, 

And comelie interval!. 

Hir lillie lyire so soft and sound ; 

And proper memberis all, 

Bayth brichter, and tichter. 

Then marbre poleist dein, 

MaiUand Poem, p. 289. 
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This term is common in 0. E. in the same sense. 

His lady is white as whales bone, 

Here brygte to se upon, 

So fear as blosme on tre. 

IswmJbraSf M8, Cott. V. TyinoK^ iv. 321. 

Her lyre light shone. Laurel 

**Lyre,*’ says Mr. Pink., **is common in old English 
romances for sibln, but orimnally means ^£iitl. 

P., N. 394. But this word is most probably different 
from the preceding. If its original signincation bo 
it is strange that it should be appropriated to one 
part of the skin only. It seems also to have quite a 
different origin. Rudd, mentions Cimb. hlyret gena, 
a word I have found nowhere else. But it corresponds 
to A.-S. Meor, Mear, which not only signifies the cheek, 
but the face, the countenance. 

LYBE, Lyeib, Latek, LvAit, s. That 
species of i»trel called the Shear-water, 
Procellaria Paffinus, Linn. 

**The— — is a bird somewhat larger than a 
pigeon, and though extraordinary fat, and moreover 
ver^ fishy tasted, is thought by some to be extremely 
delicious.’* P. Kirkwall, Statist. Acc., vii. 537. 

**Thia species inhabits also the Orkney isles it is 
called there the lyre ; and is much valued, Ijoth on 
account of its being a food, and for its feathers. ” Penn. 
Brit. Zool., ii. 552. 

“The lyar bird is not peculiar to this island, but 
abounds tar more here than in other places of the 
country. — ^This bird makes its nest by digging a 
hole horizontally in the loose earth, found among the 
shelvings of high rocks.” P. Walls and Flota, Orkney 
Statist. Aeo. xvii. 322. 

“There is a bird, called a layer ^ here, that hatches 
in some parts of the rocks. It is reported, that it i# 
only to tw found in Dunnet Head, Holy Head in Ork- 
ney, in Wales, and in the Cliffs of Dover, {^ere it is 
said to be known by the name of the pu/lln), vhd in no 
other place in Britain.” P. Dunnet, Caithness Statist. 
Acc., xi. 249. 

Pennant says they are “found in the Cal/" of Man^ 
mul 08 Mr. Ray supposes in the Sdlly Idesf' There 
is no reason for supposing the Lyre, to be the Puffin, 

Feroensibus, Liere^ Brunnich, 119. Penn, Zool., 551. 
Seren. calls the Shearwater, Lame Niger, May we 
suppose that this name has originally been formed 
from Lar-w f or vice versa. 

Brand gives the same account, as that already quoted, 
of the fatness of this bird. 

“ The Lyre is a rare and delicious sea-fowl, so very 
fait that you would take it to be wholly faC' Descr. 
of Orkney, p, 22. 

This quahty being so very remarkable, as to be ap- 
parently characteristic of the animal ; may we not de- 
nve its name from Isl. fyre, q. the fat fowl V. the 
etymon of Libs, Lyb. 

[LYRED, cdj. Tinned or mixed with mvv, 
Clydes. V. Liaet.] 

LYRIE, «. One of the names giyeii, on the 
Frith of Forth, to the Pogge. 

** Cottus Cataphractus. Pogge or Armed Bullhead ; 
Xots.” Neill’sXist of Pishes, p. 9. 

^ Isl. hlyri is defined by Haldorson, Anarricha marina, 
mtw lupos marinos pii^issima. He adds in Dan. “ a 
kind of Stenbider,*^ Now, the Pogge is denominated 
Ml Qerm. Steiiubicker ; Schonevelde. 

LYSE-HAY, 8. Hay mowed off pasture- 
ground Gall. Encycl. 

** undoubtedly the genitive of Ley or Lea, pas- 


[LYSH, 8. Plccasui’c, will, Lyudsay, The 
Dreme, 1. 1030.] 

[Lyste, Liked, willed, chose, ibid. The 
Cardiiiall, 1. 265.] 

[LYTAOH, 3. and i\ Same as Leetach, 
q. V., BanfTs.] 

[Lytachin, Lytachan, part, and s. Same 
as Leetachix, (|. v., ibid.] 

LYTE, Lytt, s. a list used in the nomina- 
tion of persons with a view to their being 
elected to an office; the same with Leeiy 

q. V. 

“ Ancnt the lytts to be Baillios, they sail not be di- 
vidot nor casten in four ranks, — bot to bo chosen 
differently, ane out of the twclff lyitsf' &c. Blue 
Blanket, p. 114. 

To Lyte, Lytt, v. a. To nominate. 

“That nane have vote in lytting, voiting, f3lecting, 
&c., but the persons hereafter following. Thereafter 
the saids Provest, &c., shall nominat and lytt three per- 
sons of the miiist discreet, godly and qualified persons 
—of the saids fourteen crafts.” Ibid., p. 114, 116. 

[LYTE, LYTEB, s. 1. An unsec^mly mass 
of any substance, liquid or semi-liquid, V^ 
Loit, Lekt. 

2. Along, r.ambling, nonsensical, story or spt'ccli . 

3. A heavy fall. 

4. The noise caused by a body falling lieavilv. 
Clydes., Banffs.] 

[To Lyte, Lytku, v. a. and ?i. 1. To throw 

anything in a mass on tlie ground ; com- 
monly used of half-li<[uid sul)slances. 

2. To fall flat ; as, “ lie lytat our on’s back,'" 
ibid.] 

[Lyte, Lyteu, adr. Flat; as, “lie geed 
bjte our.^^ There is the idea of noise made 
by the falling, ibid.] 

[Lytrte, 8. 1. A qiiantity of anything in 

disorder. Lytek, Loiter, are also used. 
2. A number of living creatures of small size 
in disorder, ibid.] 

[Lytrie, adj. Disordered and dirty; ap[)li(id 
to any thing damp or wi‘t, ibid.] 

IjYTIIE, Laid, s. The pollack, Gadus 
Pollachius, Linn. Statist. Acc., v. 536. 
Laitli^ Martin’s St. Kilda, p. 19. 

“The fish which frccnujiit Lochlonff, arc cod, hatl- 
docks, seath, hjthe^ whitings, fiouiidcrs, mackarcl, 
trouts, and herrings.” P. Arroquhar, Dunbart. Statist. 
Acc., iii. 434. 

They are caUed leeU on the coast near Scarborough ; 
Encycl. Brit. vo. Oadas, 

“ Laid, a greenish fish, as big as a haddock.” Sibb. 
Fife, p. 129. 
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Luth is also the name in Orkney. 

“ The pollack ^ — with us named the or 
is frequently caught close by the shore, almost among 
the wrack or ware in deep holes among the rocks. ^ 
Barry’s Orkney, p. 29S. 

This, by mistaxe, is viewed as the same with the 
scad, P. Kirkcudbright, Statist. Acc., xi. 13. 

[LYTHE, ar/j\ Calm, sheltered, warm. V. 
Lithe.] 

[Lythe, s. Shelter, encouragement, &c. V. 
Lithe.] 

[To Lythe, v. a. To shelter, S. B. V. 

liiTHE, r.] 

[Lythie, adj. Warm, comfortable. V. 
Lithie.] 

[Lythnes, s. Warmtli, &c.] 

LYTIIIS, s.pL 

For /yt/iis of aiie gentil kiiicht, 

Sir Thomas Moray, wyse and wycht, 

Au<l full of 

DunhaTf Maitland Poems ^ p. 359. 

It is difficult to determine the meaning, the sentence 
being incomplete in the printed poem. It may denote 
manners ; I^. //V, b//, moa. Med fayram lyt och nyom 
fundom; Pulcris moribus et novia artibus. Hist. Alex. 
Magn. ap. Hire, vo. Later. If so, it is synon. with 
laiL q. V. Or it may signify tidings, from litht to 
listen ; Su.»G. hliod-af id. Idiods^ a nearing. Jllioda 
hid eh; Audientiam peto ; Voluspa, Ihre, vo. Linda. 
The language of Dunbar may be eijuivalent to, “I 
have tidings to give concerning a gentle knight.” 

To LYTIILY, V, a. To undervalue. V. 
Lyciitlie. 


LYTHOCKS, 8. pi A mixture of meal 
and cold water stirred together over the fire 
till they boil; applied to tumoura, Ayrs., 
Gl. Picken. 

This may be formed from Lythe, to soften, to mellow, 
q. V. with the addition of the termination ock, m com- 
mon in the West of S., as expressive of diminution. 
It however nearly resembles the A.-S. u. lUhewctec^an, 
to become mellow. Lithewac is used as an adj., signi- 
fying pliant, flexible. 

LYTHYRNES, s. Sloth, laziness. 

The statis of Frawns soucht for thi 
Til the Pape than Zachary, 

And prayiu hym be hys consaile 
To decenie for thare govemale, 

Quliether ho war worth to have the crown, 

Tliat had bo vertu the renowne 
Of manhad, helpe, and of defens. 

And thare-til couth gyve diligens ; 

Or ho that lay in lyuiymes 
Worth to nakyn besynes. 

Wyntown, vi, 4. ' 

V. Litiiry. . This, however, may be allied to Isl. 
lat-ur, Su.-G. lat, piger. 

[LYTT, «. and v. V. Lvte, «. and ».] 
LYWYT,^jre<. Lived. 

For auld storyes, that men redys, 

Repraisents to tliaim the dedys 
Of stalwart folk, that lywyt ar, 

Rycht as that than in presence war. 

Barbour, 1. 19, MS. 

' Mr. Pink, thinks that the phrase lywyt ar si^ifies 
are dead, as equivalent to Lat. vixerunt ; Gl. But it 
simpte means “lived in former times,” or, “before.” 
V. AiS, adv. 


M. 


Waciitek has observed that this letter is 
used in forming substantives from verbs 
and from adjectives ; as, A.-S. ctoalm, in- 
teritus, death, from cicell-en, to kill ; Franc. 
(jabrij clangor, from <jelUen, sonare, uuahsmo, 
fruit, from tca1is~enj to grow; S>v. sotma, 
sweetness, from sot, dulcis ; Germ, haerm, 
dregs, from haer-en, levare, hehtij a helmet, 
from hidUen, to cover. 

It is used in S., with the addition of a or e, in 
forming some alliterative words, being em- 
ployed as the medium of conjoining their 
component parts ; as, clish-ina-claver, hasli^ 
me-‘thramy whig^rne-leerie ; E. rig^ma’-role, 

MA, May, Maa, Mae, adj. More in number, 
S. ; mair being used to denote quantity. 

Fra thair fayis archeris war 
8calyt, as I said till yow ar, 

That ma na tliai war, be gret thing,— 


nuii woux sa hardy, that thaim thoucht 
Thai soiild set all tnair fayis at noucht. 

Barbour, xlii. 85, MS. 
The Kyng of Frawns yhit eftyr thai 
Send till this Edward in message may, 

Tliat ware keiid and knawyn then 
Ilonorabil and gret famows men. 

Wyntwon, viii 28. 18. 

Sa frawart thaym this god hir mynd has cast, 

Tliat with na doutsnm takinni^ ma than twa, 

Hir greifo furthschew this ilk Tritonia. 

Doug. Virgil, 44, 25. 

“The sacrilegious blasphemer, and. the blood^^ adul- 
terer, and infinite maa vther sins, concurring in one^^ 
persone, shall not these shorten this miserable life 1 ” *' 
Bruce’s Eleven Serm., 1591, Sign. K. 5, a. 

“It is statu t— that the secretarie mak and constit- 
ute deputis, ano or mas, in every ane of th^, placis 
foresaid.” Act. Sed. 3 Nov., 1699. 

Mr. Tooke views A.-S. mowe, a heap, as the radical 
word ; supposing A.-S. ma, E. mo, to be the jmitive, 
A.-S. mare, E. more, the comparative, and A.-S. maest, 
E. most, the superlative^ But not to say that A.-S. 
merwe does not seem to have been used to denote (man- 
tity in general, or applied to persons, the hypotiiesis 
lalxiurs under several considerable difficulties. The 
first is, that mo never occurs in A.-S., but idways ma, 
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which has bean oorrnptly changed in later times into 
mo, like many other words originally written with a, 
Bnt besides this, A.-S. ma is as really a comparative 
as mare, both being need adverbially, in the sense of 
plus, magis. As an adjective, mare properly denotes 
soperiority in size, or in ^ality, major ; ma, superi- 
or in number, plores. This word, even as changed 
into mo, has been always used in the same manner. 
One of the very examples brought by Mr. Tooke, is a 
roof of this. Yf it be fayre a man’s name be eched 
y mocke folkes praysing, and fouler thy^, that mo 
folke not praysen?* Chaucer, Test. Love, Fol. 319, b. 

Mr. Tooke has ohawd Junius with saying untruly, 
that most is formed m>m the x)ositive maere, having 
maerre as the compar., and maen^, contr. maeat, as 
the superl. But candour required, that this singu- 
larity in A.-S. should have been mentioned, that matre 
is used both as a positive, mamus, and a compar., 
major ; while maereet is the superi. It does not appear, 
indeed, that this is the origin of maeM, which occurs in 
the simple form of maista in Moes-G. from the compara- 
tive maim, 

Lat. plu9 and magie may both be mentioned as an- 
alogous. For although botn are used as comparatives, it 
would appear that wey had been originally positives. 
Plus is certainly from the Gr. positive iroXur, many ; 
and rmgie has also been traced to great. 

To MA, V. a. To make; frequently used 
when the metre does not require it. 

Thai durst nocht bid to 7m debate. 

Barhmr, x. 692, MS. 

And nocht forthi sum of thaim thar 

Abad stoutly to tna debate ; 

And otbyr sum ar iled thair gate. 

Ibid., xlv. 647, MS. also, ii. 6. * 

In this form the v, resembles Germ, mach^en, facore, 
which Seren. derives from the very ano. Goth. v. 
7neg-a, valere, 

MA, aux. v. May. 

Yhit thretty ylys in thafse 

Wytht-out thir 7m welle reknyde be. 

Wyntovm, i. 13. 66. 

Peradventure my scheip Tna gang besyd, 

Quhyll we half liggit fml neir. 

ffenrysone, BannatTjne Poems, p. 99, st. 6. 

Sw. ma, Isl. maa, id. 

MA, pron* posa. My, Tweedd. 

“ I shuck ma pock clean toom — at twalhour’s time.” 
Saint Patrick, i. 71. 

MAA, IMaw, 8. A whit, a jot, Loth. Ne'er 
a maa^ never a whit, Lat. ne hilum. 

In the same form, this word is also preceded, (doubt- 
lera under the idea of greatly increasing the emphasis), 
^th the favourite terms, Fiend, Deil; as, Fiend a maw, 
Deil a maa, 

[MAA, e. A name given to the Gull {larus 
eanus), Shetl. Isl. mar, id.] 

MAAD, Mawd, 8, A plaid, such as is w'om 
by shepherds; a herd's mawd, S. V. Maud. 

This seems to be a Goth. word. Su.-G. mudd de- 
notes a Murment made of the skins of reindeers ; also, 
lapmuda, Ihre thinks that the word has come to 
Sweden, along with the goods. 

MAADEB, tnUfy. A term used to a horse, 
to make him go to the left hand, Aberd. 

VOL. IIL 


[MAAGER, adj\ Lean, thin, scraggy, Shetl. 
Su.-G., Dan. mager, Isl. magr, id^ 

[MAALIN, 8. A merlin, a hawk, ibid.] 

[MAAMIE, 8. A wet nurse, ibid. ; Dan. 
amme, id. ; Tent, mamme, the breast ; Lat. 
mamma, id.] 

[To MAAMIE, V. a. To soften or crush the 
earth by delving or plougliing, ibid. ; Dan. 
prov. mahn,^ 

[Maamie, adj. Soft, fine, crushed, ibid.] 

[Maamie, Mamie, a. Applied to anything 
solid when crushed, broken, or ground to 
pieces, Perths. ; pron. inuinmg, Ayrs.] 

[MAANDRED, 8, Manhood, strength, Shetl. ; 
Dan. mand, a man, and rad, degree, quality.] 

[MAAT, 8, A comrade, an intimate friend ; 
G. mate, Dan. moat, Isl. mevt^ 

MABBIE, s, a cap, a head-dress for women ; 
S. B. mob, E. 

And \V6 maun hao poarlins, and malUnes, and cocks, 

And soino ithcr things that the ladies cull smocks. 

SoTig, Jhm's Uelemre, p. 187. 

MABER, 8, Marble, perhaps an erratum for 
marber, from Fr. marbre, 

“ Item, an figure of a mania heid of maber,** Inven- 
tories, A. 1561, p. 158. 

MACALIVE CATTLE. Cattle appro- 
priated, in the Hebrides, to a child who is 
sent out to bo fostered. 

“These beasts are considered as a portion, and called 
Macalive cattle, of which the father has the produce 
but is supposed not to have the full property, but to 
owe the sanid number to the child, os a portion to the 
daughter, or a stock for the son.” Johnson’s Journey, 
Works, viii. 374. V. Dalt. 

This term seems of Gael, origin, and comp, of mac, 
a son, and oileamh-nam ( oilcav-nam) to foster, q. the 
cattle l;elonging to the son that is fostered, 

MACDONALD’S DISEASE. The name 
given to an affection of the lungs, Perths. 

“There is a disease called Olacacli, by the High- 
landers, which, as it affects the chest and lungs, is 
evidently of a consumptive nature. It is called the 
MacdonakVs disease, because there are particular tril>cs 
of Macdonalds, who are believed to cure it with the 
charms of their touch, and the use of a certain set of 
words. There must bo no fee given of any kind. 
Their faith in the touch of a Macdonald is very great.” 
Stat. Acc. P. Logicrait, V. 84. 

MAOER, Masser, Masar, s, A mace- 
bearer, one who bears the mace before per- 
sons in authority, and preserves order in a 
court, S. 

— “Of late yeiris there is enter! t in the office of 
armes sindry oxtraordiner masseris and punevantis,” 
&o. Acta James VI., 1587, c. 30, p. 449, Ed. 1814. 
Maissers and Maisseres, Skene. 

“That our souerane lordis thesaurair, and vtheris 
directaris of sic lettres, deliuer thame in tyme cuming 

B 2 
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to be execut be the orclinar herauldis, and i)ur8euandis 
berand coittis of armes, or moaam, to be vait be thame 
as of befoir/* Ibid. A., 1592» p. 555. 

— **The nomination of the macera hath, for two 
centuries past, been either in the crown, or in private 
families, in virtue of special grants from the crown.** 
Erakine*s Inst. B. i. tit. iv., § 33. 

L. B. mas8er-iu8f qui rruiaaam seu clavam fert, — 
serviens armorum, nostris qlim Maaaer^ vel Sergeant A 
rrutase, nunc Maaaier; Du Cange. Ital. mazziere j 
Carpentier. 

MACFARLANE’S BOWAT. The moon. 
V. Bowat. 

IVIACH, 8 , Son-in-law. V. Maich. 

pVfACII, Mauch, 8 . Might, ability, Ayrs. 
V. Macht, Mauciit.] 

Maghless (gutt.), adj. Feeble. This is I 
the pronunciation of Loth. It is generally 
used in an unfavourable sense ; as, ‘‘ Get 
up, ye machless brute 1” V. Mauchtless. 

MACHOOLING, V. Machicoules, 

To MACHE, V. n. To strive. 

With thir agane grete Hercules stude he, 

With thir I was woiint to viache in the melle. 

Doug. Virgil^ 141, 26. 

Fast fra the forostammes the floud <jouchis and raris, 

As thay togidder, imehit on the depe. 

Ibid., 268, 87. 

The E. V. match is occasionally used nearly in the 
same sense. 

MAOHICOULES, «. pi. The openings in 
the floor of a battlement. 

“ I have observed a difference in architecture betwixt 
the English and Scottish towers. The latter usually 
have upon the top a projecting battlement, with 
interstices, anciently called machicoulea, betwixt the 
parapet and tlie wall, through which stones or darts 
might be hurled upon the assailants. This kind of 
fortification is less common on the south border.” 
Minstrelsy Border, i., Introd. Ixxvi. N. 

K. James V. grants to John Lord Drummond the 
liberty of erecting a castle at his Manour of Drum- 
mond — “fundandi, &c. — castrum et fortalicium muris 
lapidois et fossis, ac cum le fowseis et barmkin fortifi- 
candi, et circumcingcndi portisque ferreis et clausuris 
revocandi finnandi et muniendi, ac cum le machcoling, 
battcling, portculicis, drawbriggis, et omnibus aliis 
apparatibus, ’* &c. Apud. Edin. Oct. 20, 1491. — Orig. 
in Charter-room at Drummond Castle. 

Fr. machecoulia, maschecoulia, used as a a. singular, 
"the stones at the foot of a parapet (especially over a 
gate) resembling a grate, through which offensive things 
are throwne upon pioners, and other assailants ;** 
Cotgr. It is compounded of maach-er, to chew, to 
champ^ to grind, and couliaae, **a portcullis, or any 
other door, or thing, which, as a portcullis, falls, or 
slips, or is lot doune ;’* ibid. This is evidently from 
coul-er, to slide, to glide. The idea, conveyed by the 
compound term, seems to be, something that is let fall 
or midea downiox the pui’pose of grinding the assailants. 

0. Fr. macIve-covXea, mache-coulia, &c., are described 

* by Roquefort as a projecting parapet on the top of 
towers and castles, from which the defenders showered 
down perpendicularly on the besiegers stones, sand, 
and rosin or pitch in a state of fusion. 

RAbelais uses the term in the form of machicolia, 
Prol. B. iii. This is rendered by our Sir T. Urquhart, 
Port-cuUeya, 


The ancient kings of England, when they give a right 
to build a castle, mention this as one of the privileges 

S anted, imbattellandi, kemillandi, MachkoUandL 
ence Du Cange gives MachicoU^are as a L. B. e. 
formed from the Fr. a. Machacollandura ooours in the 
same sense with the term under consideration. 

Spelman deduces the word from Fr. maacd or mtfehU, 
mandibulum, a jaw-bone, fandcoufiMC, a cataract; either 
because it projected from the wall like a Jaw-bone, or 
l^ecause it crushed the assailants as our jaw-bones do 
meat. 

MACHLE (gutt.), V. a. To busy one’s self 
doing nothing to purpose, to be earnestly 
engaged, yet doii^ nothing in a right man- 
ner, Pertiis. ; “ Ye’ll machle yoursSl in the 
mids of your wark — ^perhaps a variety of 
Magily q. v. 

[MACHT, (pron. machy gutt.), a. Might, 
power, ability, Clydes., Shetl.; Tentmachty 
A.-S. meahty maelity id. V. Maucht. 

The pron. above noted is almost universal among the 
lower classes in the West of S. Especially in Clydes., 
the letter t is scarcely ever sounded when it occurs in 
the middle or towards the end of a word ; and when 
sounded it is by a peculiar guttural impossible to be 
represented by letters.] 

[Machtless, adj. Feeble, destitute of 
strength.] 

[Maohty, adj. Powerful, of great strength.] 

MACK, Mak, adj. Neat, tidy ; nearly 
synon. with Purpose-likey Roxb. V* Maok- 

LIKE. 

Macklike, adj. 1. A very old word, expl. 
tight, neat, Ettr. For. ; synon. Purpoae-me. 

“ We had na that in our charge ; though it would 
be far mair machlike, and far mair fl^ible, — to send 
yon great clan o* ratten-nos*d chaps tohelp our master, 
than to have them lying idle, eating you out o* house 
and hauld here.** Perils of Man, ii. 70. 

Tout, mackelick, ghe-mackelick, commodus, facilis, 
lentus, lenis. Ohe-mackelick menach, homo non difficilis 
aut morosus, tractabilis, facilis^ !^lg. maklik, easy ; 
from Tent, mack, commodus, Belg. maJs, tame, gentle. 
The term in its simple form corresponds with oa.-G. 
mak, commoditas, Isl. mode, quies, whence rmkllg, com- 
modus. These words in Dan. assume the form of mag, 
ease, comfort, magdic, commodious. 

Macklike must be viewed as originally the same with 
Makly, adv., evenly, equally, q. v. The transition 
from the idea of easiness or commodity to that of 
neatness is %ery natural ; as denoting something that 
suits the purpose in view. A similar transition is made 
when it is transferred to a person. 

2. Seemly, well-proportioned, S. A. 

Macke R-LiKE, adj. More proper, more be- 
seeming, or becoming, Ettr. For. 

This is merely the comparative of MoMdee, the mark 
of comparison being interpoMd between the- component 
parts 01 the word, euphomae^cauaa, in the same manner 
as Thieferdike, &c. 

[MACK, t. and v. V. Mak.] 
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[MAOKAINGIE. “To give fair.” A vulgar 
phme implying to rive full scope ; to hoe 
fair mackaingie, to nave full scope. Gl. 
Banffs.] 

MAOLAOK, adv. 

Then the Cnmmen that ye ken came all tmtddack, 

To conjare that coidyoch with clows iu their creils ; 

While all the bounds tliem about grew blaikned and black, 
For the din of thir daiblets rais'd all the de’ils. 

Polvjartt Watson's Coll., iii 22. 
This evidently denotes the noise made by their ap- 
proach, particularly expressing the clattering of feet. 
The worn is formed, either from the sound, or from 
mak, make, and clack, a sharp sound ; Teut. klackt, the 
sound made by a stroke. 

MACBELL, Makebell, «. 1. A pimp. 

** He had nane sa familiar to hym, as fidlaris, bor- 
dellaris, makereUis, and gestouris." Bcllond. Cron., 
B. V. 0 . 1. Utricularios, ganiones, lenones, mimos. 
Booth. 

2. A bawd. 

**Tfae auld man speikis to the macrell to allure the 
madyn." Philotus, S.P.R., iii. 7. 

Teut. maeckelaer, proxeneta, Fr. maqtiereau ; fern. 
maquerelk. -Thier^ derives the Fr. term from Hcb. 
macliar, to sell. Est enim Icnonum puellas vendcre, 
et earum corpora pretio prostituoro. As panders, 
in theatrical representation, wore a particoloured 
dress ; hence he also conjectures that the term 
rcau has been transferred to the fish, which we, after 
the Fr., call mackerel, because of its spots. Wachter 
more rationally derives Germ. maeJcler, proxeneta, 
from maeh-en, jungere, sociare. 

MAOKREL-STURE, «. The Tunny, or 
Spanish Mackerel, Scomber thgnnus, Linn. 

*'Tbe tunny frequents this [Lochfine] and several 
other branches of the sea, on the western coast, during 
the season of herrings, which they pursue : the Scotch 
call it the mackreUsture, or stor, from its enormous 
size, it being the largest of the genus.” Pennant’s 
Tour, 1772, p. 8. 

Isl. Su.-G. stor, anc. stur, ingens, magnus, 
[MACULATE, adj. Dirty, bespattered, 
Lyndsay, Syde Taillis, 1. 11.] 

[MAOYSS, 8. pL . Maces, Barbour, xii. 579 ; 
O. Fr. mace^ a mace.] 

[*MAD. 1. As an adj., keen, eager, deter- 
mined ; as, He was mad for’t,” Clydes. 

2. As an adv., like mad, with great eagerness, 
energy, or speed ; as, ‘‘He wrocht likemadj" 
ibid. Banffs.] 

Mad-leed, s. and adj. Expl. a “mad strain,” 
Gl. Tarras. It is occasionally used in this 
sense; Buchan. 

• Where will ye land, when days o' grief 
Come sleekin in, like midnight thief, 

And nails yir mad-leed vauntin ? 

Tarras's Poems, p. 17. 

Q. the language of a madman. V. Leiu, language. 
[Madbebam, 8. Madness, folly, Shetl.] 
Madlings, adv. In a furious manner. 

, “ Satan — being cast out of men, he goeth madlings 
m the swine of the world inputting forth bis rage 


where he may, seeing he cannot where heo would.” 
Forbes on the Revelation, p. 103. V. Linois, term. 

MAD, Maud, a. A term used in Clydesdale 
to denote a net for catching salmon or 
trouts, fixed iu a square form by four 
stakes, and allowed to stand some time in 
the river before it be drawn. C. B. mawd, 
— that is open, or expanding. 

MADDER, 8. A vessel used about mills for 
holding meal ; pronounced maider, like Gr. 
V ; West of S. The southern synon. is 
Handle. 

0. B. me.idyr, medr, a measure, math ar vesyr, mo- 
,diu8, a bushel. Sicambr. and Mod. Sax. mahler, maU 
ter, mensurae aridae genus ; synon. with Teut. mudde, 
modius. In L. B. this term assumes tho forms of 
Maldrus, Maldrum, Mailer, Maltra, MaUrum, Ac., de- 
noting a measure of four modiu But tho extent is un- 
certain. 

Madders-full, as much as would fill the 
corn-measure called a madder, S. O. 

**The prosecutor again implored his Lordship to 
make the young man marry his daughter, or free her 
to the session, which sure enough was not easy, seeing 
she had oaths of him ; and was there at home crying 
out her eyes madders' full, fit neither for mill nor 
moss. ” Saxon afid Gael, i. 2. 

MADDIE, s. A large species of mussel, Isle 
of Harris. 

‘'About a league and a half to the south of tho 
island Hermctra in Harries, lies Loch-Maddy, so call’d 
from the three rocks without the entry on the south 
side. They are call’d Maddies, from the great quantity 
of big muscles, called Maddies, that grows upon them.” 
Martin’s West. Isl., p. 64. 

Gael, maideog, tho shell called Concha Veneris ; 
Shaw. 

MADDIE, Maddy, s. An abbrev. of Mag- 
dalen ; also, of Matilda, S. V. Mause. 

MADGE, 8. 1. A designation given to a 

female, partly iu contempt aiul partly in 
sport, Lanarks., Synon. Ilussie, E. Quean. 

“ That glaikit meulye Led<ly Sibby’s alf to the half- 
merk wi’ tlie Count ; but after a’ its neither stoalin nor 
murder.” Saxon and Gael, iii. 100. 

2. An abbrev. of Magdalen, S. 
[MADLINGS, adv. V. under Mad.] 

MADLOCKS, Milk-madlocks, s. pi. Oat- 
meal brose made with milk instead of water, 
Eenfr. 

Should we view this as mat-locks, it might bo traced 
to Isl. mat, cibus, and lock-a, olliccre ; q. “ enticing 
food, ” But any derivation must be merely conjectural . 

To MAE, V. n. To bleat softly, S. This 
imitative word is used to denote the bleat- 
ing of lambs, while hae is generally confined 
to that of sheep. 

Shet)herd8 shall rehearse 

His merit, while the sun metes out the day. 

While ewes shall bleat, and little lambkins inae. 

Ramsay's Poems, it 14. 
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Mae, 8. 1. A bleat, S. 

How happy is a shepherd’s life, 

Far frae courts, and free of strife 1 
While the gimmers bloet and bae, 

Aud the lambkins answer mae, 

Rilsm's S. Songsj i. 285. 
Here it is used rather as an interj, 

MAE, adj. More in number. V. Ma. 

[MAEGS, s.pL Hands ; also, the flippers 
of the sealjShetl.; magesy Northumberland.] 

[Maegsie. 1. As an adj,^ large-handed. 

2. As a B.y one who has large hands, Shetl.] 

[To MAESE, V. a. To allay, to settle. V. 

Meise.] 

[MA-FETH, Ma-Feie. My faith! A kind 
of minced oath, still common in the West 
of S. 

*‘Maf^, or Mafi. Much used instead of Par ma 
foy,” Cotgr.] 

[MAGDUM, 8. Counterpart, exact resem- 
blance, Shetl.] 

To MAGG, V, a. To carry off clandestinely, 
to steal; as, to inagg coahy to defraud a 
purchaser of coals, by laying off part of 
them by the way. Loth. 

“They were a bad pack—Steal’d meat and mault, 
and loot the carters imgg the coals.” Heart of Mid 
Loth., iv. 115. 

MAGG, 8, A cant word for a halfpenny; 
pi. maggsy the gratuity which servants 
expect from those to wliom they drive any 
goods. Loth. Sibb. refers to “ O. Fr. 
magauty a pocket or wallet, q. pocket- 
money.” V. Maik. 

[MAGGAT, Maooet, Whim, silly or 
wild fancy, Clydes.] 

[Mag oat Y, Maggative, adj. Full of whims, 
fanciful, crotchety, ibid., Banffs.] 

[MAGGER, Maiger, Magoer o’, Maigers, 
prep. In spite of. V; Maghe.] 

MAGGIE, Maggy, 5 . A species of till, a 
term used by colliers, Lanarks. 

“The most uncommon variety of till, in this coun- 
try, is 'one that by the miners is called Maggy, It 
is incumbent on a coarse iron-stone.” lire's Hist. 
Rutherglen, p. 253. 

MAGGIE FINDY. A name given to 
a female who is good at shifting for herself, 
Roxb. V. Findy. 

MAGGY MONYFEET. A centipede. V. 

Monyfeet. 

MAGGIE RAB, Maggy Robb. 1. A bad 
half-penny, S. 


2. A bad wife ; as, He's a very guid man, 
but I trow he’s gotten a Maggy Bob o' a 
wife;” Aberd. 

MAGGIES, «. pi “ Jades,” Pink. 

Ye trowit to get ane burd of blisse, 

To have ane of thir maggieB, 

PhuotttSt S, P,R,y lit 50. 

Perhaps, maids, from A.-S. maeg^, virgo. 

To MAGIL, Maigil, Haggle, v. a. To 
mangle, to hash. 

Tharc he beheld ane cruell maglit face, 

His visage menyete, and balth his handis, allace I 

Doitg, Vii^t 181, 21. 
Bot rede lele, and tak gad tent in tyme, 

Yo nouthir magilf nor mismeter my ryme. 

JMd., 484, 30. 

Sen ane of them man be a deill, 

^lymaiglit face maks me to hml 
That myne man be the same. 

Philotus, S, P, R., iU. 66. 

“They committed it [the work of reformation] 
to you whole and sound at your door ; and what a 
maggled work you have made of it now, the heavens 
and the earth may bear witness.” Mich. Bruce’s Soul 
Confirmation, p. 21. 

Rudd, derives it from Lat. manc-us ; Sibb. from 
Teut. maech^en^ castrate. Perhaps mangd^erit to be 
defective, is preferable. 

MAGISTRAND, Magbstrand, 8. 1. The 
name given to those who are in the 
highest philosophical class, before gradua- 
tion. It is retained In the University of 
Aberdeen ; pron, Magistraan. 

2. The name given to tlie Moral Philosophy 
Class, Aberd. 

“ The Magestranda (as now) convened in the high 
hall ; which was also the solemne place of meeting at 
publick acts, examinations and graduations.” Crau- 
furd’s Hist. Univ. Edin., p. 24. 

“ Magistrand Class, — ^The science of astronomy em- 
ploys the beginning of the fourth year, and completes 
the physical part of the course. Under the term moral 
philosophy, which forms the principal part of the in- 
struction of the fourth year, is comprehended every 
thing that relates to the abstract sciences, ” &q, Thom’s 
Hist. Aberd., ii. App., p. 39. 

L. B. magistrari, academica lanrea donari. Magis- 
irand would literally signify, “about to receive the' 
degree of Master of Arts.” 

MAGNIFICKNESSE, 8. Magnificence. 

— “ I look upon it [Lyons] as one of the best and 
most important towns in France, both for the magnU 
fickmsse of <;he buildings, [and] the great trafique it 
hath '^th almost all places of the wond, to whi^ the 
situation of it betwixt two rivers, the Soane an d the 
Rhosne is no small advanti^.” Sir A. Balfour’s Let- 

. ters, p. 36. 

MAGRE, Magry, Maggeb, Haora ve, prep. 
In spite of, maugr?. 

[That thai the tour held manlily, 

Till that Rychard off Normandy, 

Magre his fayis, wamyt the 

,iil461, 

Barbour uses the term frequently, as in I. 45^ ii. 
112, Ac. ; he also uses magre Ais, in spite of him, ii. 
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124, and magre thairiSt in spite of them, iv. 153. The 
form fnagry occurs in Gawan and GoL, iii. 10.] 
lliaD Schir Gologras, for his gray ene brynt, 

Wed vraithand, the wyna his handis can wryng. 

Yit makis he mery magry quhasa myiit. 

The other form, magrave, is found in Wyntowu, viii. 
26. 420. 

Than all the Inglis cunipanv 
Be*hynd stert on h™ stwrdyly, 

And magrave his, tnai have liym tane. 

Wynto^wtif viii. 26. 429. 

Maugre his, 0. B. 

We ask yow grace of this, assoyle him of that othe, 
That he did maugre hie, to wrong was him lothe. 

R, BrunnCt p. 265. 

[MAGBE, «. Ill-will, hate, despite. V. 

Mawork'. 


Bot I sail wirk on sic maner, 

That thou at thine entent sail be, 

And haue of nane of thame magre, 

Bar^urt xvii. 60, Skeat’s Ed. 
The Edin. MS. has mawgr4, 0. Fr. mal grd, from 
which the prep, also is derived.] 


MAGREIT, s. The designation given to one 
of the books in the royal library. 

“The magreit of the quene of Navarre.” Inven- 
tories, A. 1578, p. 245. 

This must have been a misnomer of the person who 
made the catalogue, or who pretended to rei^ the titles 
of the books to him. The work undoubtedly was the 
celebrated Contes et Nouvellos de Marguerite, Reine 
de Naverre. But the name of this princess has been 
mistaken for that of the work. 


MAHERS, 8, pL tract of low, wet- 
lying land, of a marshy and moory nature;’’ 
Gall. Encycl. 

Gael, machoire simply denotes “a field, a plain;” 
Shaw ; from magh, a level country. C. B, mar, what 
is flat; whence maran, a flat, a holme. 

MAHOUN, 8. 1. The name of Mahomet, 

both in 0. S. and E. 


2. A name applied to the devil. 

—Thow art my clerk, the cUvill can say, 

Benunce thy God. and cum to me. 

— Gramercy, tally or, said MaJwun, 

Kenunce thy God. and cum to me. 

Ihmhar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 31, 32. 

Lord Hailra observes; “It would seem that the 
Franks, hearing the Saraoens swear by their prophet, 
imaging him fi) be some evil spirit which they wor- 
shipped. Hence, all over the westeni world Mahoun 
came to be an appellation of the devil.” But it is 
more natural to suppose, that this was rather the 
uffsot of that bitter hatred produced by the crusades, 
than of such gross ignorance, among those at least who 
had themselves been in Palestine. ” 

MAICH, MACH (gutt.), «. Son-in-law. 

• Gyf that thou sekis one alienare vnknaw, 

To bo thy madeh or thy gud sone in law, 

— Here ane lytil my fantasy and consate. 

Jioug. Virgil, 219, 83. 

To be thy modi sail cum ane alienare. 

Ibid., 208, 16. 

Makh is used in the same sense by Bellenden, as the 
translation of gener. Cron. B. ii. o. 6. 

, 'My meaugh, my wife’s brother, or sister’s hus- 
band,’* A. Ray. 

"Moiyf denotes a brother«in-law, N. of E.” Grose. 


This is evidently a corr. pronunciation formed from 
A. -S. rmtg, mag, the guttural sound being changed into 
that of f, as in laugh, &c. It is merely a variation of 
meaugh mentioned above. 

Rudd, has observed, that “aftor the same manner 
other names of consanguinity and affinity have been 
often confounded by authors.” But wo are by no 
means to suppose, that the word was originally used 
in this restricted sense. Perhaps it primarily denoted 
consanguinity. The most ancient vestige we have of 
the term is in Moes.-G. mag-us, a boy, a son. It 
seems, however, to have been early transferred to 
affinity by marriage. Thus A.-S. «iac(/, maega, not 
only has the same signification with the Moos.-G. wonl, 
but also denotes a father-in-law ; Moses kept, his maeges 
aceap, the sheep of his father-in-law ; Ex. iii. 1. It is 
also used for a kinsman in general, cognatus ; and even 
extended to a friend, amicus. V. Lye. 

0. E. mowe denotes relation by blood in a general 
sense. 

- He let the other 

That hot Edward, spousy the Eiiiperoures mowe. 

R Olouc., p. 31 G. 

Isl. magur, denotes both a father-in-law, and a step- 
father, Verel. ; and maagr, an ally, a father-in-law, a 
son-in-law ; maegd, affiiiitas, maeyda, aiUnitati juiigi ; 
G. Andr. We loam from the latter, that maeg-ur, an- 
ciently signified a son. Ihre gives Su.-O. maag, anc. 
mager, maghacr, as having the general sense of ajlnis ; 
but shows, at the same time, that it is used to denote 
a sou, a parent, a son-in-law, a father-in-law, a ste) 
father, a step-son, &c. Ho is uncertain, whether it 
should be traced ,to Alem. mag, nature, or Sw. magt, 
blood, or if it should bo left indeterminate, because of 
its great antiquity. Wachter derives Germ, 77iaff, 
natura, also, parens, filius, &c,, from mach-eu, narero, 
gignero ; Schilter, from mag-en, posso, as, accorcling to 
him, primarily denoting domestic power. 

A.-S, maeg not only signifies a relation by blood, and 
a father-in-law, but a sou. Maeg waes his agen thridda ; 
Ho was his own son, tho third ; Caedm, 61, 21, ap. Lye. 

Isl. mauq-r, occurs in the sense of son, in tho most 
ancient Etlda. Oaztu slikan maug ; Oenuisti talcm 
filium ; Acg, 36. As maeg-r, signifies a son-in-law ; 
BO, in a more general senso, a relation. Both these 
have been deduced from mae, meg^a, valerc, pollere ; 
because children arc the sui>port of their iiaronts, es- 
pecially when aged ; and because there is a mutual in- 
crease of stren^h by connexions and allies. Hence 
the compound term, har 7 ia-stod, from and 
columen, q. the pillar or prop of chihlren ; and rnnega- 
stod, the support given by relationship. Maug-r, often 
appears in a compound form ; as, Maug-th*asii', q. fili- 
us rixao, a son of strife, i.e., a quarrelsome man. 
Maug-r, also signifies a male. 

I need scarcely add, that Gael, mac, a son, pro- 
nounced gutt. q. machk, has undoulitedly a common 
origin, macamh, a youth, a lad, and 77iac7ie, a tribe, 
are evidently allied. 

MATCH, «. (gutt.) Marrow, Ang. 

It is uncertain whether this bo A.-S. mae,7'h, id. 
eliso r ; or, as it is accounted a very ancient word, 
radically different. For both makh and mergh are 
used S. B. in the sense of medulla. 

MAIOHERANI), part. adj. (gutt.) Weak, 
feeble, incapable of exertion, Ang. ; allied 
perhaps to Su.-G. meker, liomo mollis. 
MATCHLESS, adj. Feeble, wanting bodily 
strength, Fife. V. Mauchtless. 

MATD, a. 1. A maggot, S. B. 

0. E. MaJlhe worme ” is given as synon. with 
Make ; Prompt, Parv. 
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2. In Galloway, unade^ obviously the same 
word, is restricted to the larvae of maggots. 

**MadeSf tho larvae^ or seed of mawka ; maggots as 
laid by the blue doumd mawldnn flee^ or maggotfly, on 
humpfi'd or putrid nesh.” Gall. Encycl. 

Tout, maaet Belg. maade, id. mad^ Essex, an earth 
worm; Moes.-Q. A.<-S. matfubf Alem. made, Su.>G. 
matkf anc. madk, a worm. 

MAID, Made, adj. Fatigued, Aberd. V. 
Mait. 

MAID, adj. Tamed ; applied to animals 
trained for sport. 

**It is statute, — that na manor of persounis tak ane 
vther mannis hundis, nor haulkis maid or wylde out 
of nestis, nor eggis out of nestis, witliin anc vther 
mannis ground, but licence of the Lord, vndcr the pane 
of X. pundis.” Acts. Ja. III., 1474, c. 73, Edit. 1566. 
Murray, c. 69. 

It seems radically the same with Afait, q. v. ; as if 
it signified, *‘.sub<lued by fatigue,” — this being one 
mean employed for breaking animals. V. Mate, t\ 

MAIDEN, 8 . An instrument for beheading, 
nearly of the same construction with the 
Guillotiney S. 

“This mighty Earl [Morton], for the pleasure of the 
place and the salubrity of the air, designed here a noble 
recess and retirement from worldly business, but was 
prevented by his unfortunat and inexorable death, 
throe years after, anno 1581, being accused, condemned 
and execute by tho Maiden at the cross of Edinburgh, 
as art and part of tho murder of King Henry Earl of 
Darnly, father to King James VI., which fatal instru- 
ment, at least the pattern thereof, the cruel Hegent 
had brought from abroad to behead the Laird of Pen- 
necuik of that ilk, who notwithstanding died in his 
bed, and the unfortunat Earl was the first himself that 
handselled that merciless Maiden^ who proved so soon 
after his own executioner.” Peniiecuik’s Descr. of 
Tweeddale, p. 16, 17. 

This circumstance gave occasion for tho following 
proverb; “He that invented the Maiden^ first hanseled 


beheading is called) very pleasantly ; and with great 
composure he said, ‘ It was the .sweetest maiden ever 
he kissed, it being a mean to finish his sin and misery, 
and his inlet to glory, for which he longed.”’ Wod- 
row’s Hist., ii. 645. 

We learn froni Godscroft, that Morton had caused 
this instrument to be made “ after tho patterne which 
he had seen in Halifax in Yorkshire ;” p. 366. 

MAIDEN, «. 1, The name given to the last 

handful of corn that is cut down by the 
reapers on any particular farm, S. 

The reason of this name seems to be, that this hand- 
ful of corn is dressed up with ribbons, or strips of 
silk, in resemblance of a doll. It is generally atiixed 
to tho wall, within the farm-house. 

They drave aii’ shore fu’ teiigh an’ sair ; 

They had a bizzy tnoniin’ ; 

Tlie Maiden' a taen ere Pheebus fair 
The Lomonds was adornin’. 

Douglas's Poems ^ p, 142. 

V. sense 2. 

His young companions, on the market-day. 

Now often meet in clusters to survey 
Young Gilbert’s name, in gowden letters grace 
The largest building in the market-place ; — 


And if they have a trifle out to lay, 

To put it in a former neighbour’s way ; 

—Who had with them for wedding bmses run, 

And from them oft the harvest maiden won. 

Train's Mountain Muse, p. 95. 

The natives of the Highlands soem to have borrowed 
the name from those of the Lowlands. For they call 
this last handful of corn Maidhdean-buain, or AfokfA* 
dean-puaint i.e., the shorn maiden. When expressed 
literally, it is denominated mir-garr, i.e., the last that 
is cut. 

I am much disposed to think that the figure of the 
Maklen is a memorial of the worship of Ceres, or the 
goddess supposed to preside over corn. Among the 
ancients, ears of com were her common symbol, xtud- 
beck has endeavoured to shew, that toe very name 
Ceres is the same with Kaera and Kaema, the desig- 
nations given by the idolatrous Goths to the goddess 
of corn. V. Atlant. ii. 447, 449. It is remarkable, 
indeed, that the name of kim-haby, or kemdxibpt 
should still be given to the little image, Otherwise 
called the Maiden , « Fancy might suggest, that the 
struggle for this had some traditionary reference to 
the rape of Prosemine, the daughter of Ceres. 

“At the Hatokie, as it is called,” says a learned 
traveller, “or Harvest-Home [in the city of Cam- 
bridge] I have seen a clown dressed in woman^s 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated 
with ears of com, and bearing about him other sym- 
bols of Ceres, carried in a waggon, with great pomp 
and loud shouts, through the streets ; — and when 1 
inquired the meaning of the ceremony, was answered 
by the people, that “fAcy were drawing the Habvest- 
Queen.^’ Clarke’s TraveU through Greece, Ac., p. 229, 
N. 

' 0 that year was a year forlorn ! 

Lang was the har’st and little com ! 

And, sad mischance : the Maid was shorn 
After sunset * t 

As rank a witch as e’er was bom, 

They’ll ne’er forget 1 

* The Har'st Rig, st. 142. 

* “ This is esteemed exceedingly unlucky, and care- 
fully guarded against.” N. ibid. 

As m tho North of S., the last handful of com for- 
feits the youthful designation of Maiden, when it is 
not shorn before Hallowmas, and is called the Carlin ; 
when cut dovm after the sun has set, in Loth, and 
perhaps other counties, it receives tho name of a witch, 
being supposed to portend such evils as have been by 
the vulgar ascribed to sorcery. Thus she mi^es a 
transition from her proper character of Kaema, or Ceres, 
to that of her daughter Hecate or Proserpine. 

By some, a sort of superstitious idea is attached to 
the winning of the maiden. If got by a young person, 
it is considered as a happy omen, that he or she shall 
be married before anotner harvest. For this reason, 
perhaps, as well as because it is viewed as a sort of 
triumphal badge, there is a strife among the reapers, 
as to the gaining of it. Various stratagems are 
employed for this purpose. A handful of com is often 
left by one uncut, and covered with a little earth, to 
conceal it from the other reapers, till such time as all 
the rest of the field is cut down. The person who is 
most cool generally obtains the prize ; waiting till the 
other competitors have exhibited their pretensioim, and 
then calling them back to the handful which had been 
concealed. 

In the North of S. the maiden is carefully pre* 
served till Yule momiDg, when it is divided among 
the cattle, “to make them thrive all the year 
round.” There is a considerable resemblance be- 
tween this custom and that of the Northern nations, 
with respect to the JulagaU or bread^sow; M re- 
lated by verel. Not. Hervarer S., p. 139, He views 
the custom referred to as transmittm from the times 
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of heatheniim, and as a remnant of the worship of 
Odin. “The peasants,** he says, “on the Eve of 
Yule, [i.e., the eveninff preceding Christmas-day], 
even to this day, mi^e bread in the form of a boar- 
pig, and preserve it on their tables through the 
whole of Yule, Many dry this bread-pig, and pre- 
serve it till spring, when their seed is to bo committed 
to the ground. Aiter it has been bruised, they throw 
part of it into the vessel or basket from which the seed 
b to be sown ; and leave the rest of it, mixed with 
barley, to be eaten by the horses employed in plowing, 
and oy the servants who hold the plow, probably m 
expectation of Teceiving a more abundant harueat,** 
Tms was also called Sunnugoltr, because this bread-boar 
was dedicated to the Sun* Verel. Ind. Rabelais 
alludes to a similar custom, of being liberal to brute 
animals, at the beginning of the new year which has 
formerly prevailed in France. He speaks of those 
**who had assembled themselves, — to go a handsel- 
getting on the first day of the new yeare, at that very 
time when they give brewis [brose] to the oxen, ana 
driver the key of the coales to the countrey- girles for 
serving in of the oates to the dogs.’* Urquhart’s 
Transl. B. ii. c. xi. p. 76. V. Kirn, Kapeqyrne, and 
Yule, § II. 


2. The feast of Harvest-home is sometimes 
called the Maiden^at other times the Maiden- 
feast 

The master has them bidden 
Come back again, be’t foul or fair, 

’Gainst gloamin’, to the Maiden. 

Douglases Poema^ p. 144. 
Then owre your rieva we’ll scour wi’ haste, 

An’ hurry on the Maiden /cast. 

Ibid., p. 117. 

It may be observed, that, in some parts of S., this 
entertainment is given after the grain is cut down ; in 
others, not till all is gathered in. 

“It was, till very lately, the custom to give what 
was called a Maiden feast, upon the finishing of the 
harvest, and to prepare for which, the last handful of 
com reaped in the field was callod the Maiden.'^ [The 
reverse is undoubtedly the fact ; the name of the 
feast being derived from the handful of corn.] “ This 
was generally contrived to fail into the hands of one of 
the finest girls in the field ; was dressed up in ribbons, 
and brought home in triumph, with the music of fiddles 
or bagpipes. A good dinner was given to the whole 
band, and the evening spent in joviality and dancing, 
while the fortunate lass who took the maiden was the 
Queen of the feast ; after which, this handful of com 
was dressed out, generally in the form of a cross, and 
hung up, with the date of the ySar, in some conspicuous 
part of the house. This custom is now entirety done 
Rway ; and in its room, to each shearer is given fid. 
RRd a loaf of bread. However, some farmers, when 
w their corns m brought in, give their servants a 
uinner, and a jovial evening, by way of Harvest-home.” 
^•^^ofi^organ, Perths. Statist. Acc., xix. 560. 

The custom is still retained in different parts of the 
country. 

b. “An ancient instriiment for 
holding the broaches^of pirns until the pirns 
be wound off;” Gall. Encycl. 

Maiden, a wisp of straw put into a 
hoop of iron, used by a smith for watering 
bu.fire,Roxb. 


. 1 , to bo merely » ludiorons applioetio) 

denote tko last handful ol grain 


MAIDEN, 8. A sort of honorary title ^ven 
to the eldest daughter of a farmer, S.B. 
She is called the Maiden of such a place, as 
the farmer’s wife is called the Goodwife of 
the same place e 

Ha’-maiden, 8, 1. A farmer’s daughter wlio 

sits ben the house, or apart from the servants, 
Berwicks. 

A phrase introduced when farmers began to have a 
but and a ben. Hotico a proverb j “A -maiden, and 
a hynd’s^ow, are ay oatin*.” 

2. The bride’s maid at a wedding, S. B. 

3. The female who lays the child in the arms 
of its parent, when it is presented for bap- 
tism, Lanarks. V. Maiden-kimmer. 
Hence, 

To Maiden, v. a. To perform the office of 
a maiden at baptism, ibid. 

The phraseology is. To maiden the wean. 

Maiden-hair, s. “The muscles of oxen 
when boiled, termed fix-faux towards the 
border;” Gall. Encycl. 

Maiden-heid, Maid-heid, s. Virginity; 
'maidhood, Shakesp. 

Yet keopit slice her maid-heul vnforlorm*. 

Poems Sixteenth Vent, p. 130. 

A.-S. maeden-had, maegden-had, id. 

Maiden-kimmer, s, ‘^The maid who attends 
the kimmer; or matron who has the (^l large 
of tlic infant at kimmerings and baptisms ; 
who lifts the babe into the arms of its 
father,” &c., Gall, Encycl. 

Maiden-skate, s. The name given to the 
Thornback and Skate, while young, Frith 
of Forth. 

“ The young lioth of the thornback and the skcite are 
denominated Maiden-ahate.*^ Neill’s List of Fishes, p. 
28. 

This observation is also applicable to Orkney. V. 
Barry, p. 296. 

MAID-IN-THE-MIST,«. Navelwort, Coty- 
ledon umbilicus Veneris, Linn., South of 

S. 

Skinner supposes that it receives its botanical and 
E. names from its having some resemblance to the 
navel. Perhaps it has the S. name for a similar reason ; 
*as well as that of Jack-V -the- Bush. 

[MAIDLANDE, 5. Prob. an hospital of St. 
Mary Magdalene. Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i., 88, DicKson. 

The editor remarks that the reference in the text 
appears to point to the neighbourhood of Perth as the 
locality of this hospital ; and also that there was such 
an hospital, a little w’ay south of that city, which was 
suppressed by James I., jmd its revenues given to the 
Charterhouse. The situation of this old religious house 
is still marked by the Magdalens, pron. Maidlands, a 
farm adjoining the Friartown, pron. Freerton, Mon- 
crieffHill.] 
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MAIGERS, prep. In spite of, ISIeams. 

Fr. malgTht id. V. Magbb. 

MAIGHRIE, 8. A term used to denote 
money or valuable effects. Of one who 
has deceased, it is said, Had he ony maighrie? 
The reply may be, iVo, but he had a gude 
deal of apraichrie ; the latter being used to 
signify what is of less value, a collection of 
trifling articles. This old term is still used 
in Fife. 

Isl. mag-a^ acquircrc, perhaps from Teut. maenlit^ cog- 
natus, A.-S. maeg^ id., and ric, potens; q. denoting 
the riches left by one’s kindred. 

[MAIQINTY, Maiginties, interj. An ex- 
clamation of surprise, BanfPs.] 

MAIGLIT,/>ar<. /?a. Mangled. V. Magie. 

MAIGS, more conunonly Mags, s. pL Tlie 
hands ; as, “ Hand aff yer maiga, man,” 
Roxb. 

The hands being the principal instruments of power, 
this term might perhaps be traced to A.-S. mage^ 
potens, mag-ant Su.-G. mag-a^ posse; Tout, maeghty vis, 
potentia. But as Gael, mag denotes the paw, (Mac- 
Farlan’s Vocab.) this may be viewed as the origin. 
Shaw gives mag as a term coiTesponding with har^d. 
It is singular, however, that thero is no similar term 
in any of the other Celtic tongues. 

To Maig, V. a. 1. To handle any thing 
keenly and roughly, especially a soft sub- 
stance, so as to render it useless or disgust- 
ful ; as, “He’s maigit that bit flesh sae, that 
I’ll hae nane o’t,” Roxb. 

The term is often axiplied to the handling of meal in 
baking. 

2. To handle, as continuing the act, although 
not implying the idea of rough treatment ; 
as, “Lay down that kitlin’, lassie, ye’ll maig 
it a’ away to naething,” ibid. 

MAIK, a. A cant term for a halfpenny, S. 
V. Magq. 

[This term was common in Eng. as well as S. V. 
Dekker’s Lanthorne and Candle-Light, ed. 1620, sig. 

' C. ii. And its origin was not that suggested by 
Jamieson, viz. from the v. makcy in relation to the art 
displayed in its fabrication; but from — “Brummagem- 
macks, Birmiugham-makes, a term for base and counter- 
feit copper money in circulation before the great 
rccoinage.” Sharp’s MS. Warwickshire Gloss. V. 
under Maik, Halliwell’s Diet. 

It IB still a cant term in the West of S., especially 
among boys when bargain-making : as, “ Come, I’ll 
gic ye a maik for you peerie,” i.o. top. Clydes.] 

MAIK, Make, Mayoch, a. 1. A match, 
mate, or equal, S. make^ A. Bor. PI. mdkia. 

Ilastow no mynde of Infe ? quhare is thy make f 
Or artow seke, or smyt with jelousye 1 

King's Quairy ii. 39. 

' ■ — Well Is vs begone, 

'That with our makis are togider here. 

Ibid,, St. 45. 

The painted pawn, with Argos eyis, 

Can on his mayock call. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 2. 


On th’ other side we lookt unto Balthayoek, 

Where many peacock cals upon his mayok, 

Muse's Tkren,, Mist, Perth, i 160. 

This term is used by Patten. 

“Touchynge your weales nowe, ye mynde not, I 
am sure, to lyue lawles and hedles without a Piinoe, 
but so to bestowe your Quene, as whooee make muiit 
be your Kynge. ” Somerset’s Expedition, Fref. xr. 

Also by Ben. Johnson — 

Maides, and their makes. 

At dancings, and wakes, 

Had their napkins, and poses, 

And the wipers for their noses. 

Works, ii, 127. 

2. The maiky the like, the same. 

“Gif euir scho dois the maik in tym cumyng,** &c. 
Aberd. Reg. V. 16 ; and so in other places ; whence 
the phroseolo^ seems to have been common. It is 
also written Mack, 

“ And gif euir he dois the mack to hir, or to ony sic- 
lik burgess,” &c. Ibid., A. 1535, V. 15. 

A.-S. maca, ge-maca, Isl. Su.-G. make, Dan. mage, 
aequalis, socius ; Alem. gimahha, conjux. As Gksrm. 
mag denotes both a relation and a companion, this 
word may be viewed as radically the same with Maich, 
q. V. 

To Maik, p. n. To match, to associate with. 

Tlieseus for liif his fallow socht to hell, 

The snaw quhito dow oft to the gay ^tnaik will, 

Allaco for luf, how mony thame self did spill 

Doug, Virgil, 94, 9. 

Germ, mach-en, jnngere, sociare ; Alem. kamachm, 
id. Rudd, has overlooked this v. 


Maikless, Maykles, adj. Matchless, having 
no equal, S. 

This designation is given to the Virgin Mary. 
Malcolme kyng of Scotland — 

Mad the fundatyowne 

Of the abbay or Culpxrre in Angws, 

And dowyd it wytji nys almws 
In hououre of the maykles May. 

. Wynto\on, vii. 7. 287. 

The flllok hir deformyt fax wald haue ane fare face. 

To mak hir maikles of hir man at myster mycheiuis. 

Doug, Virgil, 238, a. 40. 

Su.-G. makaloes, Dan. mageloes, sine pari. Chaucer, 
makeless, id. Christina, Queen of Sweden, greatly 
puzzled the connoisseurs at Rome, by the use of the 
word MAKE AGE, impressed on a medal. But after the 
learned Kircher had pronounced it to be Coptic, it was 
found to bo merely the Sw. word, denoting, according 
to Keyslcr, that she was a nonpareil, or, as Ihre says, 
that, as being unmarried, she bad no mate. 

We have a beautiful proverb, expressive pf the in- 
estimable worth of a mother, and of the imTOSsibility, 
on the supposition of her death, of the loss behig 
repaired to ner children : “ The mother’s a maikUss 
bird S. B. 

MAIL, Male, a. A spot in cloth, especially 
what is caused by iron ; often, an ime mail, 

S. 


Mole seems to have been used in the same Sense, 
O. E. 

•Thy best cote, Hankyn, 

Hath many tnoles and^roottes, it must be washed.—— 
Men shold fynd many fowle sides, & man! fowlie plots. 

P, Ploughmen, Fob wl a. b. 
And all the waters in liddisdale. 

And all that lash the British shore, . # 

Can ne’er wash out the wondrous maele/ 

It still seems fresh with purple gore. 

Bogg's Mountain Bard, p. 144. 


■ Ps, 
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The mgenione anthor, as in many other instances, 
has here adopted an arbitrary orthography, which 
makes his terns occasional assume a more antique 
form than is necessary. The diphthong <je seldom 
occurs in Scottish. 

A* *8. mcUf Franc, malt meUa, Teut. mae/, macula, 
jfMf-m^e^XiUMittlaferroginea; Germ, maalf id. Moes.-G. 
tnaiot 

To Mail, Male, v. a. To discolour or stain, 

9. 

Tent. maeUent pingere, Sibb. Gl. Su.-G. mua^a, id. 
maalt signum. 

MAIL, Meil, Meel, s. A relative weight 
used in Orlmey. 

‘*The stipend consists of mails malt, (each mail 
weighing about 12 stone Amsterdam weight.)’* P. 
Holme, Statist. Acc., v. 412. 

“ 6 settings make 1 meeV* P. of Cross. Ibid., 

vii. 477 . 

**On the first is weighed settings and miels/* P. 
KirkwaU. Ibid., 663. 

Su.-G. mctel-a, to measure ; whence maal^ a measure, 
Fland. mad^ a measure of any kind. Moes.-G. mc/a, 
a bushel. 

[MAIL, Male, s. A meal, a diet of food ; 
as, a mail 0 * meat^ maiUoavy i.e., meal-hour, 

mail-timey S. 

A.-S. maMt a time, stated time ; hence the original 
sense was **time for food,” with which the phrase 

regular meals,” is in keeping. Du. maalt time, also, 
a meal ; Dan. maal, measure, maaltid, a meal ; Isl. 
mdl, measure, also, time, a meal.] 

[MAIL, Maill, 8, Meal, ground grain. 

Then all the haxters will I ban, 

That mixes bread with dust and bran, 

And fyne flour with l)cir waill. 

Lyndmy, The Thrie EstaitiSf 1. 4170. 

Sw., Isl. mjdlt Dan., Du. meel, A.-S. 7nelu ; tvom the 
Teut. base ma/, to grind.] 

MAIL, 8 . 1. Tribute, duty paid to a 

superior ; pi. malis. 

“Afore thay dayis the principall men of Scotland 
vnder the King war callit Thanis, that is to say, 
gadderaris of the kyn^s malie.** Bellend. Descr. Alb., 
c. 16. Quaestores regii, Booth. 

“ To moue his noblu with hie enrage & snreit aganis 
thair ennymes, he [Kenneth] dischargit tliame of all 
malia and dewteis aucht to hym for v. yeris to cum.” 
Bellend. Cron., B. xi. c. 8. 

Burrow maiUeSt duties payable within burghs. Acts 
Ja. I., 1424, c. 8. 

2. The rent paid for a farm or possession, 
whether it be in money, grain, or other- 
• wise. 

“The arrears of rent, or, in our law-style, of mails 
duties, prescribe, if they be not pursued for 
within five years after the tenant’s rcmo>ang from the 
lands out of which the arrears are due.” Erskine’s 
Inrt., B. iii. T. 7, s. 20. 

“Tb® lordis—ordanis that oure souerain lordis leitres 
be direct to distrenye him for the said fy ve pund of 
male, and to mak the said Sir Robert be pait tharof,” 
Act. Andit., A. 1467, p. 8. 

3' Rent paj||for a house, or for any thing of 
which one has had the use. 

VOL. III. 


We ordain and appoint our present Town-the- 
saurer, and his successors in office, to pay the house 
rent and mails of his Lordschip and succeeding Pre- 
sidents of the Session.” Act Sederunt, 12 Jan., 1677. 

House-rent is often called Iwuae-mail, improperly 
pron. q. house^n^al, Slahle-mail, horse-mail, what is 
paid for entertainment for a horse, S. Horae-tnail is 
improperly printed, according to the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion, horse-nieaL 

“ Mr. Blair has a chamber, I another, our men a 
third ; our horse-meals tiyety week above £11 Sterling.” 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 217. 

This is also called stdlde-meaL V. Aueecii. 

Orass-mail, rent paid for grass, S. 

“ King Robert — w^as so W’ell pleased w'ith the goats 
os his bed-fellows, that, when he came, to be kiuUf he 
made a law that all goats should be grass-mail (or 
grass-rent) free.” P. Buchanan, Stirl. Statist. Acc., 
IX. 14. 

The term, as denoting rent, is evidently used in 
a secondary sense ; but nearly allie<l to tJio primary 
meaning. For what is rent, but the duty or tribute 
paid to another, in respect of which ho possesses a 
superiority ? For still “ the borrower is servant to the 
lender.” 

“ There followed shortly the uplifting of — the tenth 
penny of ilk house-maill within the town, — reserving 
the bigging wliere the heritor himself dwelt free, al- 
lenarly. ’ Spalding, i. 290. 

4. To pay the maily to atone for a crime by 
suffering ; used metaphorically, S. 

My sister, br^ivo Jock Arnistro.ig’s bride, 

The fairest flower of Iflihlisdale, 

By Klliot basely was betray’d : 

And roundly li ns \\o paid the mail. 

Jiotji/s Mountain Lardy p. 199. 

To pay the cane, synon. 

A.-S. matCy Isl. maUiy Su.-G. maala, Ir. maty tribu- 
tum, vectigal. Mate is used in the Saxon CVon. to 
denote the rent at which lands are let. Arm. 
profit, gain ; Fers. maty riches ; Gael. 7na^, rent. 

The Su. -G. word also signifying pay (stipendium), Ihre 
thinks that it is the root of C. B. viitwry and Lat. mlfcsy 
a soldier, as signifying one who fights for pay. Allictl 
to this is Su.-G. matda macUy mercenary soldiers. It 
18 probable that Su.-G. maaia, as denoting tribute, 
rent, pay, &c., is derived from maaly mciisura ; because 
these being anciently paid in kind, wero mostly 
delivered by measure. 

It has been said; “The word Maill was antiently 
the name of a species of money. It was also made use 
of to signify somo kind of rent, such as geese, Ac. 
This mt^es it probable, that this word was intended 
by our ancestors to comprehend both money, rent, and 
kain.” Russel’s Conveyancing, l*ref. ix. 

Cowel Inas indeed derived tnnily in Llack mail, from 
Fr. maily which, ho says, “signifieth a small piece of 
money.” But Fr. mailh is comparatively of late 
origin, and seems to have no connexion with our 
term. By Du Cange, vo. Maillay it is viewed as 
merely a comiption of medaille. V. Spelm. vo. 
Maitle. The idea, indeed, that it first signified mo- 
ney, and then tribute, is inconsistent with general 
history. For, among barbarous nations, tribute is 
first paid in kind ; money is afterwards employed as 
a substitute. 

Black-Mail, s. A tax or contribution paid 
by heritors or tenants, for the security of 
their property, to those freebooters who 
were wont to make inroads on estates, de- 
stroying the corns, or driving away cattle. 

** The thieves, and broken men, inhabitants of the 
laidis Schirefdomes,— foirnentis the partis of England 
C 2 
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— committis daylie thieftia, reiffis, heirschippea, xnur- 
theria, and f^re-raiainga, Uj^n the peaceable aubjecta 
of the countrie. — ^And — aivera aubjecta of the Imand 
takia and aittia under thair aaauranoe, payand them 
hUuik-maiU^ and permittand them to reif, herrie, and 
oppresse their niohtbouria, with their knawledge, and 
in their aioht, without reaiatanoe or contradiction.*’ 
Acta Ja. VI., 1667, c. 21. Murray. 

Thia predatory incursion was called lifting the Aer- 
scfiaiOy or hership, which, by a singular blunder, is, in 
Garnet’s Tour, denominated hardmipt as if it had been 
the English word of this form. 

Depredations of this kind wore very common in the 
Highlands, or on their borders. Rob Roy Macgregor, 
one of the moat famous of these freebooters, overawed 
the country so late as the year 1744, and used often to 
take the rents from the factor to the Duke of Montrose, 
after he had collected them for his master. His hos- 
tility to the duke, and, as would appear, his engaging 
in this strange kind of life, was owing to the following 
circumstance. Being proprietor of the estate of Oraig- 
rostan, he, with one Macdonald, had borrowed a 
considerable sum of money from the duke, for pur- 
chasing cattle. Macdonald, having got possession of 
the money, fled with it ; and Roy being unable to 
refund the sum, the duke seized on hia lands, and settled 
other tenants on the farms. 

♦Such was the power of these freebooters, and so 
feeble was the arm of the law, that at times this illegal 
contribution received a kind of judicial sanction. A 
curious order of the justices of peace for the county of 
Stirling, dated 3d February [1658-9], is preserved in 
the Statistical Account of the parish of Strathblanc, 
yol. xviii. 582. By this, several heritors and tenants 
in diflerent parishes, who had agreed to pay this con- 
tribution to Captain Macgregor, for the protection of 
their houses^ goocUf and geir^ are enjoined to make 
payment to him without delay ; and all constables are 
commanded to see this “order put in execution, as 
they sail answer to the coutrair.” 

An exception, however, is added, which, while it 
preserves tno semblance of equity, shews, in the clearest 
light, the weakness of the executive power. 

“ All who have been ingadgit in payment, sal 
be liberat after such tyme that they go to Captaiiie 
Macgregor, and declare to him that tney are not to ex- 
pect any service frae him, or he expect any payment 
frao them.” V. Oaniot’s Tour, i. 63-66. 

This tern was also used in the Northern counties of 
E., to denote “a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, 
or other consideration, paid unto some inhabiting near 
the Borders, being men of name and power, allied with 
certain known to be great robbers and spoil-takers 
within the counties ; to the end, to be by them pro- 
tected and kept in safety, from the danger of such as 
tlo usually rob and steal in those parts. Ann. 43. 
Eliz., 0 . 23.” Cowel. 

Spelman strangely thinks that it received its name 
from the poverty of those who were thus assessed, as 
being j)aid in black money, not in silver; — acre vcl 
misoniis plerumque pendebatur, non argento ; vo. 
ftlackmait. 

pu Cange adopts this idea, with a little variation. 
He says, “ Brass money is with us called htamiue, or 
blanche unaille ; literally, white money. “But with 
the Saxons and English,’*^ he adds, “ it is called black 
vo. Blakmale, 

It might seem, perhaps, to have received this deno- 
mination in a moral sense, because of its illegality, 
VVachter, however, defines Blackmail tributum pro 
redimenda vexa; deriving it from Germ, plack-en^ 
vexare, exagitare ; whence haurmplacktrf rusticorum 
exagitator. Schilter says, that blahen signifies prac- 
dari. 


Fobmale, 8, Apparently rent paid in ad- 
vance, q. fore-male, i.e., paid before, V. 

I Male-fbe. 

FoBMAiiiNG, 8. In formaling, in the state of 
paying rent before it be due. 

“Quhilk land he had in formaUng to him ft his 
airis.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1661, V. 21. 

Mailer, Maillab, a, 1. A farmer^ one 
who pays rent. 

ITie thrid wolf is men of heretege ; 

As lonlis, that hos landis be Goms lane, 

And settis to the maillaris a willage, 

For prayer, pryce, and the gersum tane ; 

Syne vexis him or half the term be gane, 

Wyth pykit querrells, for to mak him fane 
To flitt, or pay the gersum new agane. 

Henrysone, Bannatyne Poems, p. 120. 

2. It now signifies one who has a very small 
piece of ground; nearly synon. with cottar ^ S. 

“Another class of people still remains to be men- 
tioned, who, though they cannot be strictly called 
farmers, are so in part, as they occupy one, two, or 
three acres of ground. These are commonly called 
cottars, i.e., cottagers, or mailers, and often hold of 
the principal farmer. They do not depend on farming 
for their entire support, being, in general, artificers, 
mechanics, or day-labourers.*^ P. Kilteam, Ross. 
Statist. Acc., i. 275. 

“The mailers are those poor people who build huts'* 
on barren ground, and improve spots around them, for 
which they pay nothing for a stipulated number of 
years.” P. urry, Ross., Ibid,, vii. 264, 

Tho word, however much it has fallen in its signifi- 
cation, is perfectly equivalent to farmer ; as denoting 
one who pays mml or rent, V. Ferme, «. 

Mail-garden, a, A garden, tho products of 
which are raised for sale ; corr, pron. meaZ- 
garden, S. 

“ The chief of these are the mail gardens around the 
City of Glasgow, from which the populous place is 
supplied with all the variety of culinary vegetables 
produced in this country.” Agr. Surv. Clydes., p. 13L 

It seems to bo thus denominated, not because mail 
or rent is paid for tho garden itself, but because, the 
fruits being raised for sale, he, who either sends for 
them, or consumes them in the garden, pays mail. It 
is thus distinguished from a garden, wnich, idthough 
rented, is kept for private use. 

Mail-fbeb, Male-^be, adj. Without rent ; 
synon. Rent-free, S. 

“ That the said Johne of Blackbume sail brouk ft 
joyse the tak of the saide landis of Spensarfelde for the 
termes contenit in the said letter of tak made to him 
be the said Alex'* Thane, ft malefre for the fonpale 
pait be him to the said Alex'*, efter the forme ft tenour 
of the sanlyn letter.” Act. Audit., A. 1471, p.JO, • 

It is also improperly written meal free, 

“But the truth is, that many of you, and too many 
also of your neighbour church of Scotland, have been 
like a tenant that sitteth mealfree, and know^th not 
his holding while his rights be questioned.” Ruth. P. 
I., ep. 3. 

Maiun, Mailing^ Maling, «. 1. A farm, 

S. ; from modi, because it is rented. 

To tak ane mding, that grit law! 

Syne wantia graytu for to manure 1 

MaiUwttd Poems, p. 815. 
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2« The term during which a tenant possesses 
a farm. 

— — >*'Kor yet is he [the lord of the tenement] 
prejudged in his right be the deed of his Fermour, 
done be him in the time of his mailling.*^ Baron 
Courts, c. 48. , 

This, however, may be the gerund of the r. 
According to Sir J. Sinclair, maling^ comes from 
mat^ in consequence of rents being originally paid in 
maiU or bctgs,'* Obaorv., p. 181. But this is a very 
singular inversion. The bag might possibly receive 
this designation, as having been used lor carrying the 
tribute paid to princes. V. Mail. 

Mailleb, Mealler, 8. A cottager of a 
particular description, Aberd., Koss. 

“ The great body of the people is divided into two 
classes, tenants and cottagers; or, as the latter are 
oidled here, maiHers, The maiUers are those poor peo- 
ple who build huts on barren ground, and improve 
spots around them, for which ^ey pay nothing for 
a stipulated term of years.” P. Urray, 8tat. Acc., vii. 
253, 254. 

*‘The number of inhabitants has of late been much 
increased hy a species of cottagers, here called meal- 
UrSt who build a small house for themselves on a 
waste spot of ground, with the consent of the pro- 
prietor, and there are ready to hire themselves out as 
^y-labourers.*' P. Rosskeen, Stat. Acc., ii. 560. 

Mailer is undoubtedly the proper orthography. 
V. Mail, tribute. 

Mail-man, a. A farmer, q. a rent-payer. 

Na Mail-man^ or Fermour, may thirle hii. Lord 
of his fne tenement, althought he within his time hauo 
done thirle service, or other service, not aught bo him.” 
Baron Courts, c. 48. 

Schilter mentions maJman as used in Sax. A. 961. 
to denote one who served a monastery, perhaps by lift- 
ing the rents due to it, vo. MaU census, p. 563. ilaal- 
man, according to Du Cange, dicti quod homines erant 
tributo obnoxii. Wachter gives various senses of this 
word, Gl col. 1031. 

Mail-payer, s. The same with Mailer and 
Mail-man^ S. B. 

— a lass, what I can see, that well may sair 

The best mail-layer's son that e’er buir Irnir. 

Jioss's HdenorCi p. 104. 

**Firmariu8f ane mail-payer, ane mailer, or mail- 
man.” Skene Verb. Sign. vo. Firmqrius, 

To Mail, Maill, v. a. To rent, to pay rent 
for. 

“ Gif it be ane man that mailis the hows, and bimis 
it reklesly, he sail amend the skaith eftcr his power, 
^d be banist the towne for three yeiris.” Acts Ja. 
1., 1426, c. 85. Maillie, Skene, c. 75. 

•[MAIL-ESE, Maill-eiss, Male-ess, Mal- 
ice, 8. Disease, illness. Barbour, xx. 73, 
7 5, 493. Pr. mal aise.] 

MAILIE, Maillie, s. 1. An affectionate 
name for a sheep. Gall.; a pet ewe, Dumfr., 
Ayrs. 

[^• Another form of Maiy, Clydes., Loth. ; 
Mall, Mixlie, Ayrs,; and Moll, Molly, 
Aberd., Gl. Shirr J 


Mactaggart derives the term “from Mae the bleat of 
a sheep ;^ut it may be deduced from C. B. ma/, fond, 
doting ; or rather from Gael, meylakh, Ir. maileadh, 
meligh-ain, bleating, meilaicham, “to bleat as a sheep.” 
Hence, as w'ould seem, melinach, a ewe. 

From Bums’s “Death of Poor Mailie," it would 
appear that the tenn is used in Ayrs. also, not merely 
as an arbitrary denomination for an individual, but as 
that of any pet yoxce, 

[MAILLYER, s. Same as Meldek, 
Mellek, Banffs.] 

MAILS, 8. pi. An herb, Ayrs. 

“Chenopodium several species, Ooosefoot, wild 
spinago, or mails." Agr. Surv. Ayrs., p. 675. 

Undoubtedly the same with Milds, Miles, Loth., and 
Midden Mylics, q. v. 

MAILYIE, 5. Tlie name of an old French 
coin. 

“Thatna doniers of France, cortis nor mail yeis be 
tane, nor brocht hamo.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 521. 
V. CORTKS. 

Fr. maillet “a (French) halfpenny; the h.ilfc of a 
penny Cotgr. 

L. B. maillia, mallia, Du Cange gives the san 
account of it, saying that it is the half of a denier or 
penny. He views it as contracted from MedaUia ; and 
considers the latter as itself a corruption of Mctallwm^ 
a wmrd which was [nscribed on some of tlm silver coins 
of Louis the Pious and Charles the Bald. V. vo. Me- 
dal/a. 

MAILYIE, 5. 1. In pi., the jdates or links 

of whi(.*h a coat of mail is composed. 

Vnto him syne Eneas geuin has. 

That hv his vertw wan the Hecuiid place, 

Ane habirgeoim of hirnist mailycisnricht. 

Voug. ViryU, 186, 20. 

Tent, maelk, or biculus, hamus, annului?, Fr. viaifle, 
Ital. magUa. The S. proverb, “ Many mni/yiew makes 
an haubermoun,” is evidently of Fr. origin. Maillc i 
maille on fait Ics haubergeons ; Cotgr., vo. Maille, 

2. Network. 

Hir kirtill suld be of dene Constance, 

La.sit with itisum liife. 

The mailyeis of continwance, 

For nevir to rcniufe. 

Uenrymne, Jiannalyne Poem^s, p. 103. 

Teut. maelk van hei net, the meshes of a net. 

To MAIN, r. a. To bemoan, S. V. Mene, v. 

Main, Mayne, Mane, a. Moan, lamenta- 
tion, S. 

He saw the Sothroun miiltipliand mayr, 

And to hyin self oft wald he mak his imym. 

Off his gud kyne thai had slane mony ane. 

Wallace, i. 189, MS. V. Mkne. 

MAIN, Mane, Mayne, .. 1. Might ; 

properly, strength of body. 

Schir Jhon the Grayme, that nickill was off inaynef 

Amang thaim raid with a gud sper in hand : 
fyrst he slew that he befor him ' \ 

Wallace, vii. 702, MS. 

2. Courage, valour, 

Asseinbill now your routis here present, 

And into feild defend, as men of mane. 

Your king Turnus, he be not reft nor slane. 

* Douy. Virgil, 417, 42. 
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[ 3 . Patience, endurance, Orkn.] 

This word is also used in E. But Johnson does not 
properly express its sense, when he renders it violence, 

A.'S. maegmt Isl. moj/n, magnitudo viriuin, G. 
Andr. ; from mep-a, posse. 

MAINE BREAD, Main-bred, 5. Appar- 
ently manchet-bread. 

** Farder thair was of meattis, wheat bread, maine I 
bread, and ginge bread, with fleshis beiff and mutton,” 
Ac. Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 345. Mainbread in other 
editions. 

“ The bread of mane,'* says Mr. Pinkerton, ** seems 
to have been enriched with spices.” Hist. Scot., ii. 
433. V. Mane. Breid of Mane, 

[To MAINGIE, Mingie, v, a. To mix con- 
fusedly, to crowd, Ayrs., Banffs. V. 
Ming.] 

[Maingie, 5. A confused, mixed mass ; hence 
also, confusion, disorder, Clydes.] 

MAINLIE, adn. Apparently for meanly. 

“After they were apprehended, they were all put 
into English ships, and hot mainlie used. ” LamonPs 
Diary, p. 41. 

MAIN-RIG, adv. A tern; applied to land, 
of which the ridges arc possessed alternately 
by different individuals, Fife; exactly 33^1011. 
with Runrig. 

This term has every appearance of being very an- 
cient, os compounded of A.-S. maetie, Su.-G. men, Alem. 
meen, communis, and ri(f, a ridge. The A.-S. term is 
often used with the augmentative prefixed, ge-nutene, 
as Tout, ghe-meen ; q. “ridges held in common,” 
Thus A. -S. gemame laes is rencTered compescuus ager ; 
Lye. 

MAIN’S MORE, «. F ree grace or goodwill, 
Ayrs. 

“ Some thought it wasna come to — pass, that ye 
would ever consent to let Miss Ma^ tak him, though 
he had the main's more." Sir A. Wylie, iii. 221. 

This, 1 am informed, is a Gael, phrase. Maihamh- 
nos more, pron. maaniah more, great grace, complete 
pardon. 

MAIN SWEAT. The vulgar name of the 
violent perspiration whicli often immediately 
precedes death, S. 

Perhaps from A.-S. maegn, vis, robur, q, that by 
which the strength of the body is evaporated. 

It is also called the Deaih-sweat. 

MAINS, Maines, 8 . The farm attached to 
the mansion house on an estate, and in 
former times usually possessed by the pro- 
prietor, S. This in E. is sometimes called 
the demesne. 

“Gif there be twa Tuainnes perteining to ony man 
that is deceased, the principall maines suld not be 
divided, bot suld remaine with his aire and suc- 
cessour, without division ; togidder with the principal 
messuage.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Manerium. 

He renders it, q. “domotne landes ; or terras domU 
nicales, because they ar laboured and inhabited be the 


Lorde and proprietar of the samin ibid. L. B. 
mans-us, mans-a, fundus com certo modo.— ifons- 

us, DominicatnSj-^Tgrofxivuiet p^ulians domini mansus, 
quern dominus ipse colebat, oujusque fniotus percipie- 
nt ; Du Cange. V. Manys. 

MAINTO, Mento, s. To be in one’s mainto^ 
to be under obligations to one ; ow^ 0’ one’s 
mento^ no longer under obligations to one, 
Aberd. 

MAIR, Maibe, Mare, b. 1 . An officer 
attending a sheriff or ordinary judge, for 
executing summonses and letters of dili- 
gence, and for arresting those accused of 
any trespass, S. 

This is conjoined with Messeiiger as mon. 

“ It were absurd to make either the Sheriff or Lyon 
accountable for the malversations of their mavrs or 
messengers; but here the sheriff-officers were only 
brought pro more." Fountainh. Dec. Suppl. iv. 664. 

“ Fra thyne furth, it is statute and ordanit^ that ilk 
officiar of the kingis, as Maire, or kinns Seriand, and 
Barronne Seriand, sail not pas in the oountrie, na 
Barronne Seriand in the Barronny, but ane home and 
his wand.” Acts Ja. I., 1426, c. 110, Edit. 1566. 

“It is ordanit, that al Mairis and Seriandis arreist 
at the Schireffis bidding, albeit that na partie foUowar 
be, all trespassouris.” Ibid., 1436, c. 140. 

According to Skene, “the Kings Maire is of ane 
greater power and authoritie, nor the messengers or 
officiars of annes, and speciallie in justice aires, and 
puipshing of trespassors.” De Verb. Sign. vo. Mama. 

An officer of this description is now commonly de- 
nominated a Sheriff's Mair, S. 

2 . Maire of fee. A hereditary officer under 
the crown, whose power seems to have 
resembled that of sheriff-substitute in our 
times. 

The power of this officer might extend either to 
one district in a county, or to the whole. He might 
appoint one or more deputies, who were to discharge 
the duty belonging to their office immediately in his 
name. 

“A Mair of fee, qnhether he be Mair of the schiref- 
dome, cr of part, sail haue power to present ane 
sufficient persoun or personnis, A habill to the Schiref 
in court to be deputis vnder him. — He sail schaw none 
vther power in his attaichmentis, na in his summoundis 
making, bot allanerly the precept of his ouerman, the 
quhilk commandis him to mak the summoundis. ” Acts 
Ja. I., 1429, c. 126, Edit. 1566. 

Skene, in An inserted explanation, calls “the Mair 
of fee, Schiref in that part." Stat, David II. o. 51, s. 
6. Vicecomites in hac parte, Marg. Lat. Elsewhere, 
he complains that “now the said office is given in fee 
and heritage to Maires qffee, ouha knowis nocht their 
office : bot ar idle persones, ana onely dois dilkenoe iiv, 
taking vp of their fees, from them to q^om they do 
na gud, nor service to the King.” De verb. Sig^. vo. 
Marus. 

In the reign of Alexander II., this office was not 
reckoned unworthy of the rank of an earl ; and it had 
powers attached to it, to the exercise of which he had 
no claim merely as a nobleman. 

“Na Earle, nor his servants may enter in the lands 
of anie freeholders haldand of the King, or take vp 
this vnlaw ; bot onlie the Earle of Fife : and he may 
not enter as Earle ; bot as Mair to the King of the 
Earldome of Fife, for yptaking of the lungs deTOes and 
richts.” Stat. Alex. ll., c. 15, s. 8. 
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Skene yiews the term, M<Ur of fee as synon. with 
Toochtnderach, 

•*lt ia neoessare that the executer of the summons 
eall declare and exprime in his executions, his awin 
proper name, with the name of his office : As gif he be 
the Kin^ McUr or his Toscheoderach [ane aerjeand, 
ano (^fiactr, ane Mair of Jie) or anie other name of 
office perteining to the execution of summons.’* Reu. 
Mai. L 0 . 6, s. 7. ^ 

Toeeheoderach, harbarum nomen, priscia Scotis, et 
Hybemis naitatum pro Serjando, vel Sorvionte Curiae, 
qui literas citatorias mandat exsecutioni. Et apud 
intermretes Juris Civilis Nunciua dicitur. David II. 
Bex fiksotiae dedit et concessit Joanni Wallace suo 
Armi-gero, et fldeli, offlcium Senandiae Comitatua de 
Carrik, quod offlcium, Toachadorech dicitur, vulgtS, 
ane mair of fee. Not. ad loo. Lat. 

1 am inclined, however, to think that Skene is mis- 
taken here, and that the Toacheoderach was indeed the 
deputy of the JfcwV of fee. For in the text they seem 
to be distin^ished : — Si fuerit Marm Domini Rogis, 
vel Toedieoaerach ipsius, vel aliquod nomen officii per- 
tinentis ad summonitionem faciendam. According to 
this view, ipaiue refers immediately to Marua; not to 
Rejoie, as Skene has understood it. 


The same distinction occurs in another place. 

**Scho sail gang to the principal Mare of that 
schirefdome, or to the Toscheoderach gif he can be 
found.” ^ Maj. IV., c. 8, s. 3. Ad capitalcm 
Marum illius comitatus, wl ad Toscheoderach. 

If we could suppose, indeed, that Skene quoted 
the very words of the charter of David II., it would 
confirm his view. But he seems merely to subjoin 
Ills own explanation of the term, when he says ; 
Dicitur vulgo, aiie mair of fee. 

Boece makes the Toach^oderaeh to be nothing more 
than a thief -catcher. Thus he explains the term ; 
Latine emissarii lictores, seu furum et latrouum in- 
dagatores. Hist. Ind, vo. l^ochcderach. 

The term was also used to denote the office itself. 
Hence it is thus explained by Skene. 

** Tocheoderachet ane office or jurisdiction, not vn- 
likc to ane Baillerie, speciallie in the Isles and Ilie- 
landes. For the 9. Mart. 1654, Neill Mack Neill 
disponed and analied to James Mack Oneil, the lands of 
Gya, and vthers, with the Toschodairach of Kintyro.” 
De Verb. Sign. 

The term mi^t at first view seem to have some 
affinity to Gael. Toahf Toahkhf primarily, the beginning 
or fiirst part of anything ; sometimes, the front of the 
battle ; hence, Toahich, the loader of the van of an 
army. But, from its determinate meaning, it appears 
to be merely a corruption of Gael, and Ir. teachdaire, 
a messenger, or teachdaireacht, a message. It may in- 
deed be supposed, that tosh or toahich has been prefixed, 
as signifying that he was the first or principall messenger 
under the hereditary Mair, 

The farther back we trace the office of Mair, the 
gMter appears itsdi^itv. The Pictish Chronicle, A. 
938, mentions the death of Dubican, Moinnair of 
The same title occurs in the Annals of 
I^wr, for the year 1032. Maolbryd is styled 
^ Murmor of Mureve,” or Moray. In these Annals, 
description of a battle between the Norwegians 
•p? Constantin, A. 921, Murmora are named as 
chiefs on Constantin’s side : and, A. 1014, Doucl, a 
gwat Murtmr of Scotland, is killed with Brian Bor- 
Phfiterton’s Enquiry, ii, 185. 

Mr. Pink, observes, that “this title seems equi- 
vsMt to thane or tariff adding, “But I know not if 
Tw where else to be fouim.” The late learned 
W Donald Smith, whose early death every friend of 
the literature of our country must deplore, had the 
•sate idea. “ Mormhair was the highest title of no- 
among the ancient Scots, and still continues, 
among the speakers of Oaelio, to be applied to^rl or 


lord, as hanandior* air is to countess.” Report Comm. 
Highland Soc., App. p. 269. 

Did we pay any regard to the order of enumera- 
tion observed by Wyntown, we would infer that the 
Mair was inferior, not only to the but to the 
Baron, or at least nearly on a level with the latter. 
Speakingly of the conduct of William of Normandy, 
after the conquest, ho says ; 

And to the mare aykkynies, 

Of Lordis, that mast mychty wes, 

Thaire eldast Barn)’^, and tnare Ayris 
Of Erlys, Barnys, and of Marys, 

For Ostage gret he t\ik alsua, 

And delyveryd til hym war tha ; 

He send thame all in Normandy. 

Crony kil, vii. 2. 12. 

Prom the passage quoted alx)vo, from the statutes 
of Alexander II., with respect to MakdutI, it ap- 
pears that the office of “Mair to the King of the 
Earlcdom of Fife,” was one of the hereditary privi- 
leges granted to his family. This was probably in 
consideration of his signal service in bringing Malcolm 
Canmoro to the crown ; although it is not particularly 
mentioned among the honours which ho claimed as his 
reward. From the marginal note to the statute of 
Alexander II., (^umimhamo, in his Essay on the 
Inscription on Makdufrs Cross, not only infers, “ that 
the Earl of Fife was Marns Regia Comitatua de Fif," 
but “makes the words graven upon the cross, to 
relate to the privileges of the regality the king gave to 
him, and to the asylum or girth.” V. Sibbafd’s Fite, 
p. 219. 

Robert II. granted a charter “to John Wynd, of 
the office of MaMiip Principal vie. Aberdeen, witli 
the lands of Petmukstoun, whilk land and office 
Robert de Keith, son to William de Keith Marshal of 
Scotland, resigned. ” Robertson’s In<le.x of Charters, 
p. 121, No. 71. 

During the same ndgn, a charter is granted “ to 
William Hcrowart, of the office of Mairahip of the east 
quarter of Fife, with the land called the Mairtoun, 
whilk William Mair resigned.” Ibid., p, 120, No. OS. 
From the connection, it is probable, that some ancestor 
of the latter had received his surname from his office. 

Pcrhajis it was the same laud that was afterwards 
given to William Fleming, who received “the office of 
Mair-of-fer of the barony of Carale [Crail], with tin* 
land of Martoun, and the aero called Pulterland. 
belonging to said office.” Ibid., p. 127, No. 25. 

Mr. Heron has said, that “the tramient dignity of 
Murmor in the Scottish history, and that of iart intro- 
duced into England, and more permanently estab- 
lished, are both of Ilanish origin.” Hist. Scotland, 
i. Sect., 2. p. 148, 149. He refers to Mallet’s Nor- 
thern Antiquities, and Johnstono's Antiq. Cclto-Scand. ; 
but in that loose mode of quotation that generally 
characterises his work. I have not been able to find 
this word in either of the books referred to. 

It would seem tfiat Murmor, or more properly Mor- 
mair, is immediately of Gaelic origin. For Ir. mor- 
moor not only signifies a lord mayor, but a high stew- 
ard ; V. Obrien. Shaw renders Gael, mormfumr, “a 
lord mayor, a high steward, an earl, lord.” It is evi- 
dently from mor, great, and mxMtr, “a steward, an 
officer, a servant ; formerly, a baron,” id. “ 
says Obrien, “among the Scots, was anciently the same 
with Baron, afterwanls, and maornwr, with Earl.” 
C. B. tnaer, a ruler, a governor ; Arm. maier, the head 
of a village, whence perhaps Fr. maire, a mayor, anc. 
maier. 

This assertion of Obrien, that among the Scots 
Maormor was anciently the same with Earl, is con- 
firmed by what is said by Sir Robert Gordon. 

“ The Earl of Soutlierland — is yet to this day called 
in Irish, or old Scottish language, Morwair CaUe;y, that 
is, t^e ^rl of Cattey, so that the bishoprick took the 
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denomination rather from Cattejr, (which is the whole), 
then from Catt^-ues, which is but a part of the 
dyacie.” Hist, ^rls of Suthorl., p. 434. 

Mormhaovt as the term is written by Shaw, is pro- 
nounced Morvair, 

But this term was by no moans confined to the Celt- 
ic. It occurs, in a variety of forms, in th%Gothic and 
other lan^ages. Alem. mer, a prince ; whence, Marco- 
inert the lord of the marches, Inguimer-U8, the prince 
of the youth, Chlodo-mirt an illustrious prince. 0. 
Tout, wan, ware, illustrious, celebrated ; A.-S. maere, 
id. 0. Sw. mir, a king, according to Rudbeck. 
Hence, says Schilter, speaking of this radical term, 
Mayor hodie pro praefecto, rectoro villae, Villicus, 
Jlofmmter; Gl. Teut. Chald. Syr. war, a lord; Turc. 
emii't Arab. cw»V, a prince, a governor ; in anc. Ind. 
7noTt moert a king ; Pers. wir, a lord ; Tartar, mir, a 
prince. 

3. The first magistrate of a royal borough, a 
Provost, or Mayor. 

The Mayr ansuer’d, said. Wo wald gyff ransoun, 

To pass your way, and der no mayr the loan. 

Wallace, viii. 872, MS. 

“That the Mair and Baillie sail be chosen be the 
sicht and consideration of the communitie.” Stat. 
Gild., c. 34. 

The l.^rovost, or Mayor, of Edinburgh seems for- 
merly to have been distinguished from other officers, 
to whom tlie same name bmonged, by being called the 
•maister Mair. 


The nomber of thame lluit wer tliair, 

I sail descriue thame as 1 cay ; 

My Lord, J meric the maister Mair, 

Tlio Prouest ane inaist prudent man : 

With the haill counsall of the toun, 

Ilkaiie cled in a voluet goun. 

BureVs Entry Q. 16yO. Watson's Coll. , ii, 14. 

It was written in the same manner in 0. E. 

“My Lord Mayr, Sir John Guillott Knyght, com- 
pany d of the Alcfermcn, reseyved the said Queue 

very mykcly. And after, they rod befor Hyr to the 
Mother Church, the sayd Mayre beryng his Masse.** 
Q. Margaret’s (Daughter to Hon. VII.) Journey to 
Scotland, Leland’s Collect., iv. 271. 

Laiigland seems to use it in the sense of Judge. 
Saloman the sage, a sermon he made 
For uiiicud Mayres, and men that kene lawos ; 

And tolde hem this temo, that I tel tiiinke, 

Jynis deuorabit tabcmacula eoi'um, qui libentcraccipiunt 
viunera. 

P. Ploughman, Fol. 13, a. 
Elsewhere it is conjoined \r\t\\ judge. 

Therefore I red you renkes, that rich be on this earth, 
Apon triiste of your treasure, tricntales to haue, 

Bo yo noucr the bolder, to breaks the ten hestes ; 

And namely ye maistors, mayres, & judges, 

That haue the welth of this world, « for wise men be 
holdeu. 

Ibid., Fol. 39, a. 


In another place, it would seem to denote only an 
officer of a couii; of justice, as equivalent to the sense 
in which it is still used in S. 


l^hal neither king no knight, constable ne mayre, 
Ouerleade the common, ne to the court sommoue, 

Ne put hem in panel, to done hem plight her truth. 

Ibid., Fol 16, b. 

Where governors occurs in our version, Wiclif uses 
the term meyrte. “ And to meyrxs or presidentis, and 
to kyngis ye schul be led for me in witnessyng to hem, 
and to the hethen men,” Matt. x. 18. The Gr. word 
is inefiovai. 

In addition to the etymological hints given under 
sense 2, I shall only observe that mair, as denoting a 
magistrate, or mayor, has been generally, but impro- 
perly, derived from Lat. major. It is most probable 


that the Lat. compar. is from the same root with onr 
theme, or with S. matr, greater, q. v. Maer, says 
Keysler, etiam Celtis praepositns est, a qua voce mallem 
Anglorum Major {Mayor) arcessere, quam e Latino 
fonte. Antiq. Septent., p. 395* 

MAIE. 1. As an adj.^ more, greater. V. 

Mare. 


2. As an adv.^ besides ; used in the sense of 
moreover, or S. mairattour^ q. in addition 
to what has been already said,” 

“ Item, ten pece of caippis, chasubles, and tunioles, 
all of claith of gold.**--Marg. “In Merche, 1567, I 
deliverit thre of the farest quhilk the Q. [Qheen] gaif 
to the Lord Bothuil. And mmr take for hir sell ane 
caip, a chasable, foure tunicles, to mak a bed for the 
king. All brokin and cuttit in her awin presence.” 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 156. 

This bed scorns to nave been made for the prince 
James, acknowledged as Idnq when the marginal notes 
were made. This gift had been made to Bothwell 
in the month following that in which Damley was 
murdered. For in the precedit^ page, it is said of 
another article, in Marg. “In Feb., 1667, sex peoes 
wes tynt in the K. chalmer.” 

“Item, mair Mr. Johnne Balfoure deliverit ane 
mytir to Madam mosel de Ralle, quhilk mytir was en- 
rychit with sindrie stones not verie fyne, all the rest 
coverit with small perlis.” Ibid., p. 167. 

Mair is evidently synon. with Item, which is gener- 
ally used in these cunous Inventories. V. Mare. 


Maibatoub, adv. Moreover, S. B. 

“ Mairatour, the same Apostle sais thus : In hoc est 
charftas, &c.’* Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1551, 
Fol 17, b. 

And mair aitoure, his mind this mony day, 

Gatclins to Nory there, my dother, lay. 

Ross's Melenore, p. 101. 

V. Atour. 


Maib By Token, adv. 

S. 


Especially, South of 


Ane Buldna speak ill o’ the dead — watr hy token, 
0 * ane’s cummer and neighbour— but there was queer 
things said about a leddy and a bairn or she left the 
Craigbumfoot. ” Antiquary, iii. 237. 

The import of the phrase seems to be, “the more, 
to give an example.” It is allied in signification to the 
phraseology usea in Angus, To the mair mem tahin, 
V. Takin. 


Maibouib, Maiboub, adv. Moreover. 


“ Malrouir thow so doand, condemnis thi awin saule 
to panis eternal, because that thou forsakis vtterly thi 
Lord God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, Fol. 17, a. 


[MAIRCH, Maikchin, «. Boundary ; also, 
bounds, extent, limits, Clydes.] 

[Mairch-ditch, 8. March-ditch, boimdaiy, 

[Mairch-dyke, 8. March-dyke, boundary, 
S.] 

MAIRDAL, Mairdil, adj. Of greater bulk 
than ordinary; hence, heavy, unwieldy. 
A mairdil womaii^ a woman who either from 
size or bodily infirmity moves heavily, Ang. 


MAIRT, 8. An ox or cow killed and salted 
foi; winter provision. V. Mart. 
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MAIS. [An errat. for Maist.] 

Prodent, maif gent, tak tent and prent the wordia 
IntOl tw hilL 

Scottf Bannatyne Poema^ p. 201. 
Candour requires that I should insert the following 
maxfdpaX note on this word by Sir W. Scott. 

The instance seems to be an error of a 
transoriber for maist gent.’* 

MAISCHLOOH, a. Mixed grain. V. 
Mashlin. The article might properly be 
transferred to this orthography. 

A learned friend remarks : ** Perhaps from its varie- 
gated or spotted appearance, when inoile into bread, it 
may be derived from Su.-G. masiig, scabiosus, fromnukr, 
macula ; whence Measles^ Ac.” 

MAIS’D, part adj. Mellow; as “ a mai8\i 
apple/’ one that has become mellow, Fife. 

Evidently the same word, used in a literal and more 
original sense, with dfeise, Maiset to mitigate, q. v. 
See also Ameisb. 

To MAISE, Mbyse, v. n. To incorporate, to 
unite into one mass, S. B. V. Meise. 

MAISEB^ d. A drinking-cup. V. Masae. 

MAISERY, 8, Oorr. of the name Margery^ 
or Marjory^ Moray. V. Saubit. 

[MAISIE, Maisy, d. A fonn of Marion, 
but properly of Margery, Ayrs. V. May.] 

[MAISIE-MAIZIE, d. A net witli wide 
meshes made of twisted straw ropes, Orkn. 
and Shetl. Isl. mmd, a box or basket of 
wicker-work, and applied to any kind of 
reticulated work ; Sw. rmskay Dan. niaskei I 
a mesh.] 

[MAISK, adj. Bashful, Orkn.] 

MAISS, Mays, Mayse, 3rd p. v. Makes. 

Fredom mayse man to hailf liking. 

Jiarb(ni,Ty i. 220. 

In MS. mayss, V, also xii. 252. 

Hcyr the thryd elde now tayis end. 

That, as the Ebrewy mays ws keiuie, 

Contenys nyne hundyr yhero 
And twa, gyf all wele rekynyd were. 

Wyntown^ iii. 3. 170. 

MAIST, Mast, adj. 1. Most, denoting 
number or quantity, S. 

Off Scotland the ^naist party 
Thai had in till thair cumpany. 

Barbour, ii. 215, MS. 

0. E. meste, greatest. 

Thine fon heth in ech half, A this ys the in^este doute. 

It. Olouc., p. 114. 

2. (greatest in size, S. 

I^esche vere to burgioun herbis and suoit flouris, 

The hate somer to nuris come ol houris, 

And btede al kynd of foulis, fysche, and heist, 

Heru^ to rendir his frutis inaiat and leist, 

Wyntir to snyh the erth wyth frost and schoiiris. 

Doug, Virgil, 308, 21. 

3. Greatest ia rank. 

^oaus, and Knowt hys swne, then 
l^eftanys ware, and masie oure-men 


Of that straynge natyowne, 

That maid this felle dystrwetyown. 

Wyntown, vi. 15. 104. 

..jliane of that land 

Scho quene was made the crown lierand, 

Ibitl., vii. 10. 321.^ 

Moe8.-G. maists, A.-S. maest, Isl. Su.-G. mest, id. 

Maist, Mast, adv, 1. Most, S. 

Thare ma<le wes a gret mawngory, 

Quhare gaddryd ware the 7tuuit worthy. 

Wyntown, vii. 4. 40. 

2. Almost, S. 

**Afaist dead seldom helps the kirkyard,” Aug. It 
ia thus expressed in Ijanarks. ; ** It’s long ere oo; */i to 
die fill the kirkyard,” 

Ye may speak plainer, lass, gin ye incline. 

As, by your mumping, I nuiist guess your luiml. 

She I'r i/s' Poems, p. 94. 

Mai8TLIN8, ado. Mostly, S. 

This has been viewed as the same with Genu. 
meistins, id. But it is formed by the addition of tlu* 
termination to 8. maist, V. Lingis. 

Maistly, ado, 1. For the most or greatest 
part, S. Maistlies^ Ettr. For. 

2. Almost, nearly, S. 

An’ lii-sty lluids were dealt about. 

All’ .some were maistly tlirappl’il, 

* Cock's Sift>/>lt’ Strains, p. 130. 

MAISTER, Mastek, «. 1. A liimllonl, u 

proprietor of an estate, S. 

** Gif ano dwclles vpon land perteining to ano trie 
man, and as ane husband man, lialdes lands of him ; 
and ho happiii to deceis ; his maister sail haue the best 
oaver or beast — of his cattell.” (^uon. Attach, c. 23, 
s. 1. 

‘In harvest the farmer must, if a fair day otler, 
assist when calletl out in cutting down his landlord s 
(or as here termed his jtuLster's) crop, though ho leavt; 
his own entirely neglected, and exposed to bail 
weather.” I*. Wick, Caithn. Statist. Ace., x. 17. 

The word, in this sense, being used in relation to 
tenants, is evidently a remnant of the old feudal sys- 
tem. 

2. In composition, like master^ E., it is often 
used to denote wliat is chief or principal in 
Its kind ; as nialster-street, the chief or 
principal street, Doug. V., 51, 8, &c. 
Mayater-man seems cf|ui valent to Lord, 

A maysler-inan cald Feretawclio, — 

And otlicr mayster-nmi than; fy ve 
Agayno the Kvng than ras holy we. 

Wyntown, vii, 7. 201. 

Feretawch or Ferchard, hero called a muystermtn, 
is designed by Fordun Comes de Strathern, Ah 
Wyntown speaks of “othir fyvo maystcr-inen, ” we 
learn from Fordun that six earls were engaged in this 
rebellion. Maysier-men, however, as used by Wyn- 
town, may denote great men in general ; corresponding 
to majorihus in Fordun. Concitatis regni majoribus, 
sex comites, Ferchard scilicet comes de Strathern tt 
alii quinque. Scotichron. Lib. 8, c. 4. 

Maister man is also used as e^iui valent to Dekyn, i.e., 
the deacon of an incorporated trade in a royal borough. 

“ That in ilk tovnc — of ilk sindry craft vsyt tharin 
thar be chosyn a wyss man of thar craft, — the quhilk 
■all be haldyn Dekyn or maister man oure the layff for 
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the tyme till him aagignyt till assay & ^^ouorne all 
workis that l>6i8 made the workmen of his craft, sua 
that the kingis lieges be nocht defraudyt & scathyt in 
tyme to cum as thai haue bene in tyme bygane throw 
vntrew men of craftis/’ Pari. Ja. I., A. 1424, Acts 
^Ed., 1814, p. 8. 

H. A designation given, by the courtesy of the 
(country, to the eldest son of a Baron or 
Viscount, conjoined with the name from 
which his father takes his title, S. 

** About this time the Lord Banff and Master of 
Banff's grounds were plundered, and the master (his 
father being in Edinburgh) unhappily hurt a serjeant.’* 
Spalding, ii. 263. 

Mr. Pinkerton, speaking of the Laird^ says; “His 
tenants indeed called him Master^ not landlord, but 
this was a slavish relique of the days of villenage : 
and hence aj^xiarently the Scottish phrase of MasteVt 
for the heir apparent to an estate, thus Master of 
Huntley, of Darnley, and the like, frequent in our 
history and records, and still retained where there is 
no second title.” Hist. Scotl., i. 366. 

4. The name given to a fanner by those 
who are employed by him, S. 

upon the morn the master looks 
To see gin a’ lus fowk hao hooka. 

— When they ha’e a’ their places ta’on, 

The master gangs frae ane to ano. 

The Har'st Rig, at. 17, 20. 

Su.-G. mester denotes a landholder, mesterman, an 
architect ; Mod. Sw. maestmian , — one who certainly 
gets the mastery, — an executioner, a hangman. 

The term Master has generally been viewed as radi- 
cally from Lat. MaaHer, But it may be questioned 
whether, in some of the Northern dialects at least, it 
may not claim a Gothic origin. It occurs in almost all 
the dialects of this language; Alem. mestar, Germ. 
melster, Belg. meester, Isl. meistare, Dan. mester ; as 
well as in C. B. mexstr, A.-S. maester was used as 
early as the reign of Alfred. As Lat. magister is 
evidently from magis, more, A.-S. maester may bo 
from maest, most, greatest ; Alem. meistar, from meist, 
id., &c. V. Hire. 

Maister, Mastir, 5. 1. Dominion, powder, 

authority; [as of a master, or, of the stronger 
party.] 

This Ayr was set in Jun the auchtand day, 

And nlaynly cryt, na fre man war away. 

The Scottis inarweld, and pes.s tane in the laud, 

Quhy luglissmon sic maistir tuk on hand. 

Wyntoum, vii. 66, MS. 

[This form, which is like a link between maister, and 
maistrie, is still used in the West of S. ; thus, “An ye 
jist guide him richt, ye’ll hae the maister o’ him in a’ 
thing,” Ayrs., Renfrs.] 

2. Service, exertion, execution. 

^ On Sotheron men full mokill maister thai wrocht. 

Wallace, ix. 629, MS. 
With XL men Cristall in bargane haid, 

Agayne viii scor, and mekill mastir maid, 

Slew that captayne, and mony cniell man. 

Ibid,, vii. 1283, MS. 

3. Resistance, opposition. 

Bot Sotheroun men durst her no castell bald, — 

Saiff one Morton, a Capdaiie fers and fell. 

That held Dunde, Ilian Wallace wald nocht duell. 
Thiddyr he past, and lappyt it about.— 

Thow sail forthink sic maister for to mak. 

All Ingland soil off the exeiuple tak. 

Wallace, ix. 1846, MS. 


Matsterfuli., Maistebfou, adj. 1. DifScult, 
arduous, requiring great exertion. 

Till Erie Malcome he went vpone a day, 
llie Lennox haile he had still in his hand ; 

Till King Eduuard he had nocht than maid band. 

That land is strait, and mmsterfuU to wyn, 

Gud men of armyss that tyme was it within. 

WaUau, Iv. 169, Ma 

2. Strong, sturdy, imperious, using violence. 
Maisterfull beggarisy a designation conjoined 
with that of Somaris, are such as t^e by 
force, or by putting house-holders in fear. 
Maisterfull partie, an expression descriptive 
of rebels. 

“For the away putting of Somaris, oner-lyaris, A 
maisterfull heggaris, with hors, bundis, or vther gadis, 
that all officiaris— tak one inquisition at ilk court that 
they hald, of the foirsaid thingis.” Ja. II. 1449, c. 
21, Edit. 1566. 

“ For eschewing of greit and maisterfull tbift and 
rcif, it is ordanit, that the Justice do law out throw 
the realme, and qnhair he may not hald justice of 
maisterfull men, he sail verifie and certifie the King 
thairof.” Ibid., 1449, c. 27. 

— “ God of his grace hes send our Souerane lord sic 
progressis and prosperitie, that all his rebellis and bre- 
kans of bis justice, ar remonit out of his realme, and 
na maisterfull partie remanand, that may cause ony 
broking in his realme.” Ibid., 1467, c. 102. 

Maistbrfullie, adv. Violently, with the 
strong hand. 

“Gif ony man maiaterfullie takis ane uther, and 
haldis his persoun in captivitie, until the time he ob- 
teno any contract, — the samin is of none avail, force, 
nor effect.” A. 1616, Balfour’s Pract., p. 182. 

“ Maisterfullie brak wp the durris, k theifteouslie 
sta & tuk away gudis,” Ac. Aberd. Rog. 

Maistekschip, «. A title of respect for- 
merly given to the Magistrates of Aberdeen. 

— “ Ane abill conwenyent discreit man to be mais- 
ter of the Gramer Skoull, beseikand thair Maister^ 
schippis A the haill towne to ressaue hym thankfully 
for SIC steid A plcsur he mycht do thaim.” Aberd. 
Reg., V. 16. 

“Quhairforl beseyk your Maisterschippia ye wald 
compel be justice,” Ac. Ibid., V. 17. 

Maistrie, Maistry, Mastry, t. 1. Display 
of force, power, or authority ; in pi., forces. 

•Inglis men, with jpret maistryss, 

Come with thair out in Lowtbian ; 

And soue till Edynbuigh ar gane, 

•, xviii 260, MS. 

2. [Mastery, victory, open violence. 

Ye mycht se be suld occupy 

Throw slycht, that he ne mycht throw maistry, * 

Bwrb(mr,\ 112.] 

— This Ceneus, qubilk than gat the vuUsiry, ' 

Beliue Tumus with ane dart dede gart ly. 

Doug^ Viryil, 297, 49. 

0, Fr. maistrie, authority, power, Gl. Rom. Rdse. 

3. Art, ability. 

And fele, that new of wer ar sley, 

In till the lang trew sail dey : 

And othir in thair sted sail ryss, 

That sail conn litill of mastryss, 

JBorAmr, xix. 182, MS. 

Fr. maistrie, “mastery, authority, oommand ; also, 
skill, artificialness, expert workmanship Cotgr. 
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[Maistris, Maistrys, Mastris, Mastrice, 5. 
1, Mastery, superiority, superior forces. 

And that, that suld be owris off rycbt, 

Throw thar <maistrya thai occupy ; 

And wald alsua, for owtyne mercy, 

Giff thai had mycht, distroy ws all. 

Wftour, iv. 624, MS. 

2. A feat of skill, service. 

The hand did than sa gret matstrysy 
That he held ay forout change, 

Eftre the rowte quhar wes the King. 

Barbour ^ vl 666, MS. 

O. Fr. maistriaef skill ; “ arrogance, hauteur, superi- 
ority qu^on a ou qu’on s’arroge ; art, induatrie.” Bur- 

guy.] 

MAISTER, 8. Urine, properly what is stale, 
S. Hence maister laiglen^ a wooden vessel 
for holding urine ; maistev-canny an earthen 
vessel applied to the same use, S. 

Wi’ mmter laiglen^ like a brock, 

He did wi' stink maist smoro him. — 

You’re neither kin to pat nor pan ; 

Nor uly pig, nor niaister’cann. 

Fcrgu^aon'a Poemay ii. 63, 65. 

. ** Take near a tub-full of old master or urine 
[chamber-lye], and mix it with as much salt, as when 
dissolved, will make an egg swim. —Put therein as 
much of your wheat you design to sow as it can con- 
veniently hold,” &c. Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 262. 

I find that Gael, maister signifies urine. 

Can this have any affinity to Moes.-G. maUtsty a 
dunghill, Belg. meaty dung, mest-eny to dung ? 

Maister-can, «. An earthen vessel used for 
preserving chamber-lye. 

She’s dung down the bit skate on the brace, 

And ’tis fa’en in the sowen kit ; 

’Tis out o’ the sowen kit — 

And ’tis into the maiater-can ; 

It will be sae fiery sa’t, 

’Twill poison our goodman. 

TPaZ/^(m/a’ the Only llertVa CoU.y ii. 139. 

Maister-tub, t. A wooden vessel used for 
preserving chamber-lye, S. 

MAIT, Mate, adj. 1. Fatigued, overpowered 
with weariness. 

Thare fa thay did assailye and inuade, 

Sa long, quhil that by fors he was ouerset, 

And of the heuy byroin sa mait and het, 

Th&t his micht failyeit. — 

J)mg. Virgily 417, 17. 

“ Wery and mate,'* Bellend, Cron., Fol. 22, h. 

2. Confounded, overwhelmed with terror. 

Afrayit of the ferlie echo stude sic aw. 

And at the first blenk become scho maU‘y 
Naturale hete left her membris in sic state, 

Quhill to the ground aU mangit fell scho doun. 

Doug, Virgily 78, 13. 
For mate I lay downe on the ground, 

So was I stouayd in that stounde. 

Ywainey v, 427. RUaon^a E, M, Rom. 

3. Despirited, dejected. 

l^e lordia, that than in logland wore, 

Feld tbame of this a-grevyd sare, 

In peryle and in hard dowt stad, 

Of a gad rede all male and made. 

WynUmut vii. 2. 30. 


4. Stupified, or elevated, by moans of strong 
drink. 



Nyn men was thar, now set in hyo enrage, 
Sum wald haiff liad gud Wallace in that rage, 


Sum wald haiff bound Schir Jhon the Graym 
throucht streutb. 

ix. 1406, MS. 

Rudd, derives^it from 0. Fr. maty overcome, beaten. 
In Gl. Rom. Rose, mat-eVy to vanquish, is moiitioued. 
Tout, matty fossus, has also been roterred to. Wo may 
add to these Su.-G. matty languidus, pro lassitiidiue 
viribus defectus, from Sw. matt-ay Su.-G. moed-tty Isl. 
maed-tty fatigare, molcstia afficoro, mody lassus ; Alom. 
muothey fatigatus, muadey lassus, rnuady lassitudo ; 
Schilter. A.-S. methujy defatigatus, is radically allied. 
The Fr. word is most probably from the Goth. V. 
Muth. 

Mate occurs as a v. in 0. E. “I mate or overcome : 
[Fr.] Je aniattc.” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 299, a. 

MAIT II, s. Son-in-hiw. 

“ Qiihcn king Terquine had socht in sundry partis 
qiihard ony persouii micht bo wourthy to hauo his 
doclitor in manage, thare wos nane fund as wourthy 
to be his maitli as the saitl Servius.” Belloud. T. Liv., 
p. 71. V. Maicii. Perhaps this is the true reading here. 

[MAITHE, 8. A maggot, Banffs., Mcarns. 

Teut. rnade^ "niaadcy id.] 

[To Maithe, p. 71 , To become infested witli 
maggots, ibid.] 

[MAIZIE, 5. A Linden. Ang.] 

To MAeJOR, V, 71 , To prance about, or walk 
backwards and forwards with a military air 
and step, S. 

— “ Mr. Wavcrlcy’s wearied wi’ majoring vondcr 
afore the mucklo pier-glass.” Wavorley, ii. 290. 

“ He cam out o’ the very same bit o’ the wood, 
majoring and looking alx)ut sae like his Honour, that 
they were clean hegiiilod, and thought they had letteii 
aff their gun at crack-brained Sawney, as they ca’ him.” 
Waverley, iii. 238. 

“Then in comes a witch with an ellwand in her 
hand, and she raises the wind or lays it, which ever 
she likes, majors up and down my house, as if she was 
mistress of it,” &c. The Pirate, iii. 53. 

I am at a loss to judge, whether this idea has l)een 
borrowed from the gait of a major in the army, or of a 
f/rMWi-major. When viewing the state of the latter, 
one would rather suppose that he ha<l originated the 
term. Or it may be traced with equal propriety to 
that in:j>ortant personage a major-domo. 

Major-Mindit, adj. Haughty in demeanour; 
q. resembling a military officer, who has 
attained considerable rank, Clydes. [“ Al- 
though I be soger clad, I am major-mindU, 
Morays.”] 

To MAK, Mack, Make, v. n. 1. To com- 
pose poetry. 

Baith John the Ro.<i3 and thou sail squeil and skirle 
Gif eir I heir ocht of your making mair. 

Kenttedy, EvergreeUy ii. 49. 

— - — 0 maistres Mario ! make I pray : 

And put in ure thy worthio vertews all. 

— A pleasant T)oet perfyte sail ye be, 

Maitland PoemSy p. 267. 

Chaucer, id. 
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And eke to me it ie a grete penaunce, 

Sith rimo in English hath soche scarcite, 

To follow word Dv word the curiosite 
Of gransonflour of them that vtiade in Frauuce. 

Complaynt of Vm. 

^ Tent, maeck-enf facere ; Alem. gimahh-on^ componere. 

2. To avail, to be of consequence ; used with 
the negative affixed, It maks na^ it does not 
signify, it is of no consequence ; sometimes 
as one word, maksna^ S. B. 

Sae gin the face be what ye lippen till, 

Ye may hae little cause to roose your skill. 

Maksnay quo she, gin I my hazard tak, 

Small sturt may oilier fouks about it niak. 

Rosa's HdenorCy p. 85. 

Nae doubt ye’ll think her tackling braw, 

But well ken we that imksna a’ ; 

Gin she sud ony water draw. 

Shirre/'s Poe7)iay p. 254. 

3. To counterfeit, to assume prudish airs. 

Wow, quod Malkin, hyd yow ; 

Quhat noidis you to maih it sua ? 

Peblis to the Plaf , st. 8. 

4. To become fit for the peculiar purpose for 
which any thing is intended; as, ^‘Muck 
maun be laid in a heap to mai,” Clydes. 

5. To Mak ajf, or To Mak ajf wi' one’s selfj 
r. n. To scamper off, S. 

6. To Mak at, v, n. To aim a blow at one ; 
as, He maid at mo wi’ his neivc,” Clydes. 

[7. To Mak v. n. To excel, to walk or 
run past ; as, I maid by him in an hour,” 
Clydes.] 

8. To Mak doun, v. a. 1. To dilute, to reduce 
the strength of spirituous liquors, S. 

2. To prepare. To mak doun a bed, to 
fold down the bed-clothes, so as to 
make it ready for being entered, S. 
This is opposed to makmg it up, when 
a bed-room is put in order for the day. 

9. To Mak for, v, n, [To approacli, to go in 
the direction of ; to tend to ; as, “ He maid 
for the door,” Clydes.] 

10. To Mak for, v, a. To prepare for, as 
certainly laying one’s account with the 
event referred to ; an elliptical phrase, 
equivalent to “ make ready for.” 

“So the force of the argument is, — that they be- 
hoved to make for trouble, as being inevitable, con- 
sidering they are not of the world.”’ Hutcheson on 
John XV. 10. 

11. To Mak in wi one, v. n. To got into 
one’s favour, to ingratiate one’s sel^ S. 

[12. To Mak into or intil, v. n. To make or 
force one’s way into ; as, “ He could mak 
intil the quay in the darkest nicht,” Clydes.] 

13. To Mak out, v. n. 1. To extricate one’s 
self, S. 


[2. To manage ; to comprehend, perceive, 
distinguish, Clydes.] 

14. To Mak throw wi, v. n. To finish, to 
come to a conclusion, after surmounting all 
difficulties; as, ‘‘He maid throw wt his 
sermon after an unco pingle,” S. 

15. To Mak to, v. n. To approximate in some 
degree to a certain point or object. 

“ London and Lancashire goes on with the presby- 
teries and sessions but lan^idly. Sundry other shires 
are making to; but all die errors of the world are 
raging over all the kingdom.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. 36. 

16. To Mak up^ v. n. [To rise, to get out of 
bed ; as, “ I canna mak up in the mornin 
ava;” implying dislike or inability, Clydes.] . 

17. To Mak up, v. a. [1. To arrange, pre- 
pare ; as, to mak up the bed, S. V. Mak 
doun. 

2. To raise; to collect, accumulate, 
arrange; as, “It took me a’ day to 
mak up the ten poun for him,” Clydes.] 

3. To contrive, invent, S. 

4. To compose ; as, “The minister’s 
thrang makiri up his sermon,” S. 

To fabricate, invent, devise ; as applied 
to a story, an excuse, or a falsehood, S. 

6. To avail, benefit, remunerate, enrich, S. 

Thus when we receive any thing useless or inade- 
quate to our expectation or necessities, it is ironically 
said, “Ay! that will mak me up/” or seriously, 

“ Weel, that winna mode me aair wp,” S. ^ 

His tabernacle’s without the camp, 

To join them go you. thither ; 

And though you bear the world’s reproach, 

He’ll mak you up for ever. 

Scotland's Glory md Shame, p. 2. 

18. To Mak up till one, v. a. To overtake 
one, implying some difficulty in doing so, S. 

19. To Mak fore, v. n. To be of advantage; 
as, “ Dearth frae scarcity maks nae fore tOj^ 
the farmer,” Clydes. V. Fore, s. 

20. To Mak Hering. To cure herrings. 

“The haill burrowis of the west ountrie— hes yeirlie 
in all tymes bygane resortit to the fisching or Looh 
Fyne and vthers Lochia in the north His for making of 
hering, — Nottheles certaine cuntrie men adiacent-— 
hes rasit aqe greit custume of euerie last of maidhering » 
that ar tane in the said Loch,” &o. Acts Mary, 1665, 
Ed. 1814, p. 498. 

I 21. To I^K Penny. To sell, to convert into 
money. 

** The prouest, Ac. , ohargit the offioiaris to mak penny ^ 
of the olaith prisit.,” Aberd. R^., Cent. 16. 

This is equivalent to the Bej^. phrase kts te gelde 
maaken, and indeed to the E. one corresponding with 
this, “ to make money ” of a thing. 

22. To Mak Stead. To be of use ; E. to liand 
in atead. 
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Mak, Make, s. 1. Manner, fashion; as, 
makef E. 

Wallaoe slepyt bot a schort mihill and raiss, 

To rewll the ost on a gad mak he gais. 

WcUlace, x. 664, MS. 

[2. Manufacture, amount or quantity made, 
style or method of making, IS. ; as, “ That’s 
no my mak “ The hale year’s rnaX*,” the 
quantity made during the year.] 

8. It seems anciently to have denoted a poem, 
or work of genius. 

Hence Kennedy says to Dunbar : 

Fule ignorant, in all thy mowia and indkkSy 
It may be verryfeit thy wit is tliin, 

Quhen thou wryts Deimimn 

V. MAKlKa Evergreen^ ii. 66. 

[Mak-up, 8. A mere story, a fabrication, a 
falsehood, S.] 

Makar, Makkar, b. A poet. 

Go worthi buk, fulSllyt off siithfast deid, 

Bot in langage off help thow has gret iieid. 

Quhen gua mdkaris rang weill in to Scotland, 

Qret harm was it that nane off thaim ye fantl. 

Wallace., i. 1466, MS. 

I see the Makkaris amangis the laif 
Playis heir thair padyanis, syne gois to graif ; 

Spairit is nocht thair facultie. 

Dwnhar, ** Lavient for the Beth of the Makkaris.'" 

Bannatyno Poems, p. 74—78. 

Mr. Pink, has observed, that “ the word maker is 
common in this sense in the English writers from the 
time of Henry VIII. to that of Elizabeth.” 

It is formed from mak, A.-S. mac-an, or Tent. 
maeck-en, in the same manner as Bcig. dichter, a poet, 
from Germ, dicht-en, faccre, pararc. The anc. Ice* 
landers also used the v. yi'k-ia in the sense of ver- 
sificare, and yrkia vUor, carmina condere, from yrhia, 
to work.* 

In various languages, the name given to a i)oet con* 
tains an allusion to the creative power which has been 
ascribed to genius. Gr. vQirirrjs, from ttoccw, facie. 
A.-S. aceop, id. literally a former or maker, from sceap- 
ian, creare, facere. Omerus ae godu aceop ; Homer 
the excellent poet ; Boeth. 41. 1. According to Ihre, 
IsL akap, from akap-a, crearc, is used only to denote 
genius or ingenuity. Isl. akalld, poeta, seems to have 
a similar onmn. G. Andr. derives it from akial, lig- 
mentum.^ Alem. machara is rendered auctores. iJera 
heidenon irridun Tnachara; Gentilium errorum auctores. 
Noth. Psa. 77, ap. Scldlter, p. 668. 

8. 1. Shape, fonn ; more gener- 

ally used. 

MakdwM, and proper members all, 

Sa^rfyte, and with joy repleit, 

Pruifs nir, but peir or pereg all • 

Montgomery, Maitland Poems, p. 165. 

2. Elegance of form, handsomeness. 

I suld at faris be found, new facis to spy ; 

At playis, and preichin^, and pilgrimage-s greit, — 

To manifest my makdoTne to multitude of pepil, 

And blaw my bewtie on breid, quhair berms war mony. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 47. 

Making, Makin, «. 1, Poetry. 

^hir, I com^laine of injure ; 

A rasing stone of rakyng Mure 

Hes mangillit my making, throw his mali.se. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 107. 


[2. The quantity or amount made at one 
time ; as, “ a makin o’ tea, or as in Shetl., 
“a making o’ tay,” an infusion of tea, or, a 
sufficient quantity of tea for one infusiog, 
Clydes. 

3. Petting, fondling, caressing ; as in the old 
S. adage, 

Qantiii s wantin. 

Sleep, meat, or makin o’. 

Oantin, yawning. V. under Gant.] 

MAKE, 8. Mate, equal. V. Maik. 

“ Such cattle aa would not drive they houghed and 
slew, that they should never make atead. ” Spalding, 
ii. 269. 

This might scorn at first view to be an anomalous use 
of A.-S. sled, locus. But as Tout, staede signifies, not 
only statio, locus, but commo<litas, utilitas, our phrase 
is analogous to ataede-do-en, iisui esse, prodesso, com- 
modo esse. The Teut. also supplies one exactly corres- 
pondent with the E. phrase. This is given as synon. 
with the other ; in ataede ata-ou 

MAKE, 5. Abbrev, of Malcolm, Aberd. Reg. 

[MAKE, 8. A half-penny; as, “a make bake,” 
a half-penny biscuit, Clydes. V. Maik.] 

MAKEK-LIK^, ndj. V. Macker-like. 
[MAKIN, ALiKiNG, 8. V. under Mak, v.] 

MAKINT, pron. Maikint, adj. Confident, 
possessing assurance. A mmkint rogue^ one 
who does not disguise his character, S. B. 

Isl. mak, Ger. genmeh, Bolg. gemah, case; mak, tame, 
maklyk, easy. Ilence, 

Makintly, Maikintly, adv. With ease, 
confidently, S. B. 

MAKLY, adv, “ Evenly, equally,” Rudd. 

Tlie wiudis blawis euin tiiid ryclit maklg : 

Thou may souirly tak the ane howris rest. 

Doug. Virgil, 160, 40. 

— Aequatac spirant aurac, Virg. 
liudd. and Sibb. both refer to Maik, a mate or equal. 
It seems immediately allied to Isl. makligt, what is fit, 
suitable, equal ; cornrnodum, opportiinum, jmr, Verol. 
Iiid. A. -8. maccalic. Germ. gemaerJdico, id. Ihre 
views 8u.-G, mak, commoditas, as the root. O. Andr. 
derives the Isl. term from make, socius. PerhaiJS makly 
is used by Doug, as an adj. 

Makly, ac/;. Seemly, well-proportioned ; Gl. 
Ramsay. 

O. K. ** Macly, aptaf Prompt. Parv. 

MAL-ACCORD, s. Disapprobation, dissent, 
refusal. 

— ** Wherefore we heartily desire your subscriptions 
and seal to thir reasonable tlemands, or a peremptory 
or present answer of bon-accord or maUoiCcord, ” opald- 
ing, i. 216, (2d.) 

Fr. mal, evil, and accord, agreement. I question if 
either of these words has ever been properly naturalized. 
They are used by Colonel Monro, qp the worthy Scots 
Regiment, who employs a good many foreign terms in 
his diction. [Bon-accord is the motto of the armorial 
bearings of the city of Aberdeen.] 
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M AL APAVIS, 8. A mischance^ a misfortune, 
Upp. Lanarks. 

Perhaps from Pr. mol, evil, and pavoia-ier^ to defend ; 
q. ill-defended, (V. Pauis) ; or from Pavib. 

MALARE, Malaii, a. 1. One who pays rent 
for a farm. 

— Anent the kepinc of the said Margret scaithles 
& harmoles of the mmis & fermes of the landis of 
Dahjuhillray of x yeris bygane, takin &, resavit be the 
said Donald & his spouss m the said vmquhile James 
the maUirey Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1479, p. 33. 

2. One who rents a house in a town. 

“It is nocht the vss nor consuetude within this 
burch to ane malar to byg & reperall ony thing that is 
yerdfest or nalit fest with the hous.” Aberd. Reg., 
A. 1536, V. 15, p. 638. V. Mailbk. 

MALDUCK, 8, A name given to the Ful- 
mar. V. Malmock. 

[MALE, 8. Five hundred herrings. V. 

Mese.] 

To MALE, V. a. To stain. V. Mail. 

MALE-A-FORREN, s. “ A meal of meat, 
over and above what is consumed; a meal 
before hand ; ” Gall. Ency^l. 

[Male-ess, Male-eis, a . V. Mal-ese. 
MALEFICE, 8. A bad action, Fr. 

I find this word only as used by Kelly, in explaining 
the Prov. JB^ore I ween'd^ hutnow Iwat; ‘‘Spoken,^* ho 
says, “upon the full discovery of some malefice, which 
before wo only suspected.” Prov., p. 69. V. Mali- 

FICE. 

MALE-FRE, adj. Without rent; synon. 
RenUfreCy S. V. Mail-free. 

MALEGRUGROUS, arfj. Grim; or exhi- 
biting the appearance of discontent, S. 

O. Ft. malemjroignie, always in bad humour ; Gl. 
Rom. Rose. The word, however, may bo a corr. of 
Malkwrmy q. v. 

Often pron. mallagruffoun. It may bo of Gael, origin, 
from mala, mullach, primarily denoting the eye-brow, 
and hence applied to knotted or gloomy eye-brows ; 
and Oruagac\ a female giant, also a ghost supposed to 
haunt houses, called in Scotland a Brownie (Shaw) ; q. 
the ghost with the gloomy eye-brows, synon. with Bo- 
mulUu^h, V. Bamullo. 

MAL-ESE, Male-eis, Male-ess, Malice, «. 

1. ' Bodily disease ; used to denote the leprosy 
with which K. Robert Bruce was seized. 

2. Metaph. applied to trouble or restlessness 
of mind. 

Tliis •tnalice off enfundeyiig 
Begouth ; for throw his cald lying, 

Qunen in his gret myscheiff wes he, 

Him fell that nord perplexity. 

Barhouty xx. 76, MS. 

Wiclif uses the same word. “Thei broughten to 
him al that weren at male Matth. “All 

that were of male ease.” Mark 1. 


Thus sayd the Kyng, but the violent enrage 
Of Turnus hie myna bowit neuer ane stage ; 

Quha wald with cure of medicins him meis, 

The more incressis and growis his male eis. 

Malicey ib. 102. 49. Doug, Virgily 407, 20. 

Fr. malaUey disease, q. malum otium. We use an 
adj. of a similar composition. V. Ill-eased. 


I Malicbfu’, a(^’. Sickly, in bad health, Orkn. 
V. Malice, Male-eis. 

MALESON, Malison, Malysoun,#. 1. A 
curse, an execration, S. A. Bor. opposed 
I to henison. 

“The first punitioun in general, is the curse or 
makson of God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Cateohisme, Fol. 
7. a. 

“He got his mother’s malison that day;,” S. Prov, ; 
“spoken of him that has gotten an ill wife.” Kelly, 
p. 165. 


2. Horse-malisony a person who is cruel to his 
horse, Clydes. 

0. Fr. maledissony Lat. maledictio, Gael. maUachd, 
id. seems formed from the Lat. word. 

MAL-GRACE, a. The opposite of being in 
a state of favour. Fr. 


“ An oath also was taken of all the King’s domes- 
ticks, that they should not keep intelligence with any 
of the rebels or others known to be in his Majestjrs 
mal-grace,** Spotswootl, p. 326. 

“ The lord Gordon lodged in Tulliesoul and staid no 
longer there, onlv exhorting the Strathbo^^ie men to 
be ready upon tneir own peril, and so rode his way, 
being in malgrace with his father, and returned to 
Aberdeen.” Spalding, ii. 123, 124. 

Malgratious, adj. Surly, ungracious. 

— A forfani falconar, 

A malgratious millare. Colkelhie Sow, F. i. v. 64. 

Fr. malgrace, disfavour, displeasure. 

MALHURE, Malleur, «. Mischance, mis- 
fortune. 

“ I saw him not this euening for to end your brace- 
let, to the quhilk I can get na lokkis, it is reddy to 
thame, and yit I feir that it will bring sum malhure, 
and may be sene rif ye chance to be hurt.” , Lett. 
Delect. Q. Mary, H. i. b., Edin. Edit., 1572. 

“Since the Episcopal Clergy here know they are 
given up as a prey to their enemies teeth, they had 
rather sit silent under their malleur , than struggle with 
the stream when it is so violent and impetuous.” Ao< 
count Persecution [Episcopal] Church in Scotland, 1600, 
p. 65. 

Fr. malhmr, from Lat. mala hora, at honheur, from 
bona liora, Jludd. 

Malheubius, Mallewbus, a ^. Unhappy, 
wretched. Fr. malheurem . 

Quha vertuus was, and fallis tharefro, 

Of verray resoun maUeujrus halt is he. 

Doug, VirgUy 857, 0. 

“The malAeurkts prince sail warie the tyme Hiat euir 
he wes sua mischeantlie subiect to the vnressonable 
desyre of his subiectis.” Kennedy of Crosraguell, p. 81 . 

[MALICE, and Malicefu’. V. under 
Mal-ese.] 
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MALIFIOE, «. . Sorcery, witchcraft; Lat. 
malejic^ium^ id. 

** There wee aJeo Bessie Weir hansed up the last of 
the four, one that had been taken Wore in Ireland, 
and was oondemned to the fyro for malifict before.*' 
Law's Memorialls, p. 128. 

MALIGRUMPH, a. Spleen, Roxb. 

Perhaps a corr. of Molligruhi or Molligrant, q. v. 

MALING, adj.. Wicked, malignant. 

The Basiliquo that heist umlunj^ 

Of serpents quhilk is couutit king. 

Ran quhUI he wes the war. 

BwreVa PUg, Watson's ii. 21. 

Fr. id. Lat. mcdign-us. 

To Maugnne, Maxing, v. n. To utter 
calumny. 

** Seing the said slanderous, seditious, and fals brute 
altogither ceissis not in sic as mxdujnne agania the trouth, 
I can not now, ^uhen your maiestie hes vour nobilotie 
A estatis of parliament convenit in sa full nownier, ab- 
stene fra my complaint.” Erie of Mortoun’s l)e- 
claratioun, 1679, Acts Ja. VI., Ed. 1814, p. 175. 

Maling, a. Injury, hurt. 

Euin so perchance I seik the thing, 

Quhilk may redound to my imUingt 
Distructioii and distress. 

Burel's Pilg,^ Watson's Coll, ii. 

MALISON, a. A curse. V. Maleson. 

[MALKIN, Maukin, «. 1. A hare, V. 

Maukin. 

2. The Pubes Mulieris, L)aidsav, Syde Taillis, 

1 , 90 .] 

MALL, Mallt, a. Abbrev. of Mary, S. 

MALLACHIE, adj. The colour resembling 
milk and water mixed, S. B. 

A.-S. meolec, meoloc^ milk ; Belg. melkachtig, milky ; 
or Isl. miaU-r, white, whence mim, new-fallen snow. 

To MALLAT, v, n. This v. seems to signify, 
to feed. 

Then he did take forth of his wallat 
Some draff, whereou this meir did inallat, 

Which fiercely gart her lift her pallat. 

Watson's Coll.^ i. 61. 

Isl. mooZ, a meal, a repast ; mdltt^ devoro, G. Andr., 
p. 177. Or from maal and to eat, as Su.-G. aeta 

maal signifies, to eat a meal. 

MALLEURITE', s. The same with Mai-- 
hure. 

The Veanis lamentit hevelie in thaae counsellis— 
dredand the same chance and maXleurit6 to fall to thare 
toun of Veos as was now fallit to Fidena. ” Bellcnd. 
T. Liv., p. 346. 

Fr. mathewreUt mischance. 

MALLOW, s. The name given, in Orkn., 
to the submarine plant Zostera marina. 

MALMOOK, Mallemock, s. The Fulmar, 
Shetl. 

Mall^mock, or Mallduck, Fulmar, Pro- 
oellaria gladalis, — appears in the friths of Orkney, and 


voes of Shetland, especially during winter. It is not 
mentioned by Dr. Barry, and it is probably more common 
in Shetland than in Orkney.” Neill’s Tour, p. 198. 

This name is Norwegian. V. Penn. Zool., p. 549. 

[MALMONTRYE, «. Same as Ma3I- 

MOXKIE.] 

^ MALT, if. Malt ahune the meal. V. 

Maut, 

MALVERSE, s. A crime, a misdemeanour, 
Clydes.; Fr. malvers<-ef\ to behave one’s 
self ill. 

“If any skaith was done, tho sheriff and his oflicer 
must be answerable for it, who, by tho acts of Parlia- 
ment, are entrusted with tho oxociition of ejections ; 
and so, if any mnlversc was committed, ho must In? 
countable.” Fountainh. Doe. Suppl., iv. 663. 

“Ho often deprives them for no malorrse in theii 
office, but only for not paying in their dues to him.’' 
Ibid., p. 716. 

[Malverisii, adj. Ill-mannered, ill-behav(*(l, 
mischievons, Ang.] 

' MALVESY, Mawesie, s. Malmsey wine, 
or some small wine made in imitation of it. 

“ The Duke— prayed him to send two bosses full of 
malvesg.'* Pitscottio, p. 83, 84. 

Fr. malvomCt a name given to a Greek, or C’rotHii 

I wine, according to Sibb, “fiom Mulmshi, a city of 
Candia.” But Malvasia was a city of Peloponnesus, 
anciently called Epidaurns, mmX Kpidanrum, from wliieli 
this wine was first brought. The name was also given 
to the wino of Chios, an island in tlio Archipelago. 
Hence tho Romans called it vmum arvisitnn, from Ar- 
vlsium, a promontory of C’hios. Hence Kilian defines 
Teut, matvasene, with such latitude; Vinum Arviaiiim, 
Creticiim, Chium, Monembasites. Ital. malconio, Hisp. 
nuiro'ma. 

A sweet wino made in Provence was denominatctl in 
the same manner. V. Diet. I’rev. 

MALVYTE', Mawyte', a. Vice, wicked- 
ness, malignity. 

• Bot ye traistyt in lawtr, 

As sympile folk, but inalvytS. 

Barbour, i. 126. 

In MS.*m(i?cy^A 

For cpilicthir sa men inclynyt bo 
To vortn, or to via wytS, 

He may ryclit weill refreynye hys will. 

Ibtd, iv. 730, MS. 

O, Fr. mahetie, mauvaistie (Thierry) from rnalcc. 
merchant ; Diet. Trov. 

' MALWARIS, «. jof. Mowers. 

Sexto and vi xvi to ded has dyclit, 

Bot saiir vii men at lied out of thair syelit ; 

V vudwaris als that Wallace sellf with met. 

Walkwe, xi. 136, MS. 

[MAM, a. Mother, a childish term, S.J 
Mam’s-Fout, a. A spoiled child, Teviotd. 

Tout, mawme, mater, and S. fode,fwdc, brood. W 
Fode. 

Mam’s-pet, 8. Synon. with Manis-Fout. 

“He has fault [greatly feels the want) of a wife, 
that marries M&m's Pet.^* S. Prov. ** Maids that 
have been much indulged by their mothers, and have 
had much of their wifls, seldom prove good wives.” 
KeUy, p. 153. 
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Mammie, s. 1. a childish designation for 
a mother, S. 

And aye she wrought her 7mmmie*8 wark, 

And ay she sung sae merrilic : 

Tlie blythest bird upon the busn 
Had ne’er a lighter heart than she. 

Bums, iv. 80. 

Radically the same with E., Lat., mamma; Gr. 
fia/jL/xa, voces puerulorum ad matrem. Pers. mamm, id. 
Teut. mamme, mater. 

2, A nurse, S. B. 

Blyth was the wife her foster son to see, — 

Well, says he, mammy, a’ that’s verv gueed. 

Boss's Helenore, p. 93. 

Lat. mamma, the breast, Teut. mamrae, id. also, 
a nurse. Gael, mome, id. seems to have a common 
origin. 

3. A midwife, S. B. 

MAMENT, 3. Moment, Ang., Fife. 

I ‘Ay, there’s news for you, Janet. It’s just the 
haill town’s clatter at this mamenV' Tennant’s Card. 
Beaton, p. 24. 

Cannie Mament, V. Cannie. 

MAMIKEEKIE, s. A smart sound blow, 
Roxb. 

This is perhaps a cant term ; but the latter part of 
the word seems allied to Tout, kaeche, the cheek, Isl. 
kialki, id., as if it had originally denoted a blow, on the 
chops, like Teut. kaeck-sTayh, alapa. 

MAMMONRIE, Idolatry. 

Quha does adorno idolatrio. 

Is coutrair the haly writ ; 

For stock and stano is Mammanrie. 

Poems of the Sixteenth Century^ 

Christians, from the time of the crusades, either 
from ignorance, or from hatred, accused the Moham- 
medans as idolaters, because of their belief in the false 
proidiet. V. Mahoun. 

[Mammont, Mamound, s. An idol, S.] 

To MAMP, V, a, 1. “ To nibble, to mop, to 
eat as a person who has no teeth ; Ayrs,, 
Gl. Pickeii. E. inump, id. 

2. ‘‘To speak querulously ibid. 

A’ the day I greet and grummle, 

A’ the night 1 sob an’ cry ; 

Wliiles my xdaint I mump and muramle, 

Whar the burnie todies by. 

Picken's Poems, i. 188. 

This is merely a variety of the E. v. to Mump, Se- 
renius gives Sw. mums-a, as exactly synon., which ho 
derives from mun, os, q. mnns-a, ore laborare, to work 

* with the mouth. This derivation is greatly confirmed 
by that of Teut. mompd-en, murmurare, mussitare, 
emutire, of which the primary fonn is mondjid-en, 
from mond, the mouth. • 

[MAM^S-FOUT AND MAM’S-PET. V. 
under Mam.] 

MAMUK, 8. A fictitious bird. 

— Mamuks that bydes euir-mair. 

And feids into the crystall air, 

Deid on the fields wer found. 

BureVs Pilg, WcUsorCs ColL, ii. 27. 


Fr. mammunue, “a winglesse^bird, of an nnknown 
beginning, and aher death not 'corrupting ; she hath 
feet a hand long, so light a body, so long feathers, that 
she is continually carried in the ayre^ whereon she 
feeds.” Cotgr. 

To MAN, Maun, r. a. 1. To accomplish by 
means of strength, S. Maunt^ marity pret. 

“ Man, to effect, to accomplish by much exertion.” 
Gl. Picken. 

Death’s maunt at last to ding me oure, 

An’ I’ll soon hae to lea ye, 

A. Wilsows Poems, 1790, p. 201. 
But out at last I imunt ta speel ; 

Far mair than e’er I thought atweel 

76. p. 226. 

-I gied an unca draw, 

An’ man'i to rive mysel awa. 

Pickm's Poems, 1788, p. 42. 

Hell no man!, spoken of any thing which, it is sup- 

f osed, one cannot effect, “rllergh eneuch manlf* 
’ll hardly accomplish it, Lanarks. 

2. To effect by whatever means, S. 

Sud ane o’ thae, by lang experience, man 
To spin out tales free mony a pawky plan,— 

And should some stripling, still mair light o’ heart, 

A livelier humour to his cracks impart, — 

Wad mony words, or speeches lang be needed, 

To teU whase rhymes were best, were clearest headed ? 

A. Wilson's Poems, 1816, p. 46. 
Tlie first by labour mans our breast to move, 

The last exalts to extasy and love. 

Bnd,, p. 47. 

Isl. mann-az, in virum evadere : A.-S. Moes.-G. mag- 
an, 1 ) 0886 ; valere, prevalere. He magon; non potue* 
runt. Or perhaps rather from the s. maegn, Isl. magn, 
vis, robur ; magyi-a, vires, dare, magn-as, corpus facere 
adolescere. Some, indeed, derive the name expres&ing 
our nature from maa or mag-a, posse. V. Maun. 

Mantable, adj. Manageable, easily handled 
or managed, S. 

— “The little booko, being eaten, glueth to the 
eaters a faculty to discern the true church from the 
false ; — and this is by applying the rule and measure 
thereof, sound and straight as a reedo, strong, apt, 
and maniablt as a rod, and as Aaron his rod, which 
deuoured the rods of the enchanters.” Forbes on the 
Revelation, p. 88. 

Fr. id. “tractable, weildable, handleable,” Ac. 
Cotgr. 

MAN, aux. V. Must, a 

I am commandit, said scho, and I man 
Vudo this hare to Pluto consecrate. 

Doug. VirgU, 124, 4a 

'The bodie naturallie, 

At certane tymes as we may se, 

Man haue refireschement but delay, 

Or ellis it will faint and decay. 

Diall Clerk and Cowrteowr, p. 19. 

V. Mon. 

MAN, 8, 1. A vassal; or subject. 

Thai brocht him till the Erie in hy, 

And he gert louss him hastily ; 

Then he become the Kingis man. ' 

Barbour, x. 766, Md. 

A. *8. Germ. Belg. Isl. Su.-G. man, a vassal. In this 
sense it is used, in the Laws of the Ostrogoths, as op* 
posed to herre, a lord. Hence, as Wachtor observes, 
the phrase, king^a man, the king’s vassal, and others of 
a similar kind. Isl. man^aal, the value of a slave, 
Verel . ; a strange prostitution of the name of man / 
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M€m»^ among tho Phrygians, denoted a servant ; 
whence, it is supposed, the term came to be used by 
the Athenians in the same sense. V. Wachter, vo. 
Afon. For the manner in which one became the bond- 
man of another, V. TArrifl-TousiE. 

2. One dedicated to the service of another 
from love, 

uhen sail your merci rew upon your imn, 
uhois seroice is yet uncouth to yow ? 

King's Qmiry ii. 44. 

3. A male-servant ; as, the minister's many an 
old phriafio denoting his servant, S. 

“ My man, James Lawrio, gave him letters with him 
to the General, Major Baillie, to Meldrum and Durie.’* 
Baillie’s Lett., i 298. 

— ** Mr. Blair has a chamber, I another, our men in 
a third.” Ibid., p. 217. 

**The original of this proverbial expression was 
probably Joan ThomaovCa Man: J/an, in Scotland, 
signifying eiiYier Husband or ServanC* Chron. S. P., 
i. 312. 

4. A husband, S. V. sense 3. 

*Twas thus ho left his royal plan, ] 

If Marg’ret cou’d but want a man ; v 

But this is more timn Marg’rct can. j 

R. Oulloiaay's PoemSf p. 124. 

MAN-BOTE, The compensation fixed by 
the law for killing a man. V. Bote. 

MAN-BROW’D, adj. Having hair growing 
between the eye’-browsy Teviotd. Here it 
is deemed unlucky to meet a jiersou thus 
marked, especially if the first one meets in 
the morning. Elsewhere it is a favourable 
omen. 

The term, I should suppose, had boon primarily 
applied to a woman, as by this exuberance indicating 
something of a masculine character, q. having brows 
like a man, V. Luckbn-brow’d. 

HAND, 5, Payment. 

“Onypartie that sail haif occasione to complain of ony 
decision gevin in the utter-house, sail be hard in the 
haill presence upon ane mand of ane six lib. peise ; ” 
i.e., upon payment of a piece of money six pounds 
Scots in value. Acts Sederunt, 11 Jan. 1604. 

On this term Sir W. Scott observes ; “ It is simply 
amende, and nothing more. The word, spelled ainand, 
is daily and hourly used in the Court of Session to ex- 
press the penalties under which parties are appointed 
to Ij^ge written pleadings against a certain day.” 

This word at first view may seem allied to Su.-G. 
'fuon, pretinm, valor. It is used in the very same con- 
nexion as mand, Thingmaensculu medh loghum doema 
miuf til lumga fore half mare, mum oc eij fore miniia; 
Judices jure aamnabunt furem ad suspendium pro 
valore maroie dimidias, sed non pro minore. Skene L., 
p. 29, ap. Ihre. It also simiifies emolument, utility ; 
Giowfe honom aera och myclcen monn ; Ipsum honoro ct 
commodo omavit. Histor. 01. S., p. 47, Ibid. 
This Ihre considers as worthy to be enumerated 
Jpoi^t .the most ancient terms m that language ; al- 
thon^, as he supposes, entirely obliterated m the 
other Gothic dialrots. He views Moes.-G. manvi, 
sumtuB, as Mong^ to the same family ; and both as 
probably allied to Heb. Momah, numeravit, supputavit. 

Su.-G. rmnd may also be mentioned, which signifies 
* gift, espedi^y one given by a bridegroom, as an ear- 
nest to his bride, or tne dowry given by her parent. 


Mand, however, is probably the same with arnand, 
which signifies a penalty or fine. “Each of the six 
clerks in the outer-house shall keep a book, in which all 
fines or amands, for the poor, shall bo entered.” Act 
Sederunt, 11 Aug., 1787, sed. 10. 

Thus the origin is L. B. amanda, O. Fr. amwide, 
miilcta, a fine. Nulla alia amaiula pro tali foris facto ab 
illis hominibua exigctiir. Lobinoll. Gloss. a»l oalioem 
Histo. Britan, ap. l)u Cange. This, in Diet Trev., is 
given as synon. with amtme, 

MAND, Maund, Maun, s, A kind of broad 
basket, in the shape of a corn-sieve, gener- 
ally made of straw and willows plaited 
together, Aberd., Mearus,, Clydes. 

The gudewife fetches ben the vutnd, 

Fir o’ giiid birsled cakes. 

Jiur ness's Poems and Tales, p. 184, 
Goodman, hand me in o’er the vuiund 
' Yonder, anoiit ye. 

W. Beattie's Tales, p. 7. 

E. maund, for which Johns, gives no authority, aiul 
which seems to bo properly a north-country word, 
denotes * ‘ a hand-basket with two lids ; ” Grose. A. -S. 
mand, corbis, “a coffer, a basket, — a pannier JSoin- 
uer. Tout. Fr. mande, id. 

To MANDER, v, a. To handle ; to deal ; 
Loth. 

MANDILL, s. ^ A loose cassock; Vv,mandU, 

“Item, ane pair of breikis of blew vclvott, with ane 
thairto brodcrit with gold,” Inventories, A. 
1579, p. 281. 

In (5, E, called a mandilion ; Philips. 

MANDMENT, s. An order, a mandate. 

Tlic scripture clepys the God of gochlis Lord ; 

For qiihay thy mandmeniis ko]>is in accord, 

Bene ane with the, not in substance bot grace. 

Jhivg, Virgil, Prol. 311, 33. 

“Sarvtais wrait to me, gif I wald ho suld send tlie 
movables to iny lions, ami gif my rocepisse of it con- 
forme to the Quenis and Regeiitis mambiunt, qiihilk 
I wes content he did.” Iiivciitories, A. 1573, p. 185. 

Fr. mandement, i<l. from Lat. mand o. 

MANDRED, M.vndkey% s. The same with 
Manrenty (p v. 

MANDRIT, 2 )art, adj. Tame. 

Thir ar no foulls of ref, nor of relhna.s, 

Bot mansuete bot malice, mandril and meko. 

Jliodate, i. 19. 

This word may bo from A.-S. manred, homage, as ho 
who did hoimage to another miglit naturally enough be 
said to be tame, as oppose<l to one who struggled for 
his independence. V. Manrkuvn. 

lifANE, 5. Lamentation. V. Main, 

[MANE, Main, s. Main, strength, Barbour, 

V, 454. 

Even Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain 
And liotdi’d and blew wi’ might and main. 

Burns, Tam o' iShanter.] 

MANE. Breii) of Mane. This seems to 
be wLat is called manchet-hread, E. 

Tliair is ane pair of bossis, giule and fyne, 

Thay hald ane galloiin-full of Ga.skan wyne.— 

And ala that creill is full of breid of mane. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 71. 
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Paindemaine is used in the same sense by Chaucer. 
Sir Thopas was a doughty swain j 
White was his face as Paindemairte, 

This term was not unknown to Palsgrave. He 
renders payne mayne by Fr. payn de hoiiche ; B. iii. F. 
52. This Cotgr. gives as synon. with pain molkU 
which ho expL, “a very light, very crusty, and savoury 
white bread, full of eyes, leaven and salt.” 

Brtdd of Mane is one of the articles of entertainment 
at the tipsiUiny feast of one of James the Fourth’s mis- 
tresses, stated in the Treasurer’s Acoounts, 1602. “The 
Lady,” as she is called, had been on the straw. 

Skinner derives pannemaine, white bread, from Fr. 
2)ain de matin, “because we eat purer and whiter bread 
to breakfast.” By the way, the 0. Fr. main, signify- 
ing morning, would have been nearer his purpose. Mr. 
Pink, supposes that this designation is equivalent to 
the chief bread, or bread of stremjth, from Isl. magn, 
stren^h. Tyrrwhitt is “ inclined to believe that it re- 
ceived its name from the province of Main, whore it 
was perhaps made in the greatest perfection.” 

It would seem that this phrase is Teut., but not as 
referring to the strength of the bread. Kilian explains 
maene, by referring to wegghe. This again he renders 
wheaten bread ; an oblong cake, and a cake shaped like 
an half moon ; (panis tnticeus ; libum oblongum, et 
libum luiiatum). As maen, signifies the moon, this 
name may have been given to the wegghe from its form. 
Wc have still a very fine wheaten bread, which is cal- 
led a wyg, sometimes a lohig. Now’ as the Teut. wegghe 
was also called maene, our ivyg may have been one 
species of the bread qf maen. Wo have another kind 
of bread, of the finest fiour baked with butter, called 
a plaited, roll. Its form is oblong, and it is pointed at 
i?ach end, so as to resemble the horns of the moon ; only 
the points are not turned in the same direction. 1 
should rather suspect that this broad has been thus de- 
nominated,^ n'ot merely from its form, but from its being 
consecrated and offered to the moon, in times of hea- 
thenism . W e know, that in difiFerent nations, * * women 
baked cakes to the queen of heaven,” 

The idea, however, of the ingenious Sibb, deserves 
attention. Ho understands it as signifying almond 
biscuit, Fr. pain d’amand, Germ, mand bred; Chron, 
S. P., ii. 390, N. But the Germ, word is mandell, 

MANELET, s. Coni Marigold. V. Guild. 

MANER, Kind, sort. Maner dyh., rnaner 
strenth, a kind of wall or fence. Fr. maniere, 

A viancr dyk into that wod w’es maid, 

Oft' thuortour ryss, quliar bauldly thai abaid. • 
Wallace, ix. 906, MS. 

Off gret holyns, that grow batho hcych and greyn, 

With thuortour treis a inaner strenlh maid ho. 

JMd., xi. 379, MS. 

MANERIALLIS, s, pL Minerals. 

“ Our said souerane lord— hes sett, ^antit, and 
disponit — to the said Eustachius [Rogh] ac. the haill 
goldin, sillier, copper, tin, and leidin mynes andTW^wer- 
iallis within this realme of Scotland,’’ &c. Acts Ja. 

‘ VI., 15S4, Ed. 1814, p. 369. 

[MANFIERDIE, adj. Marriageable, Slietl. 
Su.-G. feerdig^ paratus.] 

MANG, s. 1. [Mixture], S. B. 

An* I was bidding Jean e’en gee’s a sang. 

That we amo’ the laevo might mix our mang, 

Rosses Uelenare, p. 113. 
Sweet was the sang^ the birdies plaid alang, 

Canting fu* cheerfu’ at their morning mang, 

An’ meith ha sown content in onie breast, 

Wi’ grief like her’s that had na been opprest. 

Rosa's Heleswre, First Edit. p. 58, 59. 


Thi» undoubtedly signifies ** morning meeting*’ i.e., 
the state of being mingled together in She morning. 

It is used also in a different form, Angus. 

Amo’ the bushes birdies made their mang, . 

Till a’ the doughs about with musick rang. 

Ross's Hdemre, First Edit., p. 20. 

This seems to be a proverbial phrase, of a redundant 
kind, q. to mix our mixture; here signifying, “to 
take our part in the song,” or “join in the* ohoros.” 

[2. Strong emotion, mingled feelings, sup- 
pressed anger, Banfifs, 

3. Confusion, disorder; as, ‘^it^s a* ming 
mang^^ it is in utter confusion, Clydes.] 

A. Bor. mang, however, signifies “ a mash of bran or 
malt Gl. Grose. Isl. Su.-G. 7nenp-a, A.-S. ge-menp- 
an,. misccro. V. Amano. 

To Mano, v. a. and n. 1. To stupify or con- 
found. 

Naturalo hete left her membris in sic state, 

Qiihill to the ground all mangit fell scho down. 

And lay ane long time in aue dedely swown. 

Doug. Virgil, 78, 15. 

It is still used as simifying to run into disorder, 
from whatever cause. One is said to be manft in his 
affairs, when they are in disorder ; or with a farm, 
when he is not able to manage it, Ang. 

2. To mar, to injure, to confuse, Clydes. 

Tliay lost balth benefice and pentioun that mareit, 

And quhtt eit flesch on Frydayis was fyre-fangit. — 

To mend that meny^ hes sa monye mangit, 

God gif tii6 grace aganis this guid new-yoir. 

Scott, Rannoityne Poem, p. 196. 

[3. To be moved, to be very anxious; as, 
“ He wis mangin be up an’ at it,” Gl. 
BanfFs.] 

4. To overpower, to master, Ang. 

Dool fell the swain that's mang'd wi’ love ! 

He goves for comfort fra’ above ; • 

But Cupid, and hwd-hearted Jove, 

Blink na’ relief : 

And a’ his gaunts and gardes but i)rove 
Milk to his ^ef. 

A. Nicol's Poems, 1789, p. 22. 

[5. To be angry; also with prep, af, to be 
angry with ; as, “ He wis mangin at ’im for 
gain’ awa’,” Gl. Banfifs.] 

6. To render, or to become, frantic or delirious, 
Ang. 

Bot than Turnns, half mangit in affray, 

Cryis, 0 thou Faunus, Help, help i I the pray, 

And thou Tellus, maist nooill God of erd. 

Doug. Virgil, 440, 27. 

Will ran reid wod for haist. 

With wringing and flinging, 

For madness lyke to mang. 

Chenrie and Sloe, st. 67. 

She choaked and boaked, and cry’d, like to mang, 

Alas for the dreary spinning o’t. 

Song, Ross*s HeUnore, p. 128. 

Rudd, exph^ns mangit am also signifying, maimed, 
bruised, &o., ais if from Fr. mehaipne, chan^d to moR* 
him, afterwards maim, £. ; which he d^uoee from 
L. B. mahamdtm, nwdhamdum, mahemdvms and this 
from Lat. manc-us. Sibb., who uses the same latitude 
of interpretation, refers to Teut. mmeh'^en, mutilare. 
The origin may rather be Alem. iwng^, deesee, defi- 
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ecre, (V. Ma^l, Ihre ;) probably from Isl. mHn, dam- 
num* impedimentum. Perhaps the most simple deri- 
vation is fr#n A.-S. Tnenff-an, Ac., to mix ; V. the a, ; 
as a man is said to mix, when he logins to be stupified 
wi^ drink ; and as confusion is generally the conse- 
quence of mixture. V. Bemano and Manyte. 

It seems very doubtful if it be the same word that is 
used by Lan^^land, which Skinner renders quarrelsome, | 
wicked ; deriving it from A.-S. nuiTi, scelus. 

And nowe worth this Mede, maried unto a manse^l 
shrewe, 

To one fals iickell tongue, a feudes 
i.e., child, S. get, 

P, Plmighman, FoL 8, b. also 19, b. 
This word is sometimes printed manaeA, as signifying, 
cursed. It occurs in a curious passage in P. Ploughman, 
which, as it contains some traits of ancient manners, 
may be acceptable to the reader. Ireland was, in an 
early period, called the Island of Saints. Hut if we 
judge of their saintshijp by the portrait drawn by 
Langland, in his age, the estimate will not be very 
high. In our own time, if Fame lies not, some of the 
Romish clergy in that country are not only much given 
to inebriety and bi-oils, but, even in their public ad- 
dresses to the people, endeavour to compel them to their 
duty by the common language of execration. 

Proude priests coma with him, mo than a thowsaiid, 

In paltokes anij^iiked shoes, and pissers long kniues, 
Comen agayne Conscience wyth couotyse they heldon. 

By Mary, quod a ruaiised priest, of tlic march of Ire- 
land, 

I count no more conscience, by so I catch silver, 

Than I do to drinke a draught of good ale. 

And so sayde sixty of the same contrey ; 

And shotten agayne with shote manyo a shefe of othes, 
And brode hoked arowes, (1 -s hort and hys nayles : 

And had almost vnity and holviiesse •lowVie. * 

Vision, Sign. H. h. 4. a. 

^ Let no one presume to say, that the character might 
fit many at this day, who are their successors, under 
the name of Protestants. We must remember that our 
author is speaking of a church from which they have 
reformed, 

[Mangyie, 8, A hurt, wound. V. Manyie.] 
MANGE, 8. Meat, a mqal. 

I saw the hurcheon, and the hare, 

In hidlittgs hirpling heir and thair, 

To mak thair morning mange. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 3. 

Manqeby, 8. A feast, a banquet. 

Agayii the day 

He gert well for the mangery 
Ordane that quhen his sone ilawy 
Suld weddyt be ; and Erie Thomas, 

And the gud Ijord of Douglas, 

In till his steid ordanyt he, 

Dewisowris of that fest to be. 

Barfjour, xx. 67, MS. 

In Edit. Pink., by mistake, maugery, 

Pr. mangerie, hasty or voracious feeding; manger, 
to eat; L. B. mangerium, the right of entering 
mto the house of another, for the puxpoSe of receiving 
food, or of partaking of an entertainment ; Du Cange. 

To MANGLE, v. a. To smooth linen clothes 
by passing them through a rolling press, S. 

Germ, mangel^n, Teut. manghel-en, levigare, com- 
planare, polire lint^ Kilian. 

Mangle, 8. A calender, a rolling-press for 
linens, S. Germ, mangel^ id. 

Manglbb, s. One who smoothes linen with a 
Callender, S. 
vou la 


MANGLUMTEW, a. A heterogeneous 
mixture, Clydes. 

Tout, mengel en, (E. mingle). Tew may here sig- 
nify taste; q. having tlie taste of substances quite 
incongruous. 

MANIIEAD, Manheid, Manhede, a. Brav- 
ery, fortitude ; E. manhood, 

“The said Sir Andrew Wood prevcalod be his sin- 
gular manhead and wisdoms, and brought all his fyve 
schipis to Leith as prisoiieris.'* Pitscottio’s Cron., p. 
240. Id. p. 244. 

The termination is the same with Belg. keyd, and 
nearly allied to Germ, heit, denoting quality, person, 
state, Ac. 

MANIABLE, adj. Manageable, easily 

handled or managed. V. under ^Lvn, v, 

[MANIE, Many, s. A corr. of Minnie, 

a form <»f Marion, also of Willicliniua, 
Clydes.] 

MANIORY, MANORIE, A feast. 

'Hio Tyrrianis lialoly 

At the blyth yettis flokkis to the inanumj. 

Doug. Virgil, 35, 42. 

Anone the banket and the manorie — 

Wyth alkin lAaner ordinance was made. 

Ibid., 474, 9. 

Corr. from Mangcry, q. v. 

MANITOODLIE, 8. “An affectionate term 
which nurses give to male children Gall. 
Encycl. 

Teut. toieUmanneken is the name given to those 
grotesque figures which form spouts in some old build - 
mgs. But this seems to l>e rather from Mannie a dimin. 
from Man, and S. Toddle, a term applied to the motion 
of a child. 

To MANK, V, a. 1. To maim, to wound. 

Thai mellit on with malice, thay myghtyis in mude, 
Mankit throu mailyeis, and maiil thame to incr. 

(lawan and (Jol . , iv. 2. 

With his suerd <lrawyn ainang thuim sone ho M'ent. 

• 1’he my<hlyll off ane he mankit ner in tw.a, 

Ane othir thar apon tlio hed can ia. 

WAlme., vii. 305, MS. 

Tlie rycht anno from the schnldir al to rent 
Apoun the rnankit Hennouus hiiigis by, 

As impotent, quyte lamyt, and dodely. 

Doug. Virgil, 327, 47. 

2. To spoil or impair in any way. To mank 

claith^ to mis-shape it ; to cut it so as tt) 
make it too little for the purpose in view, S. 

Teut. manck-en, Belg. mink-en, L. B. manc-are, mu- 
tilare, membro privaro ; Isl. mink-a, to diminish, from 
minne, less. 

To Mank, Mankie, v. n. To fail, Aberd., 
Mearns. 

Ilia cousin was a bierly swank, 

A derf young man, hecht Rob ; 

To mell wi’ twa be wad na mank 
At staffy-nevel job. 

Chriatnuu BaHng, Skinner* a Miae. Poet, p. 128. 
Tent, manck-en, deficere, deesse ; Kilian. 

£ 2 
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Mank, adj. 1. Deficient, in whatever way, 
applied to things, S. 

comparing their printed aooount with his own 
papers, 1 find, that either their oopy hath been very 
vMinkt incorrect, or they have taken more liberty in 
the changes they have made than they can be justified. 
Wodrow, ii. 299. 

“Mr. Wodrow in his large, but mank and partial 
History, hath given the world to believe, that these 
who disowned those tyrants authority, and withdrew 
from the Indulged and their abettors, were not Pres- 
byterians, but as a sect of seditious schiamaticks, &c. 
making their actings and sufferings to be a reproach 
to Presbyterians.” M ‘Ward’s Contendihgs, xii. 

2. Applied to persons. lie looked very mank; 
He seemed much at a loss, S. 

L. B. manc^iiSt contractus, imminutus. 

Mvnk, 8. Want,, S. 

Sae whiles they tooHed, whiles they drank, 

Till a’ their sense was srnoor’d ; 

And in their maws there was nae manky 
Upon the forma some snoor’d. 

Ramaai/a PoemSy 1. 280. 

Mank IE, At the game of pearsy or peaine^ 
when a pear misses its aim, and remains in 
the ring, it is called mankie^ ibid. 

Fr. manqu-evy to fail, to be defective ; manquey de- 
fect. 

[Mankit, part. adj. Worn" out, exhausted, 
overcome, Shctl.] 

Mankitlie, a<fo. In a mutilated state. 

“First thou sal vnderstand, that thir wordis ar 
mankitlie allegcit & falslie applyit, bccaus thair is nocht 
in al the Scripture sick anc worde as eking and paryng 
to the word of God.” Kennedy of Crosraguell, p. 110. 

MAN-KEEPER, s. A name given to the 
newt, eft, or S. esk, by the inhabitants of 
Dumfr. and Roxb., because they believe 
that it waits on the adder to warn mari of 
his danger. This may be supposed to 
originate from the great attachment which 
has been ascribed to this animal to the hu- 
man race, and their antipathy to serpents. 
V. Hoffman, Lex. vo. Lacerta. 

To MANKIE, V. V. Mank, v. n. 

MANKIE, s. The general name of the stuff 
properly called callimancOy S. 

Mankie.y an ancient kind of worsted stuff, much 
glazed, worn by females.” Gall. Encycl. 

[MANKYND, s. Human nature, Barbour, 
* iv. 530.] 

MANLY, adj. Human. 

“For he ascendit to the hevin, that he in his 
manly nature mycht pray for vs to his and our father 
eternal.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1652, Fol. 
112, b. 

MAN-MERROUR, Man-merror, s. A 
waster of men. 

—And a man-merroTy 
An evill wyffis mirrour. 

Colkdbie SaWy P. i. v. 83. 


A.-S. man-myrringy hominum disaij^tio, jaotum ; 
from many and myrr^any merr-an, dissipate ; whence 
E. to marr. ♦ 

MAN-MILN, Mann-Miln, s. A hand-miln 
for grinding. 

“Item, mo mann^mUn iox making of poulder, with 
thre mortaris, nyne pestellis wanting the kapis of 
brace.” Inventories, A. 1666, p. 173. 

“Item, twa man milnis for grinding of quheit.” 
Ibid., p. 174. 

“ Item, in the over hall of the nedder bailye ane man 
myln with all hir ganging geir.” Ibid., p. 302. 

This might seem at first view to signify a miln 
which might be wrought by a man. But it is more 
probably formed in conformity to the continental de- 
signations ; Fr. moulin d main ; Ital. mola di mano ; 
Hisp. muela di mano, i.e., a hand-miln. 

MAN-MUCKLE, adj. Come to the height 
of a full-grovra male, Loth. 

MANNAOH, 8. [Prob., an image, a puppet.] 

“Item, a mannack of silver.” Inventories, A. 1488, 

p. 6. 

Perhaps a puppet, or little man, made of silver ; q. 
Fr. mannequin. • 

To M ANNE IS, Mannes, v. a . To threaten, 
to menace. 

“ Thai manneist and scomit the sillie Romans that 
var in that gryt vile perplexite.” Compl. S., p. 159. 

Fr. menac-er. 

Mannessing, Mannasyng, 8 . Threatening. 

“ Bot al i\i^manne8$ing that is maid to them — altris 
nocht ther couetyse desyre.” Compl. S., p. 196. 

To MANNER, v. a. To mimic, to mock, 
Dumfr. 

Mannerin, 8. Mimicry, mockery, ibid. 

As would seem, from the E, or Fr. noun; q. to 
imitate one’s manner. 

MANNIE, Mannv, s. A little man, S. 

“At last and at length, up comes a decent, little 
auld manny, in a black coat and velveteen breeches, 
riding on a bit broken-kneed hirplin beast of a Heelaud 
powney,” &c. Reg, Dalton, i. 193. 

[Mannikin, Man akin, s. A very little man, 
a dwarf, S.] 

Manno, 8 . A big man; in contradistinction 
to Manniey a little man, Abord. 

Dr. Geddes viewed the letter o as an ancient aug- 
mentative in our language. 

“Nor were the Scots entirely without aumenta- 
tives. These were formed by adding um to ad^tiives, 
and 0 to substantives ; as, grecUam, goodam, heodo, 
mano.— It ta not many years ago, since 1 heard a 
farmer’s wife laughing heartily at her neighbour, for 
calling a horse of we middle size a horek /. * He is more 
like a homo,* said she.” Trans. Antiq. Soc., i. 418. 

MANNIS TUAS. For In manuB tuas. 


Then Andrew Gray, wpone ane horss, 

Betuixt the battillis red, 

Makand the signe of holy cross, 

In mannis tuaa he said. 

BalteU of Bcdrinnea, Poems Sineteenth Cent,, 853. 
For, he said, In mams tuas; referring to the lan- 
guage of the Psalter, Psa. xxxi. 6, “ Into thine kand 
I commit my spirit.” 
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man of law, Man o' Law. A lawyer. 

It wonl^appear that this old E. phrase for a lawyer 
was used fSbo in S* 

— “ Bauid Balfour of Carraldstoune wes man of law 
for our said souerane lord in the said mater/* Act. 
Dom. Cone., A. 1491, p. 206. 

I need scarcely observe that this is the desimation 
which had been common in the days of Chaucer. 
Hence, The Man of Lawea Tale, He is also called 
a Sergeant of the Lawe, 

[MAN O’ MONY MORNS. A i)rocrasti- 
nator, Banffs.] 

MANRENT, Manredyn, Manred, Mora- 
UEN, i. 1. Homage made to a superior. 

All the lele men off that land, 

That with his fadyr war duelland, 

This gud man gert cum, ane and ane. 

And mak him imnrent euir ilkano, 

And he him solif fyrst homage maid. 

* :r, V. 296, MS. 

The Kingia off Irchery 
Come to Schyr Ediiuard halily, 

And thar unanredgfi gan him ina ; 

Bot gilf that it war ane or twa. 

JMd., xvi. 303, MS. 

Maiorentf Wall. viii. 30, Perth Kd. Bead manreut^ 
as in MS. It is also corruptly written moraden, 

Her I make the releyse, renke, by the rode ; 

And by rial reyson relese the my right. 

And sitheu make the moraden with a mylde mode. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Oal, , ii. 24. 

In 0. E* it is properly written manred. 

He will falle to thi fot. 

And bicom tbi man gli he mot* 

His manred thou schalt afongo, 

And the trewthe of his honde. 

Florice and Blanchajlour. V, Minstrelsy Bord. , i. 225. 

2. Tlie power of a superior, especially in re- 
spect of the number of kinsmen and vassals 
he could bring into the field ; an oblique 
sense. 

‘*19ochtheles thair hicht and gret pissance, baith in 
mmrent and landis was sa suspect to the kingia (quhilkia 
Buccedit efter thame), that it was the cans of tfiair de- 
clination ; and yit sen that surname [Douglas] wes put 
donn, Scotland lies done few vailyeant dedis in Ing- 
land.** Bellend. Cron., B. xiv. c. 7. 

“ He was ane man of nobyU blude, of gret manrent 
and landis.*’ Ibid., B. xv. c. 7. 

Hominem potentem cognationibuSf Boeth. 

3. In manrent^ under bond or engagement to 
a superior, to support him in all his quar- 

^ rels, and to appear in arms at lii.s call. 

** That na man dwelland within burgh be fundin in 
wonr^, nor ryde in rout in feir of weir with na man, 
hot with the King or his offioiaris, or with the Lord 
of the burgh.” Acts Ja. H., 1467, o. ife, Ed. 1666, c. 
78, Murray. 

‘‘The maist pairt of the nobilitie of Scotland had 
oyther gevin unto him thair Banda of Manrent^ or ellis 
wiSrin confederacie, and promeisit amitie with him.” 
Knox’s Hist, p. 63. 

4. Improperly used to denote a bond of 
mutual defence between equals. 

“It is from the mutual band, or contract, of man- 
that we have any light, either of the person to 
whom, or the tyme about which Sir Walter of New- 
bigging was marryed.— The band followes : 


“Be it kend, &c. me, Sir Walter of Newbigging, 
and me, Sir David of Towie, for all the dayes of our 
lyves, to be obleidgod and bound be the faith of our 
bodies and thir present letters in mandred, and sworne 
counscll as brothers in law, to be with one another in 
all actiones,” &o. Memorie of the Somervills, i. 74, 
75. 

Mandred approaches most nearly to the A. -S. ami 
old E. form manred, Mandrey seems rather to have 
been a vulgarism. 

To Mak Manred or Manredyn, in the language of 
Barbour is merely the A.-S. phrase; Hi haddeu him 
manred maked ; illi ei homagium praestiterant ; Clir. 
Sax. A. 1115. 

A. - 8 . manred, id. The S. phrase, to mak man- 
rent or manredyn, is merely A.-S. manred maec-an, 
to do homage. Thus, the Gibeonites are said to.be tho 
man-raedene, the servants or vassals of the Isr^litos, 
Josh. ix. 11. The word is compounded of A.-S. rnan, 
which often signifies a servant or vassal, and raeden, 
law, state, or condition ; q. the state of a vassal. 
Man beon, or ma7i weort/iian, is to profess one’s self to 
be the vassal of another. V. Man. 

Among the ancient Germans, manheit was used to 
denote hoipage ; Su.-G. manakap. Tout, manschap, id. ; 
the terminations helt, skap, adutp, all conveying the 
same idea with raeden. 

MANRITOH, adj. Masculine ; an epithet 
applied to a female, when supposed to 
deviate from that softness which is the 
natural character of the sex. A manriich 
qweyn, a masculine woman, S. I), 

From man, and A..S. ?'ic, Tent rych, a termination 
expressive of abundance in any quality, and increasing 
tho sense of tho substantivo to which it is added ; from 
A.-S. ric, Tent, rych, Su.-G. r\k, powerful, rick, Man- 
7'itch then literally Bignihes, possessing much of tlio 
quality of a male. 

MANSE, 8, Tlie parsonage-house ; tlie 
house allotted to a minister of tlio gospel 
for his dwelling, S. 

“ The house which is set apart for tlic churcliman’s 
habitation is, in our law-language, called a 7nan8e.” 
Erskine’s Inst., B. ii., Tit. 10, s. 65. 

This learned writer baa remarked, that, from a 
variety of authorities cited by Du (.■ange, it appears 
that L. B. mans- MS in tlio middle ages denoted “a 
detenniiiate quantity of ground, tho extent of which is 
not now known, fit either for pasture or tillage and 
that in the “ capitulary of Charlemagne, it signiMcs the 
particular portion of land which was to bo assigiuMl to 
every churchman. ” Jfe adds ; “It has been by degrees 
transferred from tho church-man’s land tohisuwclliiig- 
house.” Ibid, 

But he docs not seem to have observed, that, accord- 
ing to Du Cange, so early as the year 1336, it was used 
for the parsonage-houBO. 

Interdum vero Manawt pro sola aede curali usurpatur. 
Charta an. 1336, apud Kennott. Antiq. Am broaden, p. 
431. Habeat etia7n dictua oicariua pro iuhabitatione mia 
iUum Mansum in quo presbyter parochiae dktae EccleHtae 
inkabitare contuevU, Gl. p. 439. 

I need scarcely atld, that mufiaus is formed from Lat. 
man-eo, to remain. 

MANSING. In manaing^ apparently in re- 
mainder. 

— “ The Lords found that the pursuer’s rift being 
given in August, and bearing specially disposition 
of goods pertaining to the reMl, at the time of his 
rebellion, and of the gift which was granted within 
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the year, could not extend to that whole ^r*8 farm, 
but only to the half thereof, viz. to the Whitsunday^s 
term before the gift, and to the Martinmas's term 
after the mft ; but the LoihIs found, that the fanns 
of the rebel’s own labouring pertained to the donatary ; 
and that the gift, albeit it was in August, extended to 
the whole farms of that crop, which were in the rebel’s 
hand in manamg^ even as if he had died in Au^st, not 
being rebel, the same would have pertained to his 
executors.” Dury’s Decis. Feb. 2, 1627, p. 267. Hope’s 
Mem. Pract., p. 262-3, N. 

This is erroneously printed in lion’s Pract. Mans- 
ing Event >f some term or eve of a Festival were 
meant. It is given correctly in Morison’s Diet. Dec., 
xii., 6076. 

It seems corr. from L. B. remansat reliquium, re- 
siduum, q. in remansam. It might, however, signify 
the lands used as a demesne, from L. B. mmsat quic- 
quid ad mensam instruendain conducit ; 0. Fr. me/we. 
V. Du Cange. MemdoUt depense ; Gl. Roquefort. 

MANSS, 8, A manor, a mansion house ; used 
as synon. with mansioune. 

‘’That Dauid Lindesay — has done na wrang in the 
occupacioune & manurin of the third parte of the 
landis of Grestoune, except the auld mansioune that 
William Inglis has in tak & twa akeris Hand besid the 
said niansa ; and in the vptakin of the malez tharof 
except the said manss & akeris.” Act. Dom. C-onc., A. 
1490, p. 149. 

L. B. moMS-um is used in this sense as manmm re- 
gale. Castrum Alvecestre, regale tunc, mansurn. Man- 
mm capitate, quod vulgo caput mdhsi, nostris, ch^mez. 
Du Cange. Hence our Chemya, a manor-house. 

It seems most probable that hence the term manat 
has been conferred on a parsonage-house ; though it is 
supposed by some learned writers that it onginally 
denoted the land appropriated to a churchman. 

To MANS WEIR, Mensw^eir, v. a. To per- 
jure, S. ; mainswear y id. A. Bor, Gl, 
Grose, The part. pa. is most generally 
used by our writers. 

Thus him to be manswom may neuor betyde. 

Doug. Virgil, Pref. 11, 10. 

“ All the chief and principal men quha does swa, are 
fals A menswom against God, the King, and the 
realmo.” Lawes Malcolme, o. 14, s. 5. 

A.-S. maimver-ian, id. from wan, scclus, villainy, 
and awer-ian, to swear. Germ, meitieid denotes 
perjury, from meirty synon. with A.-S. man, and eUl, 
an oath. Isl. mehiaaeri, periurium ; meinaaerar, per- 
jurii ; Menu meinavarar, homines perjurii, £dd. 
Snorronis. The other A.-S. word foraioer-ian, whence 
E, forswear, is evidently the same with Moes.-G./ar- 
awar-an, id. 

MAN8\yBBiNO, 8. Perjury, S. 

Tynt woman, allace, beris thou not yit in mynd 
The vianawering of fals Laomedouis kynd ? 

Doug. Virgil, 119, 10. 

MANSWETE,ad/. Meek, calm; fromLat. 
ma7i8uet-^ua, ^ 

Of manatoete Diane fast thareby 

The altare eith for tyl applets vpstandis. 

Placabilis, Viig. Doug. Virgil, 236, 21. 

To MANT, Maunt, v. 71 . 1, To stutter, to 
stammer in speech, 8. 

“Hee who manteth or stammereth in his speach 
while hee is young, will in all appearance speake so 
vntill his dying day. Fooles dreame that man is like 
March, if hee come in with an Adder’s head, they 


thinke that hee shall goe out with a Peacock’s taile ; 
as if an euill beginning were the way to an happie 
end.” Z. Boyd’s Last Battell of the Soule, p. 985. 

Ramsay writes it both ^nant and maunt. 

2. It is metaph. applied to rough, unpolished 
verse. 

— Or of a plucked goose thou had been knawn, 

Or like a cran, in 7narUina soon ov’rihrawn, 

That must take ay nine s^ps before she flee. 

Polvmi, Watson's CoU,, iU. 29. . 

3. It is used as a v. a., to denote the indistinct 
mumbling of the Romish litany. 

Thay tyrit God with tryflllis tume trentalis, 

And daifit him with Fthair] daylie dargeis— 

Mantand mort-mninlingis mixt with monye leis. 

Scott, Bannatyne Poeina, p. 197. 

Lat. nmnt-o, are, signifies to stay. But this seems 
rather from C. B. Ir. mantack, a stutterer, Gael, man- 
daah, id. Sir J. Sinclair gives a different etymon. 
“ TO mant [pavropai, Gr.], to stammer ; or to hesitate 
in speaking, as the persons who pronounced the 
heathen oracles affected to do, when they pretended 
to be inspired.” Observ., p. 80. 

[Mant, s. A stutter, a stammer, S.] 

Manter, 8. One who stutters in speech, S. 

Mantin’, 8. A stuttering in speech, S. 

To MANTEME, Manteym, v. a. To possess, 
to enjoy. 

And now that secund Paris, of ane accord 
With this vnworthy sort, skant half man bene, — 

By reif Tnanle-mea hir, that suld ouers be. 

Doug. Virgil, 107, 24. 

Potitur, Virg. 

An oblique sense, from Fr. mainten-ir, L. B. manuten- 
ere. 

MANTILLIS, 8, pi. “ Large shields, which 
were borne before archers at sieges, or fixed 
upon the tops of ships, as a covert for 
archers ; Fr. mantelet. Gl. Compl, 

“Paueis veil the top with pauesis and mantilUa.'' 
Compl. S,, p. 64. 

MANTILLIS OF BANIS. V. Banis, 

[MANTY, Manto, 8, A gown; originally 
the stuff called mantOy of which the gown 
was made, Clydes., Loth.] 

“ She said to herself, I wonder how my cousins bilk 
manty, and her gowd watch, or ony thing in the wor^, 
can be worth sitting sneering all her lim in this little 
stifling room, and might w^k on green braes if she 
liked.” Heart M. Ix>th., iii. 383. 

Perhaps a change of sense from Fr. manteau, a 
cloak. I cannot think with Mr. Todd, that E. Man- 
teau is directly from Gr. 

[Manty-maker, 8. A dressmaker; a heiin 
still used by the lower classes, Clydes.] 

MANUARIEj* 8. A factory. 

—•“Or by making of societies and manmries in all 
the principall burrowis for making of stuffes and other 
waires,” &c. Acts Gha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 178. 

0. Fr. marwauvre, ouvrage des mains, Roquefort; 
whence L. B. manuarius, operarius. I hesitate, how- 
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ever, notwithstanding the awkwardness of the phrase, 
** making of manuartes,** whether it be not meant of 
providing manufisMtarers. 

MANUMENT, 8. Management. 

**The saidis James and maister Johne had the 
ttovemament and manument of his haill rentis, leving, 
^d affiiiris.” Acts Ja. VI. 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 245. 

The only example I have observed of a similar term 
is in L.B. mammunit-uSt rei domesticae administrator, 
procurator; Du Cange. 

♦To MANUMIT, Manumiss, v. a. To con- 
fer a literary degree ; synon. to laureate. 

“ 1635, The 47th class, (some 45 in number), bred 
under Mr. Robert Rankin, were solemnly vmnumiittd 
in the lower hall of the Colledgo.” Craufurd’s Hist. 
Univ. Edin., p. 126. ... 

**The 20th class — were mcmumiUed with the mag- 
isteriall dignity, some 27 in number.” Ibid., p. 65. 

♦Manumission, e. Graduation. 

“The disputation being ended,— the Primar call- 
ing the oandidates before him, after a short exhor- 
tation to an vertuose and pious life, performeth the 
ceremony, by imposition of a bonnet (the badge of 

' manu7ni88ion ) upon the head of every one of the candi- 
dates,” Ibid., p. 62. 

L. B. manumiasiOt licentiam, vel facultatem, dare 
aliquid faciendi. A person was, in this sense, said to 
be manumitted ad clericatum et tonauram ckricaletn ; a 
strange idea, as he was in fact merely pennitted to wear 
a badge of slavery, as becoming, according to the lan- 
guage of our forefathers, one of the Pope’s achayeliiKja. 
Perhaps this term was transferred to graduation, be- 
cause the person who received it was henceforth a 
Jhlaater^ and supposed rather able to instruct others 
than in a state oi subjection. 

MANYIE, Manoyie, Mknyie, s. 1. A hurt, 
an injury, S. Rudd. vo. Mangit. 

* ** Ane manyie is called, the breaking of anie bane in 

his bodie, or the strikin in of the harnepan of his head, 
or be making thinne the skinneof his head, be scheavin 
away of the samine.” Reg, Maj., B. iv., c. 3, s. 3. 
Mangyitf Lad. 

2. A defect, of any kind, 

“ Gif the seller did soil to the buyer ane thing, as 
without anie fault or menyie, the time of the buying and 
selling : gif thereafter the buyer proves that thing to 
haue had ane fault or the seller sail take back 

againe that thing sauld be him,” Reg, Maj., B. iii., 
0, 10, 8. 8. 

Mangyie is defined, “vice, or fault in the thing, 
quhilk is bocht and sauld.” Ind. Ibid. 

Du Cange derives L. B. maham-iumt O, BY. mahain. 
mehain^ not from Lat. manc-tw, but from L. B. malign- 
are, nocere. M^in, however, approiwhes so near to 
Goth. mHn, damnum, vitium, that this may rather be 
viewed as the origin. IsL meinlaete signifies a wound. 
V. Mein, Wachter ; Men, Ihre ; and MaiTg, v, 

Manyibd, Maixtied, Menybit, gart, pa. 
Hurt, maimed. 

"Be the auld law of this realme, he quha is 
wwiuyiedL hes ane just cause to excuse himself e fra 
singular battell, and yit he will be compelled to purge, 
clenge, A defend himself e.” Skene, Verb. Sign, vo, 
Mackamiutn. 

With this Mezentius menyeit drew abak, 

Harland his leg quharin the schaft stake. 

Doug. VirgU, 348, 21. 


Mayne occurs in the same sense in 0. E. “I mayne, 
or 1 mayne one, I take the vse of one his lymmes froiri 
hym.— Je But Me/iaigner is Normante.” 

Palsgr. B. iii. B'. 286, b. 

MANYS, 3. A mansion-house, a palace. 

At thir ilk yettis here 

Tlie coiiqiieroiir eiiterit doiu hty Hercules, 

This sobir vianya resuuit him, but leis. 

Doug, Virgilj 254, 46. 

Virc. uses regia^ palace. 

His cietezauis irkit, syne in ane route 
Jiuarmyt viubeset his manys about. 

Jbul., 259, 52. 

Domus, Virg. But it denotes the house of a king. 

“S. wo call the place where the Lord or Hen tor 
of the ground resides, or wont to reside himself, 
the mains : and frequently also the ground belonging to 
it has the same denomination, ” Rudd. 

Rudd, thinks that from manya^ as denoting a manor- 
house, “is derived the S, Manse, i.e., a minister’s 
dwelling-house.” But it comes immediately from 
L. B. manaua, as used in a different sense. V. Ma.nsk. 
Manya is the same with Mains, q. v. 

To MAP, V. a. and n. “To nibble as a 
sheep Ayrs., Gl. Picken, Loth. Expl. “te 
crumble a hard substance with the jaw- 
teeth,” Gall. 

This would seem nearly allied to Mamp, r. 

[Map, 8. Lit., pibbler, a name sometimes 
given to a rabbit, Clydes., Baiiffs.] 

Mappib:, Map, s. A tenn used in speaking 
to or calling a rabbit, S. 

Mapsie. “ A pet-sheej), called so from its 
map, mapping with its lips ; young hares 
are also mapsies Gall. ICncycl. 

This may be originally the same with E. to mop, to 
make wry mouths. It is by no means improbable, that, 
as Skinner tliinks. Mop is the same with Mump, the ni 
being ejected, for the softer sound ; especially as Moup, 
Moop, 18 with us the term used insteiwl of Miymp. It 
is possible, however, that the origin is Su.-G. mop-a, 
illudere. 

MAPAMOUND, s, A map of the world. 

With that he racht me ane roll : to redo T begane, 

The royetest ane ragniiujt with niony ralt rime, 

Of all the mowi« in this riiold, sen God iiierkit man, 

The luouiiiR of the inauaitwund, and how the mone scliaiic. 

Jjoug. Virgil, 239, a. 55. 

Fr. mappemond, L. B. mappa mundi. But here 
the term seems to be used figuratively for the world 
itself, or perhaps for the celestial sphere. 

MAR, adj. More. V. Maubi. 

MAR, 8. Hindrance, obstruction. 

Till Noram Kirk ho come with outyn inar ; 

The Consell than of Scotland moit hym thar. 

Wallace, i. 61, MS. 

A.-S. mar, damnum; Isl. mer-ia, oontundero, corn- 
minuere. It may, however, signify, without longer 
delay, without more ado. 

M ARB, 8. “Tlie marrow,” Ayrs. Gl. Picken. 

This word, which I have met with no where else, if 
given accurately, must be a corr. of C. B. mer, id. or 
some similar term. [A.-S. mcark, Du. merg, Isl. mtrgr. ] 
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MARBEL, adj, 1. Feeble, inactive, Lotb. 
This is perhaps radically the same with 
mairdel^ q. v. one of them being a corrup- 
tion. 

2. Slow, lazy, reluctant, Ayrs. 

Gael, meirbhf slow, weak ; meirbhet weakness, dul- 
ness ; niarbh, dead, heavy, benumbed ; marbh amt to 
kill ; marbh-an, a corpse. 0. B. marw^ to die, also 
dead; deduced by Owen from mar, flat, laid down; 
rnanodawl, deadening; fnarweidd-dra, heaviness; 
Richards. 

MARBLE BOWLS, Marbles, s.pL 1 . Tlic 
play among children in E. called taw; 
denominated from the substance of which 
the bowls were formerly made, S. 

[2. The bowls used in the play, S.] 
MARBYR, 8, Marble ; Fr, marhre. 

“The philoBOphour Socrates — vas the sone of ane 
pure man called Sophonistus, quhilk vas ane grauer of 
imagis of marbyr stone, and his mother vas ane meyd 
vyf. Compl. S., p. 200. 

MAKOIIE, «. 1. A landmark. 

— He— dyd espie, qiihare that ano grete roik lay, 

Ane aid crag staiie huge grete and gray, — 

Ane marche sett in that ground moiiy ane yere 
Of twa feildis for to discerne thare by 
The nuld debate of pley or confraucrsy. 

Doug. Virgilf 445, 45. 

2. Marches, pi. borders, confines; as in E. 
Hence, 

/iiding the marches^ a practice retained in various 
boroughs, especially at the time of public markets, S. 

“It is customary to ride the 'inarches^ occasionally, 
80 as to preserve in the memory of the people the 
limits of tneir property." V. Dunkeld, Perth. Statist. 
Ace., XX. 441. 

To Marche, v, a. To distinguish boundaries 
by placing landmarks. 

“The Baillie ordanit the lynaris to pass to the 
ground of the said tenement, and lyne and marche 
the same." Aberd. Reg., A. 1541, V. 17. 

To March, !Merch, v, n. To be on the con- 
fines of, to be closely contiguous to, to be 
bounded by, S. 

“There’s a chaiming property, I know, to be sold 
just now, that marches with Glenfern," M«irriage, 
iii. 311. 

“That — portion of the lordschipe of Dunbar — mcrchit 
as eftir followes.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 103. 

March-Balk, s . The narrow ridge wdiicli 
sometimes serves as the boundary between 

’ lands belonging to different proprietors. 

“ In regard the witness had deponed upon her tilling 
and riveing out the march-balk^ they appoint Forrel — 
to visit it in the vacancy, and to consiaer the damage, 
and to report." Fountainhall, i. 224. 

March-Dike, $, A wall separating one farm 
or estate from another, S. • 

“In the moor country, inclosing comprises chiefly 
two objects : 1st, To divide farms from each other by 
what is termed maixh-dgkes.^* Agr. Surv., Galloway, 
p. 81. 


Mabchstamb, MABOH-STOms, *. A land- 
mark, S. 

“—Therefore ordain— the mareJ^stones in the muir 
and moss to be taken up and removed away.*’ Fouu- 
tainhall’s Decisions, i. 66. 

Isl. markstein, id. from mark, A.-S. mearc, Teut. 
marck, merchf a limit, a boundary, and atein, a stone. 
Kilian quotes And. Velleius, as observing that Teut. 
TTiarck first denoted any peculiar si^ or seal ; was then 
used for a standard, merch and 6anuire having the same 
meaning ; and that, as the desim of a standard is to 
direct eyes .and minds of we soldiers towards a 
particular spot, it came at length to signify a boundary. 

[MARCHAND, 8. 1. A merchant, a shop- 
keeper, S. 

2. Purchasing, purchases ; as, I’m ga’un to 
mak ma jnarchand,^^ I am going to make my 
purchases, Ayrs.] 


[Marchandye, 8. Merchandise, S.] 

MAROIIET, 8. The fine, which, it is pre- 
tended, was paid to a superior, either in 
cattle or money, for redeeming a young 
woman’s virginity, at the time of her mar- 
riage. 

The marcheti whatever was the origin of this badge 
of feudal bondage, was claimed at least as late as the 
year 1492. For, in an act of this date, we find Robert 
Mure of Rowalane and his son pursuing Archibald 
Crawfurd of Crawfurdland, “for the wrangwis spoli- 
acibun, awavtakin A withhaldin frae thaim of oertane 
hcreyeldis, bludwetis A mereftetiSf as is contonit in the 
Bummondis," Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., p. 291. 

“ — Conforme to the law of Scotland, the marchet of 
ane woman, noble or servant, or hyreling, is ane young 
kow, or thrie schillings." Reg, Maj., B. iv., c. §1, 

Those who wish a full and satisfaotory account of 
the moaning of this term, may consult Lord Hailes, * 
Annals, i. 312—320. 

There seems, indeed, to have been no other founda- 
tion for the story tohl by Boece, and adopted by 
others, than either the fine paid to a superior by his 
vassal, or by one who held of him, for the liberty of 
giving away his daughter in marriage ; or that exacted 
of a dependant, when his daughter was debauched. 

Mercheta^ according to Whitaker, is nothing more 
than the merch-edot Howol Dha, “the daughter-hood, 
or the fine for the marriage of a daughter." Hist. 
Manchester, 8vo, i. 359. But Lord Hailes seems 
justly to hesitate as to ed signifying, in 0. B., a flue 
for a marriage. 

As C. B. merch denotes a virgin, Pruss. Lithuan. 
merg^ Wacbter deduces the term from Isl. maer, id., 
and thinks that the writers of the dark ages tlieuce 
formed their mareheta in L. B. 

If we suppose the word to have been used by German 
writers, mercheta might have been formed from mere\ 
and heydf heit, a termination denoting state or condi- 
tion, q. the state of virginity. 

In addition to the various authorities given by our 
learned Judge, it may not be improper to quot« what 
has been said on this subject ^ rennant, when giving 
an account of the Pulestons of Emr4l Hall in Flintshire. 

“ His son, — Richard^ held, in the 7th of Edward IL 
lands in. the paHsh of Worihenhuiy^ by certain services 
et per ammowrogitmt or a pecuniaiy acknowledgment 
paid by tenants to the king, or vassals to their lords, for 
the liberty of marrying or not mmying. Hiss OUhert dt 
Maisnil gave ten marks of silver to Henry HI. for leave 
to take awife; and Cecily, widow of Hugh Ptvtre^ that 
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she might marry whom she pleased. It is strange that 
this servile ottstom should be retained so lohg. It is 
pretended, that the Aw4>byr among the WeUh^ the 
Jjyre^wiU among the Saxons, and the Marchdxt mu* 
Iknm among the Scots, were fines paid by the vassal 
to the supenor, to buy off his right to the first night’s 
lodging with the bride of the person who hold from 
him ; out I believe there never was any European 
nation (in the periods this custom was pretended to 
exist) so barbarous as to admit it. It is true, that the 
power above cited wm introduced into England by the 
Ehrmana, out of their own country. The Amobi/r, or 
rather Oobr mercJi, was a British custom of great anti- 
quity, paid either for violating the chastity of a virgin, 
or for a marriage of a vassal, and signifies, the price of 
a virgin. The Welsh laws, so far from encouraging 
adultery, checked, by severe fines, even unbecoming 
liberties. The Amobr was intended as a preservative 
against lewdness. If a virgin was deflowered, the 
seducer, or, in his stead, her father, paid the fine. If 
she married, he also paid the fine.*’ Tour in Wales, p. 
221,222. 

“The MeiXh-Oohrof his [the Bard’s] daughter, or 
marriage fine of his daughter, was exx pence. Her 
cowyll, argyffreu, or nuptial presents, was thirty shil- 
lings; ana her portion tnree pounds. It is remarkable, 
that the Pencerdd Owlad, or chief of the faculty, was 
entitled to the merch gohr, or amohr, for the daughters 
of all the inferiors of the faculty within the district, 
who paid xxiv pence on their marriage ; which not 
only shews the antiquity, but the great authority of 
these people.” Ibid., p. 432. 

MARCH-MOON. 

The Druids, it is well known, made great use of the 
missletoe ; and although, from its being unknown in 
S., there can be no superstitious appropriation of it, we 
find that its only substitute in this country is used in 
a similar manner. 

We learn from Pliny that “on the 6th of the March 
moon, a priest, clad m white, climlied the tree, and 
cut the Mjssletoe with a golden bill, and others in white 

• standing round, deceived it ; after which they offered 
at their Cam-Fires with mirth.” 

— “In the increase of the March Moon, the High- 
landers out withes of the wood- bind that clings aljout 
the oak. These they twist into a wreath or circle, and 
camfuUy preserve it till the next March. And when 
chilton are troubled with hectick fevers, or when any 
one is consumptive, they make them pass through this 
circle thrice, by putting it over their heads, and con- 
veying it down ^out their bodies. The like they do 
to cattle in some distempers. This 1 have often seen. ” 
Shaw’s Moray, p. 232. 

MARCHROUS. Err. for Marchionsy mar- 
quisses. 

Goshslkis wor governors of thair grit ost, 

Chosiu chiftanis, chovelruss in chairges of weiris, 

Ma/rch/rous in the niap-mond, and of mycht most, 

Nixt Dukis in (lignite, quhom no dreid deiris. 

* Hogiate, ii. 2. 

Bead Marchions as in MS., marquisses, from L. B. 
marchio, *nis. The same word occurs, though some- 
what differently spelled, iii. 4. MarchonU of michtis. 

MARCKIS point. The object directly 
aimed at, q. the bull’s eye; a metaplior bor- 
rowed from archers. 

—“John Knox dois not meit the heid of my par- 
tickle,-— quhairin (efter my iudgment) consistes the 
imreJtis point of the purpose.’^ Ressoning betuix 
Orosraguell and J. Knox, £. iij. b. 


[MARDE, adj, Ilrokeii down, useless, 
spoiled, Lyndsay, Exper. and Court., 1. 220. 
A.-S. merran, to waste, spoil.] 

[MARDLE, M.vrdel, s, a gossip, a loung- 
ing, idle woman, Clydes.] 

MARE, 8. 1. A trough for carrying lime or 

mortar, borne on the shoulder by those who 
serve the masons in building, S. 

“I think I set my apron and my mare as wool as 
you your apparel.” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 155. 

2. A wooden frame which masons use as a 
support on which to rest a scaffold, Aberd.; 
also called a horse ; in E. a tresUdiead, 

“ The three were seated aloft on a high stage, pre- 
pared on purpose with two 7)iarc^ and scalTold-dcals.” 
Ann. of the Par., p. 295. 

Perhaps from its resemblance to the wooden mart' 
used as a military punishment. ^ 

Mauefu’, s, A liodfiill, applied to lime or 
mortar, S. 

“ I’ve a mntefxC o’ as guid lime here as over cam out 
o’ a lime-kill.” Ibid. 

"^MARE, Timber Mare, «. A military pun- 
ishment. 

“He causes put up betwixt tlio crosses a thnhrr mart’, 
whereon knaves and runaway soldiers should ride.” 
Spalding, i. 227. V. Treix mark. 

^MARE. A singular superstition prevails in 
the south of S., that, if a bride ride homo 
to the bridegroom’s house on a 7Hare, her 
children will for many years want the power 
of retention, 

“As soon as the bride was led into the house, old 
Nelly, the bridegroom’s mother, went aside to si'o 
the boast on which her daughtcr-in-law had been 
brought home ; and perceiving it was a 7nare, she fell 
a crying and wringing her hands. I inquired with 
some alarm, what was the matter. * 0 de.ar, Sir,’ re- 
tunied she, ‘ it’s for the poor hairnics that’ll yet hae 
to dree this unlucky mischance. Laiko-a-day, poor 
waefu’ brats ! they’ll no be in a dry bed for a dozen o’ 
years to come I ’ ” Ediii. Mag., May 1817, p. 147. 

MARE, Mair, adj, 1. Great. 

A bettyr lady than scho wes nano 
In all the yle of Mare Bertane. 

Wj/ntmuH, viii. 8. 60. 

i.e., Great Britain. 

Gael. Ir. mor, C. B. Ami. maur, A.-S. maere, Genn. 
mar, mer, id. V. Gl. Wynt. Isl. maerr, illustria, 
inclytus ; Gl. Edd. 

2. Greater, S. 

Thai fand thare mawmentis, ware and myn. 

WyiUowti, vii. 10. 70. 

-But mare leto, 

Tliai strawcht thair .speris, and tliai thaini mete 

In-to the fwrd.- 

Jbul., viii. 31. 81. 

Aboue this cik betid ane mart ferlie. 

Doiuj, Virgil^ 207, 5. 

3. Ill greater quantity, or number, S. 

For sic delyle, as ho wos in, 

He spendit mare, than he couth wyn. 

WyaUnon, vi. 4. 16. 
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Sometimes it denotes number, but improperly. 

The tyme of this fundatyown 
Wes eftyre the incamatyowne 
* To be reknyd sex hundyr yhere, 

Quhether imre or les, bot thare-by nere. 

Wyntovmf v. 13. 398. 

A.-S. rtiare, Isl, meire, Alem. Su.-G. Germ, nur, 
Belg. 7/icer, Dan. meere, V. Ma, cuij. 

Make, Maib, More, any tiling additional, S. 

Of Ingland come the Lyndsay, 

JUfare of thame I can-nought say. 

Wyntoionj viii. 7. 160. 

“Meikle would fain hae mairj'* Ferguson’s S. 
Prov., p. 26. 

\V ITH THE Make. Perhaps, with the over- 
plus; a singular plu*aseology occurring in 
our old acts. 

— **And als to refound and pay to the said Johne 
the malez, proffitis, dewiteis that he mioht haue hald 
of the third parte of the saidis landis of thre yeris 
bigane^i^A the mare, extending yeroly to vj inerkis.” 
Act. Audit., A. 1488, p. 114. 

— “ For the wraiigwis detentioimo & withhaldin fra 
hir of the malez & fermez of hir landis of Daiiidatounc 
of thre yeris bigane with the mare, extending yerely to 
vj chalder of aitis,” &c. Ibid., p. 115. 

It may signify more or less ; or perhaps, “ with the 
overplus,” q. whatever more j as would seem to be its 
signification in the phrase, — ‘*Doiswrang in the oc- 
cupatioune, lawboring, & manikin of viij akeris, with 
the mare, of the landis of Estir Cotis.” Ibid., p. 132. 
But 1 have met with no parallel phrase in any other 
dialect. 

With the May seems to be used in the same sense. 

— “Johiine Mathosone spuilyeit & tukfra him out 
of his maling of Kynnard v« [five score] of yowis tcith 
the may, xxxi hoggis,” &c. Ibid., A. 1494, p. 305. 

May signincs more in number. V. Ma. 

Mare, Mar, adv. 1. More, S. Yorks. 

— Binmnd Etna that inoiit perrellus, 

The 7nare wod wraith aiul furius wox scho, 

Wyth sorowful fyre blesis spoutand hie. 

Doug. Virgil, 237, 27. 

2. Longer. 

The Dowglas then, that wea worthi, 

Thoucht it wes foly mar to bid. 

Barbour, xv. 466, MS. 

Sw. mcra, adv., more. 

Mareattour, adv. Moreover, S. 

— Sail neuer amung Grekia agaiie 
Ane place bo fund soithly to reinane. 

And mareattour lYoianis oifeudit eik 
To ached my blude oy paneful deith doia seik. 

V. Atour. Doug. Virgil, 41, 2. 

Mar Furth. Furthermore, S. 

Off king Bduuard yeit 7nar furth will I raeill 
In to quhat wysa that ho couth Scotland deill. 

Wallace, x. 1063, MS. 

M A REDAY, s, A day consecrated to the 
Virgin in the Popish calendar. V. Lettir 
Mareday. 

In another place, “the letter Maryday,” it is said, 
is “callit the nativite of our lady.” Aberd. Reg., A. 
1538. V. 16. 

[MAREEL, 8. Tlie phosphorescent appear- 
ance of the sea on a aark night; Shetl. 
Dan. morildy phosphorescence.] 


[MAREGUILDIS, 8, pi Marigolds, Lynd- 
say, Exper. and Court/ 1. 6305, 

Called by the Dutch goud^bloem, ie.\ gold-bloom, on 
account of the bright yellow flower.] 

MAREILLEN, s. One of the nsunes of the 
Frog-fish, Lophius piscatorius, on the Firth 
of Forth. V. Mulrein. 

MARENIS, Murenis, s. pi 

“ Besides this isle lies ane moine sandey isle, callit 
Fuday, fertill for beare and marenis, the qnbilk ile 
pay murenia yeirly to M ‘Neill of Barray.for part of 
mailles and dewties.” Monroe’s lies, p. 

Perhaps lampreys are meant, Lat. rmrena; although 
Pennant thinks that this fish was unknown to the 
ancients. Zool., iii. 50. It is more probable, however, 
that this refers to the Conger eel, Muraena conger, 
Linn. 

MAKES, Marhes, «. Marsh, morass. 

The soyl was nocht bot Tmrrea slyke and sand. 

Palice of Honour, i. 4. 

Moes.-G. marisaiue, Alem. merach, Belg. maeraach, 
Fr. maraia, Rudd, views Lat. mare, the sea, as the 
root. Ihre refers to Su.-G. mor, Belg. moer, moorish 
land, terra palustris. Isl. myra, palus, moer, latum, 
argilla, or Su.-G. maer, terra putns, may be the more 
immediate source. But all these terms seem originally 
allied to some radical word denoting a pool, or IMy of 
standing water; as A.-S. mere, Teut. maer, laens, 
Btaraum. Su.-G. mar, signifies not only the sea, but’ 
a lake, and stagnate water in general. 

MA'RE-STANE, «. A rough river stone, 
resembling a hatchet in shape, which has 
been worn down by collision or friction so 
as to admit of a cord being fixed round it, 
Angus. 

This is hung up in a stable to prevent the horses, 
being ridden by the hag called the Mare, 

[MARFIiOO, 8, The sea-louse, Pulex litor- 
alis, Shetl. Isl. mar, sea, and pulex.] 
To MARGULYIE, Murgullib, v. a. To 
spoil, to destroy, to mangle ; to mar any 
business ; S. V. Shirr. Ul. 

They spoil’d my wife, and staw my cash. 

My Muse’s pride mwrguftlUd ; 

B^rinting it like their vile trash, 

The honest leidges whuUy'd. 

Bamay, Addr. Town-council of Edin., A. 1719. 

Fr. margouilUer, to gnaw, instead of kissing to bite. 
It has perhaps been originaJly applied in S. to things 
gnawed by rats or mice, and thus rendered useless. 

[MARIAGE, 8. V. Maritage.] 

[To MARIE, V. a. To many; part. pr« 
mariandy S.] 

MARIES, 8, pi The name given to the 
maids of honour in Scotland. " 

One of the oldest writers who uses this term is 
Pitscottie. 

“ He called vnoun bis dochter Mag^ene, the queine 
of Scotland, and caused hir pas to his wairdrop, — and 
take his steikis of claith of gold, yelvet and satines 
etc. as shoe pleased to cloath hir and hit matiM, or any 
other tapistrie of paill or robbis that shoe could find in 
his wairdrop.” Crm,, p. 372. 
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**Th« fdntein day of August 1601 yeirs, betwene 
S6VMI and eig^t hours befoimone, arryved Marie Qiione 
of Scotland, then wedo, with two gallies furth of France : 
in her company, besydes hir gentilwemen, called the 
Marie», wer hir thrie uncles, the Duke d’Oxnal, the 
grand Prior, the Marques d*Albufe.” Knox’s Hist., B. 

iv.jjp. 288 . 

This Queen had four maids of honour, all of the name 
of Mary. These were Mary Livingston, Mary Fleming 
--Seaton, and— Beaton. V. Keith’s Church Hist., p. 
66 . 

[Yestreen the Queen hod foiir MarieSf 
The night she’ll hae but three ; 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 

And Marie Carmichael, and me. 

Minstrelsy Border.] 

Hence it has been supposed, that the name passed into 
a general denomination for female attendants ; accord- 
ing to the old Ballad : — 

Now bear a hand, my Maries a’. 

And busk me brave, and make me fine. 

Minstrelsy Border^ ii. 173. 

Ye do ye till your mither’s bower. 

As fast as ye can gang, 

And ye tak three o' your mither’s Marys^ 

To nad ye unthocht lang. 

Jamieson's Popvl. Ball^ ii. 130. 

From analogy, I am much inclined to think that the 
term is far more ancient than the period referred to. 
For we learn from Lye, that the O. K. called the 
queen’s maids, the Quern's Meya. V. May. Hence it 
is highly probable that our term Marie is an official 
designation, and allied to Isl. maer^ a maid, a virgin. 
This more anciently was written meijar in plur. 
Meijar ordam skal mange Let no one give faith 

to the words of young women ; Havamal, p. 76.' 

In an ancient poem on the devastation of the Hebudae, 
or Western Isles, by Magnus King of Norway, about 
the year 1093, the same term occurs, 

Oeck halt Skota steckvir 
Thiod rann Mylsk til maedi 
Mei^jar sudr i eyoni. 

Ivit altum Scotos qui fugat 
Populus cucurrit Mylsicus lassatus 
Virgines ad meridiem in insulis. 

Johnst. Antiq. Celto-Scand. , p. 232. 

By thiod MyUh the inhabitants of Mull seems to be 
meant. 

In the Edda, mention is made of three female deities 
of the northern nations, supposed to dispense to men 
their fates, which are called the Three Meyar ; Myth. 
16. These Keysler considers as the very personages 
called Dis Mairabus in one of Gruter’s Inscriptions. 
Vr Antiq. Serpent., p. 394 — 397. 

Thus the Queen's Maries^ a phrase still common 
among the vulgar, may be exactly synon. with the 
Qifeetys maids. The author of the Gloss, to Gunlaug. 
Sajga^ derives Isl. maer, a virgin, from maer, purus, 
candidus, eximins ; which has more probabiUty than 
the etymology given by G. Andr., from moir, mollis. 
Jt in Isl,, in the end of a word, is often to be viewed 
as a sort of quiescent letter, because although found in 
the nominative, it is lost in the other casds. But maer 
is not of this description, as the r is preserved in de- 
clension. T?ia minntiz hann thess er maerin mikillata 
htrfdi rmdt; He called to recollection the words of 
that magnanimous virgin. Johnst. Antiq. Celto- 
8<»nd., p. 2. 

In Norfolk, as we learn from Spelman, moer denotes 
a virgin ; a word which, he thinks, was left by the 
panes, who obtained possession of that county, A. 876. 
It may be added, that nuver, O. Dan., is viewed as 
corresponding to bower«maidenB. 

See that ye’re buskit bra*, 

And dad ye in your best cleading, 

Wi' your wmr maidens a*. 

VOL. III. 


In this manner Mr. Jamieson renders the language 
of the original in Kaempe Viser. 

Tag kun dine Iteste klaederpaa, 

Mm all dine mojer og keinde. 

Popul Ball, ii. no. 116. 

It has been supposed that Isl. mner, virgo, may be 
merely the s. feminine formed from mavg-r, a son, also, 
a male. Maer oc maugr, foemiua et mas ; Gl, Edd. 
V. Maicu. 

MARIKEN, Makyskyn-Skin. A dressed 
goatskin. 

Mariken shines vaadQ in Scotland ilk hundred,” &c!. 
ActsCha. II., Ed. 1814, vii. 253. 

** Jfarcim skiimes.” Rates, A. 1611. 

^^Marikin skins.” Rates, A. 1670, p. 76. 

“iiij dosoun of nuiryskyn skynnes.” — Afterwards, 
marykyn skynnes, Aberd. Reg., A. 1648, V. 20. 

Fr. marroquin, “Spanish leather, made of goats’ 
skins, or goats’ leather not tanned, but dressed with 
galls ; ” Cotgr. 

[MARINALL, s. A mariner, sailor, 
Lyndsay, Compl. to tlio Kin^, 1. 1 14 ; 
Acets., L. H. Treas., i. 378, Dickson.] 

MARION, 8. Tho Scottish mode of writing 
and pronouncing tlio name Ma^iianne^ the 
Mariamne of the Jews. 

Will yo gang to the ewc-buclits, Marion f 

MARITAGE, s. ‘‘The casualty by whicli 
the superior was entitled to a certain sum 
of money, to bo paid by tho hoir of his 
former vassal, wlio had not been married 
before his ancestor’s death, at tho ago of 
puberty, as the avail or value of his todier;” 
Ersk. 

— “That tho— 'Vaasals, whose holding shall bo 
changed, or who shall compono for tlieir maritage , — 
their heires and successours shall bruik their lands in 
all time thereafter, free of any such burden of mar> 
itage," Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, vi. .332, 

L. B. maritag-ium. This is explained by Skene as 
equivalent to JJos, ** tocher •gud," vo. Dos; DeVerb. 
Sign. This corresponds with the primary delinition 
given by du Cange ; Maritagiiim, <lonatio, quae a pa- 
rente filio fit propter nuptias, sen intuitu matrimonii. 
He then refers to Keg. Maj., Lib. ii., c. 18, § 1. Ho 
afterwards limits the term ; Mantagimn servHio ob- 
noxium illud est quod datur cum speciali reservationo 
servitii debiti domino capital!. 

“ It was not tho precise tocher which one got by his 
wife that fell to the superior as tho single avail of mar- 
riage, but what his estate might have been reasonaldy 
supposed to entitle him to.” Stair, ap. Ersk., B. ii., 
tit. 6, § 20. 

MARITICKIS, Mautykis, a. pi. A baud 
of French soldiers, employed in S. during 
the regency of Mary of Guise. 

“ The Duke of Guise -with a new armie sent away 
his brother Marquis d’Albufe, and his cumnanie the 
MaritickU." Knox’s Hist., p. 200. Martylcis, ibid., 
201. Martickis, MS. i. Martickes, MS. ii. 

This name might bo derived from Martigues a town 
in Provence. But it seems rather borrowed from the 
commander or colonel. Knox afterwards mentions 
this as the designation of a person. 

r2 
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‘‘This sainetyme [A. 1559.] arryvit the Martyhia^ 
quho without delay landit himself, his cofferis, 
and the principall Gentilmen that war with him at 
Leythe.” Ibii , p. 203. 

“ They caused rumours to be sp 
come out of France ; which had come indeed under 
the conduct of Martige (of the house of Luxembourg).” 
Hume’s Hist. Doug., p. 305. 

To MARK, V. a. 1. [To point, direct], set 
(on the ground) i applied to the foot, and 
conjoined with words meant to express 
whether the person be able to do so or not. 

“He is sae weak that he canna mark a fit to the 
grund or, “He’s beginnin’ to recruit, for he can now 
mark his fit to the grund Clydes. 

[2. To direct one’s steps, to march, to travel. 

In Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance ; 

Than to the Kyng and Courte of Scotlande 

Scho inarkU hir, withouttln more demande. 

0 I/yndsay^ Teat, and Compl. Papyugo^ 1. 877. 

Fr. marcher, “to march, goo, pace,” 0)tgr. The 
origin of this verb is disputed, but it convoys the 
notion of regular beating, as expressed in E. by “to be 
on the head, and so may bo connected with L. mar cm, 
a hammer, and marcare, to beat, which lead directly 
to the secondary meanings. V. Prof. Skeat’s Etym. 
Diet, under v. March.] 

[To Mark, on or upon^ v. a.^ 1. To make an 
impression upon ; as, “ They tried to brek 
the stane, but they couldna even mark ow’f,” 
Clydes., BanfFs. 

2. To mark a finger on or upon^ to touch or 
injure in the smallest degree, ibid.] 

MARK, Merk, 8. 1. A nominal weight used 

in Orkney. 

“The malt, meil, and beare, ar delivered in Orknay, 
be weicht in this manor. Imprimis, 24 marks makis 
ane setting.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. SerpJaith. 

“24 merka make one setting, nearly equal to 1 stone 
6 lib. Dutch.” P. Cross, Orkn. Statist. Acc., vii. 477. 

Su.-G. mark denotes a pound of thirty-two ounces. 
V. Merk. 

** Mark, it answers to their pound weight, but really 
containeth eighteen ounces.” MS. Exxd. of Horish 
words. 

2. A piece of Scottish money. V. Merk. 

^Iark Mark Lyke. One mark for another, 
in equal quantities of money, penny for 
penny. 

» 

“ That the said — Macolme & Arthurs sail pay in like 
proporcioune of the said annuel, efferand to tne part of 
the land that ather of thaim has, mark mark lyke, 
comptand be the aid extent.” Act. Dorn. Cone., A. 
1480, p. 71. V. Merk. 

Markland, 8, A division of land, S. 

“By a decree of the Exchequer (March 11 , 1585), 
a 40 shilling (or 3 markdand) of old extent (or 8 ox 
gangs,) should contain 104 acres. Consequently 1 
merkdand should be 33 l-3d. The denomination of 
mark-lands still holds in common use of speech ; and, 
in general, one mark-land may give full employ to one 
plough and one family in the more arable parts of the 
county.” Agr. Surv, Argyles., p. 33. V. Merk, 
Merkland. 


[In Orkn. and Shetl. a Marh-MeMamd ia a division 
of land, varying from one to three acres. Dan. laorit, 
land, a field, a cleared field. V. Gloss.] 

MARK, adj. Dark, S. B. 

“ By this time it wis growing mark, and about the 
time o’ night that the hoodies begin to gang.” Journal 
from London, p. 6 . V. Mirk. 

It was sae mark, that i’ the dark, 

He tint his vera sheen. ^ 

Cock'a Simple SiravMi p. 120. 

Mark, Marks, «. Darkness, S. B. 

Tliair gouns gaue glancing in the marks, 

Thay were so wrocht with gold smith warke. 

WoiaenCa CqU,, ii. 7. 

Marknes, 8. Darkness, S.B. 

I in my mind againe did pance, — 

Deploring and soring 
Tliair ignorant estaits, 

Qiihilk marknes, and darknes, 

Pairtlie thair deids delmitis. 

BureVa Pilg,, WalavrCa CoU,, ii. 46. 

MARKAL, s. 

“ But what manners are to be exacted in a country 
whore folks call a ploughsock a markal f ” The Pirate, 
ii. 104. 

This is expl. as if it signified the ploughshare. That 
this, however, is not the meaning will appear from 
Mercal, q. V. 

MARK NOR BURN. A phrase synon. with 
Hilt nor Hairy S. 

“When one loses any thing, and finds it not again, 
we are said never to see mark nor bwm of it Gall. 
Encycl. 

“ Mactaggart seems to confine the orimnal sense of the 
phrase to the burning of the sheep with a rod hot iron 
oil the horns and nose.” But mark, 1 apprehend, is 
the same with tar-mark, or that made by ruddle. 

MARK o’ MOUTH. 1, “A mark in the 
mouth, whereby cattle-dealers know the age 
of the animal,’^ S. Gall. Encycl. 

This in E. seems to be called “mark of tooth," V. 
Johns., vo. Mark, 

2. Transferred to persons advanced in life, S. 

“Old maids are sometimes said to have lost — mark 
o’ mouth," Gall. Encycl. 

This, although oddly expl. by Mactaggart, refers to 
their loss of teeth. 

MARKSTANE, s. A landmark, Galloway; 
synon. Marchatane. 

“ Markatanea, stones set up on end for marks, —that 
farmers might know the marches of their farms, and 
lairds the boundaries of their lands.” Gall. Encycl 
V. MABCHI^rANB* ‘ 

[MARLAK, 3. A kind of seaweed, Zostera 
marina* Shetl. Norse, marlauky id.] 

To MARLE, V* w. To wonder, corr. from 
Marvely South of S. 

“ I marie the skipper took us on board, said Richie.” 
Nigel, i. 79. 

[To MARLE, V* a. and n. To mottle, 
variegate; to be or become mottled or 
variegated, S.] 
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Marled^ Mekled, Mirled, part, adj, 1. 
Variegated, mottled, S. as, “ marled 
stockings, those made of mixed colours, 
twisted toother before the stockings are 
woven or knitted ; “ marled paper,” &c. 

‘They delight to weare marled clothes, specially * 
that haue long» stripes 'bf sundry colouros ; they love 
chiefly purple and blew.** Moniponnie's S. Chron., 
p. 46. 

2. Chequered : as, a marled plaid,” a 
chequered plaid,” Roxb. 

If not corr. from E. marbled^ from 0. Fr. mardlety 
marbr^, ray4, bigarr<S ; Roquefort. 

Marled Salmon. A species of salmon. V. 
Ieskdruimin. 

MARLEYON, Marlion, s. A kind of 
hawk, E. merlin, 

Thik was the clud of kayis and crawia, 

Of marleyoniSf mittauia, and of niawis. 

Dunbar^ Bannatyiie Pocdis^ p. 21. 

V. Bbld Cyttes. 

Teut. merlin^ fmerlin^ aesalon. Fr. esmerillon, Kiliati 
says that it is the smallest sort of hawk, viewing its 
• name as derived from Teut. merr-en, marr-erit to stayj 
because it remains in the Low countries during tne 
greatest part of the year, even when the other kinds 
of hawks are gone. Seren., however, derives merlin 
from Isl. macr, parua. V. G. Andr. 

MARMAID, Makmadin, Meer-maid, s. 1. 
The mermaid, S. 

The niinstrellis sang with curiositie, 

Sweit as the marynaid in the Orient Hoa. 

ClariodtLS <fc Mdiades^ MB. 01. Cmnpl. 

“ ^e foure marmodyne that sang quhcn Thetis vas 
mareit on month Pillion, thai sang nocht sa sueit as did 
thir scheiphyrdis.*’ Compl. S,, p. 99. 

The figure of the Merrmldt it appears, was sometimes 
worn as an ornament of royalty. 

“ Item, ane gi^ targat with the marmadin, sett all 
with dyamonttis, rubeis, and ane gryt amoraiit.” 
Inventories, A. 1642, p. 65. 

That this was a representation of the sea-monster 
thus denominated, appears from another passage. 

“ Item, ane bonet of blak velvott with ane tergat of 
the 97iamadm, hir tayll [tail] of dyamonttis, with ane 
rubie and table dyamout, sox settis of gold, with ane 
gryt rubie in every ane of thame, and xii settis with 
twa gryt perle in every ane of thame.’* Ib., j). 68. 

2. Used improperly as a ludicrous designation 
by Kennedy. 

ATarmodin, Mynmerkin, monster of all men. 

Mveiyreenf ii. 74. 

3. A name given in Fife to the Frog fish, 
Lophius Piscatorius, Linn. 

Rana piscatrix, the Frog-fish ; our fishers call it a 
ifcer-makl.** Sibb. Fife, p. 120. 

The ingenious editor ox the Gl. Compl. observes ; 

** The popular opinion concerning the mermaid, though 
often modified by local circumstances, seems to liave 
b^ chiefly formed from the Sirens of antiquity, ** V. 
01., p. 354, 365. 

Isl. mor, Gorm. mcr, the sea, and ynaid or maideri, 
A.-S, maeden; Teut. maer-minne, id., from minne, 
Venus arnica. 


[MAROOL, 3. A sea-fish, called also Mars- 
gam, and Sea-devil, Shetl. Norse, marulk^ 
id., Gl. Orkn. and Shetl.] 

[MAROW, 8. A companion, spouse. V. 

Marrow.] 

MARR, 8, An obstruction, an injury. 

— “Thereby we could do nothing but render our- 
selves a prey to the enemy, if not a marr to the Lord's 
work.” Society (.^ontendings, p. 66. 

Serenius derives the K. v. from A.-S. mar^ morbus, 
damnum; but the only word ho can refer to is 
the night-maro. The origin certainly is as given by 
Johns., A.-S. amyrr-ant or amerr-an^ iinpediro. 

[To MARR, V. n. To purr as a cat ; also, 
applied to the sound made by an infant, 
Clydes.] 

[To Maur-up, V, a, and n. 1. To make a 
noise like two cats when provoj^ing each 
other to figlit ; hence, 

2. To urge on or keep one to work, Ang.; 
perhaps from Germ, murr-en^ to grin or 
snarl, Clydes. 

[MARRASS, Maukas, Maras, 8, A mornss, 
marsh, Barboiir, vi. 05. Fr. maraisy O. Fr. 
maroisy rmmisy id. V. Marios.] 

MARRAT, Marriot, s. Abbrev. of Mar- 

garety S. 

MARREST, 8. Mare8y Marres, 

“ — I'ogider with the — parkes, mcaclowes, muwjfl, 
mossis, niarrestSt commounties, pasturages,” &e. Acts 
Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 149. 

L. B, marint-iiSy palus. 

MARRIAGE. 

A variety of curious customs and superstitions still 
prevail in S. in regard to marriage, some of which 
evidently claim great autiejuity, and may even he 
traced to the times of the ancient Homans, or manifest 
a striking resemblance. 

In Angus, the bride’s furniture is sent to the bride- 
groom’s house a day or two before the wedding. A 
spinning-wheel and reel are considered as essential 
parts of this. Among the Romans, one thing indis- 
ensable in the procession of the bride was a distaff 
rossed up with a spindle and flax, os an emblem of her 
industrious disxiosition. 

If any part of the bride’s furniture be broken in the 
removal or carriage, it is viewed as an omen of unhap- 
piness in the connubial relation. 

In the same county, os soon as the bride enters the 
house of the bridegroom, he leads her forward to tlie 
fire, and gives into her hands the lonye and cj'ooky 
or instrument on wliich the pot for dressing food is 
suspended. On this occasion, the Roman husband 
delivered the keys to his siwuse. Both these cere- 
monies seem to denote the same thing, the management 
of household affairs. 3’he Roman ladies also re- 
ceived from their husband Jire and water. Hence 
Ovid, speaking of the virtue of these two elements, 
says that by means of them marriage is made : — 

His nova fit conjux. — Fasti, Lib. iv. 

The tonga and crook are emblems nearly allied ; tlie 
one being the instrument for managing Jrre, and the 
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other that for boiling waitr* By the way, I do not 
know whether there may not be some reference to this 
ancient matrimonial custom in S., in the common idea 
that the tonga is the woman’s weapon. 

The custom in Sweden, although differing in form, 
has a similar meaning. The bride is presented with 
/ocAs and keys, as a symbol of the trust committed to 
her in the management of domestic concerns. Sym- 
bolo aerarum et clavium sponsa materfomilias constitui- 
tur, ot pars potestatis ac rei domesticae administran- 
dae, bonorumque quae clavibus et sera claudiuntur, 
diligens cura et fida custodia oi committitur, quod etiam 
moribus Graecorum et Ilomanorum convenit. Kam 
apud Grecos aXeidoxos, clavigera, dicebatur, mater- 
familias, eodem fine et usu ; ut notat llesychius. Loc- 
cenii Antiq. Sueo-Goth., p. 106. 

In Angus, and perhaps in other northern counties, 
it is customary for the bridegroom to present the bride 
with a pair oi pockets, made of the same cloth as his 
oMm wedding-suit ; these are never sent empty. If the 
bridegroom afford it, they contain every species of 
coin, current in the country, even down to the farthing. 
The money is generally the freshest that can be got. 

This ou|9tom might have the same origin with that 
of the Germans vdio were of the same stock as the 
Goths. Among them, the wife brought no dowry to 
her husband, but the husband gave a dowry to his 
wife, Dotem non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus of- 
fert. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. Or it may correspond to 
the arrhae, the earnests, or as one would say in the 
language of S., the arZes, sent by the bridegroom to 
the briae before marriage. V. Rosin, m 423. Perhaps 
the custom established in one part of Britain, of wed- 
ding with the ring, may be traced to this source. The 
^man women wore it, as with us, on the third finger. 
For this custom they assigned the following reason; 
that there is a vein in that finger which communicates 
with the heart. They also call it the medicinal finger. 
Ibid. 

The bride presents the bridegroom with his marriage- 
shirt. This is generally preserved for what is called a 
dead-ahirtt or that which is to be put on him ndter 
death. The only reason of this may be that it is 
generally finer than the rest of their linen. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the custom may have originated 
from a religious motive, in order to impress the mind 
with a sense of the uncertainty of all human felicity. 

Although it was customary among the Germans for 
the newly-married wife to make a present to her 
husband, it was not of ordinary dress, but of a piece 
of armour. Invicem ipsa, adds Tacitus, armorum 
aliquid viro ofFert. Among the Goths the bride made 
a present to the bridegroom. V. Pinkerton’s Enquiry, 
i. 393. 

Rain, on a wedding-day, is deemed an unlucky omen. 

“ ‘Oh, my heart’s blythe,’ said she to Winifred, 

* to see the sun shine sae brightly ; for rain’s no canny, 
on a wedding-day.’ ” Llewmlan, iii. 283. 

It is singular that the omen should be inverted in 
regard to death. Hence the old distich ; 

Happy is the corpse the sun shines on. 

But happier is the corpse the rain rains on ; 

Or as it is otherwise expressed — 

Happy the bride the sun shines on. 

And happy the corpse the rain rains on. 

“ I have repeatedly heard the following rhymes, on 
the occasions to which they refer — 

West wind to the bairn 
Wlien ga’an for its name ; 

And rain to the corpse 
Carried to its lang hame. 

A bonny blue sky 
To welcome the bride. 

As she gangs to the kirk, 

Wi' the sun on her side.” 

Xdin, Mag., Nov. 1818, p. 412. 


Mr. Allan-Hay has mentioned a superstition, in re- 
gard to marriage, which, 1 suppose, is confined to the 
Highlands : 

“As the party leaves the ohuroh^^e pipes again 
strike up, and the whole company Sdijoums to 
next inn, or to the house of some relation of the bride’s ; 
for it is considered unlucky for her own to he the first 
which she enters.” Bridal of Caolohaim, N. p. 312. 

MzVRROT, 8. The Skout, or Jf'oolish Guille- 
mot, a sea-bird with a dark-coloured back 
and snow-white belly; Oo^mbus troile, 
Linn. The iary of St. Kilda. 

Sir R. Sibb. assigns this name to the Bazor-bill ; 
Alca torda, Linn. 

“ Alca Hoieri : our people call it the Marrat, the 
Auk or Razor-bill.” Sibb. Kfe, p. 112. 

Penn, mentions the Lesser Guillemot as receiving 
the name of Morroi on the Firth of Forth, in common 
with the black-billed Auk. ZooL, p. 521. It certainly 
should be MarroU 

MARKOW, «. 1. A companion, a fellow, an 
associate, S. Exmore, id. 

“Julius vald nocht hef ane marrou in Rome, and 
Pompeus vald nocht hef ane superior.” Oompl. S., p. 

The tyme complete was for thare jornay grant : 

Bot sone him warnis Sibylla the sant, 

His trew marrow, gan schortly to him say. 

Doug. Virgil, 183, 3. 

Ilk man drink to his marrow I yow pray. 

Tary nocht lang ; it is lait of the day. 

Lyndsay, 8. P. R., II 141. 

“ 1?his Cochran was so proud in his conceit, that he 
counted no Lords to be marrows to him.” Pitsoottie, 
p. 78. 

2. A partner in the connubial relation. 

— Thow war better beir of stone the barrow 
Of siieitand, ding and delfie quhill thow may dr4, 

Na be niachit with a wicket marrow. 

Henrya^., Bannatyne Poems, p. 122. 

“ Scot, a husband or wife is called half •marrow ; und 
such birds as keep chaste to one another are called 
marrotoa, ” Rudd. 

3. A person who is equal to another, [a match 
in work or contest, hence, an antagonist,] S. 

4. One thing that matches another, one of a 
pair, S. 

“The word is often used for things of the same kind, 
and of which there are two, as of shoes, gloves, stock- 
ings, also eyes, hands, feet, Ac.” Rudd. 

“Your een’s no marrows;** Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 

88 . 

“ These gloves or shoes are not marrows, i.e., are not 
fellows. North.” Grose, Prov. Gl. 

An’ wi* the laird of Caimyhowes, 

AHsurler guid an* true, < 

Good Ralph o’ Tithesbore, an’ Slacks, 

Their vnarrows there are few. ■ 

Davidson* a Seasons, "g. 164. 

5. Any thing exactly like another, S.jj 

** Your joktaleg’s the very marrow d mine;’* 
or, our knives are juist marrema!* 

Rudd, refers to Fr. mart, a husband, Sibb. to maride, 
a spouse. Perhaps it is rather from ane. Su.-G. mager, 
maghaer, aifinis, a relation ; whence tn^hararf, an 
inheritance poMessed by right of relati^ship. As 
marrow is applied to the matrimonial relation, it is pro* 
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bable that th« term was primarily used to express that 
fellowship or equality which subsists amon^ those who 
are ooimeoted by blo^ or marriam ; especially as Fr. 
taoccu’, which sqems to acknowledge a Goth, origin, is 
used lor a mate. V. Maag^ 

MABBOV,a(&‘. 1. Equal, so as to match some- 
thing of the same kind. 

** At my being in England I bocht sevintene peco 
of peril, and, as said is, at capitane Briicis returning 
bak to England 1 ressavit of the mirrow garuissing 
of thir fobrtene peoe thre chattonis, quhilk makis xvii 
in the hailL** luventories, A. 1585, p. 320. 

[2. Exactly alike or equal, a. V. the «.] 

To Marrow, v. a. and n. 1. To match, to 
equal, S. Budd. 

2. To associate with, to be a companion to, 

S. B. 

Thou shalt not sit single, but by a clear ingle 
I’ll marrow thee, Nancy, when thou art my ain. 

Song by a Bwihah Ploughman, Burns's Works, 
ii. 142, No. 51. 

**That thir lordis vnderwritten be nemmit and put 
for keping of the quenis grace, or ony tua of thaim 
quarterUe, A ane to be put and marrowit to thaim by 
my lord gouemour at his plesoure.” Acts Mary, 1542, 
Kd mi, p. 414. 

3. To co-operate with others in husbandry. 

**To marrow md nychtbour with wtheris, as thai 
wald ansur to the king A tone [toun] thairupoun.” 
Abeid. Reg., A. 1638, V. 16. 

4. Idfied by Montgomery, obliquely, as signi- 
sfying, to fit, to adapt, exactly to match. 

Scho. and the goddessis ilk one, 

Wala have prerert this paragon, 

As marrowit, but matohe, most meit 

’ The goldin ball to bruik alone. 

Maitland Poems, p. 166. 


Marrowless, adj. 1 . Without a match ; used 
to denote one of a pair, when the other is 
lost ; as, a marrowless buckle^ S. 

2. Applied to two thiii^ of the same kind, 
that do not match with each other ; as, ‘^yc 
hae on marrowless hoser S. 

3. “ That cannot bo equalled, incomparable,” 

S. Rudd. 

“ You are maiden marrowless,*' S. Prov. ; ** a taunt 
tomrls that think much of themselves and doings.*’ 
Kelly, p. 386. 

Marrowschip, s. Association. 

**Throucht fait of marrowschip or' insufficient 
nyofatbourschip.'* Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

' * Throw wanting of sufficient marrowschip. " Aberd. 
Reg,, A. 1546, V. 19. 


MARSCHAL, s. “Upper servanV* Sibb. 
It seems used by Barbour for steward. 


He calUt his marschaU till him tyt. 
And bad him luke on all maner ; 
lhat he ma till his men gud cher ; 

For he wald in his chambre be, 

A weill gret quhile in priuat4. 

Barbour,^ 


This, if not radically a different word, is a deviation 
from the original sense. For, in toe Salio law, 
Marescalcus properly denotes one who has the charge 
of a stable, Germ, marschalk, Su. -G. marshalk, id. from 
Goth, mar, Su.<G. maer, a horse, and skalk, a servant. 
The term, however, was used with great latitude. 
Hence some have supposed, that, although written in 
the same manner, it w^as differently derived, according 
to its various applications. Thus as Germ, marschaw 
also signified praefoctus servorum, Wachter deduces it 
from mer, mar, major vel vrinceps ; the same word, as 
denoting a prefect of too boundaries, from A.-S. 
maera, fines. Sibb. derives the term, as rendered by 
him, from A.-S. maer, summus, and schalk. 

[M ARSGUM, 8. Same as Marool, q.v., Shetl . 

The fish so named is the Lophius piscatoriiis, or 
Great Plucker.] 

MAR’S YEAR, A common name for the 
rebellion in favour of the Stuart family, in 
the year 1715, S. It is also called the 
Fyfteen, aud Shirramuir. V. SliERiu- 
moor. 

It has received this denomination from the Earl of 
Mar, who took the load in this insurrection, aud com- 
manded the rebel army in Scotland. 

MART, Marte, a. “ War, or tlie god of 
war, Mars,” Rudd. 

Thare myndic ho I sal inflamb alliale 
Ky wod viidantit fers desyre of Marte, 

Tnay sal forgadder to helpe from euery art. 

Doug. Viigil, 227, 7. 

MART, Marte, Mairt, s. 1. A cow or ox, 
which is fattened, killed, and salted for 
winter provisions, S. 

** Of fleshers being burgesses, and slaying mairts with 
their awin hands.” ChjSmerlaii Air, c. 39, s. 68. 

— ‘‘That all— mar^is, muttoun, pultrie,— that war 
in the handis of his Progenitoaris and Father— cum to 
our Souerane Lord, to the honorabill sustentation of 
his hous and nobill estate.” Acts, Ja. IV., 1489, c. 
24, Edit. 1566. Skeno, o. 10. 

“In 1665, the rents were £263 : 16 : 2 sterling — 60 
marts or fat beeves, 162 sheep,” Ac. Statist. Acc., 
V. 4. 

2. A cow killed at any time for family use, 
Aberd. 

As mart denotes a cow in Gael., it has been supposetl 
that this gives the proper origin of the S. term. But 
as it occurs in no other dialect of the Celtic, as far as 
I can find, except the Irish, (which is indeed the same 
language,) and even in it limited, both by Lhuyd and 
O’Brien, to the sense of Beef, mart 6g, and dgmhart, 
signifying a heifer ; I am convinced that it is not to be 
viewed as an original Gael, word, denoting the species ; 
but that it has been borrowed as a denomination for a 
cow appropriated for family use. 

3. Used metaph. to denote those who are 
pampered with ease and prosperity. 

“As for the fed Marts of this warldo, the Lord 
in his righteous judgment, hes appoynted them for 
slaughter.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm., 1591, A. 4, a. 

The word mart in Gael, denotes a cow. But as 
Used by us at least, it is probably an abbreviation of 
Martinmas, the term at which beeves are usuaUy killed 
for winter store. This is commonly called Martlerruis 
in E., whence the phrase mentioned by Seron. Martle- 
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ma8 heff^ which is evidently equivalent to Mairi, The 
term is used A. Bor. 

/‘Two or more of the poorer sort of rustic families 
still join in purchasing a cow, Ac., for slaughter at this 
time, (called in Northumberland a Mart)^ the entrails 
of which, after having been filled with a kind of pud- 
ding meat, consisting of blood, suet, groats, Ac., are 
formed into little sausage links, boiled, and sent about 
as presents, Ac. From their appearance they are called 
Black Puddings,^* Brand’s Popular Antiq., p. 355. 

The Puddings are still an appendage of the 

Mart in S. They are made of blooc^ suet, onions, 
pepper, and a little oat-mcal. 

Tlie season of killing beeves is sometimes called Mart 
time. This designation, as the time itself falls in No- 
veniber, corresponds to that which the ancient Northern 
nations gave to this month. For they called it Blot- 
monath, or “ the month of sacrifice, because they de- 
voted to their gods the cattle which were killed in it.” 
01. Worm. Fast. Dan., p. 43. In Denmark the modem 
name of November is Slacte-marntf Ib., p. 46. V. 
Monkth. 

[To MARTER, Martire, Mertir, v. a. To 
torture, torment; to cut down, break to 
pieces, destroy ; to spoil, bespatter, dirty ; 
mismanage, bundle, confuse, and spoil. V. 
Martir.] 

[Marter, Martir, Mertir, s. A spoilt con- 
dition or appearance ; also, whatever causes 
such condition or appearance, S. 

To Marterise, Marteryze, v. a. To butcher. 

“ Men of valour — before were wont to fight valiantly 
and long with the sword and launce, more for the 
honour of victory, then for any desire of shedding of 
4)lood ; but now men are martcryzed and cut downe at 
more than halfe a mile of distance by those furious and 
thundering engines of great cannon, that sometimes 
shoote fiery bullets able to buine whole cities, castles, 
houses or bridges, where they chance to light.” 
Monro’s Kxped., P. II., p. 151. 

Teut. martcr-etif excarnificare, aflligere, excruciarc ; 
vulgo martor-iarCf A marlyriz-are ; Kilian. V. Mar- 

TYR, V. 

MARTH, 8. Marrow, Ettr. For. 

“ ‘ Twa wanton glaikit gillies. I’ll upbaud,’ said 
Pate ; — * o*er muckle viarfh i’ the buck, an meldar i’ 
the bruisket.’” Perils of Man, i. 55. 

Corn from A.-S. mcarh, rntrih, id. 

[MARTIMAS, ilAKTYMES, s. Martinmas, S. 

This wea eftyr the Mariipnes, 

Quhcu Miiaw had hclyt all the laud. 

Barbour, ix. 127, MS. 

MARTIN (St.) OF BULLION’S DAY, «. 
The fourth of July, O. S. 

The idea of prognosticating as to the future state of 
the weather, from the temperature of the air on certain 
festival days, has very generally, and very early, 
revailed amongst our ancestors. It seems extremely 
oubtful, whether these prognostications were fonnea 
from any particular regard to the saints, with whose 
festivals tney were conjoined, or from any peculiar 
influence ascribed to them. It may rather be suspected , 
that they were in use previous to the introduction of 
Christianity ; and that the days formerly appropriated 
to such prognostication, merely changea their names. 
Such observations, perhaps, have b^n treated with 
more contempt, in some instances, than they deserved. 


Were any partionlar idol or saint supposed to have an 
influence on the weather, the idea could not be treated 
with too much ridicule. But certain positions of the 
heavenly bodies, in relation to our earUi, concurring 
with a peculiar temperature of the atmosphere sur* 
rounding it, may have a stated physical en^t, which 
we neitner thoroughly know, nor can account for. 
Human life is of itself too short, and the generality of 
men, those especially who are crowded toother in 
cities, are too inattentive, to form just rmes from 
accurate observation ; and they refuse to profit by 
the remarks of the shepherd, or the peasant. These, 
perhaps, they occasionidly hear ; hut either they have 
not opportunity of putting them to the test, or they 
overlo(^ them with contempt, as acknowledging no 
better origin than the credulity of the vulg^. It is 
certain, however, that those who still reside in the 
country, such especially as lead a pastoral or agricul- 
tural hfe, often form more just ooniectures with re- 
spect to the weather than the most learned academi- 
cians. Almost all their knowledge is the fruit of 
experience : and, from the nature of their occupations, 
they are under a much greater necessity of attending 
to natural appearances, than those who reside in cities. 
We must add to this, that from their earliest years 
they have been accustomed to hear those traditionary 
calculations, which have been transmitted to them 
from their remotest ancestors, and to put them to the 
test of their own observation. 

We find that the mode of prognostication from par- 
ticular days, was iu use in Britain, as early as the time 
of Bede. For this venerable author wrote a hook ex- 
pressly on this subject, which he entitled Prognostica 
Temportim, It baa been observed, indeed, that it was 
much earlier. Mizaldus has remarked, that ‘*Demo- 
cri^us and Apuleius affirm, that the weather of the 
succeeding year will con*eBpond to that of the dies 
BrnmaliSf or shortest day of the year; and that the 
twelve following months will he similar to the twelve 
days immediately succeeding it ; the first being 
ascribed to January, the second to February, and so 
on with respect to the rest.” Aeromantia, Class. 6. 
Do signis fortilitatis, Aphor. 16. ap. 01. Wormii Fast. 
Dan. p. 110. * 

The Danish peasants judge in like manner of the 
temperature of the year, from that of the twelve days 
succeeding Yule; and this they call Jtde-mercke, 
Worm. ibid. I have not heard that any correspondent 
observation of the weather is made by the inhabitants 
of the Lowlands. But so very similar is the account 

g ’von by Wormius of the Danes, to that of our High- 
ndors by Pennant, that it is worth while to compare 
them. Speaking of the twelve days immediately fol- 
lowing Christmas, Wormius says ; Ah hoc duodiscim 
inclusive diligenter Agricolae observant dies, quorum 
temperiem circulo creta inducto trahihus ita appingunt, 
ut Bi totus fuerit serenus, circulo saltim delmeetur ; 
sin totus nuhilus, totus circulus creta inducatur ; si 
dimidius serenus, dimidius nuhilus, proportionsliter in 
circulo descripto id annotent. Ex iis autem totius 
anni futuram temperiem colligere sclent; affirmant 
namque primum diem Januario, secundum Fehmario, 
et ita consequenter respondere. Idque Jule-merchf, 
vocant. Fast. Dan. L. 2, c. 9. 

** The Highlanders form a sort of atmanack, or pre- 
sage of the weather, of the ensuing year, in the 
foUowiug manner. They make observation on.twelve 
days, beginning at the last of December ; and hold as 
an infalliDle rule, that whatsoever weather happens on 
each of those days, the same will prove to agree on the 
corresponding months. Thus January is to answer to 
the weather of December the 31st, Feoruary to that of 
January Ist ; and so with the rest. Old people still 
pay great attention to this augury.*’ PennaiKt^ Tour 
in Scotland, 1772, Part ii, p. 48, S v 

In BanfSihire, particular attention is paid to^ tluee 
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first days of winter, and to the first night of January, 
which is oall^ Oidhch* Choille, 

•‘On the first night of January, they observe, with 
anxious attention, the disposition of the atmosphere. 
As it is calm or boisterous ; as the wind blows from the 
S. or the N. ; from the E. or the W. ; they prognosti- 
cate the nature of the weather, till the conclusion of 
the year. The first ni^t of the New Year, when the 
wind blows from, the W., they call ddr-na-coille, the 
night of the fecundation of the trees. ” P. Kirkmichael, 
Statist. Aoc., xii. 458. 

I have specified St. Martin’s day, as it is particularly 
attended to in the north of Scotland. The traditionary 
idea is, that if there be rain on this day, scarcely one 
day of the forty immediately following will pass with- 
out rain, and vice versa. It is sometimes expressed in 
this manner ; If the deer rises dry, and lies down dry, 
on St. Martin’s day, there will be no rain for six weeks ; 
but if it rises wet, or lies down wet, it will be rain for 
the same len^h of time.” Some pretend that St. 
Martin himsmf delivered this as a prophecy. St. 
Swithin, whose day, according^to the new style, corres- 
ponds to our St. Martin’s, has been called the rainy 
saint of England, and the weepintj saint, in consequence 
of a similarity of observation. Gay refers to this, in 
his Trivia — 

Let cred’lous boys, and prattling nurses tell, — 

How if. on Suntkin's Feast the welkin lours, 

And ev’ry penthouse streams with hasty show’rs. 

Twice ttoerUy days shall clouds their llceces drain, 

And wash the pavements with incessant rain. 

The same mode of prognostication was taken notice 
of long before by Ben Johnson : 

0 here, St. Swithins, the xv day, variable wea- 
ther, for the most part raine : — why, it should raine 
forty daios after ; now, more or lesso, it was a rule 
held before I was able to hold a plough,” Every Man 
out of his Humour. 

The vulgar in England give the following tradi- 
tionary account of the reason of the rainy weather 
at this season. St. Swithin had given orders that his 
body should be interred in a particular spot. His 
friends, for what reason is not known, not choosifig 
to comply with the injunction of the saint, set out 
to bury him in another place. He, as may well bo 
suppoBM, was so highly offended at this mark of dis- 
obedience, that he &luged them, while on their way, 
with suoh torrento of rain, that they weie under a 
necessity of relinquishing their purpose for that day. 
On the second, their attempt was defeated by the same 
m^ns. In* short, they continued in their obstinacy, 
still repeating the former insult, till after forty days’ 
tria^ being convinced that it was vain to contend with 
a saint who had the elements so much under his con- 
trol, they gave him his own way. As soon as Swithin’s 
body was deposited in the place which he had pointed 
out, he was appeased ; not so comnletely, however, 
that he should not occasionally remind the descendants 
of these obstinate p^ple of the permanency of his power. 

Camden, in his Britain, having mentioned this saint, 
Holland hM the following note : — 

**Kshop here (at Winchester) in the, 9th century. 
He still continues of greatest fame, not so much for his 
sanctity, as for the rain which usually falls about th« 
feast of his translation in July, by reason the sun is 
theq, oosmioally with Praesepe and Aselli ; noted by 
^oient waters to be rainy constellations, and not for 
weeping, or other weeping saints, Margaret the 
Virgin, Mary the Virgin, whose feasts are shortly after, 

wm^uperstitiously credulous have believed. ” Bri t. 

In a very ancient vellum calendar, written 1544, in 
^me of the northern oounties of England, St. Swithin 
IS represented with a horn as his badge. Ibid., ii. 292. 
As this has been often used as the symbol of drinking, 


the appropriation of it might respect the vulgar desig- 
nation of the saint. 

Martin is often denominated i/te drunken saint. 

Why this saint is denominated of Bullion, I cannot 
protend to say. It is not from Boulogne. For it does 
not appear that ho htul any connexion with this place. 
Du Caugo calls this day Festum Sti Martim BullienHs, 
adding, vulgo etiamnum S. Martin Bouillant. Both 
words uiuloubtodly signify boi/imj, hot, fvrrUl. In 
Diet. Trev. this name is supposed to originate from the 
warmth of the season in which this feast falls. On 
apolle S. Martin hoaiUant, la fete do S. Martin qui 
viciit en ct(5. ' 

I have met with several intelligent people, who 
a.S3ort, that they have found the observation very fre- 
quently eoiifirmoj by fact. There is a remarkable 
coinciacnce with the traditionary system of Danish 
prognostication. The Danes indeed take their observa- 
tion not from St. Martin’s day, on the fourth of July, 
but from that of the Visitation of the Virgin, which 
falls on the first. Their prognostication is thus 
expressed by Wormius — 

Si plait, hand poteris cocliim sporaro seronaiii, 
Traiisiverc aliipiot ni prius auto dies. 

“ Our peasants,” ho adds, “expressly assert, that, if 
there be rain on this day, it will continue to the day 
of Mary Magdalene,” that is, from the fifth to the 
twenty-second day of the month.” Fast. Daii., p. 115. 

MARTIN. Saint i\fartifnis Fowle. 

Then Myttaino and Sainl Martynis Foiale 
Wend he had bene the hornit howle, 

Tliey net upon him With a yowlo, 

And gaif him dyut lor dyiit. 

iJunbar, Baunatyne Por/ns, \x 21. 

Lord Hailes says, this is, “the marten or martlet, 
which is supposed to leave this country about St. Mar- 
tin’s day ill the beginning of winter.” 1 suspect, how- 
ever, that this is a traiislatioa of the French name of 
the ring-tail, a kind of kite, olimu de S. Martin, 
especially as conjoined with the Myttahic, which is 
evidently a bird of prey. 

To MARTIR, Mautiue, Mabtvu, Mehtiu, 
V. a. 1. To hew down, to cut or break to 
pieces, to destroy. 

Till him thai raiil oiioii, or thai wald blyne. 

And cryt, Lord, aliide, your men .ar murtyrit doun 
Rycht cruelly, her in llils fals regioun. 

Wallace, i, 422, MS. 

Our Kingis men ho IrnMis at gret nnirost, 

Martyris thaim doun, gretu pete is to sc. 

iv. 377, MS. 

Quha has, allaoe ! the uw.rfyryt .sa and slane 
By sa oTuell tormentis and hydfiuous pane t 

JJoug. Viryil, 181, 31. 

2. [To hurt or wound severely; to torture, 
torment,] One is said to be mnrtynt when 
“sore wounded or bruised Rudd. S., pron. 
q. mairtird, like fair, [Alartwiriy inartyniiy 
part. pr. is used also as a meaning ill- 
treatment, torture, Banffs., Clydes.] 

“Bot this William Meldrimi of liincs was evill 
martyred, for his hochis war cuttocl, and the knoppis of 
his eibowis war strikin aff, and was strikin throw the 
bodie, so thair was no signe of ly ff in him.” Pitscottic’s 
Cron., p. 306. 

This is undoubteilly the same “ Souyer Meldrum, 
vmquhilc Laird of Cleischc and Binnis, whoso historio 
is recoded by Sir David Lyridsay. His enemies, ho 
says. 
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--Canie behind him cowartlie, 

And hackit on bia hochia and theis, 

Till that he fell upon his knei^ Ac. 

Chaim. I^ndsay^ ii. 297. 

Rudd, also explains this martyredt as being tho same 
word. This is the most probable supposition ; as Fr. 
martyr-evy not only signifies to martyr, but to tonnent, 
to put to extreme pain. Hence, perhaps, by the same 
transition, Sw. war^cr-a, to torture, to torment. The 
term might, however, seem allied to Moes.-G. maurthry 
slaughter, Isl. myrth-ay to kill, whence £. murder, 

[3. To bnnffle, mismanage, tonfuse and spoil, 
Clydes., Ang.] 

4. To dirty, to bespatter with dirt. 

[Martir, Martyr, a. One sorely afflicted ; 
as,“He’s jist ama/’fiVto rliumatics,” Clydes.] 

[Martirdome, Martyrdom, a. liaugliter, 
massacre, Barbour, vi. 289, xviii. 326.] 

MARTLET, a* A martin. 

Marilety more commonly Mertrichy a kind of large 
weesel, which bears a rich fur.” Gl. Sibb. 

MARTRIK, Mertrik, a. A martin ; Mus- 
tela martes, Linn. Martrix^ Mertryx, pL, 
furs of the marten sable. 

* * Amang thame ar mony martrikis, ” Bellend . Descr. 
Alb., c. 8. Martirillaey Boeth. 

“ Na man sail weir — furrings of mertrichiSy — bot al- 
lanorly Knichtis and Lordis of twa hundreth merkis at 
the leist of ycirly rent.” Acts Ja. I., 1429, c. 133. 
Edit, 1666. Alaririckesy c. 118, Skene. 

Fr. martrey Belg. marteVy A.-S. viaerth, Su.-G. maerdy 
maertury Germ, mardery id. 

MARTY, a. Apparently a house-steward. 

“ 1655 — Walter Campbell captain and Marly of 
Skipness.” Household Book of Argyll. 

Ir. Gael, maor, a steward, and tighy tijy a house. 

MARVAL, 5 . 1. Marble, Ayrs., GbPickcii. 

This must be viewed as a provincial corruption. 

[2. A small bowl used in the game of marbha^ 
Clydes.] 

MARYMESS, a. The day (Sept. 8th) ap- 
pointed in the Roman calendar to commem- 
orate the nativity of the Virgin. 

‘‘That — William erle Marscholl sall-pay to the said 
Johne lord Drummond the soume of Jc merkis — at 
the fest of Sanct Johne the baptist called midsommer 
nixt tocum, & ane vther merkis at the latter Mary- 
messnixt thareftir,” &c. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1492, 
, p. 265. V. also p. 266. 

This denotes tho day appointed in the Roman calend- 
ar for commemorating the nativity of the Virgin, 
S^tember 8th, which was denominated tlie latter 
Marymeasy as distinguished from the day of her 
Assumption or Lady day, which falls on August 15th. 

“The provest, bailleis, Ac. of Irwin hes bene accus- 
tumat thir mony yeiris bigane to haif twa fairis in the 
yeir to be haldin within the said burgh ; — the first fair 
beginnand vpoun the xv day of August, quhilk is tht 
first Ladie dayy and the nixt vpoun the viij of 
September, quhilk is commonlie oallit the letter Lady 
dayy being only xxiij dayis betuix thame,” Ao. Acts 
Ja. VI., 1678, Ed, 1814, p. 103. 


Evidently from the Virgin’s name, and S. mess, a 
mass, L. B. missa, A.-S. maeaaa. 

We find the phrase indeed, On haerfeste tha fullan 
wucan aer Sanctam Marian maessan, expl. by J. 
Brointon, “Augusto plena hebdomada ante festnm 
sanctae Mariae ; i.e., In August, a full week before 
Marymeaa.** V. Mareachall Observ. in A.-S. vers., p. 
617. Bromton Chron., col. 826. 

MARYNAL, Mabinbix, a. A mariner. 

“The maister ouhislit, and tald the marynali$ lay 
the cabil to tho caoilstok.” Compl. S., p. 61. 

“ A stout and prudent marineU, in tyme of tempest, 
seeing but one or two schippis— pas throughout any 
danger, and to win a sure harborie, will have ^d 
esperance, bo the lyke wind, to do the same.” Dr. 
M‘Crie’8 Life of Knox, first ed., p. 439. 

MARY RYALL. A silver coin, of Q. Mary 
of Scotland, vulgarly called the Crookatone 
Dollar.' 

“ That thair be cunyeit ane penny of eilvir oallit the 
Mary —of weicht ane unce Troie weicht — 
havand on the ane syde ane palme-tree crownit,” Ac. 
Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1565. ^ Keith’s Hist., App. p. 118. 

“Queen Mary having returned home to Sootumd in 
tho year 1561 ; and being married to Damley, in four 
years after, these large pieces of money began to be 
coined among us, which were then callea reala or 
royalSy but now crowns.*^ Ruddiman’s Introd. to 
Diplom., p. 131. V. SCHBLL-PADDOCK, oud Ryal. 

MARY^S (St.) KNOT. To Tie with St. 
Mary^a knoty to cut the sinews of the hams 
of *an animal, Border. 

Then Dickie Into the stable is gane, — 

Where there stood thirty horses and three ; 

He has tied them a’ tci’ St. Mary'a knoty* 

A’ these horses but barely three, 

^ Ham-stringed the horses, N. 

Poetical Muaernty p. 27. 

How such a savage practice should have been named 
from her, who was even by savages daily celebrated as 
Mater Qratiaey and Dulda Parena clementiaey is not 
easily conceivable. The name must have originated 
with some of those ruthless marauders, who, from the 
constant use of the sword, had become so daring as even 
in some instances to cut the Gordian knot of supersti- 
tion ; and who over their cups might occasionally laugh 
at the matins and vespers of those whom they spoiled. 

MASAR, 8. A drinking cup made of maple. 
V. Ma8EB. 

MASCROP,*. An herb. 

“Argentina, the wcwrrop.” Wedderb. Vocab., p. 
19. In a later Ed, mascropt. 

I find the name Argentina P^ven to the Potentilla 
anserina, (E. Silverweed, Wild Tansey, or Goose-grass) 
Linn. Flor. Snec., N. 462. Or shall we view this as 
corr. fromE. Maater-icorty which Skinner expl. Angelicae 
Species. • ♦ 

MASE, a. A kind of net, with wide meshes, 
made of twisted straw ropes ; used in Ork- 
ney. It is laid across the back of a horse, 
for fastening on sheaves of corn, hay, &c., 
also for supporting the caaaieay or straw- 
baskets, which are borne as panniers, one 
on each side of a horse. 

It is most probably denominated from its form ; 
Su.-Q. maakay Dan. maaky Tent, maachey signifiriiig, 
macula retis, the meah of a net. 
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[MASE, Macs, a. A mace; pi. maaisy maeysy 
and in Barbour, xi. 600, maaa. Skeat’s 
Ed* has maBn O. Fr. macey id.] 

[Masab, Masare, Massar, a. A mace- 
bearer : an officer of Parliament, Ex- 
chequer, and the courts of law, whose duty 
it was to preserve order, summon juries, 
witnesses, &c., S.] 

MASE, a. Mace, a spice, Accts. L. II. 
Treasurer, i. 284. Generally in pi. maaisy 
as, 

Item, for half a pund of ix s.'* 

[MASE, V. V. Mais.] 

MASER, Mazes, Masab, s. Maple, a tree ; 
also, maple-wood. 

He's tain the table wi’ his foot, 

Sae has he wi* his knoo ; 

Till siller cup and mazer dish 
In flinders he gard flee. 

on Morricey RiUonrCa S. Songa, ii. 161. 

Lat. ** acer a quo f. corr. eat B. maeser, Scot, sae- 
piasime maser.*' Rudd. vo. Ilattir. 

But the idea of the term being derived from the Lat. 
ivord seemfl groundless; especimly as it assumes a form 
similar to that in our language, in a variety of others. 
Germ, maaer, Su.-G. maaur, lal. mauaur, moaoTy C.B. 
maaam. Ihre derives maaur from mas, macula, be- 
cause of the variegation of the wood of this tree. V. 
Mazub. 

Maser, Mazer-dish, a, 1. A drinking vessel 
made of maple, 8. 

Mtuur in Sw. denotes a particular kind of birch. 

** Item, foure masaris callit King Robert the Brocis, 

• with acouir.’’ Inventories, p. 7. 

“ Item, the hede of silver of ane of the coveris of 
masar.** Ibid., p. 8. 

Janus Dolmerus, in his Notes to the Jus Aulkum 
Norvegimmy p. 461, says that the cups made of maple 
were m ancient times held in great estimation among 
the Norwegians ; ap. Du Cange. 

It must be acknowledged that the learned Du Cange, 
on the authority of an old Lat. and Fr. Glossary, sup- 
poses that masar cups are the same with those which 
the Latins called Murrhina; for in this Gl. Murrfia is 
expl. Hemap de madre, Murha, according to some, 
denoted agate ; according to others, porcelain. But I 
cw see no proof of a satisfactory nature in support of 
eithw of these opinions. 

Mr. Pinkerton has the following remark on Mazer. 

** Besides plate, mazer cups are mentioned by the 
Scotish poets. This substwee, corresponding with 
the French madre, appears to be china, or earthern 
ware, painted like the old vases ridiculously ascribed 
toRapliael” Hist. i. 438, N. 

But Fr. madre is defined by Cotgr. “a thicke- 
streaked graine in wood.*’ And the value of the dish 
seems to have depended on the beauty of the varie- 
gation. Madre, at atw rate, does not seem to be the 
oorrespondent term. If we trust Palsgrave, our oldest 
Rrench Grammarian, it is maaiere; and he gives such 
an account of it, as to exclude the idea of its being of 
earthern ware. He also affords us a proof of the term 
being used in O.B. **M(uar of wo<^; [Fr.] maaiere, 
bsaan.” B. iii. F. 47, b. 

Xt had been known in England so late as the age of 
Beaumont and Fletcher: 

VOL. III. 


Dance upon the ?naztr*a brim, 

In the crimson liciuour swim. 

Valmtinian, p. 1398. 

Drinking cups of this kind had been common among 
the Gothic nations. Isl. Mauaur boUi, i.e., a maaer 
bowl, is given by Vcreliiis as synoiwmous with Sw. 
masarum dryckeskop, and explained, Poculus ex betula 
adultiori, nodosiori, adeoque duriori confeotus ; Ind. 
p. 171. 

2. Transferred to a cup or bowl of metal. 

“ Ane silver masar of the weycht of xv vnee & a 
half.” Aberd. Reg. 

’’Anesiluer master with ane cop of tre, contenand 
ton wncesof ailuer.” Ibid., A. 1545, V. 10. V. Mazbr. 

MASH-HAMMER, a, A large w’cighty 
hammer for breaking stones, &c., Aberd. 

[To MASCHLE, v. a. 1. To mix or crumble 
into a confused mass, Clydes., Banffs, 

2. To put tilings, or allow them to get, into 
confusion, ibid. 

3. Witli prep, up the passive voice implies, 
closely connected by marriage and blood 
relationship. Gl. Banffs.] 

[Masciile, Meeschle, 8. 1. A coarse mix- 
*'ture; as, ‘‘wha't a maschle yoVc made,” 
Clydes., Banffs. 

2. A state of confusion ; as, A’ thing ’s in a 
fuaschky* ibid.] 

Mashlach, Masiilioh, Mashlocii, Mash- 
LIN, adj. Mixed, mingled, blended, but in 
a coarse or careless manner, 8. B. 

An’ thus gaed on the mashlach feght ; 

To cawm them a’ John Ploughman h^ht, Ac. 

Taylor's S. J*oems, p. 25. 

Mashlin, Mashlie, Mashlicii, Mashloch, 
8, 1. Mixed grain, generally pease and 

oats, S. rnashlumy Shirr. 61. misleny E. 

“ Na man sail presume to grind quheit, maischloch, 
or rye, with hanue mylnes, except he bo compelled Ihj 
B torme, — or be inlaik of mylnes, quhilk sould grind 
the samine.” Stat. Gild., c. 19. 

This has evidently the same origin with mislen, 
which, according to Johnson, is corrupted from mis- 
cellane, Sibb. gives a more natural etymon ; Fr. mes- 
lange^ mcaUe, a mixture. But this word is probably 
of Goth, origin. Teut. moMeluyn, farrago, Bclg. mas- 
teleyn, id., A.-S. mistHc, various; Germ, miaslich, Alem. 
Franc. misaHihlu), Moe8.-G. miasakiks, id.. Wachter 
views it as compounded of miaa, expressing defect, and 
like. Perhaps it is rather from misach-en, to mix. 

Palsgrave mentions maaclyne come, although without 
giving any explanation ; B. iii., F. 47. But it is un- 
doubtedly the same word. 

It seems certain, indeed, that the Teut. term is from 
the V. signifying to mix. For the synon. of maateluyn 
is miateluyn, miaacfUeluyny evidently from miaachel-en, 
misoere. 

[2. The flour or meal obtained from the mixed 
grain; called also mathlin meal, or maehlum 
meal, Clydes.] 

G 2 
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3. Maahlie also denotes the broken parts of 
moss. Mashlie-mo88j a moss of this descrip- 
tion, one in which the substance is so loose 
that peats cannot be cast; but the drosSy 
or maahlie, is dried, and used for the back 
of a fire on the hearth, S. B. 

Mashlock, 8, The name given to a coarse 
kind of bread. 

— “I’ll sup ye in crowdy, and ne’er mint at baking 
another bannock as lang’s there’s a monthfu’ o’ mash- 
lock (bread made nearly all of bran) to be had in the 
townsliip.” St. Johnstoun, ii. 37. 

Mashlum, adj. Mixed, made of mashliu; 
applied to grain, S. 

“ Let Bauldie drive the pease and bear meal to the 
camp at Drumclog — he’s a whig, and was the auM 
gudewife’s pleughinan. The mashlum bannocks will 
suit their moonand stamachs wcel.” Talcs of my 
Landlord, iii. 147, 148. V. MA8HLI^f. 

Mashlum, s. A mixture of any kind of 
edibles, Clydes. 

To MASK, V. a. To catch in a net. In this 
sense, a fish is said to be maskit, Ayrs. E. 
to mesh. 

Su. -G. maska^ Dan. maaky Isl. Tnoeskne^ Belg. moLsche^ 
macula retis, E. mesh, * « 

Mask, a. A term used to denote a crib for 
catching fish, as synon. with cruive. 

“All sic cruivea and maskis (machmae piscariae)^ 
and heck is thairof, sail have at the leist twa inche, 
and thre inche in breidth, swa that the smolt or fry 
may frelie swim up and down the water, without ony 
impediment.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 543. 

This seems merely an oblique sense of the term as 
properly signifying the mtshcs of a net. 

To MASK, V, a. To infuse; as to mask tea, 
to mask malt, 8. 

“ They ^ind it [the malt] over small in the mylne, 
that it will not run when it is masked,'' Chalmerlan 
Air, c. 26, s. 6. 

“ Lay them into a tub like unto a brewing-keave, 
wherein brewers mask their drink.” Maxwell’s Sel. 
Trans., p. 352. 

— “I hope your honours will tak tea before you 
gang to the palace, and 1 maun go and mmk it fur 
you.” Waverloy, ii. 299. 

To Mask, v. n. 1. To be in a state of infusion, 

S. 

“ While the tea was masking, for Miss Mally said 
it would take a long time to draw, she read to him 
the following letter.” Ayrs. Legatees, p. 181. 

[2. To be gathering, preparing ; as, There’s 
a storm masAm,” Clydes., Banffs.] 

Mask-fat, Maskin-fat, a. A vat for brew- 
ing, a mash tun, S. 

“John Lindesay — sail — restore — a kowof a deforce, 
a salt mert, a mask fat," Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 
1479, p. 33. 

[Maskin', Masking, s. The quantity made 
at one infusion ; also, the quantity sufficient 
for one infusion ; as, “ a maskin o' tea.” 
Clydes., Shetl.] 


Maskin-pat, MaskinG'Pat, a. A tea-pot, S. 

Then up they gat the maskin-pat. 

And in the sea did jaw, man. 

An’ did nae less, in fhll Congress, 

Than quite refuse our law, man. ■ 

Bums, m. 267. 

Maskin’-bung, «. 1. A long round stick 

used in stirring malt in making, S. B, 

Aulrl Kate brought ben the maskin mwj, 

Syne Jock llew till't wi’ speed, 

Gae Wattle sic an awfu’ fung 
That maistly dang 'im dead. 

CocAs’s SimplU Strains, p. 136. 

Su.-G. mask, bruised corn mixed with water, a mash, 
Arm. mesc-a, to mix, Alem. misk-an, Belg. nmek-en, 
Gael, masc-am, id. 

MASKENIS, a.pL Apparently, masks or 
visors, used in a masquerade. 

“Fyve masking garmentis of crammosie satine, 
freinyeife with gold, & bandit with olalth of gpld ; 
Sex maskenia of the same, pairt of thame anoompTeit.” 
Inventories, A. 1678, p. 237. 

Fr. masimine, “ the representation of a lion’s head, 
&c. upon tne elbow or knee of some old-fashioned gar- 
ment Gotgr. Hence it has been used to denote any 
odd face used on a visor. 

MASKERT, «. Swines’ maskert, an herb, S. 
Clown’s all-heal, Stachys palnstris, Linn. 

The Sw. name has some affinity; SwhikyUr, Linn. 
Flor. Suec., 628. This seems to signify, swines’ huU}S 
os knobs. Swine, he saj^s, dig the ground in order to 
get this root. The termination of our word is evidently 
From wort ; perhaps q. mask-xoort, the root infused for 
swine. 

MASLE, 8a Mixed grain ; E. maalin. 

* * Similago masle, or mong-com. ” W edderb. V ocab. , 
p. 21. V. Mashlin. , 

Similago is not the correspondent term, as this 
denotes fine meal. 

MASS, 8. Pride, haughtiness, self-conceit ; 
Ettr. For. 

Massie, Massy, adj. Full of self-conceit or 
self-importance, and disposed to brag, Ber- 
wicks., Roxb. 

This seems to be the sense in the following passage 

“ I can play with broadsword as weel as Corporal 
Inglis there. I hae broken his head or now, for as 
massy as he’s riding ahint us.” Tales of my Landlord, 
iii. 20. 

1 sat hinging my head then, an’ looking very blato, 
but I was unco massy for a’ that.” Brownie of Bods- 
beck, ii. 25. 

“1 w^ a massy blade that dsty when I fined o’er 
Craik-Corso riding at my father’s side.” Perils *’of 
Man, ii. 229. 

Fr. massif, Teut. Sw. id., firm, strong, unbroken ; 
transferred to the mind. 

MASSIMORE, 8. The dungeon of a prison 
or “castle, S. A. 

“ It is said, that, in exercise of his territorial joris- 
diction, one of the ancient lairds had imprison^ in 
the Massy More, or dungeim of the oastfe, a pmon 
named Forteous.” Border Minstrelsy, i. Intgr.,xcviii. K. 

This is evidently a Moorish worn, either imported 
during the crusades, or borrowed from the old romances. 
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Proximus huio est career subterraneus, sive ut Mauriy 
^pellimt, Mazmorra, cnstodile Turcarum iiiserviens. 
Jiu). ToUii Epist. Itinerarie, p. 147. 

Grose gives a different ortnography, in his descrip- 
tion of Crighton Castle, Edinburghshire. 

** The dungeon called the Mdaa-More is a deep hole, 
with a narrow mouth. Tradition says, that a person 
of some rank in the country was lowered into it for 
irreverently passing the castle without paying his 
ren>eots to the owner/* Antiq. of Scotlancf, i. 53. 

I am informed by a learned friend, that **Mazmorra 
is at this day the common name in Spain for a dun- 
geon/* 

The term maz, which, as used by Roman writers, 
seems to have assumed the form of Maam, was used 
in the Moorish territories at least as early as the third 
century. For Maaaa Candida was the name given to the 
place in Carthage into w'hioh, during the reigns of the 
persecuting emperors, the Christians, who would not 
sacriBce to their gods, were precipitated. It was a 
pit full of chalk, whence called ihA white pit, Pru- 
dentius refers to it, Peristoph. Hymn 4. 

Candida Maaaa dehinc did meruit per omne seclum. 
V. Du Cabge, vo. Maaaay 6. 

MASSONDEW, s. An hospital. 

“ The said declaration — sail have the strenth, force, 
and power, of an legall and perfyto interruption agaiiis 
all personis having enteresse, and that in sua far al- 
lenerlie, as may be extended to the particulars follow- 
ing. Aganis unlawful dispositiouns of quhatsumeuer 

landes, toinds, or rentes, dotit to Hospitalia or Mas- 
amdewBy and unlawfully disponit againis the actis of 
Parliament.** Acts Scaorunt, p. 43. In £d. 1740, by 
mistake, it is mcMaindewria. 

Fr. maiaon Dieu, id., literally, a house of God. 

MAST, adj. Most. V. Maist. 

[HASTEN, t. A mast, Shetl. Dan. masten, 
Isl. maatr, id.J 

MASTER, 8. A landlord, S. V. Maistek. 
MASTER, «. Stale urine. V. Maistek. 

MASTER-TREE, a. The trace-tree or 
sivivgle-tree which is nearest the plough in 
Orkn. This in Lanarks. is called the 
tlireejhtree. 

MASTER-WOOD, The principal beams 
of wood in the roof in a house, Caithn. 

;--**The tenant being always bound to uphold the 
original value of the wnater-woody as it is termed.’* 
Agr, Surv. Caithn., p, 30. 

MASTI8, Mastiohe, 9 . A mastiff. 

cur or maatia he haldes at small auale. 

And culyeis spauyeartis, to chace partrik or quale. 

« Dov^. Vir^ily 272 , 1 . 

Gif anie masticke hound or dog is found in anie 
forest ; and he be noebt bound in bands : his maister 
®>*^uer s^be culpable.** Forrest Lawes, c. 13, s. 2. 

Fr.wiaaftn, Ital. maatinoy L, B. mastin-uay perporam 
nrntivfuaj pu Caugq, 

I wve met with a curious etymon of this word. 

*/ Budaeu8 calleth a Mastiue Molosaua, in the olde 
British speeche they dbe call him a Maaethefcy and by 
t^t name they doe call all manner of barking curres, 
tw doe vse to barke about mens houses in the night, 
Mca^ that they doe maae and feare awaie theefea ra>m 
the* houses of flieir masters.** Manwood’s Forrest 
Uwes, Fol. 93, b. 


[MASTRICE, Mastris, s. Mastery, superi- 
ority ; also a feat of skill. V. Maisthis.] 

[MASTRY, 3. Mastery, force, Barbour, iv. 
706, vii. 354, Skeat's Ed. V. Maistui, 
Maistry.] 

MAT, Mot, aiav> v. May. 

O thou iiiy child, derer, so mat I thriuo, 

Quhill that I leuit, than niyno awiu lino. 

D(ywj. Virffily 152, 5. 

“ WeV maty or mot ye hey well may it lie, or go with 
you, S.** Rudd. Mat is more commonly used, 8. B. 
Ane we.s Jhon of Ilaliburtowii, 

A nobil sqwycre of gud renown ; 

Jamys Turnbule the totbir was. 

Tbare sawlys til Paradys nwt pas. 

Wyntowiiy vili. 42. 100. 

So mi>t thou Troyo, quhain t sail saif fra skaitb, 

Kepe mo thy promys, and thy lawte bayih, 

As I Kchaw sail the verite ilk deille, 

And for my lyfe sail render yon ane grete welc. 

Dotty. Viryily 44, .5. 

It occurs in the form of mote in one of the oldest 
specimens of the E. language. 

Eft he soyde to liein selfe, Woo vwte yo w^ortheii 
That tlie toumbe.s of profete.s tildeth vp heiglio. 

r. Plough manes Crede, D. ij. a. 

** May wo be to you,” or befal you.” 

Rudd, derives it from Belg. moet-eni debero, tone- 
H, obligari. Were ^liis the etymon, there would bo 
a change from the idea of possibility to that of ne- 
cessity. Belg, Ik ruutty I must, is certainly from 
rnoet-en, A.-S, mot signifies possum licet milii ; 
we motoHy wo might. Su.-G. maattey pron. motify 
is used in the same manner, fag maatte goe.mt ; it is 
necessary for me to do, or, I must do. The true 
origin seems to be Isl. 8u.-G, rnaUy maatte, possum, 
potuit, Scren. derives E. may from this root ; and 
certainly with good reason. For although, at first 
view, this form of the v. may appear to imply per- 
mission only, it necessarily includes the idea of power. 
Thus, when a wish is expressed in this iimnner, Well 
mot ye he, if the language be resolved, the sense is ; 
“May power be gi-anted to you to continue in health 
and prosperity I” Alot is indeed the sign of tlie optative. 

MATALENT, Matfxent, «. Rage, fury. 

On hini he soeht in ire and propjT teyii ; 

Vpon the hed him straik in tmUdent. 

Wallace y iv. 465, M8. 
Laninia is thy spous, I not deny. 

Extend na forth er thy wraith and vtatdenl. 

Dong. Virgil, 447, 28. 

Wynt. maltalenty and mawvetafoHt. Fr. inul-talen, 
spite, anger ; ehagi'in, Gl. Rom. Rose, from mal, batl, 
and talent, will, desire. V. Talent, 

To MATE, V. a, “ To kill or wound,” Rudd. 

Our childer ying exercis beselye, 

Hunting with honndis, homes, sellout and cryo, 

Wylde dere out throw the wodilis chace and wale, 

Doug. Virgil, 299, 15. 

In this sense it might seem allied to Isl. meUUat 
mutilare, laedcro, membris truncaro ; Moes.-G. mait- 
an, lacdcrc, conscindere. But the language of the 

original is ; 

Venatu in vigilant pueri, sllvasque 

It therefore signifies, to weary out, to overcome the 
game by fatiguing it. Mail, q. v. may therefore be 
viewed as the part. pa. of this verb. 

Mated Out, part, pa. Exhausted witli 
* fatigue, Roxb. V. Mait. 
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[MATEIR, Mater, Matir, !• Matter, 
substance, Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 81. 

2. Subject, discourse, story. Lyndsay, Syde 
Taillis, 159.] 

[MATE-LUM, s. A kettle in which food is 
cooked, Shetl.] 

[MATE-MITHER, a. The person who 
serves out food to others, Shetl.] 

[MATENIS, a. pi. Matins, Lyndsay, The 
Cardinall, 1. 385.] 

M ATERIS, a. pi. Matrons ; Lat. matrea, 
mothers. 

Thus thay recounterit thame that comiuand were, 

And saniin ionit cumpanyisin fore, 

Quhaui als fast as the inateria can espye, 

Thay smat thare handis, and raisit vp ane cry. 

Doug, Virgilf 463, 64. 

MATHER-FU’, The fill of the dish deno- 
minated a mather, Galloway. 

The laird o’ Mumfield merry grew. 

An' Maggy Blyth was fainer — 

An’ Michael wi' a mather-fn*, 

Crys, “Welcome to the manor.” 

DamdsorCs p. 89. 

V. Madder, Madders-full., 

MATHIT, part. pa. Mathit on mold. 

The silly pig to reskew 

All the samyn are thay met trew ; 

Bo than wes mathit on mold 
Als mony as thay wold. 

ColkelbU Sow, F. i. v. 414. 

This should undoubtedly be macAi^, i.e., “matched,” 
or pitted against each other “ on the field.” 

[MATILOT,s. The black window-fly, Orkn.] 

MATTIE, a. Abbrev. of Matthew. Mattie 
Irving called Meggis Mattier Acts iii. 
392. 

To MATTLE a<, r. a. To nibble, as a lamb 
does grass, Teviotdale. 

Isl. miatha, detrahere parum, mUjdl, parva iterata 
detractio. Mootle, id. Loth. 

MATTY, a. The abbrev. of the female 
name Martha^ S. 

Fraunccs mves '^Mailkyn or Mawtt'^ for “ Matildis; 
Matilda.” Prompt. Parv. 

[MATURITE, a. Slowness, deliberation, 
Barbour, xi. 583.] 

[MATUTYNE, adj. Morning, Lyndsay, Ex- 
per. and Court., 1. 147.] 

MAUCH, MacA, Mauk, a. A maggot, S. 
A. Bor. mauk. 

** A ntocA and a horse’s hoe are baith alike ;” S. 
Frov., Ferguson, p. 7. 

This seems to have as much of the enigma, as of the 
proverb. 

Mauch mutton is one of the ludicrous designations 
that Dunbar gives to Kennedy, in his Flyting ; Ever- 
green, ii. 60. He evidently alludes to mutton l^at has 
been so long kept as to become a prey to maggots. 


The cloken hen to the midden rins, 

Wi’ a' her bards about her, fyking fain, 

To scrape for Maiik$.^Dawidaon*8 Secuons, p. 6. 

This term is used proverbially— perhaps in idlusion 
to the feeble life of a maggot — “As dead’s a mauk.** 

0 man, pray look what ails my watch, 

She's raintit clean away. 

As dead’s a mauk, her case is such. 

Her pulse, see, winna play. 

A, Scotfs Poms, p. 203. 

“O. £. ifaA;6 or maggot worme, Taxinus. Cimex.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

Su.-G. meuk signifies not only a worm but a maggot ; 
Dan. maddik, Isl. madhur, id. Seren. views Isl, moa, 
terere, as the origin ; perhims, because a maggot gnaws 
the substance on which it fixes. 

Mauchie, Maucht, adj. [1. Maggoty, full 
of maggots, S.] 

Yorks, ^'rmwkk, full of maddochs;” Olav. i.e., 
maggots. 

2. Dirty, filthy, S. ; radically the same with 
E. mawkiahy a. what excites disgust, gener- 
ally derived trom E. mawy Su.-G. magy the 
stomach, whence maegtigy mawkish. ' V. 
Seren. 


MAUCH, Mawch, (gutt.), a. Marrow; 
hence, pith, power, ability. Fife., Berths. 
Maichy Angus. 

[These are only varieties of the following. Indeed, 
in the West of S., and especially in Clydes., where 
there is a strong tendency to drop or slur the letter t, 
both mauch and maucht are used still.] 


MAUCHT, Maught, Maoht, a. 1. Might, 
strength, S. 

— To Philip sic rout he raucht. 

That thocht he wes olf mekill maucht, 
lie gert him galay disyly. 

Barhaur, ii. 421, MS. 

“Than the marynalis began to heis vp the sail, 
cryand,— Ane lang draucht, ane lang drauoht, mair 
mauctU, mair maucht,*^ Oompl. S., p. 63. 

Yet fearfu’ aften o' their maught. 

They quit the glory o’ the faught 
To this same warrior wha led 
Tliae heroes to bright honour’s bed. 

Fergu88on*8 Poems, ii. 96. 


2. In pi. machtay power, ability, in whatever 
sense. It often denotes capacity of moving 
the members of the body. Of A person 
who is paralytic, or debilitated by any other 
malady, it is said ; He haa loat the machUy 
or hia machtay S. B. 

The sakeless shepherds stroove wi’ might and main, 

To turn the dreary chase, but all in vain : *' 

They had nae maughta for sick a toilsome task ; 

For barefac’d robbery had pat off the mask. 

Ross’s Helenore, p. 22. 

3. It also denotes mental ability. 

0 gin thou hadst not heard him first o’er well. 

Fan he got maughta to write the Shepherd’s tale, 

1 meith ha’ had some hap of landing fair 1 

Pjoaa*aueJmore, Introd. 

Moes.-Q. mdhU, Teut. macht, maght, A.-S, meaht, 
maekt. Franc. Alem. maht, id., from Moes.-G. A.-S. 
mag-an, Alem. tnet^-ea, 0. 8tt.-G. mag*a, Isl* meg^ay 
meig-a, posse, to be able. 
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Mauortless, Maughtless, adj. Feeble, 
destitute of strength or energy, S. Sw. 
makUoM, Germ. magJUlos, id. 

If Liftdy eliano’d, as synle was his lot, 

To play a wrangous or a feckless shot, 

Jeering, they*d say. Poor lindy's Tmuahilm grown ; 

But maksna, ’tis a browst that ne has brown. 

Ro%a*8 Hetenorey p. 17. 
Its black effects ye*ll shortly fin\ 

When vMmgkUess ye’ll be laid 
Some waefu’, night. 

Coca’s Simple Strains^ p. 127. 

Mauchtt, Maughty, adj. Powerful, S. B. 



Tent, maehtigh, Alem. maJUig, Su.-Q. maegtig, Isl. 
magtug-er^ potens. 

MATJOHT, Mauoht, part, adj. 1. Tired, 
worn out, so as to lose all heart for going 
on with any business, Roxb. 

2. Puzzled, defeated, ibid. 

Evidently the same wi^ Mait^ McUCt with the inter- 
jection of the guttural. 

MAUD, 8. A grev striped plaid, of the kind 
commonly worn by shepherds in the south 
of S. This seems the proper orthography. 

** Besides the natural produce of the country, sheep 
wool, skins, yam, stockings, blankets, nuAide, (plaids), 
butter, cheese, coal, lime, and freestone, are consider- 
able articles of commerce ; and some advances have 
lately been made to establish a few branches of the 
woollen manufactures at Peebles. Armstrong’s Comp, 
to Mw of Peebles, Introd. 

**Ile soon recognised his worthy host, though a 
fruLud, as it is called, or a grey shepherd’s plaid, sup- 
plied bis travelling jockey coat, and a cap, faced with 
wild-cat’s fur, more oommodiously covered his ban- 
daged head than a hat would have done.” Guy Man- 
nering, ii. 50. 

A mated, red check’d, wi’ fringe and dice, 

He o'er his shoulders drew. 

Lintoun Green^ p. 12, 

V. Maab. 

MAUGERY. V. Maxobry. 

MAUGRE', a. V. Maworb'. 

MAUK, a. A maggot. V. Mauch. 

Maukib, adj. Full of maggots, S. 

Maukixess, a. The state of being full of 
maggots, S. 

MAUKIN, MAWKIN, MALKIN, s. 1 . A 
hare, S. 

**Thair’s mair maidens nor mauhins Ferguson’s 
8. Prov., p. 81. 

For fear she cowVd like maukin in the seat. 

Ro 88*$ UeUmret p. 62. 

Or tell the pranks o’ winter nights ; 

How Satan olazes uncouth lights, 

Or how he does a core convene. 

Upon a witch-frequented green ; 

Wi’ spells and cauntrips hellish rantin’, 
like imvkina thro’ the fields they’re jauntin’. 

Morl807i*a PoemSy p. 7. 


“The country people are very forward to tell us 
where the maukin is, as they call a hare, and are pleased 
to see them destroyed, as they do hurt to their ca/e- 
yardaP Burt’s Letters, i. 164. 

[2. The pubes mulicris. V. Malkin.] 

3. Used metaph. to denote a subject of dis- 
course or disputation. 

“He then became merry, and observed how little 
we had either heard or seen at Aberdeen ; that the 
Aberdonians had not started a single maukin (the 
Scottish word for hare) for ua to pursue.” Boswell’s 
Tour, p. 99. 

Gael. maUjheachy id. 

4. Used proverbially. “ The maukin was 
gaun up the hill t.e., matters were suc- 
ceeding, business was prospering, Roxb. 

This proverb refers, it would seem, to the fact in 
natural nistory, that as the hind legs of a hare are 
longer than the fore, it always chooses to run up hill, 
by which the speed of its pursuers is diminished, while 
its own remains the same. In this direction, it has, 
of conacqueiice, the best chance of escaping. V. Gold- 
smith’s Anim. Nat., iii. 121. 

MAUON, s. A half-grown female, esi)e- 
cially when engaged as a servant for lighter 
work ; e. g.y “ a lass and a mauhviy^ a maid- 
servant and a.girl to assist her, S. 

I cannot view this word as originally the same with 
that signifying a hare ; for there is no link between the 
ideas. It might be deduced from Su.-G. make, socius, 
a companion. But as Moes.-G, mam signifies piiolla, 
Dan, mor, Isl, wey, a virgin ; it may be a diminutive, 
the termination kin being the mark of diminution. 
But we may trace it directly to Teut, maeghdekeny virgun- 
cula, a little maid ; which has been undoubtedly fomed 
as a dimin, from mac»//id, virgo, puella, by the addition 
of ken or kin, 

MAULIFUFF, «. A female without energy; 
one who makes a great fuss and does little 
or nothing; generally applied to a young 
woman, S. B. 

Su,-G. rnahy Germ, mat, voice, speech, and pfuffen, 
to blow ; q, vox et practerea nihil, V. Fuff. Or it 
may be from Belg. maal-etiy to dote. 

MAULY, 8. The contracted form of Mali- 
fuff a Abcrd. 

To MAUM, V. n. To soften and swell by 
means of rain, or from being steeped in 
water ; to become mellow, S. Malt is said 
to maum, when steeped, S.B. 

Probably from the same origin with E. mellow; 
Su.-G. mUielly mitia, mollis, Isl. miolly snow in a state 
of dissolution; q. malmy if not corrupted from Su.-G. 
mogn-tty to become mellow. It may bo observed, how- 
ever, that Teut. molm signifies rottenness ; caries, et 
pulvis ligni cariosi ; Kiliaii. 

Maumib, adj. Mellow, S. Maum, ripened 
to mellowness, A. Bor. V. the v. 

Grose explains maum, “mellow, attended with a 
degree of dryness ; ” Gl. 

[Macmibxess, a. Mellowness, Banffs.] 
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MAUN, atuc. v. Must. V. Mon. 

MAUN, a term used as ferming a superla- 
tive ; sometimes maund, S. 

Muckle maun, very big or large; as muchle maun 
chkld, a young man who has grown very tall ; a muckle 
maun house, £c. This phraseology is rery much used 
in vulgar conversation. 

Uncanny nicksticks 

— Aften gie the maidens sick licks, 

As nmk them blyth to screen tlieir faces 
Wi’ hats and muckle maun hon-graces. 

Ferguaaon’a Poems, ii. C8. 

Was ye e*er in Crail town ? 

Did you see Clark Dishington ? 

His wig was like a drouket hen, 

And the tail o't hang down, 

Like a meikle maun\m% drakot gray goose-nen. 

Sir John Malcolm, Herd' a CoiL, ii. 99. 

A.-S. maegen, in composition, has the sense of great 
or largo ; maegen-etan, a groat stone ; hence E. main, 
Isl. magn, vires, robur ; magandemadr, adultus, et 
pollens, nearly allied to the phrase, a maun man, S., 
1 . 6 ., a big man ; magn-aat, invalescere, incrementa 
capere, \^rel. Ind. 

To MAUN, V. a. To attain, to be able to 
acconiplisli, South of S. ; [hence, to over- 
come, to master, Ayrs., Banffs.] 

K’en sonic o’ thy uncquall’d Ian’, 

Whare hills like heaven’s strang pillars stan’, 

Koiigh Mars hiiiisell could uev/ir maun, 
wi’ a’ the crew 

0’ groo.some chaps he could comman’, 

Yet to subdue ! 

T. ScotVs Poms, \\ 850. 

Isl. megn-a, valeo efficere, pollere ; a derivative from 
maa, meg-a, valere, Moes.-G. A,-S. mag-an, &c. Hence 
Isl. megn, vires. V. Man, v. 

To MAUN, V, n. To shake the head, from 
palsy, Shetl. 

I see no terms to which this can be allied, unless 
perhaps Su.-G. wen, debilitatus, men-a, impedire ; Isl. 
7nein, inipedimcntum, vicintak, violenta attrcctatio 
membrorum tenerrimorum, meintak>a, violentcr tor- 
((uere membra ; Haldorson. Thus it seems to claim 
ailinity with S. Manyie, a hurt or maim, q. v. 

To MAUN, V, a. To command in a haughty 
and imperious manner; as, “Ye maunna 
me;” “She's an unco maunin wife; 
sho gars ilka body rin whan she cries 
Clydes. 

This, I suppose, is merely a peculiar application 
of the auxiliary and impersonal v, Mann, must ; as 
denoting the assumption of such authority as implies 
the necessity of giving obedience on the part of the 
person to whom the term is addressed. It resembles the 
formation of the French v, tutoyer, from the pronoun 
tv, thou. 

Mauna. Must not, from maun and the nega- 
tive, 

But a bonny lass mau7ta bo pu’d till she’s ripe. 

Or she’ll molt awa like the snaw frae the dyke. 

Hemains Nithadale Song, p. 108. 

'^Iwatrna oast thee awa on the corse o’ an auld 
carline.” Blackw. Mag., Aug. 1820, p. 513. 

Maun-be, 8. An act of necessity, Clydes. 
V. Mon, V. 


To MAtINDER, v. n. To talk incoherently, 
Ettr. For. ; to mutter, pron. Maunnery Ayrs. 

“ Brother, ye’re maunnerkng ; — I wish ye would be 
still aud compose yoursel.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. 286. 

Slawly frae his hame he wanners, 

Slawly, slawly climbs a brae, 

Whare uae tell-tale echo mauners, 

Ance to mock him when sae wae. 

T. ScotVs Poems, p. 358. 

** While her exclamations and howls sunk into a 
low, maundering, growling tone of voice, another per- 
sonage was added to this singular party, ” Tales of my 
Landlord, 2 Ser,, iii. 98. 

Expl. ** palavering ; talking idly Gl. Antiq. 

I have sometimes been disposed to view the S. v. to 
manner, as the same with the E. v. to rmunder, to mur- 
mur, to grumble. But there is no analogy in sense ; 
and it seems far more probably corr. from meander, as 
denoting discourse that has many winding in it. 
Perhaps MaundreU ought to be traced to the same 
origin. 

Maundebin, Mattnnbbino, «. Incoherent 
discourse, Ayrs. 

Having stopped some time, listening to the curious 
maunnering of Meg, 1 rose to oome away ; but she 
laid her band on my arm, saying, * No, Sir, ye maun 
taste before ye gang.” .^nals of the Parish, 


Maundrel, s. a contemptuous designa- 
tion for a foolish, chattering, or gossiping 
person ; sometimes “ a haiverin maundrel. 
Loth,, Clyd es. 


** * What’s that ? what’s that V said he. * 0 just a 
bit mouse- web, Sir ; the best thing for a’ kin kind 
o* wounds and bruises,—* *Haud your tongue, 
maundrel,' cried the surgeon, throwing the cob- web 
on the floor, and applying a dressing. ” Saxon and 
Gael., iii. 81. 


To Maundbel, V. n. To babble ; to play 
the mvndrel, Clydes. 


Maundrels, «. pL 1. Idle stuff, silly 
tales; auld maundrels, old wives’ fables; 
Perths., Border. Jawthers, haivers, are 
nearly synon.; with this difference, that 
maundrels seems especially applied to the 
dreams of antiquity. 

2. Vagaries; often used to denote those of a 
person in a fever, or in a slumbering state, 
Fife. 

Perhaps a derivative from E. maunder, to grumble, 
to murmur. This Johnson derives from Fr. maudire, td 
curse, {lAt,^waledicere) ; Seren, from Sn.-G. man^a, 
provocare, exorcizare.. 

[To MAUNGE, Munge, v. a. and w. To 
munch, to eat greedily or noisily^ Clyd^^s,] 

MAUSE, s. One abhrev. of Magdalen,- S. 

MAU SEL, 3. A mausoleum. ^ 

** Where are nowe the mauseh and most glorious 
tombes of Emperours ? It was well said by a Pagan, 
Sunt etifun sua fata eepulcbris.” 

Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 1045. 
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M4TJT, s. 1. Malt, S. 

[0 Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut^ 

And Rob and Almn came to pree, 

Bums. 

2. Malt liquor, ale, or spirits.] 

The mavJt is said to bo ahoon the mealt S. Prov., 
when one gets drunk, as intimatinjZ that he has a larger 
proportion of drink than of solid food. 

S^e, shortly we began to reel, 

-for now the viaut^s aboon the tncal. 

W, Beattie's TaleSf p. 18. 

Pare ye weel, my pyke-staff. 

W^ou nae mair my wife rll baif ; 

The malt's ahoon the meal the night 
Wi’ some, some, some. 

Herd's CoU,, \\. 223. 

** MaU aXmite the meaX, expresses the state of slight 
intoxication, half seas over Gl. Antiq. 

** The maU*8 above the meal with you^ S. Prov. ; that 
is, You are drunk ;** Kelly, p. 320. 

Maut-siller, 8, 1. Literally, money for 

malt^ S. 

2. Most frequently used in a figurative sense ; 
as, “ Thavs ill-paid maut-siller;^' a proverb- 
ial phrase signifying, that a benefit has 
been ill requited, S. 

Probably in allusion to the fraud of a maltster, who, 
after making nse of the grain received from a farmer, 
denied his obligation, or quarreled about the stipulated 
price. Sometimes, if I mistake not, it is used in 
another form, although in the same sense; Weel ! 
ye’ve gotten your maut-siUeTf I think uttered as the 
language of ridioule, to one who may have been vain 
of some new scheme that has proved unsuccessful. 

To Mauten, Mawten, v. n. To begin to 
spring; a term applied to grain, when 
steeped in order to be converted into malt, S. 

Evidently formed from A.-S. malt^ or the Su.-G. v, 
maett-a, hordeum potui preparare. Ihre derives the 
term maU from Sa.-G. miacllt soft, (E. mellow,) q. sof- 
tened grain. Hence, 

Mauten, Mawten, Mautent, jyart. pa. 1. 
Applied to grain which has acquired a 
peculiar taste, in consequence of not being 
thoroughly dried, Lanarks. 

This most frequently originates from its springing in 
the sheal The Sw. v, is used in a similar sense ; 
Komet rmdtor^ the barley spoils, Wideg. ; S. th^ corn 
is mautent, 

2. To he moist and friable ; applied to bread 
that is not properly fired, S. 

3. Applied to a person who is dull and 

One of this description is com- 
monly called a mawten'd or mawtent lump^ 
i.e., a heavy inactive person, Ang, ; synou. 
MawterCd loll, Buchan. 

There tumbled a mischievous pair 

0* mawten'd lolls aboon him. 

Christmas Skinner^ s Misc. Poet. , p. 180. 

[MAVIE, Mkbvib, 8. The slightest noise, 
Banffs.] 


MAVIS, s. A thrush, Turdus musiens, Linn., 


This is an 0. E. word ; but, although obsolete in 
South Britain, it is the common name, and almost the 
only one known among the peasantry in S. 

MAVIS-SKATE, May-skate, 5. The 
Sharp-nosed Bay. V. Friau-skate. 

MAW, Sea-maw, s. The common gull, S. 
Larus canus, Linn. 

“Through the whole of the year, the aoa gulls 
(called by the vulgar sea maws J frequently come upon 
land ; but when they do so, it assuredly prognosticates 
high winds, with falls of rain from the E. and S.K.; 
and as soon as the storm abates, they return .again to 
the frith, their natural element.” P. St. Monaiioe, 
Fife, Statist. Acc., ix. 339. 

“ Give your own sea maws your own fish guts ; ” S. 
Prov. “ If you have any suporiluities, give them to 
your poor relations, friends, or countrymen, rather 
than to others.” Kelly, p. 1 18. “Keep your ain fish- 
gnts for your ain sea-rnaws," is the more common mode 
of expressing this proverb. 

“ it is hero to be noted, that no maws were seen in 
the lochs of Now or Old Aberdeen since the beginning 
of thir troubles, and coming of soldiers to Abenleen, 
who before flocked and clocked in so groat abundance, 
that it was pleasing to behold thorn flying above our 
heads, yea and some made use of their eggs and birds.'’ 
Spalding, i. .332. , 

It does not appear that the author views this, as in 
many similar occurreuces of little imuortanco, as a prog- 
nostic of approaching calamities. He seems, therefore, 
to suppose, that the groat resort of soldiers to Aberdeen 
had the same effect on the mews, which the vulgar as- 
cribe to cannon-shot in the Roacls of Leith. For it is 
believed by many, that during the war with Franco the 
great scarcity of white fish in the Frith, in comparison 
of former times, was to bo attributed to the frequent 
firing of guns in the Roads, in conseciuenco of which, 
it is said, the fish were frightened away from our coasts. 

Dan. maage, a gull ; §u.*G. rnaase, fishynaase, id. 
As rnaase. signifies a bog, a quagmire, Ihre thinks that 
those birds have their name from the cireumstance of 
their being fond of bogs and lakes. 

To MAW, V. a. 1. To mow, to cut down 
with tlie scytlie, S. 

Guideen,’ quo’ 1 ; ‘ Fricn<l ! hae ye been viawin, 

‘ When ithor folk are busy sawiii i' 

Burnt, iii. 42. 

“It is not vnknawin — the iimumerall oppressionis 
committit— bo burning &c. of thair houssis -fee. m tw- 
ing of thair greno coruis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1.58o, 
Ed. 1814, p. 42. 

In summer I mawc I my nieadow.s, 

In harvest I shure my corn, &c. 

Herd's Coll, il. 221. 


2. Metaph. to cut down in battle. 

■ All quhom he arokis nerrest hand, 

Wythout reskew douiie mawis with his brand. 

Doug. Virgil, 335, 38. 

A.-S. maw-an, Isl. maa, Su.-G. maj-a, Belg. magen, 
id. 

Maw, 8. A single sweep with the scytlie, 
Clydes. 

Mawer, s. a mower, S.; Mawster, Gallo- 
way. 

“ Hay mowed off pasture land is more difficult to 
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mow than any other kind, for it has what mawaitrs call 
a matted sole Gall. Encycl., vo. Lyst-Hay, 

Mawf^etf a mower Ibid, in vo. 

Belg. rmaijer^ id. 

Mawin, 8. 1. The quantity that is mowed 

in one day, S. 

2. As much grass as will require the work of 
a day in mowing ; as, “ We will hae twa 
maioina in that meadow S. 

MAW, 8. A whit or jot. V. Maa. 

[MAWCH, 8. A kinsman. Isl. mdgry A.-S. 
mcegy id. 

Walter steward with hym tuk he, 

His nmwchf and with him gret menzhe ; 

And otliir men of gret nobillay. 

Barbour i xv. 274, Skcat’s Ed.] 

MAWOHTYR, «. Probably, mohair. 

“Anedowblott of rmxocktyr^ ane coit of ledder, & 
ane pair off brex.” Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

MAWD, 8. A shepherd’s plaid or mantle. 
V. Maad. 

MAWESIE, 8. V. Malvesie. 

MAWGRE', Maugre', Magre', s. 1. Ill- 
will, despite ; Barbour. 

2. Vexation, blame. 

Peraventure my scheip ma gang besyd, 

Quhyll we haif liggit full neir ; 

Bot maugre haif I and I byd, 

B"ra they begin to steir. 

Ilenrysone^ Bannaiyne Poms^ p. 99. 

3. Hurt, injury. 

Clym not ouer hie, nor yet ouor law to lycht, 

Wirk na magriy thoch thou be neuer sa wicht. 

iJoug. Virgil^ Prol. 271, 24. 

Fr. maulgr^f maugre, in spite^of ; from malf ill, and 
prd, will. 

[MAWHOUN, s. V. Mahoun.] 

[MAWITE, 8. Wickedness, malicious pur- 
pose or intent, Barbour, iv. 730, v. 524. 

0. Fr. mautd.'] 

[MAWMAR, 8. The discharge pipe of a 
ship’s pump. Accts. L. H. Treasurer, 

1. 279. Dickson. 

Dutch, mammierinijt scupper-hose.] 

MAWMENT, 8. An idol. 

The Saracenya resawyd the town, 

And as thai enteryd thare templis in, 

Tliai fand thare mawmentis^ mare and myn, 

To frwBchyd and to brokyn all. 

Wynt<non, vil 10. 70. 

Be Salomon the first may provit be ; — 
niou gert him erre Into his latter elde, 

Declyne his God, and to the mawmentis yeld. 

a, P, Itepr., iil 130. 

Chauoer nses manmet in the same sense, and mau- 
metrie for idolatry ; corrupted from Mahormt, whose 
false religion, in oonsequenoe of the crusades, came to 
be so hated, even by the worshippers of images, and 
of saints and angels, that they represented his followers 
as if they had actually been idolaters ; imputing, as 


has been often done, their own folly and criminality 
to those whom they opposed. 

R. Glouo. uses the term in the same sense. 

A temple heo fonde faire y now, & a vnmmed a midde, 

Thai ofte tolde wonder mret, k wat thing mon bi tidde.— 
Of the mamt he tolden Brut, that heo londen there. 

Cr<m*t p. 14. 

MAWN, 8. A basket, properly for bread, 
S. B. maund, E. 

A.-S. mandy Tout. Fr. mande^ corbis. 

To MAWNER, v. a. To mock by mimicry ; 
as, He’s ay mawnerirC me he still re- 
peats my words after me; Dumfr. 

[To MAWP, V. w. To mope, to move about 
in a listless, absent manner, Clydes.] 

[Mawpib, Mawpy, 8. A moper, a listless, 
dreamy person, ibid.] 

MAWS, 3. The herb called M<illow8y of 
which term this seems merely an abbrevia- 
tion, Roxb. 

MAWSIE, s. A drab, a trollop ; a senseiless 
and slovenly woman, S. 

Isl. mas signifies nugamentum, mosa, nugor ; Su.-G. 
mea, homo nauci ; Germ, mate, vanus, futilis, inanis, 
also used as a s. for a fool ; mmse, otium. In the same 
language metse denotes a whore. This has been de- 
duced from Mazzen^ the name anciently given to the 
warlike prophetesses of the Northern nations, whom 
the Greeks called Amazons; Keysler, Antiq. Septent., 
p. 460. Ed. Sched. de Dis Germ., p. 431. Ifosea, 
saga, quae viva hominis intostina exedit ; vox Longo- 
bardica; Wachter. 

Mosse in old Teut. signifies a female servant, famula, 
Hisp. moca, Vuyl mosse, sordida anoilla, sordida 
mulier situ et squalore foeda ; Kilian. 

MAWSIE, adj, [1. Stout, thick, massive ; 
as, “ That’s a gran’, rmwaie^ gown yeVe 
got,” Clydes., Banffs.] 

2. Stout, well made; generally applied to 
females, ibid. Expl. strapping, as synon. 
with Sonsiej Ayrs. 

Teut. Fr. solidus; '*weU knit,” Cotgr. 

To MAWTEN, v. n. To become tough and 
heavy; applied to bread only half fired. 
Mawtendy mawtenty dull, sluggish, Ang. 

This is probably a derivative from MaU^ mate, q. v. 

[MAWYT^'. Errat. for Ancientey antiquity, 
length 0 ? time. 

a gret stane then by hym saw he 
That throw gret a mawyti, 

. . . . Wes lowsyt redy for to fklL ,. 

Barbour, vL 262, MS. 

In Prof. Skeat’s Ed., the line runs thus — 

* That throu the gret anciente.^ 

MAY, 8. A maid, a virgin, S. 

The Kyngis dowchtyr of Scotland 

This Alysandrys the thryd, that fayre May, 

Wyth the Kyng wes weadyt of Norway. 

WyTttown, vil 10. 809. 
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Thu Margaret was a pleysand May. 

lbid,f viil 6. 269. 

‘•The word is preserved in Bony May, the name of 
a play among little girls.’* Gl. AVynt. It is also still 
used to denote a maid. 

The term frequently occurs in 0. E. 

The coromiyng of Henry, & of Malde that way, 

At London was solemply on S. Martyn’s day. 

R. p. 95. 

Henry Icynff our prince at Westmynster kirke 

The erly^s aouhter of Prouince, the fairest wwiy, 

Ibkl.^ p. 213. 

Mid harte I thohte al on a May^ 

Swetest of al thinge. 

HarU MS, Warton^ Hist. Poet., ii. 194. 

Isl. mey, Sn.-G. Ban. moe, anc. moi, A.-S. maey. 
Norm. Sax. mat, may, Moes.-G. mawi, diminutively, 
matvilo, id. Some have viewed mage, familia, cognatio, 
as the root ; ** because a maiden still remains in her 
father’s house, or if her parents be dead, with her re- 
lations.” V. Schilter, Gl., p. 660, vo. Magt. Lye 
mentions Norm. Sax. mai, as not only denoting a vir- 
gin, but as the same with mag, cognatus. In relation 
to the former sense, he adds ; ** Hence, with the O. E. 
The Queen' 8 Meye the queen’s maidens : among whom 
it came also to a proverb. There are ma Meya than 
Margery," V. Mariks. 

Perhaps O. Fr. mye, maitresse, amie, is from the 
same origin. V. Gl. Rom. Rose. As Belg. maeghd, 
also meydaen, meyaaen, are used in the same sense 
with oar term, Mr. MacPherson ingenuously inquires, 
if the latter be “the word Miaa, of late prefixed to the 
names of young ladies ? ” 

MAY, Abbrev. of Marjorie^ S. V. Mysie. 

* MAY, B. The name of the fifth month. 
This is reckoned unlucky for marriage, S. 

‘‘Miss Lizy and me, we were married on the 29th 
day of April, with some inconvenience to both sides, 
on account of the dread that we had of being married 
^ in May ; for it is said, 

Of the marriages in May, 

The baiins die of a decay. ” 

Ann, of the Par., p. 66. 

“ As a woman will not marry in May, neither will 
she apean (wean) her child in that month.” Ediii. 
Mag., Nov., 1818, p. 410. 

llie ancient Romans deemed May an unlucky month 
for matrimony. 

Those days are om’nous to the nuptial tye, 

For she who marries then ere long will die ; 

And let me here remark, the vulgar say, 

* Unlucky are the wives that wea in May.’ 

Ovid's Fasti, by Maaaey, p. 278. 

May-bird, A person born in the month 
of May, S, 

The use of the term bird, in relation to man, is 
evidently borrowed from the hatching of birds. - 

It would seem that some idea of wantouness is at- 

^ ^hed to the circumstance of being hatched or bom 
m this month. Hence the Pro v., May •birds are a.y 

wanton,” S. 

[MAY, adj. More, more in number, Barbour, 

i. 458, u. 229. V. Ma.] 

MAY-BE, adv. Perhaps, S. 

Your honour kens mony things, but ye dinna ken 
the farm o’ CSiarlie’s-hope — it’s sae weel stocked al- 
ijmy, that we sell mayot sax hundred pounds off it 
ulu year, flesh and fell tbegither.” Guy Mannering, 
ill. 224. ^ 

VOL. III. 


[MAYN, Mayne, Main, strength, Bar- 
bour, i. 444, X. 634. V. Main.] 

[MAYN, Maynb, s. Moan, lament, lamen- 
tation, Barbour, v. 175, xx. 277,] 

MAYNDIT. Wall., i. 198, Perth Ed. V. 
Wayndit. 

[To MAYNTEYM, Maynteme, v. a. To 
maintain, Barbour, ii. 189, viii. 252.] 

MAYOOK, s. A mate. V. Maik. 

MAYOCK FLO OK. A species of flounder, 

S. 

“The Mayock Flook, of the same size with the for- 
mer, without spots. ” Sibb. Fife, 120. “ Plcuronectes 

fiesus, Common Flounder.” Note, ibid. 

[MAYR, adj. and ado. More, Barbour, i. 39, 
vii. 555. V. Mare.] 

[MAYS, Mayse, Maiss, o. Makes ; forms 
common in Barbour.] 

[MAY-SPINK, 8, A primrose, Mearas.] 

MAZE, 8, A term applied to herrings, de- 
noting the number of five hundred. 

“ Friday, the sujjply of fresh herrings at the Broo- 
mielaw, Glas^w, was uncommonly large ; twelve 
boats, some of them with nearly forty muze (a maze is 
five hundred), having arrived in the morning.” Calcd. 
Mercury, 24th July, 1815. V, Mkse. 

MAZER, Mazeu-disii, s. “A drinking-cup 
of mapplc,” Sibb. 

** Take now the cunpe of salvation, the great nuizer 
of his mercie, and calfvpoun the name of the Lord.” 

I Boyd’s Last Battoll, p. 1123. V. Maser. 

MAZERMENT, s. Confusion, Ang. ; cor- 
rupted from amazement, E. 

Tq hillock-heads and knows, man, wife, and wean, 

To spy about them gather iika aiie ; 

Some o’ them nmning here, some o’ them tliere. 

And a’ iu greatest vifUsernictU and care. 

Ross's HeUnorc, p. 23. 

MAZIE, 8. A straw net, Sheth 

Apparently derived from Su.-G. maaka, macula retis, 
as remrring to the nieahea of a not. Don. mask, Belg. 
maache, Isl. moakne, id. 

MEADOW, 8, A bog producing hay, S. 

“It may be proper to remark, that the term meadoyf, 
used by Mr. Homo, is a provincial name for green bog, 
or marshy ground, producing coarse grass, mostly 
composed of rushes and other aquatic plants, and that 
the word has no reference to what is called meadow in 
England, which is here termed old-grass land, and 
which is very seldom cut for hay in Scotland. ” Agr. 
Surv. Berw., p. 29. 

Meadow-hay, 8. The hay which is made 
from bogs, S. 

“ Meadow- hay-— IB termed in Renfrewshire hog-hay." 
Agr. Surv. Renfr., p. 112, V. Boo-hay. 

MEADOWS. Queen of the meadowe^ meadow- 
sweet, a plant, S. V . Meduart. 

H 2 
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MEAL, «. The quantity of milk which a 
cow yields at one milking, Clydes. 

This is not to be viewed as a secondary sense of the 
E. word of the same form, denoting a repast. It is 
from A.-S. moeZ, the origin of E. meal^ in its primary 
sense, which is pars, portio, also mensura. Dr. Johns., 
in consequence of overlooking the structure of the 
radical language, has in this, as m many other instances, 
given **part, fragment,” as merely an oblique lignifi* 
cation. Meal denotes a repast, as being the 'portion of 
meat allotted to each individual, or that given at the 
fixed time. 

The quantity or poHian of milk yielded at one time 
is, in the same manner, called the cow’s meltiih or 
meltidi Ang. V. Mxlteth. 

MEAL, 8. The common name for oatmeal. 
The flour of oats, barley, or pease, as 
distinguished from that of wheat, which by 
way of eminence is called Flour^ S. 

** Her two next sons were gone to Inverness to buy 
mealf by which ocU-meal is always meant.” Journey 
to the West IsL, Johnson’s Works, viii. 240. 

To Meal, v. n. To produce meal; applied 
to grain; as, “The beer disna meal that 
dunze weel the year;” The barley of this 
year is not very productive in the grinding; 

S. 

[Meal-an’-ale, Meal-an’Iyill. a dish, 
consisting of oatmeal, ale, and sugar, spiced 
with whisky, partaken of when the grain 
crop has been cut, S.] 

Meal-an’-bree. “ Brose,” GL Aberd. 

* It wis time to mak the 7neel-an-hree, an’ deel about ' 
the castacks.” Journal from London, p. 9. 

[Meal-an’-bree night. Halloween, Moray.] 

[Meal-an’-kail. a dish consisting of mashed 
kail mixed with oatmeal and boiled to a fair 
consistency, Gl. Banffs.] 

Meal-an’-thrammel. V. Tiirammel. 

Meal-ark, s. A large chest appropriated to 
the use of holding meal, in a dwelling- 
house, S. 

** He was a confessor in her cause after the year 
1715, when a whiggish mob destroyed his meeting- 
house, tore his surplice, and plundered his. dwelling- 
place of four silver spoons, intromitting also with his 
mart and his meal-arkf and with two oarrels, one of 
single and one of double ale, besides three bottles of 
brandy.” Waverley, i. 136, 137. 

This, even in houses, is sometimes called the meah 
gimaly S. V. Auk, 

[Mbal-bowie, 8. A barrel for holding oat- 
meal, Clydes., Banffs.] 

Meal-hogyett, Meal-iiuggit, s. “A barrel ' 
for holding oatmeal Gall. Encycl. 

A corr. of lioghead, as the fiogehead is often named in * 
8. Teut. ockshoodt oghshood, id. V. Todd. 

Mealin, s. a chest for holding mealf Aberd. ; 
synon. GimaL 


[Meal-in, b. A dish consisting of oat or 
barley cakes soaked in milk, GL Banffs,] 

Mealmonger, s. One who deals in meal, a 
mealman, S. 

—“The day before I most be at Oavertonedge to see 
the match between the laird of Kittlegirth^s black 
mare and Johnston the meal-monger's fonr-year-old 
colt.” Bride of Lammermoor, ill 23. 

Meal’s corn. Used to denote every species of 
grain. J Iiaena tasted meaPa corn the day ; 
Ihaveeatennothingto-day that hasever been 
in the form of grain, S. 

And will and willsom was she, and her breast 
With wae was bowden, and just like to burst. 

Nae sustenance got, that of meoTs corn grew. 

But only at the cauld bilberries gnew. 

Ro 88*8 Bdemre^ p. 61. 

Meal-seeds, «. p/. That part of the outer 
husk of oats which is sifted out of the 
meal, S. 

They are used for making sowens or flummery. 

Meals-moiib, 8. Ever so much. This term 
is applied to one who is given to prodigality ; 
“ Gie them mealamore, they’ll be poor 
Fife. 

Shall we trace it to A.-S. maeles, pi. of mad, pars, 
portio, and mor, magis ; q. additional shares or portions? 

MbaLstanb, s. a stone used in weighing 
meal, S. 

* Mealatanes, Rude stones of seventeen and a half 
pounds weight used in weighing meaV* GaU. Encycl. 

To Meal- WIND, v. a. To meaUwind a ban- 
nock or cake, to rub it over with meal^ after 
it is baked, before it is put on the girdle^ 
and again after it is first turned, S. B. ; 
MelUwandy South of S. 

A.-S. mdwe, farina, and waend-ian, vertere ; for the 
act is performed by turning the cake or bannock over 
several times in the dry meal ; or Teut. wind-en, in- 
volvere, q. “to roll up in meal.” 

To MEAN, V. a. To lament; or, to merit 
sympathy. V. Mene, v. 

ME AREN, 8, “A slip of uncultivated 
ground of various breadth, between two 
corn ridges S. B., Gl. Surv. Moray ; 
synon. BauL 

This seems the same with Mere, a boundary, q. v. 
Only it had a pi. form, being precisely the same withT 
Teut meer, in pi. meeren, boundaries. The term may 
have been first used in the province by some settlem 
from the Low Countries. CTael. mrean, however, sig- 
uifles a portion, a share, a bit. 

To MEASE, V, a. To allay, to settle, to 
moderate. V. Meise. 

MEASSOUR, s. A mace-bearer^ one who 
carries the mace before persons in authority, 
S. Maeer . . 
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** My lordit, lievtenantis, and lordis of secreit ooun- 
ordanis ane meaasour or vther ofBciare of armes, 
to paas and charge William Harlaw, minister, at St. 
Cawbeiiis kirk, to pray for the quenis maieatie,— 
in all and sindrie, his sermondis and prayeria,** Ac. 
B. Bannatyne’s Transact., p. 247. 

Richard must be mistaken in supposing that they 
ordered ministers to convert their very sermons into a 
liturgy. V. Macsb. 

[MEAT, Mbitb, s. 1. Food, sustenance, S. 

2. Animal food, specially butcher-meat, S.] 

Meat-giver, s. One who supplies another 
with food* 

**That the receiptor, fortifier, maintener, assister, 
meat-givert and intercommoner with sik pcrsonca, 
s^be cidled therefore at particular diettis cnminally, 
as airt andpairt of thir thifteous deidis.” Acta Ja. 
VI., 1567, 0 . 21. Murray. 

Meat-hale, adj. Enjoying such a state 
of health, as to manifest no failure at the 
time of meals, S.; synon. Parridge - hale ^ 
Spune^hale. 

“The introductory compliment which poor Win- 
penny had carefully conned, fied from his lips, and 
the wonted * A* meat hale, mony braw thanlu,* was 
instinctii^y uttered.’* Saxon and Gael, i. 44. 

I have met with no similar idiom. 

Meat-like, adj. Having the appearance 
of one who is well-fed. “ He’s baith meat-- 
like and claith-like,” a common phrase in S. 

Meat-biee, Meit-ryfe, adj. Abounding 
with meat or food, S. O., Roxb. 

“ Meit-ryfe, where there is plenty of meat,” Gl. Sibb. 

[Meaties, s. pL Dimin. of meat ; applied to 
food for infants or very young children, 
Meams.] 

MEATHS,a. pi . 

They bad that Baich should not be but— 

The weam-ill, the wild fiiro, the vomit, and the vecs. 

The mair and the migrame, with meaths in the melt. 

Montgomerie, Watton*9 VoU., iii. 13, 14. 

Dom this signify worms? Moes.-G. A.-S. matha, 
vermis ; S. B. nuxid, a maggot. 

MEAYNEIS, 8 . pi . Mines. 

—“ With aU and sindrie meayneia of quhatsumeuir 
Qualitie of mettallis, minerallis and matcriallis,” Ac. 
Acts Ja. VI., 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 249. 

MEBLE, 8. Any thing moveable ; melle on 
moldej earthly goods. Fr. meuble. 

H anyes matens, or mas, might mende thi mya, 

Or eny sieMe on molde ; my merthe were the mare. 

Sir Goman and Sir Oat., i. 16. 

MEOKANT, adj. Romping, frolicsome, 
Aberd. 

Fr, mechant, mischievous, viewed in relation to 
boyish pranks. 

MEDOINARE, Mediginab, Medicineb, 8 . 
A physician. 

“This Saxon (that wes sUBomat in his slauchtir) was 
ane monk namit Coppa : and fenyeit hym to be ane 


medcinare hauand remeid aganis all maner of infirmi- 
ties.” Bellend. Cron., B. ix, c. 1. 

“Ye suld vse the law as ane spiritual urinal, for lyk 
as luking in ane urinal heilis na seiknes, noohtheles, 
^hen the watter of a seik man is lukit in ane urinal, 
the seiknes commonlv is knawin, and than remede is 
Bocht be sum special medecin, geuin be sum expert 
medicinarf Abp. Hamiltoun’a Cateohisine, 1552, Fol. 
80, a. 

“Live in measure, and laugh at the mediciners S. 
Prov. Kelly, p. 236. 

“Tell me now, seignor — you also are somewhat 
of a TMdiciner^ia not brandy -wine the remedy for 
cramp in the stomach?” St. Johnstoun, ii. 228. 

MEDE, 8. A meadow. 

I walkit furth a>>out the feildls Ij'te, 

Quhilkis tho replenist stude ful of dolyte, — 

Plento of store, birdis and l)esy bois, 

In Auierand tnedis Aeand est and west. 

Doug. Virgil, Prol. 449, 13. 

A,-S. maede, med, Teut. matte, id. 

MEDFULL, adj . Laudable, worthy of re- 
ward. 

Throwch thare wertws mcdfull jledis 
In state and honowr yhit thare sed is. 

Wyntown, vii. Prol. 41. 

From 0. E. rfiede, E. meed. 

MEDIAT, adj. Apparently used for immedi- 
ate, as denoting an heir next in succession. 

“And this is to be extendit to tho medicU air that is 
to Bucceid to the persouue that happiiiis to deceiss 
during the tyme and in manor foirsaid.” Acts Ja. 
VI., 1571, Ed. 1814, p. 63. 

MEDIS, V. impers. Avails, profits. 

Quhat medis, said Spinagrus, sic notis to nevin ? 

Oawan and GoL, ii. 16. 

Either formed from A.-S. med, 0. E. mede, reward ; 
or on ancient verb synon. with Su.-G. maet-a, retribu- 
ere, mentioned by Seren. as allied to E. meed. 

MEDLERT, 8. The present state, this 
world. V. Myddil ekd. 

MEDUART, Medwabt, s. Meadow-sweet. 
Spiraea ulrnaria, Linn. 

“Than the schoiphyrdis vyuia cuttit raschis and 
seggis, and gadrit mony fra^nt creiio rnednai't, yitht 
the quhilkis tha couurit the end of ane leye ng, A 
syne sat doune al to gyddir to tak their refectione.” 
Compl. S., p. 65. 

From A.-S. maede, med, a meadow, and wyrt, E. 
wort. Sw. mioed-oert, id. Isl. maid-urt, spiraea 
[1. spiraea] ulrnaria, Van Troil’s Letters on Iceland, p. 
114. The Swedish word is written as if formed from 
mioed, mead, hydromel. 

MEEDWIF, 8. A midwife, Aberd. Reg. 

[MEEL, 8. and v. Banffs. form of Mule, 
Mool, q. V.] 

[MEELACH, 8, Banffs. form of Muheh. 
V. under Mule, v.] 

[MEEL-AN’-BREE. V. under Meal. 

[MEEN, 8. The moon ; Banffs. and Aberd. 
form of mooni] 
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[MEERAN, 8. A carrot, Aberd. Gael. 
miuroriy id.] 

MEER-BROW’D, adj. Having eye-brows 
which meet together, and cover the bridge 
of the nose, Loth* 

Fris. marr-en, ligare ; q. bound together. 

MEERMAID, s . V. Mabmaid. 

[MEESH-MASH , ». and v. Same as Mish- 
Mash, q. V. Banffs., Aberd. 

It is also used as an adj, and as an advJ\ 

[MEESCHLE, a. and v. Same as Masciile 
and Mcschlb, q. v. Banffs. 

The redupl. fom.'MEE.scHLE-MAScnLE, i. also used to 
express great confusion, and the act of putting things 
into that state.] 

To MEET in ivH. To meet with, S. B. 

MEET-COAT, a. A term used by old 
people for a coat that is exactly meet for the 
size of the body, as distinguished from a 
long coaty S. 

MEETH, adj. 1. Sultry, hot, S. B. 

Tlie day Is m^eth^ and we;iry he, — 

While cozie in the bield were ye ; 

Sae let the dranpie co, hawkie. 

Jamieson* s PopuL Ball.^ il 863. 

Ross writes meith in his first Edit. 

But meilht meith was the day, 

The summer cauls were dancing brae frae brae. 

Jioss's Helenore^ p. 82. 

— het was the day.— 

Ed. Third, p. 87. 

2. Warm, as expressive of the effect of a sul- 
try day, S. B. 

Ami they are posting on whate’er they may, 

Baith het and meethf till they are haling down. 

Ross's Hdenore^ p. 73. 

This word may originally have denoted the fatigue 
occasioned by oppressive neat, as radically the same 
with Maity q. v. 

Meethness, 8, 1. Extreme heat, S. B. 

The streams of sweat and tears thro’ ither ran 
Down Nory’s cheeks, ami slie to fag began, 

Wi’ wae, and faut, and imethiiess of the day. 

Ross's JIdenoref p. 27. 

2. “In some parts of Seotland it signifies soft 
weather.” Gl. Ross. 

MEETH, 8. A mark, &c. V. Meith. 

[To Meath, v. a. To mark a position at sea 
by the bearings of objects on land, Shetl. 
V. Meith.] 

MEETH, adj. Modest, mild, gentle. Border. 

Allied perhaps to A.-S. myih-gian^ lenire, quietem 
praestare. This may also be the root of the adj. as 
used in a preceding example from Ross. 

MEETHS, 8. pi. Activity ; applied to bodily 
motion. One is said to have nae meetha^ 
who is inert, S. Perhaps from A.-S. 
maegihey potestas. 


[MEfiVE, 8. and v. Banffs. and Aberd. form 
of Move."] 

[Meevie, 8. The slightest motion or noise, 
Gl. Banffs.] 

MEG, Meggy, Maggie. 1. Abbrev. of the 
name Margaret, S. “ Mathe Irving called 
Meggia Mathe.” Acts iii. 392. 

2. Meg is used by Lyndsay as a designation 
for a vulgar woman. 

Ane mureland Meg, that milkes the yowis, 

Claggit with clay abone the howis. 

In bam, nor byfr, scho will nocht byde 
Without her kirtill taill l>e syde. 

Buppl. against Syde TaiUis, Chaim. Ed. ii. 201. 

[MEG DORTS, a. A nam^ven to a saucy 
or pettish young woman, Clydes., Loth. 

“ But I can guess, ye’re gawn to gather dew.” 

She scour’d away, and said — “ What’s that toyou? ” 

** Then fare ye weel Meg Dorta^ and e’en’s ye like,” 

I careless cry’d, and lap in o’er the dyke. 

Ramsay, The Gentle Shepherd.] 

MEGGY-MONYFEET, a . The centipede, 
Roxb.; in other counties Meg-w^-the-mony- 
feet. V. Monypbet. 


MEGIR, adj. Small. 


Dependant hang thair megir bellis, — 

Qunilks with the wind concordanlie sa knellis. 
That to be glad thair sound all wiebt compellis. 

Police of Honoar, i. 86. 


Douglas is here describing the chariot of Venus, the 
furniture of which was hung with little bells ; as the 
horses of persons of quality were wont to be in former 
ages. mr. Pink, leaves megir unexplained. But , 
although it cannot admit of the common sense of £. 
meagre, it is certainly the same word. It seems to 
have been used by our S. writers with great latitude. 
It occurs in this very poem, i. 21, as denoting timidity, 
or some such idea connected with pusillanimity. 

Certes my hart had brokin, 

For megimess and pusillamitie, 

Reniaiuand thus within the tre all lokin. 


MEQIRKIE, 8. A piece of woollen cloth 
worn by old men in winter, for defending 
the head and throat, Ang. V. Trotcosib. 

MEGIRTIE, 8. A particular kind of cravat. 
It differs from an Ourlay. For instead of 
being fastened with a loop in the same form, 
it is ne\d by two clasps, which would make 
one unacquainted with it suppose that il 
was part of an under-vest, Ayrs. 

Probably a relique of the old Stratolyde Welsh ; as 
0. B. myngwair has the very same meaning ; coUare, 
Davies. The root seems to be munug, mumwg, the 
neck ; Ir. main, id. 

MEGRIM, 8. A whim, a foolish fancy, Ettr. 
For.; probably an obliaue use of the B. 
term, of the same £erm, aenoting “ disorder 
of the head.” 
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MEGSTY, intefj. An exclamation, expres- 
sive of surprise, Ayrs,, Loth. 

I megity^ maister. I thought you were soun* 
sloepmg.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. 284. 

“ * Eh, Megsty me r cried the lcd<^ ; ‘ wha’s yon at 
th^ett titling at the pin ? * ** The Entail, i. 166. 

The phrase m this form is often used by children in 
Loth. 

MEID, s. Appearance, port. 

Wr cunning skill his gentle nieid 
To chant or warlike fame, 

Ilk damsel to the minstrels gied 
Some favorit chieftain’s name. 

Laird o/ Woodhouslief Scot, Trag. Ball., i. 94. 

Neir will I foiget thy seimly meid, 

Nor yet thy gentle lure. 

Lord Livingeton, ibid., p. 101. 

A.-S. maeth, persona ; also, modus ; dignitas. 

To MEIK, V* a. 1. To soften, to tame. 

**AU the nature of bestis and byrdis, and of sor- 
pentes, A vther of the see, ar meikit and dantit be the 
nature of man.” Abp. H^iltoun’s Catechisme, 1551, 
Fol. 69, b. • 

Isl. myk-kt, Su.-O. mocha, mollire ; from mink, 
mollis. 

2. To humble. 

maetipmm, Ac. He meikit him self 
and became obedient euen to his dede, the verrai dode 
of the crosse.” Ibid. Fol. 106, a. 

[MEIELE, adj. Great, much. V. Mekil.] 

MEIL, Meel, Metl, s. A weight used in 
Orkney. V. Maill, s. 2. 

[MEILL, s. Meal, Barbour. V. 398, 505.] 

To MEILL of, V. a. To treat of. 

Off king Eduuard yeit mar furth will I meill, 

In to quhat wyss, that he couth Scotland deill. 

Wallace, x. 1063, MS. 

This seems the same with Mel, to speak, q. v. 

MEIN, SIene, adj. Common, public. 

** A mein pot played never even;'* S. Prov. A com- 
mon pot never boiled so as to please all parties. 
Kelly, p. 27. 

A.-S. maene, Alem. maen, Su,-G. men, Isl. min, id, 

MEIN, 8. An attempt, S. B. V. Mene, v. 3. 

MEINE, 8. Apparently as signifying insinu- 
ation. 

'^Quhare he makes ane meine, that I go by natm all 
ressOnis to persuade, to take the suspicion of men iustly 
of me in this, 1 say and do affirme, that I haue done 
not [nocht f] in that cause as yit, bot conforme to the 
tcriptures althrouch.” Ressoning betuix Crosraguell 
and J. Knox, E. iii. a, V. Mene, Mean, v. sense 3. 

To MEING, Meng, v. w. Com is said to 
rndfigy when yellow stalks appear here and 
there, when it begins to ripen, and of course 
to change colours, S. B. 

Q. To mingle ; A. *8. meng^ean, Su.-G. meng^a, Alem. 

Germ. id. ^ 

To MEING YIE, v, a. To hurt, to lame, 

Fife. V. Manyie, Mangtib, &c. 


To MEINGYIE, r. n. To mix; applied to 
grain, when it bemns to change colour, or 
to whiten, Fife. V. Meing, r. 

Meinging, s. The act of mixing, Selkirks. 

This tenn occurs in a specimen of a very strange 
mode of prayer, which had better been kept from the 
eye of the public; — “the meinging of repentance.” 
Brownie of Bodabeck, i. 288. 

MEIR, 8, 1, A mare, S. Yorks, meer, 

“ Ane soir, [aorrell] broune meir," Aberd. Reg., A. 
1545, V. 19. 

2. To ride on a meir^ used metaph. 

Nor yit tak thai this cair and paine, 

On fute travellan on the plainc, 

Bot rydes rycht sottlie on a mar, 

Weil mountit in tliair rydiiig gtsir. 

Maitland Poems, p. 183. 

This, as would seem, denotes pride, but it gives the 
universal pronunciation of S. 

Meirie, 5. A diminutive from Meivy S. 

“Mcere, a mare — Dimin. meerie," Gl. Picken. 

MEIRDEL, 8, A confused crowd of peoplt* 
or animals; a numerous family of little 
children ; a huddle of small animals, Moray. 

Gael, mordhail, an assembly, or convention ; from 
mor, great, and dall, a meeting. 

To MEIS, Meisb, Mese, Mease, v. a. 1. 
To mitigate, to calm, to allay. 

King Eoliis set heich apoun his chare, 

With sceptre in hand, tliair inude to meis and .still, 
Tomperis thare yre. 

Dovg. Virgil, 14. 52. 

“Ho should be sindle angry, that has few to incase 
him 8. Prov., Kellv, p. 138. This corresponds to 
the K. Prov. “He that has none to still him, may 
weep out his eyes. ” 

“ But whae’.s this kens iny nanie sac well, 

And thus to mese my waes does seek f ” 

Mi/)istrelsy Border, 1, 177. 

‘Therfor the saidis Lordis for mesing of sic sua- 
picioune,” Ac. Acts of Sed., 29 Nov., 1535. 

“ The king ofTeiulit heirwith wes rneaslt bo my lord 
Hamiltoun.’’ Bel. M. Mem. of Jas. VI., fo. 32, v. 

2. To mellow, mature; as, by putting iVnif 
into straw or chaff, Koxb. 

V. Ameiss. 

To Meis, Mease, v, n. To become calm. 

“ Crab without a cause, and mease without amond.s ; ” 
S. Prov, Kelly, p. 80. 

To MEISE, Maise, v. n. To incorporate, to 
unite into one mass. Different substances 
are said to maise^ when, in consequence of 
being blended, they so incorj)orate as to 
form a proper compost or manure, S. B. 
Germ, miach-en, to mix. 

MEIS, 8, 1. A mess. 

— Als jnony of the sam age young 8wany,q 
Tlie fX)ur.sis and tlie mehis lor the nanys 
To set oil burdw. 

Doug. Virgil, 35, 38. 
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2. Meat, as expl. in Gl. 

Servit thal war of mony dyvers meiSf 

Full sawris sueit and swytb thai culd thaine bring. 

King Hart^ 1. 53. 

Alem. muoSt maz^ Su.-G. moa, meat in general 

To MEISSLE, Meisle, Meysel, v. a. and n. 
1. To waste imperceptibly, to expend in a 
trifling manner, Fife ; amatter^ synon. 

It is said of one with respect to his money, He 
meMit it awa^ without emdling a must; He wasted it, 
without doing any thing to purpose. 

[2. To eat slowly, to nibble daintily, as chil- 
dren do with sweets, Clydes., Loth., Banffs.] 

Isl. mae-a^ nugor, Su.-G. mea, homo nauci ; mm- 
heldef mala tractatio, from mis, denoting a defect, and 
hall-a^ to treat ; Germ, meiz-tn^ mutilare ; Isl. 
truncatio, Verel. 

Or, it may be allied to Belg. meuael-en, pitissare, 
ligurire ot clam degustare paulatim, f smaighevt synon. 
Ang. ) ; as primarily referring to the conduct of children, 
who consume any dainty by taking a very small por- 
tion at once. 

[Meislb, Meissle, 8. A small piece, a 
crumb, ibid.] 

[To Meislen, Meyslen, Meisslen, v. lu 1. 
To consume or waste away gently, ibid.] 

2. To eat slowly, to nibble, ibid.] 

[Meislenie, 8. A very small piece, a mere 
crumb, Banffs.] 

MEIT-BUIRD, 8, An eating table. 

** Item, thre meit-huinlis with thair formes.” In- 
ventories, A. 1566, p. 173. 

MEITII, aux, V. Might. V. Mith. 

MEITH, Meetii, Metu, Myth, Meid, 3 . 1. 
A mark, or any thing by whicli observation 
is made, wliether in the lieavens, or on the 
earth, S. proii. q. meidy Ang. as, 1 hae me 
meids to gae by. 

Not fer hens, as that I bcleif, sans fale. 

The freymllic brotherly coistis of Ericis, 

And souir |)ortis of Sieil bene, I wys, 

Gif I remember the meithis of stemes wele. 

Doug, Virgilf 128, 6. 

Wliere she might be, she now beean to doubt. 

Nae ineiths slie kend, ilk hillock-nead was new. 

And a’ thing unco’ that was in her view. 

Roes' 8 Ihleuoret p, 26. 

“The dshermen direct their course in sailing, by ob- 
servations on the land, called meethst and formed from 
the bearings of two high eminences.” F. Unst., Shetl, 
Statist. Acc., V. 191. 

Mypi, Brand’s Orkn. V. Lum. 

This seems to be the primary sense of the term ; Isl. 
mide^ a mark, mid-a^ to mark a place, to take obser- 
vation ; locum signo, spatia observe et noto ; G. Andr., 
p. 178; wiitf, a certain space of the sea, observed on 
account of the fishing ; certum maris s^atium, ob pis- 
caturam observatum. Isl. witd-a, also simifies, to aim 
in a right line, to hit the mark ; Su.-G. medt-a. id. 
Ihre supposes, rather fancifully perhaps, that both 
these verlcMi are to be deduced from Lat. med-ium, q. to 
strike the middle. But that of hitting a mark seems 
to be only a secondary idea. It is more natural to view 


•them af deducible from those terms which denote 
medsorement, e8|^ally as Dan. maade sighifies both 
a measure, and oounds ; Alem. mes, a measure, the 
portion measured, and a boundary. V. Sohilter, The 
ideas of marking and measuring are very congenial. 
For the memoriius of the meamremesU of property are 
generally the marks by which it is afterwards known. 

2. A sign, a token, of any kind, S. 

For r awow, and here promlttis eik, 

In sing of trophy or tnumphale msUhf 
My louyt son Lausus for to cleith 
With spulye and al hames lenjk quod he, 

Of younder rubaris body fals Enee. 

Doifg. 847, 84. 

Isl. mt^e, simnm, nota intermedia in re quapiam 
insorta, G. Anar. 

3. A landmark, a boundary. 

“ Ane schyre or schireffedome, is ane parte of lande, 
cutted and separated be sertaine m/eithes and marches 
from the reste,” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Schir^e, 
par. 1. 

“Gif the meithea and marches of the burgh, are 
wel keiped in all parties.” Chalmerlan Air, c. s. 
13. 

In this sense the term is synon. with Lat. mef-a, a 
boundary. 

A.-S. mytha, meta, limes, finis. 

4. The boundary of human life. 

Thare lyis thou dede, qnhom Gregioun oistls in flcht 

Nowthix viiicus nor to the erde smite micht,— 

Here war thy tnethia and thy terme of dede. 

Doug, Virgil, 480, 11. 

5. A hint, an innuendo. One is said to give 
a meith or meid of a thing, when he barely 
insinuates it, S. B. 

Perhaps we oucht to trace the word, as thus used, 
to Moes.-G. mauagan, to suggest V. Myth, v. 

To Meith, v. a. To define by certain marks. 

“Gif the King hes gevin ony landis of his domain, 
at his awin will, merchit and meithU be trew and leill 
men of the countrey, chosin and sworn thairto^ or yit 
with certain meithis and merchis boundit and limit in 
the infeftment, he to quhom the samin is Mvin sail 
bruik and joice peciabillie and quietlie in im time to 
cum the saidis landis, be thair said boundit meithis and 
marchis,” &c. Balfour’s Fract., p. 488. V. Myth, v,' 

— “That-<portioun of the lordschiTO of Dumbar 
boundit, meithit, and merchit as eftinollowes,” &c* 
Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814. V. 103. V. Meith, s. 

“ I will also mve — that land lying beyond the Cart, 
which I and Allan, my son, meitheato them.” Transl. 
Charter of Walter, Steward of Scotland, about the 
year 1 160. In the original the word is perambulavimus. 
it is also written Meath. 

— “The said nobill lord and remanent personis — 
bindis androblissis thameselvis— to met deuyd ezoamb 
seperat meath and mairch the foirsaid outfeald arrable 
lands nayrait Bumflet and How Meur, ” Ac. Contract, 
1634. Memor. Dr. Wilson of Falkirk, v. Forbes of 
Callendar, App., p. 2. o 

Meith, adj. Hot, sultry. V. Meeth. 

MEKIL, Mekyl, MBIKI.E, Mykil, MuoxeE, 
adj. 1. Great, respecting size, S. 

The msQde hillis 

Bemys agane, hit with the brute so schill is. 

Doug. Virga, 182, 80, 
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It ie onttomary in rul^ language in S. to enhance 
any epithet by the addition of one of the same mean- 
ing ; M, great hig, maun, i.e., very big ; little 

toee, very little. This, however, rarely occurs in writ- 
ing. But our royal inventory exhibits one example 
of it. 

** Item, twa great mekle bordclaithis of domik con- 
tenand fouretene eUia the twa.” Inv. A. 1561, p. 150. 

2. Much ; denoting quantity or extent, S. 

Little wit in the head makes muckle travel to the 
feet;” Bamaay’e S. Prov., p. 51. This is the most 
general pronunciation, S. 

A.-S. micl, mieel, mueel, Alem. Isl. mikil, Dan. megil, 
Moea.-G. mikiU, magnus, Gr. fuyaX-os, 

3. Denoting pre-eminence, as arising from 
rank or wealth, Mekil fouk^ people distin- 
guished by their station or riches, S. 

—They’ve plac’d this human stock 
Strict justice to dispense ; 

Which plainly shews, yon meikle/o'k 
Think siller stands for sense. 

TannahiWa Poeins, p. 137. 

This is a very common phrase, S. 0. 

In the same sense Moes.-G. mihilam signifies prin- 
cipes, Isl. mikUrnenne, vir magnificus, magnus. 

It is also used adverbially. 

Mekildom, 8. Largeness of size, S. 

MeUcUdomie nae virtue;” Ilamsay’s S. Prov., p. 
53. 

To Mak Mekil or Muckle of one. To shew 
one great attention, S. ; to make much of 
one. 

In Isl. this idea, or one nearly allied, is expressed 
by a single term ; mylcla, magnifacio ; G. Andr, 

MEBIILWORT, e. Deadly nightshade: 
Atropa belladonna, Linn. 

' Incontinent the Scottis tuk the ius of mekllwort 
berijs, A mengit it in thair wyne, aill, A breid, A send 
the samyn in gret quantity to thair eunymes.” Bel- 
lend. Cron. B. xii. c. 2. amentiali. Boeth. 

This seems to receive its name from mekU, great, and 
A.-S. toyri, E. wort, an herb; but for what reason it 
receives the designation TnekU does not appear. 

MEKIS,*.pi. 

“In the -laich munitioun hous. Item, sex cut- 
throttis of ime with thair mekis," Inventories, A. 
1666, p. 169. 

To MEL^ Mell, V, n. To speak. 

Thairfore meikly with month md to that myld. 

And mak him na manance, hot all mesoure. 

Qawan and Ool,, il 4. 

Peirce Plowman, as the learned Hickes has observed, 
often uses the term in this sense. 

To Mede the mayde mdleth these words. 

— ^To Mede the mayde he melled these words. 

It may be observed in addition, that, as the form of 
the MoeB.*G. verb is mathl-jan, this had been its ori- 
ginal form in A. *8. It had indeed gone through three 
stages befbre it appeared as E. mell; malhel-an, maeUl- 
«», mael-an, 

Su.-G. mael-a, Isl. nuU-a, A.-S. mael-an, Germ. 
BClg. mefd-eti, Piecop. matth-ata, Moes.-G. mathl-jan, 
j^ui ; Sn.-G. mael, voice or sound, Isl. mat, speech. 
Tto^ems to he the same with Meill, q. v. 

Jiell is still used in the same sense, to mention, to 

•peakof,S. B. 


[MELANCHOLIE (accent on second syl- 
lable), «. Love-sickness, Shetl.] 

MELDER, Meldar, 8. 1. The cjuantity of 
meal ground at the mill at one time, S. 

Wlien l>6ar an* ate the earth had fill’d, 

Our simmer meldar niest was millVl 

Morison's PoeiMy p. 110. 

“ Melder of oats ; a kiln-fuU ; as many as are dried 
at a time for meal. Chesh.” Gl. Grose. 

2. Flour mixed with salt, and sprinkled on the 
sacrifice ; or a salted cake, ii%ola salsa. 

The princis tho, quhylk siild this peace making, 

Tiirnis towart tho bricht sonnys vj)ri»yng, 

Wyth the salt melder in thare handis raith. 

i>oug, Virgil, 413, 19. Also, 43, 4. 

“ Lat. moU), to grind, q. molitura Rudd. But 
Isl. malldr, from mal-a, to grind, is rendered inoli- 
tura, G. Andr., p. 174. Sw. nialtd, id. Seron. 
Indeed Germ, mduder seems to ho the same with out- 
word. 

Dusty Melder. 1. The last milling of the 
crop of oats, S. 

2. Used mctapli. to denote the last child bom 
in a family, Aberd. 

MELDROP, Meldrap, s. 1. A drop of 
mucus at the nose, whether produced by 
cold or otherwise ; Roxh., Upp. Lanarks. 
V. Mildrop. 

There is a common phrase among the peasantry in 
Roxh., when one good turn is solicited, in prospect of 
a grateful requital ; “ Dight the meldrop frae my nose, 
and I’ll wear the midges true yours.” 

2. It is often used to denote the foam whicli 
I falls from a horse’s mouth, or the drop at 

the bit ; South of S. 

3. It also denotes the drop at the end of an 
icicle, and indeed every drop in a pendant 
state, ibid., Roxb. 

I This word is obviously very ancient. It can be no 
other than Isl. meldrop-i, a term used in tho Kddu 
to denote drops of foam from the hit of a horse. It is 
defined by Verelius ; Spuma in terrain ca<lenaox lupato 
vel fraeno, ah equo demorso. It is formed from me/, 
Sw. my I, a bit, and drop-a, stillare. Lye gives A.-S. 
mael-drojnemlc, as signifying phlegmaticiis. But I 
question whether the first part of the word is not rnuel, 
pars, or from maeUan, loqui, q. speaking piece-meal, or 
slowly. For the A.-S. word signifying fraenuni, lupa- 
tum, is midi. It is singular, that this very ancient 
word should be preserv^, as far as I can learn, only 
in S. and in Iceland, where the old language of the 

. Goths remains more uncorrupted than in any country 
on the continent. 

[MELDY-GRASS, A name for the w(‘ed 
Spergula arvensis. Corn Surrey, Shetl.] 

MELO, 8. The milt (of fislies), Aberd. 

Gael, mealng, id. This, however, seems to l)e a 
word Ijorrowcd from the Goths ; as not only is there 
no correspondent term in any of the other Celtic dia- 
lects, but it nearly resembles Su.-G. miodk, id. In 

.jnscibus mioelk dicitur album illud quod mares pro 
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intcstinia habent ; Germ, milcher ; Ihre. lal. wto/it, 
lactes piscium ; Dan. maelken ijisk, the white and soft 
row in fishes ; Wolff. 

MELGRAF, Mellgrave, s. A quagmire, 
Lanarks. 

This is pron. Melgravt^ Galloway. M ‘Taggart expl. 
it “ a break in a high-way.’* 

“ It is said that a horse with its rider once sunk in 
a mellgrave somewhere in Ayrshire, and were never 
more heard of.” Gall. Encycl. 

Isl. mael-ur signifies solum salebris obsitum, a rough 
or rugged place ; G. Andr., p. 177. The same word, 
written mel-r^ iif thus defined by Haldoraon ; Solum 
arena, glarea, vel argilla, obsitum, glabretum planitici. 
As gr(^-a is to dig, and graf any hole that is dug ; 
melgraf might originally denote the hole whence sand, 
gravel, &c,, were dug. 

MELL, s* 1. A maul, mallet, or beetle, S. 
A. Bor. 

Quo Colin, I hae yet upon the town, 

A quoy, just gaing three, a berry brown ; — 

She’s get the viell, and that sail t)e right now. 

Itoas's Uueninr.^ p. 113. 

He that takes a’ his gear frae hiiusel, 

And gies to his buirns, 

It were well wair’d to take a vieU^ 

And knock out hia hams. 

Ferguson* s S. Prov.^ p. 16. 

This proverb is given in a different form by Kelly, 
p. 156. 

“ Ho that gives all his geer to his bairns. 

Take up a iieetle, anil knock out his hams.*' 

“Taken from the history of one John Bell, who 
having given his whole substance to his children was 
by them neglected. After ho died there was found in 
his chest a mallet with this inscription ; 

“ I John Bell leaves her a nieJl^ the man to fell 
Who gives all to his bairns, and keeps nothing to 
hinisell.” 

[2. A great broad fist, Shell.] 

3. A blow with a maul. 

Tlie hollin souples, that were sae snell. 

His back they louiidert, null for ?wrW, 

Mdl for and half for half. 

Till his hide fiew about his lugs like cuff. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball.^ ii. 238. 

Hence the phrase, to keep mell in shaft, to keep straight 
in any course, to retain a good state of health. Loth. ; 
a metaph. borrowed from the custom of striking with 
a maul, which cannot be done properly when the handle 
is loose. 

[4. A big, strong, stupid person, S.] 

T). Used to denote a custom connected with the 
Bvoose or Bruse at a wedding, South of S. 

“The shouts of laughter were again renewed, and 
every one was calling out, ‘ Now for the mdl / Now 
for the mell ” 

— “I was afterwards told that in former ages it waa^ 
the custom on the Border, .when the victor in the race" 
was presented with the prize of honour, the one who 
came in last was, at the same time, presented with a 
mallet, or large wooden hammer, caflod a mell in the 
dialect of the country, and that then the rest of the 
competitors stood near at hand| and ready instantly 
to force the mell from him, else he was at liberty 
to knock as many of them down with it as he could. 
The mell has now, for many years, been only a nominal 
prize ; but there is often more sport about the gaining 
of it than the principal one.** Hogg*a Wint. Tales, ii. 
103. 


It is scarcely worth while to form a conjecture as 
to th6 origin of a custom apparently so amurd. It 
would have certainly been more natural to have given 
the power of the mallet to the victor than to him 
who was defeated, as the writer speaks of ** the dis- 
grace of winning the mdlP 

Whatever was the original meaning of the phrase, it 
seems to occur in the same sense in the following pas* 
sage 

Since we have met we*ll merry be. 

The foremost hams shall bear me mdl : 

I’ll set me down, lest 1 be fee, 

For fear that 1 should bear’t mysell. 

HerdU CoU., ll 47, 48. 

[6. Pick and Mell. A phrase used to im- 
ply energy, determination, thoroughness; 
“ He went at it, pick an' metly Clydes.] 

[To Keep Mell in Shatt, To Keep Shaft 
IN Mell. 1. To keep straight in any 
course, to keep in good health, to go on 
lightly, Ayrs., Loth. 

2. To bo able to carry on one’s business, to 
make ends meet, to pay one’s way, ibid. 

“When a person’s worldly affairs get disordered, 
it is said the mell cannot be keepej, in we shaft ; now, 
unless the rmll bo keeped in the sluift, no work can 
be done : — and when, by stru^ling, a man is not 
overset, he is said to have heepeathie mell in the shaft f 
Gall Encycl. 

[To Mell, r. a. and n. 1. To strike with a 
maul, or other such instrument, Clydes., 
Banffs. 

2. To strike or knock with force, ibid. 

3. To boat or thrash severely, ibid. 

4. Topkk and melly to work vigorously; to 
use every means in one’s power, Clydes. In 
Shctl. it means, to maul, to beat. V# GL] 

[Mellin, Mellan, 6. Hammering, striking 
liard with maul or fist ; a severe beating, 
Clydes., Banffs.] 

This has been derived from Lat. maU-eus, in com- 
mon with Fr, mail. But it may be allied to Moes.-G. 
maul-jan, Isl. mol-a, contundere, to beat, to bruise. 

To MELL, V. a. To mix, to blend ; part. pr. 
inellandy melliny mixing, blending. 

This nobil King, that we off red, 

MeUyt all tyme with wit manheid. 

• Badxmr, vi. 860, MS. 

To Mell, Mel, Mellay, r. n. 1. To meddle 
with, to intermeddle, to mingle ; the prep. 
v)ith being added, S. 

Above all vtheris Dares in that stede 
Tliame to behald abasit wox gretumly, 

Tham^A to md refusing aluterlie. 

Dmtg. Vvrgily 141, lA 

They thought the king gr^tly to be their enemy 
because he intended to mdl wUh any thing that they 
had an eye to, and specially the Priory of Coldingham.^’ 
Pitscottie, p. 86. 
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It sets you ill, 

WV bitter, dearthfu’ wiues to //leW, 

Or foreign gill. 

111. 16. 

This sometimes assumes the form of a reflective v, 

** Yitt he mclled him not with no public alfairos, hot 
bsid ane better tyme, quhill he sould liave boiiie purged 
. be ane assyse/’&c. Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 57. “ .1/ed- 

(llcd not with/' Edit., 1728, p. 23. 

This is the Pr, idiom, Se meler c?e, to intermeddle 
with. Hence, 

2. To be in a state of intimacy, S. B. 

But Diomede mdh ay tvV me, 

And tolls me a’ his mind ; 

He kens mo sicker, leal, an* true. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect^ p. 24. 

3. To contend in fight, to join in battle. 

Fortlii makis furth ano man, to mach him in feild, — 
Doughty dyntis to doll 
That for the maistry dar tnell 
With schaft and with scheild. 

Oawan and Gol.^ ii. 18. 

Dar is inserted from Edit. 1508. 

Tliare Willame Walays tiik on hand, 

Wyth mouy gi-et Lordys of Scotlaiul, 

To rneUay with that Kyug in fyeht. 

viii. 15. 19. 

Rudd, properly enough derives this from Fr. melkr, 
to meddle. But the Fr. word itself has undoubtedly 
a doth, origin; Isl. millet i millet 8u.-G, mellant be- 
tween {amellt id. Gl. Yorkshire.) This, again, q. 
medlomt is deduced from medlat to divide, (Isl. mklla) 
media emell’an, to make peace between contending 
parties. The primary term is Su.-G. mid, middle. 
For to meddUt to mci/, is merely to interpose one’s self 
between other objects. V. Ihre vo. Mid, Teut. 
mell-erit conjimgi. 

Mell, 8. A company. 

“A dozen or twenty men will sometimes go in, ami 
stand a- breast in the stream, at this kind of fishing, 
[called heaving or hauling^ up to the middle, in strong 
running water for three or four hours together : A 
company of this kind is called a mell.” P. Dornock, 
Dumfr. Statist. Acc., ii. 16. 

Germ, mol, A.-S. Tout. wioeZ, comitia, coetus, con- 
ventus; from mael-en, conjungi, or Sii.-G. mael-at 
loqui. Hence L.B. mall-ust mallumt placitum majus, 
in quo majora Ck>mitatus negotia, quae in Villis, Cen- 
tunisve terminari non x)oterant, a Comite finiebantur. 
Spelm. Gl. VO. Mallum; Schilter, Gl, 

Allied to this seems mell-supper ; “a supper and 
me^-making, dancing, &c., given by the farmers to 
their servanto on the uist day of reaping the corn or 
harvest-home. North.” Grose, Prov. Gl. Teut. maett 
oonvivium. 

Mella, Mellay, adj. Mixed. Mellay heiv, 
mixed colour, id. 

** The price litting of the stane of mellay hew xxxii 
• sh.” Ac. Aberd. l^g., A. 1661, V. 21. “Ane nulla 
- kirtill.” Ibid., V. 24. Mellay wool, mixed wool, ibid. 
Fr. mdee, id. 

It seems to be the same article that is meant under 
the liame of MeUais, in pi. “ iiij ellis A 3 of mellais that 
isrycht gnd.” Ibid., V. 16. V. Grange. 

Melle, Mellay, s. 1. Mixture, medley; m 
fnelle^ in a state of mixture. 

2. Cemtest, battle. 

Rycht peralous the semlay was to se 
Hardy and hat contenyt the fell inelU. 

IVaUacCt v. 834, MS. 


It is sometimes reciuiaiti; that it should be pron. as a 
monosyllable. 

This Sehyr .lohiie, in till playn mellet 
Throw sowerune lumliiuout tlmt telle, 

Wencussyt thaini sturdely ilkan. 

Harbour t xvi. 515, MS. 

Thus it ahso occurs in the sense of mixture, or the 
state of being mingled — 

Fede folke, for niy sake, tlial faileii the fode, 

And muiige jue with uialeiis, uiid masses in mvlle. 

•Sir do wan and tSir 6V(^, i. 25. 

Fr. mvUet id. whence chandr rncke ; L.B. melleiot 
meUeiunit certamen, praelium. 

“ You know Tacitus saith, in rrhiift bellicis inaxime 
dominatnr Fortunat which is t‘<|uipondcrate wdili our 
veruacular adage, ‘Luck can maist in the mellee.'” 
Waverlcy, ii. 355. 

Hence A. Bor., a incUt also amrUl^ among, betwixt ; 
Ray’s Collect. , p. ‘2. 

Me4.ling, Melia ne, Mellix, 8. 1. Mixture, 
confusion. 

— Mcill, uiid malt, and hlud, and wyne, 
lUin all to giddyr in a nu'/li/nr, 

’I’hat was unsemly for to se. 

'I’harlor tin* men oil that Loiintre, 

For swa ffh* thiir nu//i/( wer, 

Callyt it ihv^JJoivylas Lardnc 

Barbour, v. 406, MS. 

Fr. mellangr, id. 

2. The act of iuterineddlin^. 

— “Inhibiting fclic ]»c)sonia non’ displacct of all fur- 
thor meUing ami intromissioun with the saidis rentis.” 
Acts Ja. VI., 1579, Ed. 1814, p. 182. 

To MELL, r. n. To l)ccoine damp ; applied 
solely to cnrii in the si raw, Upp. Clydes. 

C. B. 7 neUi, softmsss ; meU, that shoots out, that is 
pointed or sharp ; Owen. I'licse terms might origiii- 
j ally be applieil to grain beginning to sprout from dainp- 
i ness. Isl. mygl-a, bowever, signirtea, mouldiness, and 
mygl-a, to become mouldy, mnccre, nmccscere. 

i MELLER, s. The i|uaii1itv of meal orouiul 
at the mill at one time, Nithsdale; the same 
with Melder, (j. v. 

Young I’eggy’s to tliejmill gane, 

To sift her dudilie’s mrUrr. 

liemains, NUhndalr. iSonq, p. 66. 

MELLGR AVE, “ A break in a hi^rhway;’ 

Cjall. Obviously llie same with Mdijraf, 

q. V. 

[MELLINS, 8. pL The meal ke|)t at hand 
to dust oNor the bannocks before they are 
baked, Slietl.] 

MELMONT BERRIES. Juniper berries, 
Moray. 

MELT, s. The milt or spleen, S. 

• “I sail madyii hayr, of the quhilk ane sirop maid of 
it is rerneid contrar the infcctiouiie of the melt.” 
Compl., S. p. 104. 

— Ilio hlciring Bats and llie Bean-sliaw, 

With the Miscljief of tin; Mrlt and Maw. 

Moatyonicrir^ Walmn'fi Coll., iii. 13. 

•Su.-G. ynielte, A.-S. Alem. rnilte, Dan. niiltt Isl. 
millte, id. A.-S. milteseoc, lienosus, sick of the spleen; 
miltesare, the disease or sore of the spleen ; probably 
• the same called the inferiiounet and the mischief , of 
the Melt. 
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Melt-Hole, s. The space between the ribs 
and the pelvis, whether in man or beast, 
Clydes. V. Melt. 

To Melt, v. a. To knock down ; proj)erly, 
by a stroke in the side, wliere the melt or 
spleen lies, S. 

But T cun teet an’ hitch about, 

An’ tmlt them ere they wit ; 

An’ syne fan they're dung out o’ breath 
Tliey hae iia iinughts to hit. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect^ p. 36, 

“ The phrase, to melt a person^ or an animal, is used, 
when either suddenly sinks under a blow on the side,” 
Gl. Compl. 

[To MELT, V, tt. To spend moiiey ou drink ; 
a low term, but much used ; as, “ Fve jist 
ae sax pence left, let’s melt it,” S.] 

MELTETH, Meltitu, s . 1. A meal, food, 
S. meltet^ S. B. 

Unhalsoine mrlUlh is a fairy mous, 

And nanudy to a nobil lyoii straiig, 

Wont to be fed with gentil venison. 

Ilenrysone, Bneegree.n, i. 193. 
The fcckle.ss me! tel. did her liead o’erset, 

Cause nature frae’t did little sust’nance get. 

Boss's Helen ore, p. 26. 

“A hearty hand to gie a hungry vie/tith ;** S. Prov. 
“an ironical ridicule upon a niggardly dispenser;” 
Kelly, p. 27. 

“ Twa hungry rneltiths makes the third a glutton 
Ferguson’s 8. Prov., p. 32. 

“And vpone the lishe day xviij or xx dischc as thay 
may be had at every meltelh at the of houshaldis 
discretioun.” Estate of the King and Quenis Ma**^** 
houshald, &c., 1590, MS. O. Reg. House. 

2. A vote \3 meltif. The (|ujuitity of milk 
yielded by a cow at one time, Ang., Perths. 
V. Meal, id. 

Verstegan, meal-tide, “the time of eating;” Chauc. 
meJe-tide, according to Tyrwhitt, dinner time. Isl. 
mael-tUl, hora prandii vel coenae ; Gl. Edd. Teut. 
rnaal-ltjd, convivium, from m,aal, rnael, a meal, a re- 
past, ami fy<l, tempus ; literally, the time, the hour of 
eating. Tlius Belg. viiddoy maal, dinner, or the meal 
at midday ; avond-maal, supper, or the meal taken at 
evening. A. -8. rnaele, id. LL. Caiiut. aei'inaete, dinner, 
i.e., an early meal. Yfe.l hith thaet, man JaeMentidc 
aer-rmide etc ; Malum est hominem jejunii tempore 
prandium odere. Ap. Somner. TJie use of the >vord 
in this sense seems to sliew, that they were not wont 
in the time of Canute to take what we call breakfast. 
Dan. maaltid, a meal. Hire observes that Su.-G. 
maaltid signifies supper. But Seren. renders this word 
simply, a meal, a meal’s-meat ; for supper he gives affon- 
maaltid. Some derive the word mend from Su. -G. maal-a, 
molere, because we use our teeth in (jrindiug our food. 
Wachter from m.anl, sermo, because conversation is one 
of the principal enjoyments at a feast. Hire observes 
that the word maaltid is a pleonasm, tid and nml 
equally denoting time, as Su.-G. maal is a sign either 
01 time or of place. Allied to Su. -G. nuial-a, mensu- 
rare, rmal, mensura ; as set measures or portions were 
given to servants at fixe<l hours. 

To MEL VIE, u. a. To soil with meal, S. 

Wuosucks ! ior him that gets nao lass, 

Or lasses that liae naetiiing ! 

Srua' need has he to say a grace, 

Or melvie. his braw ciaitliing ! 

Bimis, iii. 38. 


Melvie, adj. Soiled with meal, S. B. Shirr. 
Gl. 

Isl. miolveg-r rmtr, fruges ; G. Andr, 

To MELWAND, «. a. To rub with meal ; 
as, “ Lassie, melwand that banna,” Boxb. 
V. Mealwind. 

A.-S. mealewe, mdewe, unelwe, meal. 

MELYIE, s. A coin of small value. 

And gif my claitli felyie, 

Yeis not pay a imlyie. 

Evergreen, i. 182. 

Fr. 7naUle, a half-penny. The term may be originally 
from A.-S. mal, Su.-G. maala, &o., tribute ; or Alem. 
7nal, signnm et forma monetae, which is allied to mat- 
en, to mark with the sign of the cross ; this, in the 
middle ages, being common on coins ; Su.-G. maal, a 
sign or mark of any kind. 

MEMBRONIS, Houlate, iii. i. 

Than rerit thro menibronis that montis so he. 

Leg. thir 7narlioni8, as in MS., i.e„ merlins, V, 
Bei.d Cyttes. 

To MEMER, r. ?i. To recollect one’s self. 

Hit steinered, hit stonayde, hit sto<le as a stone ; - 

Hit marred ; hit ineniered ; hit mused for madde. 

Sir Oawan and Sir OaJ. , i. 9. 

A.-S. mijmer-ian, reminisci. 

MEMEKKYN, Mynmerkin, s. A coiitu- 
melious term, apparently expressive of 
smallness of size, 

Mandrag, memerkyn, misniade myting. 

Stewart, Evergreen, 1. 120. 

Marmadiu, mymnerkin, monster of all. 

Ibid., ii. 74. 

Mynmerkin seems the primary form. As connected 
with* marmadin, it might seem to suggest the idea of a 
sea-nymph ; the last part of the word being allied to 
C. B. merch, a vir^n, a maid. But it may be Goth., 
mhi, signifying little. Lord Hailes has obsen^ed ; 
“Within our own memory, in Scotland, the word 
■merekin was used for a girl, in tKe same sense as the 
Greek peipaKioy.** Annals, i. 318. As it seems doubt- 
ful whether an 0. E. word, of an indelicate sense, does 
not enter into the composition, 1 sliall leave it without 
further investigation. 

MEMMIT, Memt, part. pa. Connected by, 
or attached from, blood, alliance, or friend- 
ship, Ayrs. 

Thay forge the friendschlp of the tVemmit, 

And fleis the favour of their freind ; 

Thay wald with iiobill men be niemmit, 

Syne laittandly to lawar leinds. 

^ Scott, Bannaiynje Poems, p. 208, st. 7. 

“ Probably, matched,” Lord Hailes. This conjecture* 
is certainly well founded. From the connexion, the 
word evidently means alliance by marriage. Women 
are here represented, as first wishing to be allied to 
nobility, and afterwards as secretly leaning or inclining 
to those of inferior rank. It is most probably formed 
from Teat, moeme, mume, an aunt by the father 6t 
the mother’s side ; in Mod. Sax., an ally. Muotnonsmi, 
consobrini. Gloss. Pez. Wachter observes, that the 
I word is used to denote every kind of consanguinity. 

MEMORIALL, adj. Memorable. 

“ Among all his memoriall workis ane thing was 
maist appnsit,*’ Ac, Bellenden’s T. Liv., p. 37. 
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MEMT, part adj. V. Memmit. 

MEN, adj» Apparently for main^ E. prin- 
cipal. 

“ That the said George— salhaue power to dcnunce 
thame rebellis, — and inoring all thair movable guidis, 
and namelie the men half to his ain particular vsc.” 
Acta Ja. VI., 1684, Ed. 1814, p. 359. 

A,-S. maegn, via, maegeriy magiius ; Su.-G. nwjUy po- 
teataa. 

[To MEN^ V. a. and 1. To mend, repair, 
put to rights ; pret. nient^ S. 

2. To improve, better, beliave l)elter; as, 
merC yer maners,” improve your manners, 

behave better, Clydes. 

But, faro you weel, aiild Nickie-beii ! 

0 wad ye tak a thocht an’ men / 

Ye aiblins might— 1 dinna ken 
Still hae a stake.- ' 

Jiitnis. Address to the Deil. 

3. To improve in health, conduct, or circum- 
stances; as, “He’s aye he is daily 

f growing stronger; “ things are men in’ wi’ 
lim now,” his circumstances are improving, 
ibid.] 

[Men’, Menin, a. An eke, a patch, a repair, 
Clydes.] 

MENAGE, a, A friendly society, of which 
every member pays in a fixed sum weekly, 
to be continued for a given term. At the 
commencement, the order of priority in | 
receiving the sum collected, is determined I 
by lot. He, who draws No. 1. as his ticket, 
receives into his hands the whole sum col- 
lected for the first week, on his finding 
security that he shall pay in his weekly 
share during the term agreed. He who 
draws No. 2. receives the contributions of 
all the members for the second week ; and 
so on according to their order. Thus every 
individual has the advantage of possessing 
the whole weekly contribution for a term 
proportionate to the order of his'drawing., 
ouch friendly institutions are common all 
over S. The members usually meet in some 
tavern or public house; and a certain sum 
is allowed by each member foi^ the benefit 
of the landlord. 

0. Fr. mesnagey “a household, familio, or meyiiey 
G6tg^. It is not improbable that the term, as denoting 
a friendly institution, might be introduced by the 
French, when residing in the countiy during the reign 
of Mary. It might be used in reference to the retention 
of the money in the manner described above. L. B. 

mm occurs in this sense in a charter by John 
Baliol. Fidelitatem et homagium—ratione terrarum 
quas in nostro regno, et etiani ratione Menagiiy seu 
^tentionis nostrae — reddimus. Chron. Trivet. V. 
Du Cange. 


MENANIS (Sax(t). Apparently St. 
Monan’s in Fife; also written Sa?ict 
Abord. Heg., A. 1545, v. 19. 

MENAKE, s, Oiu' t)f the titles given to 
the Virgin, in a Popish hymn ; apparently 
synon. with Alinjauevy v., as denoting one 
wlio employs means, a mediatrix. 

The I'eind is our fellouii la, in thd we conlyilo, 

Tliou nioiler of all nioreye, and tlie menare. 

Uouhttey iii. 9, MS. 

Teut. rnaener, however, sigiiilies monitor, from 
moni-eUy monere, horiari. 

MENCE, .y. Errat. for ^Iknsk, ip v. 

“‘The blessed sea for )nini'e ami eommeroe ! ' said 
a familiar voice behind.'’ Saxon and (lael, ii. 99. 

MENDIMENT, .s. Amendment; pron, 
7nen n i men /, A here I . 

MENDS, s. 1. Atonement, expiation. 

— “lie liais send his aw in sono onr saliiionr Jesns 
Christ to vs, to make ane perlite nnndisy luul just 
satisfaction for all onr synnis. ” Ab]). llamiltouirs 

Catecdiisme, 1551, Fob l7, b. 'riins he renilers 
propit idiiont OK 

In this sense it occurs in (). K. “ M< mha for a tres- 
pas, [Fr.J amcmie. ” I’alsgr. lb iii. K. 18. 

2. Amelioration* of conduct. 

“There is nothing but meinh for misdeeds;'* S. 
Prov. Kelly, p. 3*20. 

3. Addition. Jo the tnenchy over and above; 
often applied to wliat is giv(*n al)o\ c l)argain, 
as E. to boot. V. Kkltie. 

“ 1 wdll verily give my liOrd .Jchuh a free diseliuigo 
of all, that 1 , like a fool, laid b» bis charge, and beg 
him pardon to the 7nenfls.” Kutlierford’s Lidt., P. i. 
cp. 161. 

4. Revenge. To net a menda o/’ one, to lie re- 
venged on one, S. 

“Ego ulcisear te, si vivo; I shall (jft a niemiti oj 
you, ill live.” Wedderb. Vocab., p. 31. 

This seems nearly allied to sense 1 , 4 . “I shall force 
you to make atonement for what yon have done.” 

(’ontr. from O. K. ameHits, compensation, which is 
evidently Er. tiniende used in pi. It ajmeai-s that 
amt'Hds had heen also used in S., from tiie phrase, 
applied )>oth to persons and things ; Jh inmld thole 
iUHendH ; i.e., He would ie<piirea change to tiie b<-tter. 

To MENE, ;Mi:yne, Mkane, r. n. and //. 
1. To l)enn)an, to lament ; to utter com- 
plaints, to make lamentation, S. 

Sic luayn.hc inahl men Innl grid fcrly ; 

For he wasnneht ensitiimni.ahilly 
Wont for to metpu’. iiieii oiiy thing. 

lUiitjonCy XV. 237, MS. 

Qiiheii lhai f>f Scotland had wittering 
Ofl'Sehir Edniirmlis wtUK Ussing, 

Thai inr.iujt tlniim full Icndrely. 

Itiid.y xviii. 207 , MS. 

Quhat ferly now witli mine thodi I he mrimty 
Sen thus lalsly now failyes me, my friend, 

PrieslH df *S'. /’. ii., i. 42. 

0. E. niene, id. pret. ment. 

JCdwanl sore it menty when he wist that tirpeil, 

For Sir Autovn he sent, to cum to his eonsei!. 

Ji. lirnnur, IK 255 . 
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If you should die for me, sir knight, 

There's few for you will meane; 

For iiiony a better has died for me, 

Whose graves are growing green. 

Minstrelsy Boi'ctery iii. 276. 
Biment, bemoaned, K. of Tars. K. M. R. ii. 200. 

2. To mean one^s self^ to make known one’s 
grievance, to utter a complaint. 

**Then the marquis said, he should take order 
therewith : whilk he did in most politick manner ; to 
stamp it out ho means himself to tne parliament ; the 
lord Ker is commanded to keep his lodging,” &c. 
Spalding, i. 324. 

— “ xe shall not hereafter advocat unto you any 
matter, from any Presbyterie within that kingdom, 
without first the partic, suiter of the same, have meaned 
himself to that Archbishop and his conjunct commis- 
sioners, within W’hosc Province he doth remain, and 
that he do complain as well of them, as of the 
Presbytery.” Letter Ja. VI. 16()S, ('"aldem^ood’s 
Hist., p. 581. 

In nearly the same sense it is said, in vulgar lan- 
guage, to one who is in such circumstances, that he can 
have no reason for complaint, or can have no difliculty 
of accomplishing any matter referrc<l to ; 1 dinita mein 
yoHy or, loxCre no to meiHf i.e.. Your situation is such 
as to excite no sympathy. 

Your bucks that birl the foraiii berry. 

Claret, and and sack, and sherry, 

—I dinna mein them to be merry, 

And lilt awa. ' 

Skinner's Misc. Poet., p. 178. 

I think, my friend, an’ fowk can get 
A doll of roast beef piping bet, — 

And be nao sick, or drown’d in debt. 

They're no to mean. 

\liamsay's Poms, ii. 850. 
Yes, said the king, wo’ro no to mean, 

We live baith warm, and snug, and bicn. 

Jt. <J allown y's Poem.H, p. 132. 

3. “ To indicate pain or lameness, to walk or 
move as if lame,” Sibb. Gl. 

“You mein your leg when you walk.” 

This seems an oblique sense of tho same v. 

4. To utter moans, as a person in sickness, S. 

A.-S. maen-an, clolere, iiigomiscere. 

Mene, Mein, Main, s. 1. Moaning, lamen- 
tation, S. “He maks a great mene for 
himsell.” N.B. The quotation from 
Wallace, vo. Main^ s. affords an example. 

2. Condolence, expression of sympathy, S. 
“ I didna mak mickle mein for him 
“ My menis made.” 

[Menand, Menin, 'part, pr. Moaning over, 
lamenting, Barbour, iii. 186, vii. 232.] 

[Menyng, 8, Lamentation, moaning, Bar- 
bour, xiii. 483.J 

To MENE, Mean, Meen, v, a. 1. To 
intend ; as E. meariy S. 

How grete wodnes is this that ye now mene f 

Doug. Virgil, 40, 3. 

A.-S. maen-an. Germ, mein-en, Su.-G. vien-a, velle, 
intendere. 


2. To esteem, to prize. 

And eik, for they beheld before thare ene 
His dochty dedls, they him loue and msTie. 

D(mg. Virgil, .830, 29. _ 

3. To take notice of, to mention, to hint. 

She drew the curtains, and stood within, 

And all amazed spake to him ; 

Then meened to him hi.s distress, 

Heart or tho head whether it was ; 

And his sickness less or mare ; 

And then talked of Sir Egeii*. 

Sir Bgeir, p. 82. 

A.-S. maen-an, memorare, mentionem facere. 

There is scarcely any variation in the sense, in which 
it occurs in the Kyng of Tars. 

Dame, ho seide, ur doughter hath memi 
To tho soudan for to weeiide. 

Ritson'a E. M. R., ii. 167. 
i.e., she hath made a proposal to this purpose. 

4. To make known distinctly. 

Sa houin and eirth salbo all one, 

As menia the Apostil Johne. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 1692, p. 176. 
-—“Gif refusing tho same, ye declare thareby your 
cvill myiid towards the common-welthe and Libertie 
of this Realme, we will (as of bofoir) mein and declair 
the cans unto the haill Nobilitie and Comounis of this 
Realme.” Knox’s Hist., p. 181. 

it is often conjoined with schaw, shew, in old law- 
deeds. 

“ Unto your Lordschips humblic meinia and schawls, 

I Sir James Elphinaton of Bameton, Knicht,” &c. 
Act.,Sed., 3 Nov., 1699. 

It occurs also in this sense, 0. E. 

The tonn he fond paired & schent, 

Kirkes, houses beten doun. 

To the kyng they ment tham of the town. 

That many of the best burgeis 
Were fled & ilk man yede his weis. 

R. lirunne, App. toPref, clxxxviii. 
Menyng also denotes mention. 

Whilk tyme the were kynges, long or now late, 

Thei mak no menyng whan, no in what date. , 
Ibidf, Chron., p. 26. 

Germ, mein-en, Su.-G. men-a, signifioare, cogitata 
sermone vcl alio signo demonstrare. Alem. gemSn-en, 
id. Schiltcr suggests a doubt, however, whether this 
be not rather from meina, commune, publicum. 

5. To know, to recognise. 

He bigan at the shulder-blade. 

And with his pawm al rafo he downe, 

Bath hauberk and his actoune, 

And all the fless down til his kne, 

. So that men myght his guttes se ; 

To ground he fell, so alto rent, 

Was thar noman that him ment. 

Ywaine and Qamtn, E. M. 110. 

It is also used as a neut. v. 

6. To reflect, to think of ; with of or on added. • 

Bot quheii I mexie off your stoutnes, 

And off the inony grete prowes, 

That ye haff doyne sa worthely ; 

I traist, and trowis sekyrly, 

• To haff plane wictour in tnis fycht. 

Bafbour, xU. 291, MS. 

Lat ilkane on his lemman mene ; 

And how he mony tyme has l^ne 
In gret thraiig, and weill enminyn away. 

Ibid., XV. 361. MS. 

Althocht hys Lord wald mene 

On his aid seruyea, yet uetbeles I wene, 

He sal not sone be tender, as he was are. 

Doug. V. Prd,, 367, 84. 
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A.-S. maen-arit in animo habero; Germ, mein-en, 
cogitare; reminisoi. ^ Su.-G. men~a^ Isl. inehi-a, 
Moes.-G. mtm^an, cogitare. Alem. /irmawa, suggeata 
the contrary idea ; a^ernatio, Jun. Ebym., vo. Mean. 
Farmon, contemtor, Schilter. 

7. To make an attempt. 

Finding in his Majeatie a moat honourabil and 
Christian resolution, to manifest him self to the warld 
that^zelouB and religious Prince quhilk he hea hiddertill 
professit, and to employ the rneana and power that God 
nes put into his handis, as weill to the withstanding of 
quhatsumever forreyno force sail mean within this 
isUmd, for alteration of the said religion, or endangering 
of the present estate ; as to the ordering and repressing 
of the inward enemies thairto arnangis our selns,” &u. 
Band of Maintenance, Collection of Conf. ii. 109. 

Mene, Mein, s, 1. Meaning, design ; desire, 
lust. 

To pleis hys lufe sum thocht to flatter and fene, 

Sum to hunt bawdry and vnloifsum mene. 

Doug. Virgil ^ Frol. , 402, 50. 

2. An attempt, S. B. mint., synoii. 

Alem. memoiif Germ, meinung, intentio. 

He wad ha geen his neck, hut for ao kiss ; 

But yet that gate he durst na inuk a mein ; 

Sae was he conjur’d by her inode.st een, 

That tho’ they wad have warm’d a heart of staiie 
Had yet a cast sic freedoms to restrain. 

Rosa's Heknore, p. 32. 

Perhaps it strictly signifies, an indication of one’s 
intention. 

MENE, adj. Middle, intermediate; mene 
gatBf ill an equal way, between two parties. 

I sail me hald indifferent the menu gate. 

And as for that, put na diuersite, 

Quhidder so Rutulianis or Troianis thay lie. 

Doug. Virgil, 317, 14. 

Fr. moyen, id. 

MENE, adj. Common. V. Mein. 
MENFOLK, 8. pL Males, S. 

“ ‘Mr. Tyrrel,’ she said, ‘this is nae sight for men 
folk — ye maun rise and gang to another room. ’ ” St. 
Ronan, iii. 308. 

Womenfolk is also used to denote femjiles. 

To MENG, p. a. To mix, to mingle, to 
blend, Berwicks. ; as, “to meng tar,” to mix 
it up into a proper state for smearing sheep, 
greasing carts, &c. ; Koxb. 

To Meng, v. n. To become mixed. “ The 
corned beginnin to meng^^ tho standing corn 
begi ns to change its colour, or to^assumc a 
’ yellow tinge ; Berwicks. V. Ming, v, 

ToMENGE, !;. a. 

Pede folke, for my sake, that failen the fode ; 

And menys me with maten.s, and masses in melle. 

Sir Oaioan and Sir Q(d. , i. 25. 

It seems to signify, soothe, assuage ; perhaps ob- 
bquely from A.-S. meng-an, myneg-ian, raonere, 
commonefacere. 

MENIE, Mainie, a. One abbrev. of 
Marianne; in some instances, of Wilhel- 
mina, S. 


MENISSING, a. The act of diminishing. 

“ Braking of commound ordenaiis & statutis of this 
gude towne, iu nu-nissing of the past [paste or crust] 
of quliyt breyd, & selling thairof.” Aberd. Reg., V. 16. 

[MENIT, pret. Bemoaned, lamented, Bar- 
bour, V. 451. V. Mene, p.] 

MENKIT, pret. .Toined. 

Now, fiiyr sister, frillis yow but fciiyoing to tell, 

SiMi men first witli niatriinonio yow menkit in kirk, 

How have ye fame “ 

J>unha)\ Maitland Poems, p. 61. 
This ia the reading of Edit. 1508, instead of menait. 
Edit. 1786. 

A.-S. meneg-an, miseere ; also, concumboro. 

MENOUN, MENIN, s. A minnow; pi. 

meuounya ; S. menuon, minnon. 

With liis bandis t|uhib‘ he wrocht 

(lyiinys, to tak ge«ldis ami salmonys, 

Trowtis, elys ami als mcnovnya. 

Ilarhour, ii. 577, MS. 

To wliere the saugh-treo shades tlio men in pool. 

I’ll frae the hill come down when day grows cool. 

/iifinsay's Foems, ii. 133. 

Alem. mina i.s rendered fannus piseis. Perhaps the 
minnow has its name from Germ. little. Since 
writing this, I am informed that its Gael, name 
mearian, ia traced tp meanbh, little. 

[Ir. min, small, miniasij, small lish. 0. Fr. mennise, 
“small flail of divers sorts, tho small frie of fish,” 
Cotgr.J 

To MENSE, i\ a, . To grace. Nitlisdale 
Song, 242. V. Mensk, v, 

MEN’S-IIOUSE, .s. A cottage attached to 
a farm-house where the men-servants cook 
their victuals, S.B, 

“Some of the landed proprietors, and lai-go farmers, 
build a small house called the bothy, and somctiines 
the mens house, in which their men-servants oat and 
prepare their food.” Agr. Surv. Aberd., p. 518. 

MENSK, Mknse, ». 1. Manliness, dignity 

of conduct; 

Tluirfor we suld our li.artiM ruiss, 

Swa that na myschcylf ws abaiss ; 

And .sehaip alwayis to that ending 
That heris in it mensk ainl lowing. 

Barhonr, iv. 619, MS. 

2. Honour. 

Now dois weill ; for men sail .se 
Quha liillis tho Kingis imnak to-day. 

Barbour, xvi. 621, MS. 

— Blythly I took up the soring, 

And bore tho menae awa, do 1 

Re.m. Nilhsd. Song, p. 47. 

9. Good manners, discretion, propriety of con- 
duct, S. 

Thair manhei<l, and thair menae, this gait tliay inurlo ; 
For mariago thus unjde of ane churle. 

Friesla of Behhs, p. 13. 

V. Mocmre. 

Auld Vandal, ye but show your little ^nenae. 

Just much about it wi’ your scanty sense. _ 

Burns, in. 54. 

“ He hath neither inenae nor honesty ; ” S. Prov, 
Rudd. Menae, A. Bor. id. 
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• * I have baith my meat and my menae ; ” Ramsay’s 
S. Prov. p. 39; “spoken when we proffer meat, or 
any thing else, to them that refuse it.’^ Kelly, p. 212. 

“ Meat is good, but men^e is better ; ” S. Prov. 
“Let notone’s greediness on their meat intrench on 
their modesty.” Kelly, p. 244. 

**Mence is handsomness, or credit.” Gl. Yorks. 
Dial. “ jl/c?wc, decency, credit.” Gl. Grose. 

4. It is obliquely used in the sense of thanks 
or grateful return, S. 

We’ve fed him, cled him — what’s our mense for’t a’ ? 

Base wretch, to steal our Docliter’s lieart awa’ ! 

TanndhilVs Poems j p. 12. 

This, indeed, seems the meaning of the teiin as 
used in the Prov. “I liave baith my meat and my 
meme. ” 


5. Credit, ornament, or something that gives 
respectability, South of S. 

An’ monnie day thou was a me^cey 
At kirk, i’ market, or i’ speuce, 

An’ snug did thou my hardies fence, 

Wi’ cozie bid’, 

’riio’ in thv pouches ne’er did glance 
Nao goud at well. 

Old BreekSy A . Scoff's PoemSy p. 105. 

6. It is said of any individual in a family, who, 
cither in respect of personal or mental 
accomplishments, sets out or recommends 
all the rest, He ” or “ She’s the nmise of 
the family,” or “ of a’ the family,” Dumfr., 
Loth. 

Isl. memkay humanitas; menskuTy A.-S. menniac, 
Su.-G. maennisklUj, hum anus ; fonned from many in 
the same manner as Lat. human-us from fmno. 


Menske, adj. Humane. 


Thou gabbest on mo so 
Min em nil me nought se ; 
He thretenelh me to slo, 
More menske were it to the 
Bettor for to do, — 

This tide ; 

Or Y this loud sdial He, 

Tn to Wales wide. 


V. the s. 


Sir Tristremy p. 118. 


To Mensk, Mense, ojie, v. a. 1. To behave 
with good manners, to make obeisance to 
one in the way of civility; to treat respect- 
fully. It is opposed, however, to giving 
homage, ho icing ane hak, 

I sail preive all my pane to do hym jjlesance ; 

Baith with body, and beild, bowsum and bouu, 

Hym to vimsk on mold, withoutin manance. 

Bot nowthcr for his senyeoury, nor for his summoim, 

Na for drdd of na dede, na for na distance, 

T will noght bow me anc bak, for berue that is borne. 

Gaican and Qol , , ii. 11. 

2. To do honour to, to grace ; written menss^ 
mense. 

Cum heir, Falsat, and menss this gallowis ; 

Ye mon hing up amang your fallowis. — 

Tliairfoir but dowt ye sail bo hangit. 

Lindsay's S.P,R., ii. 191. 

“They mense little the mouth that bites aff the 
nose;” Ferguson’s S. Prov., p. 33; “spoken when 
peoxde, who pretend friendship for you, traduce your 
near friends and relations.” Kelly, p. 302. 


Sit down in peace, my winsome dow ; 

Tho* thin thy locks, and held thy brow, 

. I’hou ance were armfu’ fit, I trow, 

To mense a kintra en’, Jo. 

Remains of NUhsdale Song, p. 47. 

3. To do the honours of, to preside at. To 
mense a hoards to do the honours of a table, 
Dumfr. 

Convener I’amsou iMna'd the boardy 
Where sat ilk Deacon like a lord. 

Mayne's Siller Oun^ p. 57. 

4. To fit, to become, Ettr. For. 

“They’ll rin after a wheen clay-cakes baken i’ 
the sun, an’ leave the good substantial ait-meal ban- 
nocks to stand till they moul, or be pouched by them 
that draff an’ bran wad better hae mensed ! ” Brownie 
of Bodsbock, &c., ii. 164. 

Mensk I T, part. pa. Prob. honourably treated. 

Tb * mereist war menskit on mete at the maill, 

W ith mensirulis myrthfully makand thame glee. ~ 

Oawan and Qol.y L 17. 

Mr. Pink, renders this, arranged. But it may mean, 
that those, who were most gay, behaved with modera^ 
lion and decorumy while at that meal, from reraeot to 
the royal presence. Or perhaps it rather signifies that 
they were honourably treated ; in reference to the 
— seir courssis that war set in that semblee ; 
and especially the music which accompanied it. 

Thus it is merely the passive sense of the v, Mensk. 

Menskful, Mbnseful, Mensfou, adj. 1. 
Manly ; <]. full of manliness. 

Schyr Golagros’ mery men, me.nskPid of myght, 

In greia, and garatouria, graithit full gay ; 

Sevyiie score of scheildis thai schew at ane sicht. 

Oawan and Got, ii. 14. 

2. Noble, becoming a person of rank. 

He is tlie riallest roy, reverend and rike. — 

Mony burgh, inony hour, mony big bike ; 

Mony kynrik to liis clamo cumly to knaw : 

* Maueris full menskfully with mony deij) dike. 

Gawan arid Ool.y il 8. 

3. Modest, moderate, discreet, S. In Yorks, 
it signifies comely, graceful. 

But d’ ye see fou better bred 
Was mensfou Maggy Miirdy, 

She her man like a lummy led 
Hame, wi’ a weel- wail’d wurdy. 

Ramsay's PoemSy i. 278. 

V. Mistibpul. 

4., BecomiM, particularly in regard to one’s 
station, IS 

— “ Lay by your new green coat, and put on your 
raploch grey ; it’s a mair mensfu' and thrifty dress, and 
a mair seemW sight, than thae dangling slops and 
ribbands.^ Talcs of my Landlord, ii. 139. 

5. Mannerly, respectful, S. 

Tims with attentive look mensfou they sit, 

Till he speak first, and shaw some shining wit. 

Ramsay's PoanSy 1. 327* 

Mensbfullie, Menskfully, adv. In a man- 
nerly way, with propriety, S. 

Menskles, Mensless, adj. 1. Uncml, void 
of discretion, S. 

This mensklesa goddes, in enery mannis mouth, 

Skalis thyr newis est, weist, north and south. 

Doug. VirgUy 106, 89. 
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2, It is more , generally used in the sense of 
greedy, covetous, insatiable, S. 

Tlie staik indeid is unco great 
I’m seer I hae nae neef 
To get fat cou’d be ettlM at 
By sik a menslesa thief. 

Poeins in the Buchan Dialect^ p. 3. 

3. Immoderate, out of all due bounds, S. 

But fu roles trade, are hats, and stockings dear, 

And ither trocks that’s fit for country wear ? 

Things has wi’ dearth been here awa, 

Since the disturbance in America. 

Morison's Poema^ p. 183. 

Menskly, ado. Decently, honourably, with 
propriety ; contr. for menhfullt/. 

And quhen thir wordis spokyn wer, 

With sary cher he held him still, 

Quhill men had done of him thair will. 

And syne, with the leve of tlie King, 

He brouciit him inenskly till eiding. 

. Barbour^ xix. 86, MS. 

A.-S. mennislice, humaniter, more hominum. 

MENSWORN, part pa. Perjured. V. 
Mansweir. 

To MENT, Mente, v. n. 1. ‘‘To lift up the 
hand affectedly, without intending the 
blow ; ” Gl. Surv. Moray. 

2. “ To attempt ineffectually ; ” ibid. 

This seems merely a provincial pronunciation of the 
V. Minty to aim, &c., q. v. 

MENT, pret Mended, South of S. 

0 faithless Watty, think lunv aft 
I mmt your sarks and hose ! 

For you how many bannocks stown, 

How many cogues of brosc ! 

^ Watty and Madye^ Herd's Coll.y ii. 199. 

I’ve seen when wark l>egan to fail, 

The poor man cou’d have ment a meal, 

Wi’ a hare-bouk or sa’nion tail ; 

But let him try 

To catch them now, and in a jail 
He’s forc’d to lie. 

T. Scott's PoeniSy p. 329. 

MENTENENT, s. One who assists another ; 
Fr. mainten^ir. 

“ ^yith powar— to the said burcht of Inuomes, 
proveist, bailleis, &o., and their successouris, thair 
menttnentia and servandis, off sailling, passing, re- 
tumeing,” Ac. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, 680. 

MENTICAPTE, a. Insanity, derangement; 
a forensic term. 

“In the accioune—persewit be Robert loni Flemyn 
a^nis James lord Hammiltoune— and Archibald crle 
of Auguss— -for his wran^is — proceding iif the seruing 
of ane breif of inquosicion — impetrato lie the said 
^chibald erle of An^ss, of menticapte, prodigalite & 
ranosite of the said .Robert lord Flemyn,” Ac. Act. 
Both. Cone., 1491, p. 193. 
lAt. mente captus, mad ; Cic. 

MENYEIT,jE>«r<. »a. Maimed. V. Man- 
yibd. 

MENYIE, Mbngyib, Mbnye, Menyhe', «. 

1. The persons constituting one family. 

the word,*’ according to Rudd., “sig- 
nines the domesticks, or those of one family, in which 


sense it is yet used in the North of England ; as, We 
be sic or aeoen a Meny (for so they pronounce it) i. e., 
6 or 7 in family, Ray.” 

It is thus used by our old llenryaone 
Hes thow no reiith to gar thy toimeut sueit 
Into thy lawbonr, full faynt witli hungry wanie ? 

And sync lies littill glide to drink or eit, 

Or his menyS at eviu (luhen he eumU hame. 

Banmifyne Poona^ p. 121, st. 21. 

It is used in a similar sense by Wicliff and Lang* 
land. 

thei ban cicqnd the housoboude man Bolzebub : 
how myche more his houshold meynee ? ” Matt. 10. 

I circumcised my sonne sithen for hy.s sake ; 

My .selfo and my mryny, and all that male wore 
Bled bloinl lor the Lordes lone, & liope to blyK.s the tyiiio. 

P. Plouyhman, Fob 90, b. 

It occurs ill the same sense in R. Brunne, p. 65. 
Tostus oner the se went to S. Omore, 

Ills wife k lii.s inryiie, k duollod thor that yere. 

0. Fr. mesnie. signifies a family. 

“ Menijy a liousholde, [Fr.J menye I’alsgr. B. 
iii. f. 48, a. 

2. A company, a hand, a retinue. A great 
mengiey a multi tdide, S. B. A few menye^ 
was formerly used ; i.e., a small company. 

In nowmer war thay but ane few menyfy 
Bot ihiiy war qnyk, and valycant in irndle. 

ihnuj. Vinjily 163, 8. 

Thus Wyntown uses it to denote those who accom* 
panied 8t. Serf, w'htn ho arrived at Inchkeith. 

Saynt Adanian, the Imly man, 

(k)nie til hyme lliaro, and fcnnly 
Mail .s]>vrytiiale lianil of eumpahy, 

And tretyd hym to cum in Fyfe, 

And iyme to dryve cmre of hy.s lyfe. 

Than til iJysard hys mrnyh^. 

Of tliat coun.sale Iwrt.li send ho. 

Vron.y V. 12. 1170. 

3. The followers of a chieftain. 


“If the laird slights the lady, his nKnyie will ho 
ready Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 42, i.e., ready to follow 
his example. 

Till Loiiclimabane he went agano ; 

And gert men with his let! res ryd, 

To freyndis apon illfial si'l, 

That come to liym with thar nu nyyr ; 

And his men abs as.semhlyt he. 

lidihnor, ii. 76, MS. 


4. Troops, an army in gen(*ral, or the multi- 
tude which follows a jirincci in war. 

The King Robert wyst he wes thar, 

And (luliat kyn chyVt'inys with him war, 

And as.semhlyt all hi.s inmyyc ; 

He had feyle off full gitit hoimtc. 

Barbixiry ii. 228, MS. 
Nor bo na wais me list not to deny 
That of the Grekis inenyf. aiie am I. 

Dovy. Vinjily 41, 15. 
Neque me Argolica de yente negabo. 

17/y/,, ii. 78. 

It is used by R. Glouc. as denoting armed adherents 
or followers— 


Tuelf yer he byleiieile tho here wytli nohleye y non, — 
And bygan to astrengthy y.s court, k to echo ys 


5. A crowd, a multitude; applied to persons, 
Dumf. 


Throe loud hn/zas the menyic gaed, 

And clear'd the .stance, that ilka blade 
The mark might view. 

Mayne's Siller (Juiiy p. 38. 
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6. A multitude, applied to things, S. 

Black be the day that o’er to England’s ground 
Scotland was eikit by the VnUms honA ; 

For luony a mmyie o’ destructive ills 
ITie country now maun brook frae mortmain bills. 

Fergnssoii's Pocvis^ ii. 86. 

In this sen^ it occurs in O.E. ‘^Company or meyny , 


180, a. b. 

The word is evidently allied to A.-S. nmiegeo, 
menigOt meniyii^ mtmjey &c., multitudo, turba. Isl. 
mtirigit id. Alem. menvjU multitudo, also, legio ; 
Moes.-G. manage A.-S. maenigef Alem. Belg. memge^ 

O. Teut. meniet multus ; whence PI many. Wachter 
derives these terms from man^ plures ; Hire views them 
as having a common origin with Su.-G. men, publicus, 
communis. Juu. deduces them from man, homo, as 
being properly used to denote a multitude of men. 

V. Goth. Gl. vo. Mating. 

‘‘Jl/any,” Mr. Tooke says, “is merely the jiast 
participle of (A.-S.) meng-aiif miscere, to mix, to 
mingle : it means mUccd^ or associated (for that is the 
effect of mixing) subaucl. company ^ or any uncertain 
and unspecifiod number of any things.” Divers. 
Purley, ii. 387. 

1 have given that as the first sense, which lludd. 
views as the proper one. But I am convinced that the 
term primarily respected a multitude, because it 
uniformly occurs in this sense in Mocs.-G. A.-S. and 
Alem. Not one example, I apprehend, can be given 
from any of these ancient languages, either of the adj. 
or subst. being used, except as denoting a great 
company. The phrase, which Mr. Tooke quotes • 
from Douglas , — a few menye^ in support of the idea, I 
that from the term itself we can learn nothing certain 
os to number, is a solitary one ; and only goes to prove 
what is evident from a variety of other examples, that 
the term gradually declined in its sense. Originally, 
signifying a multitude, it was used to denote the great 
body that followed a prince to w'ar ; afterwards it was 
applied to those who followed an inferior leader, then 
to any particular band or company, till it came to 
signify any association, although not larger than a 
single family. 

1 hesitate greatly as to A.-S. nwig-an being the 
origin. It seems in favour of this hypothesis, that a 
multitude, or crowd, implies the idea of mixture. But 
this is one of these theories which will turn either way. 
Wachter conjecturally deduces the Germ, synon. meng- 
cw, miscere, from menge, many, or a multitude. “ For 
what is it to mingle,” he says, “ but to make one of 
manyP^ This, indeed, seems the most natural order. 
For, although a multitude or crowd necessarily in- 
cludes the idea of mixture ; there may lie mixture 
where there is not a multitude of objects. 

[For fuller statement and illustration. V, Prof. 
Skeat’s Etymol. Diet., under Mmgle.] 

MENYNG, s. Pity, compassion, sympathy. 

Than lukyt he angryly thaim to. 

And said grynnand, Hyngis and drawys. 

That wes won<iir of sic sawis, 

That ho, that to the dede wes uer, 

Suld ansucr apon sic inaner ; 

For owtyn imnyng and mercy. 

Barftuur, iv. 326, MS. 

V. jl/c/ie, to lament; q. that principle which makes 
one bemoan the helpless situation of another. 

[MENYWERE, Mynnyfere, «. Miniver, a 
species of fur ; Fr. menu vair, 

** Item fra Marioun of Coupland, tane at the Quenis 
command be Johne furrour and Caldwell, menywere to 


lyne my Lordis cot, extending to xxxvij s. ijd. ” Aoots. 
L. H. Treasurer, i. 40, Dickson.] 

[MENZ, 5, Skill or ability in getting well 
through any kind of work, Shetl. V, Mends, 
Mexsk.] 

To MER, V. a. To put into confusion, to 
injure; mar, E. 

Wald ye wyth men agayn on thaim releiff, 

And nur thaim aiiys, 1 sail quhill 1 may leiff, 

Low yow fer mar than ony othir knycht. 

Wallace, x. 724, MS. 

So thik in stale all nierrit wox the rout, 

Vneis mycht ony turne his hand about, 

To weild his wappin, or to schute ane dart 

DoMgr. Virgil, 831, 68. 

Isl. mer-ia, contundero. 

MERCAL, s. A piece of wood used in the 
construction of the Shetland plough; the 
head of a plough. 

** A square hole is cut through the lower end of the 
beam, and the rmreal, a piece of oak about 22 inches 
long, introduced, which at the other end, holds the 
sock and sky.” TP. Aithsting, Shetl. Statist. Aco., 
vii. 686. 

[Su.-0. mcr, large, IcuUe, head, crown, top.] 

MERCAT, 8, A market. 

Mercat-Steai), 3. A market-town; literally, 
the place where a market stands. 

*‘At the mouth of the water, stands the toune of 
Air, a notable metxal-stead,^* Descr. of the Kingdome 
of Scotland. 

MERCH, MERGH, (gutt.) s. 1. Marrow; 
synon. smergb, 

— Of hete ainoiiris the subtell queut fwe 
Waystis and consiiiuis merch, Imms and lire. 

Doug. Virgil, 102, 4. 

V. FABRACn. 

But they hae run him thro’ the thick o’ the thie. 

And broke his knee-pan, 

And the m&t'gh o’ his shin ban has run doun on his spur 
leather whang. 

Minstrdsy Border, i. 208. 

It is commonly said, when a person is advised to 
take something that is supposed to be highly nutritive, 
Thatioill put mergh in your heins, S. B. It is singular 
that the same mode of expression is used in Swraen : 

They prepare themselves [for the hard labour bf 
ploughing] on this day [the first of May] by frequent 
libations of their strong ale, and they usually say, 
Maste man dricka marg i benen ; You must drink 
marrow in your bones. ” Von TroiFs Lett* on Iceland, 
p. 24, N. 

2. Strength, pith, ability, S. 

Now steekit frae the gowany field, 

Frae ilka fav’rite hou^ and oield, 

But mergh, alas t to disengage 
• Your bonny bulk frae fettermg ci^e, 

Your free-bom liosom beats in Vain 
For darling liberty again. 

FergimorCe Poms, ii 86. 

But mergh, i.e., without strength. 

3. Transferred to the mind, as denoting 
understanding. 

**The ancient and leamit— Tertulian sayes, that 
the trew word of Qod consistes in the merch andinuart 
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intelligenoe, and not in the vtuait scruf & extemel 
woidia of the soriptures. Hamilton’s Facile Traictise, 

p. 81. 

Meboht (gutt.), adj. Marrow, marirowy, S. B. 

** The Lord is reserving a merchy piece of the word 
of his promise to be made out to many of his friends & 
people, till they g(lb some sad hour or trial and tenta- 
tion,” — “The merckie bit of the performance of this 
he keeped till a black hour of temptation, and a sharp 
bite of bryal.” Mich. Bruce’s Soul-Coiif., p. 18. 

Mbuchiness, 8. The state of being maiTowj^ ; 
metaph. used. 

“ The Israelites had never known the merchinesn of 
that promise, if a Red sea had not made it out.” Ibid. 

A.-S. merQt maerhf Su.-G. maerg^ Isl. mergi^ Belg. 
mxirg, C. B. wer, Dan. marfwe^ id. It has been sup- 
posed that maerg^el^ the Goth, name of marie, Lat. 
mai'g^a, is to be traced to this as its origin, q. fat or 
marrowy earth. V. Mbekkrin. 

[MERCH ANDREIS, s. Merchandise, Acets. 
L. H. Treasurer, i. 219, Dickson.] 

MEROHANGUID, 5. Merchandise. ‘^Suffi- 
cient merchanguid” sufficient or marketable 
merchandise; Aberd.JR.eg., V. 24. 

* MERCHANT, a. 1. A shopkeeper, a 
pedlar, S. 

c “ A peddling shop-keeper, that sells a pennyworth 
of thread, is a Merchant, — The word Merchant in 
France — signifies no more than a shop-keeper, or other 
smaller demer. and the exporter or importer is called 
un Ifegociant,*^ Burt’s Letters, i. 77, 78. 

[2. A buyer, purchaser, dealer ; as, “ Na, Fll 
no brek the price ; I can get a merchant for 
my guids ony day at my ain siller,” Clydes.] 

3. A man’s eye is proverbially said to be his 
merchant, when he buys any article entirely 
on his own judgment, without any recom- 
mendation or engagement on the part of 
another, S. 

“ £sto the horse had been insufficient, aibi imputety 
his eyt being his merchant ; unless he will— offer him 
to prove that the seller — promised to warrant and up- 
hold the horse,” Ac. Fountainh. Dec. Suppl., iii. 34. 

[MERCHAT, Merohet, a. V. Makohet.] 
MERCHIT,jwiH.jt>a. Bounded. V. March, v. 
MERCIABLE, Merciall, ac^*. Merciful. 

^ Sy® Quene of Lufe 1 sterre of benevolence ! 
ntouse princesse, and planet merdahU / 
y^nto your grace lat now bene acceptable. 

My pure request. 

King's Quair, iii. 26. 
^ankit mot be the acantis merciaUf 
That me first causit hath this accident ! 

- King's Quair, vi. 10. 

MEROIALL, adj. Martial, warlike; Bcl- 
lend. Cron. pass. 

MERCIMENT, 8. 1. Mercy, discretion, 

power, influence, S. B. 

“I maun be at,” or “come in; your merciment I 
must put myself completely under your power. 

VOL. in. 


Most prol»ably abbrov. from 0. Fr. amcrchnent, L. B. 
am^ciafnent’-um^ amende pecuiiinre impost^e pour uii 
delit ; Roquef. The term is very commonly used in 
money-tmatters. 

Du Cange views L. B. amerciamentum (a fine) as it- 
self formed from Fr. merei, because the offender was 
in the mercy of the judge os to the extent of tlie fine. 

2. A fine, TSt.amerciament, Abord. Reg. Cent. Ifi. 

MERCURY LEAF. The plant Merciirialis 
perennis, South of S. 

[MERCY. Errat. for Mastrg, (i. v., Barbour, 
xiii. 412, MS.] 

[MERDAL, Mrrdle, s. A contemptuous 
name for a fat, clumsy female, Shctl. Isl. 
mardolly a mermaid.] 

' [MERD ALE, s. lut., a dirty crew ; a band 
of camp-followers, Barbour, ix. 249, Skeat's 
Ed. 

In Herd’s Ed., poucrailt, rabble, and in the MS., a 
blank space, which Jamieson’s Ed. fills with powcralft. ] 

MERE, s. 1. A march, a boundary ; pi. 
merge. 

The thryd castelle was Kyldrwniy, 

Tlittt Diime Crystyan*? the Brws stowtly 
Held wyth kuyehtis jincl Snwyeris, 

That reddyt abowt thaino welle tliare inen/s. 

Wyntuwa, viii, 27. 230. 

To redd marches, is a synon. phrase still used, as 
signifying to dotermino the limits. That employed 
here has a metaph, sense, — to keep off the enemy from 
their boundaries ; as our modern one often means, to 
settle any thing that is matter of dispute. 

(). E. '' Mere or rnarko Iwtwyx two londys [lands]. 
Meta. Limes.” Prompt. Parv. 

The same term occurs in the Cartulary of Aberdeen, 
A. 1446. 

“Than they fullily accordit amang thaim of tlio 
ossys ; naman disorepand, deliuorit and gaf furth the 
marchis and meris betwix the said lands debatabile,” 
&c. Macfarlan’s Transcr., p. 8. 

A,-S. nuiera, Su.-C. maere, Belg. 0. E. rneer, i»l. 
Hire derives it from Gr. /acipw, divido. 

[MERE, Meir, Mreke, s. A mare, W est of 
S.] 

[Mere, Mebr, s. A moor, Banffs., Abercl.j 
MERE, s, 1. The sea. 

He Lord wes of the Oryeiit, 

Of all Ju(l(‘, and to Jordane 
And to the inere swa Mediterane. 

WynUmn, ix. 12. 88. 

0. E. nxer had been used in the same sense. " Mer 
watyr. Mare.” Prompt. Parv. Water is not added 
as a part of the denomination, but as determining the 
object spokem of ; which is the mode observed by the 
good monk Fraunccs. * 

2. An arm of the sea. 

— “ The river of Forth, commonly called the Frith, 
— maketh great armes or meres, commonlv called the 
Scottis sea ; quhairin, besyd vtheris, is the illand of 
St. Columbe, by name callit Aemonia.” Pitsoottie’s 
• Cron. Introd. xvi. 

K 2 
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‘6. A pool, caused by the moisture of the 
soil; often one that is dried up by the heat, 
Ang. 

It differs in signification from tho E. word, which 
** commonly ” denotes “ a large pool or lake,” Johns.^ 
A.-S. Alem. mere, Isl. macrc, mar, M 00 S.-O. marei. 
Germ. Belg. mer, Lat. mare, Fr. mer, 0. B. mor, Gael. 

Ir. miiir^ Su.-G. mar sigiiiiies either the sea, or a 
lake ; any large body of water. Tho terms, in different 
languages, denoting any great body of water, are pro- 
miscuously used in this manner. Thus the lake of 
Gennesarot is also called the sea of Gennesaret ; and 
in A.-S. the same word is sometimes rendered a lake, 
and at other times a sea. 

Meiieswink, Meeu-swine, 8. 1. A dolphin. 

Bot hir hynd partis ar als grete wele nero 
As bene the hiddiious hudauin, or aue (pihale, 

Quhareto bone ciiplit inoiiy nieres-wi/ne tale, 

With empty rnawia of wolfis raiienous. 

Doug. Virgil t 82, 26. 

Delphinum caudas, Virg. Elsewhere the same word 
is rendered dalpligne by Doug. But that this name 
was, at least occaHioiially, given to the dolphin by our 
forefathers, ap^iears also from the evidence of Sir R. 
Sibbakl. 

“ Tho bigger boaroth the name of dolphin ; and our 
fishers call them Mm'-swinen .^^ — “Delpbinus Delphis,” 
N. “The lesser is called Phocaena, a iiorpeas.” — 

“ Delphiiius phocaena,” N. Fife, p. 115, 116. 

2. A porpoise. This is th6 more modora and 
common use of the term. 

As a vast (piantity of fat surrounds the body of this 
animal, it has given occasion to the pi’overbial allusion, 

“ as fat as a S, 

Cepedo adds Dan. marsonhif Germ, meerachwein. 
Hist, de Cetac6cs, p. 250. 

Tout, maar-moint delphinus, q. d. porcus manuus ; 
Su.-G, marswin^ Fr. marioahi, a porpoise. 

To MERES, V. 71 , [A vulgar proii. of 

to join, to blend, to mingle, to combine; 
pron. merse in Ayrs.] 

“ Eneas— callit baith tliaim and the Trojanis under 
ane name of Latinis ; to that fyne, that baith thepepill 
suld merta togidder, under ane mindo and lawis. ’ 
Bellenden’s T. Livius, p. 6. 

As tlio corresponding word in Livy is ronciliareiy 
should this be tneiapy i.o., incorporate? 

iMERETABITiL, adj. Laudable. 

“ Son neidfull it is & mpretahilly'^ &c. Aberd. Reg., 
A. 1543, V. 18. 

MERGH, 8. Marrow. V. Mercii. 

MERGIN, adj. (g hard). Most numerous, 
largest. The mergin part^ that which ex- 
ceeds in number, or in size, S. B. 

Su..G. ma?Y/, Isl. marg-uVy multus; menjdy multi- 

Tliese words, as Hire observes, are evidently allied 
to Su.-G. wier, magnus.^. 

To MERGLE, v. n. To wonder, to express 
surprise, Fife. 

Perhaps the term was first used to express wonder 
at quantity, or caused by the appearance 01 a multitude, 
from Su.-G. marp, multus ; as, “ Eh ! Tnergie me ! is 
a phrase used in Fife denoting surprise. 


MERITOR, 8. Sene [since]j mm<or, is to 
heir leill & suchtfest witnessing.” Aberd. 
Reg., Cent. 16. 

I know not if this can denote one who makes pro- 
fit by a bargain, from L. B. merit-um, pretium ; pro- 
ventus. 

MERK, 8. A term used in jewellery. 

“ A chayn of rubeis, with tuelf merlda of diamantis 
and rubeis, and ane merk with tua rubyis.” Inven- 
tories, A. 1578, p. 262. It is written mark, p^ 318. 

Fr. merques, “ Be, in a paire of beads, the biggest, 
or least,” Cotgr, 

MERK, Meuke, 8. A Scottish silver coin, 
formerly current, now only nominal; value, 
thirteen shillings and fourponce of our 
money, or thirteen pence ana one third of 
a penny Sterling, S. 

“ In the year 1561 [1571] it was ordained by the Earl 
of Lennox, then regent, and the lords of the secret 
council, that two silver pieces should be struck ; — that 
the weight of the one should be eleven penny weight 
twelve grains Troy, to be called merka [a merk] : the 
other one half of that weight, and to be called half a 
7 tierk.** In trod, to And^son’a Diplom., p. 150. 

It does not appear, however, that any such coins 
were struck at this time. 

“The marit,” says Mr. Pinkerton, “was so <^led 
as being a grand limited sum in account (Marc, limes, 
Goth. ) It was of eight ounces in weight, two thirds of 
the money pound.” Essay on Medals, ii. 73, N. 

Bu.-G. mark, as applied to silver, denoted 8 ounces. 
The term has still this sense in Denmark. Ihre says, 
that it had its name from maerke, or a note impressed, 
signifying the weight. 

MERK, Mekkland, a. A certain denomina- 
tion of land, from the duty formerly paid, 
to the sovereign or superior, S. Shetl. 

“ The lands are understood to be divided into merka, 
A merk of land, however, does not consist uniformly of 
a certain area. In some instances, a raen'k may be less 
than an acre ; in others, perhaps, equal to two acres. 
Every merk again consists of so much arable ground, 
and of another part which is only fit for pasturage ; 
but the arable part alone varies in extent from less 
than one to two acres. Several of these merka, some- 
times more, sometimes fewer, form a town.” P. Unst, 
Shetland Statist. Acc., v. 195. N. 

“These merka are valued by sixpenny, ninepenny, 
and twelveponny land. Sixpenny land pays , to the 
proprietor 8 merks butter, and !&. Scotch per mark,' 
P. Aithsting, Shetland, Ibid., vii. 680. 

An inferior denomination of land is Ure, 

“The lands of that description— are 329 Uerka and 
three Urea or eighths, paying of Landmails yearly 109 
Lispondfi^ 19 Merks weight of butter, and £238 ; 14. 
Scots money.” MS. Acc. of some lauds in the P. of 

At first it might seem that this term should be 
traced to Su.-G. mark, a wood, a territory, a plain, 
a pasture, rather than to mark as a denomiiuraon 
of money; because a merk of land receives diaw- 
ent designations, borrowed from money of ah 
ferior value, as sixpenny, ninepenny, &c. 3utMthohgh 
the name <merk seems now appropriated to the land 
itself, without regard to the present valuation, thew is 
no good reason to doubt that the designation at first 
originated from the duty, imposed on a certain piece of 
land, to be paid to the King or the superior- 
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This exactly corresponds to the division of property, 
among the Northern nations, according to tnis mode 
of esumation. The ures mentioned above, are merely 
the orae of Ihre, also used as a denomination of land. 
According to Widegr. three oerea make an English 
farthing; but Seren. says that a farthing is called 
luUfoere, 


One sense mven of mark, by Ihre is, Certa agromm 
portio, quae oividitur, pro rationo numerandi pccuuias 
ui marcaaf orcu, oeriugaa et penningoa j vo. Mark. 

same learned writer, after giving different senses 
of oere^ adds ; 

IV, Apud agrimensores nostros oei'tigy k 

penning est certa portio villao dividendae in suas par- 
tes. Mt oerea latM, en oortig land, kc. cujus ratio dim 
constitit in cenau, quern pendebant agri, nunc tantum 
rationem indioant unius ad altcrum, ita ut qui ormn 

r idet in villa triple plus habet altero qiii oertugam, 
Ihre, VO, Oere, 

Verel gives a similar account, vo. Oere, p. 193. V. 

Ure, s. 4. 

The same mode of denomination has been common 


in S, 

“ The Lordes of the Session esteeme anc marke land, 
of auld extent, to four mark land of new extent.*^ 
Skene, Verb,1Sign, vo. Extent 

** The common burdens were laid on, not according 
to the retour or nierkland, but tlie valuation of the 
rents,” l^illie’s Lett., i. 370. 


MERK, adj. Dark. V. Maisk. 


To MERK, V. n. To ride. 

Than he merkit with myrth, our nne grene xneid, 

With all the best, to the burgh, of lorJis I wis. 

Gawan and Got., i. 14. 

** Marched,” Gl. Pink. But it seems rather to mean, 
rode. 

0. Fr. march^er, C. B. marchogaeth, Arm. moixk-nt, 
Ir. markaydm, to ride ; C. B. march. Germ, march, 
mark, a horse, (probably from Goth. 7nar, id.); whence 
Teut. marck-grave, equitum praefcctus, Kilian, 


To MERK, V. a. To design, to appoint. 


—-To rede I began *- 

Of all the mowis in this mold, sen God vicrldi man, 
The moiling of the mapamound, and how the mono 
schane, 

Dcnig, Virgil, 239, a. 04. 

Merkit is often conjoined with made, S. B. “The 
like of that was nevir merkit nor made.” A.-S. 
wxaredan^ designare ; merced, statutus. 


MERKE SCHOT, A term in archery ; 
‘^seems the distance between tlie bow markis^ 
which .were shot at in the exercise of 
archery,” Gl. Wynt. 

About him than he rowmyt thare 

Thretty fute on breid, or marc. 

And a nierke schot large of lenth.. 

' Wyntown, ix. 27. 419. 

V, Acts Ja. L, c. 20, Ed. 1666. A.-S. mere. Germ. 
^'narh, a mark, a boundary. 

MERKERIN, s. The spinal marrow, Ang, 

q. V., signifies marrow ; and Germ, kem has 
the same sense; abo signifying pith. The spinal mar- 
iw may have received this denomination, as being the 
principal marrow', that which constitutes the pith or 
strength of the body. 

Isl. X:iame, medulla, nucleus, vis, cremor ; Dan. 
^eme, id. T1 lis is the obvious origin of E. kernel; 
s5tt.-G. kaeme, signifying nucleus. 


MERKIE-PIN, a. That part of a plt)ugh on 
which the share is fixed, Orkn. 

ToMERL, r, ?i. To candy; applied to hone v, 
&c., Galloway. V. Meulie. 

Mehlie, adj, “Sandy and sweet; wlien 
honey is in this state, it is said to be tnerllv ; 
when it is beginning to grow this way, it 
merles;'' Gall. Encycl. 

Allietl perhaps to C. B. mwrl, freestone ; also friable 
because it bocomes “sandy,” as Mactaggart expresses 
it, and feels grifttf in the mouth. 

MERLE, s. the hlaekhird. 

To luiir it was a poynt of Parudyco, 

Sic mirth the mavis and the vicrle couth mae. 

J/i'tirysone, Evergreen, 1. 186. 

“ Than the mavis maid myrth, for to mok the vit ri>.' 
Compl. S., p. 60. 

Fr. merle, Ital. merla, Ilisp. wiJ/rAt, Tout, mcriatn, 
merie, Lat. meruht, id. 

MERLET), Mikled, part, pa. Variegated. 
V. Makled. 


MERLINS, interj. Expressive of surprise*/ 
Loth, 

Formed from Fr. merviille, a pi*odigy ; or perhaps q. 
marvellings. 

MERMAID’S-GLOVE, s. The iiaine given 
to the sponge, Sliotl. 

“ The sponge, eallt*d Mer^nauVs Olore, is often taken 
up, upon this coast, by the Hshenneirs hooks.” V. 
Unst, Stat. Acc., v. 186. 

“8pongia Falmata, M<rmakVi* Glove.'* Edinonstone's 

Zctl., 11. 325. 

A very natural idea for tliesc islanders who, in fornn r 
times, were well ac<iuaintcd with mermaids. The Icc. 
landers call coral mamunnila-nrnidi, i.c., the workman- 
ship of mermen, 

MERMAID’S PURSE. Tlie same with ilie 
Mermaid's Glove^ Gall. 

“A beautiful kind of sea-weed box, which is found 
driven in on the shores, of an oblong sliape- about 
three inches and a half one way, and three tlie other — 
of a raven-black colour on the outside, and soa-green 
within.” Gall. Encycl. 

[This description aiqdics neither to a sponge, nor 
fucus, but to the horny case that contains the young 
cither of the skate, or dog-fi.sh. V. 8kate-1’i;k.se, or 
Crow-purse. Syn. 8kate-baiTow*s, Cumberl.] 

[MERRINO, 8. Marring, injury, tharbonr, 
xix. 155, Skeat’s Ed.; Edin. MS. neihrw(j.~] 
MERRIT. V. Meu. 

*MERRY, adj. A tenn used by a cliief er 
commander in addressing his soldiers ; My 


merry men. 

Sir W. Scott deduces merry as thus used, from Tent. 
mirigh, strong, bold. But I cannot find this word in 
any lexicon. 

MERRY-BEGOTTEN, a. A spurious child, 
Ang. 

This singular term nearly resembles an 0. E. idiom. 
Kuoute of his body gate sonues thre, 

Tiio hi tuo wifes, the tbrld injoliftc. 

R. Bnuine, p. 60. 


i.e., jollity. 
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MERRY-DANCERS, pi 1. A name 

f iven to the Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
iights, S. 

** In the Shetland islands, the inerry dancers^ as they 
are there called, are the constant attendants of clear 
evenings, and prove great reliefs amidst the gloom of 
the long winter nights.” Encycl. Brit., vo. Aurora 
Borealis, 

These lights had appeared much less frequently in 
fonner times than in ours, and were viewed as porten- 
tous. The first instance mentioned by Dr. Hidley, is 
that which occurred in England, A. 1560, when what 
were called hurniny spears wore seen in the atmosphere. 
Haddam’s Mem. Royal Soc., vi. 209. Phil. Trans., N. 
347. 

They are mentioned by Wyntown, as appearing in 
S. in a very early period — 

Sevyn himdyr wynter and fourty 
Ana fyve to rekyn fullyly, 

Siernys in the ay re tleand 

Wes sene, s.sjlawys of fyre hrynymnd. 

The fyrst iiycht of Januere, 

All that nycht owre schynand clcro. 

Cnm.f vi. i. 75. 

Their Su.-G. name, nordsken, norrsken, corresponds 
to that of Northern lights, q. north shine., 

2, The vapours arising from the earth in a 
warm day, as seen flickering in tlie atmos- 
phere, Roxb. Summer-coutSy S. B. 

“ I’ve seen the ?werry-rfaw(!<?rw,”»is a phrase commonly 
used, when it is meant to intimate that one has re- 
marked a presage of good weather. 

MERRY-HYNE, s, 1. A merry^hyne to him 
or it^ a phrase used by persons when they 
have got quit of wliat has rather annoyed 
them, Aberd. 

2. To get one^s merry-hyne^ to receive one\s 
dismission rather in a disgraceful manner ; 
applied to servants, ibid.; from hence, 

MERRY-MEAT, s, “ The same with Km- 
the feast at a birth Gall. Encycl. 
V. Blithe-meat. 

MERRY-METANZIE, «. A game among 
children, generally girls, common through- 
out the lowlands of Scotland. They form 
a ring, within which one goes round with a 
handkerchief, with which a stroke is given 
in succession to every one in the ring ; the 
person who strikes, or the taker ^ still repeat- 
ing this rhyme : — 

Hero T ^ao round the jingle ring, 

ITie jingio ring, the jingle ring. 

Here 1 gae round tlie jingie ring, 

And tlirougli my nte^ry-metanxi^. 

Then the handkerchief ia thrown at one in the ring, 
who is obliged to take it up and go through the same 
process. 

The only probable conjecture I can form is, that the 
game had oeen originally used in grammar-schools, in 
which Latin seems to have been employed even in their 
plays ; and that thus it has been denominated from the 
principal action, Me tange, “touch me.’* This may 
' nave been combined with an E. adjective supposed to 
cliaracterise the game. Though apparently insipid 


enott^, it might be accounted a very merry pastime 
by those who had broke loose from their conmiement 
under a pedagogue. Merry may, however, be from Fr. 
mire, pried into, narrowly observed ; in allasion to the 
eye of the person who watches the ring, in order to 
throw the handkerchief to most advantage. 

The following account of the game nas also been 
given me, which must be desenptive of the mode 
in some part of the country : — A sport of female chil- 
dren, in which they form a ring, dancing round in it, 
while they ho^d each other by the hands, and singing 
as they move. In the progress oi the play, they by 
the motion of their hands imitate the whole process of 
the laundry, in washing, starching, drying, and iron- 
ing, S. 

MEUSE, s. 1. A flat and fertile spot of 
ground between hills, a hollow, Nithsdale. 

There’s a maid has sat o* the green merse side, 

Tliae ten lang years and mair ; 

An’ every first night o’ the new moon, 

She kames her yellow hair. 

Mermaid of Galloway, 

“ Sit down i* the gloaming dewfall on a green merse . 
side, amang the flowers,” &o. Remains oi Nithsdale 
Song, x>. 230, 247. 

2. Alluvial land on the side of a river, Dumfr. 

3. Also expl. “ Ground gained from the sea, 
converted into moss,” Dumfr, 

Perhaps as having been originally a marsh, or under 
water, from Tout, tnersehe, marse, pains. But I rather 
think that it is from C. B. mervz, “ that is flat or low, 
a wet place,” weryz y mor, “the sea-sledge;” Owen. 

He refers to mer^ “that is down or stagnant,” and 
gwys, a bottom, also, “low.” 

MERT, s. V. Mart. 

MERTRIK, 8. A marten. V. Martrik, • 

MERVIL, adj. Inactive ; applied both to •> 
body and mind, Roxb, ; evidently the same 
with Marbel Loth. 

0. B. marioaawl, of a deadening quality ; rmrwM, 
torpid ; marwal-au, to deaden. 

MERVY, Marvie, adj. 1. Rich, mellow; 
applied to fruits, potatoes, &c., Dumfr. 

2. Savoury, agreeable to the taste, ibid.; 
synon. Smervy^ S. B. 

Dan. marv, marrow ; whence marvagtig, full of 
marrow. 

Mervadie, adj. Sweet, and at the same 
time brittle, Galloway. 

“ Any fine sweet cake is said to be mervadie; this 
word and iperlie are some way oonneoted.^* Gall. Enc. 

•i 

MERVYS, irdp. pr, of the v. Meb. 

Thryldome is weill wer than deid ; 

For quliill a thryll hia lyff may leid, 

It mervys him, body and banys, 

And dede anoyis him hot anys. 

Barbour, 1. 271. In MS. merrys, V. Mm* 

MERY, adj. “Faithful, effectoal 01. 
Wynt. 

On what authority this sense is given, I have not 
observed. The phrase merry men, as denoting ad- 
herents or soldiers, is very ancient. 
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Be it wee mydmorne, and mare, merkit on. the day, 
Schir Qolagros’ VMrymtn^ menksful of myght, 

In greie, and garatouris, mthit full gay ; 

Sevyne score of scheildis thai schew at ane sicht 

Oaxoan and Ool, , ii. 14. 

Sibb. refers to mor, great, Su.-G. maere^ illustrious. 
But this seems to be merely a phrase expressive of the 
affection of a chief to. his followers, as denoting their 
hilarity in his service *; from A.-S. cheerful. 

MBS, Mess, s. The Popish mass ; still pron. 
meiBj S. 

There Is na Sanct may saif your saull, 

Fra the transgres ; 

Suppose Sanct Fetor and Sanct Pauli 
Had baith said Mes. 

• Spec, Godly Ballads^ p. 38. 

Sn.-G. Ital. meaaa, Germ. Fr. messe, Belg. misse. 
This has been derived from the concluding words of 
this service, Ite^ miaaa est ; or from the dutmimon of 
the catechumens before the mass. Ten Kate, however, 
deduces it from Moes.-G. A.-S. m//sa, myse, 

0. Belg, miaae, a table, q. Tnensa Domini. V. Ihre, vo. 
Meam. 

Mbs, or Mass John, a sort of ludicrous de- 
signation for the minister of a parish, 8. 
GL Shirr. 

This breeds ill wiles, ye ken fu* aft, 

In the black coat, 

Till poor Mass JohUt and the priest-craft 
Goes ti* the pot. 

Poona in the Buchan Dialect^ P. ii. 42. 

This has evidently been retained from the time of 
Popery, as equivalent to maas-priesU 

MESALL, Mysel, adj. Leprous. 

Bellenden, speaking of salmon, says ; ** Utheris 
quhilkis lepis nocht cleirlie ouir the lyn, brekis thaym 
self be thair fall, A growis mesalV' Descr. Alb., c. 11. 

**They open the fishe, and lukea not quhither they 
be mysel or Upper iish or not.” Chalmerlan Air, c. 21, 
s. 9. 

It also occurs in 0. E, 


—To mesdte houses of that same lond, 

Thre thousand mark vnto ther spense he fond. 

, ^ ii. Brunne, p. 136. 

It is applied to swine, Aberd, Reg. “Ane my sell 
V. 15, p. 656, 

It is also conjoined with the synon. term lyper, or 
leprous. * * The quhilk swyne wes fund in lyper niesell, ” 
Ibid. 

O. £. “ Leprosus.” Prompt. Parv. 

Fr. mesel, Tneseau, leprous, Su.-G. maslig, scabiosus, 
from massel, scabies; this Ihre deduces from Germ, 
mas, masel, macula. Hence, 

Mesei., Meseixe, «. A leper. 

Coppe and clapper he bare, 

Tmthefiftenday; 

As he a mesei ware. 

Sir TristretUf p. 181. 


Baldewyn the meselle. his name so higtft, 

> - For fould meselrie ne comond with no man. 

A, Brunnet p. 140. 

De Baldeiano leproso, Marg. 

[MbSelbib, Mesaluie, s. Leprosy, Mearns.] 
MESOHANT, a<^’. Wicked. V. Misciiant. 
To MESE, V. a. To mitigate. V. Meis. 
MESE of Herring. Five hundred herrings. 


** Mese of herring, conteinis due hundreth : For the 
common vie of numeration & teUing of herring, be 


reason of their great multitude, is vsod be thousands ; 
and therefore aue Mese comprehendis fine hundreth, 
quhilk is the halfe of ane tiiousand. From the Greek 
word peaov^ in Latin medium,” &c. Skene, Verb. Sign, 
in vo. 

It may have originated, however, from Isl. meis, a 
netted bag in which fish are carried, or Alem. mez, 
Germ, mes, a measure, mess-cn, to measure. 

Or it may be viewed as of Gaelic origin ; as maoiS’ 
eisg, signifying “five hundred fisli,” Snaw. Mtwis, 
however, simply signifies a pack or bag, corresponding 
to Isl. meis ; and eisg, Gael, is fish. 

Armor, mtuis^ a bushel ; Roquefort, vo. Mui, 

[MESESE, Mesetse, s. Trouble, anxiety, 
misery, S.] 

MESH, 5. A net for carrying fisli, S. 

Isl. meis, saecus reticulatus, in quo portanlur pisccs ; 
Verel. 

MESLIN, Masliv, «. Mixed corn, S. ()., 
Gl. Sibb. V. Mashlin. 

“ Wlieat, rye, meslin/' Aberd. Reg., A. 1545, V. 19. 

MESOUR, Mesuu, s. 1. Meiisurc, Aberd. 
Reg. 

[2. Moderation, discretion, Barbour, xvi. 

Fr. mctfwrp.] 

[Mksgrabill, adj . Moderate, middle-sized, 
Barbour, x. 280.] 

To MESS AND MELL. 1. To have familiar 
intercourse, Ayrs. 

“But this is an observe that I have made on the 
intellectual state of my fcllow-citizcns, since I began, 
in my voyages and travels, to mess ami inell more with 
the generality of mankind.” Steam-Boat, p. 88. 

2. To mingle at one mess. It seems to be a 
proverbial phrase in the West of 8. 

MESSAGE, 8. Embassy ; ambassadors, mes- 
sengers. 

Wallace has lienl the viessage say thair will — 

Tlie samyn me.ss(Uje till him thai seiicl agayii, 

And thar entent thai tahl liiin in to plavn. 

Thai wald nocht hit the message, off Ingland 
Cum tluiiiu ainaug, or thai suld wndirstand. 

Wallace., viii. 541, 633, 672, MH. 

This is a Fr. idiom ; for Fr. mesHoge denotes not 
only a message, but a messenger or ambassador. V . 
Cotgr. 

MESSAN, Mbssin, Messoun, Me»san-do(», 
g. 1. Properly, a small dog, a lapdog, S. 

He is our mckill to be your messoxin ; 

Madame, I red you get a Uh on ; 

His gangarris all your chalmors Rchog. 

Madame, ye heff a dangerous Dog. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poev/ia, p. 01. 

This term occurs in a prov. expressive of the strong- 
est contempt and ridicule that can well l>e conceived. 

“Wo hounds slew the hare, quoth the messon 
spoken to insignificant persons when they attribute 
to themselves any part of a great atchiovement,” 
Kelly, p. 349. 

2. It is also used, more laxly, to denote such 
curs as are kept about country houses. 
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This sillv beast, being thus confounded, 

Sae deadly hurt, misus’d and wounded, 

With measan-doga sae chas’d and wounded. 

In end directs a letter 
Of supplication with John Aird, 

To purchase license frae the Laird, 

Tliat slie might bide about the yeawl, 

While she grew sumwhat better. 

Wattuvn^s Coll. , i. 46. 

Woxmdedy in v. 3., has most probably been written 
hounded. 

Memn-tyke is used by Kennedy in the same sense. — 
— A crabbit, scabbit, ill-faced viessm-tyke. 

Everijreen^ ii. 73. 

Sibb. derives the word from Tent. Tticyami^ puella, 
q. a lady’s dog. Some say that this small species 
receives its name, as being brought from Afessma, in 
Sicily. This idea is far more probable ; especially as it 
was otherwise denominated Cania Melitenais^ as if the 
species had come from Melite^ an island between Italy 
and Epirus, or, as others render it, from Malta, 
anciently Melita. “Canis MeUtefmSf a Messin, or 
Laj)-do^.” Sibb. Scot., p. 10. 

t might be conjectured that the name has been 
borrow'cd from Fr. 7/mwow, a house, as originally de- 
noting a dog that lies within doors. 

MESSANDEW, s. An hospital, S. Tlic 
tenn is often written in this manner in legal 
deeds. V. Massoneew. 

MESS-BREID, s. The bread used in cele- 
brating mass, " 

** Ane pair of mess-hreid imis.” **M€^hreul iymis.” 
Aberd. A. 1643, V. 18 ; i.e., irons for bringing 
the wafers into proper form. 

MESSIGATE, s. The road to the church, 
Orkn. 

Obviously from Isl. 9nmrf, missa, celebratio sacrovum, 
and via, semita ; like mcs8id)ol% liber ritualis, 

mcasu-klaedif ainictus sacer, &c. 

MESSINGERIE, .s. The office of a messen- 
ger-at-arms. 

“That he on nawyss ressauo ony maiier of personis 
to the olficc of vieamiHjcric in tyine cuming, except 
it be in the place of ane of the personis that salbe 
thocht moit to be retenit — be his deceiss or depriva- 
tioun.” Acts Ja. VI., 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 449. 

[Messtngeuis, 8. jyl- Messengers, Barbour, i. 
138.] 

MESS-SAYER, s. The contemptuous term 
used by our Reformers, as denominating a 
mass-priest. 

• “ Let any meas^myer or emest maiityner thereof be 
deprehended in any of the foreiiamed crymes, na oxe- 
cutioun can be had, for all is done in hatrent of his 
religioun,” &c. Knox’s Hist., p. 312, 

To MESTER, v. a. [Prob. to acknowledge 
as master; hence, to render obeisance, to 
give as honour.] 

Quhat sail I think, allace ! quhat reverence 
Sail I ineater to your excellence ? 

, King's QnaiVt ii, 24. 

“ Perhaps administer,” Tytler. But it seems rather 
to signify, stand in need of ; q. what obesiance will it 
l)e necessary for me to make ? V, Mistbk, v . and 


[ME5STERFIL, adj. Great in size, large ; 
with the bearing of a master, Shetl. V. 
Maisterful.] 

MESWAND, 

“ Because Aqhan in the distruction of Hierico, tnk 
certane geir that was forbiddin be the special command 
of God, a cloke of silk verrai fyne, twa hundreth 
syclis [shekels] of siluer, and ane me^noand of gold, he 
was stanit to the deade.” Abp. Hamiltonn^ Cate- 
chisme, 1561, Fol. 61, b. ^ 

This corresponds to wedge in our version, but seems 
literally to signify “a measuring rod,” from Alem. 
mez^ Germ, vnetz^ mensura, and wand^ virga. 

MET, V. aux. May ; used for Mat or Mot, 

0 wae be to thee, thou silly auld carle, 

And ane ill dead nut ye die ! 

V. Mat. Jacobite Relics, ii. 65. 

MET, Mete, Mbit, Mettb, s. 1. Measure ; 
used indefinitely, S. A. Bor. 

“Swa weyis the Boll new maid, mair than the auhl 
boll XLi. pund, quhilk makis twa gallownis and a half, 
and a chopin ox the auld 971 ^^, and of the new met 
ordanit ix pyntis and thre mutchkinnis.” Acts Ja. 1., 
1426, c. 80, Edit. 1566. Mette, Skene, c. 70. 

The myllare niythis the multure wyth ane mett akant. 

Doug. Virgil, 238, a. 48. 
i.e., a scanty or defective measure. 

2. A measure of a determinate kind, S, 

“Herrings, caught in the bays in Autumn, sell for 
Id. , 7 >cr score, or 38. per mett, nearly a barrel of fresh 
ungutted herrings.” P, Aithsting, Shetland Statist. 
Acc., vii. 689. 

“Tuelf mettia of salt.” Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

[3. A march-stone, a boundary, Shetl. V. 

Meith.] 

Su.-O. maatt, A.-S, mitta, mete, mensura; [Isl, 
meta, to value, Sw. mcita, to measure.] The 
word, as used in the latter sense, is perhaps originally 
tlie same with Meae, q. v., although the measure is 
different. Mete, A. Bor. sigiiilies “a strike, or four 
pecks Gl. Grose. The 'v. is used in E. as well as 
metewand, S. mettwand, a staff for measuring, 

Methowss, a, A house for measuring. 
‘^Ane commoune methoxoaa for victual.’^ 
Aberd. Reg. ’ 

Metluyme, 8, An instrument for measur- 
ing. 

“Quhilk he met & mesurit with his awin pek k, 
metluyme,'' Aberd. B^g., Cent. 16. 

Metster, 8, 1. A person legally authorised 
to measure, S. ‘‘ Metatar^^ Aberd. Reg. 

2. The desipiation ^ven to the commissioners 
appointed by Parliament for regulating the 
weights and measures of the kingdom... 

“ Reference to the Secreit Oounsell anent me^sMs.” 
Tit. Act. Ja. VI., 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 682. 

Met-stick, 8, A wooden instrument or bit 
of wood used for taking the measure of the 
foot, S. 

Arrested brats around their grandsire kneel, 

Who takes their measurement from toe to heel ; 
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The par’d away to suit, the size, 

He bide at len^h the impatient captives rise. 

ViUage Fuir, BUtcJm. Mag.y Jan. 1821, p. 432. 

Mbtteob, «. Measurement, 

** The meUege of colis, [coals] salt, lym, come, fruit, 
and sic mensturable gudis.** Abcrd. Reu., V. 24. 
MeristurMe is obviously for Mensurable. 

[MET, Mete, Meit, Meyt, a. Meat, food ; 
also, meal, Barbour, iii. 31(>, vii. 203.] 

[To Mete, v. a. To supply or to afford fo<xl, 
to board, Clydes.] 

Met-burdis, Mett-burdIS, a. pi. 

** That Thomas Kirkpatrick — sail restore— twa kistis 
and a ark, price xl h. ; twa met-burdis, a weschale 
alinery,** &o. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 92. 

“ That Schir Johno — content and paye for — ii new 
tubbis, xii d. ; a pare of new cardis, xxx d. ; ii inett- 
burdis, iiii s.” Act. Audit., A. 1478, p. 82. 

Perhaps hoards or tables for holding meat ; tables 
for family use at meals, A.-S. met, cious, and lord, 
metisa. 

[Met-cudis, 8, pL Meat-tubs. V. Mete 
Gudis.] 

Mbt-hamis, 8, pL Lit,, meat-houses, manors. 
V. Mete Hamys.] 

*METAL,«. The name given to stones used 
for making a road, S. 

To Metal a Eoad, to make or repair it witli 
stones broken down, S. 

“With regard to the form of these turnpike roads, 
they are from 30 to 40 feet wide, independent [r. inde- 
pendently] of the drains on each side. They are 
metalled, as it is called, with stones broken to a small 
size, in the middle, to a depth of 10 or 32 inclujs, gra- 
dually decreasing to four inches at the sides. ” Agr. 
Surv. Stirlings., p, 321. 

To METE, V. a. To paint, to didiiieate. 

Tills was that tyme, quheii the first qiiyet 
Of natural slepe, to quhani iia gift mare sweit, 

Stelis on forwalkit niortall creaturis. 

And in thare sweuyniiys 7 uetis niicnt figuris. 

Jkruff. Vit'ijil, 47, 63. 

A.-S. met-aUj, pingere ; perhaps only a secondary 
sense of the v. signifying to measure, because painting 
properly a delineation of the object represented. 
Teut. meete^ however, sig^iifies woad ; a dye stuff 
much used by our ancestors in painting their bodies. 

METE GUDIS, a. pi. [Emit, for Mete- 
cuDis, meat-tubs.] 

^ John Idudissay — sail restore— a kow.of aJoforce, 

a salt mert, a mask fat, iii mMe gudia, ” dkc. Act. Dom. 
Cone., A. 1472, p. 33. 

MEfE HAMYS, Methamis, a. pi. M.anors, 
messuages. 

Wallace than passit, with mony awfull man, 

On Fatrikis land, and waistit wondyr fast, 

Tuk Out gudis, and placis down thai cast ; 

His stedis vii. that 7nete hamys wa.s cauld, 

Wallace gert brek thai burly byggyngis banld, 

Bathe in the Merss, and als in X^thiane, 

Except Dunbar, standand he lewit naiie. 

Wallace, viii. 401, MS. 


In Edit. 1648 and 1073, Metluimis. It seems com- 
pounded of A.-S. 77iete, meat, and harn, a house. A.-S. 
mathm-hus, a treasury, seems to have no affinity. 

METII, 8. A boundary, a limit. V. JIeitu. 
METIIINK, V, impers, Motliinks. 

Ho said, “ Me think, Marthokys sonc, 

Ryclit as (jolinaknutnie was woue, 

To liaiff fra liyin all his inciiguc ; 

Kycht swa all his fra ws has lio. 

Barbour, iii. 67, MS. 
Me-thipik all Scottis im*i\ snld be 
HaKlyii gretly to that Kyng. 

Wlpitowu, viii. 38. 172. 

There has been a general prejudice against the 
E. word melhinks. It has been compared to the 
language of a iJutchman, attempting to speak Kng 
lish. “This,” says Dr. .lohnson, “i« imagined to boa 
Norman corruption, the French being apt to confound 
me and /.” Hut the term has not got common 
justice. Its origin, and its claims, have not been fairly 
investigated. In CU. VVynt. it has hc^en observed ; 
“ The V. is here used imy)er8onally : ami this seemini.' 
irregularity, which still remains in the English, is i\\ 
least .as old as the days of IJljila, and seems to rim 
through all the (fotliie languages.” 

But the irregularity is merely apparent, 'fli'' 
phraseology has been viewed as anomalous, from 
mistaken idea, that me is here used for /, as if the 
accimative were put for the nominative. Tims it is 
rendered by Johnson, I think. Now inv is not tin* 
accusative, hut the dative. The term, so far In an 
being a modern cort*uption, is indeeil an ancient i<lioni, 
whicii has boon nearly repud i.ated as an intruder, 
because it now stands solitary in our language. It has 
not l>ecn generally observed, that A.-S. fhhie-itn. 
thinc-ean, not only signifies to think, but to seem, ti» 
.appear; cogihare, putaro ; also, videri. l^ye, tlierefore, 
when quoting the A.-S. phrase, me ihineth, properly 
renders it, mihi videtur, (it ayijiears to mo), adding ; 
Undo nostra mHhinkHh, methniks. The ihjneth fr**- 
cpiontly occurs in a similar sense ; Tibi videtur, It 
seems to thee. 

Semifs me is .an exainjdc of the same comstruction ; 
Doug. Virgil, 374, 19. 

O douchty King, thou askis coimsale, said lie, 

Of tiiat matere, (pdiilk as {inn i/s me. 

Is nouthir dirk nor doutsum, but full e-lcre. 

Ilirri thocht is used in a similar manner ; Barbour, 
iv. 618, MS. 

Ifim thocht weill he .saw a fyr, ke. 

As Mocs.-O. thanic-jan, not only signifies to tliiok, 
hut to seem, Uljihihis uses the same idiom in the jilural. 
Thunkelth im ; Videtur illis; It api)e..arH to them ; 
Matt. vi. 7. There is merely this dillerence, (hat 
the pronoun is affixed. Alem. fhenk-m, thnnk t n. 
i.s used in the same manner. Uns fhnnkU ; No- 
hia videtur, It seems to us. Isl. thyk-ia, thikk-in, 

ideri ; Thikke rnbr ; Videtur mihi. V. Jun. UI. 
Goth. vo. Thank-jan. Sw. miy tyrke.^, mihi videtjar, 
Seren. Bclg. my daiikt ; Germ, es dunh't ndeh, id. 

METING, a. A glove called a mifUn. 

“ Item, a pare of metiuyis for hunting.” Inventories, 
p. 11, V. Mittens, 

METIS, aid /). V. V. Mete. 

METTLE, adj. C.Timblc of ondurin^r nnicb 
futiguc, Ettr. For. 

Nearly allied to E. mettled, spriglitly. Screnius, how- 
ever, derives the iO. word, nbt from Metal, hut from 
J»l. maete, excellcritia. In this language nwiteU denotes 
a wedge for cutting iron ; .and rneAtl-a, is to cut iron 
with such a wedge. 
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To MEUL, Miol, r. w. To mew, or cry as 
a cat, S. Lat, miautiz-arCy Fr. miaul-evy id. 

MrOLiNG, s, A term borrowed from the cat, 
to denote the cry of the tiger. 

— * * Mioling of tygers, bru zzing of boArs, ” &c. Urqu- 
liart’s Rabelais. V. CHSErii^G. 

MEW, 

*‘Mako na twa meiosoi ae daughter:” Fergusson’s 
S. Prov., p. 24. 

CoiT. of the S. word Maich^ a son-in-law. Thus it 
appears that Kelly, although he says ** the sense 1 do 
not understand,” comes very near the truth in adding, 
— ** taken from the Latin, 

Eedem filiae duos generoa parare.” 

Prov., p. 255. 

Tliis more nearly approaches the pron. of A. Bor. 
meauffhf id. 

[MEW, 8, An enclosure; liencc, rneivsy as 
applied to stables.] 

ME WITH, SrJ p. V. Moveth ? 

The King to souper is set, served in halle, 

Under a siller of silke, dayntly dight, 

With al worshipp, and wele, mewith the walle ; 
Briddes hruinlen, and lirad, in bankers bright. 

Sir (Jamin and Sir (Jal., ii. 1. 
Moveth ? as mevahle^ Chaucer, for movealde. 

Meve was the form of the w. in 0. E. “I meiie or 
styrre from a place Palsgr. B. lii. F. 300, b. 

To MEWT, r. a. To mew, as a cat. 

^*\Vae’s them that has the cat’s dish, and she ay 
mewthuj Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 74, “spoken when 
people owe a thing to, or detain a thing from needy 
people, who are always calling fyr it.” Kelly, p. 343. 

Although this term has been understood by Kelly 
in this sense, yet lindingno synon., I hesitate whether 
it is not to be expl, with greater latitude, as signifying 
to mumiur ; as allied pernaps to Teut. muyt-t7t, inur- 
inurare, Lat. mat- ire. 

MEY, prow. Me, pron. as Gr. «, Selkirks.; 

also lieyy he ; to sey^ to see, &c. 

[To MEYN, r. a. and V. Mene.] 

[MEYNER, atij. Meaner; comp, of meyiiy 
Chartcris, Adhortatioun, 1. 42.] 
MEYNTYM, The mean while. 

“The lordis contenewis the said summondis in the 
rneyntgm in the same forme & effect as it now is.” Act. 
Dorn, (’one., A. 1489, p. 126. 

To MEYSEL, Meyzle, v. a. To crumble 
down; apj)lied to eating, Gall. 

* Teut. meuael-enf pitissare, clam degustarc paulatiin. 

[To MEYT, Meit, i\ n. 1. To meet, to come 
upon, Barbour, hi. 413. . 

2. To meit in wH, to meet accidentally, to find 
out, to experience, S.] 

MEYTIT, part. pa. 

“Grantee to the said lord Robert Stewart— full 
power, speciall mandment and charge, all and sindrie 
inhabitantis and induelllu’is within tlie saidis boundis, 
for qubatsumouir crymes and offenses dilaitit, meylitf 
accusit, and convicte, to punisch as the cans requiris,” 
Ac. Acts Ja. VI., 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 255. 


A.-S. met-an signifies invenire; perhaps q. discovered 
or found out. The sense, however, is ooMttre. The 
word intended may have been menU or meynit, com- 
plained of. 

To MIAUVE, V. n. To mew, as a cat, 
Buchan, V. the letfer W. 

MICE-DIRT, 8. The dung of micef S. 

“ Had I as muckle black spice, as he thinks himself 
worth of mice-dirt, I would m the richest man of my 
kin,” S. Prov. “Spoken satyrically of proud beaus, 
w hom we suspect to be highly conceited of their own 
worth.”’ Kelly* P* 153. V. Dirt, a. ^ 

[MICE-FEET. To make mice^eet o\ to 
overcome or to destroy wholly, Banffs.] 

MICELED, pret. v. Expl. “ Did eat some- 
what after the way of mice;” Gall. Encycl. 

This, I think, must be improperly spelled, to suit 
the idea of its formation from mke. The word, I am 
informed, is pron. q. Meyael or Mtuealey q. v. 

Teut. memeUen^ seems to include the idea. Pitis- 
sare, ligurire, et clam degustare paulatim. MmeUent 
ncbulam exhalare, can have no atnnity. 

[MICHAEL, 8. A low contemptuous term 
for a person ; as, “ She’s a ticht michael” 
Gl. Banffs.] 

MICHAELMAS MOON. 1. A designation 
commonly given to the harvest moon, S. 

. “ The Michaelmas Moon rises *ay alike soon.” 

“ The moon, at full, being then in the opposite sign, 
l)ends for some days towards the tropick of Cancer, 
and so rising more northerly, rises more early. My 
country people believe it to m a particular providence 
of God that people may see to get their com in.” 
Kelly, p. 334, 336. V. Lift, v. 

2. Sometimes used to denote the produce of 
a raid at this season, as constituting the 
portion of a daughter. 

“ Anciently, this moon, called the Michaelmas moorit 
was hailed by some of our ancestree as a mighty 
useful thing for other purposes, — viz., in reaving and 
making inroads, many a marauder made a good fortune 
in her beams. The tocher which a doughty borderer 
gave a daughter was the result of his reaving during 
this moon.’’ Gall. Encycl. 

“Mary Scot, the flower of Yarrow— was descended 
from the Dryhopes, and married into the Harden 
family. Her daughter was married to a predecessor 
of the present Sir Francis Elliot, of Stobbs.— There is 
a circumstance, in their contract of marriage, that 
merits attention, as it strongly marks the predatory 
spirit of the times. The father-in-law agrees to keep 
his daughter for some time after the marriage, for 
which tbo uon-in-law binds himself to give him thCu 
profits of the first Michaelmas moon.” Stat. Aoo. Par. 
Selkirk, ii. 437, 438. 

MICIIEN, 8. Common Spignel, or Bawd- 
money, S. Athamanta meum, Linn. 

“ The athamanta meum, (spignel), here called 
or muilcionn, grows in the higher parts of the barony 
of Laighwood, and in the forest of Clunie. The 
Highlanders chew the root of it like liquorice or 
tobacco.— The root of this plant, when dried and 
masticated, throws out strong effluvia, which are 
thought a powerful antidote against oonta^ous air, and 
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it U recommended by some in goutish and gravelliah 
complaints/^ P. Clunie, Pcrths. Statist. Acc.,ix. 238. 
The name is Gael. 


MICHTFXJLL, adj. Mighty, powerful. 


**Tak ane gude hert, and put your conlidence 

in him, he is ane michtful God, quha will rcleif yow 
of it, and send yow your helth, as he did the Erie 
of Murray, quha wes brutit to haue gottin the like 
wrana [by poison] in France. ’* Supplioatioun Countess 
of Athole,1579, Acts Ja. VI., Ed. 1814, p. 176. 

MICHTIE, 1. Of high rank. 


Than come he hamo a verie potent man, 

And spousit syne a michtie wife riclit than. 

Prieitts of PeUiSy JS.P.M.y i. 10. 


2. Stately, haughty, in conduct, S. 

3. Strange, surprising; used also adv. like 
the E. word, as a sign of the superlative, 
as michtie rich^ michtie gude^ S.B. 

4. Potent, intoxicating ; applied to liquors, 
and synon. with Stark, S. B. 

“ Stark mydUy wynes, & small wynes.” Abcrd. 
Reg., Cent. 16. 

[5. Used as an interj,, but a low word ; as, 
O michtie me,” Clydes., Baiiffs.] 

This is entirely Su.*G., maafftOy signifying very ; 
maagta riky maagta godty corresponding to 1>lie 8. 
phraseology mentioned above. 

MICKLE-MOUTir D, Mucklk-mow’d, adj. 
Having a large or wide mouth, S. V. 
Mekyl. 


“ Mkkle-moutKd folk are happv to their meat,” 8. 
Prov, ; spoken by, or to them who come opportunely 
to eat with us.” Kelly, p. 253. 

I have always hearef it thus : ** MKckle-mout/Yd folk 
hae a luck to their meat and applied only as a sort 
of consolation to one whose face is rather disfigured 
by the disproportionate size of the mouth. 

MID. In composition same as in E., as — 

Mid-ouppil, 8. That ligament which couples 
or unites the two staves of a flail, the 
hand^Btaff and soupple ; S. B. 

This is sometimes made of an eel’s skin ; at other 
times, of what is called a tar-leathfi'y i.e., a strong slip 
of a hide salted and hung, in order to prepare it for 
this use. It is not easily conceivable, why tnis should 
be called a tai^leather, unless it be from Isl. 
taunis, as originally denoting a piece of hslVs hide. 

Midlentben, Midlentrane, Mydlen- 

TBRBNE, t. The middle of the fast of 

Leht. 

*'At mud lentrane nix thareftir following.” — *‘Be- 
tuix this « Sonday mydlmlrene nixt to cum.” Aberd. 

A. 1^, V. 16. 

“And gif he outtit nocht the said, &c. betuix this & 
nixt cumis. ” Ibid. 

This nearly resembles the A.-S. phraseology, 3/id- 
Midlent ; Middenctmes stinnan-daegy Midlent 
Sunday. V. Lentrtne, 

VOL. III. 


Mid-Man, Midsman, .<?. A mediator between 
contending ])arties. 

“I — entreated them with many fair words to delay 
any such ^york, and for tliiit end gave them in a large 
paper, which a very gi’acious and wi.^c brother, some- 
what a mid man betwixt us, had drawn." — Baillie’a 
Lett., ii. .380. 

“ Mr. Blair ami Mr. Durham appeared as mida-mcn,'* 
Ibid., p. 401. 

[MID-ROOM, s. 1. The small mom between 
the kitelien and tlie room,*’ in a house of 
three ajiartments, S. 

2. Tlie middle compartment of a lioat, Shetl.] 

Mtt>waht, Amidwakt, pnp. Towards the 
centre, Rudil. E. mid-ward, A.-S. nuddc-- 
wenrd. 

Midwart, Mydwaut, The middle ward 
or division of an army. 

AVallnee him solfVtlie waiiti'anl he has t!i5’ne 
Alss iiKtiiy sync in the uniihriu-t put lie, 

Serhir .Thone the (Iravme lu? gerl tliar leilar hi*. 

Walhnr, Vi. 500, M8. 

A.-S. middey and weordy enstodia. 

Midwinter-day, x. The name niieicntly 
given to the brumal solstice. 

“From the timet)! eclebrating our Lord's advent, in 
order of nature our days lengthen, our nights shorton, 
and was of old called Midirinff'r-dot/y or M idiriHtrr-muSy 
or feast.” Annamrs ^1 vsterium Fiiiiatis, p. 27. 

This term is expl. vo. Yumm/kn, q. v. 

[MTDDELT, A mark in the middle of 
tlic ear ; sometimes, a piece out of it, 
Shetl.] 

MIDDEN, Middyn, Middixd, .9. 1. A 

dunghill, S. A. Bor. Jdncolns. id. Muck- 
ntiddhtg, a dunghill consisting of the dung 
of animals, S. A. Bor.; ass-midding^ one of 
ashes; inavl’’)niddi}uj, a coinj)ost of ///a?’/ and 
earth, S. 

'Fhai k<*>l him our out, ol that hailt'ull steid, 

Off liim tlini trowit huM hi* uo moir iiiiiurdtj, 

In a diiitf //I quliar lie ivni;iii\t tliar. 

Wor'HT, ii, 250, m. 

Sync Swtiinies, at llm seL-onnd hiihliiig, 

Come lyk a sow out of a niidtfin;/. 

/JK/dKtr, Ji(f Hind y tit' /‘nniis, p. 23. 

“Be.ttcr marry o’er tho 7 iiidiil/n/, tlian o’er the 
moor;” S. Prov. “Better marry a iieighbonr’a 
child, whoso Iiumoura and cireumstaiices you know, 
than a stranger.” Kelly, p. 60. 

2. Metapli. used to denote a dirty slovenly 
woman, S. ; synon. heap. 

3. An eating midden^ used as a plirasc (txpres- 
sive of the highest possiLle contemjtt for 
one Avho is a mere belly god, who sacrifices 
every tiling to the gratification of appetite, 
Angus. 

Midden-Dub, s. A hole into which the juice 
or sap of a dung-liiil is collected, S. O. 

“A causeway about 6 feet broad, formed of larjge 
stones carelessly lai<l down, led to the fore-door, bc- 

L 2 
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yond which at the distance of 8 or 10 feet, was the 
uuugstead, with a pond of i)utri<l water, termed the 
mUlden-duhf into which the juices of the dung were 
collected ; and dead dogs, cats, &c., were thrown.” 
Agr. Siirv. Ayrs., p. 115. 

Middex-Duxg, Midding-Dung, s. Manure 
from a dunghill, S. 

** Midduifj-duugt either unmixcd or compounded 
with earth, — if it be designcil for grain, it should be 

f )lowcd into the ground as soon as possible after it is 
aid on it, to prevent waste by exhalation.” Maxwell’s 
Scl. Trans., p. 200. 

Midden-head, s. The suminit of a dimg- 
liill, S. To be heard on the inidde)i liead^ to 

S uaiTcl oj)enly ; a mctapli. borrowed from 
ungliill-fowls, S. 

And that be wad like me, 1 hue no fear ; 

Had of the i>argain we made an ontred, 

Wese no be heard upon the middun head. 

lldenorCf p. 85. 

A.-S. mahling, id. Dan. moeding :l\ivc^ vo. 

60. Ray derives tins word from E. mud; but 
ridiculously, as ho admits tliat molding is “an old 
Saxon word,” wliereas mad is certainly modern, per- 
haps from IJclg. moddhjy nasty, Isl. mody any thing 
useless, refuse, or rather Su.-O. moddy lutuin, coenum, 
whence Isl. modigy Sw. maaddigy putridus, lutulentus. 

A.-S. mUlding is radically one with movdiagy used in 
Scania precisely in the same sense. Hire derives it 
from movgy dung, muchy and dhig] a heap, vo. Dijng. 
This is nearly the same with Bp. Gibson’s etynion; 
A.-S. rngkey dung, and dingy a heap j Notes on Polcmo 
Middinia. 

Midden-IIohe, s. !• A dunghill, S. 

“ What adds consideraldy to their miserable state, is 
the aTiominable, but too g(*n(!ral practice, of placing the 
dunghill {widdenhede, vulgarly) before the doors of their 
dwelling-houses, many of which, in every point of 
view, much accord with the situation in which they 
are placed.” P. Kinclavcii, Perths. .Statist. Acc., xix. 
333. 

2. Sometimes, ii hole or small pool, beside a 
dunghill, in which the filthy water stands, S. 

Hidden-Mount, Midding-Mount, s. A 
singular spncics of rampart used Ijy the in- 
habitants of the city of Edinburgli, during 
the reign of diaries I., in defending them- 
seh'es against the liatteries of the castle. 

“They raise fortifications to defend the town 
against the violence of the castle ; they raise rnidding 
mounts upon the causeway, and fill up sundry houses 
with sand and water to resist fire works. Before any 
answer came frao the king, the truce expired, where- 
upon the town of Edinburgh began again to their for- 
tifications, raised midden mounts at Heriot’s Work, and 
upon the causeway, and sundry other parts within and 
aoout the town for their defence.” Spalding, i. 215. 

This is a use to wliich it is not geacrally known that 
the fubjie of the Oood Toim lias been applied. 

Midden-Mylie.*^, 5. pL Orach 

S. B. Cheiiopodiuin A'iride, ct album, Linn.; 
thus denominated, as growing on dunghills. 
Midden-Stead, s. The spot where a dung- 
hill is formed, S. 

* ‘ If you had challenged the existence of Red-cowl in 
the castle of Gleustirym, old Sir Peter Pepperbrand 


would have had ye out to his court-vard, made you be- 
take yourself to your weapon, and if your trick of fence 
were not the better, would have sticked you like a pad- 
dock on his oivn baronial middemtmdd' Antiquary, 
i. 197. 

I was e’en taking a anell o’ worthy John Quaokle- 
ben’s Plowor of a Sweet Savour, sawn on the Middm^ 
stead ol this Warld,’ said Andrew,” Rob^Roy, ii. 69. 

Midden-Tap, s. The summit of a dunghill. 
If a crow fly over a dunghill, it is viewed in 
some places as a certain presage of bad wea- 
1 ther. 

This moriiiug bodes us ill, 

For thu gi ay crow flow o’er the midden-tapy 
An’ croak’d his hollow notes before the ra^cn. 

Davidson's SeasonSy p. 96. 

lia'eny raven. 

^ MIDCtE, s. 1. This not only denotes a gnat 
as in E., but is the only term used by the 
vulgar for a musqueto. 

MidgeSy gnats; musquetoca;” Gl. Antiq. 

[2. A term applied to a very small person, 
animal, or thing, Clydes., Banffs.] 

To MIDIL, Myddil, v. n. To mix. 

—Or list apprufe thay pepill all and summyn 
To triihlir uiuddill, or ione iu lyig or band. 

Doug. Virgily 103, 36. 
Himself alsna niidUt persauit ho 
Amaiig princis of Groce in the niell<^. 

/6id.,28, 16. 

V. Divers. Purlejr, 410. 

Isl. mhV-ay dividcre, Su.-G. medf-ay so interponere, 
Bolg. middd'Cny intercedere. 

[MIDLENTREN, Mydeenterene, s. V. 
under Mid.] 

MIDLERT, Myddil erd, Medlert, e. 
This earth, the present state. 

Tliare saw ho als with huge grote and murning, 

Til middil erd oft inenit, thir Troyanis 
Durjiig the sege that into batale slane is. 

Doug, Virgily 180, 48. 

— Sithen make the moraden with a mylde mode, 

As man of medlert makelos of might. 

Sir Qawan and Sir Oal.y ii. 24. 
i.e., “ I, without fretting, give thee homage, as 
matchless in power on this earth.” 

“A phrase yet in use in the N. of S.' among old 
people, by which they understand this earth in which 
we live, in opposition to the ^rave. Thus they say. 
There's no man in middle erd is able to do it, i.e., no 
man alive,” Rudd. 

This gato she could not long in midlert be. 

^ Ross's Helenore, p. 69. 

It is used by R. Glouc. — 

Me nuste wonmian so vayr non in the myddel erthe, 

Cr(m,y p, 440. 

i.e., I knew, or wist of no woman so fair on earth. 

A.-S. middan-eardy rniddan-geard, mundus, orbis 
terrarum ; Moes.-G. midjungardy id. Alem. 
gardy approaches most nearly to our word, from mlUxt, 
middle, and gardy area. Middangard occurs in the 
same lau^age. Oard or geurd seems tho true ortho- 
graphy of the last syllable. 

Inre, vo. Mkly conjectures that the earth may have 
been thus denominated, either because it was supposed 
to be placed in the centre of the universe, or that there 
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is an allusion to the fabled partition made amonr? the 
three sons of Saturn ; this world being considered as 
the middle lot between heaven and hell. The Gotha, 
he thinks, wanted a word for denoting the world, 
before the introduction of verold, tverold, &c., and that 
for this reason they framed the terms manasedh, or, 
the seat of man, fairqhu»y q. fair or beautiful house, 
and midjungard^ or the middle area. 

MIDLYNGIS, $. pi. Apparently, a particu- 
lar description of pins, 

“xviiij paperis of pronis, the price xxvij sh., ano 
bout of mialyngis the price vj sh., & tua hankis of wyir 
[wire] the price xxiiij sh. ” Al^erd. Reg. , A. 1543, V. 18. 
Perhaps pins of a middling size. 

MIDS, 1. A mean ; Lat. med-^ium, 

is a silly plea, that you are all united in the end, 
since your debates about the mkhea make the end 
among your hands to be lost.” Baillie’s Lett., ii. 192. 

2. A medium, the middle between extremes. 

“ Temperance is the golden mids between abstinence 
and intemperance.” Pardovan’a Colleot. , p. 244. 

To Mips, v. a. To strike a medium. 

— “ The two ^eat sects of the antient lawyers were 
divided.— But Trebonian the matter thus, that 

if the jiroduct can easily be reduced to the first matter, 
the owners of the matter remain proprietars of the 
whole, as when a cup or other artifact is made of 
metal,” &c. Stair’s Inst., B. ii. T. 1, sec. 41. 

[Mipsman, 8. V. under Mid.] 

MIELDS, 8. pi. The nortli-couatiy pro- 
nunciation of Moolds^ dust of the grave. 

She’s got, I fear, what wt-ddihg she will gett. 

That’s wi’ the mields^ sae that need’s bo nne lott. 

Josh's Ueleium^ First Ed. , p. 47. 
Mmdd, Ed. Second, p. 57. 

** Married to the moo^s,” a proverbial phrase used of 
a young woman, whose sole bridal-bed is the grave. 
V. Muldks. 

MIENE, 8. Interest, means used ; the same 
with Moyen. 

“ Gif it happenis the said Schir Alexander to deccss, 
— his said son and ayr — sal be oblisto to delyuir the 
said castel freli to hir, — sa that iiouthir the said Schir 
Alexander, &c. be nought the noirrar the deede [death] 
be the mime of- the said princesse, hir procuratiounc 
or seruantis.” Pari. Ja. II., A. 1439, Ed. 1814, p. 64. 

MIFF, 8. A pettish humour, huff, S. 

“Mr. Oldbuck — always wished to be jmid with 
regularity ; Sir Arthur was not always, nor indeed 
often, prei^red to gratify this reasonable desire ; and, 
m acoomi^hing an arrangement between tendencies 
TO opposite, little miffs womd occasioualfy take place.” 
Antiquary, i. 106, 

I hesitate whether this should be viewed as a metaph. 
use of Teut. muffe, mucor, mephitas; as regarding 
me&t which has contracted a bad smell. 

[To Miff, t;. a. and n. 1. To make pettish, 
to put into a pettish humour, Banflfs. 

2. To be pettish, or in a pettish humour, ibid.] 

mild, 8. A species of fish, Orkney. 

. “ Many othar fish are caught about this coast, but 
in gener^ in inconsiderable quantities, called in this 


^untry, mikh, bcr^dlls, skate and frog.” P. Birsay. 
Orkn. Statist. Ace., xiv. ;U4. 

It is probably the same fish, which 0. Audr. do- 
scribca, as not loss rare than beautiful. AtkiUiUr, 
p^seis pulchorrimi nonicn, sod captu rams ; Lex, p, 

1 i 8. 

^HLDltOP, s, Tho mucus flowing from the 
nose in a liquid state. 

Mis cyiii dronjut, .lulioir soiikiii iii his hodo, 

Out at his Host! lUst gaii riii. 

JIt'ii r}/sn}n'\<i 7Wf. (kYSf'idc, Vhrou, S.I\, i. 152. 
A.-S. mele^ alveus, a hollow vessel, and dropn ; or 
drop niaduniy guttatim, inverted ? 

MILDb, Miles, .s*. pL Tlio Choinqxulium 
allnim ot viridc, Ijoth., KoxL. V.Midden- 
Mvlies. 

Norv. mddi\ C’hcuopodiuiu urbiciun ; llallager. 

MILE, s, VV’^ild coIlmt, Apium griiveolcns, 
Linn. ; Roxb., &c. 

The tradition of the South of S. asserts that those 
who wore persecuted for their ailhercncc to Presby- 
tery, during the reigns of Charles 11. and James II., 
in their hiding places often fed oii this plant. 

MILES, 8,pL A small Jiniiiml found on the 
diseased intestines and livers of sheep, 
Roxb., Selkirks., Llddesd. ; called in other 
counties a FlooL 

It seems originally tho same with Teut. mifuwe^ 
acarus, teredo ; a little worm in ships, also a moth 
that frets garmoiita, 

* To ]\IIL1TATE, i\ 71, To have effect, to 
operate; but not as including the idea of 
o))])o.siti()n, as in tlio use of tlie word in E. 

“ Whatever reasons persttadiMl the moddelling and 

reducing the? several iissociat ions, the same mUifntad 

still to enforce the necoMsity and reasonableneKs of 
assuming new arts and trades that oonie in request.” 
Fountainh. Dee. 8uppl., iii. fiO ; also in p. 57. 

To MILK, V, a, ‘‘To steal;” (Jl. Pic ken. 
V. Mjll,p. 

MILK, 8. A day amiiuilly obsurved in a 
school, ou which the scholars j»res(*nt a small 
gift to tlieir master; in return for wliich 
he gives them ///c play, as it i.s called, or 
freedom from their onliiiary task, and pro- 
vides for thi‘in a treat of curds and cream, 
sweetmeats, vSec, Sometimes they have 
music and a dance. Loth. 

This mirthful day has evidently at first received its 
designation from milkt as being the only or princijial 
l>art of the entertainment. 

To Milk the tether, a. power ascribed to 
witches, of carrying (►ff the milk of any 
ones cows, by pretending to perform the 
operation of milking upon a hairdether, S. 

It is singular, that the very same idea is to 1)0 
found among the vulgar in Sweden at this day. I 
am informed by a gentleman who resides in that coun- 
try, that the wife of one of his tenants complained to 
him of a neighbouring female, that she witched away 
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the milk of her cows by moans of a haar^rept i.c., a 
hair-rope. 

The same effect is ascribed to what is called trailing 
the tether. On Rood-day, the Fairies are supposed to 
trail or drag the tether over the clover, in order to take 
away the milk. Hence, if one has an uncommon quan- 
tity of milk from one’s cows, it is usually said, “ Yon 
have been drawing the tether.” 

Milk-and-Mkal, s. The common designa- 
tion for milk-porridge, S. B. 

This phrase is certainly of northern origin : for Isl. 
mioelmioUc is rendered by Hahlorson, cractogala, and 
bjr the Han. term nielkevelling^ i.e., porridge made of 
milk, q. milk-hoiling. 

Milk-Buoth, s. Broth, in making which 
milk has been used instead of water, S. 

“ The most economical way of using bear, or barley, 
is when it is - boiled with a little butter, - or with 
milk, when it is called milk hrolh.'' ‘Agr. 8urv. Aberd., 
p. 518. V. IUkefoot-uroth. 

Milk-Go WAN, s. A yellow flower whose stem 
gives out a humour similar to butter-milk ; 
Dandelion, Lcontodon taraxacum, Linn. ; 
Ettr. F or. 

For the description given, this seems to be the same 
with that called the iViteh-gowaUy Dumfr. 

Milk-house, a, A dairy, a house in which 
the milk is kept previous to its being made 
into cheese or butter, S. 

** A mUk-hoti8e must bo cool, but free from damp, 
and admitting of the circulation of air.” Agr, Surv. 
Peel)., p. 81. 

Sw. mioelk-hus, id. 

Milk-J»Iadlocks. V. Madlooics. 

Milkmaid’s Path. The milky way, or 
galaxy, S. 

“ Waes me but that lang baldric o’ stars, called tho 
milkmaUrspaihf looks ripe and ready for rain.” Blackw. 
Mag., Nov. 1820, p. 146. 

Milk-Meat, s. Milk and meal boiled to- 
gether, and served up as a dish, S. B.; synon. 
Milk-aiid-MeaL 

This term was used in 0. E. “ Afilke inete^ or mete 
made of mylke. Lactatum. Lacticiniuni.” Prompt. 
Parv. 

Isl. viiolkr-matrt Dan. melke-mad^ lacticinia, esca- 
galatica. 

[Milk-Sap8, 5. Milk-sops ; a dish consisting 
of bread soaked with boiled milk, and 
sweetened with sugar, Clydes.] 

Milk-Syth, 5. A milk-strainer, a vessel used 
for straining milk, S. corr. miUie^ milsey. 

— Ane ark, ane nlinry, and laidills two, 

Ane milk-sgth, with ane swyne taill. 

Bannaiync Poems ^ p. 159, st. 4. 

This word has given rise to a proverb addressed to 
those who make much ado about nothing, or complain 
of the weight of that work which deserves not to be 
mentioned. Ye are stressed m' stringing the milsey. 
This refers to the cloth, through which the milk is 
strained, being taken off the wooden frame, wrung 
out, and tied on again. 


Sibb. views it “q. milk-sieve.^^ But the last syl- 
lable is from Sey^ to strain, q. v. It is also called the 
Sey-dish. 

Milk- Woman, s. A wet nurse ; a green milk’- 
womaiiy one whose milk is fresh, who has 
boon recently delivered of a child, S. B. 

Milker, 5 . A vulgar designation for a cow 
that gives milk, S. 

** In the countries situated on the Murray and Beauly 
Friths, the cattle are heavier and better milkerSf than 
the Highland cows.” Agr. Surv. Invern., p. 251. 

“ I hae sax kye — a’ as famous mlkers as o’er strid- 
died a goan, but now as yell as my pike-staff. ” Blackw. 
Mag., June 1820, p. 288. 

Milkness, s. 1. The state of giving milk, S. 

Afore lang days, 1 hope to see him here, 

About his mitknesa and hU cows to speer. 

Ros8*s lleleTioref p. 78. 

2 . Milk itself, improperly, S. 

My ky may now rin rowtin’ to the hill. 

And on the naked yird their milkness spill ; 

She seenil lays her hand upon a turn. 

Neglects the kebbuck, and forgets the kirn. 

Fergussoji* s Poems f ii. 3. 

This use of the term is at least more than three cen- 
turies old. 

— “Tho saidis personis sail— pay — for the proffit of 
the mylkness of the said five ky be the said space [three 
years]%xtendin to xv stanc of cheiss, price or the stane 
ij s.. For the proffit of the mylhm of the said iiij** 
of yowis be the said thro ycris xlviij stane of cheiss, 
price of the stane ij s.” Act. Horn. Cone., A. 1492, p. 
289. 

This act is curious and interesting, as it affords the 
ratio of calculation as to the annual produce of live 
stock, and also tho profits arising from them. 

“ I cannot help thinking tho stirks throve better in 
tho ould Dairy’s time, though, to be sure, in managing 
the milkness, she was none oi the cleanest.” Saxon and 
Gael, i. 153. 

3 . A dairy, S. A. Bor. 

“A dairy, in the North, is called the Milkness; as 
the Dairy-maid is, in all parts, a Milk- maid.” Cowel, 
vo. Dayeria. 

4 . The produce of the dairy, ia whatever 
.form, S. 

— “ Grass and corns were burnt up and dried in the 
blade, whilk made also great scarcity of all milkness, 
butter and cheese.” Spmding, ii. 27. 

The passage from Ross, given sense 1, properly be- 
longs to this. 

* Milky, adj. Applied to grain when the ear 
is filled but not begun to grow white, Clydes. 

“Green pease and barley, when the ear is just be- 
come milky — spoiled by 4 degrees [of cold].” Agr. 
Surv, Clydes., p. 11. 

“Oats, when the ear is milky, by 6.” Ibid., p. 12. 

MILKORTS, Milkworts, s. pi. The name 
given to the root of the Campanula 
liotundifolia, S. B. 

To MILL, ». a. To steal, Renfr. 

His dearie glad o’ siccan rouih. 

To miU a note was aye right ready. 

A. Wilson s Poems, 1790, p. 78. 
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Undoubtedly the same with the E. cant verb Mill, 
to rob; and also with MiU in, to Mill one out of 
a thing. Picken gives to MUk, aa synon. with Mill, 
“to steal.** This can only be viewed as a figurative 
use of the B. v. 

To Mill one out of a thing. To procure it 
rather in an artful and flattering way, Loth. 
It seems nearly synon. with E. wheedle. 

Isl. miU-a, lenire, to mitigate. 

To MILL one, V, a. To give one a beating, 
to drub, &c., Renfrews. 

Probably from Isl. mel4a^ contundere, q. to bruise as 
in a mill. 

* MILL, 8. The vulgar name for a snuff-box, 
one especially of a cylindric.al form, or re- 
sembling an inverted cone ; also snuff-milU 
sneechin-^mill^ S.; [mull, Clydes.] 

As soou as I can find my will, 

Ye’se got ii snuff wi’ right guid will. 

Pir.ken's Poems, i. 117. 

No other name was formerly in use. The reason 
assigned for this designation is, that when t<3bacco 
was introduced into this country, those, who wished 
to have snuff, were wont to toast the leaves before the 
fire, and then bruise them with a bit of wood in tlio 
box ; which was therefore called a imll, from the snuff 
being ground in it. 

I may observe, by the way that the word mill is 
radically from Isl. md-ia, contundere, to beat ; hence 
mad, farina, meal, and mal-a, to grind. V. G/ Andr. 
Lex. p. 174. 

Mill-Bannock, $.^ ‘‘ A circular cake of 
oat-mcal, with a hole in the centre, — 
generally a foot in diameter, and an inch 
in thickness. It is baked at millsy and 
haumed or toasted on the burning seeds of 
shelled oats,* which makes it as brittle as if 
it had been baked with butter;” Gall. Eiie. 

Mill-Bitoh, 8. A small pock or bag clan- 
destinely set by the miller to receive meal 
for his own profit, S. A. V. Black Biycii. 

This is a cant term, originally invented by the 
.miller for concealment ; as he was wont to say to his 
knave or servant, in allusion to the use of a dog, Ilm 
ye set the hUck ? 

Mill-Oloose, 8. “The boxed wood-work 
which conducts the water into the mill- 
wheels;” Gall. Encycl. 

£Mill-Dam, 8. 1. The bank or dam to con- 
fine water to supply a mill, S. 

2. The water collected, by means of a dam, to 
srfpply a mill, S.] 

Mill-ee, Mill-eye, b. The eye or opening 
in the hupee or cases of a mill, at which the 
meal is let out, S. 

“The wretches are obliged to have at least fifty in I 
«a«h pariah, — under the thatch of a roof no bigger than 
» bee-hive, instead of a noble and seemly baron’s miU, 
that you would hear the clack of through the haill 


country ; and iliat l asts tlic meal through the mill-eye 
by forpits at a tiling ’ Pirate, i. Cfil. 

A pawky rai .‘aiiu: frao tlu- milUe, 

Wi’ a boiniic l)o\vsii? tailir. 

Jicinniii'i of XUhsdale Song, p. 67. 
An’ ay whan |)a';si'ng<M‘s l)y<' war gaun, 

A doolfu’ voiiM! cam irac the miH-ee, 

On Sutiinlay's night when the i lock struck one, 

Cry’n, “O llah KiiMK?, liac mercy on mu!” 

Uotjfs Mountain /Sard, p. 19. 

Mill-cr. is often, in leases, lued as signifying tho 
whole mill and pertineiita. Mearus. 

[Mill-(iUURl, .•?. Porridge made with milk, 
Shetl. ; a corr. of inilk-graeL^ 

Mill-l.\i)r, s. Tile mill-race, V. Lade. 

Mill-liciie\s, s. Ill a mill, the entry 
into the place where the inner wheel ffocs. 

S. B. 

Alliml porhaps to Alom. Indi-an, btlohhan, to shut ; 
Su. (}. ///a 7, an iuclosurc. Or, purhaps q. the lungs or 
lights of a mill. V. Lvciitms, 

Mill-Herk, s. The name given to a disease 
among miners, Lanarks, 

“The miners and Hiaelters ;iro subject here [Lead- 
hills,] as in other pla<M*s, to tho l<‘a<l distemper, or 
mill reck, as it is (J?illed Ijere ; which brings on palsies, 
and Hometimes ma lin^ss, tr3rminating in death in about 
ten days.” Pennant’s 'Four in S., 1772, p. I.’IO, 

Mill-Kin’(}, 8 . 1. The open space in a mill 

between the runner and the wooden frame 
suiTounding it, by making which very large 
and wide the miller colh'cted for himself a 
groat deal of meal, S. Ilemje tlie phrase, to 
Ming the Mill. V. Ring. 

2. The meal which remains in the ring, or 
round about the millstones, S. This is 
considered as a penpiisite helonging to tho 
miller, 

“A number of the mill maHters apply the mill-ring, 
(i.e., the corn that remains about tlu*. mill stones), to 
the feeding f)f horses.” Agr. Surv. Aberd., p. r)()(). 

3. The dust of a mill, S. 13. 

Sii.-(ir. ring, vilis. 

Mill-Ryni), Miln-Uvnd, s. A ])ie(*e of iron, 
reseinl)ling a star or the rowel of an old 
spur, sunk in the centre of the u[)per mill- 
stone to receive the iron spindle on wliieh 
it turns, S. 

“Gif ony man — violentlie and mastorfullie apuil- 
yie» and takis away the rniln-ri/nd, or ony uthcr ue- 
ccss^ar part of the miln, without the ipiiiilk scho can 
Datlier grind nor gang, he aiielit and sould rcfouild — 
the damnage,” Ac. Halfotirs Pract., p. 496. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. rin l^a, Sii.-G. read a, pellerc, 
propelloro ; as dcxiotijig that by which the Btono is 
driven round. 

Mill-Steep,^. A lever fixed to the machin- 
ery of corn-mills, by wlilcli the mill-stones 
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can be put closer to, or more apart from 
each other, at pleasure, Roxb. 

Mill-stew, s. The dust that flics about a 
mill. V. Stew. 

Teut. molenstof signifies pollen, pollis, meal. 

Mill-Trowse, 8. The sluice of a ynill-leadj 
Gall. 

“ Mill-Clooso, the same with Gall. 

Encycl. ; q. the iroiujhs that conduct the water. 

[Millar-quakeouuis, 8, pL Quarriers of 
millstone, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 
328.] 

Millart, Milleut, 8. A provincialism for 
Millevy Aberd. 

llie millarVs man, a suple fallow, 

Ran’s he had been red wucl. 

Christmas Baling, Skhine/s Misc. Pod., p. 130. 

In Edit. 1805, The millert lad, &c. 

Miller. 7b Droxmi the Miller, 1. A phrase 
commonly used in baking, when too much 
water is put in, and there is not meal 
enough to bring the dough to a proper con- 
sistence, S. 

It obviously alludes to the miller having such an 
overflow of water that he cannot carry on his opera- 
tions. 

2. Applied in making muich or toddy^ wdien 
more water is poured in than corresponds 
to the quantity of spirits, S. 

“ * He shall drink off the yawl full of minch.* ‘Too 
much water drovmed theniHkrf ’ answered Triptolenius.’* 
The Pirate, ii. 64. 

3. Transferred to anything, however good, 
which defeats the desired end by its excess, S. 

“Turning to Edio, ho endeavoured to put money in- 
to his hand. ‘I think,’ said Kdie, as he tendered it 
back again, ‘tlie halo folk here have either gane daft, 
or they hae made a vow to ruin my trade, as they say 
ower inuckle water drmmis tint miller, ’ ” The Antiquary, 
ii. 176. 

4. To become bankrupt. 

Honest men’s been ta’en for ro^ies, 

Wlian bad luck gars drmmi tne miller^ 

Hunted ’maist out o’ them brogues, 

Fortune-smit for lack o’ siller. 

A tkotC8 PaemSf p. 34. 

Milleb of Cakstaiks. a proverbial allnsion. 

“Sir G. Lockhart said the Lords were like to the 
miller of CarsUiirs, drew all to themselves. And truly 
this decision has no shadow of reason but the clerks’ 
advantage.” Fountainh. Dec. Suppl., ii. 688. 

MILLER’S THOOM, Miller’s Thumb, s. 
[1. The young of the Bib or Pout, (Gadu8 
luscus^ Linn.), a fish, Banffs.] 

2. The river Bull-head, S. Cottus Gobio, 
Linn. • 


“Gobius marinus; our fishers call it thd MillefpB 
'Ilmwb:' Sibb. Fife, p. 121. 

This name seems also known in E. 

[MILL-FISH, 8. The turbot; so called from 
its round shape, Shetl.] 

[MILLIN, 8. The smallest particle, or scrap, 
Shetl., Clydes. Isl. unoli^ a crumb.] 

' MILLOTN, adj. Of or belonging to mail. 

Mine habergeon of milloin wark 
Lasted me no more than my sark ; 

Nor mine acton of milloin fine, 

First was my father’s and then mine. 

Bit Egeir, p. 7. 

Teut.‘7Wrtf7ie/i vanH pansier, rings of mail ; maelien- 
holler, a breastplate. In a MS. copy, transcribed, as 
would seem, from a different edition, it is milUiin, 
This would suggest, that the armour described had 
been made in the city of Milan. 

[MILLT, adj. Drunk, overcome with strong 
Irink, Banffs.] 

■ MILNARE, «. A miller. 

This Milnare had a dowchtyr fayre, 

Tliat to the Kyng had oft repayre. 

Wyntovm, vi. 16. 29. 

Sw. rmelmre, 

MILORD, My Lord. A designation very 
commonly given to a haggles in the South 
of S., probably from the idea of its being 
the “chieftain of the pudding race.” 

MILSIE, Milsey, s. a strainer. V. Milk- 

SYTII. 

MILSIE WALL, 1. A wall with cren- 
ated battlements ; a word still used by old 
people, Peebleshire. 

The king granted to Mr. Thomas Craig, advooate, 
in 1682, a license “ to set forth before the syde wall 
of that tenement of land lying on the north side of the 
high street of Edin"^, at the nead of the close called 
Robert Bruce’s close, pertaining to the said Mr. Thomas 
Cr&ig in heritage, towers or high street pillars of stone, 
as far forth as the next adjacent neighoours had any 
stairs or steps thereof, at the least so far forth ius the 
drop of the said tenement fell off before : And above 
the said Pillars to big a Milsie wall as many houses 
height as he should please, and to make the same with 
battieling on the forewall, and other parts thereof as 
ho should think good.” Act. Pari, in favour of Baillio 
of Jerviswood, July 17, 1696. 

Fr. milke, O. Fr. militie, warfare, q. resembling the 
walls raised for military defence. It hsM been con- 
jectured, indeed, that a wall of this descriprion mhjbt 
receive its name from a fancied resemblance to & Mtlk- 
syth or Milsie, a milk-strainer, as perhaps being per- 
forated or grated. Hence, perhaps, ^ 

2. Milsie’-wc! is used to denote the wall of a 
dairy, in which there is a sort of window 
made of perforated tin, Berwicks. 

To MILT, V. a. V. Melt. 

[Milt, «. The spleen in cattle, Shetl. Dan. 
milt^ id.] 
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MILYGANT, Myligant, ». A false person. 

Scho callit to hir cheir — 

A mUygant and a mycliaro. 

Colkdhie Soit\ F. i. v. 56. 

— ^All the suynis awiiaris — 

Herand thair awm swyuo cry, 

With thir myligantis machit, 

A^fferd the falls had thamc kachit. 

Ibid., V. 205 . 

0. Fr, male-gtM, mochant, maiivais ; Roquefort. 

MIM, dd]. 1. Affectedly modest, prudish, S. 

** She looks as mim, as if butter would ua melt iii 
her mouth,” S. Prov. 

** Had aff,” quoth she, “ yc filthy slate, 

“Ye stink o’ leeks, 0 feigh ! 

“ Let gae my hands, I say, he uuail 
And vow gin slie was skeigli 
And mim that day. 

lianisay'a Poems, i. 262. 

And now cam the nicht o’ feet-washiu’, 

And Bessie look’d mivi and scare. 

Jammoii’s Popular IML, i. 295. 

2. Prim, demure. 

Now Nory all the while was playing prim, 

As ony lamb us modest, and as m ini ; 

And never a look with Ljndy <lid lat fa’. 

J loss's llelenorc, p. 106. 

8. Affecting great moderation in eating or 
drinking, S. 

“A bit but, and a bit ben, 

Makes a mim nmideii at the board end.” 

llamsai/'s S, Prno., 9 . 

i.e., The maiden who eats in the kitchen, and m the 
larder, must of necessity have little appetite at the 
dining-table. 

It might bo supposed, that mhn resembled Alem. 
ruamm^cn, to please, whence mainmenda, those wlio 
are meek, pleasant, or coniplaecnt ; Scliiltcr ; and 
indeed, our term often ineluaes the idea of an awk- 
ward and unnatural attempt to please. But as it is 
Bynon. with Moy, and occasional ly interchanged with 
it, they have probably a common origin. V. Moy. 

4. Affecting squeamishiiess in admitting what 
cannot justly be denied. 

“I must say, that as the best of our synods (for 
as mim as we have made it to tliis day) are justly 
chargeable with the blood of that renowned inai'tyr 
[Guthrie] who died alleiiarly on the head of his Lonl’s 
supremacy in not owning him in that hour (0 indelible 
shame !), so God hath left these assemblies, as a just 
punishment for deserting this standard-bearer, to do 
this which is a plain and palpable relinquishing -of 
his cause.” M*Ward’s Cont., p. t323. 

5. Quiet, mute, S. B. 

It seems highly probable, that mim is merely a mo- 
dification of E. m^im, silent. 

Mimlie, adv. Prudislily, S. 

Mim-Moued, adj. 1. Rc.scrved in discourse, 
not communicative, implying the idea of 
affection of modesty. 

“Pm whiles jokin’ an’ telliii’ her it’s a stoiind o’ 
wve ; but you young teddies arc a’ sae rnim-moued, if 
I wud lay the hair (? my head ancth her feet, I can get 
naething out o’ her.” Saxon and Gael., i. 161. 

“I’m no for being mim-mou'd whSn there’s no rea- 
wn ; but a man had as gude, whiles, cast a knot on his 
tongue.” The Smugglers, i. 164. 


2. Affectedly moderate at the table, S. 

3. Affected in the mode of speaking, S. 

Miin-moii'd, having an atfoctod way of siKsaking.” 
Gall. Eiicycl. 

Mim-Mo li'dn ess, if. Affei' ted or f astidious mo- 
desty ill coiiv'ersation, S. 

Mim NESS, s. Prudislmess, S. 

MIM K NT 1 S, s. p/. Memorandums. 

“ .'Viid thar to aiisuiir to ouvo souueran lord —apoun 
tho tres.sonablo mimrnfifi Sc writingis to the tvcssoiiablo 
confcdrraciouiu*. of liiglismcn, Ac., and apoun the 
trcssonable resaaving of aiic porsewant of tho king of 
Inglandis, callit Blewmantle, with tressonablc lettrez, 
mi mentis and writingis.” Bail. Ja. III., 118.3, Ed. 
ISl l, p. 1.51. 

Evidently used in a similar sense with memornmlum, 
from Lat. ynnnento. 

' MIN, Myn, adj. Less, smaller, 

3’hcy souhl 1)0 e.^cylt Scotland niair and myn. 

Krnnrdi/, Kceiijrie.ii , ii. 69. 

i.e., more and loss. 

Idolatoris draw uoir, to bur}j;]i ainl lainl ; 

Hoid ludr your life .'it. largo, baitli inair and min. 

II. Vlun'leris Adkort. Li/nd say's iray/i/.v. 

1592, a. 6. b. 

V. Mawmknt. • 

It occurs in 0. E. 

His ccnfessioii of trea'^on, more and mynne, 

Of iiyiio poinc,tt!s fayiiod, lie Humi prof’laymcrl. 

Jlonlynij<\ j>. 192. 

Su.-G. rninne, Alcni. m'ni, id. Miehihi min, much 
less. Bclg. min, minder, Fr. nnnas, (). Fr. niion, Lat. 
min’Or, Ir. min, small, delicate. 

[Minch, s, A small piece of anything, a 
crumb, S.] 

[To Minch, Minsii, c. a. To (‘ut into small 
I pieces, S.] 

[Minchie, Minsiiie, .s. a very small ])iecc, 
the least bit, Clydes. Hfluchick is tlie form 
used in Baiiffs. 

Minehickie i.s an exaggerated liniinutivc used by 
children in Clydes., wlioii thoy wish to exjiros.s the 
smallest bit possible, or to justify the portion they 
claim or have taken for tlieinsclvi.s. 'I’liis form i.y used 
in Baiilla., also. V. td.J 

[To MixcHUUf, lu a. To cut or In-eak into 
very small piiM^es, Gl. Baiiffs. 

Fr. nitneer, “to mince, to shred,” Gotgr. ; 
min^ian, to become small, hence 10. /nince and niinidf.] 

To MIND, V. 71, 1. To roniemlicr, S. 

“3’he instances of invading of pulpits are yet fewer, 
that is, none at all, as far as f rn.hid, in tho prcce«ling 
years.” Wodrow’s Hist., i. 4 .m. 

0 dinna ye mind, Lord ihogoiy, 

A.s we sat at tlio win**. 

We .•hand’d the riijg< Inn- onr liii-.^ers ^ 

And 1 can sliew Hkh- t.hiiK,-. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 62. 

A.-S. qe-niyn-an, .mynd.-iinn, 1^1. ftrniuit-a, Su.-G. 
mitin-as, i)aii. mind.rr, Moe.s. -(f. inemiiiisse, 

in memoriam rcvocarc. 
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2. To design, to intend, S. 

**Quhilk day they keipit, and brocht in thair cum* 
panie Johno Knox, quho the first day, after hia cuming 
to Fyfe, did preiche in Carrile, the nixt day in 
Anstruther, myndimj the Sonday, quhilk was the 
tbhd, to prcicho in 8aiict Androis.” Knox’s Hist., 
p. 140. 

To Mind, v, a. To recollect, to remember, 

s. 

** My sister, (said a devout and worthy lady) can re- 
peat a discourse from beginning to end ; but for me, I 
never mind sermons.” 8ir J. {Sinclair’s Observ., p. 90. | 

Mind, Eecollection, remembrance. Iliad 
na the least mind of it ; I had totally forgot 
it, S. 

Jb keep rnind^ to retain in remembrance, S. 

— Ay jnhid to nioop and luell, 

Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysol. 

Ihit nSt iii. 79. 

One sense given of E. mimh is, “memory, remem- 
brancy.” But in all the proots Johns, gives, a prep, is 
prefixed, in mind, to mind, out of mind. 1 question 
much if in E. it is used as with us. 

A. -8. ffe-myyid^ Dan. minde. Isl. minne^ Alem. minna^ 
Su.-G. mlmipf memoria. Hence the cup drunk by the 
ancient Gotha, in of tlicir ancestors, was called 

minne. V. Skoll. . Sibb. menEons Mimryny daieSf 
minding or commemoration clays j a phrase which I 
have not met with elsewhere. 

0. E. meende was used in the same sense. “ Meerule, 
Memoria. Recordatio . — Memde haiier, Memor.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

Of Gude Mynd, Of good memory ; a phrase 
often used in our old Acts, in j’clation to 
deceased sovereigns. 

“That all & sindri landis k posscssiounis unmou- 
able, of the quhilkis of giuk vrynde king James, quhamo 
God assoilye, fadir til our soiu rane lorde that now is, 
the day of his dccciss had in pcceabill possessioune, sal 
abide & remayn withe oure said soucrane lorde that 
now is,” &c. Acts Ja. II., 1145, Ed. 1814, p. 33. 

This at first view might seem to express the good or 
praiseworthy intnition of the prince referred to. But 
it is unquestionably ecpiivalent to the phrase, “of good 
memory,” or “ of blessed memory.” It corresponds to 
hone memor ie in the Lat. Acts. 

Myndles, adj. 1. Forgetful. 

God callis tliavm vnto thi.s fludo licthe, 

With felloun fardo, in nowmer as ye se, 

To that effect, that thay inyndlen bccum 
Baith of plesoure and j).ani.s al and kuiii. 

Doug. Virgily 192, 2. 

ImmemoreSt Virg. 

2. Oblivious, causing forgetfulness. 

Wet in the myndlea flude of hell Ijethe, 

And sowpit in Styx the foro.y hellis se, 

His glottonyt and fordouerit ene tuo 
He ctosit has, and sound gart slepe also. 

Doug. Virgilf 156, 7. 

3. Acting foolishly or irrationally, like a per- 
son in a delirium. 

I ressauit him schip-brokin fra the sey ground, 

Wilsnm and misterfull of al w'arldis thyng, 

Syne viyndeles maid him my fallow in this ring. 

Doug. Virgilf 112, 50. 


-Half myndlea agaitie scho langis saro 
For tyll enquire, and here the sege of Troye, 

And m ane stare him liehaldis for joye. 

Ihid., 102, 22. 

Dtmena is used in both places, Virg. 

MINENT, a. Oorr. from E. minvie, Ettr. 
For. 

“ They then spak amane themsels for five or six 
minenia ; — an’ at fast the judge tauld me, that the pro« 
sccution against me was drappit for the present.” 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 25. 

To Ming, Myng, Minx, v. n. To mix, to 
mingle, Lanarks. ; [mma?, Shetl.] 

— “Throw the negligence and avirice of the wir- 
karis and golde smithis, the said siluer gevin to thaim 
es mynging with laye k vther stuife [stuff] that is put 
in the said work.” Pari. Ja. 111., A. 1473, Acts, Bd. 
1814, p. 10. 

Mino, 5. A mixture, Peebles. 

“We have heard of some managers of stock in a 
neighbouring county having, this season, salved their 
flocKs with various sorts of mixtures, in none of which 
tar is an ingredient. — Those minga do not clot the 
fleece as tar does, and of course, when the wool is 
greased with them, the process of manufacturing is 
rendered easier.” Caled. Mere. Deo. 4, 1823. 

[Minkster, 8, A mixture, ibid.] 

A.-S. meneg-enf meng^a% miscere ; [Isl. menga^ to 
mix, mengunt mixture.] V. Mbno, v. 

MINIKIN (pron. meenikin)^ s, A term used 
to denote any thing that is very small, 
Fife. 

Minikin, adj. Of the smallest size; as, a 
minikin prein^ i.e., the smallest that is made, 
while one of the largest size is denominated 
a cor kin prein ^ S. 

In regard to simiification, the most natural origin 
would seem to be Teut. wm, minus, whence minck-en^ 
minuere, diminuorc, as Isl. mynk-a^ id., from minm^ 
minor. It may, however, be worthy of remark, that 
in form our term closely corresponds with Teut. min- 
neken^ Venus, arnica, corculum ; blaudientis particula, 
says Kilian. This term, however, is a diminutivs 
from minne^ Belg. wiw, primarily denoting love, and 
secondarily a wet-nurse, from the tenderness of her 
affection to the child that is nourished at her breast. 
Sewel gives minnekindj a nurse-child, as if it were dif- 
ferent from minnekyiiy a Cupid. But, for the reason 
assimed above, we are inclined to view them as ori- 
ginmly the same. V. the termination Kin. 

[MINISTERS, s. pi. Small spiral shells 
found on the sea shore, Shetl.] 

pvnNISTfiR’S MARK, «. A mark on' 
sheep ; both ears are cut off, Shetl.] 

MINK, 8. 1. A noose, Aberd.; nearly synon 

with MunkSf q. v. Munkie^ Meams. 

He— sits him down iipo’ the bink, 

An’ plaits a theet, or mends a mink. 

To sail an after use. 

W. Beattie's Tales, p. 81. 

[To Mink, To Mink up, v. a. To coil a rope 
in the hand; as, “wimA up the tether,’^ 
Banffs.] 
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[MINKIN-UP, Minkan-cp, s. The act of 
coiling a rope in the hand, ibid.] 

[MINN, «. A strait or sound between is- 
lands, having a strong current running 
through it ; as ‘‘ Swarback’s Minn ” bet- 
ween Vemuntry and Muckle Roe, Shetl. Isl. 
munni, a mouth.] 

MINNE, V. a. 

Blithe weren thai alle, 

And inerkes gnn thai minne ; 

Toke leve in the halle, 

Who might the childe winne. 

Sir Trisircni, p. 35. 

“ Apparently from MitUj to offer.— I'liey began to 
offer marks or money. ’* Gl. It seems rather to signify, 
contribute ; as allied to Isl, mymLiiy procurare, from 
mundf dos, pecunia. Tout, miiynigh-ent communicare, 
participare. 

[MINNEER, s. A great noise, Baiiffs.] 

[To Minneer, V. n. To make a great noise : 
part. pr. minmeran^ used also as a ibid.] 

MINNIE, Minny, 5. 1. Mother; now used 

as a childish or fondling term, S. 

Sen that I horn was of my minniCf 

I nevlr wouit an utlier but vou. 

Clerk y Evergreetty ii. 19. 

2. The dam, among sheep, S. 

— ** A lost sheep — comes bleating back a* the gate 
— to the very gair where it was lambed and first fol- 
lowed its minny.'* Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 280. 

[3. A grandmother, Slietb] 

This word, although now only in the mouths of the 
vulgar, is undoubtedly very ancient. It is nearly 
allied to Belg. minney a nurse ; a wet nurse ; rnhitic^ 
moeTy a nursing mother ; minne-vadevy a foster-father. 
This is to be traced to minney love, as its origin ; minn- 
tUy to love. Tent. Minne is also the name of Venus. 
Correspondent to these, we have Alem. min no y love, 
MinnSy Venus. Meer-minne, a Siren, min-oony to lovci ; 
Su.-G. minn-ay id., also to kiss. Hence Fr. mignouy 
mignoty mignardy terms of endearment. This designa- 
tion is thus not only recommended by its antiquity, 
but by its beautiful expression. Lorn and Mother are 
used as 83rhon. terms. Can any word more fitly express 
the tender care of a mother, or that strength of affec- 
tion which is due from a child, who has been nourished 
by the very substance of her body? It must be 
observed, however, that Isl. manna is used in the 
same sense as S. minnie. Manna dicunt pueri pro 
maertcula. G. Andr., 175. 

Minnie^s Bairn. The mother's favourite, S. 

** There is many folk, they have ay a faoe to the old 
company, they have a face for godlie folk, and they 

, have a mce for persecutors of goalie folk, and they will 
be Daddie's BairnSy and Minnieh Bairns both. They 
will be Prelats bairns, and they will be Malignant’s 
Wms, and th^ will be the people of God's bairns.” 
Mich. Bruce’s Soul-Coniirmation, p. 8. 

[Minnie's ^ Dawtie. Same as Minnie's 
Bairn, Clydes. V. Dawtie.] 

To Minnie Lambs. To join each lamb, belong- 
ing to a flock, to its own dam, after they 
have been separated for some time ; Loth. 

VOL. IIL 


It is given as a proof of the aociiracy of a shepherd’s 
acquaintance with liis Hock, how incredible soever it 
may seem to t1io.se who are strangers to a pastoral life 
that, after the lambs have been separated fi'om the 
ewes, he can minnie ilka latnh. 

Minnie’s Mouthes, A ])hraso used to de- 
note those wlio must be wheedled into any 
nieasnre by kindness. 

“1’he solistations, protestations and promises of 
great reward, often used since the beginning of the 
Parliament, arc beie againe enlarged amply, and en- 
gyred finely for sonpling such with 8iieetie.s, as they 
take to bo Minnit‘\'i mnntht s," (’oursc of t'onformitie, 
p. 9.3. 

Alem. min/irfio is rendered suavissime, Scbiltcr ; so 
that it seems tloiibtful, whether the phrase, rnhinie's 
7nouth'>Sy refers to the imlulgiuice given by a fond 
mother, or literally respects sweetness, as oipiivalent 
to the K. phrase, “ having a sweet tooth.” 

MINNOYT, part. pa. Annoyed ? 

Suppose. 11 chiel wotiM be a po»*.l, 

An’ is nil i’ lln^ least ttiinnnt/fy 
Tho’ wise Ibwk say h»? is begoyt, 

Or .something worse : 

To him tlie dogs may tliuii be hoyt 
VVi’ a’ tiicir force, 

Tayli>r's Scots Poems, p. 8. 

[MINN YlK)J.E.,.y. All old form of Maybole, 
a town in Ayrsirre, noted in tlu* old nur- 
sery rhyme — 

* .lobn Smilli o’ Miimybole, 

( 'an In sbae a w loal (" 

‘ Y lis imleeil an’ lb:it. I c.aii. 

As wuel as oiiy miui.’ 

‘ An' tu .shan’t, slia(‘’t wed, 

('a’ a nail in ilka lied ; 

Pit a b*af licr <m I lie tiic, 

Mak it slievn to speil ;i brao ; 

Ca’ ta, ea’ la, ca’ ta !’ 

CW ta, drive it on. 

Thi.s rhyme \va.s common in Ayrs. about thirty years 
ago, and from its .structiu i; mii.Mt Is; of gnjat antiquity. 
It is childish enough a.s a rliynn;, but when snoken by 
a mother or a niirse and suitably acteil on the tender 
soles of infancy, it m:ver failed to please and amuse.] 

MINSIIOCH (gntt.), ‘‘A fomule goat 
two years old Gall. Eneyel. 

Gael. minnHaghy “a young slic-goat,” Sebaw. Mhm- 
nan signifies a kid ; Ir. -minnKn, inmnnan, id. Gael, 
and Ir. mion is a term signifying small, little, frequently 
entering into tin; composition of words, as mionainieisy 
small eattlc. Sagh. in both languages, denotes a bit<;h ; 
thus mionsagh might literally signify, a little bitch. 
But tho origin is more probably B. m////, a kid 
(Armor, id.), whence ?/?//////////, and mynneny hoedulus 
et hadula ; Davies. The last syllable of Minshorh may 
be merely the mark of diminution, with « intervening 
euphoniae vauna. 

To MINT, Mynt, V. n. 1. To aim, to take 
aim, to intend, A. Hor. (U. Grose, 

Tharo thai layid on ihium* <lynt for dynt, 

Thai inyst hot sdrlyn liiai waM mynt. 

Wyntnum, viii. lb, 200. I hid., ix. 27. 408. 

8o that the st.ine In; at liis fommi tluew 
Fayiitiy tlirow out tin; vodc ami wai.st arc flew ; 

Ne wont it all tho sjwo, as ho did mynty 
Nor, as he etlit, perlurny.st not tho dynt. 

/Jong. Firgil, 446, 9. 

M 2 
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For oft 

Tliere as I inytU full sore, 1 smytc hot soft. 

Kiny's Qitoivy iii. 32. 

i.e., where, I threaten to give a severe blow, I strike 
softly. 

“For the Lords rebukes ar ever effeetuall, he niyu- 
teth not against his enemies, bot he layeth on.” Bruce’s 
Eleven Serin., 1591, Sign. S. 3, a. 
i. e. he never takes aim, tvic/ujut also striking. 

At the lyowii oft he myutj 
But ever he lepis fro his dynt. 

So tliat 110 strako on him lygkt. 

Ywainc^ Ritson^s R.M.R.^ i. 104. 

Here it is the pret. 

Mr. MaePheraon views the word, in this sense, as 
allied to Su.-Cr. nmati-a^ Isl. mid id. collirieare. 

0. E. mente. “I mente^ I gesso or ay me to hytte a 
thyng that I shote or thro we at ; Je esme. — I dyd 
meut. at a fattc buckc, but I dyd hyt a pricket ; Jo 
esmoye a vug gras dayii, mays ic assciiay vug sail laiit.” 
Palsgr., B. iii., F. 299, b. 

2. To atteiiiiit, to endeavour, S. 

This seems the meaning of the following passage : — 
'rhau Svhir (lolograce, for grief his gray ene bryiit, 

Wod wraith ; and the wynd his haudis can wryng. 

Yit makes he mery magry, quhasa inyutf 
Said, I sail bargano abyde and ane end bryng. 

iJdican and Gal.^ iii. 10. 

“ Oiler,” (Jl. But the line most probably should be 
road thus— , 

Yit makis ho mery, magry (juhasa m^'iit. 
i.e., wliosoever should attempt the contrary ; or, 
whosoever should oppose him. 

1 sail an is viynt 

Stand ol' far, and keik thuim to ; 

As I at hamo was wont. 

Pcblis to the Playt st. 4. 

“It is here alone, 1 tliink, we might learn from 
Canterbury, yea, from the Pope, yea, from the 
Turks or Pagans, modesty and manners ; at least 
their deep reverence in the house they call Ood’s 
ceases not till it have led them to the adoration of 
the timber and stones of tJie place. We are here 
so far the other way, that our rascals, without shame, 
in great number.^, makc.s such diii and clamour in the 
house of tlie true God, that if they minted to use the 
like behaviour in my chamber, I would not be content 
till they were down the stairs.” Baillie’s Lett., i, 96. 

He speaks of the Assembly at Glasgow in 1G38. 

This sense also occurs in 0. E. “ Myntyn or ame to 
wor or assayeu. Attempto.” Prompt. Parv. 

3. To mint at a thing, to aim at it, or to make an 
attempt, S. A. Bor. Lincolns. 

Tlie las.ses wha did ot her graces niinty 
Ha’e by her death their boimiost pattern tint. 

Ramsay’s Poems ^ ii. 19. 

I find the phrase, to mint al^ used by Sir H. Con- 
stable, an unworthy Yorkshireman, who acted as a spy 
during the gi’eat insurrection in the north of England, 
A. 1569-70. 

“ He would liave had me to have prevented the en- 
terprise, and to have taken it to England, but I tould 
him if I shuld mynt at it and mis, so should I utterly 
undo myself, and never after be able to do him plea- 
sure.” Sadler’s Papers, ii. 112. 

4. To mint to^ was foimerly used in tho same 
sense. 

“If you mint to any such thing, expect a short 
deposition ; and if the burrows he overthrown, that 
they cannot remove you, be assured to be removed out 
of their hearts for ever.” Baillie’s Lott., i. 51. 


A.-S. ge-mynt-atit disponere, statuere. This v. may 
be viewed as a frequentative from Alem. mein-en^ 
intendere, to mean. For meint-a, gimeint-a, occur in 
the same sense. V. Schilter, p. 67o. 

5. To mint with is used to denote the object 
with which an aim is taken. 

The bride she minted wV a bane, 

And grill’d [girn’d] at me becau.se I said it, 

Blie said, .says she, say that again. 

And I’se gar you make ae thing twa o’t. 

Herd's Coll, ii. 217. 

i.e., “ She took aim at me with, a bone, as threatening 
to throw it.” 

Mint, Mynt, ». 1. Au aim. 

Now hendis he vp his burdoim with ane mynt, 

On syde he bnidi.s for to eschew the dynt. 

Doug, Virgil, 142, 2. 

Yit, (luod Expericnco, at tlieo 
Mflk inony mhUs I may. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 83. 

“ He makes ill mints, spoken of one that hath given 
shrewd suspicions of ill designs.” Rudd. 

A fill fel ?nynt to him he made, 

He bigaii at tho shulder-blade, 

And witli his pawm al rate he downs, &c. 

Ywaine, E. M, R., i. 110. 

' 2. An atteiu])!, S. 

“But now alas! you are forced to behold bold mints 
to draw her [the ohurch] off the old foundation to the 
sandy heapes of humane wlsdome. ” Epistill of a Chris- 
tian Brother, 4624, p. 8. 

Dear friend of mine I ye but o’er meikle reoso 
The lawly mints of my poor moorland muse. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 393. 
Alem. meint^a, intentio, Schilter. 

3. Apparently used in the sense of E. threat, 

“ Ho grautit that he gaif him ignorantly a my}it of 
ano cuf, & tuechit him tnarewith.” Aberd. Reg., A. 
1560, V. 24. 

To MINT, V, n. To insinuate, to hint, to 
commiiiiicate by inueudo, Ayrs. 

“ The Doctor has been minting to me, that there is 
au address from Irvine to thcTQueen ; and he being so 
near a neighbour to your town, has been thinking to 
pay his rcspccs with it, to see her near at hand.” 
Blackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 369. 

Alem. gi-mein-en, communicare ; pret, gi-meinUi, 

MINUTE, «. The first draught of a writing, 
I S. 

** Minute — tho first draught of any agreement in 
wilting ; this is common in the Scottish law : as. Have 
you inacle a minute of that contract ?” Johns. Diet. 

To MiNtTiE, V, a. To take short notes, or 
make a first draught of any writing, S. 

[MINVID, 8, Dusk, darkness. ‘‘7b see 
through ndnvidj^ to see in the dark ; Isl- 
minnrj Dan. mindre^ minus nocere videbatur. 
Gl. Orku. and SIietL] 

[To MINX, V, a. To mix, to mingle, Shetl. 
Isl. mengay Dan. mewnge^ id.] 

[MIOL, Mioling, 3. The cry of a cat, or of 
a tiger.] 
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[MIBAKEL (accent on second syllabic with 
a long and broad), s. A mockery, a derisive 
spectacle, Sheth Dan. mirakel, id.] 

To MIBD, V, n, 1. To meddle, {o iutenneddle, 
to attempt, S. B. 

*TiB iiae to mird with uiico fouk ve see, 

Nor is the blear drawn easy o’er tier ee. 

Rosa's Jftiemur, p. 91. 

Thus dainty o’ honours and siller I’ve tint ; 

Wi* lasses I ne’er mean to mird or to mell. 

Jamu'son's Pojmliir ii. 33.5. 

“I gtirred my owne minde to find out wiiat so 
notable a slip that could bee, which hee had so sin- 
gularly noted. But in my dulnes could see nothing, 
except that there perhaps he thought some occasion 
might be catched to calumniat, or that there was 
ministred to him some matter of mirdhuj,^* Forbes, To 
a l^cusant, p. 27. 

Shall we suppose that it was originally applied to 
acts of hostility,; as allied to Isl. mt/rd-a^ occiilte in- 
terimere ? 

[2. To coax, to fawn upon one ; to be olHci- 
ously kind towards ; as, Aye, ye dinna 
mird about her for nacthing,’^ Ayrs.] 

3. To make amorous advances; to toy in an 
amorous manner, Diimfr.; as, ‘‘ A/mf wi’ 
your m’alks, ye sniatchet.” 

This is merely a secondary soiiHe of 3//rd, to at- 
tempt. But Gael, mirag, signifies play, and miragne.h, 
sportful ; mear^ merry, wanton ; whence, as would 
seem, immenrt and wiirt^ gaming, play. 

[Mirpin’, Mirdino, 8, Coaxing, fawning 
upon, officious kindness, Ayrs. Used also 
as an adjJ\ 

To MIRE, V. a. To entangle in a dispute, S. 

They finding themselves wired^ stood not to deny 
it.” Society Con tendings, p. 194. 

The V. to Bog, is used in the same sense. 

MIRE-BUMPER,*. The bittern, S. Ardca 
stellaris, Linn. 

It seems denominated from the noise which it makes ; 
K, humpt to make a loud noise. This Johns, dewives 
from liat. homh^m, which indeed <lenotcs a buzzing 
noise, also, that made by a trumpet. But the term is 
perhaps more immediately connected with Isl. hrmip-o, 
pavire, to beat or strike against ; hompst a stroke, ictus, 
allisio, G. Andr. 

This bird seems to receive its name for the same 
reason, in a variety of languages. In the South of 
B. it is called hvtterhvmpf cp the humping hutour or 
bittern; in the North, mirearumf Gl. Grose-; the 
drum of the mire : Sw. roerdnmif rohrtrummel., either 
«from roer, a reed, and trumma^ drum, tnAnla, to lieat 
the drum ; Teut. roer^domp^ roer-trompe^ id. Kilian. 
Ch roer may, as Ihre conjectures, be from A.-S. nter-en^ 
to bry as an ass. In Germ, it is called vMsskuhe^ q. 
cow of the mo86, from the resemblance of its noise to 
that of bellowing. V. Mo.ss-Bummer. 

MIRE-SNIPE, 8, 1 . The snipe ,Scolopaxgalli- 
nago, Linn. Isl. myr anippe^ id. 

2. An accident, Strathmore ; “ I met wi’ a 

rniremipe,^' 

Wh^ce this metaph. use of the E. word has origin-, 
ated, it is hard to say ; as I find nothing analogous in 


any other dialect. Pcrb.jp.s it may be meant to express 
the idea of cntanglonienl in difiiciilty, as w’c say of one 
that he is imrf tl : aiul this ofit n literally befalls him 
who pursues the '■n/pr. Or, as denoting something 
unoxpeeted, eaji it ivler to tlio sudden spring of this 
bird from miry lu-d y 

The sui|)e, rmisctl hy tin- rarlv Inweller, 

Starts liai^ tin* slimy tlrain. — 

Jhiriil '■ion's p. 1.50. 

Or may it refer to tl)e .snija*, u hieh lives on gnats and 
otlier small inser ts, 1} ijig in wait for them, with open 
'•'ak.s ? As it rce<.‘ivi‘,s its l'’r*. n;mic becrasHe from this 
Tjnnstance, the sanie etymon is given of its Tent, 
me, sntppr, th rm. Su.-(1. snarppa ; some 

riving these from //t Mi,f(>br, rostrum, others from 
opp-iN, srfnn'pjnt, to eateh, t<» lay holJ of. 

To CATf 'll A M I KFSMl’F. To gut into il bog, 
to niiro oiu*’s sulf, Selkirks. 

[llIHtJE, .s. A iiniltli udo, crowd, Shutl. Isl, 
meryd, id.] 

I MIRK, MvitK, MEitK, (iilj. 1. Dark. 

Ami the vnjrk: iiyrht sinldaiily 
llyiii partyil IVa hys »:iim]>aiiy. 

I !'/////( -//•//, vi. 13. 103. 

Amaug the sidiaddois and the sknggis incrk 
The hell hound is herd lliy ymde and herk. 

JJoot;. I'iriiil, 172 , 8 . 

Isl. rnnrl'i\ mgrl', nwvrk'y S. A. wirk\ S. B. 

rndrky A. Bor. id. 

2. It is 1180(1 ill 1*10 sonso of dtiskisli, and as 
distingnisliod from </<//•/,; 

At length tin* sun do.'-, wear down low - 
’I'he. Kmhriivh wives ov. “ hrt us 
‘‘ And onr wavl; ; 

“ Tis after six, and ml;/, does grow ; 

“ ’Twill sv)<>n !»' 

Thv Jliij, st. 100. 

Both myrli'r and itn/rh <»ecur in (). K. “ Morke 
or dirke. TenebrosiiH. M nrknnaso or dirkenesse. 
Toiicbrosikus.” J’rompt. I’arv. 

Dan. mod'k is explained “ (lu.ski.s]i,” as well as 
“dark;” Wolff. 

Mii:k, Mirke, Myimvi:, s. I. D.irkness. Jn 
the inni'k^ or inirk, S. in darknoss. 

For sen ye maid tlie Faip a King, 

In Rome 1 « f.wld get, na liiguing 
Hot hyde. me in tin* mirkr. 

J.i iidsuff's S. l\ !(., ii. 136. 

It is undoubtedly in the .same sense that R. Brunno 
use.s in rnirke, ]). 170, althcmgh Hcarnc c>c[»l. it, “by 
mark.” 

A werreour that wei-e wys, desecyt said eiier drede, 

W’ele more on the nyghl, than o|'oii the day, 

/« 7 )iirkr witliouteii sight wille emys niak affray. 

Leg. (ntngSy i.e., cnemie.s. 

2. Mental darkness. 

— “ The ininistcriH of inirkncs^ knawing in thair 
auin conscicnci.s that thair maist vngodlie orofessiono 
is contrarc not onlie to the. authoritic of the rialic scrip- 
ture, and dcfinitioiiiR of tin? tleinTall eoncilcs, hot also 
to the iudgement and aggreance of al catholik doctoris 
that eucr hea bene s<*n the dayia of our Saluiour: they 
labore vith al diligen<.?e, that thair doctrine cium nouer 
in discusaion, iu.st tryal, and examination, auppressand 
sa far aa thay may, al hukes quhilk are vryttin for 
confutatione of aik erroria.” Nicol Bume, Dcdic. to 
the King’s M. 

A.-S. ynyrcey Su.-(I. rnoerkrr, Dan. rnorrker, lal 
myrkury id. 
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To Mirk, v. a. To darken. 

Deep in a glen, a buriiie winds its way, 

Where saughs and osiers mirk the face o’ day. 

Poetical Miuitnioiy p. 45. 

Isl. myrk-ttf Su.-O. moerk^a, foermoerk-a^ obacurare. 

Mirke is used by Lydgate, as a v, a, “1 myrke, I 
darke, or make darke Palsgr. iii., F. 301, a. 

To Mirken, Myrkyn, v. n. To grow dark. 

Bot now this dolorous wound sa has me dycht, 

That al thing dynmiis and myrbuys me about. 

Doug. Virgil^ 396, 11. « 

Sw. moerkna, id. tenebrescere, Seren. 

This merely resembles the form of the Dan. v. n. 
moerkn-a. Det moerhieay it grows dark. 

Mirklins, adv. In the dark, S. B. V. 
Ling, term, 

M1RKNE8S, 8 , Darkness. 

—Thai slew thaim euirilkan, 

Owtane Makdowell him allan, 

That eschapyt, throw gret slycht, 

And throw the myrknes oflF the nycht. 

Barbour, v. 106, MS. 

[Mirknin, s. Twilight, gloamiii, Shetl.] 

Mirk Monanday, A day of uncommon 
darkness, often referred to in the conversa- 
tion of old people, S. * 

‘'In 1652,— a total eclipse of the sun— happened, — 
on Monday the 24th of March, which hence received 
the appellation of Mirk Monday,^^ Edin. Rev., June, 
1818, p. 29. 

MIBKIE, Mirky, adj. ‘‘Smiling, hearty, 
merry, pleased ; mirky as a mauMn, merry 
as a hare,” S. B. 

For tho’ ye wad your gritest art employ, 

That mirky face o’ yours betrays yourjoy. 

Shirre/a* Poems, p. 31. 

“The third wis — as mirkit as a maukin at the start, 
an’ as wanton as a speanin lamb.” Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 7. 

It IS used in the same sense in Fife and South of S. 

This might at first seem to be radically the same with 
E. smirk. But A.-S. merc-an, is used in the sense of 
tricari, to jest and toy, to shew tricks. It may, how- 
ever, more properly be traced to A.-S. murga, hilaris. 
Lye ; myrey, myrg, jucunditas. 

Sibb. views it as radically the same with smirky, 
which is from A.-S. smerc-an, subridere. But as the 
8 seems to enter into tho original form of this word, 
perhaps the former is from A. -S. my rig, merry, pron. 
hard, or from myrg, pleasure. 

MIRKLES, s. pL The radical leaves of 
Fucus esculentiis, eaten in Orkney. 

[To MIRL, V. n. To move round rapidly, to 
dance, Shetl.] 

Mirlego, 8. A small upright spinning-wheel, 
Meanis; so called from the quickness of 
its motion, q. what goes merrily. 

Mirlygoes, Merligoes, 8. pi. It is said 
that one’s eyes are in the mirlygoes^ when 
one sees objects indistinctly, so as to take 
one tiling for another, S. 


Sure Major Weir, or some sic warlock wight, 

Has hung beguilin’ glamour o'er your sient ; 

Or else some kittle cantrip thrown, I ween, 

Has bound in mirlygoes my ain twa een. 

0 Ferguseon’a Poms, it 86. 

Look round about, ye’ll see ye’re farther north 
By forty miles and twa this side the Forth : 

The mirligoes are yet before your e’en, 

And paint to you the sight you’ve seen the streen. 

. Mori8on*8 Poems, p. 134. 

Fergusson seems to allude to some popular idea that 
the merlygoes are the effect of incantation. 

A.-S. maerlic, bright, q. dazzled with brightness. 
Perhaps rather q. merrily go, because when the faculty 
of Bight is disordered, objects seem to dance before the 
eyes. 

MIRL, 8. A crumb, S. B. niVi, S. A. Bor. 
V. Muble. 

[To Mirl, V. a. To crumble, Clydes.] 

[To MIRL, Makl, V. a. To speckle, to spot, 
to marble, Clydes., Berths.] 

Mtrles, Marls, s. pi. The measles, Aberd.; 
elsewhere nirles. Fr. morbilles. 

Miblie, Mibley, adj. Speckled, S. O. 

What woe 

Gars thee sit mourning here below. 

And rive thy mirley breast t 

A WUsm'a Poems, 1790, p. 188. 

Mirley-bkeasted, adj. Having the breast 
speckled, S. 

Now on the budding slaethom bank 
She spreads her earl v blossom ; 

And wooes the mirly-breasted birds 
To nestle in her bosom. 

TannahilVs Poems, p. 151. 

Mirlit, Mirlet, MERLED,par<.;>a. “Varie- 
gated with small interwoven spots;” waved 
with various colours, Clydes. 

There ware an’ hairst ilk ither hawse, 

Upon the self-sam tree ; 

An’ spread their robe 0’ mirlet hues, 

Outover fell and lee. 

Ballad, Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 829. 
Corr. from E. marbled. 

[To MIRR, V. n. To tremble, vibrate, thrill, 
Shetl.] 

MIRREITIS, s. p^. Merits. 

— Lyk martiris killit, off quhome the mvrreUis rysis 
Sancti.s in hoviii- 

ColkeXbie Sow, v. 822. 

V. also V. 909. 

MIRROT, 8. A carrot, S. B. Daucus car*- 
ota, Linn. Meeran signifies a carrot, Aberd. ; 
Mirran, Buchan. 

Gael, miuron, id. ; miuron geal, a parsnip ; Shaw. 
This is q. a white carrot ; greaf signifying whilA 
This is the only term uara for thic^ root among the 
vulgar in Sutherland, who do not speak Gaelic ; also, 
in Boss-shire. 

It is pure Gothic. Su.-G. morrot, id. Linn, writes 
it morot, Flor. Suec., 237. Ihre views it as denomi- 
nated, either from its red colour, morroed, denoting a 
brownish colour, or from mor, marshy gronnd, because, 
he says, it delights in marshy places. Lye mentions 
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A.-S. mora, as denoting a root ; Add. Jun. Etym. 
Aelfric tendemtocUdrnora, cariota, [by L. carota, Somn.] 
This seems to signify, the wood-root, from wea/r/, sylva, 
a wood, a forest ; as fM-mora, a parsnip, q. the held- 
root. 1 am, ther^ore, inclined to differ from the learne<l 
IhrOi as to the etymon of Morrod, as he prefers tliat 
from mor, a marsh. It seems rather to mean, the red 
root ; especially as Germ, mor, signifies fuscus. 


MISBEH ADDEN, part, pa, 1. A misbehad-^ 
dm word, a term or expression that is iinbe- 
coming or indiscreet, such as one is apt to 
utter in anger, S. 

A.-S. mis and beheaUUny wary, from hehmtd-eny at- 
tendere, also oavere, q. a word spoken incautiously. 


2. Ill-natured, as, misbehadden geit,” a child 
that is very ill-trained, S. B. ; from mis 
and A.-S. behealdran, as signifying custo- 
dire. 


To MISCALL, Misoa*, v, a, 1. To call names 
to ; to rate, to scold, S. 

** Christ and Antichrist arc both now in the camp, 
and are come to open blows : Christ’s poor ship saileth 
in the sea of blood, the passengers are so sea-sick of a 
high fever, that miscall one another.” Ruther- 
ford’s Lett., P. ii. ep. 52. 

“They began to miaca* ane anither like kail- wives.” 
Journal from London, p. 8. 

[2. To mispronounce, to read imperfectly or 
carelessly, S.] 

[Misoa’er, 9, An imperfect or careless 
reader, S.] 

[MISCHANCY, adj, 1. Unlucky, unfor- 
tunate, dangerous^ Clydes., Loth. 

2. Inauspicious, causing or likely to cause 
unhappiness, ibid. 

This terra occurs twice in Douglas’s Virgil. V. 
Myschanoy.] 

MISCHANT, Meschant, adj, 1. Wicked, 
evil, naughty. 

“Conarus heirand thir wourdis said. How dar ye 
miechafU fulis pretend sic thyngis aganis me and my 
Mruandis.’* Bellend. Chron., v. c. 6. Viri omnium 
impudentissimi. Boeth. 

Mischant instrumentis, as thei^ twenty years 
byipne, so to this day, misleads so the court, that 
nowing can be got done for that poor prince.” 
Baillie^ Lett., i. 336. 

2. It seems to be used in the sense of false. 

I purpois not to mak obedience • 

To sic mischant Musi.s na Mahumetrie, 

Afoir time usit into poetrie. 

L^d8ay*H WarkiSy 1592, p. 4. 

msseharUy id. Perhaps the Fr. may be a corr. 
from Lat. mentiordriy to lie. 

Misohakt, Mtshant, 8. A wretch, a worth- 
less person. 

Mischievous mUhanty we shall mell 
With laidly language, loud and large. 

Polwarty Watson's Col.y iii. 6. 

**As to the care they professed of the King’s pre- 
servation, any man might conjecture how he should be 


preserved by them, who exiled his graiidfathor, mur- 
dered his father, — and now at last had unworthily out 
oif his undo and Regent, by sulx)rniug a mischant to 
kill him treadioroiujly.” S[)ot«wood, p. 238. 

[Misohanter, s, a worker of mischief, an 
evil-doer, hence, Auld Mmdianter, a name 
for the devil, Ayrs., Gl. Pickeii. 

This term must not be coufoundod with viUhantery 
i.e., mis-anntery misadventure, misfortune, q. v.J 

MlSOHANiLiE,MKSClliVNTLiE,a(/i'. Wickedly. 

Wee, mescJiantliCy haiie, re-admitted Mosso, 

Which, happilie, was from our whohlor shaken. 

Jlp. Fori^y FnbuliiSy 163. 

“ Mr. Blair, Mr. Dickson, and Mr. Hutcheson, were, 
without all cause, mischnutly abused by his [Sytlscrf’s] 
pen, without the resentment of the state, till his 
Majesty him self commanded to silence him.” Baillie’s 
Lett., ii. 454. 

Mischantnesse, s. Wickedness. 

“So they for their greater satisfaction, and con- 
tentment, delight to play out tlieir sccatio ; — which 
1 confosse is so profound and dce[) a folly, and mis- 
chant)u‘ssey that I can by no means sound it,” Ac. 
Hume’s Hist. Doug., p. 163. 

Mischan-pratt, j?. a mischievous trick. 
Loth, properly mischant pratt, Y, Pu.\TT. 
S. B. say an iU pi^ait, id. and ill-praittijy 
mischievous. 

Mischant Youtiiek. A very bad smell. 
This term is used both in the N. and W, of 
S. also in Loth. 

Fr. meschant odeuTy id. 

* MISCHIEF, (often misslmff ) s, 1. A 
vexatious or ill-deedie person ; as, “ Ye’re 
a perfect mischief^' S. 

[2. A severe hurt or injury. To play the 
misshUff wi,'* to completely spoil or confuse, 
Clydes.] 

3. Equivalent to “ the devil as, He’s 
gain to the mischief as fast as he can,” S. 

To MISCHIEVE, r. a. To hurt, S.B. 

[Misghievin, Mlsciiievan, 8 , Injury, the 
act of injuring; a severe iiijiuy; a cruel 
beating, Banffs., Clydes.] 

MISOOMFIST, adj. Nearly suffocated 
with a bad smell, Fife ; Scomfisty synon. 

MISCONTENT, adj. Dissatisfied. 

“ He [the earl Traquair] renounces his commission, 
and none miscontenty and shortly thereafter rides back 
to the king.” Spalding, i. 201. 

[Miscontentit, adj. Discontented, dissatis- 
fied, S.] 

Miscontentment, 8 , A ground of discon- 
tentment or dissatisfaction ; Fr. mesco^itent- 
ment. 
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** It pleased his majesty to send thir miscontentmetUs 
in paper with the lords Lyndsay and Loudon, and to 
report the combinators reasons in write, with their 
reasons why the nobles and others, whom liis majesty 
sent for in particular, came not to him, according to 
their bounden duty,” Spalding, i. 184. 

To MISCOOK, V. a. 1 . To dress food im- 
properly, S. 

2. Metaph. to mismanage any business; as, 

Ye’ve miscookit a’ your kail S. 

[MIS-DEEDY, Mis-Deedte, adj. Mis- 
chievous, ill-set, Clydes., Banffs.] 

MISDIMABLE, adj. 

** It W'as a gay bit mmlhnahle house, wi’ a but and 
a ben, an’ a tiieside,” &c. H. Blyd’s Contract, p. 5. 

Q. a liouHo not to V>e mmlecmcdf or desi)ised. For 
the narrator is often made to say the contrary of what 
he means. 

* To MISDOUBT, V. a. 1. To doubt, to 
distrust, S. ; used also by old E. Avriters. 

** ‘ I should do as certainly, bating sickness or death, 
as that two and two make four.’ ‘Aweel, Mr. Owen*? 
resumed the citizen, — ‘I dinna wistlovhf ye, and 1*11 
prove it, sir.’” Rob Roy, ii. 200. 

“If yon lads stand to their tackle,— we’ll hae some 
chance o’ getting our necks out o’* the brecham again ; 
but I inhdoubl them, — they hae little skill o’ arms.” 
Tales of my T.andlord, iii. 77. 

2. Used in a sarcastic sense, when the offer 
made is agreeable to him Avbo makes it, or 
suits his own interest. / dinna misdovht 
ye ; I have no hesitation as to your doing 
what you say, S. 

Misdoubt, Misdoot, s. Doubt, apprehen- 
sion, S. O. 

' 1 hae a wisdoot that a’sno right and sound wi’ her 
niair than wi’ him.” The Entail, ii. 284. 

MISERICOEDE, adj. Merciful, Fr. 

The Lord is nieike, and inerc’ifull is lice, 

Slaw to reiienije, and to forgiuo redie, 

Coui tcs and kinde till all men is the Iword, 

In all his warkes heo is vi isv riamle. 

Poms iiixtecnth Qmlnry^ ii. 1. 

How suld weo thanko that Lord I 

That was sa misei'icordt f 

Jbid.f p. 158. 

[MISERITIE, s. Misery. Lyndsay, Exper. 
and Court, 1. 2850.] 

MISERT, adj. Extremely parsimonious, 
Aberd., Clydes. 

Misertish, adj. Very avaricious, Gall. 

**Mi8erti8ht having the manners of a miser ; Gall, 
Encycl. 

[Misert-Pig, 8. A small earthenware ves- * 
sel, used by children for keeping their 
money, Banffs. ; same as pirlie-pig. 

To MISFARE, Mlsfayr, v. n. 1. To mis- 
carry ; [part. pa. misfame, pret. misfure.'] 


I haiie in ryme thus fer furth tane the cure, 

Now war I laith my lang XfihoMr mis/ure, 

Doug. Virgil, 272, 18. 
Fra this sair man now cummin is the King, 

Havand in myiid great murmour and moving ; 

And ill his hart greit havines and thocht ; 

Sa wantonly in vane al thing he wrocht^ 

And how the ciintrie throw nim was misifame. 

Throw yong counsel ; and wrocht ay as a bame. 

PrifM of Pehlis, i. p. 22. 

2. To fare ill, to be unfortunate. 

Erlis, Lords and Barons, hurt not your commons, 

In body, guidis, nor geir; 

Do ye the contrair, your hoiisis will mis fair. 

Poems, Sixteenth Century, p. 210. 
Mr. Todd has incorporated Misfart, “to be in an ill 
state,” as an E. word, from Gower. 

Mhfarin, S. B., signifies ill -grown. A.-S. mhfar^an, 
male evonire, perire, to go wrong. Somner. 

MISFALT, 8. Misdeed, improper conduct. 

“We desire nouthir the goddis nor men to tak on^ 
wraik — on you, and covatis nocht hot you to be peni- 
tent of you re misfalV Bcllend. T. Liv., p. 302. 

Fr. mesfaire, to misdo ; 0. Fr. merfaU, coupable, 
criminal ; Roquefort. 

[To MISFET, V. a. To offend, to incur one’s 
<Uspl ensure, Gl. Banffs.] 

[To MISFIT, V. a. 1. To mis-suit, to make 
clothes badly, or that don’t fit well to the 
body, Clydes, 

2, For misfoot; used when shoes or stockings 
made for a person don’t fit, or when a pair 
of shoes or stockings are not alike in size 
or shape, ibid.] 

* MISFORTUNE, 8. A soft term used to 
denote a breach of chastity, especially as 
announced by a third party, S. 

She wi’ a misfortnm met, 

And had a bairn. 

The Rarest Rig, st. 58. 

Misfortunate, adj. Unfortunate, S. 

“Your Lordship’s so early appearance for lenitie and 
mercy has gained you the sincere affection even of the 
misforiunaV' Culloden Pap., p. 478, 

“1 dinna bid ye mind what I said at our partin’ 
anent my poor father and that misfortunate lassie,” 
Heart M. Loth., iii. C8. 

“Laidlaw,*ye shall never rue your kindness o* 
heart and attentions to that puir misforimate baim.” 
Perils of Man, ii. 254. 

[MISFURE, Qfet. of Misfare^ q. v.] 

[Misfure,^ 8 . The name given to a boat that 
has perished at sea with its crew, ShetR 
Isl. misfor, a miscarriage, accident.] 

[To MISGAE, V. n. To miscarry, to 
wjong ; part. pa. misgaen. Banffs., Loti 
Clydes.] 

MISGAR, 8. A kind of trench, in sandy 
ground, occasioned by the wind driving 
away the sand; Orkn. and Shetl. 

Perhaps from Isl. delinqnere; misgifrd, 

delictum, used in a literal sense. 
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To MISGIE, V, n. To misgiv'e, S. 

To MISGOGGLE, v. a. To spoil, applied 
to any work ; as, lie’s fairly misgoijylit 
that job,” Teviotdale. 

Evidently a Variety of Mhtjnujtjle, q. v. 

[MISGROWN, adj. Stunted, ill-sliapetl, 
Ayrs., Banffs.] 

To MISGRUGGLE, Misguugle, v. a. 1. 

. To disorder, to rumple ; to liai id le ro ugl il y, S. 

“I took her by the bought o’ tho giirdy, an’ gar'«l 
her sit down by me; bat she bad mo had afV my hands, 
for I misyrugled a’ her apron.” Journal from London, 

p.8. 

2, To disfigure, to deform; often applied to 
the change of the countenance in conse- 
quence of grief or hard treatment, S. B. 

Now, waes mo for’t, our coiniuonweal 
Maist gars me greet. 

MisgrxujVd now, an’ torn to tlivunis, kc. 

Cock's Simple S/rains, p. 00. 
Miaffuyle seems to be a provincialism. 

“ There was not a doctor in I’ertli or Stirling would 
look near the poor lad, and I cannot blatno them ; for ,j 
Donald had been mUgiiyletl by one of tlioso doctors 
about Paris, and he swore ho would fling tho first into 
the loch that he catched beyond the Pass. ” ^Vuvorley, 
i. 279, 280. V. also Heart M. Loth., i. 202. 

It seems originally tho same with Bolg. 
to cniimple, to rufno, from krmh, a cruinplo ; Isl. 
ru-ek‘(if Lat. rug-a, id. It may, however, be allied to 
Isl. gruggt feces, grugg-ugr, feculcntus j grxtgga^ com- 
motare faeces, “to stir the grounds or sediment.” 
Mis seems redundant, as G niggle is synon. 

*To MISGUIDE, V, a, 1. To abuse, to 
spoil, S. 

2. To misspend, to waste, to squander, S. 

3. To use ill, to maltreat, S. 

Misguiding, The act or habit of wasting, 

S. 

He ne’er was gi’eii to sair misguklu , 

Blit coin his pouches woud na bide in, kc. Barns. 

Misgyding, 8. Mismanagement. 

Wo haue, then, ower giiid cans this day, 

Through misgydins to sjiill. 

Poems Sixteenth Cent. p. 353. 

To MISGULLY, v. a. To cut in a clumsy 
manner, to mangle in cutJlhg, Fife; q. to 
use the awMy or knife amiss; synon. Mar- 
gulyicy fuddle. 

MISHAD, preU Misdeineancd, acted im- 
properly, 

“And f either, gefe ony tyme had bene that we had 
tnUhad ws in that part, we hauc ane remissioune of his 
grace for all thingis before the day,” &c. Acts Ja. 
V.. 1626, Ed. 1814, p. 323. 

This term occurs in a very curious paper in defence 
of the Earl of Angus and those of his name, now pub- 
lished from the Eroords. 

Prom mia and had, the pret. of have, A. -S. mishah-. 
htride, male se habentes. 


MIbllAN TEU, MissiiaxteUjS. Misfortune, 
disaster, an unlucky cliauee; [a hurt, bruise, 
injury.] as, “a »mv S. 

l^)i- Jii'Vfr since ever they <*:iM me as thov ca’ nu*, 

Did -SIC a misliai* and in's/ofiifn- liefa’ me. 

Si.ni;/, /titss's ifi'/rnure, ]>. 133. 

Silib. has riglitly ob.scrvi.Ml that thi.s from Er. mfsa‘ 
venture^ q. iniM-aunter. For indeed it occurs in tho 
latter form in 0. K. 

I he, s'lirygt ydo to poiiereiiieii to sijehe m /si> u u( re turndo. 

It. Glour.^ j». 375. 

[To .Misn.vNTEit, t\ a. To spoil, hurt, injure, 
inanglo ; but generally implying the idea of 
arcident or aceidentally, Clydes., Banffs.] 

[Misii.vxTEH.VN, Misii.vxtehin, .9. A severe 
hurt or injiirv, mangling, Clydes., Banffs.] 

MI8ILVPBENS, s. Unfortunateness. 

“ .VTy heart pitied the man ; bc.sido other evils, tho 
misimppens of the affair, which could not he hy any 
hainl so comoassod as to giv > (lontent to all, made him 
fall in sueli danger of his M ajesty's mi.-iiiiterprctation, 
that no otljcr means w.a.s hd't him to piirclnse a good 
construction of his very fidelity.'* IViillie’s Lett., i. 

*117. 

MlSIIAltlUT, fHu •L pa. 

And 1 ag li.stlilo! ’ain* olrielie grume, 

Crap in tlie mud' me aikeii slok misluirrif. 

• /*i(lirc It/' Ifionmr, i. 10. 

It seems to mean, disconcerted, disappointed, q. 
tinhhiged^ from A.-S. nin, and ftrarro, a hingo. 

SibI). says, “perlia})s inn-scheiri', hollow and 
shattered.” He seems to r<‘f<*r to this very pa.ssag«*, 
and to view the term as a])plied hy Doug, to the tree, 
instead of tlic pm'son who took i-efiige in it. 

MISHMASH, Mismasiieuie, s. Whatever 
is in a huddled or confused state, S. Sn.-G. 
miskmaffl', V. Mt.xtie-m vxtie. 

MISK, s, [A low, wet, untilled piece of land.] 
Land covered with coarse, rough moorish 
grasses, Up]). Clydes.; otlun-wise d(‘Hned : 
‘‘A pieiM' of grouiifl partly earth, j)artly 
moss,” Ayrs. 

[In Ayrshire, th(' ivisk is iisually the propmly of 
neighbouring lairds or feuars. One vassal can, in terins 
of his title-<leeds, paie off the peats only ; another is 
confined to the .surface product —tlie hog-hay, &c., as 
winter fodder, or to the right of jiastnre under fixed 
limitations. Indeed, the rights of the //ed’ were al- 
ways clearly defined in tlie larks" of the adjoining 
lands. For example, in 1732, Mai ie Ibmtine. set or 
granted “ a Tack of hir land of the Brigend (in the 
parish of Loehwiiinoch), to John Kirkland, leseiving 
out the Tack the Six Falls of Wet-Misky" kc., kr., for, 
as the deed proceeds to tell, she intended “to plant 
trees on it.” 

“A low swampy valley, called tho Mtsk, intervenes 
between the hills and the more fertile lands in the 
pansh of Stevenstouu.” llohertsons History of 

Cuniiighaino. 1 i. -i. • 

This term has been traced to K. mUd. But it is 
evidently from 0. H. inmwg, moss. M mswg gaojn, also 
mlginjn, white, moss ; Owen. 

Mi.sk-6ba.ss, ». Tilt! (TvanH which grows on 
ground of this destu’iptioii, Ayrs. 
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To MISKBN, V, a. 1. Not to know, to be 
ignorant of, S. Yorks. 

n kuawU not the lynnage of Eiiee ? 

lay tniskennys Troy, tnat.nobyll ciete? 

Douff. Virgilf 30, 47. 

“Poor fowk’s frionds soon miskfn them.” Ram- 
say’s S. Prov., p. 68. 

2. To overlook, to neglect. 

The vane gloir that my tua hrethir takis in sic 
vane gentilncs, is the cause that thai Hchtlye fnr, 
trocht the quhilk arrogant mynde that thai haf con- 
sauit, thai mysken Ciod and man, quhilk is the oc- 
casione that I and thou sail neuyr get rcleif of our afHic- 
tione. Compl. S., p. 201, “ Mistake, ”(iL But this 

is not the sense. For this is nearly allied to Uchthje, 

“ He suddenly resolveth to do all that is commanded, 
and to forego every evil way, (yet much miahnning 
Christ Jesus) and so beginneth to take some courage to 
himself again, establishing his own righteousness.” 
Guthrie’s Trial, p. 89. 

“Found that it was not res jn (Heat a quoad such 
creditors who were not called, and were either in 
possession at the time of the raising his summons, or 
stood publicly infeft ; for such he ought not to have 
•miskemmL" Fountainh. Dec. Suppl., iv. 270. 

3. To seem to be ignorant of, to take no 
notice of ; applied to persons, S. 

“ In all these things misken me, and all information 
from this,” i.e., “ Do not let the "source of your infor- 
mation appear.” Baillic’s Lett., ii. 139. 

“Sir William Waller’s forces mclt4H quickly to a 
poor handful ; the Londoners, and others, as is their 
mishent custom, after a piece of service, get home.” 
Ibid., ii. 2. 

— “Mr. Alexander Jadray was chosen provost of 
Aberdeen for a year,— Many thought little both of the 
man and the election, not being of the old Ijlood of the 
town, but the- oy of a baxter, and therefore was set 
down in the provost’s desk to sermon with a baken 
pyc before him. This was done several times, but he 
tniid'emied all, and never quarrelled the samen.” 
Spalding, i. 49. 

4. To let alone, to forbear, not to meddle 
willi, to give no molestation to. 

It is still used, in Tweed, and Ayrs., in a sense very 
nearly allied to this. One says to am^ther, Miaken^ 
when he wishes him to de.sist or abstain from any 
thing that he is doing, or is about to do. 

“ C\arlavrock wo did misken. It could not bo taken 
without cannon, which without time and great charges, 
could not have been transported from the castle of 
Edinburgh.” Baillie’s Let., i. 159. 

“Mr. Henderson, and sundry, would have all these 
things minkentt till we be at a point with England.” 
Ibid., i. 368. 

Isl. mii*kvn-a is used in a sense nearly akin. It 
signifies to pity ; misereor, G. Andr. 

5. To refuse to acknowledge, to disown. 

“The reasone quhairof Sanct Paule schawis in few 
wordis, saying ; Qui iynoraty iynorahitur. He that 
miskens sail be minkennit. Mcining this, gif we W’ill 
nocht ken Goddis iustice and his mercy, offerit to vs in 
Christ, in tyme of this lyfe, God sail misken'^^ in the day 
of extreme iugement.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
1652, Fol. 82. a. 

6. To misken one^s self^ to assume airs which 
do not belong to one, to forget one’s proper 
station, S. 


[To MISKNAW, V. a. To be ignorant of, 
Ayrs. 

This term, which is still in use, occurs both in 
Douglas’s Virgil and in the Compend. Tractiue, by 
Kennedy of Crosraguell, V. under Mysknaw.] 

M ISLE A ED, Misleerd, adj. 1. Un- 
mannerly, ill-bred, indiscreet. Shirr. QL 
S. Literally, ill- tutored; from mU and 
lear^dy i.e., learned. V. Lere, v . 

Her Naneael maun be carefu’ now, 

Nor maun she be misleardy 
Sin baxter lads hae seal’d a vow 
To skelp an’ clout the guard. 

Fergu8so7i's PoemSf ii. 61. 

2. Mischievous, S. V. Kittle, arfy. 

[3. Wrongly taught or informed, imposed 
upon ; hence, put out of one’s usual state, 
spirit, or art, Ayrs. 

“ Gudemaii,” quo he, “put up your whittle, 

I’m no design’d to try its mettle ; 

But if 1 did, 1 wad he kittle 
To be mislear'd. ” 

Bums, Dr. Hornbook, st. 10.] 

i.e., put out of my art. 

[To MISLIKE, V. a. To displease, dissatisfy ; 
part. pr. mislykandy Barbour, xvii. 830, 
Herd’s Ed.] 

To MISLIKEN, Mislikly, v . a. To form 
a wrong estimate of, to slight, to depreciate, 
S. O.; syiion. 

“ I canna say, Mr. Kcclevin, that I like to hear you 
misUken the lad sac.” The Entail, i. 162. 

“ It’s baith my part as a liege, and a Christian, no to 
require ony thing at your hands that would misliken 
the favour of Providence wherewith you have been 
blessed.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. 131. 

A.-S. mis tie, misse-lic, dissimilis, mitdienysee, dis- 
similitudo ; Isl. misHk-r, dissimilis, mislegg-ia, dispar- 
iliter construcro. 

To MISLIPPEN, r. a. 1. To disappoint, 
S. Yorks. 

2. To illude, to deceive, Renfrews. 

I haflins think his een hae him mislippm^d ; 

But oh ! its hard to sac what may hae h^pened. 

TannahiWs Poems, p. 27. 

3. To neglect any thing put under one’s 
charge. 2b mislippen one’s business^ to pay 
no proper attention to it, S. 

And now^ bo sure, the yearding o’ my bains 

Dinna mmippen-^ remember me. 

The Ghaist, p. 6. 

4. To suspect, S. 

“I thought it best to slip out quietly thou^ in 
case she should mislippm something of what we are 
gaun to do.” Black Dwarf, oh. 4, par. 2. 

[Mislippenin, Mislipnin, 8. Neglect of 
duty, the act of neglecting one^ duty, 
Clydes,, Banffs.] 
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[MlsUPPBin', Mislipnet, adj. 1 , Forgotten, 
deglected, mislaid; as, “Ye’ll get a’ yer 
mUUppent gear when ye flit,” Clydes. 

that thin^ lost through neglect or care- 
lessneai nail be found m the turn-over and preparations 
for flitting. 

2. Ill-guided, much-neglected, badly-trained ; 
as, Hae pity on that piiir mialippent bairn,” 
ibid. 

Mialippent is used also in Banffs., meaning neglected. 

V. G1.1 

To MISLUOK, r. n. To miscarry, not to 
prosper, S. Belg. misluck^en^ id. 

Misluok, b. Misfortune, S. 

* Wha can help mialuck Hamsay's S. Prov., p. 

76. 

[Misluckit, adj. Unfortunate, Banffs,] 

MISLUSHIOUS, adj. Malicious, rough, 
Gl. Kamsay. 

Hatcheon with a three-lugged cap, 

His head bizzen wi’ bees, 

Hit Geordy a minlushios rap, 

And brak the brig o’ ’s neeae 
Bight sair that day. 

Ramsay's Poenis^ i. 279. 

It seems to be expl. malicious^ merely from the 
resemblance in sound. The proper idea is that of 
rough, severe, unguarded \ racKlesSf synon. 

To MISMACK, Mismake, v. a. 1. To shapo 
or form improperly ; applied to clothes, S.B. 

Tout. mia-nKieck^en, defomiare, male formare. 

2. To trouble, to disturb; as, “Dinna mis- 
make yoursell for me,” don’t put yourself 
to any inconvenience, Ettr. For. 

Mismacht, Mismaight, part. pa. Put out 
of sorts, mismatched,” S. Gl. Sibb. from 
mis and maik^ q. v. 

To MISMAE, V. a. To disturb ; as, She 
never mismaed her mind,” Dumfr., Clydes. 

As this has the same meaning with Misinahey sense 
2, it seems to be compounded of mis and the old v. 
if a, to make, (q.v.), used by our venerable Barbour. 

To MISMAGGLE, v. a. 1. To spoil, to put 
in disorder, to put awTy, S. B. 

^ “She bad me had aff my hands, for I misgrugled 
a* her apron, an* miamaggVd a’ her cocker-nony.” 
Joumi^l from London, p. 8, 

ifM^ms redundant here. V. Maoil. ^ 

2. To mangle, Fife. 

, “ I meith hae een made as gude a shift for a creep- 
in , eatin* caterpillar o’ the Pope, as ony deboshed 
•havolin* in a* the Priory. , But my face, my face, 
has ndsmaggiUed my fortune !” Card. Beaton, p. 90. 

[Mismaight, part. pa. V. under Mismack.] 

MISMAINNERS, *. pi. Ill-breeding, indis- 
cretion, Ettr. For. 

c ^ humblye beseetsh yer pardounc for myne grit 
‘oUye and mismdJtnners.'* Wint. Tales, ii. 42. 

VOL. HI. 


To MISMAKROW, Mismoiuiow, v. a. To 
put out of sorts, to luisiuiitch; generally ap- 
plied to things which arc sorted in pairs, 
when one is put for another, S. V. Mak- 

ROW, V. 

[Mism ARROW, s. A mismatch; one of a pair 
that do not correspond, Clydes.] 

[Mismaruowt, Mismahrowit, adj. Mis- 
matched, ibid.] 

To MISMAUCHER (gutt.), r. a. To spoil, 
or render useless, Abcrd. 

Perhaps con*, from Tout, mis-maerk-eny deformare, 
deturpai'c ; or from and tnacuher-eny macerare ; 
lal. mwjry macilcntua ; ip reduced to a state of leau- 
nesM, rendered mmgre. 

To MISMINNIE, v. a. Applied to lambs 
when they lose tlieir dams, or are put to 
suck strange ewes, Clydes. 

From misy denoting defect, and minnky a mother. 

[To MISMORROW, r. To mismatch. 
V. Mism ARROW.] 

To MISMUVE, r. a. 1. To disconcert, Ett. 
For. 

2. To alarm, to put in a flurry; as, ‘‘Ye 
neediia viwnuwe yoursell ;” Clydes. ; q. to 
tnore one’s self amiss. 

MTSNURTUKEl), adj. Ill-bred, uiimanner- 

Iv- 

“ — Therefore that which idle onwaiting cannot 
do, mimnrluretl crying and knocking will do.” Ruther- 
ford’s Lett., P. i. ep. 27. 

Misnourtournesse, s. Ill-hrccdiiig, want 
of due respect. 

“This homclines will not be with mhnonrtournessp, 
and with an opinion of pari tie : alheit thou wilt he 
homely with him as with tliy brother; yet thou mayest 
not make thy solfe as companion to him, and count 
liglitly of him.” Rollock on the PasHion, p. 343. 

To MISPERSON, Mysperson, r. a. T<i 
give disgraceful names to one, to abuse in 
language. 

“lie had 7rtw//er^ow«7 the bailye, calland him skaflTar.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1543, V. 18. 

“He had mysjieraonit hir with cwill wordis, callyng 
hir huyr & coyiie [quean].” Ibid., A. 1635, V. 15. 

Teut. rnisprys-my is synon. For it signifies vitupo- 
rare, improbare. But our term must have been formed 
from mis and persoUy q. mistaking the person. 

Mispbusoning, «. The act of giving abusive 
names to another. 

** Mispersoning of him, calland Iiim skaylt karlL" 
Aberd. ^g., A. 1543, V. 18. . 

“Maly Awaill wes conwickit, Ac., for the etru- 
blens & myspersoning of Besse Goldsmycht, calland 
hir peltys hoyll, A bad hir gang hame to hir hous, 
A sene wald fynd apreyst in that aiie end, A ane rostit 
halrne [bam] in the glangoir in that wder end ; A 
diuerss wder vicius woruis nocht to be expremit.” 
Ibid., A. 1635, V. 15, p. 692. 

N 2 
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To MISPORTION one's self, v, a. To eat 
to excess, to surfeit one’s self, S. B. 

MIS-RID, part pa. Entangled, Galloway ; 
synon. RavelVd. 

All* vivifying Nature does her work, 

Though slow, vet sure, not like a racklesa coof 
O’ prentice wabster lad, who breaks his si)ool, 

And wastes the waft upo’ a mis-rid pirn. 

Davidsmvs SeoaonSy p. 10. 
i.e. not redd, V. Rkd, v, to loose, &c. 

MISS, Mrs, Myss, s. 1. A fault, an error, 

S.B. 

Now haiff T lost the best man leiflFand is ; 

0 feble mynd, to do so foull a vvysa I 
— To mend this myss I wald bynie on a hill. 

Wcdlacc, iv. 746. 762, MS. 
Quhat haif we heir bot grace us to defend 'i 
The quliilk God grant us till amend our mits. 

Henry sone^ Bannatyne Poetm^ p. 108. 
Thow be my muse, my gidaro, and laid stcruo, 
Remitting my trespas, and euery mys. 

Dmtg. Virgil t 11, 25. 

Chaucer uses mis for what is wrong, and Gower. 

Prydo is of euery mysse the prycke. 

Conf, Am. F. 26, b., i.e., the spur to every thing 
that is evil ; as he had previously said : — 

Pi'yde is the hcedo of all synne. 

2, Evil, in a physical sensed calamity, suffer- 
ing. 

If anyes matens, or mas, might irtendo thi mys. 

Or any meble on molde ; my merthe wore the mare. 

Sir Gavmn and Sir Qal.^ i. 16. 
Goth, miwa, defectus, error, corruptcla, Isl. missa, 
amissio. Thus min is used in most of the Goth, dia- 
lects, as an inseparable particle, denoting defect or 
corruption. 

MISS, s. A false stroke, when one fails to 
hit the object meant to be struck ; a term 
common in various sports, S. 

“Frustra es, That is nmian. Vel, irritus hie co- 
natus est.” Wedderb. Vocab., p. 38. 

Teut. misse, vanus ictus, jactus, &c. 

[MISSAUORE, Missauciiue, s. 1. De- 
struction, ruin, manglement, Ayrs. Banffs. 

2. Severe injury, dreadful suffering caused by 
crushing or beating, ibid. 

Evidently a corr. of mossaerr, with secondary mean- 
ings.] 

[To Missaucre, Missaucher, v. a. 1. To 
destroy, ruin, spoil, ibid. 

2. To hurt or injure severely, to mangle, crush, 
or bruise severely, ibid. 

The part. pr. mmaucheraUf is used also as a s. in 
both senses of the v, ; indeed, very much like mUtsaucre. 

To MISSAYE, V, a. To abuse, to rail at. 

of them quha mmayes the Baillies, or the 
Lord’s Baillie in court of his office doing, it behoves 
him right there to erv him mercy, and therefore to 
make him amends.” &Lron Courts, c. 72. 

Teut, mis-seggft^en. maledicere, mal6 loqui alicui, 
iusectari aliquem maledictis. 


0. E. id. myssaye, 1 say yuell of a thing; Je- 
mesdis.—I neuer mysaayde hym w;orde, and he toke 
on with me like a serpent.*’ Palsgr. B. iii. F. 302, a. 

Missaying, 8. Calumny, or depreciation. 

**The missaying and lichtleyng of the guid townn.” 
Abcrd. Reg., A. 1546, V. 20. Missaying & diffam- 
ing,” i.e., defaming. Ibid., V. 17. 

MISSELLIS, pK 

** Item, sex rnisseUis of irne.” Inventories, A. 1666, 

p. 170. 

Mentioned in th^ list of Artillery, in Edinburgh 
Castle. Apparently, fireworks, from Fr. missile, **a, 
squib, or other fire-work thraivn Cotgr. 

To MISSET, V. a. To displease. 

Scotland I socht, in houpe for to get hlr, 

Quhilk I may rew, as now is cum the chance, 

And vthers leame be me experience, 

In time be war fra ainis the work misset hir. 

Testament R, Henrie, Poems, leth 

V. Missbttand. Cent, p. 267. 

Mis-set, part pa. 1. Disordered, put out of 
sorts. South of S. 

*‘I did not say frightened, no#,— I only said misset 
wi* a thing — And there was but ae bogle, neither— 
EamscbfF, you saw it as weel as I did.” Tales of my 
Landlord, i. 70. 

2. Out of humour, South of S. 

Our minnie’s sair misset, after her ordinar, sir. — 
Sho’ll hae had some quarrel wi’ her auld gudeman,— 
that’s Satan, ye ken, sirs.” Heart M. Loth. ii. 152. 

Teut. misseUsn, turbare, confundere, perturbaro, 
inquietare; Kilian. 

Missettand, part. pr. Unbecoming. 

In recompence for his missettand saw, 

He sail your best in euerie part proclame. 

Police (^Honour, ii. 22. 

Teut. misseiUen, male disponere. Instead of this 
onsettin, or unsettin, is the term now used, especially 
with respect to any piece of dress which, it is supposed, 
does not become the wearer. V. Set, v. 

MISSILRY, «. 

— Maigram, madness, or missUry, 

Appostrum, or the palacy. 

" HovlVs Cursing, 01, Compl., p. 880. 

This denotes some erimtion, perhaps leprosy. For 
while Germ, masel signifies the measles, maseisueht is 
used for the leprosy ; Su.-G. massel, for the soldi. Lev., 
xxi. 20, and masslmg for the smallpox. V. Mksall. 

[MISSIN, a<^'. Moderate, not quite full; as, 
“ a missin tide,” Shetl. Sa.-G. misaa, Isl. 
missa, misiir, loss, defect.] 

MISSIVE, «. 1. A letter sent, 8. ; llr. id. 

Dr. Jol^s. justly observes, ** that it is retained in 
Scotland in this sense.” 

2. It is most generally used to signify a letter 
on business, or one containing an engage- 
ment which is afterwards to be extenaed 
in form. 

There really should be some black and white 
on this transaction. Sae just make me a minute, or 
missive, in ony form ye like, and Tse write it fair 
ower and subscribe it b^ore famous witnesses.” Tales 
of my Landlord, i. 210. 
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MISSLIEy adj. 1. Solitary, from some per- 
son or thing being amissing or absent.” 
Gl. Sibb. 

This is commonly pron. misilk. Loth. ; and seema 
formed from the common Goth, particle mm, denoting 
privatioi^ or Su.*G. mUt-a, to want, and Ik, lik, the 
termination expressing resemblance ; q. resembling a 
state of privation. Tout, mmelick si^ifiea ambiguus, 
incertus, in qno errari, aut de quo dubitari, potest; 
Kilian. 

2. Applied to. one whose absence is regretted, 
or remarked, Galloway. 

** We say such a one is mUsUc, when his prcacnco is 
missed any where.” Gall. Encycl. 

MiSSLIENESS, s. Solitariness, from the 
absence of some favourite person or thing, 
Clydes. 

To MISSPEAK, V, a. To praise one for a 
virtue or good quality, which his conduct 
immediately after belies, Clydes. 

This is. nearly synon. with For speak, r,, sense 1 ; 
and it is reasonable to supppse that it had been, if it is 
not still, used as including the superstitious idea that 
a high degree of commendation had an evil influence on 
the person. 

As mia^sj^eken is the Teut. word corresponding with 
Miaapeak, 1 find that it did not merely signify to 
speak improperly, but to curse ; Labi verbis ; ot 
Maledicere, ]ltiliau. 

' To MISS WEAR, V. n. To swear falsely, S. 
To MISTAIK, V. a. To neglect to make 
necessary provision 

Schir George Home of Wedderbume, ktiycbt, 
comptroller, promesit — to fumeis thair maiestics 
houssis ; — and that befoir ony payment of ony debtis 
auchtand be his maiestie ; — and that the kingis maiestie 
suld not be mistaikit in the premissis.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1697, Ed. 1814, p. 166. 

This ought to be written miastaik, from Mis, and 
Staik, to accommodate, &c., q. v. 

[MISTEIR, 8. Trade, craft, Barbour, xvii. 
938. V. Mister.] 

To MISTENT, v, a. To neglect, Berwicks. ; 

from MiSf and lenty to attend, q. v. 
MISTER, Myster, s. Craft, art. 

An© engynour thair haif thai tane, 

That wes sleast of that myster, 

That men wyst ony fer or iier. 

Barbour, xvii. 435, MS. 

It is also found in 0. E. 

^—He asked for his archer©, 

Walter Tirelle was haten, niai.ster of that mister. 

R. Brfinne, p. 94. 

This IB immediately from Fr. meatier, id. Menage 
derivea this from Lat. mhiister-ium ; Skinner, K. 
wiysfery, a trade, from Gr. pvsripLov, Warton, however, 
oonthndB that L. B. mamater-ium is the origin, to 
which Fr. maiatriae exocuy corresponds. Hist. E. 
Poet, V. iii, xxxvii., &c. 

mister; Mtstek, «. 1. Want, necessity, 
S. B. 

Tharfor his horss all haile he gailT 
To the ladyis, that myatir had. 

Barbour, iii. 357, MS. 


** Mister makes man of craft.” Ferguson’s S. Prov., 
p. 24. 

“There’s nae friend to friend in miater,** Ibid., p. 31 . 

This term was also used in 0. E, ** Mistyr or uede. 
Indigoncia.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. It sometimes denotes want of food, S. B. 

And now lu*r lieari is like to melt away 
Wi’ heat uml miskr. 

Ross's Jltienore, j). 59. 

It is used as synon. with Faut. 

Tlierc’s been a dowie day to me, my dear ? 

Faint, faint, alas! wV/ant and //JtAYrr gane, 

And in u peril just to tlio my huie. 

Ibid., p. 6l). 

V. Faut. 

3. Any thing that is necessary. 

— Gnint eik leif to hew wod, uml tak 
Ty miner to bote iiiris, and vther misteris. 

Bony. Virgil, 30, 26. 
Ho ete and drank, wifli fnl giido chore, 

For tharof had )n^ grute myster. 

Yieaine^ Ritsou's E, M. R., i. 33. 

Rudd, views this as the same with the preceding 
word, supposing that, as Fr. rnrstier signilies a trade of 
art, “ because by these we may and ought to supply 
our necessities,” the term “came to signify need, lack, 
necessity, want.'^ Sibb. adopts this etymon. 

Fr. mestier is indeed used as signifying need, or 
want. But it seems more natural to dediico mist< r 
from Su. •(!. mist-ti. Dan. rnist-er, to lose, to sustain 
the want, loss, or^absence of any thing. Allied to 
these arc Isl. mUser, a loss, misting, he who is deprived 
of his property ; Alein. mtz-an, to want, Belg. viiss-en. 

To Beit a Mister. To supply a want. \ . 
Beit, v. 

To Mister, Mystuk, v. «. 1. To be neces- 

sary. 

2. To be ill necessitous circumstances. 

“Gif ony burghes be eonstraiuit with mister ami 
necessitie, swa that it bchovis him to sell his heritage, 
he sould offer the samin at tlirc heid courtis to his 
naiTcst airis. — And gif the air, throw evil will or 
malice, absent himself efter the time abone expremit, 
it is leasum to the annalyier that misteris to dispone 
upone the landis as he pleasis.” Leg. Burg., Balfour’s 
Pract., p. 162. 

To Mister, v, a. To need, to be in want of, 
to lla^ e occasion for. 

All trow Scofti.s gret fanoiir till him gaiff, 

Ouliat gmie tliai had he uiyslced nocht to craiff. 

Wallace, v. 558, MS. 

0 doiielity King, thou askis counsale, said he, 

Of that iiiatere, cpihilk, as Hcmys me, 

I.H nouthirdirk nor doutsum, but full eltre. 

That mystcris not our auisis bune here. 

Bong. Virgil. 374, 21. 

Th© prep, of is sometimes added. 

— “ The saidis l)(i]nit(?s exponed, that sum tyme it 
micht chance, that the King niicht mister ol his grit 
gunis and artillyi’ie in France.” Kiioxs Hist., p. 23.1. 

Mister'd, straitened, reduced to difficulties, S, B. 

To Mister, Mystke, v, n. To be necessary. 

The King has than to consaill tan, 

That he waM nocht brek donn the wall ; 

Bot castell, and the toun withall, 

Stuff weill with men, and with wittaill, 

And alkyn othyr apparaill 
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Tliat mycht avraile, or ellis mvystrt 
To hdld castell, or toun off wer. 

Barbour, xvii. 215, MS. 

“Gif it misters,*' if it be necessary. 

“ And gif it misters, that secular power be callit in 
supporte and helping of halie kirk.” Acts Ja. I., 1424, 
c. 31. 

[Mistih, Mystir, adj. Necessaiy, Barbour, 
iv. 631. 

Mistirful, adj. Needy, necessitous. 

“ For the misereof mistirful men, and for the vepyng 
of pure men, the diuyne justice sal exsecut strait 
punitione.” Compl. S., p. 194. 

Unkendd and mysterfuU in the deseirtis of Libie, 

I wander, expellit from Ewrop and Asia. 

Doug. Virgil, 25, 2. 

Misterfou* ioYrk mauna be mensfou’ Ferguson’s 
S. Prov., p. 24. “They who are in need must and 
will importune.” Kelly, p. 304. 

Mistry, 8. [Err. for mastry, mastery, con- 
trol.] 

The Erie of Herfurd thiddyrward 
Held, and wes tane in, our the wall ; 

And fyfty off his men with all ; 

And set in howssis syndryly, 

Swa that thai had thar na mistry. 

Barbour, xiii. 408. 

In Ed. 1620, it is rmstrie: [in Cambridge MS. and 
in Herd’s Ed. mastry]*, in Edin. MS. mercy ; which 
appeal's to be an error. The most natural sense of 
the passage is, that, being received within the walls, 
[Hereford and his men were distributed over the castle, 
so that they had no control over the garrison, and 
could not interfere with the governor’s plans or powers.] 

MTST-FAWN, s. A word fonned from 
fancy, to denote the resemblance which mist 
sometimes assumes, of a white spot of 
ground. V. Fawn. 

“If it be a mist-fawn, os I dare say it can be nae- 
thing else, it has drawn itself up into a form the likest 
that of a woman of ought ever I saw.” Perils of Man, 
ii. 266. 

[MISTOINIT, part, pa, Mistuned, Lyndsay . 
Thrie Estaitis, 1. 75.] 

[To MISTRAIST, v. a. To mistrust, suspect; 
rnistraistedy Barbour, x. 327, Herd’s 
. ; the Edin. MS. has rnistrow, q. v.] 

To MISTRAM, r.a. 

“Satan— being cast out of men, he goeth madlin^ 
in the swine of the world, and that out of God his 
house, he furiously mistrammeth his owne: putting 
forth his rage where he may, seeing he cannot where 
hee would.’^ Forbes on the Revelation, p. 103. 

“ Being, by the power of the gospell, cast out of 
heaven, and falling downe thence as lightning, then, 
seeing he cannot brooke a roome in God his house, hee 
furiouslio mistrammeth his own.” Forbes’s Defence, 
p. 7. 

This term, l)eing applied to a house, most probably 
denotes a misplacing or disordering the beams of it, 
from the privative mis, and fram, lignum; trabs ; as 
expl. by Wachter ; whence, it has been supposed, the 
A.-S. V, trimm-an, aedificare. This learned writer 
speaks of an ancient right as still existing in Gennwy, 
denominated tram-recM, traum~recht, i.e., “the right 
of sunnorting a roof on the wall of a neighbour.” 


MISTRESS, 8. 1. A sort of title given in 
the Highlands, Islands, and South of S*, to 
the wiie of a principal tenant. 

The tacksmen, or principal tenants are nam^ by 
their farms, as Kmgsburgh, Gorrkhaiachin ; and their 
wives are called the mistress of Kingsburgh, the mis- 
tress of Corrichatachin.” Boswell’s Joum^ p. 146. 

“ The active bustle of the mistress (so she was c^led 
in the kitchen, and the gudewife in the parlour) had 
already signed the fate of a couple of fowls.” Guy 
Mannoring, ii. 44, 45. 

—“ Several of the neighbouring nlistresses (a phrase 
of a signification how different from what it bears in 
more &ihionable life) had assembled at Chariieshope 
to witness the event of this memorable evening.” 
Ibid., p. 71. 

2. In the same manner, in the Lowlands, 
especially in the country, the wife of a 
minister is called the Mistress, 

“Although Mr. Keckle had been buried but the 
week before, the mistress, as a’ ministers* wives o* the 
right kind should be, was in a wholesome State of 
composity.” The Steam-Boat, p. 296. 

To MISTROW, V, a, 1. To suspect, to 
doubt, to mistrust. 

Tliai mystroio him off tratoury 
For that ho apokyn had with the King. 

And for that ilk misirtnoing 

Thai tuk him and put [him] in presoun. 

Batmur, x. 327, MS. 

2. To disbelieve. 

And in liys lettrys sayd he thane, 

That the pepil of Ireland 
Wnfaythml wes and myslroxoand, 

And lede tlianie all be fretis wyle, 

Nowoht be the lauche of the Ewangyle. 

Wyntown, vii. 7. 222. 

Isl. misstru-a. Franc, mmitruw-an, Belg. mistrouw- 
en, id. mistrowig, suspicious, mistrowen, a suspicion. 

Mistrowing, s. Distrust, suspicion. V. 
the V, 

To MISTRY8T, v.a, 1. To break an engage- 
ment with, S. Gl. Sibl). 

“Feind of me will misiryst you for a* my mother 
says.” Black Dwarf, chap. 4, par. 2. 

2. To disappoint, to bring into confusion by 
disappointing, S. 

“Pate Macready does say, that they are sair mis- 
trysted yonder in their Parliament-House about this 
rubbery.” Rob Roy, ii. 12. 

3. To alarm, to affright ; imjilying the idea of 
meeting with something quite different from 
what \^as expected. 

— “ Having been misirysted— With ae bogle the night 
already, I was dubions o* opening the gm till I bad 
gane through the e’ening worship.’* Rob Roy, ii. 94. 

It is used in this sense both North and South of S. 

MITCHELL, 

Bot menstrallis, serving man, and maid, 

Gat Mitchell in an auld pocke neoke. 

Leg, Bp, St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth (7enf.,p^ 680. 

This term may refer to some old proverbial phrase 
now lost ; or is perhaps formed from Fr. mcks, one 
who finds himself dup^. V. Dira. 
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fTo MITE, ». a. Same as to mote, q. v. 
Banffs.] 

MITH, Mbith, am. v. Might, S. B. 

Wbat I ittith get, my Kate, is nae the thing ; 

Ye fad be queen, tho* Simon were a king. 

Shirrefa' Poem^ p. 44. 

V. Maucht, 

Sa.-G. anc. wiotAa, id. 

Tho* ye had spair'd 

The task to me, Pate meilh ua been a laird. 

Ross* 8 Heletwre^ Invocation. 

Mtith if also used ia Fife. 

— ** My father an’ mither meith hao e’en made me 
a monk, or a little bit o* a friar, o’ ony colour.” Ten- 
nant’s Card. Beaton, p. 90. 

** 1 mith maybe speak English myscl’, and I daresay 
I could; but, waes me! maist naebody here wad 
understand it but the minister, and he likes the Scots 
juft as week” Glenfergus, i. 338. 

Cumb. mted, might or must ; Gl. Kelph. 

Mithxa, might not, S. B. 

— It inUhm be amiss to try Tibbie Macreddie,” 
&o. Glenfergus, iii. 51. V. Redd handit. 

MITHEB, «. A mother, S. 

Now had ye’r tongue, rny doughter young, 

Replied the kindly mither. 

Herd's Coll, ii. 59. 

[Mitherlbss, adj. Motherless, S.] 

Mitherlie, adj. Motherly, S. 

Mitherliness, g. Motherliness, S. 

Mither’s-pet, 8* “ The youngest child of a 
family ; the mother’s greatest favourite 
S., Gall, Encycl. 

^ MITHRATES, s. pL ExpL ^‘the heart and 
skirts of a bullock Ayrs. 

This seems originally the same with Mithrci, q.v. 

MITHRET, 8. The midriff, Ettr. For. 

This is pure A.-S. Mid-hrythe, tho midriit' or dia- 
phargm. 

To MITLE, V. a. To eat away, applied to 
the action of mites ; Gall., Annand. 

“When siller is ohynged [changed] it is said to — 
miUe away.” Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. mudawl, belonging to a removal, removeable. 

MITTALE; Mittaine, s. A bird of prey, 
of the hawk kind ; gleddia and mittalis being 
classed together. 

“ /iJewi, Anent ruikis, crawis, & vther foulis of rief, 

emis, bissartis, gleddis, mittalis, tho quMlk distroyis 
baith oornis and wylde foulis.” &c. Acts Ja. II., 
1 W, c. 95, Edit. 1567, Murray, c. 85. 

It is certainly the same fowl which Dunbar calls 
Jfyttaine. V. St, Martynis Foxole, 

MITTENS, Mittanis, «. pi. 1. “ [Mitaines, 
Fr.] woollen gloves. Wttena, in England, at 
present, are understood to be gloves without 
nngaMi” Sir J. Sinclair, p. 163. 

^ Ismcash, id,; also, “a very strong pair to hedge 

;** Gl, Tim Bobbin, 


2. To lay tip ones mittem, to beat out one’s 
brains ; a cant phrase, Abcrd, 

** For, thinks T, an’ the horse tak a brattle now, 
they may como to h\o up my viitlms, an’ ding me yavil 
an’ as styth as gin 1 liad been elf-shot.” Journal from 
London, p. 4. 

With cloko, and liude, I drossit me bolyvo, 

With «lowbill sebone, and mtffanis on my handis. 

— My Diittanis held my Imndis wuill in boil. 

Li/nthui/'s Drrnir. 

Although the term is iininedi,atoly from the Fr., 
perhaps it should be traced to Belg. mttuwfjes, half 
sleeves, a dimin. from maun\ a sleeve, [or to Gael. 
miotaij, Ir. xniototj, a mitten, Gael, .and Ir. mutan, a 
muff, a thick glove. V. Skeat’s Ktym. Diet.] 

3. To Claw up one’s Mittens, to kill, to over- 
turn. 

Applied to shooting a hare, &c. Fife ; also, to killing 
a man, Roxb. 

**Claw up their mittina, [r. miltma], give them the 
finishing stroke Gl. Antiii. 

This 18 equivalent to fayhuj xip one’s rniffrua, Alicrd. 
But the direct allusion in either of tlic.Me phrases J ilo 
not perceive. If tayimj «/> signifies that tliere should 
he no more use for miUens, the wearer being dead ; 
daxvimj up would admit of a similar sense, by tracing 
it to Teut. klonio-en, glohare, q. rolling them iij), as one 
does when a piece of dross is laid aside. 

PiN-MiTTExVS, s. pL Woollen gloves wroiio;Iit 
upon a woodt^ piny by males, instead of 
the wires used by women, Teviotd. Cow- 
herds and sliephcrds are ]>articnhirly 0 -\'pert 
at this work. 

To MITTLE, p. a. To hurt or wound, by a 
fall, bruise, or blow, S. 

Perhaps a corruption of mulllnte, a term much used 
in our old laws in the same sense ; as, — “hurt, slaine, 
mutilate ." — Acts . fa. VI,, 1.594, c. ‘2‘27. 

But as this would only correspond to tho part, mitt- 
lit, the verb may bo from Fr. maUl-er, Lat. uiulil-arc, 
id. 

“Hand yc’r tongue, ye haverin’ taupic,—! ’so war- 
rant nae ghaist come your wye, .save it be the ghaist 
o’ the stiii that yc lat get itsel’ mittUd the ither day.” 
St. Kathleen, iii. 213. iience, 

Mittilat, s. To mak a mtUilal o' one, to 
disable a person as to the use of any of liis 
limbs, Aberd. 

MITTS, s, pL Tlie same with Mittens, S. 

“ It is said that mil is the original word, whence 
mitten, the plural Johns. V. under Mfithns. 

♦ To MIX, V, a. and n. 1. To chancre colour ; 
applied to grain, S. ; synon, Meiny, 

[2. To become pale or of a sickly colour 
through disease, Banffs. 

3. To put into a state of disorder, flurry, or 
excitement ; apjilied to the body, ibid.] 

Mixt, part. pa. 1. Disordered; applied to 
one who is in some degree ailing, Banffs. 

2. Denoting partial intoxication, S. muzzy, 
low E. 
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Mixtie-Maxtib, Mixie-Maxib. 1. As a 
s . ; confusion ; suggesting the same idea 
with tlie E. «. minmashf a mingle, S. 

It is also used as if an adj. 

Could ho some commutation broach, — 

Ho nood na fear their foul reproach 
Nor erudition,— 

You mixtie-maxtie queer liotch-potch, 

The coalition. 

BumSf iii. 25. 

[2. As an adj, or an adv, ; in a state of con- 
fusion, disorderly, S.] 

Both the S, and E. teinis are allied, the latter es- 
pecially, which Dr. Johnson calls “a low word,” to 
Su.-G. mwkmask, id. ; congeries rerum multarum ; 
Ihre, VO. Fick-fack, 

—Mixie-maxie nations meet 
Frae yont the sea. 

Z>. A ndernon'.s Poans^ p. 115. 

To MIZZLE, V. a. To speckle, S. B. 

Mizzled, adj. Having different colours. 
The legs are said to be rnizzledy when partly 
discoloured by sitting too near the fire, S. 

This at first view might seem merely a peculiar use 
of K. measledf q. like one in the measles. But mizzled 
is a different term. It may be allied to A.-S. mistlf 
varius, diversus, or rather to Ijal. variegatus j 

miHlitan kyrtil^ tunicam variegatam, 2 Sam., 13. V. 
Lett color, Ihre. This word seems ori^inalljr to have 
denoted loss of colour, Isl. rnisSf signifying privation. 

Tout, maschelent however, is synon. Maschelen 
aen de he.event maculae subrubrae quae hyeine con« 
trahuntur, dum crura ad ignem j)ropiu8 ndnioventur ; 
from 7nasche.t manchelf macula, a spot or stain. 

Mizzlie, Mizlie, adj. 1. Synon. with 
Mizzled^ or nearly so, Strathearn. 

2. Variegated; applied to the effect of fire on 
the limbs, South of S. 

And when t lie cal Ians, romping thick, 

Di<l crowd the hearth alang, 

Oft have I Idawii the danders quick 
Their mulie .shins amaiig. 

A. Scott's Poems, p. 146 . 

[MO, Mae, adj, and s. More, S. A.-S. ma, 
id.] 

To MOACH (gutt.), V, n. To he approach- 
ing to a state of putridity. V. under 
Moch, Mociiie. 

MOAGRE, 8. A confusion, Upp. Clydes. 

Isl. mufj-r, turba, colluvies ; mogur^ multitudo. 

MOAKIE, 8, “ A fondling name for a 

calf;” Clydes., Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, 

. p. 327. 

“ Three ca’s un’ twa qiieys war brainit ; an* it was a 
waesome thing to hear the wee bits o* saikless moakies 
mainan’ in the deadthraws.*’ Ibid., p. 503. 

Kilian mentions mocke as old Germ, for a sow that 
hath had pigs. C. B. moch, a sow. The term has 
been traced to Moe, v, q. v. ; but nerhaps it is rather 
allied to Germ, mnh-en, mugire. Inus the designation 
may have arisen from its cry. 


[MO ARIN, part, adj. Applied to snow being 
drifted by the wind vehemently and thickly, 
Shetl.] 

MOBIL, Moble, 8, Moveable goods, or such 
as are not affixed to the soil ; S. rrmeahles, 

Yone lierne in the battale will ye noght forbere* 

For all the moUl on the mold merkit to meid. 

Qawan and Qol,, iii. 13. 

It is more generally used in pi. 

Fra euery part thai flokkiug fast about, 

Bayth with gude will, and thare moblia but dout. 

Doug, Virgil, 66, 26. 

Fr. meuhlea, id. 

MOCH, Mochy, adj, 1. Moist, damp ; ap- 
plied to animal food, com in the stack, 
meal, &c., S. 

Not [nocht] throw the soyl but moskane treis 
sproutit. 

Combust, barraut, vnblomit and vnleifit, 

Auld rottiu runtis quhairiD na sap was leifit ; 

Moch, all waist, widderit with granis moutit, 

A gauatid den quhair inurtlierars men reifit, 

Police of Honou/r, i. 8. Edin. Edit., 1579. 

2. Thick, close, hazy ; as, ‘‘a mockk day,” a hot 
misty day, S. Mochy adj,y is now obsolete. 

Nae sun shines there, the mochie air 
Wi' smuisteran’ rowks stinks vyld. 

Ballad, Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 827. 

“We say of the weather, when it is warm and 
moist, that it is nwchy weather j and of everything,/ 
else in a similar way, that it is mochy.'' Gall. £nc. 

It should be observed, that mochy is not apphed to 
mist indiscriminately ; but to that only whicn is pro- 
duced by great heat, or an accompaniment of it, when 
the air is so close as to affect the organs of respiration. 
This is originally the same with E. muggy, which 
Johnson strangely views as corrupted from mucky. 

The K. use the phrase, mdkyday. But both Skinner 
and Johnson seem to understand it as if it were the 
same with murky, gloomy, rendering it dark. It is 
certainly synon. with S. mochy. Muck, Lincolns. 
signifieB moist, wet. 

3. Applied to meat when it begins to be 
putrid, Lanarks. 

The E. word fuety nearly expresses the idea conveyed 
by mochy, as regarding smell. 

Isl. mokk-ne, rmkk-r, condensatio nubhun, are 
evidently allied to our term, especially in the second 
Bonso. Dan. mug, denotes mould, muggen, moul^ ; 
and in some parts of E. they say, a muggy day, vat 
it most nearly resembles Isl. mugga, aer sucmvic ct 
nubilo humidus ; G. Andr., p. 181. 

To Moch, Moach, v* n. To be^g^ to be in a 
state ^proaching to putridity. The term 
is now generally used in the part. ]^a. 
MocKt meat, or flesh, is animal food in a 
state of incipient corruption, when it sends 
forth a disagreeable, although not an^abso- 
lutely foetid, smell, S. 

“ Upon the 3d of October in the afternoon there fell 
out in Murrajr a great rain, dinging on night and day 
without clearing iip while the l3lSi of Omber ; — the 
corns well stacked!^ began to moach and rot till they 
were casten over again ; lamentable to see, and whereof 
the like was never seen before ; doubtless a prognottick 
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of greatf trembles within this land.” Spalding’s 
Troabl«S|J.<59. 

To mooch properly respects the effect of dampness, 
as acoompamed with heat. Isl. mokk-a, mucorc. 

[Mooht, Mooheb, adj. V. Moch, adj., s. 3.] 
MOOH (gutt.), «. A moth, Aberd. V.Mogh. 
[Moch-Eatbn, adj. Moth-eaten, Banffs.] 

Mochib, adj. Filled with moths, ibid. 

Hence the prorerbial rhyme 

A heap of hose is a mochy pose. 

MOOH, s. A heap. This Sibb. mentions as 
the same' with Mowe^ q. v., from A.-S. 
mucffy acervus. 

To Mochre, Mokrb, V. w. 1. To heap up, 
to hoard. 

And quhen your Lords ar puir, this to coiicludo ; 

They eel thair sonnes and airs for gold and gude, 

Unto ane mohrand carle, for derest pryse, 

That wist never yit of honor, nor geutryse. 

This worschip and honour of linage, 

Away it weirs thus for thair disparage. 

Thfdr manheid, and tliair mense, this gait thay miirlc ; 
For mariage thus iinyte of ane chiirle. 

Priests of Pehlis, S. P. R., I 13. 

Chaucer uses muckrt and mockerm precisely in the 
same sense. 

■ ■ Jliockre and ketchepens. 

TroUus^ iii. 1381. 

Hence Mukerar^ q. v., a covetous person. Thoyerb 
is certainly allied to A.-S. mueg^ a heap, as Rudd, 
observes ; but perhaps more immediately to Ital. 
macchiare, rrmcchiare, to accumulate. This, as inanv 
Ital. words are of Goth, origin, may be traced to Isl. 
tnock-af id., ooacervare. 

2. It is used to denote the conduct of those 
who are busy about trifling matters or mean 
work, S. B. pron. mochre. 

3. To work in the dark, S. B. 

These are merely oblique senses of the verb, bor- 
rowed from the keenness manifested by a covetous 
person. 

MOOHT, aiuc. v. Might. 

The awfull King gart twa harraldis be hrocht, 

Gaiff thaim commaund, in all the haist thai niocht^ 

To chorgis Wallace, that he suld cum him till, 

Witht out promyss, and put him in his will. 

Wallace^ vi. 347, MS. 

Fenrsoyth, at Troyis distruction, as I mocht^ 

I tuke comfort herof. 

Doug. Virgil, 20, 25. 

A.-S. mot, id. fr6m mag-an, posse ; Alem. maht, Gl. 
Wynt. mohUa, from mag-en, mog-en. 

MOOKAGE, 8. Mockery. 

The Prophet doeth, as it were in mockage, pro- 
uoke idolaters, and the idoles to produce for themscl- 
ues some euident testimonies by the which men might 
be as^red that in them was power.” Knox’s Resson- 
tng with Crosraguell, Prol., ii. a. 

MOOKRIFE, adj. Scornful, Clydes. 

Loud leuoh,ihe elf wi’ mochrife glee, 
thrise about can brade, 

Whni a gallant man, in youdith’s blume, 

He rase afore the maid. 

BoUad, JSdin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 327. 


[MOD (long o), 5 . A small quantity, Shotl.] 
MODE, Mwde, s. 1. 

lie ekyd tliaro mauhail an<l tliare tmode, 

Iharc-for tliai drodo ua multytude. 

Wyntitwn, viii. 27. 190. 

“Mind, spirit,” Gl. But it seems properly to 
denote courage ; A.-S. Sw. mod, id. 

2. Anger, indignation ; as E. mood is used. 

Tho soydo Ysoiule with mode, 

“Mi maiden ye ban slain.” 

Sir Tristrrm, p. 104. 

Su.-G. Tsl. mod, ira, A.-S. luoddan, irasci. 

Mody, Mudy, ndj, 1. Sj)inted, liauglitv ; 
or perhaps, rather, hold, brave. 

xiii castcllis with stienth he wan, 

And ourcame many a mod;/ man. 

jitirhuur, ix. G59, MS. 

Sw. modig, bold, brave, daring ; Tout, moed'of, 
spirited, inettloaome ; Alcm. muaf, alacris, animosus, 
Germ, muthig, id. Alem. maat, mens, assunum a great 
variety of composite forms • as /(tslmmUr, lirmi animi 
vir, gimuato, gratiosus, heizmtiati, iracundia, &c. 

2. Pensive, sad, melancholy. 

— Thou Pro.serpyne, qnhilk hy oiir geiilil lawis 
Art rowpit hie, and yellit lomlo hy nyt ht, 
ill forkit wa>is with'mony miulg wictlit ! 

^ Dong. Virgil, 121, 32. 

MODElt, Modyu, s. Mother; moeder, 

Shetl. 

Ifys mndgr tied with hym fni Elrisle, 

Till dowry i)ast, and duclt in Kils})ynde. 

WalUur, i. 149, MS. 
Quha hottir m.ay Sibylla naniyt ho, 

Than may tho glorius miller ami mndin fro ? 

Doug. Virgil, Prol. 160, 54. 

A.-S. Isl. Su.-G. Dan. inodtr, Bclg. mor.d<r, Belg. 
miiater, muder, Pers. nuider. 

Modyu-Nakyd, adj. Stark naked, naked as 
at one’s birth^ S. mother-naked. 

Thro liundyre men in cninpany 
Gaddryt o.ome on hym sintdanly, 

Tnk hym out, qnliaro that he lay. 

Of his eliawniyro hefor <lay, 

Modyr-nahgd hys body hare. 

Wyntowu, vii. 9. 261. 

“Ye’re as soiiple eark alane us bome are muiher 
naked Ramsay’s 8. Prov., p. 85. 

Teut. motderauuxkl, id. 

MODERANCE, s. Moderation. 

“Altho’ it became a prince to bo revenged on rebeds, 
yet he would use such modcrance. herein as ho could.” 
Pitscottic, p. 79. Duod. Kdit. 

To MODERATE, v. n. 1. To preside in an 
ecclesiastical court, whether superior or in- 
ferior, S. 

“It is thought expedient that no Minister, moderate 
ing his Session, shall usurp a lusgativc voice over the 
membersof his Session.” Act Assembly, Dec. 17, 1638. 

The prep, in may have been omitted after ^mderating. 
It is used in our time. . , , 

“ The Moderator of the former Assembly opens it 
with a sermon ; but in case of his absence, his pre- 
decessor in that chair hath the sermon ; and in ab- 
sence of them both, the eldest Minister of the town 
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where they meet, preaoheth, and openeth the Assem- 
bly by prayer, and moderales till a new Moderator be 
chosen. ’ Steuart’s Collections, B. i., Tit. 15, § 19. 

2. To preside in a congregation, at the election 
of a Pastor, S. 

“When the day is come on which the electors 
were appointed to meet, — the Minister whom the 
Presbytery ordered to moderate at the election hav- 
ing ended sermon, and dismissed the congregation, 
except these concerned, is to open the meeting of 
electors with prayer, and thereafter they proceed to 
vote the person to be their Minister.” Steuart’s Col- 
lections, B. i.. Tit. 1, § 6. 

Moderatoh, s. 1. He who presides in an 
ecclesiastical court, S. 

“Declareth, that the power of Presbyteries 

and of provincial and general Assemblies, hath been 
unjustly suppressed, but never lawfully abrogate. 
And therefore that it hath been more lawful unto 
them, notwithstanding any point unjustly objected 
by the Prelats to the contrare, — to choose their own 
Moderatourst and to execute all the parts of eccle- 
siastical! jurisdiction according to their own limits 
appointed them by the Kirk.” Act Assembly, Dec. 5, 
1638, 8ess. 13. 

Tlie Pastor is constant Moderator of a Session, from 
the superiority of his oirice to those of Ruling Elders 
and Deacons. In a Presbytery, a new Moderator is 
generally chosen annually ; in a Provincial Synod or 
Assembly, at every meeting, 

2. The minister who presides in a coiigregji- 
tional meeting, at the election of a Pastor, 

S. 

“Thereafter they proceed to vote the person 

to be their Minister. — Which vote being taken and 
carefully marked, the Moderator is to i^ronounce the 
mind of the meeting, viz., that a call be given to the 
person named ; which the clerk is to have ready drawn 
up to be read and signed by them in presence of the 
Moderator {Steuart’s Collections, ubi sup. 

Modekation, s. The act of presiding, by ap- 
pointment of Prcsbyteiy, in a congregation, 
in the election of a Pastor by the votes of 
the majority. When a minister is ap})oint- 
ed to preside in this business, it is said that 
the Presbytery grant a moderation to the 
people, S. 

[MODER-DY, 8, A current setting in 
towards the land, Shetl. 

Before the introduction of the mariner’s compass, 
the Shetland dshennan when out of sight of land knew 
the direction in which it lay by the Aioc/cr-Dy.] 

[MODER-SOOK, Same as Moder-Dy.] 

MODEWART, Modywart, s. A mole, 
(talpa,) S. 

I gryppit graithly the gil. 

And every modyxoart hil.| 

Doug, Virgily 289, b. 19. 

“ I graunt thou may blot out all knawledge out of 
thy ininde, and make thy selfe to become als blinde 
as a modexcart,^* Bruce’s Serin, on the Sacr., O. 2, b. 

Dan. muldxmrp. Germ, maulxourf^ Alom. muluuerf^ 
A. Bor. mouldwarp. This is generally derived from 
A.-S. molde, earth, and weorp-an, to throw or cast. 


Ray says, that to wort is to cast forth as a mole or hog 
doth. Hence it is probable that there may have been 
a Goth. V. of a similar form, entering into the compo- 
sition of our name for the mole. A.-S. irrof-an, B^. 
vroet-m, wroet-en, Su.-G. ro^a, are indeed used in a 
sense nearly allied, versare rostro, to root as a sow with 
its snout. 

MODGEL, 8. A noggin ; IVe gotten my 
modgely* I have got my usual quantity of 
drink. 

7h Tak one’s Modgel. To partake of a social 
glass ; sometimes denoting a morning dram, 
Fife. 

Perhaps from L. B. modiol-ua, a term latterly used 
in monasteries to denote a certain quantity of liquor ; 
as much, it would seem, as was appropriated to each 
of the monks. V. Du Cange. This provincial term 
has probably been borrowed from the good /outers be- 
longing to some religious foundation. 

MODIE-RROD, a. V. Mowdie-brod. 

[MODY, Mwdy, adj» Proud, brave, Bar- 
bour, ix. 659, XX. 394. V. Mwdy.] 

[MODYWART, s. V. Modewart,] 

To MOE, V. 71. To cry as a calf ; Mxie being 
used to* express the lowing of a cow, Clydes. 
V. Mue, and Moakie. 

MOEM, s. A scrap, Galloway. 

** Miiemjtf scraps of any thing, such as mdema of 
curiosity. — 

“ Than uvuems o’ poems 
I will sing unto thee.” ChUl, Eneycl. 

Apparently a corr. contraction of Gael, meomhraehan, 
a memorandum. Teut. moeme signifies an aunt. Can 
it refer to scraps of nursery tales ? C. B. mym denotes 
w^hat is incipient. 

MO GEN, adj. Apparently signifying com- 
mon, public ; syiion. Mein. 

A mogen pot never played well. Agr. Surv* Peeb., 
p. 340. 

Su.-G. magCf multitudo. 

MOGGANS, 8. pi. 1. Long sleeves for a 
woman’s arms, wrought like stockings, S.B. 

Ha<l I won the length but of ae pair of sleeves,— 

This I wad haye washen and bleeoh’d like the snaw, 

And on my twa gardies like moggaiM wad draw ? 

And then louk wad say, that aiild Girzy was braw. 

Song^ Ro 88*8 tidemre^ p. 184. 

2. Hose without feet, Aberd. Hairy moggana^ 
Fife ; 6yiion. with lioggara^ Clydes., hoeahina^ 
Ayrs., loaga^ Stirlings. 

“The lads wis nae very driech o-drawin, but lap in 
amo’ the dubs in a handclap ; I’m seer some <o* them 
wat the sma* end o’ their rnoggan,** Journal from 
London, p. 5. 

And mair attour I’ll tell you trow, 

That a’ the moggans are oran new ; 

Some worsted are o’ different hne, 

An’ some are cotton. 

PoetM in the Bnohan Dialect, Shop-bill, 

Belff. mouw, a sleeve, pi. moumn ; A.-S. mogg, lon- 
gas tioias habens, Gl. MSS., ap. Schilter : but most 
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nearly allied to Teut. momckoi, parva mauica. It 
seems, indeed, the very same word. 

This word has been of general use ; for Shaw expl. 
Gb/A, niogan, “ a boot-hose.” He renders 
by the same term. 

3, The legs, Eoxb. Hence, 

To Mix Mogoans tvith one. To be joined in 
marriage ; a vulgar phrase used in Fife. 

MOGH, Moch, s. a moth, Ang. O. E. 
moiigh, 

Langland says of a garment 

Shal iieiiar chest bymolen it, no mougfi after byte it. 

P. Plouffhinuiiy Fol, ( 57 , 

“It shall never be moulded in chest, or eaten by a 
moth.” This word is overlooked both by Skinner and | 
Junius. In Edit. 1561, it is rendered moiujht, whieh 
is also used in the same sense, O. E. 

‘Rust and mought distryith.” Wiclif, Matt. 6. 
MoughtCf Chaucer. 

MOGHIE, adj. Having maggots ; as mot/ku 
meat, animal food when fly-blown, Ijannrks. 

MOICH (gutt.), adj. Giving the i(l(*a of 
moistiiess conjoined with j)utridity; applied 
to tainted meat, Ayrs, V. Moch, adj. 

Moichness, s. Dampness causing corrup- 
tion, ib. 

Your mother’s pence it pleases me ; 

Ihit its moichness hurts me sairly. 0/d Ra/lad. 

To MOIDEIt, V. a. To stiipify witli blows, 
or in whatever ot lior way, Lanarks. Hence, 
Moideht, part. adj. Dull, stupid, ibid., Dumfr. 

“What, man ! is your brain sae moidert you canna 
sec that?” Duncan’s S. Country We.aver, p. 48. 

It often signifies, rendered stupid from too intense 
thought, or musing too long on one subject. Gall., id. 

Allied, iierhaps, to Teut. nioedCf la.ssu8, defessus, 
moed-erif mne.d-en, fatigare, molestare, inquietare. Isl. 
modttr, defatigatus, Alcm. muode)\ id. 

“One whose intellects are rendered useless, by being 
in the habit of taking spirituous liquors to excess, is 
said to be wo/W(?r/.. ” Gall. Encycl. 

According to this explanation, it might claim affinity 
with C. B. muyd'Wr, a soaker, from muyd-aWf to mois- 
ten, to steep. 

A. Bor. moidevy bears a general sense pcrfiictly ana- 
logons. “To puzzle, perplex. North.” Grose. Moy- 
is expl, “ Coniounded, tired out. Glouc.” id. 

To MO IF, V. a. To move. 

Moift\iQ not, said he than, 

Gyf tlioii be ane gentyl man. 

Dorn/, Virgil,, Pro^^ 239, a. 31. 

MOIKEN, 8. Spigncl, Atiuimaiita meum, 
Perths. 

“ The athamanta meurn (spignel) here called moiken 
or inuilcionn, grows in — the forest of Clunie.” Stat. 
Acc. P. Clunie, ix. 238. 

Its proper Gaql. name is muilcionn; Lightfoot,i. 157. 

MOIL, 8. Hard and constant labour, S. 

’Twas then a bardie to his labour gade, 

Whose daily rrioil at some gay distance lay ; 

And as he dandcr’d o’er the frozen glade. 

He mark’d the features of a winter day. 

A. licoU's Poems, p. 25. 


The V. is used in K., but not the noun. J(>hns« gives 
Fr. monUl-cy, to wet, to moisten, as the origin. But 
it seems rather allied to Sw. mol-a, laboraro diiriter ; 
Seren. 

A 

[MOINBU, s. An invitation to a funeral, 
traibsmittcd as the fiery cross was of old, 
iSlietl.] 

! iMOlST-BALL. A ball for holding musk. 

“ Item, twa tiitlipikis of gold, with a clienyo, a perl 
& mvpike, a moist ball, of gold,*’ &,c. Invt 3 ntorics, A. 
1488, p. 5. Va MrisT. 

t'J'lie Moist- Ball, called also Music- Halt, and Uhujer 
of Moist, was a j)omandcr or filagree Imll containing 
perfume, worn suspended from the neck or girdle.] 

MOISTIFV, V. a. To moisten, Gl. 
Shirr. ; a low word, generally used, in a 
ludicrous sense, in regard to topers, S. 

[MO IT, 8. A mote, Lyudsay, The Dreme, 

1. fi2r).] 

To MOKHE, r. «. To hoard. V. iMociibe. 

MOLD, s. The ground, E. mould. V. 
Mulde. 

MOLE, Mool, h. A promontory, a cape; 
apparently th5 same with S. Mult. 

'I’hai ray^yt sailc, and furth (liai !:ir, 

Ami l»y tin* mttlc liiai passyl >ar. 

Ah' I (.‘utryl soiic in It) tin; raM*. 

Jjtnhour, iii, 09G, .MS. 

V. M iTi,L and Kaiss. 

[MOLEST, part. pa. liijiu\‘d, Lyudsay, 
Tlirie Estaitis, I. 1472.] 

[JMOLICK, 5. A “boclit** of iisliing-lines, 
measuring 40 to 50 fa.l horns, Slieil.] 

^[OLLACIION, 8. A small cheese, Stir- 
lings. Gael, rnulacluui, a cheese, Shaw. 

MOLLAN, s. “A long straight pol(‘, sucli 
.as fishermen use at tlieir Hsh-vards (Lill. 
Encycl. 

Mol must have denoted a lx .‘am in (biel. ; for mol. 
niniluia is “the beam that scU a mill in motion;” 
Shaw. 

MOLLAT, Moi.lkt, .v. I. The hit, of a 

Tli.'iir riiiclit na niollat niak iin; inoy, nor liaM my 
nioiith in. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 07. 

V. Moy. 

2. According to Rudd., the*, boss or ornainent 
of a bridle. 

Tliare Immessiiig of gold riebt derely tlieht, 

Thay raiig tlui goMin nwUettis Iniriiist bryelit. 

Ihmj. VirgU, 210, 27. 

Rudd, refers to Fr. rnoulmUe, the rowel of a spur ; or 
mullet, a term in heraldry for a star of li\ e [>oints. V. 
next word. 

Mollet-Bkydyl, s. a bridle liaving a curb. 

“Sono efter Makbcth come to vesy hys castell, & 
becaus he fand not Makdiif present at the werk, he 

O 2 
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8ai<l ; 'I’hia man wyl not obey my chargis, quliill ho Ixj 
riddin witli ane inof/H brychfl.^' Bellend. Cron., B. xii. 
c. 6. Nisi lti}tnto in os injecto, Booth. 

Perhaps moUct may have been formed from Teut. 
muyl. Germ, viaul^ Su.-G. wv//, the mouth; especially 
as Tout, maul-hand signifies a headstall for a horse, a 
muzzle, and Sw. mandv-sfyeke^ q. something that pricks 
the mouth, has piecisely the same meaning with the 
S. term. Seron. uses the very word employed by 
Boece, Inpalum. Isl. rne/^ Su.-G. rnyf, however, denote 
a bridle, a curb ; fraenum, Verel. 

To MOLLET, V, n, [To amblo, to I'ide.] 

Giftliay tliair spiritiuill office gydit, 

Ilk man miclit say, tliay did lhair partis : 
hot gif tliay can play at the cartis, 

Ami nuidrt nioylie on ane mule, 

'riiocht, tliay had nouer sene the scAile ; 

Yil at this day, als weill as than, 

Will be maid sic ane spiritiiall man. 

Lynd.nay's Warkis, 1593, p. 270. 

[ “ Bide softly on a mule,” Chalmers. J 

IMiis verb, evidently used for the alliteration, refers 
to the management or a mule in riding. But the pre- 
cise signitication is doubtful. It is most jirobably 
formed from [moll^ to ride, pron. 7noa\ still in use, but 
in a bad sense, /<// ro ve ; hence mo//, a whore.] 

MOLLETS, s. ])l, 1. Fantastic airs, Roxb, 

2. Sly winks, ibid. 

This might almost seem to bo q.^nowlaifSt from Nov.\ 
an antic gesture, ami Laita, manners, q. v. It may, 
however, be allied to Fr. rnolldf delicate, effeminate ; 
'taollHc, delicacy, circmiiiacy. 

MOLLKtHANT, 1 . Tlio act of whining, 
(’om])Iaining, or iminnni’Ing, Ang. 

Isl. moyl, refragrantiuni obmurnmratio. Midi sig- 
nifies cloudy, gloohiy. Nokot /it'd. 7iiidln : Vultu tristi 
et niibilo ; Verel. (‘erhaps the last syllahlcis from E. 
yrunlt Sw. {jry7rit-a, id. 

Isl. moyl-a^ to murmur, 7noijl-a^ murmur, and (frann, 
08 et nasus, q. such whining as distorts the counten- 
ance ; or, as including two i<leas nearly connected, 
(irannia^ munnuring, and grunting. Teut. inuyl-mj 
mutire, mussitare ; muyl-cr, mus.sitator. 

MOLLIGRUBS, Mullygrubs, 7^/. 1. 

Mclanclioly ; nearly the same with 
grewt, S. 

[2. Rains in the bowels, colic, Clydes.] 

Poor Mouldy rins quite hy hiinsel, 

And huns like ane broke loo.se frae hell. 

Tt lulls a wee my mullyyruhs, 

To think upon these bitten scrubs, 

When naetning saves their vital low, 

Blit the expences of a tow. 

Hamsay'.s Poems^ i. 333. 

“To be in his grubs or mully grubs,” expl. by Se- 
rcii. as signifying to be melancholy. i3rHh primarily 
denotes a worm or maggot ; hence transferred to the 
imagination or humour. 

dohiison renders E. muligruhnf “ the twisting of the 
guts.” 

“Sick of the mullhjruhs ; low-spirited, having an 
imaginary sickness ; ” Grose’s Class. Diet. 

Germ. f/ro/>, signifying great ; this might denote a 
great complaint or murmuring. 

M()LL-on-tiie-COALS, s. A gloomy- 
minded person, Ayrs. 

“As for our Meg, thy mother, she was ay one of 
your MolUon-the coalSf a sigher of sadness, and I’m 


none surprised to see her in the hypondoricals.” The 
Entail, iii. 7G. 

This is merely a silly play on the E. word melancholy. 

To MOLLUP, Mollop, v. n. To toss the 
liead ill a haughty or disdainful way, 
Teviotd. 

“Miss Peggy I Snuffs o* tobacco I Meg’s good 
enough. ~ I’m nane o* your 7nolloping, precise nagaries, 
that want to be miss’d, an’ beckit, an’ booed to.” 
Brownie of Bodsbcck, ii. 101. 

The term seems to be borrowed from a troublesome or 
unmanageable horse, who is still tossing up his head. 
Teut. muylf the mouth, also a halter, or bit, and o^>, 
up; muyfen, proboscidem extendere; mnyten op iemand- 
eUf simultates habere cum aliciuo. 

MOLOSS, adj. Loose, dissolute in conduct, 
Ayrs. 

"J’his, I suspect, is the same with Molash% a low 
word used in the W’^est of S., signifying that one is 
intoxicated, from E. rnoloHsea. 

M( )LUCC A NUT. Used as a chaiin in the 
Western Islands. 

“ There is variety of nuts called Molliihat some of 
which are used as amulets against witchcraft, or an 
evil eye, particularly the white one : and upon this 
account they are wore about children’s necks, and if 
any evB is intended to tliem, they say the nut changes 
into a t)lack colour. That they did change colour 1 
found true by my own observation, but cannot be 
positive as to the cause of it. 

“Malcom Campbell, Steward of Harries, told me, 
that some weeks tefore my arrival there, all his cows 
gave blood instead of milk, for several days together : 
one of the neighbours told his wife that this must be 
witchcraft, and it would be easy to remove it, if she 
would but take the white nut, called the Virgin Mary’s 
nut, and lay it in the pail into which she was to milk 
the cows. — Having milk’d one cow into the pail with 
the nut in it, the milk was all blood, and the nut chang’d 
its colour into dark brown : she us’d the nut again, 
and all the cows gave pure good milk, which they 
ascribe to the virtue of the nut.” Martin’s West. Isl., 
l>. 38, 39. V. Crospunk. 

* MOMENT, s, A second of time, S. 

Moment-hand, a. The hand of a clock 
oi’ watch whicli marks the seconds, S. 

MON, Mone, Mun, Maun, am. v. Must. 

Fast folow ws than sail thai. 

And sono swa ?no??c thai brek aray. 

Wyntotwif viii. 38. 148. 

Sum time the text mmi liaue ano exposicioun, 

Sum tyme the coloure will cause ano litill additioun. 

Doug. Virgilf 9, 29. 

The force of this verb is well expressed in the follow* 
ing lines : — 

“You maun gang wi’ me, fair maid.” 

“To marry you. Sir, I'se warrand ; 

“ But maun belongs to the king himsel, 

“ But no to a country clown ; 

“ Ye might have said, ‘ Wi’ your leave, fair maid,’ 

“And latten your viaun alone.” 

Jamiesm*s Popul. BedX.^ i. 327. 

Moun is used by Wiclif, and mun by Minot. 

“ As long t 3 ane as thei han the spouse with hem thei 
moun not ^te.” Mark 2. 

Bot all thaire worded was for noght, 

Thai mun be met if thai war raa. 

Minot* s Poms, p. 8. 
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Mam, S. ; mun, Cumb. Yorks. Isl. rnun, mitnu, id. 
Eg mun giora, facturus sum ; Fra t/whino oh hum the 
ganga mom ; Uxorcs et liboros reliiKiiicnt ; Fra 
wives and hairns ih^y mun gang, S. Kunolph, Jo- 
nas observes, in his Isl. Grammar, that eg }<kal ami eg 
munnre auxiliaiy verba, which signify nothing by them- 
selves ; but, added to other verbs, corresi)ohd to Gr. 
fifWeiy, It may be remarked, however, than miin, S. 
and A. Bor., is more forcible than the Isl. term, 'rho 
latter respects the certainty of soitiething future ; the 
former denotes not only its futurity, but necessity. 

Ihre traces this word to Moes.-G. And thata innn- 
aida thairhgangan ; lie was to pass that way, Luke, 
xix. 4. At* €K€ivr}S TjfieWc dapxeorOat ; Gr. J/ nnahla, 
however, is from mun-an, mun-jon, to think, to mean. 

MOND, s. The technical or lieraldic term 
used to denote the globe that sunnoinits au 
imperial crown. 

“Our crow'n of Scotland, since King James the Sixth : 
went to England, has been ignorantly rejucsented by | 
herauld painters, engravers, and otlicr tradesmen, after i 
the form of the crown of England with crosses patee, 
whereas there is not one, but that which tops tlie 
mond, but all crosses floree, such as wc see on onr old 
coins, and these which top our old churches.” Inven- 
tories, p. 337. 

“The imperial mond, or globe, though an ensign 
of sovereignty, as well as the imperial crown, is carried 
as an armorial distinguishing ligurc by Ijamont, or 
Lamond, of that ilk, as relative to the name.” JSisbet’s 
Heraldry, i. 418. 

Fr. monde, the w'orld, the universe. Tcrme dc 
Blason sc dit d’unc boule, on representation du inomle, 
ko. Diet. Trev. 

To MONE, v. rt. To take .notice of, to 
animadvert upon, to have remembrance. 

Hot othyr dedis iiaiic wav done, 

J'hat gretly Is anon to umne. 

Itarhour, xix. .V26, MS. 

A.-S. mon-ian, man-kin, mijn eyian, notare, animad- 
vertere. Lye ; to cite, Somn. Su.-G. rnon-a, to remem- 
ber. [Isl. muna, id.] 

MONE, s. Money ; Aberd. 

MONE, s. Mane. 

Out throw the w'ood came rydainl catiues twano, 

Ane on ane asse, a wnddie about his mone. 

The vther raid ane hiddoous hors vi)one. 

Pa fine of Honour, i, 12, Ed. 1579. 

Not used rhythmi causa, as 1 at first supposed ; but 
evidently allied to Isl. inoen, juba Isquiua. 

[MONE, «. A moan ; lamentation, wailing, 

S ief ; as, “ Tse no mak Dione for him,” 
ydes.] 

[To Mone, V, a. and ri. To moan ; 'to bewail, 
lament, grieve for or over one, ibid.] 

MONE, 8. The moon ; meeriy Aberd., rnonen^ 
Shetl. 

Fyr all cler 

Syne throw the thak burd gan apper, 

Fii^st as a steme, syne a.s a mone. . * 

• Jiarhoar, iv. 127, MS. 

Be than the army of mony ane Grogioun, 

Stuffit in schippis come fra Tene<loiiii ; 

StiUI vnder frejTidlie silence of the Mone, 

To the keiid coistis speding thamc full .none. 

l)i>ufj. Virgil, 47, 28. 


In O. E. the orthngrapliy was the same. “JAo/U', 
Luna.” Prompt. Parv. 

In Ahenl. and other northern counties, the pronun- 
ciation is mem, also in some parts of Porths. 

It tells ii’ llu* motion o’ 

The sin, n, iind sfv'n sturns. %■ 

Pnrn\<i in the Ihiclmn Jjlnltcl, p. 29. 

A.-S. mona, Germ. ;/?oa. In the other Northern 
dialects, a or /’ in used instead of o. I.'sl. mana, 
Alcm. mano, Su.-G., Dan. manor, llelg. imim. Moos. -G. 
mena. The lattcM* approaches most nearly to a word 
used by the j>roj)lK‘t Isaiali, w hich has been under- 
stood by the most learned iiiter])rcters as denoting 
the moon. “Vo are they tliat prepare a table for 
Had, and that furnish the ollering unto Menif Isa. 
Ixv. 11. As Had is innlerstood of Uiv, Siin, w'c learn 
from Diodor. Sieul. that Men! is to lu« viewed as a 
tlesignation of tin*, moon. J’liis name (!omiug from a 
root w'hich signifies to number, it has been siipposcil 
that it was mveii to the moon, b(M*ause the nations in 
general numbered their mouths from lu'r revolutiens, 
'riie moon was anciently cal h;d Mrjinj, Mmr, )>efore slu? 
received the name of I'c.Xi/i'v;, Selene. This name of 
the moon, according to Eusebius, »>ccms in the Poems 
of Grpheii.s. The Latins had their godde.ss JPiiot. 
Some nations made the moon a m.aseuline deity, ealling 
him as the Koman waiters sjtoke of Prnn Lnmis ; 
for the moon, it ha.s l>eeii said, w as \ iiavctl as «»f the 
maseiilino gender in resjietd of the Earth, whose hus- 
haud he was su])]>oscd to he ; hut as a fi'inale in 
relation to the Sun, as being his s)*ouse. \d<le X'itring. 
in laa. Ixv. 11, Elf Sched. ile Dis Germ., ]). 130. 

As nothing could he more alb'll ird than tr> ascribe sex 
to Deity, the folly of the system of the Imatheii 
apjMsir.s, ill a striking liglit, from tin? great eonfii.sion of 
their mythology in this re.sjicet. 'riie Sun himself was 
aomotimes considered as a Goddess. In A.-S. the 
name of this luminary is feminine, ;is SpeJman, lliekes, 
and Lye have ob.served ; for the Germans viewed the. 
.sun as the wife, of Tnisat. On the other hand, j\fona, 
the word used to denote tin? Moon, is maseiiline. 
Dlphilas, in his version, sonn?tinn?H givi's the sun a 
maseulinc name, IHl ; although Snnno, a word of the 
feminine gcinlcr, is mo.st eomnionly ii.sed. 

It had occurreil to me, that A.-S. mona hears 
strong marks of afllnity to tin; v. tntm-itin, monen*, to 
admonish, to inatriiet ; and that the name might orlgi- 
ii.'itc from .some Goth r. of .signi/ication ; ip that 
w’hieh adinoni.she.s the hushainlman a.s to tiiin's and 
seasons. Uimn looking into Waehter, I Iind that hi^ 
derives the Goth, name of his luminary fnmi man-a, 
moncrc, as tJie aiieiiuit Germans would iiinlertakc 
nothing of imjiortaiiee witliont examining the st.itc of 
the moon. The ancient Goths, .says I’ndheek, paiil 
such regard to the moon, that some have tin night that 
they worshipped her more than tiie sun. Atalantis, 
ii. 009. 

I*rogno.stieation.s coneerning the weather, ibiring the 
course of the month, are generally forineil liy the 
eouiilry people in S. from the aiipearaiice. of the nrio 
tnoon. It is considered ,'is an almost infallible j»ros;ige 
of ba<l W'Cathor, if she lies nair on her har/:^ of w hen her 
horns are pointed towanls tlie zenith. It is a similar 
prognostic, wdien the new' moon appears teith thr an Id 
moon, in her arnm, or, in otlier w’<>rds, when that part 
of the moon wJiieh is covered w'ith tlie slnnlow of tlie 
earth is seen through it,^ 

A hrugh or hazy (drcle round the moon is accounted 
a'certai 11 prognostic of rain. If the eireh; lie w ide, and 
at sonic di.staucc from the )>ody of that luminary, it is 
believed lliat the rain will be ilelayed for some time ; 
if it be close, and as it were adhering to the disk of 
the moon, rain is expected very soon. In Jleiifrews., 
however, as I am informed, the idea i.s inverted. V. 
Brv'oh. 

There is the same' superstition with regard to llio 
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first mention of the term Moon, after this planet has 
made her first appearance, that prevails with respect 
to that day of the week to which she gives her name; 
V. Mononday. 8oine to prevent the dangerous con- 
sequences of the loquacity of a female tongue, will 
anxiously inquire at any male, “What is that which 
shines so clearly ?” or, “ What light is that !” that he 
may pronounce the portentous term. In this case, the 
charm is happily broUen. 

Another superstition, cipially ridiculous and un- 
accountable, is still regarded by some. They deem 
it very unlucky to see the new moon for the first time, 
without having sihrr in one’s pocket. Copper is of no 
avail. 

It is a singular proof of the permanent influence of 
superstition, and of the affinity of nations that have 
been separated for thirteen centuries, that the very 
same idea is still retained among the native Irish. 

“ Next to the sun was the moon, which the Irish 
undoubtedly adored. Some remains of this worship 
may be traced even at this day ; as particularly 
borrowing, if they should not have it almut them, a 
piece of nilver on the first night of a new moon, as an 
omen of plenty during the month ; and at the same 
time saying in Irish, ‘ As you have found us in peace 
and prosperity, so leave us in grace and mercy.’” 
O’Halloran’s Hist. IreL, i. 113. 

Both Celts and Cotha retain a superstitious regard 
for this planet, cas having great influence on the lot of 
man. 

The moon, in her increase, full growth, and 
w’ane, are with tliem the cmblck’s of a rising, flou- 
rishing, and declining fortune. At the last period of 
her revolution, they (;arefidly avoid to engage in any 
business of importance ; but the first and the middle 
tliey seize with avidity, prcsatdng tlie most auspicious 
issue to their uiuhirtakings. PoorMartinus 8criblei*us 
never more anxiously W'atchod the blowing of the west 
w ind to secure an luur to his genius, than the lovc-sick 
swain ami his iiym])h for the coming of the now moon 
to be noosed together in matrimony. Should tho planet 
happen to be at the height of her splendour when the 
ceremony is performed, their future life will bo a scene 
of festivity, ami all its paths strewe<l over with rose- 
buds of delight. But w'hcn her tapering horns are turned 
towards tlie N., passion becomes frost-bound, and scl- 
iloin thaws till the genial season again approaches.” 
P. Kirkmichael, Banffs. Statist. Acc., xii. do?. 

“ They do not marry but in the w'axing of the moon. 
They wouhl think the meat spoileil, were they to kill 
the catthi when that luminary is w^anting [1. waning].” 
P. Kirkwall, Orkii. Statist. Acc., vii. 5(30. 

In Renfrewshire, if a man’s house be bunit during 
the wane of the muon, it is deemed unlucky. If the 
same misfortune take jdace W'hen the moon is waxing, 
it is viewed as a i>reaage of i)rospcrity. In Drkney, 
also, it is reckoned iiiilqcky to Jl it, or to rcmo\’e from 
one habitation to anotfi»r, during tho weaning of the 
moon. To secure a prosperous cluinge of habitation, 
indeed, popular sui)erstition requires the concurrence 
of three circumstances ; that the moon be waxing, that 
the tide bo flowing, and that the wind blow on the back 
of the person w ho reiuovtja. Of such importance is the 
last cir(5umstanoo, that, even when there is a concur- 
rence of the otlior two, sotne people, rather than flit 
w'ith an adverse wdiul, w ill make tho circuit of a whole 
island, in order to gain, as far as possible, the 
prospei’oua breeze. 

This superstition, w ith respect to tlu; fatal influence 
of a waning moon, seems to have been general in S. 
In Angus, it is believed, that, if a child be put from 
the breast during the waning of the moon, it w'ill de- 
cay all tho time that the moon continues to wane. As 
it is now’ discovered that the moon has an influence in 
various diseases, some sup|)ose that it may have been 


really observed, that the waning moon had been less 
favourable to children in this situation. 

In Sweden, groat influence is ascribed to the Moon, 
not only as regulating the weather, but as influencing 
the affairs of human life in general. 

I am informed by a respectable Gentlemen, who has 
resided many years in that country, that they have a 
sort of Lunar Calendar, said to have been handed down 
from the Monks, to which considerable regard is still 
paid. According to this, no stress is laid on the state 
of the weather on the first and second days of the moon. 
The third is of some account. But it is believed, that 
the weather, during the rest of the month, will corres- 
pond to that of the fourth and fifth days. It is thus 
expressed : — 

Priiria, secunda, nihil’; 

Tertia, aliquid ; 

Quarta, quinta, f|ualis, 

I’oia Luna talis. 

He justly remarks, that, as tho Moon’s influence on 
the waters of our earth has been long admitted, by a 
parity of reason, she may be supposed to affect our 
atmosx)here, a less dense fluid ; although it cannot be 
determined on any satisfactory ground at what parti- 
cular period of her age the days of prognostication 
should be selected ; or if it were supposed that her in- 
fluence would be greater at any one period, that of the 
full moon might seem to have the be.st claim. 

As in tho dark ages, tho belief of the influence of the 
Moon regulated every operation of agriculture, of 
economy, and even of medicine ; at this day the lower 
orders in Sweden, and even a number of the better 
sort, will not fell a tree for agricultural purposes in 
the wane of tho moon, else, it is believed, it will shrink 
and not be duraVde. A good housewife will not 
slaughter for her family, else the meat will shrivel and 
melt away in the pot. Many nostrums are reckoned 
effectual only wlien taken during the first days of the 
moon. Annual blce<ling must by no means be per- 
formed in the wane. Gardeners, m planting and sow- 
ing their crops, pay particular attention to tno state of 
the moon. V. Sr. Martin's Hay,. 

'J'he superstitions of our own countrymen, and of 
the Swedes, on this head, equally confirm the account 
given by Oiesar concerning the ancient Germans, the 
mref athers of both. “ As it was the custom with them, ” 
ho says, “ that their matrons, by the use of lots and 
prophecies, should declare, whether they should join in 
battle, or not, they said, that the Germans could not 
]>c victorious, if they should engage before the neio 
moon.** Bell. Gall., L. i., c. 60. They reckoned new, 
or full moon, the most aus;»icious season for entering 
on any business. The vSwodes do not carry this far- 
ther than they did. Coeiint, says Tacitus, certis die- 
bus, (j^uum aut inphoatur Luiia, aut impletur. Nam 
agondis rebus hoc auspicatissimum initium credunt. 

From a passage in one of Dunbar’s Poems, it would 
ajipcar to have been customary, in former times, to 
swear by the Moon. 

Fra Symon saw it ferd upon this wyse. 

He had greit woiinder ; and smiris by the Mone, 

Froyr ftobert has richt woil his devoir done. 

Maitlai)id*s Pijems, p. 79. 

It apjicars that the ancient Irish swore by this 
planet. 

“ When Ugaine the Great prevailed on the national 
estates to swear allegiance to himself and to his poste- 
rity, in exclusion of the other branches of the royal 
family, the oath, they took was— ‘By the sun, the 
moon, and stars.’ The same was taken to Tuathal and 
his issue ; and it was ‘by the sun, mom, and stars,’ 
that Loagaire vowed to exonerate tho province of 
Leinster from an heavy tribute, long paid by them.” 
O’Halloran’s Hist. Irol., i. 113, 114. 

It is strange that, in a land so long favoured with 
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clear gospel-light, some should still l>e so much under 
the influence of the grossest superstition, that they not 
o^y venture on divination, but in their unhallowed 
eagerness to dive into the secrets of futurity, even dare 
directly to give homage to **the Queen of heaven.” 
We have the following account of this heathenish act— 

“ As soon as you see the first new moon of the now 
year, go to a place where you can set your feet upon 
a stone naturally fixed in the earth, and lean your 
back against a tree ; and in that posture hail, or ad- 
dress, the moon in the words of the poem which are 
marked ; if ever you are to bo marrictf, you will then 
see an apparition exactly resembling the future partner 
of your Joys and sorrows. *’ 

The words referred to are— r 

** 0, now Moon ! T hail thee ! 

“ And gif I’m ore to marry man, 

“ Or nian to marry me, 

“ His face turn’d this way fast’s ye can, 

“ Let me my true love see, 

“ Tills blessed night ! ” 

Jtev. J. Nicol'fs PoemSy i. 31, 32. 

V. Yerij-Fast, 

The same custom, with some slight variation, was 
formerly, at least, observed in England. Aubrey, 
whose mind must have been deeply imbued with .super- 
stition, with great gravity relates the virtue of this 
magical lite. Speaking of the various modes of 
obtaining information as to one’s future lot in wed- 
lock, he says ; — 

“Another way is, to charm the moon thus: At 
the first appearance of the new' moon after new-year’s 
day, go out in the evening, and stand over the spars of 
a gate or stile, looking on the moon, and say. 


AU hail to the 3fa(jHy all hail to thee/ 



“You must presently after go to bed. 

“ 1 knew two gentlewomen that did thus when they 
were young maids, and they had dreams of those that 
married them.” Miscellanies, p. 138. 

It is well known that among the ancient Grcek.s and 
Homans the Moon was supposed to preside over magic. 
According to this attribute she was known by the 
name of Hecate. Hence Jason, when aliout to engage 
in magical ceremonies, has this invocation put in his 
mouth by Ovid— 

-Modo Diva triforniis 

Adjuvet, et praesens iiigentibu.s ttuuuat ausis. 

MHamorph, Lib. vii. 

But he waits three nights till the moon w'as full. 

Tree aberant noctes, ut coniua tota coirent. 

Bftioereiitque orbcni. 

She was called tri/ormiSy because she appeared as 
the Moon or Luna in heaven, as Diana on oaHh, and as 
Proserpine in hell. 

She was also acknowledged as the goddess who pre- 
sided over love. Hence, notwithstanding the great 
difference of character between Venus and the chaste 
Diana, it is asserted, that according to the heathen 
mythology, they wore in fact the same. That the 
Moon, or Isis, was the guardian of love, i^ testified by 
’ Eudoxus, ap. Plutarch. Lib., de Osiride et Iside. She 
is exhibited in the same light by Seneca the Tragedian, 
in Hippolyt. 

^ Hecate triformis, en ades coeptis favens, 

Animura rigentem tristis Hippolyti doina: 

^ Amare discat, mntuos ignea ferat. 

The same thing appears from Theocritus, in Phar- 
maceutr. V, El. Sched. de Dis German., p. 158 — 161. | 

Moneth, 8 . A month. This form of tlie 
word is still retained by some old people, S. 

Ill the vwneth that year of May, 

James of Gladstaiiys on u day 


r’oni, and askyt suppowal 
At the Kyiig of Scotlaiul. 

ix. 21. 3. 

A.-S. mo)ta(hy id. from mona, the moon, ns denoting 
a revolution of that liiininary . According to Mr. Tooke, 
“it means the period in which that planet niondhy or 
conij>leateth its orbit.” Divers. Diirley, ii. 117. 'Hie 
observation is very ingenious, although there are no 
vestiges of a verb of this form in the A.-S. or any of 
the Gothic languages. The termination at, to which 
A.-S. alhy seems equivalent, is, aceoivling to Wachter, 
the mediutn of the formation of substantives from verbs, 
and of abstracts from substantives. 

The Anglo-Saxons, counting by lunar months 
reckoned thirteen in the year. The ancient northern 
nations w'crc more happy in the names they gave to 
their months, than wc who have borrowed from tin? 
Homans. For the particular designations w'ere ex- 
pressive of something peculiar to the season. ’fhe 
Anglo Saxons, as Bccfe informs us, called .January 
Uiuliy as w'oiild seem, from the feast celebrated about 
this time ; February, they called Sol-monnfh, becaust^ 
the sun, Dan. soely began to extend his iiilhnuue. 
Phed-monath was their March, either from /llieda, :i 
goihle.ss to whom they saci ilicod at this time ; or, ac- 
conling to Wormius, irom red-aty to prepare ; because 
this was the sesuson of jireoaration for nautical exjuMli- 
tions. April was iiamca Eoxlni'-mooathy from the 
heathen goddess Eosfrr : May, TrimHi luy heiranst^ in 
this month they be.gan to inileh their cattle thrire a 
day. ihnio and July were called l/ulay as licing mild ; 
A.-8. llthy mollis, mitis. August was Weidv’monothy 
q. the month of^woeds, because they abound then. 
ilalm-monath corresponded toonr September, so callc<l, 
because it was much devoted to religion ; (|. holy 
month. Wyidei''fjfird was the name of October, (p full 
of winter. Novenilicr was called lUof^vionathy or the 
month of sacrifices, because the cattle that were 
8laiigliterc<l during this month were devoted to tho 
gods. December, as well as .lanuary, wa.s <lenomiiiated 
Uiali, V. Bed. de Tempor. llatione, c. 13. 

Tho names which, according to Vcrstegaii, were 
mven to the months by the Pagan Saxons, or ancient 
Ucrmaiis, difl'er consideiably from those mentioned 
by Bede. January, ho says, was called Wolf rnnuat, 
because at this time people are most in dangtjr cd’ be- 
ing devoured by wolves, which, by reason of the se- 
verity of tho season, finding it more «lillicnlt to ob- 
tain tlicir usual prey, draw near to the haunts of 
men. February was calkal *S'y>/-o7/f-7vVfe, because then 
tho cole wort begins to send forth its temler sprouts. 
March, Lenct-monaty because tho days then begin, in 
leivjfhy to excotul the nights. — Hence tho fast of ./jerit, 
as being obstjrvod at this time. April, ^Jay, .June, ami 
July, were designed Odvr-vionufy Tri-tudkiy Weyd- 
monafy and Uey-monnt, But he views Weyd’monat as 
receiving its name, because the beasts di«l weyd^ or go 
to feed, in the meadows ; wlioiicc Teiit. vuajdy a mea- 
dow. August was called Aniy or rather Jiarn-monat y 
because tlie barns were then fillc<l willi corn. Septem- 
ber, (rferst’monaty from f/erffty bailey, as being yiel<le<l 
in this mouth ; and (jetober, Wyn-rrionat, because 
although the ancient Gerihans bail not wdnes of their 
own xiroduce, they got them at this season frmii other 
countries. November they denominated Wini-monaty 
because of the prevaleiico of tho winds. For, from 
■ this season, the Northern mariners confined themselves 
to their harbours till Fare-nmniy or March, invited 
them to renew their expeditions. December was 
called Winter-ynmat. V. Verstegan’s Bestitut., c. 3. 

Tho Danes still use distinctive names for tho lunar 
months, by which they reckon their festivals. The 
first is Diiir-Pe.y, or Kendm ; so calleil, because the 
wild beasts are tlien rutting. Tho second is Thor- 
maeiiy being consecrated to the god Thor» The 
third is Farn-rmeny because at this time men Jiegiu to 
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fare^ or set out on different cxj^oditions. Wonni- 
U8, however, <lerivt*s it from FaaVy sheep, as they 
are then put upon the tender grass. The fourth is 
May-mam, not from the Latin name, but from Dan. at 
maye^ which signifies to adorn with verdant leaves and 
with flowers ; as denoting the pleiasantnoHs of this 
month. The fifth is Sonitmr-mam, or summer month. 
The sixth Onne-maeu, because of the abundance of 
worms and insects; or, according to Locccnius, because 
then worms arc cojiiously bred from putrefaction ; 
Antiq. Siico. (L, p. 20. The seventh is Hor-inacn, or 
Hay-month, becaus(i about this time /mvyia made. The 
eighth is Korn-mavn, because the corns are brought 
home. The ninth is Fishc-'inam, ns b(‘ing accounted a 
month favourable iovjiskunj. The tenth is Sacdemiarn, 
being the season for saicbuj. The eleventh is J^olse- 
macn, as being the time when puddings are made, 
because the cattle are slaughtered during this month. 
The twelfth is Jiilc inam, or Tw/e-month. It must be 
observed, however, that these months, as well as those 
of the Anglo-Saxons formerly mentioned, do not oxaetly 
correspond to ours. 'J’he thirteenth month, when it 
occurs, is inserted in summer, and called ovcrlohs-niam, 
or intercalary month. 

'Fhe following are the names given by the Danes to 
the solar months. January they call (/hnj-nninef, 
f'rrjni ilfnfji/c, a window, vent, or opening , either, 
acconling to VVormius, because the wirnlows are 
then shut, or because this month is, as it were, the 
window of the new year. Kebrnaiy is Blklc-nianct, 
or cheerful month ; INIarch, 'for-'inanet : April, Fare- 
inane t ; May, May-manct ; June, Sh.r-Hoinmer, 
(AVolir’s Diet, skicrsominrr, pi’iibalily from skier, 
clear, bright ;) July, Orme-manct ; August, Ilocst- 
mo net f or harvest- month ; September, Fiske-manet ; 
October, Snte-inanef, or seed-month ; November, 
Slacte-inanct, or slaughter-month ; and December, 
ChrisUinunet, beeause tlie season of ('hristmas. 

The Sw’cdes call January Thor, asserting* that the 
worship of this heatlicn deity was appropriated to 
this season. Fcbruaiy is nanujd (toe, from Uoe, the 
daughter of Thor, according to (.1. Andr. a very an- 
cient king of Finland, whose son Norm is said to 
have given nanm to the Norwegian.s, of which nation 
he was the founder. This Thor, it has been said, was 
the son of Fornioter, the desceinlant of the elder Odin 
in the fifth generation. Some represent Ooin or Ooe 
as the same with Frelja; Loccen. Antiq. Sueo (loth., 
p. 19. Others i<lentiiy her with Ceres, or the Earth, 
(Ir. I'aitt : urging the x>robability of this idea, from its 
being pretendeil that Goc was carried off, from a search 
being annually made for her, and from the observation 
of a festival of nine days, in the mouth of Ffcl)ruary, 
winch are consecrated to her memory. V. Ihre, vo. 
Oeoja. March they call BUda ; April, Varant, pro- 
bably from Sii.-(l, mr, the spring ; May, Maj ; June, 
fiovilt, (Hire, ha-fall, corr. ho f will,} the season of grass, 
from ha, granien, and /alia, nasci ; July, lloant, 
Ihre Ifowand, literally the liay-cutting ; August, 
Skortant, from Skord, harvest, Avliich is derived from 
akacr-a, to cut ; Septoinbor, Oat-momit, as being the 
time of gathering in what has boon cut down ; (Jetober, 
November, and December, are Slaete-monat, Winter- 
monat, Jola-monat, or Yule-month. 

In Islainlic, January is designed Midsvetra.r man- 
adur, or mid-winter; February, Fostuyanijs ; March, 
Janffnderjra, [01. Worm.] evidently, by an error of the 
press, for Jajfndeyra, the equinox (Jajhdaeyre, O. 
Andr. ) ; April is called Siitnar, or summer ; May, Far-- 
daga, probably from Su. -G. Fardag, the time appointed 
by law, in which old farmers remove to give place to tho 
new, Ihre; from/ar-a, prolicisci, and dag, dies; Juno, 
Noettfeysu man, perhaps from 8u. (1. noct, Isl. naut, 
and teyg-a, to loose, q. when the nout or cattle are let 
loose on the pastures ; July, Madka man, or worm 
month ; August, Heyanna, Tieyauna-man, oi: hay- 


cutting month, from hey, hay, and aunn, labour; Sep- 
tember, Addraata man; October, SlcUrunar man, from 
alatrun, mactatio, the killing of cattle ; November, 
Rydtidar man ; December, Ekamdeigis man, because 
of the shortness of the day, from hkam., short, and 
deig, a day. V. Worm. Fjist. Dan., p. 39—48. V. 
Also V^oiiTroirs Letters on Iceland, p. 117, 118, where 
the names of the months occur with very little variatiou. 

The passage referred to is thus rendered by Creech : 
But now I’ll charni him ; Moon I slime bright and clear. 

To time I will direct my secret praver ; 

To thee, ami Hecate, whom dogs tlo dread, 

When stained with gore, she stalks amidst tho dead. 

Now, now, I strew the ilow’r ; Moon, you can bow 
K'en Hhadamaiith, and all that’s fierce lielow. 

I’he following address to this luminary forms the 
chorus of the greatest part of the pastoral ; 

Tell, sacred Mnun, what first did raise my flame, 

And whence my pain, and whence my passion C4ime. 

^ Jdyltiums, p. 11, 15. 

MONESTING, s. Admonition, warning. 

- Ye may sc wc hailf iii thin^is 
That makis ns oft vinnestingis 
For to be worthi, wiss, and wycht. 

And till aiioy tliaim at onr mycht. 

V. Monyss. Barhmr, iv. 533, MS. 

[MONIE, adj. V. Mony.] 

[Monie-feck, 5. A great number. V.Feck.] 

[MO'NIMENT, cv. A ridiculous person, a 
fool, Slictl.j 

MONIPLIES, Monnypltes, 6‘.jL)/. 1. Tliat^ 
part of tho tripe of a beast which consists 
of 7nany folds,, S. 

*‘Tho food parches the stomach and intestines, 
hardens and concretes in the fold of the second 
stouiacli or monny/dl(\f' Prize Essays Higbl. Soc. S., 
ii. 218. 

As Tent, vienigh voud signifies multiplex, mcnigh- 
voude is used nearly in the same sense with the S. 
word ; echinus, bovis ventriculus, sic dictus a variis 
plicis. Kill an. 

I am imforroed by a medical gentleman of great ce- 
lebrity, that, of the four stomachs in ruminating ani- 
mals, the monijdips is the third, or what professional 
men call the omasum, 

2. Coarsely and vulgarly applied, in a ludi- 
crous sense, to the intestines of man, S. 

It temper’d weel our nioniplies, 

Ca’d ripples frae our backs. 

Taylor's S, Poems, p. 148. 

0. E. myne~ye-ple, synon with manfold, is applied 
to mail, or perhaps to the stuffing or quilting used 
instead of mail. 

Thorowe rich male, and myne-ye-ple. 

Many sterne the stroke downe .streight. 

Am, Ji<*lUid of Chevy-Clucse, Percy's litliques, i. 9. , 

Ed. Dubl. 1766. 

** Monyple, a N. (1 vrord.” Lamb’s Battle of 
Flodden, Notes, p. 70. 

MONKRIE, MuNKiiiE, A monastic foun- 
dation or establishment. 

— ,**B6 diuerss actis of Parliament maid of befoir 
concerning the reformatioun of religioun within this 
rcalme, the monlcreis ar altogidder abolishit, and tbair 
places and abbayis ar for the maist pairt left waist,” 
&c. Acts, Ja. Vl., 1581. Ed. 1814, p. 276. 

Here the places and abbayis are distinguished from 
monkreis. 
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“He that said, Pray continually, the same said, Go 
labour and win thy living, otherwise thou shalt not 
eat. Away with Munkries and Kunries.” Uollock on 
1 Thes., p. 307. 

Johns, restricts the E. word monkery io “the mo- 
nastick life.” The word is evidently formed of A.-S. 
monecoxmu7i\iCt monachus, and nVf, munus, dominium. 

MONONDAY, Monandav, s. Monday, S. 

Propter hoc hucusque in Anglia feria secuiida 
Paschae Blak - mononday vulgariter miiicupatur. 
Fordun Scotichron., ii. 359. 

“ Upoun Mononday^ the fyft of November, did 
the Frenche ische out of Loyth betymes, for keiping of 
the victuellis, quhilk suld have cum to us.” Knox’s 
Hist., p. 191. 

A.'S. Monan daeg^ id. the day consecrated to the 
Moon ; literally, dies Lunae. For monan is the gonit. 
of mom^ the moon. 

The name of the second day of the week affects some 
feeble minds with terror. If Monanday^ or Monday^ 
be first mentioned in company by a female, of what 
age or rank soever, they account it a most unlucky 
omen. But it gives relief to such minds, if th<5 fatal 
term be first mentioned by a male. 1 know not, if this 
strange superstition be peculiar to the North of S. 

This is evidently a ramification of the system of 
superstition, which in former ages was so generally 
extended, with respect to the supposed influence of the 
Moon. For a similar idea is entertained as to the 
mention of her name. Why the power of dissolving 
the charm is ascribed to the male sex, it is not easy to 
imagine. Ijb cannot well be ascribed to the belief, that 
the Moon was herself of the weaker sex, and therefore 
controlled by the other. For the Gothic nations 
seem generally to have viewed the Moon as masculine. 

Some, who might well be supposed more enlightened, 
will not give away money on this day of the week, or 
on the first day of the Moon. 

The idea is completely inverted in Ireland, Monday 
being accounted the mo.st lucky day in the week. 

“No great undertaking can be auspiciously com- 
menced in Ireland on any morning but Monday morn- 
ing, * 0, please God we live till Monday morning, 
we*ll set tne slater to mend the roof of the house — 
On Monday morning we'll fall to and cut the turf — 
On Monday moniiiig we’ll see and begin mowing,'” &,c. 
E^eworth’s Castle Backrent, Gl. 185. 

This is undoubtedly a rclique of the ancient imgan 
worship of the Moon in Ireland. V. Monk. 

MONSTOUE, Munstour, s. A muster. 

“It is thoycht necessare that wappenschawingia be 
maid — at sic day or dayis and place os sail pleiss the 
schireff, Ac. till asaigne eftir the quantite of tne sehire, 
gif the monstouris can nocht be all tane in one day. 
And at the said munstouris be tane be the schireff.” 
Acts Ja. V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 362. V. LaifSouni>av. 

Moustouris^ in both instances, in Ed. 1566, fol. 130, 
b. The reading of the MS. had been viewed as an 
error. But it is evidently from Fr. monatre, id. L. B. 
monstrumf militum recensio ; monstr-are, /nilites cen- 
kere, Matth. Paris, 1253 ; from the primary sense of 
the v, in Lat., to shew, to exhibit. 

Monstrance, s. Perhaps shew, display. 

** Ane greit monstrance of silver.” Aberd. Reg. 

0. Fr. mwistrance is used in the sense of preuve, 
exhibition ; Roauefort. 

[In the Romisn Church, a framework of gold or^silver 
in which the host is shewed to the congregation. 

“ Una monatrantia argentea, duos prone cubitos alta 
(euebaristiam vulgus appellat) ad Cnristi Ck)rou8, 
adorationis causa, a populb deportandum, incrediibiU 
arte eonfecta, de aurata, pondens . . . .” Regist. 

vas. argent., Ac., in Coll. Reg. Aberd., 1542.] 


[MOXS MKti, ». A largo gun or bombard 
formed of hoops and stiivo.s, now stationed 
in Edinbiirgli Castle, [)robably so called 
from the place of its maiiiifaeturc, in 
Flanders, and ap[)ears first in 1489 ; in 
it is described as “the greit iron 
murderer, Mnckle Meg’’; it was removed 
to London in 17*54, and restored to the 
Castle of Edinburgh in 1829. V. Mr. 
Dickson’s Introdiuition to Compl. Thes. 
Retj. Scot. 

‘ Sent awa’ our crouiie, and our sword, and our 
sceptre, and Mans Meg to he kcepit by tliao Knglisli 
pocK-piKhlingsintlioToworo’Lunnon.” llob Roy, xxvii. 
Oh, willawiiia 1 Mom^ Afeg, lor you ; 

yo was a oauuou, 

Could hit a man, liad he been staiinin. 

In shire o’ Fife, 

Sax lang Seols miles ayont Clackmannan, 

An’ tak his life. Fmjus.'nni.\ 

MONTEYLE, s. Err. for Montaue^ a mount . 

The Inglis num sa nnlly then 
Kest aniang thaim suenlis and mass, 

That yniycl thaim a mnutvjile was, 

Off wa|iynnys, that war warpyt I liar. 

Jlftrhonr, xi. 001. 

Jtal. inonth'rll-o^ L. B. monileell.m^ collis. 

MONTIf, Moi NTiT, s. 1. A mountain. 

“ The foure inuriiiailyns that nang (|uhon ’Phetis vas 
maroit on month Pillion, thai sang nocht sa sueit as did 
thir scheiphyrdis.” Compl. S., p. 99. 

This general sense of the term was not unknown to 
O. E. writers. Hence Hardyng, iu his advice directed 
to K. Edward IV., as to the moat proper plan for 
conquering Scotland, says : 

Betwixt the moiinf/ws and the water of Tay, 

Which some do call niountaignes in our hiuguago. 

Pass ea.stward, with your armie daiu by daie, 

From place to place with small t'ariage. 

ChroH., Fol. 236, a. 

He might probably use the word, as having heart! it 
during his residence in Scotland. 

2. The Grampian mountains, especially to- 
wards their eastern e.xtremity. 7b yanu oure 
the Monthy to cross the Grampians, 8. B. 

The phrase is particularly used with respect to one 
pass, called the Cairnle -months or Cairn of Month. 

— He thoiicht Wfil that ho wonhl far 
Onto onr the Monnth with his v\enyt\ 

To Ink tjulia that hi.'i freiiul wald he. 

Harbour^ viii. 393, MS. 

[Anti chiels shall come frae yont the (Ja! riL-a-iitnunth 
right vointy. 

I>r. Beattie in Ross a Ifeleaore.^ 

A. -S. monte^ munt^ a mountain. C. B. mynyth^mynyddy 
id. The latter is also the Armoric form of the word. 

Montuis Bokd. Tilt; ridg« of a mountain. 

V. Bokd. 

MONTUE, «. 

No more for the faire foie, then for a rish rote, 

But for doel of the tlombe best, that thus shold be dodo, 

I moiinie for iio montur, for I may gete mare. 

Gaimm and Hir GaJ..y ii. 17. 

“A saddle-horse ; Fr. vionturey junientum.” Sihb. 
Cotgr. renders monturey a saddle horse. It may, how- 
ever, here signify the value of the horse iu mon6y ; 
A.-S. myniltrey numisma, from rnynetdany to strike, 
money ; Su.-G. myni-a. 
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MONY, adj, 1. Many, S. rnonny^ Laiicasli. 

“Yit ane thyng bone iiecesHar to aiiyso qnhidder 
the empire of ane or of mowj bo mair profitabill for 
your commoun weill.” Bellend. Cron., Fol. 0. a. 
Wyiitown, id. 

2. Great, Border. 

**God send, God send, fayr vedthir, fayr vedthir. 
Jlf on?/ pricis, rno//?/ pricis.” (I'onipl. S., p. 62, 63. 

“ Jt/o???/ prh'h is a popular idirase for a great price. 
Thfi hje hroiKjht mony ut (hf /oh\ i.o., they sold 

dear.” Gl. Compl. 

It occurs in O. E. in the first sense — 

And other monye luihcr lawes, that hys eldernc addc 
ywrogt, 

He T)ehet, that ho wolde abate, & natheles he no dude 
nogt. 

/?. (ilouc.^ p. 447. 

A.-S. monody mcimifjy Sw. rnonyoy Mocs-G. managed, 
many. 

MONYCORDIS, s, pL A inusical iiistrn- 
mont. 


To MONYSS, V. a. To warn, to admonish. 

Thai may weill monyss as thai will : 

And thai may hecht als to fulfill 
With stalwart hart, thair bidding all. 

Barbour, xii. 388, MS. 
Therfor thai mmiyst thairn to l)e 
OlV grot worschip, and of bouute. 

Ibid,, 879, MS. 

lludd. derives Ibis v. from Lat. moneo. But the 
Lat. u. seems merely to have had a common root with 
this, which we find, slightly diversified, in almost all 
the Northern languages ; 8u. -G. inan-a, to exhort, to 
counsel; A.'S. mendan, manndan,* mim-igian, mon- 
iaiij mon-egian, to admonish ; Alem. man-em, ke-man- 
on ; Germ, rnan en, verrnahn-en ; Belg. vermaan-en, 
Feiin. man-aan, id. A.-S. monige, moung, Germ. 
va-mahmmg, Belg. verrrmaning, admonitio. 

MOO, 5. The act of lowing, S. 

Like poor Italian piper, douf and dry, 

Thon rangest o’er thy food, among the qaeys, 

A’ fearless o’ thy moo, or cap’ring tail, 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 46. 

V. Mue. 


— The Croude, and the Monycordis, the GythornLs 


Jloidale, iii. 10. 

Probably of one string, from Gr. iiovoxopSo^, iinica 
intentus chorda, Scnpul. Lex. I^ydgate writes rnonci- 
cordys. V. Bitson’s E. M.R. lutr. cxcv. vol. i. 

This is also written Manlcords* 

• I have a gentlewoman here — that sometimes brings 
you fresh to my memory, by playing on the mamrords 
sueli lessons as I have oft heard from you. ” Lett, to 
John Forbes, Gullodcn Ihipers, n. II. 

Du Cange defines L. B. monocliordnrn, Instrumentiim 
musicum, quod unica chorda eonstat. Nostris vulgo 
Manieordion, By (Jotgr. manicordion is said to be “an 
old-fashioned claricord . ” 

Th<i authors of Diet. Trevoux say that Du Cange is 
mistaken, a.s this instrument has seventy cords, 
although Scaliger reduces the number to thirty-five. 
It is in form of a spinet ; and its strings are covere<l 
with scarlet cloth, to deaden and soften the sound. 
Hence it is deiioniiiiated in Fr. dphiette sourdt or 
inurttc. It is especially used by nuns, wdio are learn- 
ing to play, and are afraid of disturbing the silence of 
the dormitory. 

MON YFEET. “ Jock wt the Moinifeetr tlic 
more common name of the Ceiiti])cde, S. 
In Ayrs. its sex is changed, it being called 
Jenny wP the Monyfeet; and also in Roxb. 
wliere it is Magejie Many feel, 

“ The worm — the worm is my bonny bridegroom, 
and Jenny with the manyjeet my hridal-maid. The 
mill-dam waters the wine o’ tlm w'cdding, and the 
clay and the clod shall be my bedding.” Annals of the 
Parish, p. 311. 

In Angus, also, it is viewed as of the feminine gen- 
der, being called Maggie tri' the Monyfeet, 

MON Y LANG. This mony lang^ for a long 

time past, S. B. 

“You took up the tune for him^ and sung sae weel 
that there has na been the like o’t i’ the kirk of 
Knockfergus this mony tang — may be never.” Glcn- 
fergus, L 346. 

[MONYMENTIS,^./)/. Documents, Barbour, 
XX. 44, MS.] 


MOO, s. The month, Galloway. 

But Jock the bill dispers’d the tillie ; 
lie smcll’d her moo and .smirked. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 69. 

V. Mow. 

[Moo-bann, s. Lit., a word-o’-mouth, a 
whisper ; as, “Nae ae moo-bann f not a 
word on the subject, Banffs. 

From the same root as ban, a proclamation ; A.-S. 
gehann, id.] 

[To MOO, V. n. To crave, to feel hungry, 
Shetl.] 

MOODIE, adj. Gallant, courageous. 

0 mony were the mvodie men 
Jjay 'ga.sping on the green. 

Ballad of Captain Carre. 

V. Modv, MtJDY, adj,, sense 1. 

MOODIE-HILL, s. A mole-hill. 

He has pitched bis sword in a moodie-hill, ^ 

And lie has leap’d twenty lang feet and three. 

And on his ain sword’s point he lap, 

And dead upon the gi’onnd fell he. 

Minstrelsy Border, iii, 108. 

V. Moudik. 

[MOOI, 8, A sea-weed of a greenish colour, 
of which cattle are very fond, Shetl.] 

[MOOL, s, 1^’Iie extreme point of a pro- 
montory or headland ; same as Mull^ Shetl.] 

MOOL, s, A slipper ; Spalding. V. Mull^S- 

To MOOL, V, a. To crumble ; also To MoOL 
IN. V. Mule, v. 

Mools, 8. Pulverized earth, &c. V. Muldis. 

[MOOLS, s. pL Disease in the heels, Shetl. 
V. Mules.] 

To MOOLAT, Moolet, v. n. To whine, to 
murmur, Ayrs. ; synon. with Chirm. Hence, 
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MoOMTIN, Whining, ibid. [Used 

also as a «. and as an adj.y Clydes.] 

Perhaps radically allied to Teut. muyUen^ mutire, 
mussitare, cum indignatione et stomacho, (Kilian) ; 
whence muylaert, xnussitator. The root is muyl^ the 
mouth or snout ; for the v. primarily signifies, to push 
out the mouth, to ^ut. Isl. Tmlii however, and Sw. 
mutUt signify cloudy, and metaph. sad, especially as 
applied w a sorrowful countenance. 

MOGLIE-HEELS. Chilblains, S. ; from 
Mules^ 8, pL used in the same sense ; mools^ 
ShetL 

** MoolU’hedSi a kind of chilblain troublesome to the 
heels in frosty weather.” Gall. Kncycl. V. Mules. | 

MOOLIE PUDDING. A school-game, 
Gall. 

“ Jfoofte Pudding . — One has to run with the hands 
locked, and (oen [i.e., lay his hands on the heads of] the 
others.” Gall. Encycl. 

MOONlilGHT-FLITTING. A decamp- 
ment by night, in the way of carrying off 
one’s goods or furniture, for the purpose of 
escapiM from one’s creditors, or from arrest- 
ment, S. • ^ 

** Conscious of posfiessing some secrets connected 
with the blessings of liberty and equality, which, he 
was w[ell aware, if disclosed, would render his present 
situation no longer tenable, he made, what is termed, 
a imon-ligkt Campbell, ii. 1, V. Flit, v,n, 

MOONOG, 8. “ A name for the cranberry 
or crawberry Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. mvmwg denotes that which shoots out as a 
spire. But I scarcely think that this can apply. 

To MOOP, MoUP, V, w. To nibble, to mump. 
V. Moup. 

[To MOOR, V, n. To snow heavily, Shetl, 
Isl. mom, to swarm.] 

[M00RAKA.VIE, 8, A thick shower of drifting 
snow, Shetl. Isl. mor, a swarm, kafald, a 
thick fall of snow.] 

Moorawav, 8. Same as last, Shetl. n[sl, 
mora, to swarm, va/, a wrapping, winding 
round.] 

MOORAT, Moorit, adj. Expl. brownish 
colour in wool,” Shetl. 

“They [the sheep] are of different oolonn ; as white, 
grey, black, speckled, and of a dusky brown caUed 
ffU>oriL** Edmonstone's Zetl., ii. 210. 

Evidently from Isl. moravd-r, badius, ferrumneus, 
i.e., “brown mingled with black and red;” mgro- 
puxpureus, sufiuscus, Verel. This is the colour called 
murrey in E., in Fr. moree, darkly red. Johns, views 
Aforo, a Moor, as the root. But Ihre gives morroed 
as the Su.-G. term, color subfuscus, qualis esse solet 
ter^ palndosae, quae ad pingendum vulgo adhibetur. 

It is sometimes written roeSmruu, It is evidently 
from Su.-G. Isl. mor, thus defined by Verelius; Terrae 
quaedam species, unde color quidam suffiisus [suffus- 
cus] confioitur ad tingendum pannum. 

VOL. III. 


[MOORATOOG, s. An ant, Shetl. Dan. 
myr6i, an ant, myretxie^ an ant-hill.] 

MOOR-FOWL, 5 . Red Game, Gorcock, or 
Moor-cock, S. Bonasa Scotica, Brisson. 

Lagopus altera Plinii. — The Moor-Cock, nostratibus 
the J/oor-/oW, Sibb. Scot., p. Ifi. 

‘‘This parish alx)und8 much more w^h moor fowl 
and black game tlian Kirkhill.” P. Kiltarlity, Invorn. 
Statist. Acc., xiii. 514. 

This in Gael, is called Coiledch-rtiadh^ i.o., the red 
cock, while the Black cock is denominated Cuileach- 
duhhf which has precisely the same meaning with our 
designation. V. Statist. Acc., xvii. 249. 

The name is equivalent to heath-cock. V. Mu UK. 

MOOR-GRASS, $. Potentilla anscrina, S. 

“ Silver- weed, or Wild Tansey. Anglis. Moor- 
Orasa. Scotia.” Lightfoot, p. ‘268. 

It h.as the same name in Upland as in E., sUceroert. 
V. Muhhick. 

* MOOR-ILL, 8. A disease of black cattle. 
V. Muir-ill. 

[MOORIN. V. Moauin, and Moon.] 

[To MOORK, r. w. To work patiently, to 
pore over one’s work, Shetl.] 

MOORS. Bripwn Man of the Moors, W 
under JBiowN. 

“The Brown Man of tho Moors is generally repre- 
sented as bewitching the shc(q.>, causing tho ewes to 
ktb^ that is, to cast their lambs, or seen loosening the 
impending wreath of snow to precipitate its weight on 
such as t^e shelter, during the storm, under the bank 
of a torrent,” &c. Concluding paragraph of tho Black 
Dwarf. 

I [MOORT, 8. A small thing, Shetl.] 

MOOSE, s. That piece of flesh which lies in 
tho shank-bone of a leg of mutton, S. V. 
Mouse. 

I [MOOSE, s. A mouse, S. Dan. muns, id.J 

[Moose-fa\ 8, A mouse-trap. Dan. muns- 
fwldcy Norse, muafOll, id.] 

MOOSEWEB, Mouseweb, 1. The 
gossamer, the white cobwebs that float in the 
air, S. 

The Swedes call a cobweb dioaergmaetf from divaerg, 
whence apparently S. droichf a species of malevolent 
fairy or demon ; very ingenious, and supiiosed often to 
assume the appearance of a spider, and to form these 
nets. The peasants of that country say, Jordm naetjar 
sig. “tho earth covers itself with a not,” when tho 
whole surface of the ground is covered witli moose-weha, 
which, it is commonly believed, indicates the seed-time. 
V. Ihro, VO. Naei. 

2. Improperly used as denoting spiders’ webs, S. 

“ It’s a fell accident ; but if I might gie my advice, 
an* I sud hao some experience, seeing the family I hae 
bom an’ brought to man’s estate, I wad just pit a bit 
mouseweb till’t. It was ay what I used when ony of 
the bairns gat broken brows.” Saxon and Gael., hi. 
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I'lie t«inii oocura in this sense in the version of Ps. 
Ixxxi. in the deachptioii of idols. 

lliey haiie hands can iiouther feill nor grop, 

Their fiindyit feete can nouther gang nor loupe. 

Tliey can pronounce no voyce furth of their tnrots, 

I'liey are ouergane with miise-wohs and motes. 

Poems f Sixteenth Cent.^ i. 102. 

3. Used metaph. in relation to phlegm in the 
tliroat stomaeli, S. 

Yc benders a’, that dwall in joot, 

You’ll tak your Iniuor clean cap out, 

Syiid your monse-webs wi’ reaming stout, 

While ye hae cash. 

Fergusson^s PoemSy ii. 42. 

This orthography is wrong. For the term has no 
affinity to the mouse, 

iSibb. refers to Fr. mousehe^ a flv, q. a fly-net. But 
mousse^ moss, ino.ssy down, woula have betiii a more 
natural origin ; Teut. mos, moisture. For the term 
seems properly to respect those webs, which fly in the 
field, generated from moisture. 

Moose-webb’d, adj. Covered witli spider’s 
\vel)s. 

— ^ T was musin’ i’ iny mind, -• 

Wi’ a loom pouch, an’ plcnishin hut mean, 

Tn a wee hut mouse-weWdy an’ far frae clean. 

Taylor's Scots Poems^ p. 3. 

[MOOT, s, A small person or thing ; same 
as JMoout, Shetl.] 

[To MOOTEN, V, n. To grow mouldy like 
old bread, to decay, ShetL] 

To MOOTER. V.Mout awa\ 

MOOTII, adj. lyristy. It is said to b(» a 
mooth day^ when tlie air is thick and foggy, 
when there is flying mist in it, 8. B. 

Belg. inotlig^ id. rnottiy me.et\ drizzling weather ; mot- 
regejif a drizzling rain ; moU-eUf to drizzle. 

MOOTIILYE, adv. Softly, Ettr. For. 

“I hardc ane chylde unhaspe thilke sneck, as mooUt- 
lye as ane snail quhan scho gaungs snowking owir 
tliilke drowkyt swaird.” Wint. Ev. Tales, ii. 41. V. 
Mumi. 

MOOTIE, adj. Parsimonious, niggardly, 
Loth. This, I suspect, has the same origin 
with Montit, V. Mout, v, 

MOOTIT-LIKE, adj. Puny in size ; having 
the appearance of a bird when moulting, S. 

“I thought I saw ye lying in a lonesome place, an’ 
no ane in the wide world to help or heed ye, till there 
was a poor hit black mootitrlilce corby came down frac 
the hills an’ fed ye.” Brownie of Bodsbock, ii. 1.34. 
Corr. from E. MouU^ to cast the feathers. 

To MOOTLE, V, a. To nibble, to fritter 
away. Thus a child is said to mootle iCs 
imce^ Loth., Roxb. 

Evidently a dimin. from Mout^ v., q. v. ; although 
it has been deduced from Lat. mutil-are, 

MOPPAT, s. An instrument for cleaning 
or wetting the inner part of a cannon. 

“Item, nyne mo^patis mountit, all serving tosindric 
pcceis.” Inventories, A. 1566, p. 168. 

£. mopt Lat. niappa. 


MORADEN, 8, Homage. V. Manrbnt. 

MORAY COACH. A cart, BanfFs.; a cant 
term, used in ridicule of a neighbouring 
county ; like the phrase, a Tyburn Coach, 

MORE, Mob, adj. Great. 

E.icak-Mourea-il/(>r<? 

Oat Ere, and he gat Fergus more. 

Wyntown, iil 10. 62. 

Tift that wes callyd FergUB-3for«, 

In the thrid buke ylie hard before, 

Wes Fergus Erch Swu. 

Ibid., iv. 8. 25. 

Used in 0. E , as Mr. MaePherson has observed, 
“if there be no mistake.” 

Therof he woldc be awreke, he suore liys more oth. 

R. QIquc,^ p. 391. ' 

V. Mare, id. 

MORE, 8, A heath. V. Mure. 

MORGAN-STERNE, 3. A club with a 
round head furnished with spikes, fomierly 
used by those who were besieged in de- 
fending themselves against their assailants. 

“The Dutch one morning taunting us, said, they 
did heare, there was a ship come from Denmarke to 
us, laden with tobacco and pipes ; one of our souldiera 
shewing them over the worke a morgan steme^ made of 
a large stocke banded with iron like the shaft of a 
hall)ert, with a round globe at the end with crosse iron 
pikes, saith, Hero is one of the tobacco pipes, wherewith 
wo will beate out your braines, when yo intend to- 
stormc us.” Monro’s Exped., P. I., p. 65. 

8u.-(>. Dan. morgeM-stieme^ literally the morning- 
star ; but the Teut. synon. morghen-sterre is not only 
expl. Lucifer, but also clava aculoata ; Kilian. Belg. 
morgemtar, a club or cpdgel with pricks ; Sewd. 
I'his is obviously a figurative, and partly a ludicrous, 
use of the term. 

MORGEOUN, t. V. Murgeoun. 
MORGOZ’D, joart. adj. Confused, Galloway. 

“Any thing put into disorder, so that it cannot be 
righted, is said to be inorgoz'd," Gall. Eucycl. 

Perhaps originally a sea term. 0. B. morgmegy a 
breaker in tlie sea. This seems to be a figurative word, 
being traced to mor, sea, and caseg, a mare, q. a sea- 
rider. Mawrgeis-iaw is to try greatly ; mmorgwyzy a 
groat fall. It may be allied, however, to Gacd. mor- 
chuisy pomp ; because of the disorder often oauaed by 
a gi’cat display of grandeur. 

MORGUE, 8, A solemn face, an imposing 
look, Fr. 

“Finding the ennemie effronted, their heartes may 
l>ee, thereupon, so farre stayed, os to stande and per- 
ceave tha4> all this supercilious shewe of a fierce assault 
is but a vaine and weakly backed bravado, which, ^o 
offer vs with a nowe and high morguey our adveraaries 
have newlie bene animated by their late supplement of 
f resohe forces from beyond sea. ” Forbes’a Defence, p. 65. 

MORI ANE, adj. Black, swarthy, resembling 
a Moor, 

'rtie term occurs in a dialogue betwixt Honour, 
Gude-Fame, Ac., p. 5, where we have the following 
description of David Rizzio : — 

“ Thau come Dishonour and Infame our fats. 

And brought in ane to rule with raggit olais, 
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Tbocht he vree blak and nwriane of hew, 

In credite sone, and gorglus clais he grew, 

Tbocht he wee forraiue, and borne in Pieniout 
^it did he Lords of ancient blude snrmout. 

He wes to hir, baith secreit, trew and traist, 

With her eetemit mair nor all the reast, 

in this mene tyme come hame than ray Lord Darlie, 

Of quhale rair bewtie scho did sunipart fairlie,” &c. 


This word has certainly been used in 0. E., as Cot^*. 
gives it as the sense of Fr. more^ id. Fr. morkn^ i<l. 
Armor, mauryan, mw'itin; from Lat. Mauritanuitt a 
moor. 


MORMAIR, 8. An ancient title of honour 
inS. V-Maie. 


MORN, Morne, 8, Moitow; to morne^ to- 
morrow, S. the momey id. 

The hyne cryis for the come, 

The brousture tlie hero schorne, 

The feist the tidier to monm 
Couatis ful yore. 

Dowj. Virgil, Prol. 238, b. 18. 
To mome, to-morrow. Gl. Yorks. Dial. 

“This is my first jornay, I sail end the same the 
morne.** Lett. Buchanan’s Detect., G. 7. a. 

Uther niome, the day after to-morrow. 

** He hes nrayit me to remane npono him quhilk 
vlher morr^. Ibid., G. 8, b. Me rogavit, ut se 
expectarem in diem jterendinim, Lat. Vers., p. 111. 

A.-S. morghen, morgen; Alem. 7n organ, Su.-G. 
morgon; Isl. morgun, morrow; A.-S. to morghen, or 
morgen^ to-morrow. 

MORN I’E-MOENING. The morn jftcr 
daylight breaks, Gall. 

“ Mom Ve-morniny, in the dead of winter, begins 
not until near eight o’clock.” Gall. Eiicycl. 

Morning, «. 1. The name given to a 

glass of spirits taken before breakfast, not 
only in the Highlands, but by many Low- 

♦ landers, who pretend tliat this shocking 
custom is necessary to whet their i 

S. 

“Of this he took a copious dram, observing he had 
already taken his morning with Donald Beau Lt an l>e- 
fore his departure.” Waverley, i. 209. 

“Having declined Mrs. Flockhart’s compliincnt of a 
morning^ i.e., a matutinal dram, being probably the 
only man in the Chevalier’s army by whom such a 
courtesy would have been rejected, he made his adieus, 
and departed with Callum.” Ibid., ii. 320. 

** Morning, morning dram;” Gl. Antiq. 

2. A slight repast taken at rising, some liours 
before what is called breakfast, Dumfr. 

Morning Gift, s. The gift conferred by 

* a husband on his wife, on the morning 
after marriage. 

King Ja. VI., “immediately after the marriage, 
OontVai^ed, and solempnized between ” him and Anno 
of Denmark, “ for the singular love and afTcclioii borne 
toward her, gave, granted, and confirmed to her, in 
forme of morning g^, all and hail], the LordBcbn}pe of 
Dunfermeline.” Acts Ja. VI., Pari. 13, c. 191. 

This lordship was given to the Queen to be possessed 
by her as her own property during life. She was not 
to enter upon it in consequence of the King's 
deoease. For his Majesty’s grant gave her immediate 




possession. Both the nature of the gift, and its de- 
signation, refer to a very ancient custom. Morgon- 
g^wa was the name given, in the Gothic law's, to 
the donation which the huslmnd made to his wife on 
the day after marriage. Tins w'as also called hindra- 
dags gaef, or the gift on the succeeding day. Ihro 
informs us, that it appears from the laws of the Vi- 
sigoths, that the gift called lillgewaer, and also win- 
gaef, w'as different from the hindradags giaef ; tho 
former being a pledge given after the espousals, and 
tho latter a gift bestow'cd the day after the consum- 
mation of the marriage ; taiujuain servatae pudicitiae 
pracmiuin. In explaining Idndradags giaef, tliis w riter 
assigns a different reason for the gift; Usur})atiir do 
muncrc sponsi cpio virginitatis damnum pcmsalmt, v<j. 
Jfin. 

A.-S. morgen-gife W'as used in the same sense; “Tho 
gift,” says Lye, “which, under tho name of dowry, 
w’as given to the young w ife by her liUHl)aiid on tlm 
day iStcr marriage.” iTiis tho ancient Germans called 
morgan-geha, and morgan-giha ; terms which fre(iuent ly 
occur in their ancient laws. Ilunoe Germ, murgrn- 
gahe,' a dowTy. Wachter observes, however, that 
among the ancient (Germans this designation w as iu»t 
given to the whole dowry, but only to that ])art of it 
which the husband gave to his ncwly-marricd wih* ; 
post priinam noctem, tamiuam nretium virginitatis, ut 
apud Graecos AiavapOtvia. This gift, he a<hlH, was 
among the Longohards a fourth part of the husband's 
goods ; and is everywhere distingiiislied from other 
dowries. A specimen of this kind of donation, written 
ill A. -8., about the year 1000, is givim in Hickes’s Diss. 
Kpist., ]). 70. * 

Morghen-gare, )norgften-gi/(e, id. Kilian. But this 
learned w'riter erroneously observes tliat the hiishaml 
conferred this gift on the marriage day, iM'fore the 
nuptial feast. "I’ho various ttirms morgongtf tea , mor- 
g<tn-gt/e, Ac., all literally mean, either a morning-gift, 
or a gift conferred on tlie morrow ; Alem. tnorgon, and 
A. -8, morgen, &e., signifying both the morning, and 
to-mcm'ow. Thus, wlieii this donation is in our law 
called morning -gift, it is not by eorrujition, but in eon- 
sequence of a translation of the original j^lirase. I have, 
not heard that it is cusloniary anywliere in S. for tlie 
husband to make any gift of ibis kind. But perli.'qi.s 
we have a vestige of this ancient custom in the practice 
which still prevails in some parts of S., ot rcilations 
and ncighbonrs making iiresents to the young wife on 
the morning after her marriage. 

As I have not observed that this phrase occurs any 
where else in our laws, perhaps the use of it in this 
single instance may scarcely he deemed suflieimit evi- 
dence of its having been common. It may be supposed 
that James might have borrowed it from the J)aiic8. 
For when he made this gift to his Queen, he w;is at 
Upslo, in Norway, as the act declares. It i.s evident, 
however, from Keg, Muj. that every freeman was 
bound to endow his wife with a dowry at the kirk door 
on the day of marriage ; B, ii., c. 16, s. 1,2, 3.3. Skene 
also speaks of morning gift, as a term commonly iisetl 
to denote “ the gift of gudes move able or immoveable, 
quhilk the husband gives to bis wife, the day or morn- 
ing after the marriage.” De Verb. Sign., vo. Dos. 

In tho Records, the reading is Morowing (Jift. Acts, 
Ed. 1814, p. 565. V. Mohow ing. 

[MOKNIN-MUN, s. Tho morning dawn, 
the gradual increase of the morning light, 
Orkii. V. Mun.] 

[MOR-NOR-SWAAL, (long o as in more.) 
“ He can neither mor-uor-steaal,” he is in- 
capable of doing anything, Shetl.] 
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MOKOWINO, Mohowkinq, «. Morning. 

A mwromng tyde, qiihen at the sone so schene 
Out raschit bad his Demis frome the sky, 

Aiie auld gude man befoir the yet wes sene. 

King Uart, ii. 1. 

So hapint it, intill ane fayr morowning^ 

— Tliir halie freiris thus walk thai furth on hand. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 66. 

Moes.-G. maurgins, A.-S. Isl. morgen, Su.-G. mor- 
gan, id. 

Mr. Took ingeniously traces the A.-S. term, also 
written mergen, meritn, merne, to Moe8.-G. mer-jan, 
A.-S. merr-an, myrr-an, to dissipato, to disperse, to 
spread abroad, as suggesting the idea of the dispersion 
of the clouds or darkness. Divers. Parley, ii. 213, 214. 

To MORROCH, r. a. To soil, Galloway. 

“When any thing is trampled in a gutter, wo say 
it is morroch'd,'' Gall. Eiicycl. 

CJorr. perhaps from C. B. nvathrach, a laying flat ; a 
trampling down ; from meUkr-u, to trample, to tread. 

MOllRO W, 8. A companion ; or one thing 
which matches another, Slietl. V. Mar- 
row. 

[Morroavxess, adj. Without a match or 
fellow, Shetl.] 

MORSING-HORN, 5 . A flask for holding 
j)owder, or a priming horn.^ 

— ** In sua far as is possible, that all the thre hun- 
drethe men be hagbutteris furnischit with powder, 
flask, mxirsing’hornis, andalluthir geir belanging thair- 
to.” Sed^ Counc., A. 1552, Keith’s Hist., App., p. 67. 
Buft-coatSj all frounced and broi<lered o’er. 

And mm'sing-horns* and scarfs they wore. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, p. 115. 

* Powder-flasks. 

MORSING POULDER. Powder used for 
priming. 

“Item, sox barrcllis of rnorsing poulder.'*' Inven- 
tories, A. 1566, p. 171. “Sex barrellis of culvering 
jjoulder ” are mentioned immediately before. 

[O. Yv.amorvher, “ to imt i>ouder into the touch-hole 
of a peece,” Cotgr., Fr. amorcer, to prime a gun, 
amorce, prime, priming.] 

MORT; A MOiiT. 

Ho teUi.s lhame ilk ane caik by caik ; — 

And eitis thame in the buith that smaik ; 

that he mort into ane rokkott. 

Bannatyne Poems, p, 172, at 7. 

“ Would that ho died ; ” Fr. meurt, 3rd. p, s. ind. 
improperly used. 

We will nocht ga with the but to the port. 

That is to say, unto th6 Kinp yet ; 

With the farder to go Is nocht our det. 

Quhilk is the yet that we call now the port, 

Nocht but our graif to pas iu as a inort. 

Priests ofPeibilis, & P, A, i. p. 47. 

A phrase of this kind is still occasionally used. One 
is said to be all a mort, when he is stupiflod by a 
stroke or fall. It is also vulgar, E. “ Struck dumb, 
confounded.” Grose’s Class. Diet. 

Perhaps from the Fr. phrase, a nwri, used in a 
variety of forms ; hlessA d mort, jugi d mart, &o. 

Mort, adj. Fatal, deadly. 

“We say, S. a mort cold, i.e., a deadly cold, an 
extreme cold, that may occasion death ; and so Fr. 
mortesaison, the dead time of the year,” Rudd. 


Mort, b. The skin of a sheep or lamb which 
has died ; pron. murt^ Roxb. 

“ Morts are the skins of sheep or lambs which die.” 
Agr. Surv. Roxb., N., p. 269. 

Mort-woo, 8 . Wool of such skins, ibid. 

Mortage, b. A particular mode of mving 
pledges ; also denominated Deid Wad. V. 
Wad, ( f . 

* Mortal, adj. Dead drunk, S. 

[Mortcald, 8. A severe cold, influenza, 
Shetl. V. Morth o’ Cauld.] 

Mort-Olotii, Mort-Claith, b. The pall, 
the velvet covering carried over the corpse 
at a funeral, S. 

“ The fund for their support and relief arises from 
•—the weekly collections on Sundays, (about Ss. at an 
average), mortclotha, proclamation money, and the 
rents of a few seats in the church.” P. (^lenbervie. 
Statist. Acc., xi. 452. 

Mortpundyit, part. pa. “ Extremely cold, 
cold as death,” Rudd. 

The dew droppis congelit on stibbil and rynd, 

And scharp hailstanys morifumiyt of kyiul, 

Hoppand on the thak and on the causay by. 

Doug, Virgil, Prd. 202, 31. 

y. Mort and Fundv. 

ThoO. E. V, is evidently the same. “I mor/onde, 
as a horse dothe that wexeth styfle by taking of a 
Bodayne colde i Je me morions, — Je moriondis. And 
on morfonde. your horse, he wyll be the worse while 
e lyucth after j” Palsgr. H. iii. F. 304, a. V. also F. 
373, in / starue you for colde. He derives the last part 
of the word from fond-re to melt. Morfondre is still 
used in Fr. in the sense given above : and as there is no 
evidence of a diflerent orthography, it seems doubtful 
whether the first syllable has been originally mart, q. 
dead. 

Mort-Head, 8 . 1. A death’s head, S. 

2. A large turnip excavated, with the repre- 
sentation of a face cut through the side, and 
a lighted candle put within. This is car- 
ried about under night, by mischievous boys, 
as an object of terror, S. 

Mort-Mumlingis, 8. pL Prayers muttered 
or mwnbled for the dead. 

Thay tyrit God with tryfillis tume trentalis,— 

Mantand mort-mundingis mixed with monye leis. 

( Scott, Bannaiyne Poerns, p. 197* 

Mort-Safe, 8 . A frame of cast iron with 
which a coflin is surrounded during five 'or 
six weeks, for the pui*pose of preventing the 
robbery of the grave, Fife, 

MORTAR, 8 . 1. Coarse clay of a reddish 

colour, S. 

“That coarse red clay, called Tnortw, is the basis of 
all the munds in this part of Strathmore.” P. Ben* 
dothy, Perths. Statist Acc., xix. 839. 
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2. This clay as prepared for building, S. 

The term is used {precisely in the same sense, 
A. Bor,- soil beaten up with water, for- 

merly used in building ordinary walls, in contradiction 
to lime and sand, or cement.” Gl. Grose. 

It seems to have been denominated from its use in 
building, instead of what is properly called mortar in K. 

MORTAR-STONE, A stone formerly 
used for preparing barley, by separating it 
from the husks ; as serving the same pur- 
ose with a mortar in whidi substances arc 
eaten, S. 

MORTERSHEEN, b. That species of glan- 
ders, a disease in horses, which proves most 
fatal, S. 

And now he's tane the moriershem^ 

See how he runs at nose and een, 

He'll poison a' thing there that’s green. — 

The Old Horse f Duff's Poems^ p. 86. 
— “The other two regiments — was scattered here 
and there, and many of the horses dead in the morie^ 
chien,** Spalding, ii. 275. 

This is otherwise spelled mord de chien, 

** Drumcaime reported the debate betwixt Mr. 
James Horne and James Strahan, anent the horse in- 
fected with the mord de chien.'^ Fountaiuhall, i. 406. 

Fr. mart aux chiens, a carcase for the dogs ; from 
the hopeless nature of this disease. 

MORTH o’ CAULD. « Those who receive 
a severe cold, get what is termed a morth o' 
‘ cauld; which means, their dcatli from cold;” 
Gall. Enc. 

Fr. mortf death, or C.B. manmjd, dying, marth-aw^ 
to become dead. 

To MORTIFY, V, tu To dispone lands or 
money to any corporation, for cci*tain uses, 
from which there can be no alienation of 
the property ; to give in mortmain, S. 

“ Feudal subjects granted in donation to churches, 
monasteries, or other corporations, for religious, chari- 
table, or public uses, are said — to be mortified,” Ers- 
kiiie’s Instit., B. 2, Tit. 4, s. 10. 

“ Mrs. Carmichael— mor<i/?ed £70 Sterling for edu- 
cating and providing books for poor children. ” F. Dir- 
leton, Loth. Statist. Acc., iii. 197. 

The phrase in our old laws is not only, mortj/icare 
terras^ but dimittere terras ad manum mortuam, Skene 
thinks that it is meant to signify the very reverse of 
what it expresses, the disposition of lauds to a society, 
that is, to such heirs as never die, De Verb. Sign. vo. 
Manm, The most natural idea as to the use of this 
phraseology seems to bo, that property, thus disponed, 
caiwot be recovered or alienated ; the harui, to which 
it is given, being the same as if it were dead, incapable 
of giving it away to any other. , 

*AmorH8€ is used by Langland in the same sense. 

If lewdemen knew this laten, they wold lok whom 
they geue, 

And^^ttise them afore a fyue dayes or syxe, 

Sk they avu/rjiaed to monkes or chanons tbeyr rentes. 
Alas, lordes, and ladies, lewde councell haue ye, 

To give from your heyres that your avUs you lefte, 

And giue it to bid for you to such as bene ryche. 

P, Ploughman, FoL 82, 1st Edit 
In that of 1561 we find elders used for ayUa ; perhaps 
as being bettm: understood, for tlie meaning is nearly 
the same, ayles being undoubtedly from In, ayeul, a 
grandfather. Bid, i.e., pray. 


Mortification, «. 1. The act of giving in 
i^ortmain, S. 

** Moi'tyications may still bo granted in favour of 
hospitals, either for the subsistence of the aged and in- 
lirin, or for the maintenance and education of indigent 
children, or in favour of universities, or other piiblic 
lawful societies.” Erskine’s Instit., ut sup., a. 11. 

English visitors have sometimes been much puzzled 
by the use of this term, so ditferont from that with 
which they have been acquainted. 

“ ‘Wo have lately got a mortification here,’ said a 
northern burgess to a gentleman from England. ‘1 
am very sorry for it,’ replied the Englishman. — The 
other stared, and added, ‘ Yes, a very considerable 
mortification; an old miser died the other tlay, and 
left us ten thousand pounds to build an hospital.’ 
* And call you that a mortification '/* said the stranger. 
— ‘Yes,’ replied the Scotchman, ‘and wo think it a 
very groat one.*” Sir J. Carr’s Caledonian Sketches, 
p. 212, 2i;i. 

The term has sometimes afforded scope for the 
humour of our own countrymen. V. next article. 

2. The lands or money thus disjjoscJ, S. 

“There are £400 Sterling of a fund for them, £200 
of which is a mortification by Archibald Macncil, late 
tacksman of Sandcray.” P. Barray, liiverii. Statist. 
Acc., xiii. 340. 

“4. Tennant’s mortification, in 1739, for the relief of 
widows. — 5. MitclicU’s mortification, &c.” Glasgow, 
Statist. Acc., V. 524. 

• 

Master op Mortifications. An officer in a 
bur^i who has the cliarge of all the funds 
mortified to pious uses, 8. 

“ In one great l>orough (Aberdeen, if I remember 
rightly) there is a municipal otficcr who takes care of 
these public endowments, and is thence called the 
Master of Mortifications. One would almost presumo, 
that the term had its origin in the effect which such 
settlements usually produce upon tlio kinsmen of those 
by whom they are exccutetl.” Guy Maiuicring, ii. 
314. 

Moutifier, h. One who gives property in 
mortmain, S. 

“The founder of the charity is— called Mortifiar,” 
Sir J. Carr’s Caledonian Sketches, p. 212. 

[MORTMUMLINGIS, «. pi. V. iiiulei- 
Mort.] 

MORTON, Mortvm, s. A species of wild 
fowl. 

“They discharge any persons whatsonicver, with- 
in this realme, in any wyse to sell or buy — Teilles, 
Attcillos, Goldinges, Mortyns, Schidderems,’^' &c. Acts 
Ja. VI., 1600, c. ‘23. 

These are called, “Gordons, Mortons,” Skene, 
Crimes, Tit. 3, c. 3, «. 9. 

The Morton, the Murccok, the Myrsnyp in ane, 
Lychtit, as leritmeu of law, by that lake. 

JloiUate, i. 17. 

This is supposed to be the common Martin, Hirundo 
urbica, Linn. ; often called Martym, So. of S. 

MORUNG EOUS, adj. In very bad humour ; 
often conjoined with another term express- 
ing the same idea ; as morungeouB cankered, 
very ill-humoured, S. li. 
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MORWYNGIFT, s. The same with Mom-- 
mg Gift 

“Our souerano lord ratifiit, — & be the aiitorite 
of parliament ooiifinnit the uouatioun & gift of our 
souerune lady the qweiiia drowry & morivpuji/H.'" 
Acts Ja. IV., 1603, Ed. 1814, p. 240. 

[MOSE, 8. Dry rot, Orkn., Shetl.] 

[Mosey, Mosie, Moosie, adj, 1. Covered 
wdtli mould ; mouldy, softened by mould, 
Ayrs., Reiifr. 

2. Covered with tliln soft hair, as a young 
bird is, ibid. 

O. Fr. “mouldy, musty, fusty,” Cotgr.] 

[To Mosker, V. n. To rot, to decay, ibid.] ' 

MOSINE, 8. The touchhole of a piece of 
ordnance ; metaph. used. 

— “They bccing deceiued, cry. Peace, peace, euen 
while God is putting the ficric hint vnto the rnoaiw of 
their sudden destruction.” Z. Boyd’s Last Battcll, p. 
374. 

Hence pcrhap.s the vulgar term moilon-hok, used in 
the same sense, 8. 

MOSS, s. The Eriopliornm vaginatnm, [Cot- 
ton-grass], Roxb.; synon. Moss-crops, 

“Early in spring, shcej), in marshy districts, feed 
much upon the Eriophomm vatfinalmut called by the 
farmers and their shepherds moss,'* Agr. 8urv. Roxb., 
p. 108. 

MOSS, 8. 1. A marshy or boggy place, S. 

Laucasli. 

Sonc in a moss eiitryt ar lhai, 

That liad welc twa luyh? lang of hreid. 

Out our that moss on fute thai yoid : 

And in thair hand thair liors.s Icid thai. 

And it wes rycht a iioyus way. 

li(irhvni\ xix. 738. 7-10. 

2. A place where ])eats may be digged, S. 

“ The fuel commonly used is peat and turf, obtained 
from in mossos general within its bounds. But 
the niossfs arc greatly exhauste<l, and some of the 
gentlemen bum coals in their houses.” P, New- 
Machar, Aberd. Statist. Acc., vi. 472. 

8u.-G. maascj id. also mossa ; locus uliginosiis. 
nine. Jlotmoesa^ locus palustris, ubi terra atpiac subtus 
stagnanti supernatat. L. B. imissat locus uliginosiis. 
IhlrnoesOt and our Flmv~moss, q. v. are nearly allied. 

[To Moss, V, n. To work in a moss ; to cut 
and prepare peats, Banffs., West of S. ; 
part. ])r. mosshiy used also as «.] 

[Mosser, 8, A person who works in a moss ; 
one who is engaged in cutting and preparing 
peats, ibid.] 

Moss-Blutkr, 8, The snipe, Roxb. 
Moss-Boil, a, A fountain in a moss, Gall. 

** Mo88^boil8, large moorland fountains, the sources 
of rivers Gall. Encycl. 

Named, most probably, from their boiling up- 
Isl. bull, cbullitio, bull-a, ebullire. 


Moss-Bummeb, 8. The hittern, 8. A. Ardea 
stellaris, Linn. 

“The S. name,” as an ingenious friend has remarked 
to me, “is emphatic and characteristic; for the bittern 
frequents peat-bogs; and, in spring, often utters a loud 
hollow sound, its call of love ; — to the flpreat admiration 
of the country people, who believe that it produces 
this sound by blowing into a reed.” 

This name is perfectly analogous to that which it 
receives, S. B. V. Mire-bump£B. 

Moss-Ciieeper, 8, This seems to be the 
Marsh Titmouse of Willoughby, the Parua 
Palustris of Gesner, 

“ TilUnga, Titling or Moss-cheeper,** Scot., iii. 
22. V. Pennant’s Zool., p. 393. V. Chkip, v. 

2. Tliis term is also used to denote the Tit- 
lark, Alauda pratensis, Linn. 

“ In descending the IJrioch hill, I found the nest of 
a titlark, or MoH8-cheeper.** Fleming’s Tour in Arran. 

Moss-Corns, a, pi, Silverweed, an herb, S. 
Potcntilla anscriiia, Linn. They ai’e also 
culled Moss-crops^ and Mooi'-grass, The E. 
name is nearly allied to the Sw., which is 
silver-oert; liinn. Flor. Suec., 452‘, i.e., 
silver-herb. 

“ For all his exertion, ho found nothing to eat, save 
one or two mosscorns, and a ground walnut, with 
which he waS obliged to content himself.” Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, ii. 289. 

Moss-Crops, s, pi, Cotton-inisb, and Hare’s- 
tail Rush, S. Eriophorum angustifolium 
et vaginatnm, Linn. 

“Eriophorum iiolystachion, et vaginatnm. Mos8- 
cro2is, Scotis australibiis. ” Lightfoot, p. 1080. 

“The chief food of slicep in winter, is the gr^s 
which they reject in summer, — Their earliest spring 
food is a plant bearing a white cotton head, vulgarly 
designed Moss-crop. — This is the Cana so often 
used by Ossian, and other northern bards, in their 
descriptions of the beauty of women.” Pennecuik’s 
Descr. Tweed., Ed. 1815, p. 63, N. 

Moss-F a’en, ad), A term applied to trees, 

wliich have been hewed down, or overthrown 
by tempest or inundation, and gradually 
covered witli moss, as lying where a morass 
has been formed ; cp 7no88-fallen, S. B. 

This is probably the origin of Moss-fciw, in Fife ufied 
to denote a ruinous building. It may have received 
this sense only in a secondary way, or obliquely. 

Mossfaw, s. Any building in a ruinous 
state, Fife. 

Moss-Hag, s. Moss-ground that h^s for- 
merly been broken up. 

“ I ne’er got ony gude by his doctrme, as ye ca% 
but a gude fit o’ the batts wi’ sitting amang the wat 
moss-hags for four hours at a yoking.” Tales of my 
Landlord, ii. 167. V. Haq. 

Mossmingin, a. The name given in Clydes, 
to the Cranberty, Myrtillns oxycoccos. 
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Moss-TboOPEB, 8. One of those “ banditti 
who inhabited the marshy country of Liddis- 
dale, and subsisted chiefly by rapine. 
People of this description in Ireland were 
called Bogtrottera^ apparently for a similar 
reason/^ Gl. Sibb. 

A fancied m-oss4roopery the l)oy 
The trunclieoii of a spear bestrode, 

And round tlie hall, right merrily, 

In mimic foray rode. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel^ c. 1, st. 19. 

“This was the usual appellation of the marauders 
upon the Border, — ‘They are called Mosa-iroopern^ 
because dwelling in the moSSes, and ri<Iing in troox>s 
together. They dwell in the bounds, or meeting, of 
two kingdoms, but obey the laws of neither. They 
come to church as seldom as the 29th of Fcbmary 
comes into the kalcndar.” Fuller’s Worthies, Ibid, N. 

This is ridiculously defined, in Bailey’s Diet, “A 
sort of robbers which were in the northern parts of 
Scotland.” 

[MOST, s. A mast, Mearns.] 

MOSTED, adj. Crop-eared, Moray. 

“The elf-bull is small, compared with earthly bulls, 
of a mouse-colour j mosted (crop-eared), with short 
corky horns.” Northern Antiq., p. 403. 

Fr. mousse, “dulled, blunted, made edgelesse, or 
pointlesse;” Cotgr. 

[MOSTURE, Mostour, A muster, a 
parade ; pi. mostouria, Lyndsay, Exppr. 
Court., 1. 3021.] 

MOT, anx. v. May, S. 

1 find that the v. occurs in this form in 0. E. V. 
Mat. 

MOT, Aword, Fr. 

“Yet I may wryte un mot to your L. quhilk the 
Laird of Loff 3 morys schew me, sayand, Tiiat tliair 
wes doverse of the now sect of the principallis that 
are in thir partis, that said till him, that I wes nocht 
qualidet to rossone with Willok, because he wes cho- 
sen Primat of thair religioun in this realme, and 1 wes 
hot ane meyne man in our ostait ; swa that thair wes 
nane qualinct to ressouiie with him bot my l^rd of 
Sanct Androis.” Crosraguell to Abp. of Glasgow, 
Keith’s Hist., App. p. 194. 

[To MOTCH, V. a. 1. To consume or waste 
imperceptibly, Banffs. 

2. To eat slowly, quietly, daintily, ibid.] 

[Motchin, Motchan. 1. As a the act 
of wasting or consuming imperceptibly; the 
act of eating slowly, daintily, ibid. 

2. As an od;., fond of dainties, with the Idea 
of eating in secret, ibid.] 

• MO'^’E, a, A ^lumb, a very small piece of 
any thing, Roxb. 

To Mote, v. a. 1. To pick motes out of 
anything. 

2. Used, by the vulgar, as a more delicate 
word for the act of lousing one’s self or 
another, S. 


V, n, Metaph. to use means for discovering 
imperfections. 

For cthar is, quha syt down and mote, 

Ann vtlH?r sayaris fjiltis to spy and note, 

Tlian but olfeiioe or fait tliaine self to wryto. 

Douij. Virgil, 485, 42. 

To Mote the blanJceta, When a patient en- 
deavours to pick imaginary specks from the 
bed-clothcs, be is said to mote the blankets, 
which is regarded as a prognostication of 
immediate death. 

“ When I cam in an’ saw her moling the hlanhefs, 1 
cried,— ‘Eh, sirs, will nacbody rin for a minister.’” 

S. B. 

Mottik, Mottv, adj. Full of motes, S. 

Syne in a clap, as tiiiidc’s the ntoUi/ sin, 

They haniphis’d her with iinco like and din. 

Jldrnnre, p. 63. 

Shn, i.e., sun. 

“ Mottle, full of motes or atoms (11. Sibb. 

MOTE, 8» 1. A little hill or cininenoe, a 

barrow or tumulus, 

“Eftcr this victory the Scottis aiul Pichtis with 
displayit banner convenit on aiiolytyll motef Bellcnd. 
Cron., Fol. 8, b. 

The reuthfiill than and denote* prinee Knee 
Perforinyt devvly^thy I'unerall seniy«!« 

Aponn the sepulture, as eiistorne was and j^yse, 

Ane liepo of eril and litill mute gart vj>ravis‘. 

. Dung. Viiyil, 201, ‘29. 

Ruild. gives various derivations of this wor<l ; but 
he seems to liavo overlooked the true oiie, which is 
certainly A.-S. iiwt, Isl. mote, conventus hominum, a 
meeting ; applied to a little hill, because anciently con- 
ventions W'ore belli on ominences : hcncc Folkmole, 
A.-S. Thus Spenser, as quoted by Johns. 

“'Phoso hiUa were appointed for two special iise.s, 
and l)uilt by two several nations. The one is that 
wliich you call folkmuks, and signifies in the Saxon a 
meeting of folk.” 

A. -8. mote, gemote, not only denoted a meeting, but 
also the place where it was licld. V. Lye. Hence our 
Mote-hilt oi Scone derived its name. It is also called 
Omnia Terra, which is supposed to refer to its being 
formed by earth brought thither by the Barons and 
other subjects, which they laid before the king. V. 
Skene, Not. in Leg. Male., c. 1, s. 2. But this is 
evidently a fable. Our Scotch kings anciently hidd 
their courts of justice on this tumulus ; whence it was 
called Mons Plaeiti de Seona. It is indeed most i)ro- 
bahle, that it was formed artificially ; as thei’e is 
round to suppose, the most of these hills were, 
founts are often called Laws, for the same reason for 
which these arc called Motes, because the people met 
here, for the dispensation ofjnslice. The phrase Mona 
Plaeiti is merely a version of Mate-hill, or Mute-hill, 
Leg. Male, ut sup. For anciently the convention of 
the different orders of a state was called Plaeitum. 

Placita vocabant, conventus publicos totius regni 
ordinuin, quibus reges ipsi prieerimt, et in quibus dc 
arduis regni n^otiis ot imminentibus bcllis tnictaba- 
tur. Anaalis Francor. Bcrtinian. An. 763. Pipinus 
ilex habuit plaeitum suum Nivornis. Du Cange. Mota 
was used in the same sense with Plaeitum, curia, con- 
ventus ; apparently formed from the A.-S. word. 

Du Cange shews that Mulherginrn has the same mean- 
ing, in the Salic Law, with Mona Plaeiti, or Mute-hill, 
in ours ; from L. B. mall-um, plaeitum, a place of pub- 
iic convention, where judgment was given ; Dan. male, 
maal, a cause or action, and berg, mons. Hence many 
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places are still called Malh^ because in ancient times 
these assemblies were held there. It has been sup- 
posed that A.-S. niott gemote may be traced to Gotn. 
motantada used Luk., vii. 27, to denote the place of 
custom, q. the vmot-atadt^ or place of meeting. How- 
ever, a very ancient scholiast on Mat., xxii. 19, Shew 
me a •penny ^ renders the A.-S. word as simifying, mot 
thaea cyning. Now it has been observed by Junius, 
that if this mean numiama census, it would be in vain 
to look for another origin of motaatada. But there is 
still a strong presumption, that this word is allied to 
A.-S. gemot, especially as in Moes-G. we find the verb, 
mot-jan, to meet. 

2. Mote is sometimes impropcidy used for a 
high hill, as for that on which the Castle of 
Stirling is built. 

“The Castell M^as not only strang be wallis, bot 
richt strenthy be nature of the crag, standing on ane 
hye mote, quhare na passage was, bot at ane part.” 
Bellend. Cron., B. xiv. c. 10. 

3, A rising ground, a knoll, S. B. 

When ho was full within their hearing got, 

With jireadful voice from off a rising mot, 

He call’d to stop. 

Itoss*s Heknore, p. 120. 

V. Mute, a. and v. 

MOTH, adj. Warm, sultry. Loth.; perhaps 
the same with Moch^ mochy, q. v. the air 
being close. 

MOTHER, 8, The mother on heer^ &c., the 
lees working up, S. Germ, moder^ id. 

MOTHER-BROTHER, A maternal 
uncle. 

— “The lordis would in no wayes — consent that the 
king sould pas in Ingland at that time himself, to vse 
sick rigour and malice to his mother 'brother,** Fit- 
soottie’s Cron., p. 401. 

“Avunculus, the mother-brother,*' Wcdderbum’a 
Vocab., p. 11. 

Sw. moderbroder, an uncle by the mother’a^ide. 

MOTHER-NAKED. V. Modye-nakyd. 
MOTHER-SISTER, s. A maternal aunt. 

“Matortera, mother-aider,** Wedd. Vocab., p. 11. 

MOTHER-WIT, «. Common sense, sagacity, 
discretion, S. q. that wisdom whidi one 
lias by birth, as distinguished from that 
which may be viewed as the fruit of instruc- 
tion. 

“ No mother-yclt, naturall philosophie, or camall wis- 
<lom, is a sufficient rule to walk by m a way acceptable 
to God.” Ferguson on Ephesians, p. 361. 

“An ounce of mother-uM, is worth a pound of clergy 
Ferguson’s S. Frov., p. 7. 

[MOTHIEWORT, s. 1. The mo^ Banffs. 

2. A person of small stature and dark com- 
plexion, with a profusion of hair, ibid.] 

MOTTIE, adj, V. under Mote. 

[MOTTIE, adj. Profane, Banffs.] 

MOTTYOCH’D, part. adj. Matted. V. 
Muttyocii’d. 


MOU, 8, The notch in {he end of the beam, 
into which the rope used in drawing a 
plough, is fastened, Orkn. 

Mou-Pin, s . a pin which fastens this rope 
to the beam, ibid. 

[MOUCHT, pret Might, Barbour, xvii. 
118. V. Mocht.] 

MOUD, 5. A moth, Selkirks. 

His coat was throd about wi’ green, 

Tlie inonda had wrought it muckle harm, 

The poutches war an ell atween, 

The cuff was faldit up the arm. 

Uogg'a Momtam Bard, p. 193. 
The friendly breeze and nipping frost, 

The mouds assail’d ; 

And put to rest ilk fretting host, 

That had prevail’d 

A. Scotfa Poems, p. 83. 
Chaucer writes mougkte, Alem. modo, id. 

MOUDIE, Mowdib, s. A mole, S. V. 
Mowdie. 

“It’s better than l 3 ring deep i’ the cauld grand amang 
moudies and shank banes.” mackw. Mag., June, 1820, 

p. 288. 

An abbrev. of Moldiewarp, or Moldiwart; or of 
Su.-G. mullwad, which has the same moaning. 

[MoupiE-IIiLLAN, «. A mole-hill, Davidson’s 
Seasons. V. IIillan.] 

M6udie-Skin, 8. A mole’s skin. 

Hie shilling moves the prison hold within. 

And scorns the limits oi the moudy-akin , . 

Village Fair, Blackw. Mag,, Jan, 1821, p. 426. 

** Mole-akin, of which the purses of the Scottish 
peasantry wete frequently made. It was reckoned 
lucky to possess one.” Note, 

[MOUGILDINS, 8. pi. Piltacks or sillacks 
roasted with the livers inside them, Shetl.] 

MOULD-BOARD, s, A wooden board on 
the Scottish plough, which turned over the 
furrow, S. 

“ She— endeavoured to counteract the effects it 
might produce — by such an education as might put him 
alK)ve the slightest thought of sacks [socks ?1, ooultdrs, 
stilts, mouldboards, or any thing connected with the 
servile drudgery of the plough.” The Pirate, i. 72. 

To MOULIGH, p. w. To whimper, to whine, 
Ayrs. 

Isl. moegl-a, to murmur, meegl, act of murmuring. 
Tout, muyUen, to project the snout from displeasure or 
indignation, to mutter, to murmur; from mu^^^the 
mouth. This nearly resembles Mooted, v, * 

Ir. Gael, maoluigh-am, to become dull, stupid. 

MOULS, Mowles, s. pi!^ Ghilblaiii9 ; now 
vulgarly denominated Mooly heeU. 

“Pernio, the mouts,** Wedderb. Vocab,, p. 19. 

Ths Mowlea,** Despaut. Gram., B. 7, b. 

Mawle had been used in 0. £. in a general sense. 
“Jfowfe soore, [i.e., a sore]. Postula.” Prompt. 
Parv. 

This had been the ancient name. V. Mulbs.. The 
Butch seem to view this disease wiUi particular 
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detestation, if we may judge from two of the iiamea 
given to it, both referring, like tlie vulgar designation, 
to the Jied, These are Kakhieku and Schythif'kn. V. 
Nenmich, vo» Pemiones. 

MOULY HEELS. V. Mules. 

* To MOUNT, V, n. To make ready, to make 
all necessary preparation for setting off, S. 

I plays my part, and lata thorn win awa’, 

I nwuntSi and with them aff what wo could ca’. 

Moss's IJelenorCt p. 70. 

Borrowed, it would seem, from the idea of getting on 
horseback, in order to set off on an expedition. 

It is often used actively in regard to apparelling 
one’s self, 8. Johns: gives a souse of the v. in E. 
though without any example, nearly allied, “to em 
belliS^ with ornaments.” This seems, however, to 
respect jewellery and other work of a similar kind. 

MOUNTAIN-DEW, s, A term for High- 
land whisky, S. 

* One of the shepherds, who had all come down from 
the mountain-liei^its, and were collected together, 
(not without a quech of the mountain-deWf or water of 
life,) in a large slieil, was sent out to bring the poor 
girl instantly into the house.” Lights and Shadows, 
p. 372. 

“The spectators and combatants adjourned to the 
inn, where bread, cheese, and mountain-dnn were li- 
berally provided for them.” Ediii. Even. Cour., Jan. 
22, 1821. 

MOUNTAIN DULSE. Mountain Laver, S. 
Ulva Montana, Linn. 

MOUNTAIN-MEN, s.pl 1. Tlie persecuted 
Presbyterians in Scotland, who, during tlie 

, tyrannical reigns of Cliarles II. and his 
brother James, were forced to flee to the 
mountains for refuge, S. V. Hill-folk. 

“ You know, said he, my son is come over to me 
lately, by whom I heard from my friends in the High- 
lands and Lowlands, and have good assurance of as- 
sistance from them, as also from those a foot of our 
party in Scotland, called the Mountahu^ Ahn," Sir P. 
llumo’s Narrative, p. 22. 

2. The Preshy terians in this country, who do 
not acknowledge the lawfulness of the pre- 
sent civil government; as adhering to the 
principles of those who disowned the au- 
thority of Charles II. and eJ ames ; S. 

MOUNTH, 5. A mountain. V. Month. 

MOUNTING, 5. The ornamental tyimming 
ojnd furniture of any piece of dress, S. 

** There is a lightness in cloathing as to colour, 
moxinting as they call it, &c., and in dressing of the 
body, which may be seen in these dressings of the 
hair^ in powderiiigs, laces, ribbon, points, &c., which 
are so much in use with ^llants of the time. ” Dur- 
ham, X. Command, p. 363. 

In E. mount is used as a v. signifying “to embellish 
with ornaments.” 

To MOUP, r. a. 1. To nibble, to mump ; 

^nerally used of children, or of old peoi/le,. 
who have but few teeth, and make their lips 
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move fast, though they eat but slow;” Gl. 
Kamsay, S. pron. 7noop, 

For favdt of I'ude conslreiiyt so tliay war 
The vthir metis all coiisumyt aiul (loiui, 

The paringis of thare luv.ih*. to nutu^t vn sone. 

Doiuj. r//y<7, 208, 4S. 

My sheep ami kyo neglect to ilmir food, 

And seem to tliink as in a dumpish mood. 

lidiH'iaif's IWms^ ii. If). 

O, may thou ne’er forgatlier up 
Wi’ ony l>lastit, moorland toop ; 
but ay keep miml to w-oop an’ mell 
Wi’ sheep o’ creilit like thysel ! 

JSitnis, iii. 79. 

In the same sense a mouse is said “to inouj* at 
cheese,” Rudd. 

2. Used meta))h., to impair i)y degrees. 

“Ye have betm bred about a mill, ye have moupvd 
a’ your manners Ratiisay’s S. Prov., [». S2. 

Probably corruj>ted from 10. 7innnjt, wliieh Scren. de- 
rives from Svv. uiiims-a^ and this from mun, the mouth, 
q. to labour witli the mouth. 

To MouP, p. To ftill off, to fail ; 
tjimiin to oioup^ lie begins to fall off, S. 

It is more generally a])])licd to the external appear- 
ance, and equivalent to the ])lirase, 7/e laoks moup'd- 
like, He rfjscmbles what has been nibbled or frittered 
away. 

To Moupek, f. d. To eat in the way of con- 
tinued nibbling, Jioxb. ; a diniimitive from 
Afoiij)^ r. a. 

MOrPIN, .y. V. under Mou. 

MOU HIE, .V. 1 . Gravel mingled with sand in 
its natural stratum, Moray. 

[2. A gravelly vsea-beacli, Banffs.] 

Isl. moir, solum grumis stcrilibus ol)situm; Cl. Aiidr. 


MOURy, adj. Appiiroiitly, itiollow, S. 


“libke the land uiounj and soft, and o[)Cii the same 
before it be sown with any sort of seed.” A. i\ai)ier's 
New Order of (tooding and Manuriug, 'I'rans. Ajiti<|. 
8oc., ii. 154. 

Su.-U. Isl. niio!', tener, whence Isl. miork-a, tenuare ; 
mor, pulvis inijiutus ; vtoer, arvina ; moer, mol- 

lis ; Tent, moi'wc, mollis, tener; Sax. moehr ; A.-S. 
maenea, id. 


MOUSE, 8. I'lie outmost fleshy part of a 
leg of mutton, wIkjii dressed; the hulb <»f 
flesh oil the e.xtrciiiity of the shank, S. ])ron. 
moose. When roasted, it formerly used to 
Ikj })repared with salt aiul pep})er. 


Tent, muys, carnosa pars in corpore; Bclg. /a /<//.? van 
de hand, the muscle of the hand, or the fleshy part be- 
tween the thumb and middle finger ; Aleiu. inusi, 
lacerti ; Raban. de part. corp. ap. Scliilter. 

[MOUSKIT, adp Mouse-coloured, Shell. 
Norse, muskut^ id.] 


MOUSE-WEB, .s. V. Moosk-wkjl 
To MOUT, V, n. To moult, 1o throw the 
feathers, S. 

“ Alien tis bird is and wyMc foulis,— that na man dia- 
troy thair nestis, nor tliair eggi.s, nor yit alay wylde 
foulia in niouthaj tyinc.” Acta .la. II., 1457, c. 94, 
Edit. 1566, c. 85. Murray. 

Q 2 
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It was writton mate in 0. E. “I mute as a hauke or 
birde dothe his fethers.” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 305, b. 
Tout, muyt-enf plumas amittere sivc mutare. 

To Mout awa\ (pron. moot) v. a. To take 
away piecemeal, S. nearly allied in significa- 
tion to E, fritter. 

[To Moutrn, V. a. To melt, BanfFs.] 

To Mouter, Moutle, v. a. The same with 
mout awa\ S. 

This is probably derived from the verb Mout ; or 
synon. witli it, as Tout, rnuyter-m is used in the same 
sense with muyUen^ to moult. It might, however, be 
viewed as an oblique sense of the verb immediately 
preceding, because of the great diminution of the 
quantity of grain sent to a mill, in consequence of the 
various dues exacted in kind. 

To Mouteu, V. n. To fret, to fall off in 
consequence of friction or some similar cause, 
Loth. 

I hesitate whether the term, as tlius used, is not a 
coiT. of E. mouHei\ as it is applied to friable stones, 
rotten wood, &c. 

Moutit, part, pa. Diminished, from what- 
ever cause ; scanty, bare. 

This is applied both to thirgs and to persons. 
Bread is said to be moutit (uva\ when gradually les* 
seued. It osijcoially respects the conduct of children 
in carrying it away piecemeal in a clandestine manner. 
A pci*son IS said to oe moutit^ or moutUMkf^ when he 
w’axcs lean from a decline, or decreases in size from any 
other cause. 

It is the same word W'hich Doug, uses to express the 
stunted appearance of declining trees ; 

Not [nochtj throw the soil hot inuakane treis sprowtit; — 
Auhl rottih ruiitis quhaireu na sap was leitit ; 

Moch, all waist, widderit with granls moutit. 

ralice of Ifmiour, x, 3. Eklin. Edit. 1679. 
i.e., naked boughs or branches. Quhairen is evidently 
an errat. for (luhairlu. W Mocii. ♦ 

It is probably, as Sibb. conjectures, a metaph. sense 
of S. moutj h<. inouttf to cast the feathers ; Teut. 
muyt-eHj id. Lat. rnut-Of to change, is vicwe<l as 
the radical word. Nor can any resemblance more fitly 
express the idea of decrease or diminution, than that 
borrowed from the appearance of a bird when moultiny. 
It must be ol>serve(l, however, that derm, viuss-cn 
simply signifies to lop, to curtail ; also, mutz-en, Belg. 
moetH-eiiy Ital. mozz-are, id. Hence, according to 
Wachter, E. moot, to pluck up by the roots ; and, Fr. 
mouton, aries castratus; and a phrase usetl by the 
Swiss, mutaclily broU, frustum panis. 

MOUTCIIIT, Mutchit, 9 . A disrespectful 
term applied to eliildren ; similar to smat- 
vhety Teviotd. Fr. mouschette, ^ small fly. 

To MOUTEU, V. a,. To take multure, or 
the fee in kind, for grinding corn, S. 

It is good to be merry and wise, 

Quoth the miller, when he mouier'd twice. 

V. Multukk. Ramsay's S. Prov. p. 46. 

[MOUTHFU\ A mouthful, S.] 

MOUTIT-POKE, a. The bag suspended 
from a horse’s neck, out of which he eats 
his corn, S. 


[MOUTH-THANKLE^, The Vulva, 
pubes mulieris, Lyndsay, Answer to the 
Kingis Flyting, 1. 33,] 

To MOUTLE, V. a. Same as To Mouter^ 
m V. ; pron. q. mootle^ Clydes. Mout^ synon. 
Koxb. 


MOUTON, 8 . A French gold coin brought 
into S. in the reign of David II. 

** This gold coin had the impression of the Agnus 
Dei, which the vulgar mistook for a sheep ; hence it 
got the ridiculous name of 7nouton.” Lord Hailes, 
Annals, ii. 231. 

The meaning undoubtedly is, that this name was 
imposed by the vulgar in France, 

To MOUZE, V. n. To plunder clandestinely. 

“I would exhort by the way all worthy soldiers, 
who aiine at credit, never to give themselves to mouze 
or plunder aside from the armie, lest they be punished, 
ill dying ignominiously by the hands of cruell tyi’ants.” 
Monro’s Exjied. P. II., p. 124. 

Teut. mnys-en, tacito qiiaerere, abdita magno silentio 
iiiquirere ; an emblem borrowed from the cat. 


To MOVE OF, V. n. To descend according 
to a certain lineage, in reference to heritable 
property. 

“The said personis has errit becauss thai fand the 
said James Callirwood lauchfule are to the said viuqu- 
hile Patric Moffet, of the saidis landis, he nocht beand 
lauchfully descendit of the kyne & blude that the 
landis movil qf, nouthir of fadcris side nor moderis 
side.” Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1479, p. 42. 

Fr. mouv-oir “as relever, to hold land of L. B. 
moy-ere, dependere. De foudis dicitur,^uae certis ser- 
vitiia sunt obnoxia, et ab alio dependant ; Du Cange. 

MOVIR, Mouir, Mure, adj. Mild, gentle. 

The Kyng than mad hym this answoro 
On j7iomr and on fayre raaiiere. 

WynUnon, vii. 6. 102. 

Mr. MaePhersou inquires, if this be “the same with 
mure in B. Harry ? ” It certainly is. 

Ladyis wepyt, that was bathe mylde and mur. 

Wallace, ii. 209, MS. 

Perhaps from Belg. morwe, murw, Su.-G. moer, A.-S. 
Jiiearw, mollis, Alem. murum, teneritudine ; Schilter. 
Hence, 


Movirly, Movyrly, adv. Mildly. 

The Kyng than herd hym inovyrly. 

And answeryd hym all gudlykly. 

WynUnon, vl 18. 248. 

MOW, Moue, s. 1. A heap, a pile ; gener- 
ally of grain, S. bing^ synon. 


He tuk a cultir hate glowand, 

That^eit wis in a fyr brjTinand. 

And went him to the mokill hall. 

That then with corn wes fyllyt all ; 

And hcych wp in a 7now it did ; 

Bot it full lang wes nocht thar hid. 

Barhour, Iv. 117, MS. 


A mow off corn he gyhyt thaim about, 

And closyt weill, nane mycht persaive without. 

. Wallace, xi. 388, MS. 

Quhen the grete Wn/was vpbeildit hale,— 

Aboue the mowe the foresaid bed was maid, 

Quharin the figure of Enee echo layd. 

, D<rug, Virgil, 117, 48. 

‘Palsgrave explains hey-mowe, las de foyne ; B, iii. 
F. 39, b. 
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lie instantly set all my hines to tlirasliiug 
Of a whole reeke of come, which I will hide 
Under the ground ; and with the straw thereof 
lie stuff the out-sides of my other )iw wes. 

That done, Tie have 'hem emptie all my garners. 

Ben. Jmison's i. 83. 


[2. A heap of unthi'ashcd ^raiii, or of straw 
or hay, West of S., Banff s.] 

The term is used more generally than in E. ; for we 
say, d PecU-moWf a rick of peats, as well as Barlvtj- 
mow, &o., S. Hence the phrase, ** Success to the Bar- 
ley-nmo.** 

The S. word retains the sense of A.-S. moire ^ accr- 
vus. This, I suspect, is also the proper sense of the 
E. word, although explained by Johnson, as denoting 
the “ loft or chamber where any corn or hay is laid up.” 

MOW (proii. moo)^ s. 1. The moutli, S. 

In oairful bed full oft, in myne intent. 

To tuitche I do appear 

Now syde nor [now] breist, now sueit mno redolent, 

Of that sueit bodye doir. 

Maitland Poems, ji. 216. 

Pr. moue is used for the mouth, but rather as ex- 
pressing an ungraceful projection of the lips. Mow 
may be from Su.-G. wiww, os, oris ; but perhaps ratlnu* 
from Teut. muyl, id. ; / being generally sunk, at the 
end of a word, according to the S. pronounciation. 
I ean scarcely think, that it is E. month, A.-S. ninth, 
softened in pronunciation, although generally printed 
in our time, mou\ as if this were the case. For I re- 
collect no instance of th being quiescent in S. 


%, A distorted mouth, an antic gesture. • 


And Browuiy als, that can play kow, 

Behind the claitli with mony a mow. 

^ioulVs (Jur»intj, MS. Ql. Cmnpl. , p. 335. 


3. Used in pi. in the sense of jest, h it 
7noxo8 or earliest^ Is it in jest or seriously^ 
Nae vnowsy no jest, S. 


The miliar was of manly niak, 

To meit him was nae mowis. 

Chr. Kirk, st. 19. 

Thair was nae mowis thair them amang ; 

Naithing was hard but heavy knocks. 

Battle Ilarlaw, Kvergreen, i. 86, st. 19. 

O.E. “wioioe, a sconie, [Fr.] 7nov€ Palsgr. B. iii. 
F. 49, b. 

Callender observes that Su.-CI. mopa, signihes illu- 
dere. But mys-a, subridere, has more resemblance. 
It seems, however, borrowed from Fr. faire le move, 
to make mouths at one. 


To Mow, V. w. To jest, to speak in mockery. 

Now trittill trattill, trow low, 

. (Quod the thrid man) thou dois hot mow. 

Lyndsay^s Warkis, 1692, p. 267. 
O.E. id. ** I mowe (with the moutho), 1 nvocke one ; 
J^fays la moue Palsgr. B. iii. F. 304, b. 

Mowar, 8. A mocker, one who holds up 
others to ridicule. 

Jnvenall, like ane mowar him allone, 

Stude scomand everie man as they void by. 

Police of Honour, ii. 61. 

From moWi s. 2, q. v. 

Mowr, 8, Mock, jeer, flout;” Upp. Clydes. 

Wr mop an* moior, an’ glare an’ glowr, 

Grim faces girn ower the waves. 

Marmaiden qf Clyde, Edin. Mag. May, 1820. 


O. Tent, monr, os cum prominontibus labris ; morr- 
en, grunniro ; murmurare ; tacite stoinachare ; Kiliaii ; 
q. ” to make mouths. ” This wjoav* is nearly allied in 
sense to E. mop conjoined with it, which is defiiiod by 
Johnson, “a wry moutli made in contempt.” 

To Mow-B.vni), r. a. To mention, to articul- 
ate, S. 

1 Keep her ill inne the bc.st way tliat you can, 

! But never mou-lmnd till her onii* man ; 

I For I urn far mi.stacii, gin a’ her i-arc. 

S])riiig not frac some of them tliat missing arc. 

Boss’s Jlr/rnorr, p. 41. 

It is sometimes applied to cramp terms ; at other 
times to tlio.se vvliieh arc so indelicate that they ought 
not to bo expre.s.stMl, S. 

Ami gossips, and In-t jMiits, ami clasliin’, 

Mony a lie was then* ; 

And mony an ill -far’d talc, too, 

'J’hat 1 to nonodjand wad blmsh. 

Jamiesons Popular Ball., i. 295. 

This may l*e from Fr. moue and handler, q. to bind 
the mouth. But 1 suspect that it is rather an oblique 
sense of Teut. mnyl-band-en, capistrare, ca])istrum iin- 

, jioiiere, liscellam ori apiieiidare ; Kilian, to muzzle. 

I V. Mow. 

Mow-Bani>, A lialtor, Ayi-.s. 

** Mowbnnd, halter;” (U. Surv. Ayrs., p. (>9‘2. 

Teut mni/t-band, capistrum ; mnyl-band'en, capis- 
trare. ^ 

Mow-Bit, .s. A morsel of food, S. 

wr skvlps Hko this fock sit but scioiil down 
To wcthcr-gammon or how-towdy brown ; 

Sair diiiig wi’ diih‘, ami llcy’d lor coming debt, 

I'licy gar their mou’-bits wi’ their incomes met. 

Fciynsson’s Poems, ii. 76. 

q. a hit for the mouth . 

j Mow-C3ue, s. a twisted liiilter used for 

curbing a young liorse, Roxb. 

Perhaps from S. mow, the mouth, or Su.-G. mul, id., 
and kiffwa, Isl. kny-a, 8upprim(?rc, siibjugaro. 

Mow-FuacM'I'Y, adj. Agreeable to the taste, 
palatable, S.B. 

From mou, mow, the mouth, and frauchty. This, as 
signifying desireahte, might be traced to Moes.-G. friks, 
avidiis, eupidus ; pi. frikai, used in conqiosition. But 
perhaps it is rather from fraueht, a freight or lading ; 
q. an agreeable freight for tlie mouth. 

' [To MOW, t’. a. and n. The vulgar pron. of 
to niolly to amble, to ride; also, to copulate ; 
pret. 7H0wit, Lvndsay, Kitteis Confessioun, 
1 . 10 .] 

MOWBEIltARIS,«.p/. Apparently, gleaners 
wlio })lunder the slieaves. 

“ That thcr sail be na mowheiraris upon paine of 
sitting of their sheitis, and standing in the Braid- 
yeane.'* Council Book B. of Ayr; A. 15. — 

As this seems to respect the practice of gleaning in 
harvest, the term must denote hearers of heaps, viz., 
of ears gathered, to wliich they might occasionally add 
handfub taken from the sheaves ; from A.-S. mowe, 
aoervus, strues : wdieiice, says Lye, nostra acervus 
fmni, hordei, &c. As they carried home their spoil in 
sheets, part of the punishment consisted in slitting thene, 
that they might be prevented from again employing 
them for the same i)ur]» 08 e. V. Bhaidyeank. 
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MOWCII, «. A spy, ail eavesdropper. 

Auld berdit mmch I gude day 1 gude day ! 

Lyndsay^ S. P. Pejjr.y ii. 126. 
Fr. moffschcj mouche^ id. 

This is ttvidently the same with Mmli^ as it is now 
pronounced. V. Musii. 


MOWDEWAKP, A mole. V. under 

Mowdie. 


MOWDIE, Mowdy, Moudie, «. A mole, 
S. A., Dumfr., Gall. 

Wi* hungry maw he scoors frao knowe to kiiowe, 

In hopes of food in mmody^ mouse, or streuw. 

Davidson's Potnns^ p. 4. 

V. what is said, as to the origin, under Moudir. 

Mowdie-Bhod, s. A wooden board on tlie 
Scottish plough, wliicli turned over the fur- 
row, now exchanged for a cast-iron plate 
denominated a Far-side^ S. 

'Phis is prol>ably a corr. of Mould-hoard, V. Mow- 

JJlEWORT-liUIlD. 


Moudy-IIiixan, 8, A mole-hill, Gall. 

They- round a iaiuniock wheel, an’, fleggin, toss 
The mandy-hillau to the air in stoor. 

Davidsov's Se<tsons, p. 26. 

Hillan, •' 

Mowdie-IIillook, s, A heap of earth thrown 
up by a mole. South of S. 

Mowdie-Hoop, .9. A mole-hill, Fife; from 
Mowdie^ a mole, and Tout, hoop^ a heap. 


Mowi)1E-Man< s, a mole-catcher. Gall. 

** Movjdic-men^ mole-catchers Gall. Encycl. 

Mowdiewauk, Mowdewaup, Modtvvahp, s, 
A mole, Upp. Lanarks. V. Modvwakt. 

“Let the bishops be mmodewnrps : we will lay our 
treasures in heaven, where they be safe.” Lett., A. 
Melville, Life, ii. 446, 447. 

From 7?ioW, tc'rra, and loeorp-ariy jactare. It is ])ro- 
vincial E. ; for V^erstegan says vo. Awarpen, “We 
call, in some parts of England, a mole, a 7nould%oarp, 
which is as much as to say a cast-earth. ” [Isl, mold- 
varpa^ Ger. inaid-vmrf.] 

Mowdiewout-Rukd, s. The mould-board 
of a plougli, Fife ; elsewhere mnwdiewmp^ 
hiird ; as throwing up the mold, like a mole. 

MOWDIWART, 8, A designati<^i impro- 
perly given to a coin. 

— “My kind master took out fi*om between several 
of the button-holfs in the breast of my great coat, two 
gold vwwdiHuirtSy throe silver marks, and several placks 
and bodies. ” Perils of Man, p. 306. 

The Portuguese denomination of a gold coin, moidor, 
had been running in the author’s head when he wrote 
this ; for such a term was never applied to Scottish 
money. 

MOWE, 8. Dust, S. 

RuiUl, illustrating moldf by A.-S. mold(\ Fland. mul, 
&c., says ; “Hence vS. mowef for dust, as Peat mowe, 
i.e., peat dust,” V, Peat-mow, 


MOWE, «. 1. A motion.* 

Of all the mowis in this mold, sen God merkit 

man, &c. 

Doug, Virgil, ProL 289, )s, 64. 

Move is sometimes used as a a,, in the same sense, S. 
[2. In pi. mow8e, pron. moo8, kindly thoughts, 
good opinion ; as, I hae nae mow88 o* that 
laddie,” Ayrs.] 

MOWELL, adj. Moveable, Aberd. Reg. 

MOWENCE, s. [Mutation, change ; 0. Fr. 
muancey id. V. Cotgr.J 

Bot God, that is off maist powest^, 

Heserwyt till his maiest^. 

For to know, in his prescience, 

Off allryn tyme the tnowence, 

Barbour, i. 134, MS. 

[Jamieson’s explanations of this word were not cor- 
rect.] 

[MOWIT, V. preL s. Had copulation, Lynd- 
say,Kittcis Confessioun, 1. 16. V.Moll, v,'] 

[MOWR, 5. V. under Mow, «. 

[MOWSE, adj. Dangerous, Gl. Banff s.] 
MOWSTER, 8. Muster, exhibition of forces. 

“ fn the mono tyme the erle of Ros come with mony 
folkis to Perth, & maid his mowster to the Kyug,” 
Bellend. Cron., B. xv, c, 13, 

MOY, Mo YE, adj, 1. Gentle, mild, soft. 

I wald na langre heir on brydilbot braid up my heid; 

Their micht na mollat niak me moy, nor hald my 
mouth in ; • 

I gar the reinyes rak, and ryf into scluindj^, 

Dunbar, Maitland Poetns, p. 67. 

Venus with this all glad and full of ioye, 

Araycl the heuinly hald, rycht iiiylde and moye. 

Before Jupiter doim hir self set, 

Doug, Virgil, 478, 44, 

2. Affecting great moderation in eating or 
drinking; rnim, synon. 

“ A bit butt, and bit bend [ben], make a moy 
maiden at the }>oard end;” S, Prov, ; “a jocose re- 
flection upon young maids, when they eat almost no- 
thing at dinner ; intimating, that if they had not 
eaten a little in the pantry or kitchen, they would eat 
lietter at the table Kelly, p, 31. 

Moy is used in the sense of demure, A. Bor. Gl. 
Grose. 

Rudd, derives it from Fr, Tnol or mou, id, Lat. 
moll-is ; Sibb, from Teut. moy, comptus, omatiis. I 
Bus])ect that it is radically the same with meek. For 
Su.-G. mink seems to be formed from Isl. myffia, 
humiliarc. Verel, indeed gives oh-miuka as the Sw. 
synon. In like manner, Schiltor deduces Teut. muyck, 
mollis, leftis, debilis, from muoh-en, mu-en, mmo-en, 
vexare, aflligere. What is a meek person, but one who 
is tamed and softened by affliction ? Thus, our moy is 
evidently used, in the flrst passive, in allusion to a 
horse that is tamed by restraint and correction. < Gael. 
modh, however, signifies modest. 

Motlie, adv. Mildly. 

Lo how that little word of luve 
Before me thair appeird, 

Sae myld lyke and chyld lyk, 

With bow three quarters scant ; 

Syne moylie and coylie, 

He lukit lyke ane sank 

Cherrie and Sloe, st 8. 
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MOY, 8. A certain measure ; “ Ane moy of 
salt.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1538, V. 1(3. 

** Twenty twa rnoya of grytsalt.” Ibid., A. 1535, 
V. 16, p. 693. 

Fr. moge is **a measure containing about six bush- 
els dot^* Mmd and mwy, “a great vessel, or mea- 
sure ibid. 0. Fr. moyan, a tun. Ir. Gael, iniodi^ a 
bushel. 

MOYAN, 8. A species of artillery. 

—“Two great canons thrown-mouthed, Mow and 
her marrow, with two great Botoards, and two 
Moi^ans,^* Pitscottie, p. 143. V. Botcard. 

These have been called moyana, as being of a 
middle size, to distinguish them from tlioso designed 
great; Fr. mo^en, moderate. The term is still used, 
m this sense, m the artillery-service. 

Anciently all the great guns were chriatenedf as it 
was called, and had particular names given them. As 
these two. Mow and her marrow^ i.e., fellow or mate, 
are said to have been thrown-mouihed, what is now de- 
nominated apring-'hored^ or unequal in the bore, they 
seem to be the same that are afterwards called Cro<M 
Mow and Dmf Meg^ ibid., p. 191. Mom Meg received 
her name, as having been made at Mom in Flanders. 

MO YEN, Moyan, s. 1. Moans for attaining 
any end whatsoever; [pi. moyem^ ability, 
capability, power, Slictl.] 

“ Therfore the Prophet so straitly denunced death, 
that the King may Ixj moved to lift his hope aboue 
nature, and all natural! moyen^ and of Ood onlie to seek 
support.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm. 1591. Sign. B.»8, a. 
Lond. Ed. — “all natural means.” V. the w sense 1. 

2. Interest, means employed in behalf of an- 
other, Sim 

“ By Tnoyen he [Bothwell] got presence of the King 
in the garden, where he humbled himself upon his 
knees.” Calderwood, p. 243. 

**Moyen does mickle, but money does more;” S. 
Prov. Kelly, p. 243. 

In this sense, it is sometimes obviously distinguished 
from means, 

— “ Whatsomever they craved, the king is forced to 
yield unto them, and leaves his true subjects wrecked 
m means and moyan^ distressed, and under great mis- 
ery, tyranny, bloodshed, and oppression, and ilk ane 
to do for himself.” Spalding, i. 334. 

3. Means of subsistence, money appropriated 
for the support of men in public office. 

“But the Church— thought meet to intercede with 
the Regent and Estates, for establishing a sure and 
constant order in providing men to those places, when 
they should fall void, and setling a competent moyen 
for their entertainment.” Spotswood, p. 258. 

Be the m>yan of^ by means of. 

“Therefore the Apostle sayis, 1 Cor. >2, 13, that 
fk the moyan of his halie spirite, all wee quha are faith- 
full men and women, are baptized in one bodic of 
Christ ; that is wee are conjoynod, and fastened vu 
Mrith^e Christ, he the moyan (sayis hee) of ane Bjjirite.” 
Bruoe*s Serm. on the Sacr., 1590, Sign. I. 2, b. 3, a. 

4. Temporal substance, property. 

— “That Thomas Fowllia goldsmyth and Robert 
Jowsie haif not onlie deburst the maist pairt of thair 
awin moyane and guidis in his heinis service, bot also 
hes oonti^tit mony gret debtis for fumesing his ma- 
iestie— in jowellis, cleything, reddy mony, and vther 
ueoessaries,” &c. Acts Ja. vL, 1597, £d. 1814, p. 166. 


5. Undue meiiiis, such ns secret influence, 
bribery. Fount. Dec. Suppl., 3. 48. 

Fr. moyen, a mean. Gael, moigh-en is used to denote 
interest. 

To Moyen, Moyan, r. a, 1, To accomplish 
by the use of means. 

“ Alwaies yee see this conjunction is moyaned ho twa 
speoiall moyan.s, l)e the moyan of the halie spirit, and 
be the moyan of faith.” Bruco’a Serin, on the Sacr., 
1590, H. 3, b. 

2. To procure; implying diligence, and often 
also interest, in assisting another to pro- 
cure, S. 

Moyenf. A weill-moyeiit man, one who has good 
means for procuring any thing, S. B. 

Fr. moyenn-er, to procure. This verb was anciently 
used in E., as denoting the use of meana for attaining 
an end. 

“At whose instigacion and stiring I (Robert Copland) 
have mo applied, molming the helpc of God, to retluco 
and translate it. ” Amos’s Hist. I’rinting, V. Divers. 
Parley, i. 299. Fr. moyennant, id. 

Moyener, Moyaner, One who employs 
means in favour of another. 

“He hath maid death to v's a farther steppe to joy, 
and a moyaner of a straitoi* conjunctiouii.” Bruce’s 
Eleven Serm., 1591, B. 7. a. 

“Quhilk ar thi moyanerH vpon the part of man?” 
Bruce’s Serm. on the Sacr. 1580, H. 1, a. 

Moyen LES, adj. Destitute of interest; 
[powerless, inactive, Shetl.] 

Bot simple sauls, uuskilfull, moyenha,^ 

The piiir quhome strang oppressors clois oppres. 

Few of their right or eausses will tak(» keip. 

Jimm, Vhrm. S. l\ iii. 373. 

MOYLIE, s. 1. “A bullock wanting horns;” 
Gall. Encycl. 

Gael. Ir. inaol, “bald, blunt, without horns ;” C.B. 
moel, bald, blunt, moel-i, to make bald. 

2, “A mild good-natured person, tame — even 
to silliness,” ibid. 

The Ir. and Gacd. term seems to admit a figurative 
sense in its derivatives. Maolnighdm, to become dull 
or stupiil ; maol aigeantacli, dull-witted, stupiil ; maof- 
chlaamch, tame, gentle, inactive. These are analogous 
to what I consider as the secondary sense of Moylie. 

[MOYLIE, adv. Mildly. V. under Moy, adj.] 

[MOYN, Moyne, s. The moon, Barbour, 
iv. 617, 127.] 

MOYND,,«. Apparently used for rnme. 

“ Item, ane uthcr peice of gold of the moynd, unmol- 
tin.” Inventories, A. 1542, p. 63. 

MOYT. 

Stude at the dure Fair calling hir v.schero,— 

And Secretes, hir thrifty chain hero re, 

That besy was in tyme to do seniise, 

And otliir moyt I cannot on anise. 

King's Quair, iii. 24. 

This seems to signify, many ; from O. Fr. moult, 
mo 2 U, adv. much, lieaiicoup, Diet. Trev. ; Lat. mulUum, 

MOZIE, 8. ‘‘A rnoidert-looking person; a 

being with silly intellects;” Gall. Encycl. 
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MOZIE, adj. Shar]^, acrimonious, ill-natured, 
having a sour look, Ayrs. 

This would not seem to have any alliance, in signifi- 
cation, with J/bsy. Gael, y/iwwcao is expl. “threaten- 
ing,” and 7nosachf “rough, bristly;” Shaw. 

MOZy, adj. Dark in complexion; a black ' 
mozy bodyy one who is swarthy, S. Isl. 
mofi-a, niusco tingere? 

MUA SICKNESS. A disease of sheep, Zetl. 

* * The Mua nirknesSt or rot, is also one of the 
diseases with which the Zetland sheep are alVected. 
The insects which infest the liver in tliis complaint, 
are often three quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
flap viuorously on a table when removed from their 
nious.’” Edmoiistone’s Zetl., ii. *224. 

Norw. niofl, simifies dampness, moisture, and my, 
Dan. myy, soft ; Isl. miovc, tenuis tio. 

[MUCH, adj. Big, great ; also used as a 
a great deal ; as in E.] 

[Muchness, s. Likeness, similarity ; as, 

“ Much of a rmicJmesSf great similarity, 
Clydes.] 

[MUCH, 8. All infant’s cap ; properly, a 
woman’s cap. ; pi. rnucltis^ rtnvehysy Acets. 
L. II. Treasurer, i. 30, 41, llickson. Oer. 
nnitzeJ] 

MUCHT, V. aiAr. Might, S. O. 

Through miles o’ dirt they viucht hae .struted 
As dry’s u cork. 

Pkh’iL's Poems f 1788, p. 39. 

V. Mocut. 1 

MUCK, s. Dung, S. ; [filth, dirt, Clydes.] 

I give this term, common to E. and S., merely to 
take notice of a coarse, but very cniphatical, expression 
proverbially used in S., and applied to one vho is 
regarded as a drone in society, and a burden to others. 
Ye're just Jit to muk muck o' mealy good for nothing but 
to consume food, literally to convert it into dung. V. 
Ganorel. 

Although the verb, as well as the substantive, is used 
in E., this is a sense apparently peculiar to »S. Su.-G. 
mock-fly stabula purgare, fimum auferre ; from mocky 
fimus, which Ihre seems to view as allied to Isl. mock-ay 
coacervare. ■ 

To Muck, v. a. 1. To carry out dung, to ' 
cleanse the stable or cow-house, S. ; \to 
muck-out ,, Shetl.] 

Hence the name of the Jacobite wm^y The mucking 
of Oeordie's byre, 

2, To lay on dung, to manure, S. 

But now she’s gane to viuck the land, 

An’ fairly dead. 

Ruickhie's Wayside Cottager, p. 177. 

Isl. myk-ia, stercorare, is used in the same sense : 
for Haldorson gives it as synon. with Dan. gioed-er, S. 
to gudty gudiiiy i.e., to enrich by manure. 

Muck-Creel, s. A large hamper formerly 
used for carrying out dung to the fields, S. 
This was sometimes carried by women on 
their backs, at other times by horses. 


“Ane pair of mukcrelis;** Aberd. Reg., A. 1538, 
V. 16. V. Hough AM, 

“lie will say, I cannot put my hand to such a worke : 
No, put thy hand to the pleugh, and lead murk creeks, 
ami goe to the vylest exercise, that is rather ore thou 
win not thy lining by worke.” Rollock on 2 Thes., p. 
147. 

Muck-Fail, a. The sward mixed with dung, 
used for manure, S. B. 

“The practice of cutting up sward for manure or 
muck-faily was prohibited by an Act of Parliament, 
made for the county of Aberdeen, so long ago as 1685, 
under a penalty of 100 1. Scots bolls, totUa quoties, to 
the masters of the ground.” P. Alford, Abera. Statist. 
Acc., XV. 456, N. There is some mistake here as to 
the penalty.” V. Fail. 

[Muck-IIouse, s. Dung-shed ; also, a privy, 
Ayrs.] 

Muck-Mio den, Muck-Middinq, a . A dung- 
hill. V. Midden. 

“ The council 170.3, ratifies ane old act, ordering the 
inhabitants, that nane of them sell, on any pretence, 
muckmiddim, or foulyie, to any persone not a burgess 
or inhabitant of the toun’s temtorie,” Ure’s Hist. 
Kutherglcn, p. 69. 

[To Muckafy, u. a. To make dirty, to defile ; 
to cover with ordure, Shetl.] 

[Muckie, Mucky, adj. Filthy, dirty; foul 
with ordure, .Cly<le8.] 

[Muckie, Myckie, Muckie-House, Muck- 
House, a. A privy, Clydes. 

Isl. mykiy dung.] 

[Muckie-Fit, a, A ploughman, a farm la- 
bourer, Banffs.] 

MUCKLE, ac//. 1. Great; used also as a 5 . 

V. Mekil. 

[Muckie an' nae little is a phrase common in the West 
of S. to express very much, a great deal, a largo sum 
of, &c. ; as “ Muckie au* nao little siller he gied him.”] 

[2. Proud, haughty, pretentious; as, “Aye, 
he’s a muckie wee laird,” Clydes., BanflFs.] 

[MuCKLE-BooKiT,ac?y. 1. Large, full-bodied, 
overgrown, S. 

2 . Great with child, S.] 

Muckle-Chair, a. An old-fashioned arm- 
chair, 8. 

Muckl^-chair, the large arm-chair, common in 
houses, whose inmates revere the memory of their fore- 
fathers.” Gall. Encycl. 

Muckle-Coat, a. A great coat, S. 

Our goodniau came hame at e’en, 

And hame came be, 

And there he saw a muckie coat, 

Where nae coat shou’d be. 

Herd's CM,, Vi, m, 
’Tis true I have a mwMe coat, 

But how can I depend on’t ? 

For ne’er u button’s frae the throat, 

Down to the nether end on’t ! 

RuicldrU's Wayside Cottager, p. 158. 
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MuOKLB-Mou’D,a(^’. Havingawidc mouth, S. 

— ^What though her won’ be the niaist I hae seen. 

^MucUe-mAiCd fock hae a luck for their moat. 

Hogg's Mountain Bard, p. 63. 

Muokleness, 8. Largeness in size, S. 

Muokle-Worth, adj. Of great value, S. 

MUD, A small nail or tack, commonly 
used in the heels of shoes in the country, 
Loth. 

It differs from what is called a tojchet, as having a 
very small head. 

[MUDDER, 8. Fine dust or powder, Shetl. 
Fr. moudre^ to grind.] ' 

To MUDDLE, V. a, ^^To drive, heat, or 
throw,” Gl. Sibb. ; perhaps rather to over- 
throw ; used to express the ease and expe- 
dition with which a strong man overthrows 
a group of inferior combatants, and at the 
same time continuance in his work. 

Heich Hutclioun with ane hissil rysa, 

To red can throw thamo rumtuil ; 

He muldlii tliaiiie doun lyk ony myss ; 

He was na haty-bumtnil. 

Chr, Kirk, st. 16. 

Allied perhaps to A.-S. midUan, tb tame ; or Su,*G. 
midl-a, to divide, to make peace between those at 
variance. ^ 

^0 MUDDLE, V, iu 1. To be busy at work, 
while making little progress, S. Pingle^ 
synon. Niddle, is also nearly allied in sig- 
nification. 

2. To be busy in a clandestine way, doing 
work although unperceived, Ayrs. ; nearly 
synon. with Grubble, 

“ I’ll gang warily and cannily o’er to Castle Rooks- 
borough mysel, and muddle about the root o’ this 
adair till I get at it.” Sir A. Wylie, ii. 21. 

“The worthy lawyer — had been for some time in ill 
health, and unable to give regular attendance to his 
clients at the office, ‘symptoms,’ as the Leddy said 
when she heard it, — ‘that he felt the cauld hand o’ 
death muddling about the root o’ life.’” Entail, ii. 
244. 

It has been remarked to me that Muddle and Piuldle 
convey nearly the same idea ; with this difference, that 
the one regards dry, and the other wet, work. 

3. To have carnal knowledge of a female, S. 
In this sense it occurs in an old song, 

Teut. moeddick, molestus, laboriosus ; noed^ Su.-G. 
Wieda, molestia. 

To MUDDLE, v, a. To tickle a person, 
at jihe same time lying upon him to keep 
him down, Clydes. 

Xhis seems allied to Teut. moddeUen, fodicare, scru- 
tari ; as he who tickles another as it were pokej?^ with 
his finger. 

[MUDE, 8, Courage, Barbour, xix. 622. 
A.-S. m6d. V. Mode.] 

Mudy, ad], V. Mody. 


[MUD-FISH. Fisli salted in barrels, Shetl.] 

To MUDGE, V, a, 1. To move, to stir, to 
budge, S. 

“My brither took the naig by the hoid, to lead him 
hame. — Nowtlier fleeclian nor whippan could mak him 
mudgeufit," Edin. Mag., Sept. 1818, ]>. 155. 

“ Ye may gang, — and lay the black kist V the kirk- 
yard hole, but I’ll no mudge the ha’ o’ my muckle tae 
111 ony sic road.” The Entail, i. 300. 

[2. To rumour secretly ; part. pr. mudginy 
used also as a s., Bauffs.] 

Mudoe, s, a motion, the act of stirring ; also 
a rumour, S. 

MirDOEONS, Mudykons, s.pL Motions of the 
countenance denoting discontent, scorn, <&c.. 
Border, Roxb., Reufr. 

With mudgeons, & iiiurg(u>ns, & moving tlm brain, 

'J’luiy lay it, they lift it, they louse it, they liico it ; 
They grap it, they grip it, it grtiets and they gnuie ; 

They betl it, they baw it, tliey bind it, they braee it, 
Monlyomrric, (JolL,, iii. 21. 

This is quite a difl'erent word from Murgeon, which 
is now used to signify exprossious^of discontent, &c., 
by the voice ; although the v, seems to have admitted 
fonnerly greater latitude of signification. They hav'C 
still been viewei^ as totally tlifforeut. Kor Mudgeon 
is evidently the same with that anciently written Mud- 
geon, and generally conjoined with it. 

I Dutch, moeijeu, to trouble, grieve, anger, moeijenis, 
trouble, vexation. ) 

fMUDVITE, Mudveetick, s. A swine, 
Shetl.] 

MUDY. V.Mody. 

MUDYEON, s. V. Mudoeons. 

To MUE, Moo, V. n. To low as a cow. It 
is pron. in both ways, S. 

Germ, mu, vox vaccac naturali.s ; Inde muhe, biicula, 
muh-tn, mugirc ; Wachter. V. liu, v. 

[MUFF, 8, An oppro-ssive boat; also, a 
disagreeable smell, Slietl.] 

MUFFITIES, Mhffitees, a.pL A kind of 
mittens, made either of leather or of knitted 
worsted, worn by old men, often for the 
purpose of keeping their shirts clean, Ang. 

The term is used in the same sense, Orkn. [Isl. 
muffa, Dan. moffe, a muff. J 

MUFFLES, 8. pi. Mittens, gloves that do 
not cover the fingers, used by women, S. 

Fr. moujfle, Bclg. mouffel, a glove for winter. 

To MUG, Muggle, v, n. To drizzle, Aherd. 
Mug, Muggle, s. A drizzling rain, ibid. 
Muggy, Muggly, adj. Drizzly; also, thick, 

Isl. mugga, caligo pluvia vel nivalis; mggling-r, 
caligo cum tenuissimo ningore ; Haldorson. 
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To MUO, V. a. To soil, to defile. Muggin, 
part. pr. soiling one’s self, using dirty prac- 
tices in whatever way ; Renfrews. 

Dan. 7nou(jj soil, dirt ; the same with K. muck. 

To MU G, V, a, “ To strike or buck a ball out 
from a wall, as is done in the game of the 
loa* bmo*y^ Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. mwchy hasty, quick ; micch-iav), to hasten, to 
be quick. 

[MUG, s. 1. An earthenware, pewter, or 
silver drinking vessel, S. 

2* The hole into which a hall is rolled or 
thrown in certain games, Clydes.] 

[To Mug, t?. o. 1. To put the ball into the 
hole, ibid. 

2. To thrash, Renfrs.] 

MUGGER, s. One wlio deals in earthen 
vessels or mugs, hawking them through tlie 
country, South of S. 

[MiiGGiE, s, 1. A small mug, Clydes.] 

2. Same as mug, s. 2 ; Capie-hole, Lanarks. 

Perhaps from its resemblance to, a round vessel, E. 
MUfj. As, liowevcr, Sii.-G. iniu(j<j sigiiilies clandes- 
tinely, miKjuk might originally respect tlic hitfhty of 
the ball in the hole. 

To Muggie, V, a. Same as to mug, q. v. 

Muggy, adj. Tipsy, a low word, S., from 
mug, as denoting a drinking vessel. 

“Now their common anpcllatioiis is MiujijerHy or, 
what pleases them ])ettcr, Potters. They purchase, at 
a cheap rate, the cast or faulty articles, at the different 
manufactories of earthen ware, whicli they carry for 
sale all over the country.” Scottish Oyp.sies, Edin. 
Month. Mag., May, 1817, p. 157. 

MIJGG, 8, A particular breed of sheep ; pi. 
MuggSy S. 

“The sheep formerly in tliis county, called Mwjri8y 
were a tender, slow feeding animal, with w^ool over 
most of their faces, from whence the name of Mayys.'" 
P. Ladykirk, Bcrwicks. Statist. Acc., viii. 73. 

t^u. Is it meant that this is the signification of the 
word ? Tliia shce]) itself is of E. extract, whatever bo 
the origin of the term. 

“ In the lower part of the ])ariah, there is the long 
legged English MiKjy with wool, long, fine, and fit for 
combing.” P. Twyneholm, Kirkcudb. ^Statist. Acc., 

XV. 86. 

“A pollard, or polled sheep, Scot. A. A/foy.— Lana 
longissima, mollissima, Coruutis mi tier, delicatior, 
mobisque proclivior.” Dr. Walker’s Esj^,iy on Nat. 
Hist, p. 522. 

The characteristic distinction in Gailuway would 
seem to be different. 

“ Muyy-xhefpy sheep all whitc-i oloun d,— lowland 
sheep.” Gall. Encycl. 

C. B. mwyy might seem to eorrespoml with Dr. 
Walker’s description j “That is soft or puffed Owen. 

Mugged, adj. Probably, rough ; as form- 
ed from Gael, mogach, shaggy. 

It occurs in “a Prophcsic of the Ucath of the Mar- 
quis of Argxdl,” — said to be “imprinted at hiverlochie,” 

A. 1656. 


It hath been prophesied of old. 

And by a preacher then foretold, 

That mugged mantle thou he.s on 
In pieces shall be rent and tom, &c. 

Ahp. Law's MemrmUSy p. 117. 


MUGGART, Mugger, s. The herb pro- 
perly called [Artemesia vulgari8]y Mvgwort, 
Ayrs.; Muggart, Gall.; Muggert, S. B. 

Muggart, the mugwort;” Gall. Encycl. 

[Muggart-kail, s, a dish made of mug- 
wort, Banffs.] 

[MUGGIE, Muggy, s,, adj,, v, V. under 
Mug.] 

[MUGGY, Muggly, adj. Drizzly. V. 
under To Mug.] 

MUIR, 8, A heath, &c. V. Mure. 

Muir-band, s, A hard subsoil composed 
of clayey sand impervious to water. 

“ Some [muirs] aro of a thin poor clay, upon a bad 
till bottom ; others of a thin surface of peat moss, 
wasted to a kind of black light earth, often mixed with 
sand, upon a subsoil of impervious till, or a compacted 
clayey sand, apparently ferruginous, like a bad species 
of sandstone not perfectly lapidified. This peculiar 
species of subsoil is nrovincially called, Moor-hatidy 
and, like the coarse clay or till bottom, is absolutely 
impervious to water.” Agr. Surv. Berw., p. 32. - 

MuIR-BuRN. V. MURE-BUIiN. 


Muir-Ill, Moor-ill, s, A disease to which 
l)lack cattle are subject ; as some affirm, in 
consequence of eating a ])articular kind of 
grass; which makes them stale blood, S. 

Mare-illy a disorder common amon^ cattle, and 
thought to proceed from the animals eating poisonous 
herbs.” Gall. Encycl. 

“ Though lie helped Lambside’s cow weel out of the 
moor-ill, yet the louping-iU’s been sairer aniang his this 
season than ony season before.” Tales of my Land- 
lord, i. 200. 

“It is infested with that distemper, so pernicious 
to cattle, called the Wood-ill or Muir-iU ; the effects 
of which may, however, bo certainl;^revented by castor 
oil, or any other laxative.” P. Humbie, Haddingt. 
Statist. Acc., vi. 160. 

“ iUiaV-///.— This disorder is frequently confounded 
with the murrain or gargle, though the symptoms seem 
to bo different.” 

“The muir-Ul is supposed to be caused by eating 
a poisonous vegetable, or a small insect common on 
muir grounds. This produces a blister near the root 
of the tongue, the fluid of which, if swallowed, ge- 
nerally proves fatal to the animal. The disorder is 
indicated by a swelling of the head and eyes, attended 
with a running at the mouth, or dispharg^e of saliva. 
The animal exhibits symptoms of severe sickness, and 
difficulty of breathing, which are soon followed by a 
ahivoriug of the whole body, when the animal may be 
reckoned in imminent danger. On the first appearance 
of these symptoms, take Uie animal home, draw forth 
its tongue, and remove the blister completely with a 
piece of ham or coarse linen cloth. The part afifeoted 
must then be rublieil with a mixture of salt and oat- 
mesl. — 1 have saved a score of cattle by this simple 
process alone.” Prize Essays, Highl. Soc. S., ii. 2i7. 
V. Ilu 
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MUIRFOWL egg. a species of pear, S. 
**The Muir/mol egg is another pear of good qualities, 
said -to be onginally Scottish.’* Neil’s Hortic. Edin. 
Bnoyol., p. 212. 

MUIS, 1. Bushels. 

Annibal send to Cartage thre muia of gold 
ryngis, quhilkis he hed gottin on the fingaris of the 
maist n^il Boxnans that var slane, for ane testimonial 
of his grit viotorie.” Compl. S., p. 176. 

“Fr. muida & muid, from Lat. mod4m , — The word 
is in common use for a meamre** Gl. 

2. Heaps, parcels,” Sibb. V. Mow, «. 1. 
MUIST, Must, ». Musk, Border. 

Thy smell was fell, and stronger than muist. 

Montgomerie^ Watmyn^s Coll. , iii. 2. 
Redolent odour vp from the rutis sprent, 

— Aroraaticke gummes, or ony fyne potioun ; 

Must, myr, aloyes, or confectioun. 

Doug. VirgUt Prol. 401, 43. 

Corrupted from Fr. rrvaaque^ Lat. moach-ua. 

Muist-Box, a. A box for smelling at, a 
musk-box. [V. Moist-ball.] 

**I’ll tell you news, Sirs, 1 carry a little muiaUhox 
(which is the word of God) in my bosom, and when I 
meet with the ill air of ill company, that’s like to gar 
me swmi, I besmell myself with a sweet savour of it, 
and with the name of God, which is as ointment 
poured out.” Mich. Bruce’s Lect., &c., p. 68. 

[Called Hinger of Moiat^ and Muate-hall, in Accts. 
L. H. Treasurer, i. 81, 83, Dickson.] 

MUITH, adj. 1. W arm and misty, as applied 
" to the weather. muith morning,” a 

close, dull, warm, foggy morning, Eoxb.; 
pron. as Fr. w. 

2. Soft, calm, comfortable, ibid. 

3. Cheerful, jovial, ibid., Lanarks. 

C.J&.mvyyth, mollis, “smooth, soft, mvjyth-aw, to 
mollify, to soften, ” Owen. Teut. rnoediah corresponds 
with Muithf both as signifying soft, and cneerful ; lenis ; 
also, animosus. 

This is the same with Mooth, S. B., q. v. Both are 
pronounced alike. 

It assumes the form of Meeth in Aberdeens. 

[MUK, 8. Muck, filth, dung, Lyndsay, Syde 
Taillis, 1. 98.] 

Mukitland Aittes. Oats raised from ground 
that has been manured. 

— “Thrie chalders victuall, half beir, half mukitland 
aUtea/> &o. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, Vol. V. 144. V. 
Muck, v, 

MUKEBAR, s. A miser, a usurer. 

wrache walls and wryngis for this warldis wrak, 

The tnttkemr mumys in his mynd the meil gait na pryce. 

, Dotig, Virgil, Drol., 288, o. 8. 

V, Moohrs. 

MULDE, Mool, (pi. MULDES, Mools), «. 

l.Ekrth in a pulverised state, in general, S. 

Now fields convuls’d like dashing waves, 

Wild TOW alang. 

And out the ripen’d treasure laves *• 

The mooU amang. 

A. Scott' a Poems, p. 37. 

“Laid in the moula means laid in the grave.” GL 
Antiquary. , 

VOL. HI. 


2. The earth of the grave, S. 

— e’er this lyart head of mine 

Think to have seen the cauldrife moots on thine ? 

Rtmaay's Poems, ii. 9. 

- “ He’ll get enough one day, when his mouth’s full of 
moola," S. rrov., “spoken of covetous people, who will 
never be satisfied while they are alive v’ ICeliy, p. 161. 

3. The dust of the dead. 

Nor I na nauy send to the sege of Troy, 

Nor yit his fader Anchises graiie scluMit, 

I nouthir the muldia nor baiiis tlicrof rent. 

Doug. Virgil, 114, 40. 

Rudd, renders this “the ground which is thrown on 
the dead in their graves.” But it is the translation of 
cinerea, used by Virgil, 

“ 0 wherein is your bonny arms 
That Nvont to eiiibriiee me i" 

“ By worms they’re eaten ; in mouh they’re 
rotten ; 

“ Behold, Margaret, and see ; 

“ And mind, for a’ your mickle pride, 

“ Sae will become o’ thee." 

Jamieson's Poiml. Ball., i. 89. 
Moes.-G. muhla, Su.*G. mull, A.-S. mold, Isl. mol, 
mold, dust. According to Ihre, the root is mol-o, 
oomminuere, q. to beat small, licnee, 

Mulde-Mete, 8. 1. A funeral banquet. 

Sum vther perordour caldroiiis gan vp.set, 

And skatterit endlangis the greiie the oolis het, 

Vnder the 8]>etis^8wakki8 the roste in threte. 

The raw si>aldi8 ordanit for tlio vivlde mete. 

Doug. Virgil, 130, 47. 

2. The last food that a person eats before 
death. 2b give one his muld mete, Prov, 
Scot., i.e., to kill him Rudd. 

“Sw. muUcn, putridus ; rnultm, to moulder,’’ 01. 
Sibb. But it is evidently from the preceding word. 

[MULDER, s. and v, V. under Mule, »'.] 
MULDRIE, «. Moulded work. 

— Fullyery, bordouris of many precious stone, 

Subtill muldrie wrocht mony day agone. 

Police of Jlonour, iii. 17. 

Fr. moukrie, id. 

MULE, 8, A mould; as, a hutton-mule, S.; 
corr. from the E. word. 

To MULE, Mool, v, a. 1. To crumble, S. 

Isl. mol-a, confringere, commiiiuere, mola, a crumb. 
The V. amoUa, is used in Su.-G., contracted, os would 
seem, from amaa, little, and mola, a fragment. Isl, 
rnmia mole, in Dan. amule, minuta mica ; G. Aiidr., vo. 
Mola. 

2. To mule to crumble bread into a vcs.sel, 
that it may be soaked with some lit^uid, S. 

“ Ye ken natbing but milk and bread, when it is 
mool'd in to you Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 82. 

Su.-G. moelia, bread, or any thing else bruised and 
steeped ; Mod. Sax. mulia, 

3. 2b mule in unth one, to have intimacy with 
one, as those who crumble their bread into 
one vessel ; q. to eat out of the same dish, 

S. 

I vxulna muh in xoith him, I would have no intimate 
fellowship with him. 

R 2 
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Mony’ll bite and sup, with little din, 

That wadna gree a straik at mooliiw in. 

Hoaa's p. 86. 

And there will he Alaster Sibbie, 

Wha in m* black Betsy did rnool. 

Mythsaim Brvialf Herd's CoU., ii. 24. 

[To Muldee, Mullek, v. a. To break into 
small crumbs, to pulverise, Shetl., West of 

[Muldee, s. Small crumbs, or bread-dust, 
Shetl.] 

Mulie, adj, 1. Full of crumbs ; or of earth 
broken into very small pieces, Clydes. 

[2. Friable, crumbling, that breaks or falls 
into crumbs ; as, mulie cheese j Clydes., 
Pertlis.] 

Mu LIN, Mulock, Moolin, 5. A crumb, S. 
Tent, moelie^ offa; Alem. gemalanez^ pul- 
verisatum, Schilter, vo. Malen. V. the v. 

“He’s blawing hie moolins;*' a proverbial phrase, 
Loth. ; which signifies that a man is on his last legs, 
that he is living on the last remnants of his fortune. 

This is Ixirrowod from the practice of Imys, particu- 
larly of herds, who, after they have oaten the piece of 
oat-bread which they had carried to school, or to the 
field, take out the crumbs and blov' the dust from thepi, 
that they may eat these also. 

C. B. mtolwc, mwlwg, refuse, sweepings ; from mtvl, 
a mass, a lump. Ital. molenat a crumb of bread. 

MulinEvSS, 8. The state of being full of 
crumbs, &c., ibid. 

[Mulliack, Mullto, s. a bundle or hand- 
ful of gleanings, Shetl.] 

Mulloch, 8. ‘‘Tlie crumbled offal of a 
peat-stalk ; ” Gl. Surv, Moray. 

This must be merely a determinate sense of Mulock, 
a crumb ; q. the crumbled remains of a peat-stack. V. 
Mu LIN, Mulock. 

MULES, 8, pL Kibes, chilblains ; most com- 
monly moolie heela^ S. Fr, mules; South of 

S. 

“ Mules, Moolie heels, childblains ; ” Gl. Sibb. V. 
Moolib heels. 

MULETTIS, ». pi. Great mules. 

Syne to Berwick on the monie 

Uhair all men loach my lord to scorn ; 

Na mulettis tliair his cofferis caiies. 

Leg. Bp. St. Andreis, Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 828. 

Fr. muUt, ** a great mule ; a beast much used in 
France for the carriage of sumpters,*’ Ac. Cotgr. 

[MULIE, adj, 1. Slow, inactive, Shetl.] 

2. Weak from want of food, ibid.] 

MULIS, 8. pL 

Thairfoir, Sir Will, I wald ye wist, 

Your Metaphysick fails ; 

Gae leir yit a yeir yit 
Your Logick at the schulis. 

Sum day then ye may then 
Pass Master with the Mulis. 

CIterrU and st. 60. 


— Sed logicam saltern unum disco per annum, 

Perfects ut valeas aaluinum condere pontem. 

Ut. Vers., 1631. 

I am at a loss to know whether this was used as a 
nickname for the Professors of a University, who were 
employed to examine candidates for graduation, or if 
there had been any ancient custom of putting a pair of 
slippers on the feet of him who was graduatedf ; as a 
badge of his new honour. V. Mullis. 

[The Lat. Vers, evidently refers to the fifth Prop, 
of Euclid, which is generally known among students 
as the Pons asinorum, so that the mulis of the original 
correspond to the asses implied in the translation. 
Other rhymers have had their joke on this epithet, 
thus : — 

But scarce had they proceeded to that problem 
Yclept the Pons, when very many stopped ; 

Tom thought them right; since His a “bridge for asses,” 
Then surely none except those creatures passes. 

TheColUge,m.\m.] 

MULL, Maoil, 8. A promontory, S. 

“ Near the very top of the Mull, (which si^^fies a 
promontory), and the boundary of the mainland to the 
north-east, a chapel had been reared in the dark ages;’* 
Barry’s Orkney, p. 25. 

adj., signifies hare or heUd, as eeann maol, 
baldhead. Hence it is applied to exposed points of 
land or promontories, and then becomes a substantive 
noun, and is written maoil, e.g., maoil of Kintyre, maoil 
of Galloway, maoil of Cara,’^ Ac. P, Gigha, Argyles. 
Statist. Aco., viii. 57, N. 

Sibb. mentions Isl. muli, a steep bold cape, 01. But 
I have not met with this word elsewhere. Mule, how- 
ever, denotes a beak ; os procerum ac eminens rostrum ; 

^ Andr., p. 181. Alem. mula, rostrum, Schilter. 
Now as naes, ness, a nose, is used to denote a prom^ 
tory, from its resemblance to the prominence of the 
nose in the face ; for the same roMon, mule might have 
been used by the ancient Goths in a similar sense. 

It confirms this idea that Mule is, in Orkney and 
Shetland, used in composition, or in the names of places, 
in a similar sense. 

“The aera of this fortification, and of others of the • 
same kind, 1 leave it to be judged upon, as such places 
are quite frequent, both in Shetland, such as the Mule 
of Unst, and in the other end of the mainland of Ork- 
ney, called the Mule-head of Deemess, the Burgh of 
Murray, and indeed in all other places denominated 
Burghs, that is to say, insulated headlands projecting to 
the sea.’* P. Birsay, Orkn. Statist. Acc., xiv. 324, N. 

[MULL, 8. The lip ; pi. mulky Shetl. Ger. 
mauly id.] 

[To Mull, v. a. 1. To eat, to feed from the 
mouth, Shetl. 

2. To kiss, ibid.] 

[Mullins, s. pi Eatables, ibid.] 

MULL, 8. A virgin, a young woman. 

Silver and gold that I micht ^t, 

Beisands, brotches, robes ana rings, 

Frelie to gife, I wald nocht let, 

To pleiso the tnulls attour all things. 

This is explained by what follows — 

Bettir it were a man to serve 
With honour brave beneath a sheild. 

Nor her to pleis, thooht thou sould sterve. 

That will not hike on the in eild. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, i llA 

A.-S. meovle, meoda, a virgin, Hickes. Gramm. 
A.-S. p. 128, Moes.-G. matoilo, a damsel, Mar. v. 41. 
a dimm. from mawi, id.; as hamih, a child, Luk. i. 

76, is formed from ham. 
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It is not improbftibie that Alem. mal^ desponsatio, 
moAe&fap, dies desponsationis, genwkela^ maliela^ 
sponsa, gtmU^ conjux, and mahoXen^ despousare, are 
to Wtn^ to mavfilo as their root. 

mull, s. a mule. 

**Thott may considder that thay pretend nathing 
ellis, hot onlie the manteinance and uphald of thair 
b^rcht angmentinjg; 6f thair unsatiable avarice, 
and continual! doun thrmging and swaUouing upe thy 
puir lieges.” Knox’s Hist., p. 19. 

Mules, Lend. Ed., p. 20. In MS. ii. it is barbed 
mvks. 

To MULLER, v. a. To crumble, S., eitlier 
corr. from E. moulder^ or a dimin. from 
‘ Mule, v. q. v. 

MULLIGRUMPHS, pi In the muli^ 
grumpha^ sullen, discontented, sulky, Koxb. 

Woes me. the mvUigrumphs she’s ta'eu 
An’ toss’d him wi’ a vengefu’ wap 
Frae oat her silk saft downy lap. 

P A. SgoWs Poem, 1811, p. 19. 

A variety of the low E. term mulligrubs; with this 
difference that the last syllable seems to refer to the 
grunting of a sow as an expression of ill-humour. 

[MULLIO, Mulliack, A bundle or 
handful of gleanings, Shetl. V. under 
Mule, v.] 

MULLIS, fi. pi A kind of slippers, without 
quarters, usually made of fine cloth or vel- 
vet, and adornea vsdth embroidery, anciently 
worn by persons of rank in their chambers. 

He had no coat, but a pair of black breoks, white 
socks, and a pair of moc/s on his feet.” Siding, ii. 218. 

Mules still denotes slippers, Upp. Clydes. V. Mulis. 

A satirical poet descries the more general use of 
them as a proof of the increase of pride and luxury. 

Et tout est a la mode de France, 

Thair dry soarpenis, baythe tryme and meit ; 

Thair muUis glitter^n ou thair feit. 

Maitland Poms, p. 184. 

Fr. muUs, id. pantofles, high slippers; Ital. mulo, 
Hisp. mula; Tout, muyl, muleus, sandalium ; calcea- 
menti genus alto sols Kilian. L. B. mula, crepida, ]>a 
Cange. MidUL Isidor., p. 1310. Mullei similes sunt 
cotumorum solo alto ; superiore autem parte cum 
OBseis vol aereis malleolis quos lora deligabantur. 

Menage derives the name from mullei, which, he 

. says, were a certain kind of shoes, worn by the kings of 
Alba, and afterwards by the Patricians ; Isidore, from 
their reddish colour, as resembling the mulkt. Dicta 
autem sunt a colore rubro, qualis est muUi xhscis. 

The counsel of Tarraco, A. 1691, forbatle the use of 
ornamented muUis to the clergy. Nullus clericus 
subuculam coUari, et manicis rugatis seu lactucatis 
deferat — sed nec Mulas ornamentis aureis, argenteis, 
aut sericis omari patiatur. Du Cange, so, Mula, 

It is the mule or muh of the Pope, ornamented with 
a croM of gold, that is touched with the lijis, when his 
votaries are said to kiss his toe. Le Pape a uue croix 
d’or au bout de sa mvXe, qu’ on va baiser avec uu grand 
respect j Diet. Trev. 

[MULLOOH, g. V. under Mule, v.] 
MULBEIN, t. The Frog-fish, Frith of Forth. 

“ Lophius pkeoAorim, (L. Europaeus of Dr. Shaw) ; 
Froff-fish ; Toad-fish ; Mulrein, --Uere it is named the 
MuTrein or MareiUen; sometimes the iferiiw-fish.” 
NeilPs List ofFishes, p. 23. 


From the description of this fish, we might supxiose 
the name to have been formed from Isl. mule, os pro- 
cerum ac eminena rostrum, and raen-a, rapere, q. the 
fish that snatcJies with its mouth. This corresponds 
with another of its vulgar names, Wide gab, q. v. 

MULTIPLE', MuLTiruE, «. Number, 
quantity. 

Dicson, he said, wait thou thair multiple t 
iii thousand men thair power inyeht iiocht l>e, 

W(tlUue, ix. 1704, MS. 
i.e., “Knowest thou their number?” 

**Quhilk suld bo ano gry t oxompil till al princis, that 
thai gyf nocht there trest in aiie particular pouer of 
multiple of men, hot ratliere, to set there treat m God.” 
Compl. S., I). 123. 

Fr. mnlUple, manifold ; muUiplU, the multiplicand. 
The term is ovidciitly used improperly. 

MULTURE, Mouteu, s. The fee for grind- 
ing grain ; properly that paid to tlie master 
of the mill, S. 

The uiylltire mettis tlio multure wylh ano uiete skant. 

Doug. Viiyil, Prul. 238, ii 48. 
“The multure is a quantity of grain, sometimes in 
kind, as wheat, oats, pease, &c. ; and sometimes manu- 
factured, as fioiir, meal, shceling, &c., duo to tho pro* 
jjrietor of the mill, or his tacksman the midtarer, for 
manufacturing the corn.” Erskine’a lustit., B. 2, tit. 
9, 8. 19. 

“Millers take ay the best monter wi’ their ain hand. ’ 
FcrgiLsoii’a S. Prov., p. 25. 

*■* MoUer, the toll of a mill. North.” Gl. Gro.so. 
Mooter, Lancashire, id. 

Fr. rnonture, (as tho S. word is jiron.) L. B. motif ura, 
from Lat. tnol-o. Hence, 

Multuueh, 5. Tlie tacksman of a mill, S. 

MUM, s. A low, inarticulate sound, a mutter, 

S.B. 

Mumme is used for mutter by Langland. Speaking 
of lawyers he says ; 

Thou miglitest bettor mote the mist on Mulverne liill.s, 

Than got a mumme oi' lier mouth, til money be .shewed. 

/*. Ploughman, Fol. 3, b. 

“Let none pretend the gospell of Christ to their 
idlencsse : fy on tho mouth that speaks of Christ, and 
then is out of all calling and idle : speake not one word, 
or one mum of Christ, if thou hast not a calling and 
1^ exorcised therein.” Rollock on 2 Thes., p. 140. 
I’ll wad my head, 

At the neist courting bout, but ye’ll come speed, 
liut wha wad liao yon, whan ye sit sac dumb, 

And uovor oi)en mou* to say a mum f 

Ross's Ileleuore, p. 37. 

The word might originally signify to intimate any 
thing by gestures, rather than by worils ; from Teut. 
momm-en, larvam agere; whence, as would seem, 
mommel-en, Su.-G. mumUa, to mutter. 

[To MUM, V, n. To make a low, inarticulate 
sound, to mutter; applied to reading, speak- 
ing, singing, Clydes., Banffs.] 

[Mummer, 8. One who reads, speaks, or 
sings in a low, iiulistin(;t tone, ibid.] 
[Mummin, s, 1. Making a low, indistinct 
sound in reading, &c., ibid. 

2. The sound made by one who mums, a mur- 
mur, ibid.] 
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MUM OHAIRTIS, pi. j 

Use not to skift athort the gait, 

Nor na mmn chair tis, air nor lait. 

Be na dainser, for this daingeir 
Of yow be tane an ill consait 
lliat ye ar habill to waist geir. 

Maitland Poms, p. 329. 

An intelligent correspondent asks ; ** May not this 
mean the same as E. whist, so named from the silence 
observed during the game,” q. the ftilent cards ? 

Urq^uhart translates, A la chance, one of the games 
nlayed by Gargantua, “At the chance or mum cfiance/* 
Rabelais, p. 94. 

Mr. PinKorton leaves this as not understood. From 
its connexion with dancer it certainly respects some 
amusement. Chairlis are undoubtedly cards, and refer 
to the amusement which bears the name. Cairta is to 
this day the vulgar pron. Teut. momme, signifies a 
mask ; larva, persona ; Kilian. Perhaps mum chairtis 
may simply signify cards with figures on them, as the 
figures improssetf may justly enough, from their 
grotesque appearance, be called larvae. Mention is 
made, however, in the account of an entertainment 
given by Cardinal Wolsey, of playing at murn-chance, 
which, Warton says, is a game of hazard with dice. 
Hist., iii. 155. It may therefore be an ori'or of some 
transcriber. What confirms this conjecture is, that 
mimi'clmnce is mentioned as a gamo at cards in an old 
English Poem on the Death of the Mass by William 
Roy, written in Wolsey's time. In describing the 
Bishops, he says — 

To play at the cards and ttie dice. 

Some of them are nothing nice ; 

Both at hazard and mum-chance. 

They drink in gay golden bowls. 

The blood of poor simple souls 
Perishing for laik of sustenance. 

KLlis's Spec.f ii. 16. 

To MUMGE (g soft), v. n. To grumble, to 
fret ; generally aj)[)lied to children, when 
any request is refused, Roxb. 

“Gae away when Ibid ye— What are ye mumgin 
at ?” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 5. V. To Mungk. 

MUMMING, 8. [The sound made by the 
bee.] 

With mumming and humming, 

The Bee now seika his byke. 

Burd's rUg., Watson's Coll., ii. 26. 

V. Calickat, and Mum. 

MUMM’D, part. pa. Benumbed, tingling ; 
used to denote that disagreeable sensation 
which one has in the hands, when one warms 
them too quickly after being very cold, Ber- 
wicks. 

It seems merely a corruption of E. henumJbed. 

Mumness, s. The state of being benumbed, 
want of feeling in any part of the body. 
Loth. 

[To MUMMYLL, v. a. and n. To mumble, 
Lyndsay, The Cardinall, 1. 385. 

To MUMP, V. n. 1. To hint, to aim at, S. 

“I know your meaning by your S. Prov. 

Kelly, p. 183, addressed to those who either cannot, or 
<lo not express themselves distinctly. 

Ye may apeak plainer, lass, ye incline, 

As, by your mumping, I maist guess your mind. 

Bhirr^s' Poems, p. 94. 


2. To speak in an affected style, and so to 
disguise the words, in attempting fine pro- 
nunciation, that they can scarcely be un- 
derstood, Ettr. For. 

3. As a V. a.j [to express by signs or motions], 
to mimic in a ludicrous way. 

“ He nodded his head, and said to himseP, * Now, 
if I hae nae mumpU the minister, my name^a no John 
Gray o’ Middlehotm.’ ” Hogg’s Wint. Tales, i. 334. 

This is often used in the proverbial phrase : “1 ken 
your meaning by your mumping ; S. Kelly gives it 
m an E. form, with know, adding; “I know by your 
motions and gestures what you would be at, ana whati 
you design.” P. 183. ' 

Bibb, explains mumping, “using significant gestures, 
mumming ; Teut. mumm-en, mommium sive larvam 
agere ; to frolic in disguise ; momme, larva, persona.” 

Mump, s. A “whisper, surmise.” Gl. Surv. 
Ayrs., p. 693. 

To MUMP, V. n. To hitch, ib move by suc- 
enssation, Roxb. Hence, 

Mump-the-Cuddir, a. A play of children, 
in which they sit on their hunkers or Aam«, 
with a hand in each hough, and, retaining 
this position, hop or hitch forward ; he wlio 
arrives first at the fixed goal gaining the 
prize ; Roxb. 

This is nearly the same with what is elsewhere called 
Dancing Curcuddie. V. Curouddoch, 

Although the termination be the same, it would seem 
in the South, to have some reference to tlie cuddk or 
ass. 

To MUMPLE, V. n. “ To seem as if going 
to vomit,” Gall. Encycl. 

This may be corr. from C. B. mumgial, to speak from 
the throat ; as one might be said to do who reaches 
from Tiausea. Or it may be dimin. from Mump, as 
signifying to make faces. 

MUMT-LIKE, adj. Having the appearance 
of stupor, Loth. q. mummed, mummit, re- 
sembling one who assumes afictitious charac- 
ter. V. Mum’d. 

MUN, V. aux. Must. V. Mon. 

MUN, Munn, 8. 1. A small and trifling 

article, Upp. Clydes. 

0. B. mum, a separate particle ; men, a point. 

2. A shbrt-hafted spoon, Galloway, cutiie, 
cuttgmun, synon. 

** Each person of the family had a short hafted s^n 
made of horn, which they called a munn, with wnich 
they supped, and carried it in their pocket, or huim it . 
by their side.” P. Tuiigland, Statist. Aoo., ix. 328. 

“ Sup with your head, the Homer ie dead, he’s dead 
tlKkt made the mmns;" S. Prov., Kelly, p. 295. 

> 'Donald, tir’d wi’ lang-kail in a mun, 

At’s ain fireside, long'd for the slippeiy food 
Aud dainty cleading o’ some unkenM land. 

, Davidson's Seasona, p. 12. 

Can this be allied to Isl. mund, mun, the mouth ? 
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3. An old person With a very little face;” 
Gall. Encycl. 

Probably it is oorr. from Gael, muigein, a surly little 
fellow. 

[MUN, 8. Difference in size, number, or 
quantity, Shetl. IsL mwnr, Norse, mun, id.] 

[To Mitn, n. 1. To differ or show a differ- 
ence in size, number, or qtiaiitity, ibid. 

2. To increase in size or amount, to fill up, to 
occupy space; as, ‘^It never mans,” ap- 
plied to water poured into a vessel, ibid.] 

MUN, 8. Used for man (homo), Clydes., 
Renfr. 

MUNDIE, s. Expl. ‘‘pitiful son of the earth; 
dimin. of man.” Sibb. 

Auld guckis, the mundUf sho is a gillie, 

Scho is a colt-foill, not a fillie. 

Pkil()tu8f S, P. R.t iii. 37. 

Perhaps it is rather allied to Teut. mondigh, pMheSt 
major aunis ; puer quatuor decern annorum, Kilian. 
Mondigh also signifies loquacious. 

MUNDS, s. The mouth. Fll gie you H the 
munds^ I will give you a stroke on the 
mouth ; a phrase used by boys. Loth. 

This is undoubtedly a very ancient word, Alem. 
Germ, mund^ id. os, hiatus inter duo labra ; Moes.-G. 

^HiU?i8, whence A.-S. muthf £). mouthy Isl. Sw. ntun, 
tVachter mentions a variety of names into the compo- 
sition of which this word enters. 


To MUNGE, V. n. 1. To mumble, to grumble; 
to gae moungirC aboutj to go about in bad 
humour, Ettr. For., Roxb.; sometimes 
Munch, Roxb. 

[2. To mention, repeat, blab ; as, “ Don’t you 
munge/* don’t you mention it, Clydes. V. 
Menoe.] 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G* mums-a, incertum mandu- 
care ; as a mumbling sound might be supposed to 
resemble the feeble and munching action of the jaws, 
where teeth are wanting. Perhaps it is a Border relic 
of the Northumbrian Danes. Bor Dan. mundhugg-ea 
signifies to scold, to quarrel, and mundhuggm is expl. 
by Baden, rixa, jurmum, lis, contentio. C. B. murngial, 
however, mentioned above, not only signifies to speak 
from the throat, but also to mutter, to speak indis- 
tinctly. 

Mungerin expl. “to mutter to one’s self, or mur- 
mur; Shropsh.” Grose. 

A 

[MUNI, s. The spinal cord, Shetl. Isl. 
incena, id.] 

muniment, Munyment. «. A legal 
document or writ in sup 2 )ort of any claim ; 
an old forensic term. 


— “The rychtis, resones, munyTneniia, k instrumen 
tis of the Bade Margretis herd, sene, A vnderstandin : 
The lordis auditons decretis,” Ac. Act. Audit., A. 
1482, p. 102. 

aU sic parteis to cum within the realme, 
hringing with thame thair rychtis, bullis, and muni 
fMntU” Acts Ja. IV. 1493, Ed. 1814, p. 233. • 


L. B. munimhia^ privilegia, praccepta, diplomata 
principum pro ecclesiis et in earum favorem quod iis 
eae muniantur ad versus invasorus bonorum ccclosi- 
asticorum. Munimentnni, Vocabular. utriusque ju- 
ris; munirnenta dicuntur probationes et iustrumenta 
quae causam muniunt. Chart, ap. Rymei', an. 1381; 
Du Cange. 

Fr. munimens, “ justification of allegations in law 
Cotgr. 

To ilUNK, V. a. To diiiiinisli, so as to bring 
anything below the proper size, Upp. 
Clydes.; Scrimp is given as synou.; corr. 
perhaps from Mank. 

C. B. raa/i, small. 

MUNKIE, 8. A small rope, with a loop or 
eye at one end for receiving a bit of wood, 
called a knool, at the other; used for bind- 
ing up cattle to the statree, or stake in a 
cow-house, Mearns. V. Mink. 

Gael, muincef a collar, from mui/j, the neck. Mnin- 
giall is also mentioned by Shaw, as, according to his 
belief, signifying “the headstall of a bridle.’^ C. B. 
myngeif mungei, a collar ; mwmmjt the iicck. 

MUNKRIE, 8. A monastic foundation, a 
monastery. V, Monkkib. 

MUNKS, 5. AJialtcr for a horse, Fife. V. 

Munkie. 


[MUNN, V. under Mun.] 

MUNS, s,pL The hollow behind the jaw- 
bone, Ettr. For. 

This seems originally the same with Mundst as de- 
noting the mouth. ’Jno Gotli. terms had been used 
with considerable latitude, as Isl. and Su.-G. mnnne^ 
denotes an opening of any kind, foramen, orificium, 
ostium. 


MUNSHOCK, 5 . The name given to the 
red Billberry, or Vitis Idaea, by tliosc who 
live in the Ochill hills. 

Gael, mom, a mountain, or a moss. Snhh de- 

notes a berry. 

MUNSIE, 8. 1. A name expressive of 

contempt or ridicule ; a bonny frmnsie, a 
pretty figure indeed, ironically, S., perliaj)s 
a corr. of Fr. monsieur, which the vulgar 
pron. monsie and inonshie* 

[2. Tlie jack of cjxrds, Banffs.] 

[MUNT, 8. A blow, a stroke ; from mint, to 
aim, Clydes.] 

[MUNT, V, pret. Feigned, pretended. V. 

Minte.] 

MUNTER, 8. A watch or clock of some 
kind. 

“All — clocks, watches, and muntpra^ boots and 
shooes, shal be given iqj by the merchant-sellers there- 
of, under — declaration to tlu‘. commissioners,” Ac. 
Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, vi. 152. 

BV. monatrCf mdrdrp^ “a watch or little clock that 
strikes not Cotgr. ; from monslr-er, mdnir-er, to 
shew, because it points out the time. 
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[MUNYEON, Mtjntboun, Monveoun, b. 

A minion, Lyndsay, Squyer Meldrum, 1. 

233.] 

MUPETIGAGE, «. A fondling term 
addressed to a child, East Loth. 

Fr. mon petit gagCf q. my little pledge. 

MUR, ad/. V. Movib. 

MURALYEIS, «. pi. Walls, fortifications. 

Lo, within the yet, 

Amid the clois muralyeia and pail, 

And doubyl dykis how thay thame assail ! 

Doug, Virgil^ 318, 14. 

Fr. muraille, a wall; L. B. murale, muralha^ 
murayllia ; from Lat. murus, 

[To MURD, V. n. To coax. V. Miud.] 

MURDIE-GRUPS, s.pL The belly-ache, 
a colic, Upp. Clydes. 

Either from Fr. mord-re, and 0. Fr. grip-er^ both 
signifying to gnaw, to pinch ; or the first part of the 
word may be mort q. ** ready to die with griping 
pain. ** 

To MURDRES, Mukthebts, v. a. To 
murder ; part. pa. murdreet. 

‘ Mony othir kinms of Northumberland in the sam 3 m 
manor war ay fynaly murdrist be thair successouris.*' 
Bellend. Cron. B. x. c. 3. 

In Murrawe syne he murth't'ysyd was 
Jn-till the towne, is cald Foras, 

Wyntoum.^ vi. 9. 63. 

Moes.-O. maurthr-jan. This Goth, term has as- 
sumed a great variety of forms in L. B. , although not 
one precisely the same with this. V. Du Cange. 

Muudresau, Murdrei8AR, 1. a murderer, 

‘On the morrow Bfisaianus arrayed his folkis & * 
exhortit thaym to remernbir how they war to fccht for 
defence of eciuite aganis certane fals conspiratouris, 
specially aganis the treasonabill murdresar Carance.'^ 
Bellend. Cron., B. vi., c. 8. 

2. A large cannon. 

“Mak reddy your cannons,— quarter slangis, hede 
stikkis, murdreaaris.*^ Compl. S., p. 04. 

The ingenious editor of this work quotes Coriat, 
when describing the cannon in the arsenal at Zurich, 
as saying; “Among them I saw one passing great 
ynurdering piece ; both ends thereof were so exceeding 
w'ide, that a very corpulent man might easily enter the 
same.** 

Fr. menrtriere^ “ a murdering peece ;’* Cotgr. ifur- 
theaers are mentioned by Grose, in reference to the reign 
of Edw. VI., Milit. Hist., i. 402, 403. 

Mure, Muir, Moor, anc. More, s. A heath, 
a flat covered with heath, S. Moor E. 
seems always to imply the idea of water, or 
marshiness, as denoting a fen. Then we 
use the term moasB 

And the gud King held forth his way. 

Betwixt him and his man, quhill thai 
Passyt owt throw the forest war ; 

Syne in the more thai entryt thar. 

Barhour^ vii. 108, MS. 


Out of a more a raven shal cum, 

And of hym a schrew shall flye, 

And seke the more withowten rest. 

After a crosse is made of ston, 

Hye and lowe, both est and west ; 

But up he shal spede anon. 

Trw ThoVUm, JaTnieaon'a Popvl, ii. 37. 
Broun mmia kythit thare wissinyt mossy hew. 

Zkmp. Virgil, 201. 6. 

“Under a huge cairn in the E. moor (heath) of 
Ruthven, their dead are said to be buried.*’ P. Ruth- 
ven, Forfars. Statist, Acc., xii. 298. 

A.-S. mor, ericetum, heath-ground, Somner. Hence, 
he adds, “they render Stanmare in Lat., ericetum 
lapideum, i.e., the stoney heath.*’ Isl. rnoar, tenu 
anda inculta et inutilis, Verel. Ind. Moor, solum 
gnimis sterilibus obsitum, G. Andr, Sw. maer, terra 
putris, Seren., i.e., rotten earth. 

Mure-Burn, 8. 1. The act of burning moors 
or heath, B. 

“That the vnlaw of mure-hume, after the Moneth 
of March be — due pund in all tymes to-hum.” Acts 
Ja. IV.. 1503. c. 106, Edit. 1566, o. 71. Murray. 

In describiiiff the rapid diffusion of opinion, or influ- 
ence of example, an allusion is often made to the pro- 
cess of fire through dry heath ; It apreada Wee mure- 
burn, S. 

“When any thing like. bad news roreads fast, we 
say, ‘ It goes like murehum,*** Gall. Encycl. 

2. Metaph., strife, contention, S., q. a flame 
like that of moor-hurning. 

“ Muirbum, a contest, dispute ;** Gl. Picken. 

a 

Mure-Ill, 8. V. Muir-ill. 

Murish, adj. Of or belonging to mure or 
heath, S. 

“ The murish soil in East Lothian is of considerable 
extent.” Agr. Surv. E. Loth., p. 283. 

Mure-Land, 8, The liigher and uncultivated 
part of a district, opposed to DaMand^ S. 

Mure-Lander, 8, An inhabitant of the 
higher and uncultivated parts of a district, 
S.; also Mure^nan^ Clydes. 

Mure-Sickness, 8b a wasting disorder 
which attacks sheep, Shetl. 

“A pining, or wasting, provihcially called the moor- 
aickneaa, affects sheep, chiefly in autumn, though also 
at all Qther seasons. The cure for this disease is taking 
the sheep to good fresh grass: if on a limestone bottom, 
BO much the better.” Agr. Surv. ShetL, p. 66. 

Mubeland, Moorland, adj. Of or belong- 
ing to heathy ground, S. 

* — Moirland Willie came to woo. 

Bamaay'a TeorTahle Mieedlany, p.7. 

To MURGEON, v. a, 1. To mock one by 
making mouths or wry faces. ^ 

Scho skoniit Jok, and skrippit at him ; 

And mwrgeonit him with mokkis. 

C4r. AtVAj, St. 4. 

«Sibb. deduces it from Teut. morkelen, mronnire; 
morre, os cum prominentibus labris ; Callaader, from 
A.-S. murenung, murmuratio, querela; Goth. Isl. nwgla, 
murmuraro. But it has more affinity to Fr. Tnorguer, 
to make a sour face ; morgueur, a m^er of strange 
mouths ; morgue, a sour face, Arm. morg, id. 
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2. To murmur, to ^.nimble, to complain, used 
as a neut. v. 

In this sense it has more relation to A.-S. mutHi-mng 
mentioned above ; or Qerxn. Tnurriach, munnuringy from 
mttrr-sn, to mnrmur. 

MtntOEON, Mobgeoun, ». 1. A murmur, the 
act of grumbling, S. 

With madyeonsi k murgeonst k moving the brain, 

They lay iU Montgomerie. 

V. Modykon. 

—By rude unhallow’d fallows, 

They were surrounded to the gallows, 

Making sad ruefu’ muweoM. 

Ramsay* 8 Poems ^ ii. 361. 

2. Apparently as signifying muttering, in re- 
ference to the Mass. 

**Vther things againe are not so necessare, as the 
consecration of the place, quhere the Messe is said, the 
altare stane, the blessing of the chalice, the water, the 
murgeonsy singing, he that suld help to say Messe, and 
the rest.” Bruce’s Serm. on the Sacr., Sign. K. 4, b. 
Dunbar writes morgecnenia, Maitl. P., p. 95. 

3. Murgeona, violent gestures or twistings of 
the body, Ettr. For. 

As Fr. morguer signifies to make a sour face, to 
make strange mouths, here there is merely a transition 
from the face to the body. 

To MUEGULLIE. V. Makgulyie. 

MIJRKIN, adj. Spoiled by keeping, appli- 
cable to grain, Shetl. 

Isl. morkinnt murous, morhna^ murciis fio, putrcsco ; 
Haldorson. Su.-G. murkest id* 

MUEKLE, s. A term of reproach or con- 
tempt, Fife. 

Then but he ran wi’ hasty hreishell, 

An’ laid on Hab a hadger-reischell : 

** Gaetae ye’r wark, ye demau mxirkle. 

An’ ly nae there in hurkle-durkle.” 

MS. Poem. 

Teut. rnorkel-ent grunnire ; murmurare, mussitare. 

MURLAIN, t. A narrow-mouthed basket, 
of a round form, S. B. 

And lightsome b« her heart that.bears 
The murlain and the creel 

Jamieson's Popul, Ball., il 354, 
iThis perhaps might ori^nally be a bag made of a 
skin, and thus the same with MurUng^ q. v. 

To MURLE, V. a. 1 . To moulder, to crumble 
down ; mwr/, A. Bor. id. Ray, Ayrs, V. 
Mule. 

^hafr manheld, and thair mense, this gait thay murU ; 
For mariage thus unyte of ane churle. 

Priests of Peblisj p. 13. 

—••That sic j^d auld stoops o* our kintra language 
soud be buriet few kens wharefor, ne’er a throuch-stane 
mms out whare they’re murling wi* their mither clay.” 
Apr. 1821, p. 352. 

Perha^ from Su.-G. Isl. mfor, tenuis, gracilis. -•Isl. 
ffjoar, mmutae uligines: the vapours which appear 
namg from the earw ; whence G. Andr. derives morka^ 
^xmoares. 

Mwri aim) signifies, a crumbling stone, free-stonejk 


[2. To eat slowly and in small quantities, 
Banffs.] 

[Mu RLE, Murlin, s. a crumb, a fragment, 
Banffs., West of S.] 

[Murltck, Murlickie, .«?. A very small 
crumb or fragment, ibid.] 

[Murlie, Murly, adj. Friable, crumbling, 
easily crumbled ; ibid.] 

Murlie, s. 1. Any small object, as a small 
bit of bread, Ang. 

2. A foiKlliug term for an infant, Ang.; 
either from the smallness of its size, or from 
the pleasing murmur it makes, when in good 
humour, v. Murr. 

Sometimes murlk-Jikes is used in the same sense, 
from the additional idea of a child being still in motion. 

[Murlim, s. 1. The act of crumbling; pi. 
marlins, crumbs, ibid. 

2. The act of eating slowly or daintily, Banffs.] 

[To MURLE, v,n, 1. To murmur or croodle 

like an infant; Ayrs.; to murvy is also used. 

• •' 

2. To hum a tune softly, to talk to one’s self 
while musing, ibid. 

Murlixg, s , a soft inunnur or hum, a 
gentle noise as from a purling stream, Ang. 

[Su.-G. morla, to murmur, mutter, or speak softly. V. 
under To Muhk.] 

MURLING, Mortiiling, Murt, “The 
skin of a young laml), or of a sheep soon 
after it has been shorn,” Sibb. 

He derives the term from mmih, murder. It is 
merely E. morlimj, mortling. 

MURLOCII, 8. The young piked dog-fish, 
Squalus acanthias, Linn. 

“There is a very delicate fish that may be had 
through the whole year, called by the country people 
murloch. It is very long in proportion to its thicKncHS, 
and, in shape, resembles the dog-fish ; it is coveretl with 
a very rougn skin, like shagreen, of which it must be 
stripped.” R. Jura, Argyles. Statist. Acc., xii. 322. 

l^e term seems Gael. I^erhaps the first syllable is 
from muir, the sea. Loclmg, loth, simify a colt. 

1 observe that my ingenious friend Mr. Neill views 
this as the SqualuB Mustelns. '"S.Mustelm. Smooth 
Hound ; Murloch,^' List of Fishes in the Frith of 
Forth, p. 24. 

MURMELL, 8. Murmuring, a murmur. 

And, for till saif us fra jnurvull, 

Schoiie Diligoiice fetch us Gu<le Uonnsell. 

Lyndsay, S. P. It., ii. 223. 

Teut. murmnl-en, murmurillarc, submurmurare. 
This term seems formed from two verbs nearly synon., 
murr-en, murmurare, and muyl-en, mutire, mussitare, 
cum indignatione et stomacho. It occurs in Franc. 
mnrmulo thie menigi ; Murmurabit multitude ; Otfrid. 
ap. Schiltor. 
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Mr. Chalmers says that this is **for murmur, to suit I 
the rhyme Gl. Lynds. But the word is 0. Fi*. Jfur- I 
md-tr ; murmurer, marmotter, parler indistinctment ; j 
murmurare; Roquefort. | 

[To Murmell, V. n. To croodle like an in- | 
fant, Clydes, V. To Murle. Part. pr. 
murmlin^ used also as a i?.] 

MURMLED, adj. A man or beast is said 
to be murmled about the feet^ when going 
lame, Loth,, S. A. ; sometimes murbled. 

Probably from A.-S. maenoa, Su.-G. moer, Teut. 
merwe, murwe, Germ, murb, tener, mollis, q. made 
tender. Teut. morwen, mollire. 

It is highly probable, however, that it may bo from 
the 0. E. word **mormall, a sore,” expl. by Fr. loup, 
Palsgr. iii. F. 49. This should perhaps be loupe, which 
Cotgr. renders ** a tlegmatickle lumpe, wenne, bunch, 
or swelling of flesh under the throat, bellie, &g. ; also 
a little one on the wrist, feet, or other joint, gotten by 
a blow whereby a sinew being wrested rises, and grows 
hard.” Skinner expl. it gangraena, q. malum mortuum 
seu mortificans. 

To MURMURE, Murmowr, v. a. 1. To 
calumniate by secret reflections. 

“GiflF ony maner of persoiinc murmuris ony Juge 
tem}>orale or spirituale, ale weill lordis of the Sessioune 
as vtheria, and previs nocht the samin sufficientlie, ho 
salbe pvnist in semblauo maner and sort as the said 
Juge or persoun quham he murrAurU,*' Acts Ja. V,, 
1640, Ed. 1814, p. 374. 

2. To complain upon. 

“The toune is hauely [heavily] mwmowrit be the 
landmen, that the wittel byai'is of the merkatt scattis 
thaine grytlio,” &c. Aberd. Reg. V. Scatt, v. 

Fr. murmur -er, “ to repine at, or gainesay between 
the teeth Cotgr. 

[To MURNE, V. a, and n. To mourn, lament, 
pret. rnurnit, part. pr. murnyng^ Lyndsay, 
Squyer Meldrum, 1. 691, 903.] 

[Murnyn, Murnyng, 8. Mourning, lamen- 
tation, Barbour, ii. 469, iii. 350.] 

MURPHY, s. A cant term for a potatoo, . 
supposed to have been introduced from 
Ireland', Lanarks. 

To MURR, V. n. To purr, as a cat, when 
well pleased ; applied also to infants, S. 

Though the priest alarmed the audience, 

A drew tears frae mony een, 

Sandy hoard a noise like baudrons 
Mui'i'in i’ the bod at e’en I 

Hogg* 8 Mountain Bard, p. 167. 

Teut. murr-cn, morr-m, gruunire, murmurare, Su,-G. 
murr-a, mussitare. 

Isl. murr~a, Teut. morr-en, murr-en, murmurare; 
Su.-G. morr-a, mussitare, strepere, whence the fre- 
quentative morla, id., Fr. murUer, to low, to bellow, is 
probably from the same source. 

[Murrin, 8, The purring of a cat, the 
croodling of an infant, S.] 

[MURR, 8. 1. A drizzling rain, Orkn., 
Shetl. V. Smurr. 

2. Small things in general, ibid.] 


MURRICK, 8. An esculent root, or vege- 
table, Shetl. 

1 And that Isl. mwra signifies radix arjgentma, Silver- 
weed or Wild Tansey, Potentilla anserma. Whether 
this bo meant, I cannot determine. Perhaps it is the 
same with Mirrot, a oarrot, q. v., in Sw. morrot. The 
S. name of Silver-weed is Moor-grtm* 

[MURRIE, Murray, s, A dark crimson or 
reddish brown colour, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i. 155.] 

MURRIOW, Murriown, Murreon, s. A 
helmet or headpiece. 

“ Ane Captane or Souldiour, we can not tell, hot he 
had a roid clocke and a gilt murriow, enterit upouu a 
pure woman, — and began to spoille.” Knox’s Hist., 
p. 203. 

Mvrrow, MS. i., murrion, MS. ii. 

“At that same tyme arrvvit furth of Fraunce Sir 
James Kirkaldye with ten thowsand crownes of ^Id, 
sum murriovmes, corslettis, hagbuttis and wyne. ” His- 
torie James Sext, p. 123. Murreonia, ib. p. 100. 

Fr. morion, morrrion, id. E. murrion^ 

Apparently a dimin. from one of the verbs mentioned 
under Murr, as signifying to murmur. 

MURRLIN, 8. “ A very froward child, ever 
whining and ill-natured ; . Gall. Encycl. 

MURROCH, 8. A name given to shell-fish in 
general, Ayrs. 

Gael, maorach, shellfish ; perhaps from” muir, fke 
sea. Murac denotes one species, the murex or purple- 
fish. 0. B. morawg, “that belongs to the sea;” Owen. 

MURT, 8. The skin of a lamb before castra- 
tion-time, Teviotd. V. Murling* 

MURTH, Morth, Murthure, 6. Murder ; 
GL Sibb. 

A.-S. morth, Teut. moord, Su.-G. mord, Moes-G. 
maurthr, id. 

To Murther, V. n. To munnur softly as a 
child, Upp. Clydes. 

MURYT, preU Built up, inclosed in walls. 

Thai thaim defendyt douchtely, ' 

And contenyt thaim sa manlily. 

That or day, throw mekill payn, 

Thai had muryt wp thair yat agayn. 

Airhcmr, iv. 164, MS. 

Fr. mur-tr, Germ, mauer-n, to wall ; Lat. mur-vs, a 
wall. 

To MUSALL, Missel, v. a. To cover op, 
to veil. Mudsallit, part. pa. 

** That na woman cum to kirk nor mercat witlT hir 
face mueallit, or couerit, that echo may not be kend, 
vnder the pane of escheit of the courchie.*' Acts Ja. 
II., 1457, c. 78, Edit. 1660, o. 70. Murray. . 

It is also applied to the mind, 

“Quhen men hes put out all light, and lefte nothing 
in thair nature, but darknes ; there can nathing re- 

maine, but a blind feare. Therefore they that are 

this way mUseled vp in thair sauU, of all men in the 
earth they are maist miserable. ” Brace’s Serm. on the 
Sacr. 1590, 0. 3, a. 

V Su. -G. mudii, occultare ; Fr. emmimUer, to muffle up. 
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MubsaLi Myssal, Mussaling, 8. A veil or 
kercHief covering part of the face. 


•Your myssel quben ye gauff to gait, 

Fra spne and wind baith air and lait, 

To keip that face sa fair. 

Philolua^ S, P. Rep.t iii. 14. 


MUSARDRY,'*. Musing, dreaming. 

Qnhat is your force, hot febling of the streiith ? 

Your curius thochtis quhat hot musardry t 

hmig, Virgil^ Ib-ol. 93, 22. 

Fr. ntuiordie, id., musard, a dreaming dumpish 
fellow, from muster, or, as Sibb. conjectures, Teut. 
muya-en, abdita magno silentio inquirere ; supposed to 
allude to the caution of a cat when watching for mice ; 
from muya^ a mouse. 


MUSOHE, adj. Mushed; tufted ; for patcli- 
ing ; meaning not clear. 

**Ane of plane blak taffetie, Ane of blak muache 
tafietie.” Inventories, A. 1G78, p. 228. 

Cotgr. cmI. taffetaa mouacheU, “tuftuffata, or tufted 
talFata.** iSiis is most probably the sense, as “blak 
muache taffetie*' is distinguished from that which is 
* ‘ plane blak. " In Diet. Trev. , however, we find mouche 
de^ed as signifying a patch of black taffeta worn by 
ladies on the face. Un petit morceau de taffetas noir 
que le Dames mettent sur leur visage pour omement, 
on pour faire paroitre leur teint plus blanc. It might 
thus signify that kind of taffeta usually worn for patches. 


MUSOHET, part. pa. Signifying, notched, 
or spotted, 

** Certane pecis of muachet arming furiug.’* Inven- 
' tories, A. 1578, P. 231. 

If the former be the sense, it is from the v. Mush, 

? [. V. It may, however, denote armine with sx^ota ; 
rom Fr. mouacheU. part. pa. of the v, mouachet-er. to 
spot ; “to powder, or diversifie with many spots of 
suudrie, or the same, colours, especially black ;** Cotgr. 

MUSOHINPRAT, a. A great or important 
deed ; used ironically ; as, That is a mw3- 
chinprat^^ Fife. 

It had been originally applied to an imi)roper action j 
Fr. mechaiU^ bad, and prat. q. v. 

MU SE-W OB, 8. A spider’s web. V. Moose- 

web. ^ 


MUSH, 8. One who goes between a lover 
and his mistress, in order to make up a 
match, Fife. 

This word is undoubtedly from Fr. momche. mouche. 
properly a fly, from Lat. muac-a ; also used to denote 
'‘a spie, eave-dropper, informer, promooter;*’ Cotgr. 
Hence the v. mouach-er, “to spy, pry, sneake into 
comers, thrust his nose into every thing ;** ibid. 

Mouche. se dit flgur^ment d*un E8pion,*de celui qui 
'suit un autre pas k pas. JUxplorcUor, Entre les Ser- 
gent il y en a un qni fait la mouche. qui suit tous les 
pas de oelui qui veulent prendre, et qui marque sa pist 
au Qoin de tous les rues oii il passe ; e'est deU qu’on a 
dit, une fine mouche ; pour dire, un homme, qui a de 
la finesse, de Thabilit^, pour attraper les autres. Il y 
avoit k Ath^nes une courtisane qui s’appelloit ifowc/tey 
et en se jouant sur son nom, on lui reprochoit ^u'elle 
piquoit, et qu'elle sucoit ces amans jusqu* au sang. — 
Bst aussi un jeu d'Ecoliers, oil Tun d'eux, choisi au 
sort, fedt la mouche. sur qui tous les autres frappent, 
comme s*ils la vouloient coasser. Diet. Trev. % 

The good fathers seem disposed to deduce the 
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term, as figuratively used, from the Athenian cour- 
tezan. But the source of this derivation seems rather 
to have a strong resemblance of the legendary tales 
of the monastery. A Hy, being still in motion, and 
buzzing from place to place, the term, denoting it, 
seems to be properly enough transferred to a spy, be- 
cause of the unrenntted activity required in one who 
sushiins this despicable character. 

Hisp. moaca. corresponding with Fr. mousche. is the 
designation given to one of those spies used within the 
Inquisition, who endeavour to gain the confidence, and 
to aiscovor the secrets, of the prisoners, that they may 
betray them to their iiersocutors. Travels of St. Leon, 
iii. 222. V. Blackfoot. 

[MUSII, Musiiik, 8. A person of small sta- 
ture, with dark complexion, and head well 
covered with hair, Banff s. Generally ap- 
plied to women.] 

MUSII, 8. Muttering; Neither hush na mush. 
neither a whisper nor the sound of muttcr- 
ing, Ang. 

This seems evidently allied to Isl. musk-ra. musito, 
miitik-ur. mussitatio, G. Andr. ; miiakr, id. Lex. 
Haldorson. 

To MUSH, V. a. 1. To cut out with a stamn, 
to nick or notch, to make into flounces. It 
* is commonly ^applied to grave-clothes, part, 
pr. musched, *muschet, scalloped, S. 

Ilia clotlie.a wore all mushUl. 

And his body lay strook’d. „ 

Old Sony, 

[2. To scallop or ydait the edge of a woman’s 
mutch or cap. Shell., Clydes.] ^ 

Fr. momrUet’Cr. “ to pinke, or cut with small cuts, ’ 
Cotgr, ; also, mouche. curtailed ; id. V . Muscuet. 

Mush, s. A nick or notcli, tluit especially 
which is made by scissors, il)id. 

[Mushin, 5 . Scalloped or (•riinped work; 
also, cloth tliat is so ornamented, Clydes.] 

[To MUSII, Mushle, v. a. consume or 
j use by slow degrees ; implying also waste, 

I Banffs.] 

[Mush, Musjile, s. Slow, constant use or 
consumption of a thing, il)id.] 

[To Mu.siile, V. a. 1. Same as to ibid. 
2. To mix, to inteimingle, to confuse, ibid,] 

[Musiile, 8. 1. Same as mmh, 

2. Mixture, intermingling, confusion.] 

[Mushled, adj. Mixed up, intermingled ; 
applied to persons whose descent is obscurccl 
or confused through inter-marriage of 
families, ibid.] 

[Musiilin, 8. 1. The act of consuming slowly 
but constantly. 

2. The act of mixing or confusing. 

3. Mixture, confusion, ibid.] 

S 2 
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MUSHINFOW, adj. Cruel, W. Loth.; 
perhaps q. mischant-fow. 

MUSHOCH (gutt.), 8. “ A heap of grain, 
thrashed out and laid aside in a corner for 
seed;” Gall. Encycl. 

Probably a derivative from Musk, a confused heap ; or 
as allied to Gael, mosachf rough, bristly, mosarit rough 
trash, such as chaiT, &c. ? 

Mushoch-Rapes, 8. pi. Ropes for surround- 
ing grain. Gall. 

“This grain is confined into as small a bulk as 
possible, by surrounding it witlv muaJioch-rapes^ thick 
ropes twisted on purpose. ** Ibid. 

MUSICKER, «. A musician, S. O. 

— “The shout got up that the muskkers were com- 
ing." The Entail, ii. 244. 

MUSK, 5. 1. A masli, a pulp. 

“Boil all these very well, till the ^ain is reduced 
to a mmh; and keep the kettle or ctddron covered.** 
MaxwelPs Sel. Trans., p. 146. 

2. A confused heap, Galloway. 

“ MuRh — a vast of matters tossed together, such as 
straw, grain, hay, chatT, &o.*’ Gall. Eiioycl. 

[Allied to and Sw. mdshe^ to mash, Dan. 
mofikt a mash] j also, Fr. “a, privy hoord,— and 

odd nook to lay a thing out of the way in ;’* Cotgr. Isl. 
moaky however, comes very near the sense given in the 
dednition ; Acus, quisquiliae, palea ; item, pulvis ; 
Haldorson. 

MUSK, 8. Moss, and synon. ^vith modern 

fog- 

“Muscus, muak ovfogol walls or trees;’* Despaut. 
Gram. D. 4, b. 

Evidently from the Lat. muscus^ Ital. wiosc-o, id. 

INIuskanb, Muscane, adj. 1. Mossy, moss 
grown. 

-Mmkane treis sproutit, 

Combust, bammt, unblomit nnd unleifit, 

AuM roltin nintis, iiuharin na sap wa.s Unfit. 

ralice of Honour y i. 8. 

It occurs also in st. 19 and 58. 

Tent, mosch-eny mucore, situm trahere ; moscJiy 
mouldiness ; mosachtighy mouldy, mossy. 

2. Putrid, rotten. 

“Than to ylk lord is bed past ane of thir men, al at 
anC set hour, ylkane of thame had in thair hand ano 
club of muiicam tre, quhilk kest ane vneouth glance 
with the fische scabs in the myrk.” Bcllend. Cron., B. 
X. c. 9. Baculum putri ligno excussum. Boeth. 

[MUSKER, 8. A small piece of anything, a 
small quantity, Shetl.] 

[Muskerin, 8. A term applied to occasional 
slight showers, ibid.] 

MUSLIN-KAIL, s. “ Broth composed 
simply of water, shelled barley, and greens,” 
01. Shirr., S. 

Wliile yo are pleas’d to keep me hale, 

I’ll sit down o’er my scanty meal, 

Be’t water-brose, or ntualin-kail. 

Wi’ cheerfu* face. 

Burwty iii. 90. 


Perhaps q. mealin-kail, from® the variety of 
dients ; and thus from the same origin with MawUiny 
q. V. 

MUSSIL-BROSE, Mussle-Brobe, ^^Brose 
made from muscles. These shell-fish are 
boiled in their own sap, and this juice, 
when warm, is mingled with oatmeal,” 
Gall. Encycl. 

[To MUSSLE, V. a. To mix, to confuse, to 
put into a state of confusion, Ayrs* V. 
Mushle.] 

Musslin, Musseing, adj. 

“ I shall in my stammering tong and musslina speech 
doe what I can to allure you to the loue tnereof.” 
i^yd’s Last BatteU, p. 771. 

If this does not si^ify mixed, q. mesliny perhaps 
snivelling ; Fr. museleuxy E. rmtzzellingy tying up the 
muzzle, closing tho nose. It may, however, signify 
disguis^ ; as corresponding to “ another tongue,” 
Isa. xxviii. 11. V. Musall, v. 

MUST, 8. Mouldiness ; [also, a disagreeable 
smell. Pron. with u long in OrKn. and 
Shetl.] 

It is the riches that evir sail induro ; 

Quhilk motht [mocht] nor must may nocht rust nor ket ; 
And to inannis sawll it is eternall met. 

H&urysm^y Bannatyne PoeinSy p. 125. 
Johnson derives tho verb from C. B. mwa, stinking. 
Tout, moa, moachy moaae, mucor, situs. 

MUST, 8. 1. Musk. V. Muist. 

2. An old term, applied by the vulgar to hair- 
powder, or flour used for this purpose, S. 

Perhaps it might anciently receive this name as be- 
ing scented with musky S. mud. 

To Must, Moust, v. a. To powder, S. 

Ye good-for-naething soiiter hash, 

Tho^ muated is your carrot imsh, 

Tell me, I say, thou Captain Flash, — 

What right ye ha’e to wear this sash ? 

Mayne^a Siller Ouny p. 66. 

‘•feae I ge’d my wa* hame, musted my head, and 
made ready a clean oerly, my purlt bandit sark, a sta^f 
on* a blew bonnet.” H. Blyd's Contract, p. 4. 

“ Can ye say wha tho carle was wi* the black coat 
and the mouated head wha was wi’ the Laird of Cairn- 
vreckan?” Waverley, ii. 197. 

“ Hout awa, ye auld gowk, — would ye creesh his 
bonny brown hair wi’ your nasty ulyie, and then 
mouat it Uke the auld minister’s wig?” Antiquary, 
i. 229. 

[Muste-IJall, 8. A musk ball. V. under 
Moist.] 

MUSTARDE-STONE, s. A mortar stone, 
a large stone mortar used to bruise barley 
in,” Pink. 

He was so fers he fell attour ane fek. 

And brak his held upon the muatarae adme, 

Dunbar y Maitland Poema, p. 84. 
This, however, is not the mortar itself, but a large 
round stone, used in some parts of the country, by way 
of pestie, for bruisinff muatard seed in a etone or wooden 
vessel. It is still called the muaUird atone. 
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[Mustabtb-Buli*bt, 8, A ball used for 
grinding mustard, Banlfs.] 

To MUSTER, Mustur, v. n. 1. To make a 
great shew or parade. 

Or like an« anciant aik tre, mony yeris 
That grew apoan sum montane toppis hycht,— 

Siclike Mezentius muaturis in the feild, 

Wyth huge armour, baith spere, helm and scheild. 

Doug. Virgilf 347, 20. 

Fland. muyster-en, indaeare, Ital. monira^ Lat. mon^ 
strare, q. to shew one’s self, 

2. To talk with exceeding volubility, Clydes. 
Muster, s. Excessive loquacity, ibid. 
Musterbb, 8. An incessant talker, ibid. 

Perhaps allied to Flandr. muy8ter-en, perscrutari, 
inquirere ; loquacity being frequently the adjunct of 
great curiosity. 

To MUT, V. n. To meet, to have intercourse 
with. V. Mute, v. 

Yclt mony fled and durst nocht bid Eduuard, 

Sum in to Ross, and in the Illis past part. 

Ibe Byschop Synclar agayn fled in to But ; 

With ihat fius King he had no will to mut. 

Wallace^ x. 994, MS. 

Moes.-G. mot-ian, Su.-G. moi-a, moel-Ot Belg. moet- 
ent occurrere, obviam ire. According to Skinner, in 
many nlacea in E., the council-chamber is called the 
Moot-nouse, from A. <3. mot, gemot, meeting, exidhouae. 
In the same sense, moot-hall used. Moes.-G. mota, 
nwlastad, the place of the receipt of custom. 

, Moot haUe, hall of judgment, Wiclif. 

“Thanne knyghtes of the justice [i.e., soldiers of 
Pilate] token Jhesus in the moot halle, and gadericlen 
to hem all the company of knyghtes.” Matt, xxvii. 
V. Mote. 

Ihre and Seren. deduce the Goth, verb, signifying 
to meet, from the prep, mot, contra, adversus. The 
derivation, however, may be inverted. 

MUTCH, g. 1. A cap or coif, a head-dress 
for a woman, S. 

Their toys and mutches were sae clean, 

They glanced in our ladies een. 

Ramsay* 8 Tea-Table Miscellany, p. 9. 
This bonny blink will bleach my mutches clean, 

To glance into Ids een whom I love dear. 

MorUon*a Poems, p. 148. 

2. It seems also to have been occasionally 
used to denote a nightcap for a man. 

He had on his head a white pearled mutch ; he had 
no coat, but a pair of black breeks, white socks, and a 
pair of mools on his feet. Thus is he and John Logie 
brought to the scaffold.” Spalding, ii. 218. 

[Item, j elne of Hollande clath for mudm to the 
King, price X 8. Compota Thesaur.j 

MuTcna-CAP, Nigst-Mutch, t. A night-cap, 
*a night-cap for a female, S. 

**Mvtch€8 called night muicheSy of linning plane, 
thedoaen, ls.»» Rates, A. 1611. 

T*ie same article affords a proof of the length to 
which luxury in drees had been carried, in our country, 

«hi8 early period. For it follows : 

** Sigid mvAekes embroudered with silke and goulde, 
the peec e — ■ . y i. L” ** Night mutches embroudered 
go^d and silvw, the peeoe xii. 1.” 

Thus it appears that some ladies had been willing to 
l>ay twelve pounds Soots of mere duty for a nightcap. 

leut.^ mutse, Gkrm. mteftse, Su,-G. myssa, Fenn. 
^yssy, id, Kilian defines mutse, so as to give us the 


idea of that species of mutch in S. called a Toy. Ami- 
culum, epomis : pileus latus, profundus et in scapulas 
usque domissus ; “falling down on the shoulders.” 

This term has found its way into the Latin of the 
low er ages ; being used to denote a clerical head-dress. 
Miissa, mum, caiionicoriim amictus. Almucium, 
almucia, ainiculum, seu amictus, quo canonici cumut 
humerosqiio tegebaiit ; Du Can^re. Fr. aumuce. The 
rest of the clergy, as w^ell us the Bishops, were enjoined 
to wear this dress. Ibid., vo. Muza. There was also 
a cowl, to which this name was given, proper to the 
monks. Ihro views all the terms, used in this sense, as 
formed from Alom. muz-en, to cover, V. Schiltor, in 

VO. 

Isl. nioet-r, mot-ur, mitra, tiara muliebris, rica, (G. 
Atulr., p. 181), is probably allied. 

MUTCIIKIN, 8, A measure equal to an 
English pint, S. 

“ Swa weyis the Boll new maid, mair than the auM 
boll xli. pnnd, quhilk makis twa gallounis and a half, 
and a chopiii of the auld met, and of tlie new met 
ordanit ix. pyntis and thre mutchkinnis,** Acts Ja. I., 
1426, c. 80, Edit. 1568. 

“C^u. mett-kan, from Teut. met-en, metin', and kn/t, 
vas;” Gl. Sihb. The Dutch use mutsk for a quart; 
Sw. maatt, a pint. 

Mutchkin-Stoup, 8. The vessel used for 
measuring a mutchkin^ or English pint, S. 

That mutchken-stouj) it hads but dribs, 

Then lets get in the tappit hen. 

Herd* 3 Coll., ii. 227. 

MUTE, Moot, Mote, Mwt, s. 1. Meeting, 
interview ; also, place of meeting, &e. 

Wallang fled onr, and durst nocht hid that mute ; 

In Pykardte als till him was na buto. 

Wallace, viii. 1525, MS. 

2. The meeting of the Estates, a parliament, 
an assembly. 

Throw Ingland theive, and tak thee to thy futo, — 

Ane horsmanshell thou call tluse at the AliUe, 

And with that craft convoy thee throw the lainl. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, ii. 72. 

V. Mut, V. 

3, A plea, an action at law. 

“ In this mute or ploy of treason, anie frie man, 
major and of jierfect age, is admitted to persew and 
accuse.” Reg. Maj., B. iv., c. 2, s. 1. 

** Mote, mute., pley, action, quarrell.—JAatc, in the 
lawes of this realmc is called PlaciUim.** Skene, 
Verb. Sign. 

A.-S. mot, ge-mot, L. B. wo<-«, conventus ; or im 
mediately from mot-ian, tractare, disputare. 

4. A wliisper, a hint, Fife. 

Tout, muyl-en, susurrare. 

5, Used metapli. with respect to what (.*MUses 
grief ; properly, a quarrel. 

“ Sound comfort, and conviction of an eye to an idol, 
may as well dwell together as tears and joy ; but let 
this do you no ill, I speak it for your encouragement, 
that ye may make the best out of your joys yo can, 
albeit ye find them mixed with mules." Rutherford h 
L ett., P. i. ep. 60. 

To Mute, Mwte, Mwt, v. n. 1. To pead, 
to answer to a challenge in a court of law, 
to appear in court in behalf of any one who 
is accused. 
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like soyter of Baron, in the Schiref -court, 

may there, for his Lord, mute and snswere without 
impediment.’* Baron Courts, c. 35, s. 1. 

And thus thy freind, sa mekil of the mais, 

Is countit aue of thy maist fellouu fais ; 

And now with the he will nocht gang ane fute 
Befoir this King, for the to count or mute. 

Priests of Peblis, S. P. /?., i. 46. 

The E. verb moot is used only with respect to mock 
pleading. But most probably it anciently denoted 
serious pleading ; from A. -S. mot-xarii tractare, disputare; 
gemot rmn^ concionator, an orator, an assemblv-man ; 
Somner. Du Cange observes, that, as, with E. lawyers 
to mot€t signifies placitare^ the Scots use mute in tho 
same sense ; whence, he says, with them the Mule-hillt 
i.e., inons placiti ; vo. Mota^ 2. 

2. To speak, to treat of, to discourse concern- 
ing; sometimes with the prep, of. 

This marischell that Ik off mute^ 

That Schyr Ilol)ert of Koyth was cauld, — 

In hy apou thaim gan he rid. 

Barbour, xiii. 60, MS. Wyntoum, id. 

Mr. MaePherson refers to Sw. he-mot-at to declare, 
Fr. mot, a word. But the Sw. verb is used merely in 
an oblique sense. It is formed from rtwt^a, to meet. 
In tho same manner A.-S. mot-ian, to meet, signifies 
tractare, discutere ; because the Goth, nations were 
wont to meet for tho puiq)ose of discussing public 
concerns. 

3. To articulate. « 

The first sillabis tliat thow did mute, 

Was pa da lyn vpon tho Lute ; 

Than playit 1 twenty springs uerqueir, 

Quhilk was greit pietie for to heir. 

Lyndsaffs Warkis, 1592, p. 263. 

4. To mutter, to whisper, or to mention any 
thing that ought to be kept secret, S. 

“Shall we receiue the plaine aspiring tyrant and 
enemie, — to giue him the command of the watch, tho 
centinels ; to command, controll, that they mute not, 
stirr not ; doe what hoe list, yea, euen binde vp all 
the dogs, and mussell their mouthes, that they 
bite not, barke not, but at his pleasure ? ” D. Hume’s 
Paralogie. V. Galloway’s Dikaiologie, p. 95. 

5. To complain, to mutter in the way of dis- 
content, S. 

Bot luglissinen, that Scotland gryppit all. 

Off benofyee thai leit him bruk bot small. 

Quhen he saw weill tliarfor he mycht nocht m%ote, 

To saiff his lyf tlire yer he duelt in But. 

Wallace, vii, 935, MS. 

“ Mr. Harry Guthrie made no din. His letter was 
a wand over his head to discipline him, if he should 
muteJ* Baillie’s Lett., i. 382. 

“ This was read openly in the face of the Assembly, 
and in the ears of the Independents, who durst not 
mute against it.” Ibid., i. 

It is used also as a v. a. 

For thou sic malice of thy master mutes. 

It is well set that thou sic barret brace. 

Kennedy, Evergreen, ii. 67. 

The verb, in these senses, may be from the same 
origin with the preceding verb. Teut. muyt-eu, how- 
ever, signifies to mutter, to murmur. 

Mote i% used nearly in the same sense in Sir Peni, 

In kinges court es it no bote, 

Ogaines Sir Peni for to mote; 

So mekill es he of myght, 

He es so witty and so strung, 

That 1)6 it never so mekill wrang. 

He will mak it right. 


Warton renders this dispute. Hist. Poet, iii. 93. 
Ho reckons the poem coeval with Chaucer; and {justly 
observes, that the Scots Poem, printed in Lord Hailes* 
Collection, has been formed from this. 

But indeed it is most probable, that the one printed 
bv Warton had the same origin. . For many words and 
phrases occur in it, which are properly Scottish ; as 
trail syde, gase for goes, fase tov foes, &c. 

[Teut. miiyten, susurrare.] 

Muting, a. Assembly, meeting. 

All thair dansis and play 
Thay movit in their mad muting. 

ColkeWis Saw, F. L v. 386. 
A.-S. mut, conventus. V. Mutb, a, 

[To MUTE, Moot, v, n. To moult, to mew, 
Ayrs. Lat. mutare, Fr. muer,'\ 

[Mute, Moot, Mutin, a. Moulting, ibid.] 
Muth, ctdj. Exhausted with fatigue. 

Tliare thai laid on that tyme sa fast ; 

Quha had tho ware thare at the last, 

I wil noucht say ; bot quha best had, 

He wes but dout bathe muth aud mad. 

Wjpitown, ix. 17. 22. 

This seems to have been a ^verbial phrase. For 
it is equivalent to that used elsewhere. 

Of a gude rede all maie and made. 

Ibid., vil 2. 80. 

V. Mait. 

It is perhaps tautological ; for muth and mad seem 
to have nearly the same sense, q. completely exhausted 
with fatigue. Or the one may denote fatigue of hotly, 
the other that exhausture of animal spirits, or dejectimi 
of mind, which is the effect of great fatigue. 

MUTH, adj. Wann, cheerful,. &c. V. 
Muith. 

MUTHER, a, A term denoting a great num- 
ber ; as, “ a muther o’ beasts,” a great drove 
of cattle ; a muther o’ folk,” &c.; sometimes 
mother, Fife ; mytevy Perths. 

Teut. mijle, strues, meta. Gael, mothar, a tuft of 
trees, [V, Meith, Mute.] 

MUTTER, 6. The same with Multure, 8. 

** Mutter, the miller’s fee for his melders ;** if the 
melder be six bolls, the mutter is about the fortieth 
part Gall. Encycl. 

Muttib, 8, The name given to the vessel, 
used in a mill, for measuring meal. Loth. 
Its contents amount to half a stone weight. 

It seems allied to Su.-G. matt, a measurs ; Alem. 
muttu, id, Fr. muid, a measure of wine. 

MUTTLE, 8 , A small knife, Shetl. 

Perhaps q. murtle, from Isl. mora, cultellus, also 
kniftnora. 

MUTTON, t, A sheep; Fr. mouton, a, 
wedder. 

Sic derth is rasit in the countrie, that ane mut» 
ton buck is deirarand farsurmouutis the brioeof ane boll 
of quheit.” Acts. Ja. VI., 1692. V. Buox. 

[MyTTON-TEB, 8 . A leg of mutton smoked 
and salted, Shetl.] 
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MUTTrOCIFD, Mottyooh’d, part. adj. 
Matted, Galloway, 

Whisn sheaves of com grow together, after being 
out in moist weather, we say that they are muttyoch% 
or no^t^ together Qall. Encycl. 

I can scarcely think that this is from E. mat. It 
lias very mnch of a Celtic appearance ; and may be 
either from Gael, maothuigh-amt to moisten, as refer- 
ring to the cause ; or from meadaigh-anit to grow, as 
regarding the effect, Muttaiche, Ir. mutaidhe^ however, 
signify mouldiness, which may have been the orimnal 
idea connected with the term. G. B. mwf/tfutch 
denotes the state of being puffed up ; from mwytk-aw, 
to mollify, to soften, evidently albed to Gael, maoth- 
' uigh’-am. 

To MUZZLE, V. a. To mask. 

** They danced along the kirk-yard, Geillie Duncan, 
playing on a trump, and John Fian, muzzled, led the 
ring.** Newes from Scotl., 1591. Law’s Memor. Pref. 
xxxvii. V. Mussal, v, 

MY, interj. Denoting great surprise, Eoxb. 
Perhaps the same with Teut. my, me ; used like Lat. 
me, O me perditum ! Miseram me I 

MYANCE, 5. Means ; apparently used in 
the sense of wages, fee. 

In leiohecraft he was homecyd, 

He wald half for a nycht to liyd 
A haiknay and the liuitman’s hyd. 

So meikle he was of myance. 

Duivbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 20. 
Fr. moyen, mean, endeavour. Myance seems pro- 
perly a 9, pi, q. moyens, V, Moyen. 

[MYATJT, 8. The slightest noise, Banffs.J 

[MYAUE, Myauve, s. The mew of a cat ; 
also used like myauty Clydes., BanfFs, V. 
Miauvb.] 

MYOHARE, A covetous sordid fellow. 

Scho callit to hir cheir— 

A milygant and a myckare, 

GolkdhU S(yfv, F. I v. 66. 

It is Written micher by Chaucer aud Skinner. Ac- 
cording to the meaning attached to myvhyn. Prompt. 
Parv., it seems strictly to signify a pilferer. ** My ^ 
cfvm or prively stelyn smale thyngs. Surripio,** 

Fr, maehe, a crumb, a small fragment. L.B. mich-a, 
id., micardua, qui micis vivit, vel eas recolligit, Du 
Cange ; q. one who lives by gathering fragments. 

MYCHE, adj. Great, much. 

A ssge shol he seche with a sessioun. 

That myche baret, and bale, to Bretayn slial bring. 

Sir Qawan arid Sir Qal., i. 23. 

■' The Latine cietezanis, 

Wythout thare wallis ischit out attanis, 

, That with grete laude and myche solempnitd* 

And trynmphe riall has ressauit Ence. 

Dov>g. Virgil, 470, 25. 

Stt.-G. myeken, great, much *, Isl. miok, mikit, much. 

‘ Hence Hisp, mudwy as well as the £. word. 

[MTOflTT, adj. Mighly, powerful, Barbour, 

L474.} 

MWDE. V.Modjs. 

MYDDIS, ». The middle, midst. 

. Worthy Willame of Dowglas * 

In-til his hart all angry was, 


That Ehlynbnrchis cantelle swa 
Dyd to the land a-noy and wa, 

Staudaud in myddis of the land. 

Wynlot07i, viii. 38. 7. 

Su.-G. mul, Moes.-G. mklja, medius. Hence Su.-G. 
midja, medium, the middle of any thing. 

[Myddil-erd, *. The earth, the world. V. 
under Miodil.] 

Mydlen, adj. Middle. 

All mydlen land thai brynt wp in a fyr, 

Brak parkis doim, destroyit all tlie schyr. 

Wallace, viii. 944, MS. 

In edit. 1648, it is ; 

All Myldlame they burnt up in a lire ; 
as if it were the name of a town. But it seems to 
denote the middle bounds of Yorkshire ; A.-S. midlen, 
medius, whence E. middling. 

Mydlest, adj. Middlemost, in the middle. 

Til Willame Rede he gave lugland 
Thare-in to be Kyng ryiignaud. 

For he hys sowne wea niydiest, 

He gawe hym thare- for hys conqwest. 

Wyntoion, vii. 2. 75. 
A.-S. midlaesta, midlesCa, medius ; also, mecliocris. 

Mydlike, Mvdlin, adj. Moderate, middling, 
mean, ordinary; also, in indifferent liealtli. 

Ho said, ** Methink, Marthokys sono, 

Rycht as flolrnakmorn was woue 
To liaiff fra him all his inengne ; 

Rycht swa all l»is tVa ws has ho.” 

He set eiisaiuule thus mydlike, 

The quliotliir he myeht, mar niauerlik, 

Lyknyt hym to Gaudilcr de Laryss, 

Quhon that the myclity Duk Bety3.s 
Assailyeit in Gadyrris the forrayours. 

Barbour, iii. 71, MS. 

The writer means, that Lome, in comparing Bruce 
to Gaul the son of Morni, one of Fiugal’s heroes, 
used but an ordinary or vulgar comparison ; where he 
might with propriety have likened niin to one of tlie 
most celebrated heroes of romance. 

A.-S. medlke, modicus, small, mean ; Somner. 

[M YD WART, 8, Tho middle ; in mydwart, in 
the middle, Barbour, iii. 682, Skeat’s Ed.] 

[Myd-Cawse, ^r. Middle of the causey, Ihir- 
hour, xviii. 132.] 

[Myd-Watter, Mid-Watter. 1, Middle 

of the stream or sea, Barbour, iii. 682, M8. 

The term is still in use in this sense ; but some of 
the editions of Barbour have mydimrt, q. v. 

2. Metapli. applied to a person wlio is always 
in difficulties or trouble ; as, I ne’er saw 
him better, he’s aye in mid-ioattiry' Clydes.] 

MYID, Meid, 8, A mark, Fife. V. Meitii. 

MYIS (pi. of mus)y mice ; A.-S. Isl. 7nys, 

Ah he wes .syttand at the mote, 

Wyth myis ho wes swa wrnljesetc, 

That wyth hym and hys ineiiyh^ 

He luycht na way get .sawft6. 

Wynitmn, vi. 14. 107. 

To MYITII, V. a. To indicate. V. Myth. 
MYIQL, adj. Great. V. Mekyl. 
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MYLD, 8. pProb. a pattern for the bore of 
a gun.] 

'■V Foure spindillis of yron for vnyldis of double and 
quarter falcoun/’ Inventories, A. 1578, p. 254. 

*^Nynespindillis of yron sum for bowing and utheris 
myld spindillis for moyane, double, and quarter fal- 
coun.” Ibid., p. 255. 

MYLES, 5. Expl. wild spinnage,” Loth. 

This is the Chenopodium album et viride ; the same 
with Mvlden-Mylies. In Ettr. For. this is sometimes 
eaten with salt, in times of scarcity. 

M YLIES, 8. pi. The small links on a fishing- 
rod, through which the line runs, S. V. 
Mailyie. 

To MYNDE, Myne, V. a. 1. To undermine. 

“The actioune — aganis Robert abbot of Haliriid- 
housB — for the wrangwis causing of James Ancrome 
masoune to mynde. & cast doun a kiching & a stanc wall 
of a land, & tenement belanging to the said Margrct,’* 
&c. Act. Audit., A. 1488, p. 126. 

We hoik and viynde the corneris for the nanis, 

Quhil doun l^elife we tuniUt all ataiiis. 

JJouff. Virgil, 54, 33. 

Myne, iiL 183. 35. 

2. To dig in a mine, Tweedd. 

Mvnde, Minde, 8. A mine in which metals 
or minerals arc dug, Tweedd. 

“Anent the — bringing hame of bulyoune gold and 
siluiro, and the having furthe of the gold of the 
mynde,^* &c. Acts Ja. V., 1526, Ed. 1814, p. 306. 

“Ho maid one minde undir erde, with sic ithandand 
continuall lauboure, that he ccissit nouthir day nor 
nicht, quhil ane passage wes maid fra the tentis to the 
castcll of Fidena.” !^llend. T. Liv., ]}. 341. 

[To MYND, Myne, v, a, 1. To remember, 
recollect. V. MiND, v, 

2. To remind ; as, “ That mpiies me o’ my 
[)romise ; be sure to viyne me o’t the morn,” 
Clydes.] 

[To Mynd, Myne, v, n. To wish, desire, care, 
like ; as, I don’t myne to see him ava,” 
ibid,] 

[Mynd, Myne, s. 1. Ecmembrance, recollec- 
tion, S. 

2. A reminder, a hint, Clydes. 

3. Inclination, desire, liking ; as, “ I’ve a 
good mynd to gie ye a lickin,” ibid.] 

[Myndles, adj. Forgetful, thoughtless, 
oblivious, foolish, Ql. Doug. Virgil.] 

To MYNG, Mynge, v. a. To mix, to mingle. 

Thre kynd of wolffis in the warld now ryngis ; 

Tlie first ar fals pervertaris of the law is, 

Quhilk, undir poleit ternies, falset myngis, 

Leitand, that all wer gospell that they schawis. 

Henry sane, Bannatym Poetns, p. 119. 

Myngit, mingled, Bellend. Descr. Alb., c. 5. 

A.-S. meng-an, Su.-G. meng-a, Germ, menyen, id. 
chimengide, permixtim, Isidor. ap. Sohilt. Chauo. 
rnengca, mingled. 


MYNIVER; 8. A spAiies of fur brought 
from Russia, that of the Mus Ponticus;^. 
meniver and menever, 

“ Myniver the mantle — iiii 1.” Rates, A. 1611* 

1 mention this word, as I have found it traced only 
to Fr. menu vair, id. But the term seems very an- 
cient; 0. B. mynfyr, genus quoddam pellitii, Boxnoni. 

MYNKES, 8, A species of fur. 

“ Furres called Mynkes, vntawed the timber oont. 
40 skins— xxiiiil.’* Rates, A. 1611. 

MYNMERKIN, s. V. Mbmerkin. 

To MYNNES, Mynnis, v. a. and n. To 
diminish, to grow less. “ Mynnesing of the 
paiss of bred of quhit of xxij vuce.” 
Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16; i.e., ‘Hhe weight 
of wlieaten bread.” 

With the to wrestil, thou waxis eiierniore wicht ; 

Eschew thine hant, and mynnis sail thy myclit. 

Dcmg. Virgil, 98, 12. 

Su.-Q. minsh-a, id., from min, less; Lat. min-us. 

[MYNZ, Mynse, and s. Mine, Clydes., 
Shetl.] 

To MYPE, V, n, 1. To speak a great deal, 
Roxb. .. 


2. To be very diligent; as, “a mypin* bodie,” 
•one who is constantly engaged, or eydent, 
ibid. ' 


[^lYRAKILL, 8, A miracle ; to myroMll^ 
as a miracle, Barbour, xvii. 825.] 

MYRIT, pret, Stupified, confounded, 

Kutulianis wox aifrayit with myndis myriU 

Doug, Virgili 278, 85. 

I scarcely think that this is the same with merrit, 
marred, as Rudd, conjectures ; or from A.-S. myrran, 
profundere, perdere. It seems merely a metaph. use 
of the E. V. ta mire, which is often applied, S. B., to 
a person in a state of perplexity, from whatever cause. 

[MYRK, adj. Dark ; used also as a s., as in 
in Bums’ Tam o’ Shanter. 

Or catch'd by warlocks the mirk 
By Allowa auld haunted kirk.] 

[Myrknes, 8, Darkness, Barbour, v. 106.] 


M YRKEST, adj. Most rotten ; or perhaps 
most wet. 


i^uniu max ne cum me myrKesi mar amang. « 
His horss gaiff our, and wald no forthyr gang. 

Wallaoe, v. 2^, MS. 


Mirkeet, Edit. 1648. 1758. 

This is most probably from the same source with 
Isl. morkinnt 8u.-G. murkent rotten, putrid ; murket 
traa, rotten wood. That pai^ of a moor is said to be 
most rotten, which sinks most, or is most unfit to be 
trode on. G. Andr. connects the Isl. tenni with fi0or, 
solum grumis sterilibus obsitum ; also clay. In Fin- 
land maerkae signifies humid. 


PVIYRTHIS, 8, pL Mirth, joy, merry mak- 
ing, Barbour, xvi. 237.] 
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[MybthlBS, adj. Sftd, melancholy, Lyudsay, 
The Dreme,,!. 857.[ 

MYBTBE, adj. Of or belonging to Myrtle. 

The cmalete wi^s in hell Eneas saw. 

And land quene Dido in the myrtn scnaw. 

Dtug. VirgU, 178, 34. 

[MYS, Myss, 8. Fault, ill, evil. V. Miss.] 

[Mysohance, a. Mishap, misfortune, Bar- 
bour, i. 221.] 

Myschanoy, adj. 1. Unlucky, unfortu- 
nate, S* 

— Sa stranglie his freynd and fallow dero, 

That sa mysclmiicy was, helouit he, 

That rather for his lyfe hiinselfe left dee. 

Doug. Virgil^ 291, 49. 

2. Causing unhappiness. 

Bot netheles intill oure hlynd fury, 

Forvettand this richt ernistle thay wirk. 

And for to drug and draw wald neuer irk, 

Quhill that myschancy monstoure quentlie bet 
Amyd the haUowit teinpill vp was set. 

Doug. Virgil^ 47, 3. 

[MYSCHEANT, adj. Wicked, had, Lynd- 
say, Exper. and Court., 1. 3374. Fr. 
mechanic id.] 

[Myschbiff, 8. Misfortune, mishap, Bar- 
bour, ii. 45, i. 810.] 

[Myschbve, V. a. To hurt, Lyndsay, Exper. 
and Court., 1. 2425.] 

[Mysdyd, pret. Did amiss, Barbour, ii. 43.] 
To Mysfall, 17. n. To miscarry. 

^ulia sa werrayis wrangwysly, 

Thai fend God all to gretuimy, 

And thaim ma^ happyn to mysfvtU, 

And swa may tid that her we sail. 

BarbouTf xii. 365, MS. 

Mysfar, 8. Mischance, mishap. V. Misfare. 

ingliss wardanis till London past but mar, 

Ajid tauld the Kinz off all thair get mysfar^ 

How Wallace had Scotland fra tuaira reduce. 

WaUace, xi. 940, MS. 

To Mysknaw, V. a. To be ignorant of. 

Biddis thou me be sa uyce, T suld mysknaio 
This calm salt water, or stabill fludis haw ? 

Dmg. Virgily 166, 60. 

^'Thairefter he geuis his awin jugemont, quhilk 
is contrarius to al the rest : affirmyng the saniyn but 
older scripture or doctor. And thairfore, is dero of 
the rehersing, becauss it was euir misknawiy to the 
kirk of God, and all the ancient fatheris of thesamyn.” 
Kennedy (Crossraguell), Compend. Tractiue, p. 92 . 

[To Myslike, t7. a. To displease, vex, S.] 

[Mysliking, 8. Displeasure, vexation, Bar- 
bour, iii. 516.] 

To Mystraist, t7. n. To mistrust, to suspect. 

Ner the castell he drew thaim pdwaly 
IntUl a schaw; Sotheroun myslraistit nocht 
' ira«ac«, lx. 1620, MS. , 

V, Taaisr. 


[To Mystuow, V. a. To mistrust, suspect, 
Barbour, x. 327.] 

[Mystrowino, 5 . Suspicion, mistrust, ibid., 
X. 329.] 

MYSEL, adj. Leprous. V. Mesall. 
MYSELL, My'SELWYn, s. Myself, S. 

Set We it in fyr, it will wndo seUf 
Or loss my men ; tliar is no iiior to tell. 

Wallace, iv. 421, MS. 

T am sad off my selwyn sa, 

That I count riot my liff a stra. 

Barbour, iil. 320, MS. 

From tm and xylfue, accua. maac, of sylfe ipse. 

MYSTE, 8. The abbrev. of Marjory^ S. 
Monastery, ii. 41.; also of Marianne. 

MYSSEL, 8. A vail. V. Mussal, v. 

[MYSTER, Mystir, s. Need, want. 
Mister.] 

MYSTIR, adj. Necessary, lacking, needful. 

Then in schort time men micht thaim se 
Schute all thair galayis to the se, 

And her to se hayili ayr and ster, 

And othyr thingis that mystir wer. 

^ Barbour, iv. 631, MS. 

[MYT, Myte, s. a mite, a small piece, a 
wee bit, Barbour, iii. 198 ; rnytiey a wee, wee 
bit, dimiu. of 7nyte.“\ 

Myting, 8. 1. A term used to express 

smallness of size. It expresses contempt 
also ill the following passage. 

Mandrag, memerkyn, mismade myting. 

Kvergreen, i. 120. 

Perhaps from Teut, myk, mydle, aenrua, a mite; or 
myte, any thing very minute, also, money of tire 
basest kind. 

2. A fondling designation for a child, pron. q. 
mitten^ 


To MYTH, Myith, v. a. 1. To measure, 
to mete. 

lire myllare mutki.^ the multure wyth ane rnett skaiit, 

For drouth hau druukiu vp his darn in the dry yore. 

Doug. Virgil, 238, a. 48. 
A.-S. mei-an, ynet-gian^ metiri. 

2. To mark, to observe. 

Scho knew him weille, hot as of eloquence, 

Soho durst nocht weill in prosons till liitn kyth, 

Full sor scho drede or Sotneroii wald him myth. 

Wallace, v. 664, MS. 

3. To shew, to indicate. 

Thoght he wes myghtles, his mercy can he thair myth, 
And wald that he nane harme hyiit, with hurt and with 
hand, 

Qaimn and Ool., iii. 18. 

i.e., Although his strength was so far gone in the fight, 
that it might have been supposed he would have been 
irritated, yet he shewed mercy. 

For the bricht helme in twynkland stemy nyoht 
Mythis Eurill with hemes schynand b^cht. 

Doug. Virgil, 289, 36. 
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Tlie feverous hew Intil my face did myith 
All my mal-eis ; for swa the horribill dreid 
Haill me ouir set, I micht not say my creid. 

Police of Honour f 1. 67. 

* * Myith, mix. ” Gl. Fink. But there is no evidence 
that it ever bears this sense. It is radically the same 
with Isl. mid-a^ locum signo, — or as explained by Ver- 
elius, coUimare, to look straight at the mark. V. 
Mkitu. 


Myth, t. A mark. V. Meith. 

MYTH, 8. Marrow, Selkirks. Hence, 

Mythie, adj. Of or belonging to marrow ; 
as, a mythie bane, a marrow-bone, or a bone 
full of marrow, ibid. 

Isl. meid, lardum pinguissimum balaenarum *, C. B. 
mxoyd’ion, medulla ; JBoxhom, 



N appears, in the Goth, dialects, as often holding 
merely the place of a servile or redundant letter. In 
many instances it has been inserted in words making 
a transition from one language to another, although 
unknown in the original language ; or in the same lan- 
guage in the lapse of ages. Thus Teut. hlinck-en, cor- 
ruscare, appears also as hlichen, id. Some have traced 
Germ, hlinchent to wink, to the v., as signifying 
to shine : and indeed, the idea is not unnatural, as the 
brightness of the light of the sun often so affects the 
organ of vision, as to cause winkii^. But Ihre, with 
more verisimilitude, deduces Su.-G. hlinh-a^ nictare, 
from hlitj-n, intentis oculis adspicere. “For,” he says, 
“what does he who winks, but frequently shut and 
again open his eyes for a more distinct view of objects?” 

NA, Nae, Ne, adv. No, not, S. 

And that him sar repent sail he, 

That he the KiuK contraryit ay, 

May fall, quhen lie it mend na may. 

Barbour, ix. 471, MS. 
lias not Troy all infyrit yit thame brynt ? 

.’ all syc laubour is for nocht and tynt. 

Doug. Virgil, 216, 20. 
Barbour, ix. 464. V. Na, couj. 

A.-S. na, ne, Moes.-G. ne, Dan. Isl. Su.-G. net, anc. 
7ic, Gr. ve, prf. 

As the A.-S. often drops the ae, e, in nae, ne, joining 
it w'ith verbs and nouns, so as to form one word, this 
idiom is retained in the S. B. ; as naee for 7iae is, is 
not, A.'S. id. Moes.-Q. and Alem. niat for ni iat ; naell 
for nae wUl, will not, A.-S. nilk, used interrogatively; 
as well as yaea for yea is, yaell for yea will ? 

As the A.-S. uses two negatives for expressing a 
negation, the same form of speech is retained by the 
vulgar in S. ; as, / never get nane, I never get any. 
Chaucer uses this idiom ; 7 ne said none ill, 

[Na but , adv. Only, nevertheless, for all 

that, S. 

[Na wau. Had it not been for, but for, ex- 
cept that, Barbour, vii. 218, viii. 83 ; m tear 
had it not been, ibid., iii. 642.] 

NA, Ne, conj, 1. Neither. 

He levyt nocht about that toun, 

Towr staiulaiid, na stane na wall, 

That he ne haly gert stroy thaiiu all. 

Barbour, ix. 464, MS. 
Gyf BO war now with me as than has bene, 

Ne suld 1 iieuer depart, my awin child dere, 

From thy maist sweit enibrasing for na were. 


Nor our nychbour Mezentius in his spede 
Suld na wyse mokand at this hasard node, 

By swerd half kelit la fele corpis as ilane is. 

Doug, Virgil, 268, 13; 

2. Nor. 

A noble hart may haiff nane ess, 

Na ellys nocht that may him pless, 

. Oyff fredom failyhe : for fre liking 
Is yharnyt our all othir thing. 

Na he, that ay has levyt fre. 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrt6, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome, 

That is cowplyt to foule thryldome, 

* Barbour, i. 230, kc., MS. 

Me vnreuengit, thou sail neuir viotour be ; — 

Na for all thy proude wourdis thou has spokin 
Thou sal not endure into sic joy. 

Dofug. Virgil, 846, 6. 

Nec, Virg. 

3. Used both for neither, and nor. 

Thay cursit coistis of this enchanterice, 

ITiat thay ne suld do enter, ne thame fynd, 

Tliare salis all with prosper followand wynd 
Neptunus lillit, 

Doug, Virgil, 206, 8. 
Bot off all thing wa worth tresoun I 
For thair is notnir duk ne baroun, — 

That euir may wauch hym with tresoune. 

Badumr, i, 676, MS. 

A.-S. na, ne, neque, nec ; Isl. nea, Sw. njtX, neque, 
Verel. Gael, no, is used in both senses. 

NA, conj. But. 

Away with drede, and take na lanw fere, 

Quhat wenis thou, na this fame saU do the gude ? 

Doug, Vix^, 77 1 29. 

Feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem* Virg. 


NA, conj. Than. 

For fra thair fayis archeris war 

Scrflyt, as I said till yow ar, ^ 

That ina na thai wer, begret thing,'— 

Tliai woux sa hardy, that thaim thoucht 
Thai suld set all thair fayis at nocht 

Barbour, xiU.^86, MS. 

Gyve thow thynkys to sla me,~ 

Quhat tyme na nowe may better be, — 

Wytht fredome, and wyth mare manhed ? 

^ Wynloum, vii i 76. 

S uhen thai war mett, weylle manax thousand 
a chyftane was that tyme durst tak on hand, 

To leiae the range on Wallace to assaill. 

Wallace, iii 267, MS. 

* AUo ix. 1411.- 
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S. w>T is used iu the bame sense. 

0. B. Gael. Ir. no, id. 

NA, Nae, adj. No ; not any, none. 

The barownys thus war at discord, 

That on im maner mycht accord. 

Barhour^ i. 69, MS. 

[NAABAR, Naavab, b. The upper vertebra 
■ of a sheep’s neck, the nape of the neck, 
Shetl. Isl. nahhiy a small protuberance, E. 
knohy S. nah.'] 

[NAAR, adj. Near, Shetl. Dan. id.] 
To NAAG, V. a. To tease. V. Naog. 

To NAB, V. a. 1. To peck, to peck at, 
Dumfr. ; perhaps from neb^ the beak ; as 
Serenius defines Peck^ v., Ilacka med tmeb- 
hen. 

2. To strike, to punish, S., apparently an ob- 
lique sense of the E. verb. 

[3. To seize, to grip, to hold fast, Clydes., 
Banffs. ; synon. to grab. 

4. To pick up, to steal, to carry off forcibly, 
ibid. 

5. To capture, imprison ; as, “ He took leg- 
bail for it, but I nabbit him.” 

T[)an. nappe^ Sw. vapjici^ to catch, snatch. Nah is 
properly a cant tenn, common both in E. and 8. It 
was added to Johnson’s Diet, by Todd, but it has a 
wider range of meaning in S. than in E. The different 
senses given above are derived from the two leading 
ideas implied by the v., viz. —striking and seizing witli 
• rapidity, like a bird of prey. V, Knab.] 

Nab, 8. 1. A peck, a smart stroke, Ettr. For., 
Gall. 

**Ajieo’ them gave me a nah on the crown that 
dovered me.^' Perils of Man, iii. 416. 

** Nab, a blow on the head;” Gall. Encycl. V. 
Knaf, s. id. 

[2. A snatch; hence, seizure, theft, Clydes.] 
[Nabber, 8. A pilferer, a thief, ibid.] 
[Nabbery, 8. Theft, ibid.] 

[Nabbit, adj. Seized, caught, or carried 
off suddenly, S.] 

[NAB,^ 8. 1. A nob, nail, or peg, on which 

an article of dress may be hung, Clydes, 

2. The highest part of a hill or prominence, 
Ayrs. 

3. A cant term for the head, Clydes. 

Isl. nahhif a small prominence.] 

[Nab, A person of rank or position. »V. 
Knab.] 

[NABBY, Nobby, adj. 1. Of rank or posi- 
tion, West of S. • 

VOL. III. 


2. Neat, trim, well dressed ; hence, applied to 
a person who dresses above his position, ibid, 
V. Knabby.] 

[Nabheuy, Nabkie, s. V. Knabrie.] 

[Nabity, adj. Same as Nabbv, s. 2, Clydes. 
Used also as a «.] 

NABBLE, s. A narrow-minded, greedy, 
laborious person Gall. Encycl. 

Tliis, I suppose, is from the Hebrew name Nabnf, 
which, from the character given of the mau in scrip- 
ture, is a designation pretty generally conferred on a 
covetous person, 8. Hence also, 

Nabalish, adj. Covetous, griping, S. 

NA CA deed I. A phrase used in Orkn., 
as equivalent to “ I will not.’’ 

Perhaps by a transposition, (p “No indeed, quoth 

I.” 

NACHET, Nacucet, s. 

Bic hallis, sic naclic/ttJi, and sic l.ntivillaris, — 

Within tins land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Dunbar^ liannatync Voenifi, p. 44, st. 14. 

In tlio same poem, nackrts, Evergreen, i. 105. 

“A nact/ucty in French, is a lad that marks at Tennis. 
It is now used for an insignificant person Lord 
Hailes, Note, A lUtle nac.k(‘tf a person who is small in 
size, 8., q. a boy for assisting at play. 

Bullet observes, that “nruv/z/cs is the same as lac- 
quf%" wdienue our modern factjucy. He adds, that tl»e 
President Faucdiet says, that, a century before his time, 
they had begun to call footmen hn/ucfs and naquvts. 

[NACK, s. A knock, a smart tap, Clydes.] 

[To Nacuc, V. a. and n. To strike smartly or 
re])eatedly, ibid.] 

[Nagket, s. a smart blow; ^ywow.^ fornacket, 
Banffs.] 

[NACK, 8. Expert iicss; licncc, the best 
method of doing, Clydes.] 

NactvIE, ac/;. Active, clever. V. Knacky. 

Nackity, Nacketie, adj. Particularly ex- 
jKwt at any piece of nice work ; synon. 
Nicknackie. 

[NACKERS, 5. pi Testes, Shetl.] 

NACKET, s. 1. A bit of wood, stone, or 
bone, which boys use at the game of Shinty^ 

S. 

Perhaps it should rather be written hiacket ; as Ijeing 
evidently allied to 8u.-G. hifxk, globulu# lapideiis, quo 
ludunt pueri ; Ihro. Perhaps this is the sense of 
knakaif as used by Stewart. 

Amang the wyves it sail be written, 

Thou was aue kmikut in the way. 

Emrgrmi^ i. 121. 

q. something in the road that made one stumble, 

2. A quantity of snuff made uj) in a cydindrical 
form, or a small roll of tobacco, S. 

NACKET, 8. 1 . A small cake or loaf, Roxb. ; 
nackie, Ayrs. 

T 2 
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2. A luncheon, ibid.; a piece of bread eaten 
at noon ; the same with Nockit, Galloway. 

A burly burly now began, 

An’ cudgels loud were thumpin — 

The gazing crowd together ran 
O’er cranes o’ nocxets jumnin. 

Davidson's Seasons^ p. 78. 

V. Knockit. 

“Poor Triptolemus — seldom saw half so good a 
dinner as his guest’s luncheon. — She could not but say 
that the young gentleman’s nacket looked very good.^* 
The Pirate, i. 254-5. 

Denominated, perhaps, from its being made up as 
a small parcel to Ije carried by one in travelling. 

3. A small cuke or loaf baked for children, 
Roxb. 

NACKETY, adj. Conceited, S. V. under 
Knack. 

NACKIE, ‘‘A loaf of bread Gl. 
Pickeii, Ayrs. V. Nacket. 

NACKS, Knacks, Nauks, s. pL A disease 
to which fowls are subject, in consequence 
of having taken too hot food, as w’arm por- 
ridge, &c., Roxb., Loth. It causes severe 
wheezing and breathlessness, resembling the 
croup in cliildren. 

The same account is given of its symptoms as of 
those of the pip in E. ; as “a homy pelhcle,” resem- 
bling a seed, “ grows on the tip of the tongue.” The 
vulgar cure in Loth, is to smear the nostrils with 
butter and snuff. 

Naukie, adj. Asthmatical, short-winded ; 
as, “ lie wheezes like a naukie hen;” ibid. 

Tent, hndke.f callus, tuber ; or Isl. gnaha^ stridere, 
gnak^ stridor, from the noise caused by this disease, 
as the E. name pip is deduced from Lat. pip-ire, and 
Fr. pfpiCf id. from jjep-ier, to peep. 

NADKIN, 8. 1. The taint which meat ac- 

3 [uires from being too long kept ; Natkin, id., 
ioxb. 

2. Any close, or strong and disagreeable odour; 
as, “ Jock’s brought in a natkin wi’ him,” 
ibid., Loth., Clydes. 

3. It is applied to a taste of the same kind, 
ibid. 

As it may have originally denoted a damp smell, it 
may be allied to Teut. nat^ moist, natheyd^ moistness. 
Perhaps Knaggim is originally the same. 

[NAE, adj. No, none, West of S.] 

Naegait, Naegaits, adv. [No where]; in 
no wise, S. 

[A term still in use, especially by young people when 
inclined to give an evasive answer to the question, 
Where have you been ?] 

Naelins, adv. Used interrogatively, Aberd. 

[Nae Mous, Nae Mows, a. pi. Lit. no jests, 
but generally used as an adj.\ very difficult, 


dangerous ; as, ‘‘ He tried it, but it was 
nae mows, he was glad to gie’t up,” Clydes.] 

NAES. Is not, interrog. V. Na, adv. 

[To NAFF, Nyafp, v. n. 1. To talk fri- 
volously or saucily, Clydes. 

2. To argue in a snappish way, like children 
disputing, ibid.] 

Naffing, a. 1. Frivolous chat or prattle, S. 
V. Nyafp. 

[2. Angry disputing about trifles, Clydes.] 

To NAG, V. a. To strike smartly, to beat, 
Lanarks. 

Perhaps merely a corr. of E. hiackt q. to strike so as 
to make a sharp noise. 

Nag, 8. A stroke at the play of Naga^ Aberd., 
Clydes. 

[Naggin, a. The act of striking on the 
knuckles with a marble, the punishment in 
the game of Nags, ibid.] 

Nags, a. pi. A particular game at marbles 
or taw, in which the loser is struck a cer- 
tain number of times on the knuckles by 
’ the other players, with their marbles, i|)id. 
Probably from Teut. knack-tn, confringere. 

To NAG, V. n. To gibe, to taunt ; to attack 
in a taunting way, to tease with unkind 
reflections ; as, “ lie’s aye naggin at ane ; ” 
Loth. Naag, id., Shetl. 

This at first view might seem orimnally the same 
with the V. Knacky to taunt, q. v. But wo must cer- 
tainly trace it to Dan. nagg-er^ “ to torment, to vex, 
to fret, to mortify,*’ &c. Wolff. This use seems bor- 
rowed from the idea of gnawing. This is the primary 
sense given of the v. by Baden ; Rodo, corrodo. The 
sense of the tenn in Shetl. affords a presumption that 
it is from the latter origin. Perhaps we might f^d, 
Isl. 7iagg. vilis et taediosa contontio. Haldorson gives 
nagg-a as not only signifying conterere, aSricare^ but 
litigare ; and expl. nagg — vilis et t8E3diosa contentio. 

NAGGIE, Naggin, a. A cup, Lanarks. 
This is evidently a corr. of E. noggin. 

NAGUS, a. One of the abusive designations 
used by Dunbar in his Flyting. * ♦ 

Nyse Nagus, nipcaik, with thy schulders narrow. 

Evergreen, MU!. 

It is uncertain, whether he gives Kennedy this name, 
from his attachment to the &iuk called Negus, or as 
equivalent to Old Nick; Su.-G. Necken, *Neccu8, a 
name given to the Neptune of the Northern nations, 
as Wachter thinks, from Dan. nock-a, to drown ; Germ. 
tlicks, Belg. necker, Isl. nikr, hippopotamus, monstrupa 
vel daemon aquations. 

NAIG, a. 1. A horse, a riding horse, S. ; 
• not used as* nag in E. for a small horse^ ’ 
but often applied to one of blood. 
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. She tauld thee weei thou was a skcllum<{ — 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 
llie amitn and thee gat roaring fou on. 

liurns^ iii. 28. 

**The ladies came out with two gra^ plaids, and gat 
two work naigs^ which bore them mto Aberdeen.” 
Spalding, ii. 183. 

2. A stallion, S. 

To Naig awa', V. n. To move like a horse, 
or na^, that has a long, quick, and steady 
pace, Fife. 

The most probable origin of naig or nag^ as denoting 
a horse, is Isl. hnegg ia^ A.-S. hnaeg-an^ to neigh, 
Su.-G. gnegg-a, id, 

NAIL, 8. A particular pain in the forehead, 

S. 

Teut. naeghel in d* ooghe^ pterygium, unguis. 

* NAIL. Aff at the nail^ or, Gane aff at the 
nail. 1. Applied to persons who, in their 
conduct, have laid aside all regard to 
propriety or decency; who transgress all 
ordinary rules ; or no longer have any re- 
gard to appearances, S. 

Lat. clavua is used frequently to denote rule or 
government. Bum clavum rectum teneam ; As long 
as I do my part. Quintil. Also, as denoting a course 
of life ; Vixit inaequalis, clavum ut mutaret in horas. 
Hor. In a similar sense, one may Ije said to have 
gone off at the nail, as denoting that one has lost the 
proper hinge of conduct ; like any thing that is hung, 
when it loses the hold. Thus Kelly, explainiiig the 
Prov., **He is gone oflf at the nail,” says; “Taken 
from scissors when the two sides go asunder.” P. 173, 
174. 

The expression, however, may bo understood me- 
taph. in another sense ; according to which nail refers 
to the human body. For nagel, unguis, was a term 
used by the ancient Goths and Germans, in computing 
relations. They reckoned seven dejgi-ees; the first 
WM represented by the head, as denoting husband and 
wife ; the second by the arm- pit, and referred to 
childrra, brothers and sisters ; the third by the elbow, 
signifying the children of brothers and sisters ; the 
fourth, by the wrist, denoting the grand-childrcn of 
brothers and sisters ; the fifth, by the joint by which 
the middle finger is inserted into the hand, respecting 
the grand-children of cousins, or what are called third 
cousins ; the sixth, by the next joint ; the seventh, or 
last, by the nail of the middle finger. This mode of 
computation was called in Alem. sijjzal, Su.-G. nagel- 
Jare,^ A relation in the seventh degree was lienee de- 
nominated, Teut. nagel-mage, q. a nail -kinsman, one 
at the extreme of computation. V. Wachtcr, vo, 
Naget-mage^ and Sipzal; Ihre, Nagel 
It is conceivable, that the S. phrase in*q^uestion 
might originate in those ages in which family and 
feudal connexion had the greatest influence. When 
one acted as an alien, relinauisbing the society, or 
disregarding the interests of his own tribe, he might 
be said to go of at the nail ; as denoting that he in 
effect renounced all tho ties of blood. But this is 
offered merely as a conjecture. 

2. frequently signifies mad, wrong-headed, 

8. Aff or off the nail is used to denote 
inebriety ; tipsy. 


“ When I went up again intil the bed-room, I was 
what you would call a thought aff the nail, by the 
which my sloop wasna just what it should have l>eeii.” 
The Steamboat, p. 300. 

[Nail. 1. Mctapli. used for disposition, spirit, 
nature ; as, to The avid nail, the original 
taint of evil, tlie old Adam ; as, He’s the 
kindest man alive, hut w^heu he’s fou, the 
auld nail sticks out,” Clydes. 

2. A had nail, a bad disposition ; as, ‘‘ There’s 
a bad nail in liim also, iu the ojiposite 
sense, as, “ There’s a gude nail iu him,’' 
Shell.] 

[To Nail, v. a. 1. To strike smartly, to 
beat, a cant use of the tenn, Clydes.; part, 
pr. nailin, 

2. To strike or shoot down from a distance ; 
hence, to hit the mark, to kill. West of S., 
Banffs. 

3. To make certain, to attest, to affirm. West 
of S. 

Kv’n ministers, they liae been kennM 
In hoiy rai)ture, 

A rousing vvhui ni times to veml. 

And vail*t wi’ Scrii)turc. 

Burns* Death and Doctor Hombook, 

4. To grip, liold fast, secure, S. 

In this sense it is used in modern K., as in tho Pick- 
wick I'apers, p. 20, but it is a somewhat slang term ; 
however, the popular party use of tlie v. is very like 
this, viz., “Let us nail our colours to the mast.’’ 

Isl. nagti, a 8))ike, nagl, the human nail, Dan. nagh, 
Sw. nagel, in both senses, Goth, ganagljan, to nail. 
V. Prof. Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

[Nailin, s. A beating, tbrasliing, Clydes.] 

NAILS, paring of. 

Dr, Shaw, when giving an account of the superstitious 
customs, retained m the province of Moray, which he 
considers as handed down from the Druids, gives the 
following account ; 

“In hectick and consumptive disease, they pare the 
nails of the patient, put these parings into a rag cut 
from his clothes, then wave their hand with the rag 
thrice round his head, crying Deas-Soil, after which 
they bury the rag in some unknown place. I have 
seen this done ; and Pliny, in his Natural History, 
mentions it as practised by tho Magians or Druids of 
his time.” Hist, of Moray, p. 248. V. Pliii. L. 
XXV iii. c. 2. 7. 

NAILS, s. pi. The refuse of wool, Su.-G. 
V. Backings. 

NAIN, adj. Own, S. ; in Angus, q. nyawn ; 
as, “ his nyawn" liis own. 

Aft, whan I sang o' Peggy’s jet-black een. 

Or play’d the chunn.s o’ my nain bonny Jean, 

In joyi’u’ raptures, ilka pleasant cliiol 
Admir’d tho tune, and said I iday’d it wed. 

Pickens Poems, 1788, p. 19. 

“ But your address is no tint, I tcuk it haine wi' me 
when I sent awa* my nain.** Donaldsoniad, Thom’s 
Works, p. 370. 
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Bockin red bleed the fleep, mair cawra, 

Ran bamo to liis nain mammy. 

Christmas BaHng^ Skinner* s Misc. PoeLy p. 125. 
This has originated, like Tam and Tothery entirely 
from the accidental connection of letters. MinCy ahiy 
my own, (A.-S. min agen) ; and tJiine ain, thy own, 
(A.-S. thin agen) being pronounced as if one word ; or 
the 71, as if belonging to the latter part of the word ; the 
same mode of pronunciation has been occasionally 
adopted where it did not intervene. V. Nawn. 

N AIP, 8, The summit of a liouse, or some- 
thing resembling a chimney-top, S. B. 

Far in a how tliev spy a little sheald ; 

Some peep of reek out at the nai^ appears. 

Rosis llelenorey p. 76. 

This seems allied to Isl. hnappry globus, nap-ary 
prominent, navfy prominentia, rupium crepido; 8u.-0. 
knaeppy vertex, summitas mentis ; E. the hiap of a hill. 

NAIPRIE, s. Tabic linen, S. 

“In verray deid the Gray Freirs was a plaice weill 
providit ;—thair scheitis, blancattis, beddis and cover* 
tours war sick, that no Erie in Scotland had the better; 
thair naiprie was fyne ; thay war hot aucht personis in 
convent, and yit had aucht punschconis of salt beif, 
(considdor the tyme of the yeir, the 11th of Maii)y 
wyne, beir and aill, besyidis stoir of victuells efleiring 
thairto.” Knox’s Hist., p. 128. 

Ital. napparky lingues do table, Veneroni ; Fr. nappey 
a table-cloth. Johnson mention^ naperpy but without 
any authority j the word being scarcely known in E. 

It has, however, been formerly in use. For Palsgr. 
expl. naprky “store of linen,” giving Fr. linne as 
synon., B. iii. F. 49, b. 

NAIT, s. Need. 

— T had mekill mair 7iai( sum friendschiv) to find. 

Ratif CoUgeary Aij, b. 
Mocs.-G. nauthy Isl. naudy noccssitas. 

NAITHERANS, conj. Ncitlier. V. Ne- 

T1IEUAN8. 

NAITHLY, adv, Neatly, genteelly, hand- 
somely,” Kucld. 

Tliartyll fine part of the nycht ekis sche, — 

And cik her i)ure damescllis, as sclie may, 

Naithly exemis, for to wirk the lyiic, 

To suoif the spyndyll, and laiig ihredes Iwyne, 

Dou^. Virgily 250, 51. 

If this be the sense, it may be from A.-S. nithlke, 
molliter, muliebriter. It may, however, signify, in- 
dustriously; A.-S. nythlicey studiosus. 

[NAITIR, 8. Nature, temper, disiiosition, S.] 

[Naitir, Naitral, adj, Naturjal ; according 
to nature or disposition ; growing wild, 
Clydes., Banffs.; as, naitir^glover, naitir^girs, 
naitir-icidy clover, grass, wood, growing 
naturally.] 

[Naitral-heartit, adjy 1. Kind, affec- 
tionate, ibid. 

2. Applied to the soil, rich, fertile, Banffs.] 


NAKIT, preL v. 1. Stripped, deprived ; 
literally, made naked. 

■ — Write their frenesyis, 

Quhilk of thy sympll cunning nakU the. 

Palice of Honour, i. 1. 
Quhilks of thy sempill cunning nakit the. 

Edin. Ed. 1579. 

Su.-G. nakt-ay exuere, nudare. 

“ He callit the pepill to ane counsall, and nakit him 
— of al oruameutis pertoining to the dignite consular.” 
Bcllend. T. Liv., p. 117. 

2. Destitute of, A^akit of counsall^ devoid of 
counsel ; Belleud. Cron., p. 27. Eepr. 

[Pure, unalloyed ; as, ^^the nakit truth^^ Clydes. 

Not uncommonly this term is employed to denote pure 
spiritSy whiskey neat ; as, “ I’ll jist-tak tke nakit truth, 
if ye like.”] 

NAKYN, adj. No kind of, S. ; \nakyn tiling^ 
in no degree.] - 

And he him sparyt nakyn thing. 

Barbour y v. 362, MS. 

V. Kin. 

NALE, 3. Given as an old word signifying 
ail ale-house, Roxb. 

This, 1 suspect, is a cant term used as an abbre- 
viation, q. an ale, for “an alehouse.” I observe no 
similar word. 


To NAM, V. a. To seize quickly, and with 
some degree of violence, Roxb. 

It sometimes includes the idea of the disappoint- 
ment the person meets with, of whom the advantage 
is taken j as, “Aha ! I’ve nam^d ye there, my lad.” 

This V, in its form most nearly resembles Su.-G. 
narO’^a, id. V. Nome and Nummvn. 

NAM, am not, q. ne am. 


Y navi sibbe him na mare, 

Ich aught to ben hiiit man. 

Sir Tristrem, p. 42. 

Chaucer, n'am. 


[NAM NAM, adj, A childish expression, 
signifying “good, good,” employed when 
one is eating some nice thing, Renfrows.] 

NAMEKOUTII, adj. Famous, renowned. 

Thare was also crai’teliu schape and mark 
The Tumekouth hous, quhilk Lahyrinthus halt. 

Doug, Virgil, 163, 21. 

A.-S. nameuiha, id. nomine iiotus, inoMuS, insig- 
nia ; from nam, name, and cuth, known, v . Couth. 

NAMELY, adj. Famous, celebrated; a term 
used, by Highlanders, when they condescend 
to speak S^on, 

“‘Nay, for that matter,’ said Moome, was 

always namely for witches.* ” Clan Albin, i. 206. 

[NAMLY, Namelye, adv. Especially, 
Barbour, iv. 763.] 

[NAMSHACH, a. An inquiry, a hurt, 
Banffs. V. Amsciiach.] 


[Naitbal-ueabtitness, a. 
tion.] 


Kindness, affec- 


[To Namshach, V. a. 
severely', ibid.] 


To hurt or injure 
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NANMONIE, «. A little while, Orkn. 

It has been supposed that this may be corr. from 
mamentutf used in the same sense, Perths., q. little 
moment. But the idea is inadmissible. Isl. namunda 
signifies, circa id tempus ; also, ad manus; from mund, 
denoting both an indefinite time, and the hand, with 
fia, a particle indicating proximity. Mund is also 
render^ momentum ; so tnat na mund might mean 
“about a moment.’* 

NAN, Nannie, Nance, Nancy, Nanze, s. 
Names substituted for Agnes, S.; although 
some view the first two as belonging to 
Aniie. Nannie and Nanze are undoubtedly 
for Agnee^ S. 

NANCy-PRETTY, s, London Pride, a 
flower; corr. from None so pretty. 

NANE, adj. No, none, S, 

Thus 1 declare the imne vncertane thing, 

Bot verry soithfost taikynnys and wamyng. 

Doug, Virgil, 241, 18. 

A.-S. naiif Alem, rUh ein, i.e., not one. 

NANES, Nanys, s. For the nanya^ on pur- 
pose, for the purpose ; Cliaucer, nones^ E. 
nonce. 

Thare stude ane dirk, and profound cauc fast by, 

All All of cragis, and thir scharp tlynt stanys, 

Quhilk was well dykit and closit for the mnys, 

Doug. Virgil^ 171, 26. 

' This word has been viewed as of ecclesiastical origin. 
It may, indeed, be allied to L. B. nona, the prayers 
said at noon. Isl. non, sometimes signifies the mass. 
OacIc tha kangur til kyrkio, oc for til nono ; The King 
entered into the church, that he mi^ht attend the ser- 
vice performed at noon. Heims Kring., ap. Ihru, 

In the convents, during summer, the monks used to 
have a repast after the nones or service at mid-day, 
called Biberea nonalea, or De/ectio nonae. Du Cange 
emotes a variety of statutes on this subject, vo. Nona, 
Biheria, If we may suppose that the good fathers 
occasionally looked forward with some degree of anxiety 
to this hour, the phrase, for the nonea or nauis, might 
become proverbial for denoting any thing on which the 
mind was ardently set. This is probably the origin of 
Dan. none, a beverage, a collation. 

Tjrwhitt supposes it to have been “ originally a cor- 
ruption of Lat. ; that from pro-niinc came for the nunc, 
and HO, for the nonce; just as from ad-nvnc came anon.” 
Note, v. 381. But this idea is very whimsical, and re- 
ceives no support from anon, which has an origin totally 
different. V. Onane. 

It has occurred to me, however, that it may witli 
fully as much plausibility be deduced from 8u.-C. 
naenn-aSf anc. naenn-a, to prevail with one’s self to do 
a thing, to have a mind to do it; Isl. nenn-a, id. 
Nome, a me impetrare possum, Gunnlaug. * S. Gl. 

' Since writing this, I have observed that Scren. has 
adopted the same idea. “ Nonce, Isl. nenna, nenning, 
arbitriam. Su.-G. nenna, nennas, a se impetrare, 
posse.” 

[NANNIE, Nanny, s. 1. A familiar name 
for Agnes. V, Nan. 

2, A female goat ; a nannie-goat^ S.] 

NAP, 8. 1^ A little round wooden dish made 
of staves, Dumfr. 


2. A milk vat, ibid. Boyn, synon. 

The Naj) is of the same form with the Oaan, but 
larger. “ Napps, small vessels made of wood, for 
holding milk ; little tubs termed hoynes in some places 
of Scotland, and coags in otlier[8j;” Gall. Encych 
The boyn, however, generally denotes a larger vessel. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Teut. nap, cya> 
thus, scyphus, pater[a] poculum, Kilian. Germ. napf. 
Hence the old Tout, tlosignation for a toper, naphondcr, 
q. a nap‘hold(ir, pocillator. This term, has, indeed, 
been generally diffused. For A -S. nappe and knaep, 
signify cyathus, “a cup, a pot, a dish, a platter,” 
Somiicr. In this language it was expressly used in 
the sense retained in our times ; And galea meoleu ihri 
nappes fulle; Et tres cyathos lactis caprini plonos. 
MS. ap. Somn. JInaep is used in the same sense. 
Gloss. Fez. naph, crater, napho, cratorarum. Naph id. 
Willeram. Alem. naph, Isl. nap, Su.-G. napp, Ital. 
nappo, Armor, anaf, 0. Fr. hanap, id, Verelius ren- 
ders the Isl. term poculum argcnteiim ; for nap and 
sitfiirnap seem to liavo been used as synonymous. 
This word is viewed by some as formed from Isl. 
hnyp-a, poculum ustpie ad fundum cbiherc, to empty 
one’s cup to the bottom. Others prefer Su.-G nof, 
which denotes what is concave. Hero wo have obvi- 
ously the origin of E. nappy applied to ale, as denot- 
ing its inebriating quality, though Dr. Johns, views it 
as alluding to the nap of cloth, q. frothy. 

Nappie, if. “A wooden dish,'’ Ayrs., GI. 
Pickeii. ^ 

NAP, .•?. A cant term for ale, or a stronger 
kind of ))eer, A herd. 

Nor (lid wo drink o’ pili'iu water ; 

But reeniin nap, wi’ hou]t weed lieartit. 

Tar fan's p. 24. 

V. NAPry. 

[To NAP, V, n. To spring, to start clear ; a 
fishing term, Banffs. 

When a line becomes entangled on the bottom, it is 
pulled witli as great a strain as ]>ossiblc, and when 
suddenly let go ; the recoil commonly causes the hook 
to spring, ana the line is said to nap, Gl. Banffs.] 

NAP, Nyap, s. a bite, a morsel taken 
hastily, a snatcli, Dumfr. 

Naj) and Stoo is communicated as a Dumfriesshire 

i dirase, equivalent to “a bite ami cutting entirely.” 
t seems to signify comjilete consumption of any viands. 
Nap is the same with Gnap, S. B., q. v. 

[NAP, adj. 1. Expert, skilful, ready, S. ; 
nap^yie is also used. 

2. Desirous, eager, and ready for, as, ^‘Pm 
nap for breakfast,”] 

Nappie, adj. Strong, vigorous; “a nappie 
callan,” a strong boy, Ayrs. 

Isl. knapp-r, arctus ; hutpplr kostlr, res arctae. 

[NAP, 8. A stroke, a blow; also, a tap, a 
knock.] 

[To Nap, v. a, and n. To knock, to strike ; 
also, to liamrner.] 

[Nappek, 8. A beetle, a mall; as, a claWi- 
nopper^ 
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Nappie, Nappy, adj. Brittle, [easily broken ; 
syhon. crumpie^ 

Wi' cheese an’ nappie noor-cakes, auld 
An* jroung weef till’d an’ daft arc, 

Wha winna be sae crons an’ bauld 
For a lang towinont after 
As on this day. 

Uev. J. NicoVs Poems, i. 27. 

Perhaps, q. what knaps, or is easily broken, as being 
crimp. 

It indeed properly signifies that which breaks with 
a knack. 

[Nappin, Napping, s. Knocking, beating, 
hammering.] 

* NAPKIN, 8. A handkerchief. Obsolete. 
This sense is retained in Scotland ; ” Johns. 

[“So called alx)ut Sheffield in Yorkshire.” Ray. 

“ It is frequently found in old plays, and is not yet 
obsolete.” Hal li well’s Diet.] 

It may be observed that it is used in two senses, 
pocket-napkin, also a neck-napkin or cravat, S. 

Johnson deduces the term from nan as signifying 
“down, villous substance.” This, indeed, seems the 
origin; from A.-S. knopjia, “willus, the nap of the 
cloth. Belgic, noppe Somner. Su.-G. nopp, id. 
The termination kin seems to denote that this is napery, 
or cloth of a small size. V. Kin, term. 

NAPPER 0 ^ NAPS, s. A sheep-stealer, 
Roxb.; given as old. 

This is a cant phrase inserted by Grose in his Class. 
Diet. Nopper is cxpl. by itself, “ a cheat or thief ; ” 
and to naji, “to cheat at dice.” It may, however, be 
an ancient term ; as Tent, knapp-en signifies to lay hold 
of ; prehoiulere ; apprehendere, Kilian. 

Nappie, Nappy, adj, V. under Nap. 

NAPPIT, part, adj. Crabbed, ill-humoured, 
Aberd. ; Cappit, syiioii. 

Teut. knapp-en, crepitare ; or knap, alaccr, agilis. 

NAPPLE, “A sweet wild root,” Gl. 
Galloway ; apparently Orobus tuberosus, 
or Heath-pea, 8. B. kmpparis. 

— Tlie pied nappie rankly grows. 

An’ wiiinleslraea excel the grov’liiig fog. 

Davkf son's Seasons, p. 441. 

This is what Mactaggart calls Napple-root, “the 
black knotty root of an lierb, diligently digged for and 
greedily chewed by boys ; its taste being rather 
pleasant.” V. Knapparts. 

NAPPY, s. Ale, strong ale, S. O. 

All* wliyles twnpennie worth o’ nappy 
Can mak tlie bodies uiico happy. 

hums' Works, iii. 6. 

This is merely on elliptical use of the E. adj., q. 
“nappy drink.” 

* Nappy, adj. Tipsy, elevated with drink, 

S. 

The nuld wives sat and they chew’d, 

And when that the carles grew nappy, 

Tliey danc’d as weel as they dow’d, ‘ 

Wi’ a crack o’ their thumbs and a kappie. 

Patie's Wedding, Herd's Coll., ii 191. 

• The E. word has been cxpl. by some writers, “ ine- 
briating.” But this sense seems unknown. Serenius, 
vo, Jvappy, refers to Isl. hnyf-a, exhaurire. This is 


cxpl. by Verelius, Poculum usque ab fundum ebibere. 
Ilaldorson renders it, cornu evacuare. 

NAPSIE, 8. A little fat animal, such as a 
sheep;” Gall. 'Encycl. 

Allied perhaps to nap, E. a knop, as denoting what 
is protuberant. 

NAR, prep. Near, S., Yorks. V. Nee. 

Nar, adj. Nearer, nigher ; A.-S. near^ comp, 
of neahy nigh. 

Quhen all wes done, we had not bene the nar. 

Poems, Sixteerdh Century, 292. 

Nar-Side, 8. The left side, as opposed to 
Aff-side^ the right side of any object, 
Mearns ; being the side nearest to him who 
mounts on horseback, drives a team, &c. 

NAR, conj. Nor. 

This fremyt godde8.held Mr ene llxt fast 
Apoun the ground, nar blenkis list thaym cast. 

Doug. VirgU, 28, 7. 

NAR. Were not. 

Blither with outen wene 
Never ner nar that. 

Sir Tristrm, p. 148, at. 14. 
i.e., never nearly ne were they, 

tio blithe al bi dene, 

^ Har thai never are. Jlrid. , st. 15. 

Ne were they never before, , 

To NARR, Nerk, Nuur, ». n. “ To snarl 
as dogs. Teut. htarren, grunnire,” Sibb. 

This is merely E. gnar, written according to the 
pronunciation. A.-S. g^nyrr-an, id. 

NARROW-NEBBIT, adj. Contracted in 
one’s views with respect to religious matters, 
superstitiously strict, apt to take, or pretend 
to take, offence on trivial grounds, S. from 
Neby the nose, q. v. 

NARVIS, adj. Of, or belonging to Norway. 

Namis talloun, tallow brought from Norway. 

“Ilk last of Narvis talloun, ii ounce.” Skene, 
Verb. Sim. VO. Bullion. 

Sw. JVomeoz, Norwegian, Norwegz man, a Nor- 
wegian ; or the genit. of Norige, Norway ; Norigea 
rike, regnum Norvegiae; Verel. Ind, vo, Norran, 
Norega-velldi, 

NAS, was not. 

Nos never Ysonde so wo, 

,, No Tristrem, sothe to say. 

Sir Tristrm, p. 114. 

Nos, Chaucer, id. A.-S. nos, i.e., ne was, non erat. 
Lye. 

To NASH, V. n. To prate, to talk impu- 
dently, S. ; most probably from Teut. 
knascheuy frendere, stridere. Hence the 
phrase, “ a nashirC body,” a little pert chat- 
tering creature. 

[Nash, 8. Pert, insolent talk ; snashy is also 
used, S.] 
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NasH-Gab, Insolent talk, Iloxb.; [a pert, 
chattering person, Clydes.] 

*'There*8 the Philistines, as yeca’ them, are gaun 
to whirry awa^ Mr. Ha^, and a**Wi* your nash-gab.** 
Tales of my Landlord, ii. 194. In other counties, it is 
Stutshgab. 

[Nashib, Nashin, adj. Talkative, chattering, 
Clydes.] 

NASK, 8. A withe for binding cattle,* 
Caithn. 

**The tenants residing near a lake paid a given 
number of trout annually, and if there was any wood 
or shrubbery on the farms, they paid so many nasks 
(binders made of birch twigs), to secure the laird’s 
cattle in the byre.” Agr. Surv. Caithn., p. 41. 

NAT, adv. Not. 

Suffer not to birn our schyppis in a rage. 

Doug. Virgil t 29, 33. 

Nat, id. is used by Chaucer and other 0. £. writers, 
so late as the reign of Elizabeth ; A.-S. nate, non. 

NAT. Know not. 

Thow Phebus lychtnare of the planetis all, 

1 mi quhat deulie 1 the clepe sail. 

Doug. Virgil, 4. 12. 

Rudd, acknowledges that he had improperly inserted 
knaw before not, without observing that it was a con> 
traction. . 

A.-S. nat, i.e., ne wai, non scio. Lye. 

To NATCH, V. a. To seize, to lay hold of 
Violently; often used as denoting the act 
of a messenger in arresting one as a 
prisoner, S. B. 

Teut. naeck-m, attingere ? q. to lay hold of legally 
by touching. 1 see no evidence that any cognate of 
the v. snatch has been used without a initial. 

To NATCH, V. a. To notch, Aberd. 

Natch, 8. A notch, ibid. 

It is probably in this sense that the term is used, I 
as denoting the notch or incision made by a tailor in 
cutting cloth. 

Losh man 1 hae mercy wi’ your natch. 

Burns' Epistle to a Taylor. 

To NATE, r. a. To need, Clydes. V. Note, 

V. 

Nate, Nait, 8. Need ; also use, business. 

And forth scho drew the Troiane swerd fute hate, 

Ane wappen was neuer wi-ocht for sic ane nate. 

Doug. Virgil, 122, 52. 
Chaucer, note, Isl. mi, id. V. Note. 

NATHELESS, adv. Notwithstanding, 
faevertheless, S. 

**But if you liked a barley scone and a drink of 
bland — naJtndeM it is ill travelling on a full stomach.” 
The Pirate, i. 254. 

A.-8, no the laes, id. nihilominus. 

NATHER, €onj\ Neither. 

— Gif nather his Hienes, nor Advocat, be wamit to 
the said service, the sjpiin, with the retour, sasine, and 
all that followis thairupon, may be reducit.” Balfour’s 
Pract., p. 426. , 

A.-S. nather, nawther, id. from ne, the negative par- 
ticle, and other, uterque. V. Atuib. 


NATIIING, 5. Nothing, S. In old MSS. 
it is generally written as two words. 

He had na thing for to dispend. 

Barbour, i. 319, MS. 

NATIE, adj. Tenacious, niggardly, Slictl. ; 
synon. with Nittie and JVeetiey q. v. 

NATIVE, s. The place of one’s nativity, 
Perths. 

N ATKIN, s. A disagreeable taste or smell. 
V. Nadkin. 

NATRIE, Nattrie, Nyatuie, adj. Ill- 
tempered, crabbed, irascible, Aberd., Meanis; 
pron. q. Nyattrie, 

This may be merely a provincial variety of Atry, 
Attrie, stern, grim. Or, as tliis eoems to bo forrnetl 
from Su.-G. etter, venenum, natrie may bo allied to 
A.-S. medre, naeddre, serpens, Isl. nndra, vipera. See, 
however, Natter, v. 

To NATTER, v. n. To chatter, conveying 
the idea of peevishness, ill liuniour, or dis- 
contentment, Roxb. ; jVf/dtter, Durnfr., 
Gall. 

** Ny alter in —to keep chattering when others are 
speaking;” Gallf Eiicyl. It is expl. “chiding, 
grumbling continually,” Durnfr. 

Nattbuin, part. adj. Chattering in a fretful 
way, il)id, 

Teut. knoter-en, garriro, minuti/aro, murmurare. 
In moilern Bolg. the Hi)>ilation is prefixed ; snnter-en, 
“to chatter, to talk impudently Sewel. Tlio Teut. 
word appears to be formed from Isl. gnaud-a, lamcn- 
tari, misere queri, nnaud, quenda miserorum ; gnuddai, 
murmurare, gnuda, miirniur, frecpiens rogatio ; Sii.-G. 
kriol-a, subinurmurare. V, Nyatter. 

[Nattkie, Natteuv, adj. lll-iiaturcd, 
crabbed, irascible, ibid. V. Natrie.] 

To NATTLE, V. a. 1. To nibble; to chew 
with difficulty, as old people do witli tlie 
stumps of their teeth, Roxb. 

2. To nip; as, To nattle a rose,” to nip it 
in pieces, ibid. 

Isl. knitUa exactly corresponds : Yellico, paiiluhim 
pungo, vel petito; G. Andr, Haldorson overlooks 
this verb ; but mentions knot-a, vellicare. 

"^NATURAL, Natdr.\le, Naturall, Na- 
TURAILL, adj. 1. Used in a sense directly 
tlie reverse of that of the term in E. ; sig- 
nifying lawful, as opposed to illegitimate. 

“That ane richt excellent prince Johno duke of 
Albany, &c., tutour to the kingis grace, and gouernoi.r 
of this realme, anarlie nalnraill & lauehfull sone of 
vinquhilc Alex^ duke of Albatiy, At;., and of ane nobill 
lady dame Agnes of Boiiloignc, is the scound persoune 
of this realme, & anelie air to his said vmquhile fader. 
And that— Alexander Stewart, commendatour of 
Inehecheffray, haslard sone of the saidis vmquhile 
Alexander and Katherone [Sinclair the Erie of Cathnes 
dochtir] is & vndou table suld be reput borne bastard, 
and vnlegittimatc be ouy manage.” Acts Ja. V., 1510, 
Ed. 1814, p. 283. It is repeated ibid., p. 388. 
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“He is naturale soiie of vmquhill George Fresser, 
lawchtfullie gottin in the band of matrimonie,” &c. 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1443, v. 18. 

• “He is lauchfull tuUurall sone,” &c., “gottin 
lirachfullie in the band of matrimonie,” &c. Ibid., v. 
24, p. 419. 

“ Dochter naturall & lauchtfull,” &c. Ibid., v. 26. 
[Naitralf Natural are used also in the sense of 
illegitimate.] 

Kind, genial; used in regard to the 
weather, S. B. V. Naitral. 

NatuRvMATIe, s. 1. Natural affection, that 
affection connected with propinquity of 
blood, S. 

2. Naturalization ; Fr. naturalitL 

“The maist cristin king of France hes graiitit anc 
lettro of paiuralitk for him and lii.s isUcccs.souris, to all 
and sindrie Scottismen being in the rcaline of France, 
or salhappin to be in the samyn in ony tyines to cum, 
makand thaine hable to broukc landis, heretageis, 
offices, dignitcis, and benefices,” &c. Acts Mary, 
1558, Ed. 1814, p. 607. 

NATURE, adj, 1, Fertile in spontaneously 
producing rich, succulent herbage; as, nature 
grund^ land that produces I’ich grass abun- 
dantly, without having beqn sown with any 
seeds, S. O. 

2. Rich, nourishing ; applied to grass ; as, 
nature gerse^ nature hag, that is, rich grass 
and hay, produced by the ground spon- 
taneously, S. O., Roxb. 

“When they see a field carpeted with rich grasses, 
or those that grow luxuriant, they say that field ijro* 
duces nature grass-es.” Agr. Surv, Ayrs., p. 291. 

Natureness, s. 1. Fertility in spontaneous- 
ly producing rich herbage, S. O. 

2. Richness, exuberance; applied to grass 
produced spontaneously, S. O. 

These words are pronounced naitur and naitimms. 
Natyu-Woo, 5. 1. Fine wool, Mearns. 

2, Wool that has been pulled off a slieep\s 
skin from the root, and not shorn, ibid. ; q. 
Nature-wool. 

NAUCHLE, 8. A dwarf ; synon. Crute, 
Upp. Clydes. 

The n has the liquid sound as jf y followed it, 
nyauchle, 

Isl. hnocice, metaphorico pusillus, pusio, G. Andr. 

[Nauchlie, adj. Dwarfish, small and ill- 
shaped, ibid.] 

[NAUFRAGE, s. Shipwreck, Lat. naufra- 
gium, id.] 

[NAUKIE, adj. A.sthmatia, wheezing, 
Roxb., Loth.] 

NAUM, 8. A heavy blow with a bludgeon, 
Ettr. For. 


NAUR, prep. Near ; th6 pron. of some dis- 
tricts in S. 

Sir John Cope took the north right far, 

Yet near acebel he came riaur, 

Until he landed at Dunbar, 

Right early in a morning. 

Jac(MU ReliCB, ii. 111. 

V. Nkr. 

To NAVELL, v, a. To strike with the fist. 
V. under Neive. 

NAVEN, Nawyn, a. A navy ; shipping. 

“ Ther prouisioune of diuerae sortis is vender grit, 
nocht alanerly be gryt multitude of men of veyr, and 
ane grit nauen of schipis be seoy-burde, hot aa veil bo 
secret machiiiatione toblynd you be auereia.*’ — Compl. 
S., p. 141. 

S(^lly^ Nele Cambel befor send he, 

For to get him nawyn and meito. 

Barbour, iii. 893, MS. 

It has been observed that “the termination is 
Saxon,” Gl. Compl. But the term is not to be found 
in that language. Mr. Maepherson views it as pro* 
bably arbitrary. The term, however, occurs in the 
same form in other dialects. 0. Sicamb. nauwen, 
Germ, nawen, navis, Kilian. 

NAVIE. Rid navie. 

“ Mamus Rid, knyght of the ordour of the garter — 
was called he the Scottismen Magnus with the rid 
navie Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 76. 

,lii the Addenda, in regard to the reading of more 
recent manuscripts, it is said ; “ Magnus Reid is called 
Magnus Red-man, ^named with the Scots mans [Mkns, 
the abbreviation of Magnus,] with the red maine.* 
I'lio reading 1. 12, should probably be rid neive.** 
P. 619. 

The conjecture is very natural, neive denoting the 
fist. But if this was the original term, it must have 
proceeded from a mistake, similar to that }>articularized 
by Godscroft. 

“He was remarkable for his long and red beard, 
and was therefore called by the English Nagnus Bed- 
heard, and by the Scots, in derision, Nagnus with the 
red Name, as though his beard had beene an horse 
maine, because of the length and thicknesse thereof. 
The manuscript calleth him Nagnua with the red hand, 
taking the word (Maine) for the French word which 
signifieth an hand : but the attentive reader may per- 
ceive the error, and how it was a word merely Scottish 
[English, he should have said], and used by the Scots 
in derision.” Hist. Dough, p. 178. 

NAVUS-, Nawus-, or Nawvus-bore, $. A 
hole in wood, occasioned by the expulsion of 
a knot, Aberd. 

NAVYIS, adv. No wise; the same with 
NawayeSy Naiviss. , 

— “That all his hienes subjectis sail communicate 
anis everie yeir, and sail na^^is pretend ony excuiss of 
deidlie feid, rancour, or malice to appeirtowardis thair 
nychtbouris-~to abstene or to debar himself On parti- 
cipatioun of the said sacrament,” Ac. Acts JTa. VI., 
1598, Ed. 1814, p. 173. 

The Bunerstitious believe that, by looking at a 
dead-candle through such a hole, one will see we per- 
son's face whose death the cai^dle portends. 

For fear the poor dumb brutes sud smore, 
r He staps wi' strae ilk navua-bore. 

An’ ilka crevice dams. 

IF. Beattida TaUa, p. 80. 
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This 10 evidently tbo same word which has been 
given under the form of Auims-bore. 

Isl. nc^ar and Dan. naver signify terebra, an aiigre 
or wimble. 

This, however, there is reason to believe, is not the 
true orthography. A very intelligent friend in Aber- 
deenshire, wnom 1 have consulted on this subject, 
says; **1 find that Avas-, or Aututts-hore, is the origi- 
nal and proper word. W. Beattie must liave mistaken 
a navus-oore, for an avtts-hore. The word is variously 
pronounced by different people, aims, aivni^^ avus^ a- 
WU8, yaum'' 

NAWAYES, adv. No wise. 

“The samin lykwayes nawayea previt that heid 
nor article of the said summondis.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1597, Ed. 1814, p. 128. 

— “That the earlo of Annandaill his taking place 
befor him in his present parliament sould navmyea 
preiudge him of hisricht,” &c. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 18*14, 
Vol. V. 139. 

NAWISS, Nawyss, adv. By no means, in 
no wise. 

Now may 1 natoisa forthyr ga. 

Barbour, iv. 214, MS. 

Ryn eftre him, and him ourta. 

And lat him na wysa tiass thaiin fra. 

ibid., Vi. 694, MS. 

NAWN, Nyawn, adj. Own. Hia nyawn\ 
his own, what properly belongs to him, 
Angus. 

The proper S. term is amn, anni, to which n has 
been prefixed from the sound which it assumes when 
connected with the possessive adj .‘denoting the first 
person ; mwe avjin, V, Nain. 

[NAWYN, «. Shipping. V. Naven.] 
NAXTE', adj. Nasty, filthy. 

—I in danger, and doel. in dongon I dwelle, 

Naxtif and uedeful, naked on night. 

Sir Oawan and Sir Qal., i. 15. 

K. nasty is derived from Franc, nazzo, humidus, 
nasesd, humiditas ; Germ, netz-en, humectare. 

NAY, adv. Tyrwh. remarks that this “seems 
to be used sometimes as a noun. It is no 
nay ; It cannot be denied.” 

Heir Is ryaltie, said Rauf, aneiich for the nanis, 

With all nobilues anournit, and that is na nay, 

Rauf Coily ear, C. iij. b. 

Tliis world is not so strong ; it is no nay 
As it hath ben in olde times yore. 

Chaucer, Clerkes Tale, v. 9015. 

Naysay, Na-say, Na-sayin, «. A refusal, a 
nayword, S. The v. is also sometimes 
used, S. 

» Her laugh will lead you to the place 
Where lies the happiness you want ; 

And plainly tells you to your face, 

Nineteen nayaays are half a grant. 

Ramsay* 8 Poems, ii. 207." 

Thkiia borrowed from the old S. Prov. — “Nineteen 
nay saya of a maiden is but lialf a grant, spoken to 
encourage those who have had a denial from their mis- 
treia to attack them again.’* Kelly, p. 269. * 

Naysayer, s. One who denies or refuses, S. 

“A sturdy beggar should have a stout nayaaygr.” j 
S. Prov., Kelly, p. 21. | 

VOL, III. 


NAZE, 8. A promontory, a headland, S.B.; 
tlie same with A^ess. 

**Naze, Jiess, and arc also used to signify remark- 
able parts of land stretching out into the sea.” Ewing’s 
Geogr., Ed. 1st, p. 24. 

NE, conj. Neitlier, nor. V. Na. 

NE, adv. No ; [not, when joined to verbs, 
Barbour, i. 293.] V. Na. 

Ne War. Were it not, unless, [but for that. 
V. Na War.] 

Iiicontiucrit tliay had to batal went, — 

Ne war on thanie the rosy Phebiis redo 
Ills wery stedis bad doiikit oner the hede. 

JJoui/. Viiyil, 308, 40. 

Alcm. nc uxKire idem cst ac nisi ; ne ncivare, nonnisi ; 
Schilter. 

NE, prep. Near, nigli. 

The lattir tcrnic and day approt his ne 
Of fatale force, and strangest dcstn ym>. 

Douy. Vityil, 412, 10. 

A.-S. neah, neh, Bolg. 7 iae, Alem. nah, Germ, na/n , 
Su.-(t. naa, Dau. Isl. na, id. 

To NE, V. fi. To ucigli as a liorse. 

The dynnyng of tharo hors feit cik hanl he, 

Tharo .stamping storage, and tliare stedis ne. 

Dnwj. Vinjil, 398, 37. 

A.-S. hnaetpan, b’eut. naey-en, Su.-G. ynaeyy-a, iil. 

Ne, s. Neigliing, a neigh. 

He sprentis furtl), and fnl proude waloi)pi.<! he. 

Hie strekaiid vp his he«le with mony anu ne. 

Ihmtj. Viryil, 381, 20. 

[NEAP, 8, A turnip. V. Neep,] 

NE APHLE, s. A trifle, a thing of no value, 
Dumfr. 

Fr. nipes, trifles ; Sii.-G. 7)ipjy, a trifle. 

* NEAR, adj. 1. Close, niggardly, S. 

[2. Closely related or connected ; as, a near- 
freen, 

3. The nearest possible ; as, “That was a 
near miss,” i.c., almost a miss, or the nearest 
possible to missing. 

It is sometimes used in the opposite sense, viz. al- 
most a hit, the nearest possible to a hit. 

4. Left, left-hand ; as, “ the near side o’ ;i 
horse so used in some districts of E, 

5. Neither; as, “The 7iear o’ ane o’ them 
did it,” neither of them did it, West of S.] 

[Near-the-Banb, adj. Niggardly, sparingly, 

S.] 

Nbah-Behaddin, ddj. Niggardly, Roxb.: 
Near-be-^un, synoii. 

Near-Gawn, Near-be-Gawn, adj. Nig- 
gardly, S. 

Shall man, a niggard, near-gawn elf, 

Ilin to the tethers end for pelf ; 

Learn ilka cunyied scoundrel’s trick. 

Whan a’s done sell hi.s saul to Nick '# 

FergxL88on*a Poems, ii. 105. 

U 2 
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* . ITiere’ll just be ae bar to my pleasure, 

A bar that’s aft flll’d me wr fear, 

He’s sic a hard, near-be-gawn miser, 

He likes his saul less than his goar.—lbid., ii. 158. 
From near and gaand, going. Be expletive some* 
times intervenes. In the same way it is said of a par- 
simonious person, that he is very near hiinaeUt S. 

Near-Hand, Near-Han, adj. Near, nigli ; 
niggardly, S. , 

Near-Hand, Near-Han, adv. Nearly, al- 
most, S. V. Nerhand. 

[Near-Handness, Near-IIanness, a. Near- 
ness, short distance, Banffs., Clydes. ; nig- 
gardliness, Clydes.] 

Near Himsell. A phrase applied to a man 
wlio is ver^ niggardly, or tenacious of liis 
property, S. 

“ I’m no a man that’s near myseV walth—I wad 
like to use in moderation.” Saxon and (lael, iii. 59. 

Near-Sighted, adj. Short- sigli ted, S. 
NEASE, 8. Nose. 

“ Tume to faith, and it will make thee to tume to 
God, and swa conjoine thee with God, and make all 
thine actions to smell weill in his Bruce’s 

Serm. on the Sacr., p. 8, a. V. Neis. 

NEATY, Neatty, adj. 1. .Mere, having no 
other cause, S. B. 

As they the water past, and up the hrae, 

Where Nory iiiony a time had wont to play. 

Her heart with neatly i,reif began to rise, 

Whau she .so greatly alter’d saw the ^ise. 

Hoes' s Iielenoref p. 79. 

2. Identical, S.B. 

Three lu.sty fellows gat of him a clank ; — 

And wha were they, but the same nmty three, 

That with the rains gard liim the dolour dree ; 

Perhaps allied to Isl. nyt-m\ nytt, commodiis, jjro- 
batus, q. the very thing in use, or approved by use. V . 
Note, v. 

NEl^, s, 1. The nose ; now used rather in a 
ludicrous sense ; as a lang neb, a long nose. 
Hence Lang’-nehhit^ Narrow-nehbit, q. v. 
Sliarp-7iebhity having a sliarp nose, S. Neb 
* bears the same sense, A. Bor. 


—■Howe in a 'tato fur 
There may Willie lie, 

Wi’ his neb boonerniost, 

An’ his doiq) dowuermost, &c, 

Jacofnte Relics^ i. 25. 
’Twas on a cauld November e'en,— 

Tlie snell frost-win’ made nebs an' een 
To rin right sair. 

• JT. ScotVs Poans, p. 323. 

It would seem that this was the original sense of the 
term ; A.-S. nebbe, nasus, IsL nasus. 


2. The beak of a fowl, S. A. Bor. nib, E. 

“You may dight your neb, and flie ^p S. Prov., 
“ taken from puUets who always wipe their bill upon 
the ground before they go to roost. You have ruined 
and undone your business, and now you may give over.” 
Kelly, p. .390. 

A.-S., Belg. nebbe, Su.-G. naebb, Dan. neb, Isl. neih, 
rostrum ; Hoka neff, rostrum accipitris. 

3. Any sharp point; as the neb (E. mt) of a 
pen; the neby or point of a knife, &c., S. 


4. Apidied to the snout. You breed of Kil- 
pike^s swine, your neVe never out [of] an 
ill turn,” S. rrov. p. 362. 

The following passage conveys the same idea 
“ So ae morning siocan a fnght as I got 1 twa un- 
lucky red-coats were up for black-fishing or some sic- 
can ploy, for the weft o^ them’s never out of mischief.” 
\Vaverley, iii. 238. 

5. To gie a thing a neb, to make it pungent, 
S.B. 

Neb AND Feather, used as an ade. Com- 
pletely, from top to toe ; as, ‘‘ She’s dinkit 
Gwi neb md feather;^ Teviotd. 

[This phrase may be derived from the act of a binl 
preening itself, or from the operation of trimming an 
arrow.] 

Neb at the Ckunstanb. To one’s neb 
at the grunstane, to keep one under, or at 
hard work, S. 

Neb o’ the Mire-snipe. “ To come to the 
neb o’ the mire-snipe ;” to come to the last 
push ; S.A. 

“ There was nae time to lose — it was come fairly to 
the weft 0 * miresnipe wi’ me,” Brownie of Bodsbeck, 
i. 39. 

Neb o’ the Morning. “ That part of the day 
between daylight and sun-rising;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

This phraseolo^ seems boiTOwed from the sharpness 
of the fcak of a bird, as it follows ; “There are few 
who do not love to keep the bed until the weft gangs 
off the morning. It is when the neb is on the imrning 
that the hoar-frost is produced.” Ibid. 

To Neb, v. a. and n. 1. To bill, to caress as 
doves do, Loth. ; from neb, the beak or bill. 

Near to him let his grace of Gordon stand, 

For these two drakes may neb, go hand in hand. 

Jacobite Relics, i. 241. 

2. To scold, flyte ; generally, to miacall, q. v., 
Clydes. 

[Nebbib, adj. Sharp-tongued, snappish; good 
at or given to scolding, ibid.] 

Nebbit, part. adj. 1. Having a beak or nose, 

S. 

This tenn is frequently used in composition, as in 
Lang-nebbit, Narrow-nMit, Qiihaup^neboit, q. v* 

2. Having a hooked head. Thus Nebbed staff 
would seem to be synon. with Kebbie and 
Nibbih. 

My daddy left me gear enough, 

A couter, and an auld beam-plotigh, 

A nebbed staff, Ac. 

WiUie Winkids Testament, UenTs CcH, fj. 143. 

Neb-Cap, s. The iron used for feuciug tjie 
point of a shoe, Ettr. For. V. CAP-NBii. 

Nebsie, 8. An impudent old woman, Roxb. 

Perhaps from Neh, the nose, as in advanced liff the 
nose often becomes a marked feature, and its approxi- 
mation to the chin has sometimes ex^ed the owner to 
the imputation of sorcery. 
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[NEBIB, Nebibt, s. Bait for fishing lines, 
Shetl] 

NECE, Grand-daughter. V. Neipce. 

NECES, 8. pL Err. for NetesJ] 

** Item, ane pair of the like slevis of the sk 3 mni 8 of 
with the bord of the same,” Inventories, A. 
1561, p. 128. V. Nbtes. 

NECESSAR, adj. Necessary, S.A. Fr. 
necesaaire. “The gi’yt adois nece%%ar;^ 
Aberd. Reg. 

To NECK, OK NICK, with nay. V. Nykis. 

NECK-BREAK, ». Ruin, dcstmction. 

** Folks poring over much on the tentation is their 
neehhreah and their snare ; the man thought ay on 
these things — till he wracked his conscience oy them/’ 
W. Guthrie’s Serni., p. 14. 

The term is inverted in E. 

— 1 must 

Forsake the court ; to do’t or uo, is certain 
To me a hreak-neck. 

Shakespear^s Winter's Tale. 

[Neokin, Toying as lovers, courting : used 
also as a part^ Clydes.] 

NEOKIT, «. A tippet for a child, S. B. 
Neckatee^ E., a handkerchief for a woman's 
neck, Johns. 

NECK-VERSE, a. A cant tenn foniierly 
used by the marauders on the Border. 

Letter nor line know 1 never a one, 

Wer’t my neck-verse at Ilairibee. 

Arty of the Last Minstrel, c. i. 24. 

'^Ilairihee, the place of executing the Border 
marauders at Carlisle. The iieck-verst i%the beginning 
of the Slat psalm. Mistrere mei, &c., anciently read by 
criminals claiming the benefit of clergy,” N. ibid. 

This phrase has been common in Henry VIII. ’s time. 
Hence Tyndale says of the Homan clergy : ** But hate 
thy neyghboure as moche asthou wylt, — yea robbe hyin, 
morther hym, and then come to them and welcome. 
They halie a sanctuary for thee, to saue thee, yea and 
•0. neche uerse, if thou const 7'ede but a lytle latciily 
thoughe it be neuer so soryly, so that thou be redy to 
Teceyue the beastes marke.” Obedyenco of a Crysten 
man, F. 69, a. 

[NED, Nbid, 8 , Need, extremity of peril or 
danger, Barbour, ii. 231.] 

,[Nedlyngis, adv. Of necessity. Ibid., ix. 
' 725. V. Neidlingls.] 

Nedwatis, adv. Of necessity. V. under 
Neid.] 

• ' “ The behowis nedwayis, said the King, 

To thll thing her say thine awiss. ” 

Barbour, xix. 156, .MS. 

A.-S. neadmae, necessary. 

[Nebyt, preU Needed, was needful, Barbour, 
: iii. 692. V. Nbid.] 

[NEDDAR, Neddeb, a. An adder.] • 

[Nbddakoap, Nbddbrcap, 8 . An ill-natured, 
cross-tempered person ; generally applied 
to children.] • 


[NEDDER, Neddeuin, conj, and adj. Nei- 
ther, Biiuffs., Shetl.] 

[NEDDER, adj. Nether, inferior, lower, 
Shetl. Isl. nedri^ nedarey lower, Sw. nedrCy 
Ger. liieder.^ 

Nedmlst, adj. Undermost, lowest in situa- 
tion, S. 

A.-S. neothemest, id. from neothan, under,’ Su.-G. 
ned. 'I’his is the correlate of (ImmUt, uppermost, q. v. 
V. Neth. 

NEDEUM, 8. “ A gnawing pain,’’ Gall. 

Puir Oir 7 A*y wi' her iqjsot dhu, 

A nedcuiii gnaws her uy within. 

OalL EucycL, p. 362, 363. 

To Neoeum, V. n. To thrill with pain. ibid. 

** Wlien a corn is biting a toe grievously, that toe is 
said to be nedeuming ; ” ibid. 

C. B. enivdaw, to afilict; cniv, trouble, pain ;(■«// w/dt/, 
molesting ; monad, gnawing. 

[NEEBIN, Nodding from drowsiness, 

dosing, Shetl. Isl. hnipay to droop, hnipuni., 
to sit drooping.] 

[NEEBOR, Nkihok, s. A neighbour, com- 
panion, partner, bedfellow, husband, wife, 
West of S. ; neiper, Banffs., Aberd.] 

[Neebok, Net non, adj. Neighbouring, ad- 
joining, ibid. 

TcUm how a nochor lad cam o’er the moor 
To <lo some cnauds, and cnnvt‘y her hamo. 

Barns, Cotter's ^Saturday Night. 

[To Neeugr, Neibou, v. n. To co-operate, 
generally followed by in ; to a(‘t as partners, 
ibid.] 

[Neebouheed, Neibouiieh), 8. Neighbour- 
hood ; guid neeborheedy friendship, good 
terms, ibid ; neiperheedy Banffs., Aberd.] 

[Nekbokly, Neibokly, Neebok-like, adj. 
and adv. Neighbourly, friendly, kindly dis- 
posed ; as, “ lie’s a neehorly body,” ibid.] 

NEED-BE, 8. Necessity, expediency ; ap- 
plied to an afflictive dispensation of Provi- 
dence, and apparently borrowed from 1 Pet. 
i. 6. S. 

“ He afterwards saw a remarkable providence in it, 
and need-he for it.” Walker’s Peden, p. 69. 

NEEDLE-E’E, 8. I'hrough the Needle-dey a 
play among childi'ou, in wliich, a circle being 
formed, each takes one of his neighbours hy 
the hands, the anns, being extended ; and 
he, wlio takes the lead, passes under the 
arms of every second person, backwards and 
forwards, the rest following in tlie same 
order, while they repeat a certain rhyme, S. 

“Another game played by a number of children, 
with a hold of one another, or tickk-taiU, as it is tcch* 
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' called in Scotland, is Thromh tlu needle e'e. 

; vlTlie immemorial rhyme for this alluring exorcise is 

V this : — 

Brother Jack, if ye were mine, 

I would ^ive you claret wine ; 

Claret wine’s gude and fine — 

Tlirough the boys ? 

Jilackw. Mag.y Aug. 1821, p. 36. 

It is the same game that in R is called Tkread-the- 
Needle. 

It is played in a different manner in Teviotdale. 
Two stand together, facing each other, having thoir 
hands clinched, and lifted] above their breathy so as 
to form an arch. Under this perhaps twenty or thirty 
children pass, holding each other by their clothes. 
When all have passed save one, the arms of the two, 
like a portcullis, fall down and detain this individual 
as prisoner. He, or she, is asked in a whisper, “Will 
ye i>e Tod or Fem-huae.** If Tod is the answer, the 
person takes one side, and must wait till all are caught 
one by one. This being done, the l^'odH draw one way, 
and the Farm another, the two candidates still keeping 
hold of each other’s hands j and he, who can draw the 
other and his party to the opposite aide of the street, 
and separate their hands, gains the victory. 

This, like many of the sports of children, has an 
evident reference to a state of warfare. 

NEEDLE-FISH, «, The Shorter Pipe- 
fish. V. Stang. 

NEED-MADE-UP, adj, and ». Applied to 
any thing hastily prepared,* as immediately 
necessary, Aberd. 

NEEF, Neif, «. Difficulty, doubt. 

The staik indeed is unco great 
1 will confess alway ; — 

Great as it is, I neediia voust ; 

I’m seer 1 hue nao neef 
To get fat coil’d he eltl’d at 
By sik a mcnseless thief. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect^ p. 3. 

Seer, sui'e, Aberd. 

A.-S. naejUCf want, yiatfya^ a needy person ; Su.-G. 
navpt difficulty, strait, whence naepCiga, with diffi- 
culty ; Belg. 7iautOf narrow, strait. 

[NEEFE, Neeve, Nefp^, s. Tlie fist, Iiaiul, 
Barbour, xvi. 12D, Herd’s Ed. V. Neive.] 
[Neef-fou, Neffow, s, a liandful. V. 
aindcr Neive,] 

[NEEK-NACK, adv. Out and in, backwards 
and foi*wards, hither and thither, quickly, 
Banffs.] 

NEEMIT, Nimmet, s. Dinner ; in Loth. 
neemity in Teviotd. nimmeL 

This must be a corr. of A.-S. non^mete^ ** retectio^ 
vel prandium, a meale or bever at that time. How- 
beit of latter times noone is midday, and non^mete, 
dinner Somner. This corresponds with the Sw. 
name for dinner, middag, i.e.« mid-day or noon ; Teut. 
noen-nuielt noen-maeUtyd^ prandium. In Norfolk noou' 
ings denotes “workmen’s dinner Grose. 

NEEP,'Netp, 6. 1. The old, though now vul- 
gar, name for a turnip, S. 

“ Pulling of thair nepia.^* Aberd. Reg., A. 1638, v. 

16 . 

But he maun Imme but stocking or shoe. 

To mump his neepSf his sybows, and leeks. 

Jacobite Jlelics, i. 97. 


** Raphanus, a radish. Hapum, a neip,** Wedder- 
bum’s vocab., p. 18. 

[2. Anything ugly or ill-shaped, Banffs.] 

3. A disagreeable or ill-tempered person, ibid. 

4. A large, old-fashioned watch, Clydes. ; a 
watch, Banffs.] 

It is evidently from A.-S. naept id. rapa; perhaps 
remotely from the synon. Lat, word nap-tuh whence 
Fr. naoeaut 0. E. navew, 

[To Neep, V, a. To sBrve cattle with turnips, 
S. ; part, pr., neepiriy used also as a eJ] 

Neep-Hack, 8. 1. A pronged mattock for 
taking turnips from the ground during 
severe frost, Ang., Mearns. 

[2. A turnip-rack, from which cattle are fed 
in the fields during winter, S. neep-hack, 
Clydes.] 

I [NEEP, 8. A knoop or promontory, Shet. 
Isl. npbbay a knob, a peak, Norse, iiupy a 
promontory.] 

NE’ER-BE-LICKET, a vulgar phraseology 
equivalent to — nothing whatsoever, not a 
whit, S. 

“ I was at the search that our ^dsire, Monkbams, 
tl\at then was, made wi’ auld Rao Tull’s assistance ; 
but ne'er-ha licket could they find that was to their 
purpose.” Antiquary, i. 200. * 

Nebh-do-Good, Neeb-t>o-Gude, s. Synon. 
with Neer~do-weel, S. 

“D’ye hear what the weel-favoured [weel-faur’d] 
young gentleman says, ye drunken ne^er-do-good?'' 
Wavorloy, ii. 124. 

“ Back came the same reckless ne'er-do-gnde to 
night, i’ the very midst o’ the thunder and fire,— -to 
make a like attempt on our laird’s roost of fat capons.” 
Blackw. Mag., May 1820, p. 163. 

Ne’ek-i)0-Weel, adj. Past mending, S. 

“Eh ! seo if there isna our auld ne'er-do-weel de- 
vil’s buckie o’ a mitlier — Hegh, sirs I but we are a 
liopefu’ family, to be twa o’ us in the Guard at anco.” 
Heart M. Loth., ii. 161. 

“ Some of the ne'er-do-iveel clerks of the town were 
seen gaffawiug — with Jeauie,” &c. Provost, p. 279. 

Neerdoweil, 8, One whose conduct is 
so bad, as to give reason to think that he 
will never do loelly S. 

“ Some hae a hantla [hantle o’] fauts, ye’re only a 
ne'er doii^U;" Ramsay’s Prov., p. 63. 

NEESE, Neeze, 8 . 1. “The nose,” S. 0.., 
Gl. Picken. ^ 

[2. A sneeze, S.] » 

A.-S. Dan. naeae^ Su.-G. noeffo, id. 

To Neesb, V. n. To sneeze, S. } neezey id. 
O’l. Grose. 

A.-S. niea-an, Bel^ nies^en, Germ, nfess-en, Alem. 
niua-an, nioa^an, Su.-G. niua-a, id.; aU, as Ihre has ob- 
served, from A.-S. naeae, Su.-G. naeaa, &o., the nose, 
“the fountain of sternutation.” V. Nzis. 
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<‘Stenittto, to neke, Steniutatio, neizing** Wed- I 
derb. Vooftb., p. 19. In a later Ed., perhaps in ac- { 
commodation to the E., this is changed to and j 
mtis^ng, ! 

[Nkeshin, Snuff; neesMn-mill^ a snuff- i 
box, also called Btieechin^mill^ | 

Nbesing, Nbbshin, 8. Sneezing, S. V . the r. i 

To NEESHIN, v. n. To desiro the male, | 
S. B. V. Eassin. 

pjEEST, adj. Nearest, next. V. Neist.] j 

jNEEST, *. The least spai'k of fire, Shetl. 

^ Isl. neisti, gnmti, a spark.] 

[To Nbbsteb, V, n. To crackle, to throw off , 
sparks; also to creak, Shetl. ; part. pr. j 
neeiterin, crackling, creaking, used also as as.] 

NEET, ». A parsimonious person, a niggard, 
Aberd. 

This has been supposed to be i«orely a figurative 
use of E. nit, from its close adherence to the hair, as 
fitly transferred to one who keeps a hold of pro- 
perty. But this etymon is very doubtful. 

Neetie, adj. Avaricious, S, V. Nittie, 
where this adj. is traced to a different 
source. 1 

NEFF, e. The nave of a churcli. 

The embalmed Ixidy is yet to l)e seen, whole and 
intire, in a vault built by his grandchild King James 
VI., in the south-east comer oi the ntff oi that stately 
church which stands to this day.” Keith’s Hist., p. 
22 . 

Fr. tempUy id. For the different opinions as 

to the origin of this term, V. Ihre. 

NEFF, «. A hand, [fist ; also, a mitten.], 

^’Mantiolae, or hands.” Wedderb. Vocab., 
p. 14. 

It seems to be used for some kind of covering for 
the hands, as mitWM ; being conjoined with Manica, 
the sleeve, Sudarium, a nankin, &c., under the article, 
Be Vestibus. V. Neive, Keif. 

Nepfit, 8. A puny creature, a pigmy, S., 
pron. nyeffU. 

Most probably from neift q. one who might ho held 
in the lumd of another. Belg. nn/jc, however, signifies 
a chit. 

[Nbffou, Neffow, «. A handful, a small 
quantity, Clydes., Loth.] 

To Nefpow, e. a. 1. To take in handfuls, 
Loth., Clydes. 

2. To hancUe any animal ; as, “ Saiidio, 
cdlaol^ lay down the kitlin; ye baggit, 
ye’ll tuj^otdd a’ away, that will ye,” Roxb.; 

■ also pron. Nievfu\ Niffu. V. Neive and 
Nevel. 

To NEICH, Neych, Nierf, Nygh, Nycht, 
V, a. To approach, to come, or get 

nigh. 


The .schipnien sa IjuiuUyt war, 

Tlfat thai the achip on na iiianer 
Mycht gor to cum the wall sa iier, 

That thar lallhrig mycht neych ihartill. 

Barbour^ xvii. HO, MS. 
Tliay wor .sa ny.ss qnhan men thame uicht^ 

They .s«iueilit lyk oiiy gaittis, 

(Jhr, Kiri', st. 2. 

i.c., approached. 

But it is improperly used with t in the pres. 

Micht nane thaino note with iiiv}', nor nycht thanic 
to iioir. 

Gawau ami Ool., i. 19. 
Gif ony iii/f/h wald him nore, 
lie had tliamo robaldi.s orero 
With a ruyiie. 

JloiUitie, iii, ‘21. 


The phrase is used by 11. Bruime, p. 41 — 



Also by Minot — 

Wight men of the west 
Neyhed tham m’rr. 

p. 4t). 

I ne wist where to eat, iie at wliat place, 

And it nighed iiyc the none, and with Nedo I met. 

!*. Plunghman, Fol. 111. b. 

i.e., “and I was in want.” 

“And whanne ho had entrid into Cafernaum, tlie 
centuricn neigh ede to him,” Wiclif, Matt. 8. 

Neighet Chaucer, id. 

“To nigh a thing, to bo close to it, to touch it. 
North.” Gl. Grose. 

“I nyghCf 1 drawe nero to a thing.” Palsgr. 11. iii. 
F. 306, ‘ 

Moc8-(t. neguh’jan, A.-S. nehiv-an, Su.-G. nna, naek- 
aatf Alem. nach nn, Genii, nah-en, Belg. nak-tu, id. 
Isl. na, to touch. As the v, literally signifies to como 
nigh, Ihre derives it from the prep, naa, prope ; as 
Schilter from Alom. nah, id. Otfnd, nahda imo, ap- 
propinquavit ei. 


NEID, Neide, 5. Necessity. 0 neide, of 
necessity. Moat o neide, must needs. 

0 der Wallace, wimpiliill was stark and stur, 

Tliow most u neide in lu'esoune till eiuliir. 

Wallace, ii. 207, MS. 


[Neii>, adj. Needful, of necessity, Barbour, 
X. 57 G, 39.] 

[To Neid, V. a. To need, ibid., xiii. 46.] 
[Neii>-be, 5 . V. Nked-be.] 

Neid-Fire, Neid-Fyre, s. 1. “Tlie lire 
produced by the friction of two pieces of 
wood,” S. Gl. Conipl., p. 357, 358. 

The following extract contains so distinct and inter* 
csting an account of this very ancient superstition, as 
used in Caithness, that my readers, I am persuaded, 
would scarcely forgive me did I attempt to abridge it : 

“ In those days, [1788] when the stock of any con- 
siderable farmer was seized with the murrain, he would 
send for one of the chairm-doctors to superintend the 
raising of a need-Jire. It was done by friction, thus ; 
upon any small island, where the stream of a river or 
bum ran on each side, a circular bootli was erected, of 
stone and turf, as it could be had, in which a semicir- 
cular or highland couple of birch, or other hard wood, 
was set ; and, in short, a roof closed on it. A straight 
pole was set up in the centre of this building, the upper 
end fixed by a wooden pin to the top of the couple, 
and the lower end in an oblong trink in the earth or 
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boor ; and lastly, another pole was set across horizon- 
tally, having l)oth ends tax^ered, one end of which was 
Banx)orted in a hole in the side of the f)erpendicular 
pole, and the other end in a similar hole in the couple 
leg. The horizontal stick was called the auger, having 
four short arms or levers fixed in its centre, to work 
it by ; the building having been thus finished, as man^ 
men as could be collected in the vicinity, (being di- 
vested of all kinds of metal in their clothes, &c.), 
would set to work with the said auger, two after two, 
constantly timiing it round by the arms or levers, and 
others occasionally dri\’ing wedges of wood or stone 
behind the lower end of the upright pole, so as to 
press it the more on the end of the auger : by this 
constant friction and pressure, the ends of tlie au- 
ger would take fire, from wliich a fire would be in- 
stantly kindled, and thus the needfire would be ac- 
complished. The fire in the fanner^s house, &c., was 
immediately aueiiched with water, a fire kindled from 
this needfire^ noth in the fann-hoiiso and offices, and 
the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new and 
sacred fire, which preserved them from the murrain. 
So much for superstition. — It is lianded down by tra- 
dition, that the ancient Druids superintended a similar 
ceremony of raising a sacred fire, annually, on the fii'st 
day of May, That day is still, both in tfio Gaelic and 
Irish dialects, called Ld-heal-tln^ i.c., the day of Baal’s 
fire, or the fire dedicated to Baal, or the Sun.” Agr. 
Surv. Caithn., p, 200, 201. 

**It is very probable,” says Borlasc, **that the 
Tin-egirif or forced fire, not long since used in the Isles 
as an antidote against the plague^ or murrain in cattle, 
is the remainder of a Druid custom.” Antiq. of 
Cornwall, j)* 130. He then quotes Martin, who gives 
the following account of it : — 

** The inhabitants here did also make use of a fire 
called Tin-Eijint i.e., a forced fire, or fire of necessity, 
which they used as an antidote against the plague, 
or murrain in cattle ; and it w'as perform’d thus : all 
the fires in the parish were extinguish’d, and then 
cighty-ene married men, being thought the necessary 
number for ellecting this design, took two great 
planks of wood, and nine of ’em were cmxdoy’d by 
turns, who by their repeated elTorts nibbed one of the 
]danks against the other until the heat thereof pro- 
duced fire ; and from this forc’d fire each family is 
supply’d with new fire, which is no sooner kindled 
than a pot full of water is quickly set on it, and after- 
wards sprinkled upon the xieoplc infected with the 
I)lague, or u^ion the cattle that have the murrain. 
And this tliey all say they find successful by experi- 
ence : it was practis’d on tlie main land, opriosite to j 
the south of Skie, within tliese thirty yeara.’^ Descr. | 
Western Islands, p. 113. 

As the Romans believed that the extinction of tlio 
perpetual fire of Vesta, whether this proceeded from 
carelessness or any other cause, was a certain prognos- 
tic of some great public calamity, it w*as not deemed 
lawful to rekindle it in auy way but by Ntidfire, The 
ceremony was performed in the same manner as that 
described above. The Vestal Virgins kept boring at a 
w^ooden table, till it caught fire. V. Fest. vo. Jfjnis, 
iSimplicius, an ancient philosopher, gives an account 
of the process in language perfectly analogous to that 
used in the definition of our term. Ignem e ligiiis 
excutiunt, alterum lignbniih, tanquam terebram, in 
altero circumvertentes. In Aristot. de Ccelo, iii., We 
learn from Plutarch, that among the Greeks, if the 
sacred fire was extinguished, it might not be rekindled 
from auy ordinary fire, but by means of vessels made of 
tiles in which they collected the rays of the sun, as in 
a focus. V. Pitisc. Lex. vo. Ifinis, p. 307. Macrobius 
informs us, that, although this sacr<^ fire had not gone 
out, it was annually extinguished, and rekindled on 
the first day of March, which was with the Romans 


the first day of the year. For the use of Neid-fire^ or 
forced fire as a charm for curing cattle, V, Black- 

SPAUL. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Alem. notfyr^ 
nof^eur, id. coactus ignis fricando; Qerm. nodtfyr, 
ignis sacrileguB. In a council held in the time of Charle- 
magne, A. 742, it was ordained that every Bishop 
should take care that the people of God should not 
observe Pagan rites, — sive iilos sacrilegos ignes, quos 
Notfm'es vocant; — *'or make those lacrile^ous fires, 
which are called Notfyrc»,'* Capitular. Karloman, o. 
5. In the Indiculm of SuperotmoniB a/nd Pcbyan RUea 
made by the S 3 mod Liptinens., the following title is 
found ; De igne fricato, de ligno, id est, No^yr, V. 
Schilter, p. 641. It is also written Nedfreo, and 
Eedfri, 

Lindonbrog, in liis Gl., thus explains the remains 6f 
this superstition; **The peasants in many places of 
Germany, at the feast of St. John, bind a rope around 
a stake drawn from a he<lge, and dri^ it hither and 
thither, till it catches fire. This they carefully feed 
with stubble and dry wooil heaped together, and they 
^rea<l the collected ashes over their pot-herbs, con- 
mling in vain superstition, that ^ this means they 
can drive away canker-worms. They ther^ore call 
this Nodfeur^ q. necessary fire^ 

Spolrnan thinks that the first syllable is from A. -8. 
neoa^ olisequium ; and thus that nodfyres were those 
made for doing lionmye to the heathen deities. 

It is the opinion of Wachter, tliat this received its 
name from some kind of calamity, for averting which 
the superstitious kindled such a fire. For not signifies 
calamity. 

But the most natural, as well as the best authen- 
ticateil, origin of the woixl, is that found in the In- 
dicnlus referred to above. It seems properly to sig- 
nify forced fire. Before oliserving that our ^nn 
had auy cognates, it had occuiTeu to me, tliat it 
must be from A. -8. nyd, force, and fyr, fire ; and that 
this idea was confirmed from tlie circumstances of a 
similar composition axipearing in a variety of A.-S. 
words. Thus, nyd-narne signifies taking by violence, 
rapine ; nydd-haemed, a rape ; nyd-yild, one who pays 
against his will. 

. Fires of the same kind, Du Cange says, are still 
kindled in France, on the eve of St. John’s day ; vo. 
Eedfri. 

These fires were condemned as sacrilegious, not as if 
it bad been thought that there was any tning unlawful 
in kindkug a fire in this manner, but because it was 
kindled with a superstitious design. 

2. Si)ontancous ignition, S. 

“Quheii the bischop of Camelon was doand diu 3 m 6 
seruice in his pontifical, his staf tuk neid fyre, and 
inycht nocht be slokyunit quhil it wes resoluit to' 
nocht.” Bellend. Cron., B. x. c. 12. Lituus — repente 
igne corroptuB, Boeth. 

** In Louthiane, Fiffe & Angus, grene trois & oomis 
tuk neid fifre.^* Ibid., B. xii. c. 12. Sponte incensae, 
Boetli. 

Thisris obviously an oblique use of the word; as 
denoting fire not kindled by ordinary means, ^th 
senses refer to wood as taking fire of itself ; alib<iugh 
the one supposes friction, the other does noti 

3. ^^Neidfire is used to express — also thfe phos- 
phoric light of rotten wood/^ Gl. Compl., 
p. 357, 358. 

4. It is likewise used as signifying beacon^ S. 

Tlie ready page, with hurried hand, 

• Awak’d the medfre's alumbering brand, 

And ruddy blushed the heaven : 
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For a sheet of ihuae, fh>iu the turret high, 

Waved like a blood-ilag on the sky, 

All flaring and \meven. 

Xay ^ the Last Minstrel ^ c. Hi. st. 29. 
beacon/’ N. This is an improper and 
very oblique sense. 

Neidfobsb, d. Necessity. On neidforsey of 
necessity. 

** But Morpheus, that slepye ^de, assailyeit al my 
membris, anae oppressit my dul melancoliua nature, 
quhilk gart al iny spreitis vital andc animal be cum 
impotent k paralitio : quhar for on neid forse^ 1 vas 
constrenyeit to be his sodiour.” Compl. S., p. 105. 

“For emphasis, two words are united which have 
the same meaning, though one of them is derived from 
the ^xon, and the other from the French. A.-S. 
nead and neod^ vis. Fr./orce, vis.” Gl. Uompl. 

The A. *8. word, however, in its various fonns, )iead^ 
neodt nidt nyd, primarily signifies necessity. The term 
therefore properly denotes one species of necessity, that 
arising from foi*ce. 

Neidlingis, cuIv, Of necessity. 

Your joly wo neUllingis moist I endite. 

Doug. Virgil, Prol. 93. 9. 

A.-S. neadling, nedlina, nydling, denotes one who 
serves from necessity ; also a violent person, one who 
uses compulsion. But the term is apparently formed 
fixim the B, and termination lingis, q. v. 

[Neidna, Needna. Need not ; is or are not 
necessary, S,] 

[Neid-way, adv. Of necessity, Barbour, 
xlx. 156; neidwaisy necessarily, V. 242. 
Skeat’s Ed.] 

To NEIDNAIL, v, a, 1. To fasten securely 
by nails which are cliuclied, S. 

This term is used figuratively by Niniano Winyet. 

“Ye yourself, brother, of your magnificence ami 
liberal hand, hes oppinit the yettis of hevin to the 
faythful Fatheris, afore our Smviour, be his detlie, 
resurrection, and glorious asoensioun, liad nreparit 
thairto this way to man ; and utheris your scoleris, yo 
kiiaw, mair cruelie hes in thare imaginatioun cloisit up, 
elotit, and neidmdU the samin yettis of our heretage 
(albeit now alrady opponit to the just) <pihill the latter 
day of all.” Fourscoir Tlire Quostionis, Keith’s Hist., 
App., p. 255. 

2, A window is said to be neidnaiPd, wlien it 
is so fixed with nails in the inside tliat the 
sash cannot be lifted up, S. This is an 
improper sense. 

This term might seem literally to signify, mtikd from 
neceBiUy, But it appears to have been orimnally 
^non. with roove, E. rivet, Sw. net-nagla still signi- 
fii^ to chnoh or rivet. The first part of the ^orcl may 
therefoM be the same with naed-a, id. clavi cuspidem 
retundere ; i.e*, to roove a nail. 

NEII\ Difficulty, Aberd. 

Wow, sirs ! whan I first fill'd the tack 
Of Mains of Mennie, 

The farmers had nae neif to mak 

An orrow penny. • 

IV. Leattie's Tales, p. 10. 

V. 

To NE^FAR, v. a. To excliange. y. 
under Neivb. 


NEIGIIBOUR-LIKE, adj. 1. Resembling 
those around us, in manners, in appearance, 
or in moral conduct, S. 

2. Often implying the idea of assimilation in 
criminality, S. 

— “ If yo gio me an order for my foes upon tliat 
money — I dare say Glossiii will make it forthcoming — 
I ken something about an escape from Kllangowan — 
aye, aye, he’ll uo glad to carry me thi'ough, and be 
neUjhhoardike.'' Guy Maunoring, iii. 85. 

An old crabl)ed fellow, who nad been attending a 
meeting of creditors, when going home, was over- 
heard by a friend pouring out curses by himself, 
without any restraint, on some unknown culprit. 
“Who is this,” said the other, “who has so deeply 
inj ured you now ?” “ N obody , ” replied he, “ has in j nred 
me. But I am just thinking of the greatest rascal in 
the universe.” “Who can this be?” rejoined his 
friend. “It is that scoundrel Neighhour-Hke,'' said 
he, “who has ruined more than all other rascals put 
togetlier. ” 

NEIGRE, Nf:eger, a. A term of reproach, 
S. borrowed from Fr. niyrey a negro. 
NEIP, 8, A turnip. V. Neep. 

NEIPCE, Nece, 8, A graiid-daugliter. 

“The like is to be vnderstoo<l of ane Neipce, or 
Neipce.8, ane or maa, begotten be the eldest sonne 
alrcadio deceased,# qu ha suld be preferred to their 
father lu’other, anent the succession of their Oudschirs 
heritage ; except special provision of tailyio be matle 
in favours of the aires mani.” 8kcne, Verb. Sign. vo. 
Emga, Sign. L. 3. 

For I the m>.ce of inychty Dardamis, 

Ami ^lulc <lochtir viito tiic blissit Vojjus, 

Of Mirmkloucs the realuie sal neucr hehahl. 

Ihmg, Virgil, 64, .53. 

As far as I have observed, Skene still uses imee for 
grand-daughter, thus translating neplis in the Lat. V . 
Keg., Maj. B. ii., c. 23, s. 3, c. 32, by mistake 
numbered as 33, also c. 33. 

The origin is undoul)tedly neptls, which was used 
by the Homans to denote a grand-daughter only, 
while the language remained in its purity. Spartiaii 
seems to have been among tlie first who applied the 
tenn to a brother’s daugliter. Adrain., p. 2, B. On 
this word the learned Casaiibon says ; Juris auctoribiis 
et vetustioribus Latinis nepos cst tantum, o cKyovoi, 
filii aut filiae uatus. Posterior aetas produxit \'Oois 
usum ad natos fratre aut sororc ; quain 

Bolam vocis ejus notionem, vernaculus sermo iioster et 
Italicus aguoscunt. Not. in Spart., p. 6. 

There seems to be no term, in the Goth, dialects, 
denoting a grand-daughtor, which resembles the Lat. 
A.-S. lujl, however, a niece, is cvi<lently from neptis. 
For by Aclfric it is written neptis, which he explains, 
brother dodder vol amter dohter, GL, p. 75. Germ. 
nifi, nidd, a niece. A.-S. and Alem. nijl also signifies 
a step-daughter. Moes.-G. nithjio, a relation ; C. B. 
nith, a niece. Both these Wachter, (vo, Nidd), derives 
from Goth, nid, genus, propago ; observing that hence 
the terra not only, bore the sense of nepiis^'iVLt denoted 
relations of every kind. To this ori^n he refers Isl. 
nkiur, filius, nidiungar, postcri, nUlin, cognatio nepo- 
tum, nidiar m'f, haereclitas quae transit ad proximos 
adscendeiitea et collaterales. Seren. views nvlur, do- 
orsum, as the origin of tlie tenns last mentioned, as 
referring to property whicli descends, 

NEIPER, 8. A prov. corr. of neighbour, S.B. 

Well, neiper, Ralph replies, I ken that ye 
Had aye a gueeJ and .sound advice to gee. 

liosss Uelenore, p. 91. 
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■ fJ^ElPERHEED, 8. Neighbourhood ; with adj. 
gjiieedy friendship; with adj. ill or had^ en- 
mity, Banffs.] 

Neipekty, b . 1. Partncrsliip, companionship, 
Aberd. 

[2. The embrace of the sexes in generation, 
Banffs.] 

To NEIR, Neue, v. a. To approach ; also, 
to press hard upon. 

Bot than tlie swypper tiiskaTid hound assayia 
And mi'is fast, ay reddy hyni to Iiyiit. 

iXmg. Virgily 439, 30. 

Teut. naeder^en, 0. Fland. naers-en. Germ. naher-7i, 
propinquare. 

[Neik, ad)’. Near, close, niggardly; closely 
connected ; the left, S. V . Near.] 

[Neiu, aeZv. Clean, closely; sparingly, nig- 
gardly ; exactly, exactingly.] 

[Neir-«y, NEiR-TiL,p*ejo. Near to, S. V. 
under Ner.] 

[Netr-by, Neir-han’, Neir-hand, adv. 
Nearly, almost, S. V. uildcr Ner.] 

[Neir-bludit, adj. Closely-related, S. V. 
under Nek.] 

[Neir-cut, 8, A shorter road, way, or 
method than the usual one, S.] 

[Neir-han, Neir-hand, prep. Near, close 
to. V. under Ner.] 

[Neir-sichtit, Neir-sigiited, adj. V. 
under Ner.] 

NEIRS, Neres, s. p>h The kidneys, S. corr. 
eirs. 

I trow Smetam Ecch'siam ; 

Bot iiocht in thir Bist-liops nor freirs, 

Qiihilk will, for purging of thir neirs^ 

Sard up the ta raw and ilown the uther, 

Lindsay's iS. P. ii. 234. 

Thaht I Buppose, should be read for thir. 

“ Laborat nephritide, he hath the gravel in the ncirs." 
AVedderb. Vocab., p. 19. 

“O.E. A^ct^. Ren.*’ Prompt. Parv. 

Isl. nyniy Su.-G. niurey Teut. ?derf, reii, niereti, reiies. 

NEIS, Nes, s. The nose. Si ^ 

Of brokaria and sic haudry how suld I write ? 

Of quham the filth stynkejlth in God die net's. 

thug, yiryily Prol. 96, 52. 

— “Hir M^estie gat sume releif, quhilk lestit quhill 
Furisday at Ten houris at evin, at quhilk tyme hir 
Majestie swounit agane, and failyiet in hir sicht, hir 
feit and liir mis was cauld, quhilkis war liandlit be 
exti'emo rubbing, drawing, and utheris cureis, be the 
siiace of four houris, that na creature culd iiidure gryter 
paine.** Lett. B. of Ross to Abp. of Glasgow, Keith’s 
Hist. App. p. 134. 

A.-S. mesBy nesCy Su.-G. naesay Alem. naaa, Isl. 
noo8^^ iiasus. V. Nease. 


Neis-Tuyrle, Nes-Th^yll, «. Nostril, S. 

Vntill Eneas als thare Prince absent 
Ane rial chare richely arrayit he sent, 

With twa Sterne steals therin yokit yfiere, 

Cumniyn of the kynd of heuinlye hors were, 

At thare tieis thyrles the fyre fast snering out 

Doug. VirgUy 215, 33. 

Out of the nes-thryllya twa, 

The rod bliiid bryatyd owt. 

WynUnvny vii. 8. 455. 

** Eftir this the minister takis his spattel and vnetis 
the bamis neyathirles and the eiris, to si^fie, that a 
cliristin man suld haue ane sweit savoir, that is to say, 
ane gud name and fame that he may be callit a gud 
christin man, k also that he haie alwais his eiris oppiii 
to heir the word of God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catecn., 
Fol. 130 b, by mistake printed as 131. 

A.-S. naee-thyrlu, pi. from naeae, and thyrl, S., thh'ly 
foramen. 

[Nei8-wise, adj. 1. Having or pretending 
to have acute smell, S. 

2. Metaph., quick in perception, far-seeing, S. 

3. With negative it implies ignorant, in the 
dark ; as, “ I didna mak him new-trwe,” 1 
did not enlighten him, I kept him in the 
dark. V. Nosewiss.] 

NEIST, Nayst, Nest, Niest, adj. Nearest, 
next, S. neiaty Westmo^l. 

Destyn^ swa wad hym ayre 
Til Conrade this Emperoure, 

And til hym hys neyst successoure. • 

WyntcwTiy vi. 13. 236. 
Ah chequer’d life !— Ae day rives joy, 

The niest onr hearts maim bleed. 

Rainaay^s Poamsy i. 180. 

A.-S. neahaty Su.-G. Dan. naeat, Belg» TMoaty Germ. 
nachate, Pers. na^y id. V. Nb. 

Neist, Neyst, prep. Next. 

Benedict neyst that wyf 
Twa yhero rape wos in hys lyf. 

Wyntovmy vi. 6. 37. 

Neist, adv. Next, S. 

A meaner phantom tieist with meikle dread, 

Attacks with senseless fear the weaker head. 

Ramsay's Poemsy i 66. 

[Neistmost, Neistmest, adj. Next; the 
next, S.] 

NEITIIERS, Netiibrins, adv. Neither, 
Renfr. 

Their auld forefathers, 

Wha war nae blocks at dressin* neUkeriy 
Wad ran as lang as they had sight 
"To seen their sons in sio a plight. 

PichmU Poem, 1788, i>,*«l. 

NErVE, Next, «. 1. Tlie fist, S. A. Bor. 
mm, pi. neiffis, nevys, newyt, fmoffya. 

Anil now his handis raxit it euery atede, 

Hard on the left Tie^was the scharp stele hede. 

Dong. VirgUy 896, 87. 

* And nevys that stalwart war and squeu*, 

That wont 'to spayn gret speris war, 

Swa spaynyt arts, that men mycht se 
Foil oft the hyde leve on the tre. 

• Jktr5our,iiL 681. 

In MS. netcys. 
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Thar mycht meu se men ryve thair har : 

And comonnly knychtis ^et full sar, 

And their newffys of sam^ dryve, 

And as woud men thair cfathye ryve. 

Ibid., XX. 257, MS. 

The fine for “ ane straik with the steiked neif,** 
i.e., a stroke with the closed fist, was twelve pennies, 
or one penny Sterling. Reg. Maj., B. iv., c. 42, § 16. 

Skin in blypes came haurlin 
Aff’s nieves that night. 

Bums, iii. 136. 

TofcM the nieve, to clinch the fist. He wadtfd his 
nkve in my face^ S, He threatened to strike me with 
his fist, S. B. 

2. Hand to nieve, familiarly hand and glove, 

S. 

They baith g4ed in, and down they sat, 

Ana, hUTid to nieve, began to chat. 

R. Gallinoay'a Poenis, p. 134. 

Isl. hneji, hneif, Su. -G. knaef, now naefwe, 
Dan. naeve, ne/ve, id. Ihro seems to think that 
the word may be derived from huxe, which anciently 
denoted any knot or folding of a joint, in the 
human body, or otherwise. Thus IcTwfve is defined 
by G. Andr., pugnus, manus comnlicata. This idea 
is much confirmed by the use of Isl. hnue, which 
not only signifies the space between two joints, in> 
temodium dimtorum a tergo palmae, but also, a knot, 
a clue, a globe, nodus, glomus, globus, G. Andr., p. 
118 . 

This word does not ^pear in A. -8., or in any of the 
Germ, dialects of th^||Mhic. Fyste or faust was the 
term they used in tnlMjEie sense, whence K. fist. 

It is used, however, Sbakspoare, who 2 >roba)>ly 
knew it to be a North country word. In some edi- 
tions it is written neafe, in others ne'^f. 

Give me thy neafe, Monsieur Mustardseed. 

Midsummer N. Dream. 

Sweet knight, I kiss thy wci/ K. Uenry IV, 

Neivepu’, Nieveeu’, Neffow, 8. 1. A 

handful, as much as can be held in the fist; 
of teu neffow^ as a neffow of meal ; neifejuU^ 
id., A. Bor. 

A nUvefu* o* meal, or a gowpen o" aits, — 

Wad hae made him as hlythe as a beggar could he. 

Jamimm's Poimlar Ball., i. 301. 
Tho’ here they scrape, an squeeze, an’ growl, 

Their worthless ni&oefu' of a soul 
May in some future carcase howl, 

The forest’s fright. 

Bums, iii. 246. 

2. A small quantity of any dry substance 
composed of various parts; as, “a neffow 
o* woo,” i.e., wool, Clydes. 

3. Any person or thing very small and puny, 
ibid, 

4. Used metaphorically and contemptuously 
to denote what is comparatively little, or of 
no value. 

5. Applied to a death’s-hold of what is viewed 
fits worthy of grasping. 

O wae ba to the hand whilk drew na the glaive, 

And cowed nae the rose frae the cap o’ the brave ; 

To hae tbri’en *mang tlie Southron as Scotsmen aye 
tbrave, 

Or *tadn a bloody neivefu* o* fame to the grave. * 

Lament L, MalxioeU, Jacobite Relics^ ii. 234. 

VOL. III. 


The S. phrase, nefiou o’ meal, is perfectly Analogous 
to Su.-G. ruiefwe miol, tantum farinae, quantum mami;, 
coiitinere possis. But Ihre observes that the aiMUentS; 
always said, na^we full. This evidently corresponds 
to the origin of our word ; mif and fow or full. 
Wideg. gives Sw. en naefwe, and en naefwe ful, as 
syiion., for “a handful.” 

Nivvil, s. The same, only differently pro- 
nounced, S. B. 

[To Neivefu’, Neiffou, Neffow, v. a. To 
deal out in handfuls, S.] 

Neivie-Nicknack, s. “A fire-sulo game; 
a person puts a little trifle, such as a 
button, into one hand, shuts it close, thi‘ 
other hand is also shut; then they are 
whirled round and round one another, — 
before the one who intends to guess which 
hand the prize is in;” Gall. Eiicycl. 

While the fists are whirled, the following lines are 
reiieated, according to the Gallovidian form ; 

Nr.hie, Neivie, nick, nack, 

Wliat ano will yo take ? 

Tho rigid or tho wrang ; 

Guess or it he lang. 

IMot awa uiul plan ; 
ril cheat ye gif I can. 

[The Ayrshire ffirin, however, is — 

N eerie, neerie, nick, nack, 

Whilk han’ will ye tak ; 

Tak the riclit or tak the wrang 
I’ll beguilt: yo gif 1 can.] 

“ * He is a (lucer aiild cull. — lie gave me half a crown 
yince, and forbade me to play it awa’ at pitch and 
toss.’ ‘And you disoheycu him, of course f' ‘Na — I 
played it awa’ at Jicevie-ncevic-nick-nack.''* St. Ronan, 
lii. 102. 

“ It would, porhajis, be in vain now to exi)ect — that 
a gambler at cards or dice sboiihl stoj) the ruin of liis 
ow n or of another’s fortune, by playing at nivy-nick-naek 
or pitch, and toss," Ac. Blackw. Mag., Aug. 18‘21, p. 37. 

It is a kind of lottery ; and seems to have been of 
French origin, Rabelais mentions A la nirnotpie, as 
one of the games jdayed by Gargantua. This is ren- 
dered by Urquhart, Niiunlvhiack. Transl., p. 94. 'rhe 
first jiart of the word sc.ems to bo from Ntxve, the fist 
being cinjdoyed in tho game. Shall we view nick as 
allied to the E. v. signifying “ to touch luckily ?” 

Nevel, Nevell, Newel, s. A blow with 
the fist, S, 

W'i' nevels T’ln ainaist fawn faint, 

My chafts are dung a char. 

liamsafs Poems, i, 260. 

Tho’ some wi’ itewels had sare snouts, 

A’ bygones were neglected. 

A, FicoVs Poems, 1739, p. 76. 

To Nevel, Neveli., Naveix, Neffee, v. a. 
1. To strike or b6at with the fists, S. 

Indeid thow sail heir mee a bevoll, 

With my neives I sal tho nawll. 

Philolus, S. P. R.y iii. 49. 
The weaver gao him sturdie blows, 

Till a’ his sides war nefcelVd. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Poems, ii. 163, 

Noll acknowledges the same root. To this also 
we may perhajjs trace Knnse, Know, and Qnidge, q. v. 

2. To take a hold with the fist, to take a 

W 2 
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handful of anything, S. When used in 
this sense, it is pron. nejffle, 

Isl. hnyf-a^ id. pugno prendo, from Imefe^ the flat. 
Su.-G. hnuff-ay pu^is impetere, naefs-a, id. 

As neme is usecf as a s., its derivative nevd is also 
used as a V., Yorks. 

She’ll deal her neaves about her, I hear tell, 

Nean’s yablo to abide her crueltio ; 

She’ll nawnoe and 'tievc.l them without a cause, 

She’ll iiiacke them late their teeth naunt in their 
hawse. 

yNaxope and Nevill, is to beat and strike;” Gl. 
ibid. Ik)th terms seem to have the common ori^n 
given under Neive, But nawpe is immediately allied 
to Isl. kneppif pello violenter propulso ; G. Andr., p. 
116, 117. Neyve is used for the fist, Laucaah. 

To knead well ; to leave the marks of the 
knuckles on bread, Ayrs. 

Thick neveVt scones, beer-meal, or pease,— 

IM rather hae — 

Than a’ their fine blaw-flums o’ teas. 

That grow abroad. 

Picken's Poems ^ 1788, p. 63. 

4. To pommel, to beat with any kind of instru- 
ment ; used improperly, Ayrs. 

When wc came to the spot ; it was just a yird toad, 
and the laddie weans mveUed it to death with stones, 
before I could persuade them to give over.” Annals 
of the Parish, p. 104. * 

NeVelling, Neffelling, 8. Fisticuffs, 
striking with the fist or folded hand, S. 

— “Fra glouniiiig thay came to schouldring, from 
schouldring they went to bufFetis, and fra dry blawis 
be iieiihs ami nevcUinfj,'^ Knox’s Hist., p. 61, N. 2, 
Sign. It is nefeliiiKj in 1x)th MSS. 

To Neiffar, Niffek, v. a. 1. To exchange 
or barter; properly, to exchange what is held 
in one fist, for what is held in another, q. 
to pass from one neive to another, S. 

“I know if we had wit, and knew well that ease 
slayeth us fools, we would desire a market where we 
might barter or niffer our lazy ease with a profitable 
cross.” Rutherford’s Lett., V. 1, ep. 78. 

Stand youd, proud czar, T wadna fame 
With tnoe, for a* thy furs and paugbty name. 

liainsay's Pocim^ iu 322. 
Wa is me 1 quhat mercat hatli sebo maid ! 

How neyffarit be parentis twa 
Ilyr bliss for bale, my luve for feid. 

Jamieson's Popular ii. 322. 

— “Confessis — that he staw [stole] ane m'ay staig 
of twa year old from James Weir at Carlok ; — and 
that he nifferit that staig with ano John Buchaiinan,” 
&c. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 447. V. Neive. 

2. To higgle, South of S. 

“ Weel, Ratcliflfe, I’ll no *i$«nd n\ffering wi* ye ; ye 
ken the way that favour’s got^ in my office ; ye maun 
be usefu’.” Heart M. Loth., 1i. 86. 

This is an oblique sense of the v. d., as people often 
higgle in bartering. 

NeiiIfer, Niffer, 8. A barter, an exchange, 

S. 

Ye see your state wi’ theirs compar d, 

And shudder at the niffer. 

Burns^ ili. 114. 

Niffbring, i.e.. The act of bartering. 


“ I should make a sweet bartering and niffer ing, and 
give old for new, if 1 could shuffle out self, and 
substitute Christ my Lord in place of myself.” 
Rutherford’s Lett., F. i., ep. 37. 

To NEK, V. a. To prevent receiving check, 
“ a term at chess, when the king cannot bo 
guarded;” Eamsay. 

Under cure I gat slk chek, 

Quhilk I miclit noeht remuif nor neh, 

But eyther stall or mait. 

Cherrie and Stae, st. 16. 
Perhaps from Su.-G. ne^-a, to refuse. 

[To NEK, Neck, v, a. To toy as lovers, to 
court ; part. pr. neckin, nekkin^ used also as 
a 8. Clydes.] 

[Nekbanb, 8. Neck-bone, Barbour, i. 218.] 

[Nekkyt, adj. Having a covering for tho 
neck. Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 146. 
Dickson.] 

[Nbkledderis, «. pL Neck-leathers for 
draught horses. 

“Item, [the viij day of September, 1496], fora quhit 
hydo to be brestledderis and nekledderU to hamys, - • 
xvj s.” Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 293. Dickson. 

This was for the horses oLtbe King’s “arfatory,” 
then lying at Leith.] 

To NELL, V. n. To Nell and Talk, to talk 
loudly, loquaciously, and frivolously, Clydes. 
Now and Talk, synon. Hence, “a nellin 

talkr 

Probably from E. knell; A.-S. cnylUan, to ring. 
Perhaps the word ax>pear8 in its primary sense in Im. 
knalUat fuste tundere, to beat with a rope. 

NELL, Nelly, «. Abbrev. of Helen, S. 

[NEMMYT, part. pa. Named, appointed, 
Barbour, viii. 215. A.-S. nemnan, to name, 
call, call by name.] 

NEPIS, pi. Turnips. V. Neep. 

NEPS, 8. The abbrev. of Elspeth or Elizabeth. 

NEPUOY, Nepot, N^iphoy, Nephew, Nb- 
vo, Nevw, Newu, a. 1. A grand-son. 

The hcldare douchtyr yhoure modyre bare ; 

My modyr hyre syster wes yhoungare j 
To the stok I am swa Newu. 

Prone wu yhe ar. 

New) for til have wudon, 

Is nowthir brodyr na syster sone ; 

Bot fra the stok down ewynlykly 
Discendaud peraownys lynealy 
In the tothir, or the thryd gre, 

Neivu, or Pronevru suld be : 

As for til call the swne swne, 

[Or] the dowchtrys swa to be dwne, 

Hyr swne may be cald Newu : 

* This is of that word the wertu. 

* Wyntown, viii. 8. 35. Ill, 5cc. 

“ Failyieng sonnes and dattobters, — ^the rioht of suc- 
cession perteinis to the Nepuoy or Neii^, gotten vpon 
the sonne or the dauchter.” Skene Verb. Sign^ to. 
Bneya. 
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Urry and Tyrwhitt' refer to Chaucer’s Iiegend of 
Good viromen (v. 26^8) in proof that it denotes a 
grandson. Bnt there it undoubtedly signifies nephew. 

“ We ar faderis, ye our sonnis, your sonnis ar our 
nepotU.** Bellend. Cron., B. i., Fol. 0, b. 7, a. 

.*^.Some alled^s the after-borne sonne to be mair 
riohteous aire, then the Nephoy,'' Reg. Maj., B. ii., 
c. 8. 2. Ntph£,Wy ibid., o. 25, s. 3. 

Bot, lo, Panthus slipnit the Grekis speris— 

Harliug him eftir his iittUl 

Doitg. Virgil^ 49, 61. 

Lat. nepos, a grandson. V. Neifce. 

**The King beand deceist, his eldest sone, or hi.s 
eldest nepote, — sail succeid to the crown. The nepotc 
gottin be the King’s sone sail bo preferrit to the nepote 
gottin on the King’s doohter.” Auld Lawis, Balfour’s 
Fract., p. 682. 

It is evident that this sense, in relation to a grand- 
son, was given to the term, not only by ordinary 
writers, and individual lawyers, but legally admitted 
in the supreme courts of the nation. 

** Anent the summondis maid be Johiie Carlile apoun 
Gawin of Johnestouno, nevo & are [heir] of vmquhile 
Gavin of Johnestouno, to here lettrez docernit to dis- 
trenye him, his landis & gudis for the soume of an hun- 
dreth merkis recoucrit of before apoun his said gnmt- 
8chir* Bath the saidis partiis beand personaly present, 
the said Gawin denyit that he wes are to his said grant- 
scAir,** Ao. Act. Bom. Cone., A. 1494, p. 368. 

2. A great ’grandson. 

Thus Venus is introduced as saying to Jupiter. 

Buffer that ying Hiscaneus mot bo 

Sauff fra all wappinnis, and of perrellis fre.; 

And at the leist in this ilk mortall stryffe 
Suliir thy neuo to remane alyffS. 

Bowy. Virgil, 814, 12. 

3. Posterity, lineal descendants, although 
remote. 


The mene sessoun this Anchises the prince— 

Gan rekin, and behald ententfully 
Alhale the nowmer of his genology. 

His tendir nevois and posterity, 

Thare fatis, and thare lortouns every gre. 

Doug. Virgil, 189,11. 

Of quhais stok the neunis and ofspring 

Vnder thare feit and lordscliip sal behald 
All landis sterit and reulit as they wald. 

Ibid., 208. 18. 

Nepotes, Virg. 

4. A brother’s or sister’s son. 


II ys newow, Malcolrae cald, for-thi 

Herytabil in-til his lyf 

The Erldwme tuk til hym of Fyfe : 

Eftyr that his Erne wes dede, 

He Erie of Fyfe wes in his stede. 

Wyntown^ vii. 9. 328. 

His Eyme Schyr Ranald to Ryoardton come fast, — 

And at the last rycht freindfully said lie, 

Welcum Nmo, welcum der sone to me, 

Wallace, ii. 430, MS. 

A.-S. nepoB, brother 9une, vel mater sune, that is, 
nefa» GL Aelfr.,p. 75. Ar</a, newa, Lye ; Germ. ?ie/, 
Fr. neveu. This ib now the usual sense of the term, 
S.. although, as I am informed, some old pccmle still 
call their grand-ohildren nevoya, Loth. Tweedd. This 
signification is, however, nearly obsolete. 

5. Anjr relation by blood, although not in, the 
straight line. 

Bot this Pape the nynd Benet 

Til Benet the auchtand, that that set , 

Held before, wes netvow nere. 

Wyntown, vi. 18. 57. 


i.e., A near relation. “Benedict IX. succeeded. H.c 
was son of Allieric count of Tuscany, and a near rela- 
tion of the two preceding Popes.” Walch’s Hist. 
Popes, p. 138. V. PuoNKVw. 

NEPUS-GABLE, ». 

“ There being then no ronna to the houses, at every 
place, especially whore the nepHs-gaUea were towards 
the .streets, the rain came gushing in a spout.” The 
Ji'rovost, p. 201. 

Perhaps q. knnp-hoiiae, Su.-G. hmpp, knaepp, ver- 
tex, summitas, and hus, donms ; kyrkonnpp, vertex 
templi vel summa turris. S. Tinipaii, synon. 

NER, Nere, Near, S. 

A.-S. wr, Su.-G. Dan. naer. V. Nychbour. 

It is frermently used in composition ; as ner-hif, 
nearly, S. Belg. byna. 

Nerby, Near by, p7'ep. Near to. Nerln/ 
Glasgow, near to that city, S. 

It is also used as an ado. signifying nearly, almost ; 
as, w.as nerby dead,^ I was almost lifeless, S. 

The Germans invert the synonyine, hey-nah, 

Ner by, Near by, adv. Nearly, S. 

“ Sae aff I set, and Wasp wi’ mo, for ye wad really 
hae thought ho kent where I was gaun, puir beast, — 
and here 1 am after a trot o’ sixty mile or near bye." 
Guy Mannering, iii. 107. 

Ner-Bludit, aflj. Nearly related, q. 7iear in 
bloody Clydes. 


[Ner-Out, Neiu-Out, s, a path, way, or 
method that is shortor or more direct than 
the usual, S.] 


Nertiakd, Near hand, prep. Near, just at 
hand, S. 


Quhen thai the land wes rycht ner hand, 

And quhen schippys war sailaini nor. 

The se wald ryss on sic inantM*, 

That oir the wawys the weltrand liycht 
Wald refe thaiin oft oil' thair sycht. 

Jiarhour, iii. 716, MS. 

Four scoyp of spcri.s ner hand thaira baid at rycht. 

Wallace, iv. 545, MS. 


“They were standing at that time when hce hung 
quicke vpon the crosse, so 7icar hand, that he speakes 
to them from the erosso, .and they hcarde him.” 
Rollocko on the Ptission, p. 213. 

“Hamilton, Lancrk Iiis brother, the lord Gordon his 
sister’s son, and the earl of Argyle — went quietly frae 
court, and rode to a place of Hamilton’s mother’s called 
Kinneil, where for a while they remained together, 
nearhand Linlithgow, syne went to Hamilton, and 
therefrae to Glasgow in sober manner, as they thought 
fit.” Spaldiiig, i. 326, 327. 

It also occurs in O. E., “ He was so sore taken with 
her loue that A6 went nerehande madde for her sake ; ” 
Palsgr., B. iii., F. 147, a, 

“ lie played so long tyll he hade nerehande brokyii 
the glaise.’*^ Ibid., F. 454. 


Nebb Hand, Nerhan, adv. Nearly, almost. 

Swa bot full fewe wyth hym ar gane ; 

He wes ntre lutnd loft hym alaae. 

WynUnon, viii. 26. 414. 


Ner-SICHTIT, adj. Shortsighted, purblind, S., 
a Goth, idiom ; Su.-G. naarsynty id. 


Ner til, prep. Near to, S. 
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8. A promontory ; generally pron. ness, 

Than I my selfe, fra this was to me schaw, 

Doun at the nes richt hy the coistis law, 

Aiie void tumh rasit, and with loiide voice thryis 
Apoun thay wandring and wrachit galstia cryis. 

Doug. Virgil, 181, 40. 

— ** Before the last bell was rung, certane scholars 
came in pertly to the kirk, and took up their haill 
service books, and carried them down to the Nesa with 
a coal of fire, there to have burnt them altogether ; 
but there fell out such a sudden shower, that before 
they could win to the^ess the coal was drowned out.” 
Spalding, i. 64. 

Neaa is used in the same sense in E. as a termination ; 
but not by itself. 

A.-S. naeaaa, nfftae, Su.-G. naes, Belg. mm, id. This 
designation is undoubtedly borrowed from A.-S. naeae, 
mse, a nose, as a promontory rises up in the sea, like 
the nose in the face. V. Wachter, p. 1120. V. Neis 
and Ness. 

Nes-Thryll. V. Neis-thyrlk. 

NESS. S. pi. nessis. 

Madem, he said, rycht welcum mot yc be. 

How plessis yow our ostyng for to se? 

Rycht weyll, scho said, off frondschip haiff we neid ; 

God grant ye wald off our 7ieasis to speid. 

Wallace, viii. 1237, MS. 

This term may denote territories, confines in general ; 
from A. -8. nease, naesse, a promontory, used oWiquely. 
But it seems rather to signify vallies, low grounds, 
according to another signification of the same A. -8. 
word ; neaaas, profunda, locus depressa ; Lye, vo. Neaae. 

This sense corresponds with the description given of 
the site of Wallace’s camp, when, as it is fabled, the 
Queen of England came to visit him. 

Chestyt a «tod (luhar ihai suld bid all nycht, 

Tentis on ground, and palyonis proudly pyclit ; 

Intill a loaill, he a small ry wer fayr, 

On aiher sid (luhar wyld der maid repayr. 

hid., v. 1174, MS. 

Early editors, according to the inexcusable liberties 
they have generally taken, when they did not under- 
stand any term, have thus altered the fonner passage : 

God grant ye will our errand for to speed. 

Neaa is the term used, Edit. 1758, p. 231. 

NESSOOOK, 8, A small boil ; Neascockle, 
Strathmore. 

“Furunculus, a nesscock.*' Wedderb. Vocab., p. 20. 
This seems merely a corruption of Arsecockle, q. v. ; 
formed perhaps by the separation of the letter n from 
an or awe, the article, when prefixed to the word. 

[NEST, 8. A number of articles of the same 
kind, generally of glass or china, fitted into 
each other and forming one /plump or par- 
cel, Acets. L. II. Treas., i. 300, Dickson.] 

NET, 8. The omentum^ the caul, or film 
which covers the intestihes, S. 

Teut. net, omentum ; diaphragma, Kilian ; A.-S. 
net, neUe, id. 

NETES, 8. pL [Horned cattle ; skynne of 
nete, cow-skin, dressed whole, i.c., with the 
hair, like furs. Isl. nauty cattle.] 

** Item, ane pair of the like slevis of jennetis with 
t^ke %ird of the same. Item, ano ^mir of the like slovis 


'ifES, 

S. 


of the skynnis of netes with^the bord of the same.” 
Inventories, A. 1561, p. 128. Kscs». 

[Dr. Jamieson quite misunderstood this extract, and 
became merry over the fur of this animal,” which he 
called * * a nondescript. ” But maxiy a person, even now, 
wears not only sleeves but a sleeved^waiitcoat of the 
same material, viz., cow or calf-skin dressed with the 
hair. 

And ** the bord of the same,” was no doubt a border 
or trimming with the hair turned out, in order to set 
off the sleeves, which had the hair tamed inside for 
warmth. In the same way the ** slevis of jennetis,” 
were sleeves of horse-skin dressed and trimmed in like 
manner. 

By the way, ^epmdenete, pudimte, to which Dr. J. 
refers, are certainly errors for pkd^nete, spotted or 
speckled cattle, just the very ones whose skins would 
TO selected then, as they are still, for such articles. 
V. Pkudbnbte in Diet. 


NETH, prep. Below, downwards. 

Douue 7ieth thai held, graith gydys can thalm leyr, 
Aboue Closbam Wallace approchyt ner. 

WaUace, iz. 1760, MS. 

A.-S. neotkan, Su.-G. ned, Isl. nedan, infra. 
Nether, adv. Next, below, nearer, Ettr. For. 


Nether-End, a. The breech, S. 

Meanwhile two herds upo’ the sinny brae 
Forgathering, straught down on tammdeks clap 
Their nether enda, and talk their unco’s o'er. 

Davidson* 8 Seasons, p. 5. 


Nethirmabe, ado. Farther down, farther 
below. 


TyU hellis fliidis Enee socht nethir mare. 

And Paliuurus his sterisman fand thare. 

Dong. Virgil, 173, 81. 

A.-S. nither, Isl. nedre, Su.-G. neder, downward, and 
mare, more. The phrase is perhaps tautolomcal. For 
all these terms seem comparatives formed from those 
mentioned under Nbtu. 


Nethmist, Nethmost, adj. Undermost, 
Aberd., Ettr. For. ; the same with Nedmist, 


q. V. 

Nethring, 8. Injury, depression, degrading; 
deposition. 


He delt sa curtasly 

With me, that on nawyss suld I 
Giff consaill till hva mthring, 

Barbour, xiz. 

V. Nidder. 


165, MS. 


NETHELES, conj. Notwithstanding, never- 
theless. 


And netheles with support and correctloun,— — 

Yit with thy leif, Virgil, to follow the, 
l^ald into my vulgare rural grose, 

Write sum sauoring of thy Eneadose. ^ 

DoTkg. Vi/rgU,8, 8B. 

Natheles is commonly used in the same sense by B* 
Glouo. A.-S. na the laea, id. 

NETHER, Nbddir, s. An adder, TTus in 
some counties is the invariable pTOii.,anei3ier, 

or eddyr. Serpens.” Pronipt. Parv. This 
corresponds with A.-S. naeddre, nedaer, neddre, ser- 
pens, anguis, Ac., a serpent, an adder; Somner. 
Neidr is the C. B. term, written 1^ Lhnyd nridiV; 
<k)rn. naddyr ; Ir., Gael. naUtair; L. B, ncuier^ag jd. 
Mr. Todd has inserted the term JtVedder in 
Dictionary, on the authority of 
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NETHEBANS, Nxithbbans, Naituers, 
cony. Neitiier, West of S. 

** I WM for thinkini; at first it was->the houlets an* 
tho wuloats tryin* wha wad mak the loudest scraigh ; 
yet it was na like them neUt^am I thought again.” 
S^ht Palariok, i. 167. 

**^aUAerans, JVaiihere, neither, e.g., I dinnaliheit 
naxthe/rwMt I do not like it neither.” Gl. Picken. 

pSTETTEB, e. An adder. V. Nbtheu.] 

[Nettbeoap, », A peevish, cross-tempered 
person, Clydes. V. Ettbbcap.] 

Nbttebie, adj. Ill-tempered, Tweedd. 

Perhaps A.-S. naeddre^ Teut. nakr^ an adder, 
a serpent. 

NETTLE-BROTH, s. Broth made of net- 
tles^ as a substitute for greens, especially 
when gathered young in Spring, S. 

NETTLE-EARNEST, In nettle-earnest^ 
no longer disposed to bear jesting, but grow- 
ing tQsty, Selkirks. 

***It*s a queer place this,* quo he; ^ane canna 
speak a word but irs taen in TietUe-earnest,*** Brownie 
ot Bodsbeck, ii. 10. Perhaps q. stinging like a nettle. 

NETTLIE, adj. Ill-humoured, peevish, S.A. 

Isl. Imitiileg-r ia rendered acer, as equivalent to Ban. 
mUdt sharp, our mell. But 1 suppose that the adj. is 
formed from the name of the weed, as referring to its 
stinging quality. 

NETTY, 8. A woman who traverses the 
country in search of wool, Ettr. For. 

NETTY, adj. Mere, sheer, Aberd. 

The ne’er a bodle niair I’ll spend 
On ale or liquor ; 

Except it be for netty drouth. 

1 tak a drap to wet my mouth. 

W. Beatlif^s Talea, p. 16. 

NEUOHELD (gutt.), part. pa. With calf ; 
a term applied to a cow that is pregnant, 
Perths. 

NEUOK-TIME, s. The name given, in 
W. Loth., to the twilight; immediately 
in reference to its being the season for pas- 
time or gossiping among the working 
people. 

Isl. kna/uk, labor taediosus, opus serville ; knauha^ 
oemutts labdrare. Perhaps merely q. a nooh^ angle, or 
small portion of time, • 

NEUK, 8 . Comer, S. ; same with nook^ E, 

V. Oo. 

Far nook, the extremity of any thing, S. ; q. the 
utmost oomer. 

will have us trained up in the exercise of 
l>«ll«TOg and waiting ; but I trow, instead of waiting, 
many a one of us be come to the far nook oP our 
patiende.**. Mich. Bruce’s Lectures, io,, p. 48. 

^2 neuk. In child-bed, Galloway. 

**He was sent to Wigton for a bottle of wine, and 
another of bi|igj|y, to comfort a few gossips who were 


attending his first wife, then in the neuk,** Cakd. 
Merc., Mar. 3, 1823. 

NEITKATYKE, s. 1. A designation given 
to a collie, or shepherd’s dog, that is rough 
or shaggy, Fife. 

2. Applied to a man who masters another 
easily in a struggle or broil ; lie shook him 
like a neukatyke, i.e., as easily as a powerful 
collie does a small dog, ibid. 

To ca* a dog after sheep, or any other animal, is to 
houml him on them. ' The most natural idea therefore, 
is, that the phrase had originally been a new ca*d tyke, 
i.e., a dog that is quite fresh and vigorous, as being 
only newly hounded out, one that is not exhausted by 
running. 

NEULL, Neull’d, Null’d, adj. Having 
very short horns, or rather mere stumps ot 
horns, Roxb., Ayrs. ; Nittledy syuon. 

Ill-willy kye suld hae neull horns,” Ayrs.] 

Teut. knovel, kmvel, nodus. 

[NEUTH, Newth, prep. Beneath, Barbour, 
xi. 538, 537.] 

[NEVEL, NEVErx, «. and v. V. under 
_ Neive.] , 

NEVEW, Nevo, Nevow. V. Nepuoy. 

NEVIL-STONE, «. The key-stone of an 
arch. 

“ I admire the roofo of it [the Pantheon], being so 
large and so flat without any pillar to support it ; and 
altlio’ it be a vault, it hath no neml-stone to bind it in 
the middle, but in places thereof a round hole so wide 
that it lights tlie whole roonie abundantly, nor is there 
any other window in the fabrick.” Sir A. Balfour’s 
Letters, p. 137. 

Qu. ifq. navd-fftone, as being the central part ? 

To NEVIN, Neuin, Nyvtn, v. a. To name. 

Quhat medis, said Spinagros, sv(; noti.s to ncvfiit 

* Oaioati and Gol. , ii, 16. 

— "We socht this ciete tyll, 

As folkis rteinyt fra thare natyuo cnntrtS 
Vin<iuhile the inaist soiieiaue realine, trayat me, 

That euer the son from the fer part of heuvn 
Wytli his hoinys oner schauo, or num couth imnn. 

Doug. Virgil, 213, 1. 

All tliair uaiiiys to ngdn as now it iiocht nedis. 

lioiUate, i. 3, MS, 

By mistake nymn, Edit. Pink, 

The V. occurs in K. Bruiiiic, p. 20 — 

The (late of Criste to neuen thus fele were gon, 

Aulit hundretU euen, k sexti & on. 

Chaucer VLaeanemi in the same sense. 

The 8 occurs' in Hardyng. 

When he had reigned ful eyglitenc yere, 

Buried he was at Glasteubury to neaen. 

Cliroyi., Fol. 116, b. 

Skinner views this word as paragogical of name. 
Rudd, gives no other view of it. Sibb. calls it “a cor- 
ruption of name. ** But it is evidently from Isl. nafn, 
Dan. najf’n, a name, wheuce natrn-er, to name, to call. 

[NEVIS, Nevy(3, *. pi. Fists, Barbour, xx. 
257. V. Neive.] 

NEVOY, «. * A nephew, S. V. NepuoY. 
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♦NEW, adj. Of New, newly, anew. 

“ It was reformed ^aine of new, better nor it wea 
befoir.” Fitscottie’a Cron., p. 67. 0. E. id., Chaucer. 

. Ther can no man in humblesse him acquite 
As woman can, ne can be half so trewe 
As women bon, but it be faJJe o/newe. 

Cierks'a TalCt v. 8814. 

Obviously a Lat. idiom ; de mvo, id. 

To New, v . a. To renovate, to renew ; used 
in an oblique sense. 

Rise and raik to our Roy, richest of rent, 

Thow sail he netad at iioid with nohillay onouch ; 

And dukit in our ducheiy all the duelling. 

Oawan and Ool., iv. 6. 

i.e.. Thou slialt have new honours in abundance, be 
acknowledged as a duke, &c. 

It occurs in a sense somewhat different in the 8. 
Prov. ; ‘*lt is a sary brewing, that’s no good in the 
7i€iving i.e., when it is new ; “spoken when people 
are much taken with new projects.^’ Kelly, p. 181. 

A.-S. wow-iarij id. Part. pa. nhvod ; Alcm. niu- 
tiuonnet reuovare, Schilter. lal. Su.-G. ny^ novns, 
whence foer-ny-a, to renew ; Germ; neu, whenec 
er-neu-emt id. 

Mr. Todd has inserted this as an 0. E. word, used 
by Gower and Chaucer. It occurs in Prompt. Parv. 
** Neivyii or innumyn* Innouo. — Neiven or maken 
uewe. ” 

Newin, Newyn, part pr,\ Renewing; re- 
calling, or calling up anew, 

Olf sic mater I may nocht tary now, 

Quharc gret dule is, bot redemyng agayno, 

Ntwyn of it is bot ckyng of payne. 

Wallace, vi. 193, MS. 

Nming, Edit. 1764. The sense seems to be review- 
ing, V. New. I am not certain, however, that this 
does not signify, namingt from Aevin. 

Newixois, Newixgs, s. pi. 1. News, a new 
thing, a fresh account of any thing. 

— “ Quhair ye say, your cumming in this cuntrie 
was — simiffie to propone vnto the people Jesus Christ 
crucified, to be the only Sauiour of the warld, praise 
be to God, that was na newingis in this cuntrie, or ye 
war home.” Q. Kennedy, Reasoning with J. Knox, 
iii. b. 

“ Quhair ye ar glaid to knaw, quhat yeauld impung, 
apperanlie that sould be na nmingk to yow,^’ &c. 
Ibid., D. ii. a. 

2. Novelties, what one is not familiar with. 

“Strokes were not newingia to him ; and neither are 
they to you.” Ruth. Lett.’ P. iii. ap. 27. 

N EWiT, part pa. Renewed. V. N e w. 
Newlinois, adv. Newly, receutly, S. netvlins. 

Syk hansell to that folk gaiffh<i, 

Rycht in the fyrst hegynuyng, 

Kewlingis at his arywyng. 

Barbour^ v. 122, MS. 

A.-S. newHce^ Belg. niewl^chif have the same sense. 
But this is formed from the adj. with the termination 
LingiSf q. v. 

Neivous, adj. Newfangled, fond or full of 
what is new, Clydes. 

Newouslie, adv. In a nei^^angled way, 
ibid. 


Newousness, 8. Newfangledness, ibid. 

O.B. newyZf new ; netoyz-iau}, to make new ; nem^-a, 
to innovate. 

To Newse, V. n. To talk over the nwa, Aberd. 

Newsie, adj. Fond of hearing or rehearsing 
news, ibid. 

Newoal, 8. A cow newly calved, Loth., used 
as pi. 

My faulds contain twice fifteen farrow nowt ; 

As mony newcal in my byers rowt 

Ramafs Poms, ii. 122. 

FNew-ca’d, adj. Newly calved ; as, new^cad 
kye, Clydes.] 

New Cheese. A sort of pudding made by 
summering the milk of a new-calved cow, 
Aberd. 

[New-fangl’t, adj. Newly invented, lately 
devised or introduced ; as, “ new-fangV t 
notions,*’ Clydes. 

2. Fond of, taken up with, or enthusiastic 
about a new thing, ibid. 

“ Ye’re nem-fangVt now- but wait a wee 
Till ance ye’ve spun os lang as me, 

I’ll wad a dollar, Mr. Deil, 

.. Ye’ll gladly gie me back my wheel.” 

Alex. Wilscyn, Mppie and the Deil, p. 48, Ed. 1876.] 

[New-Yeau’s-Day, New-Zere-Da, New- 
zeudayb, Newzeremes. The first day 
of January, New Year tide. 

Till the year 1600, the civil, ecclesiastical, and legal 
year began in Scotland on the 25th March ; but iu 
that year it began on the Ist January, in terms of an 
Act of the Privy Council, 17th Dec., 1699.] 

Among the many superstitions connected with this 
day, the following is one which still keeps its place in 
Ayrs. 

— “She was removed from mine to Abraham’s 
bosom on Christmas day, and buried on Hogmanae ; 
for it was thought uncanny to have a dead corpse in 
the house on the new-year^ e-day.'* Annals Par., p. 50. 

To NEW, V. a. To curb; to master, to 
humble, to maul, Aberd.; pron. Nyow. V. 
New’d, which is the part of this v. 

Ne\v’d, par<. ipa. “Oppressed, kept under,” 
Gl. Ross, S. B. 

’Bout tlien-a-dayR, we’d seldom met with cross, 

Nor kent the ill of emdere, or of loss. 

But„now the case is alter’d very aair, ^ 

And we sair new'd and kaim’d against the hair. 

Roes' $ Helemre, p. 02, 

As I have not met with this word anywhere else, it 
may be proper to give another example — 

Your sell, as well as I, 

Has had bad hap, our fortun’s been bat thry. 

Anes on a day, I thought na to hae been 
Sae sadly new'd. or si^ mischances seen. 

' Roes's Hdenore, First Edit, p. 18. 

This, as synon. with Nidder, q. v., may be item the 
same source, A.-S. neothan, infra, q. “kept i/Mder," 
es explained. Or from A.-S. neod-iani nyd^km, 
cogere ; part, nied, enforced, constrained, {winner. 
IsL naudga, neyde, oogo, subi^, vim faoio. It seems 
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to have more affinity tt either of these, than to Alem. 
mk^en, U^Vt-en, incurvare ; although this verb is con- 
joined with the cognate of niddered ; Kenichet unde 
gemderet pin ih hario ; Incurvatus ot humiliatus sum 
nimis. Notker, ap. Schilt., p. 633. 

' Haldorson mves the Isl. v. in various forms ; as it is 
well known tnat ( 7 , K and k, are almost indiscrimi- 
nately used as the initial letter in many Gothic words ; 
and &at they are all occasionally thrown out before n. 
Qny-a, gmd^ gnvddit fricare ; also, subigere ; vi expon- 
ere. Kny-a^ oogere, urgore ; whence knyer^ viri 
bellaces. ATu-o, oonterere, part. pa. nuit^ the same 
with Ony^a and Kny-a. 1 need scarcely say that new\l 
nearly resembles ntiiY. He gives Dan. gnul-e, to rub, 
to grate, and noed'-et to force, to constrain, as synony- 
mous. 


NewiS, Nbwys, Neavous, adj. Keeping 
under, holding in, “ Parsimonious,” Sibb. 
It generally signifies, earnestly desirous ; 
also, covetous, greedy. Loth. 

A.-S. hneaWf tenax, ** that holdeth fast ; — also, 
nigyish, sparing, hard, covetous,” Somner. Su.-G. 
niugg, Isl. niuggr^ hnoggr, id. Erom the termination 
of our word, it would seem more nearly allied to Su.-G. 
nidsk^ nisk, avarus, parcus, tenax, from nid^ avaritia. 
A. Bor. nything, sparing of, Alem. nied-en^ concupis- 
cere. 


NEWMOST, adj. Nethermost, lowest, S.B. 

“My side happen’d to 
huddren carlen was riding 
shoulders in a hand-clap.” 

A.-S. neotkemeat, imus, inhmus. 


hockerty-cockerty upo^ mj 
Journal from London, p 3 


NEWTH, prep. Beneath. 


The New Park all eschewit thai, 

For thai wist weill the King wes thar, 

And newth the New Park gan thai far. 

Barbour f xi. 637, MS. 

V. Nbth. 


Nibawab, adj. Diminutive and meagre, 
Aberd. ; q, resembling what is picked by 
tlie nib or beak of a fowl. 

NIB B IE, 8. A stick or walking-staff Avith a 
hooked head, used by shepherds, like the 
ancient crook. “Gin I get liad o my nihhiej 
Psc rcesle yer riggin for ye Tcviotd. 

Gibhie is mentioned as synon. This, I suppose, is 
only a variety of KebbiCt icf. Nibble scorns to signify 
a staff with a nib, neb^ or beak, a neb staff. 

NIBBIT, s. “Two pieces of oatmeal bread, 
spread over with butter, and laid face to 
face,” Ayrs. 

Jiraw butter’d nibbits ne’er wad fail 
To grace a co^ o’ cluunpit kail, 

Seut down wi’ jaws o’ nappy ale. 

PUken’s PotinSy 1788, p. 63. 

This may bo q. niem-hity a piece of bread for tlie 
hand ; or knavednty the portion given to a servant, as 
the uppermost slice of a loaf is ciuled the lown^s-piece. 

* NICE, adj. Simple. 

Quha that dois dcidis of petie, 

And leivis in nece and chcrotie, 

Ih haldiu a lule, and that full nire. 

Bannatyne Pornns, p. 169. 

** Nice is from mViw, simple. Thus Chaucer, 
Cukow ami Nightingale. 

For he cun makin of wise folk full nice. 

Thus also Dunbar ; 

Qiihen I awoik, luy drcino it was so nice. 

Bannattjne /\)ems, p. 21.” 

Lord Jfailes, Note. V. the following word. 

It is rendered as used in U. E. 

So tikelid mo that nj/Cfi reverence, 

That it nia-do larger of dcspcnce. 

Ilocclevc's PocinSy p. 41. 


[NEW-YEAR’S-DAY. V. under New.] 

[To NEYCH, V. a. To approach, come or get 
nigh, Barbour, xvii. 419, MS. V. Neicii.] 

NEYPSIE, adj. Prim, precise in manners, 
Upp. Clydes. 

The term may have been first applied to affectation 
in language^; Teut. knipp-eny resecare, tondere, as we 
still speak of clipping the King's English, as our an- 
c^tors did of 'HBnappmg Southron,*’ i.e., imitating 
the E. mode of pronunciation. Or it may be allied 
to Teut. kmjp-en, arctare, to pinch, q. doing every 
thing in a constrained way. 

[NEYST. 1. As an adj., next, Barbour, 
xiv. 21, MS. 

2. As a prep., next, Wyntown, by whom it is 
used also as an adv. V. Ql. !A.-S. neahst, 

. id.] 

To NIB, V. a. To press or pinch with the 
fiogers. , V. Nip. 

Thra ^ow’d all the kytral the face of it before ; 

Ajoi^jjgf d it sae doon near, to see it was a shame. 

“ ; MtmtgomeHe. Watson's CoU.y iii. 19. 

Isl. hnappe^ coarcto ; etiam pello, violenter propulso. 


Nicete', NvcF/rE*, s. Folly, simplicity. 

Thaiiii thocht it was a nyerf^.^ 

For to mak thar laiigcr dmdling, 

Son thai mycht rioclit auoy the King. 

Barbour, vii. 379, MS. 

It seems to have had the same sense in 0. E. 

The kyng it was licrd, & chaslisod his iiieyne, 

& other afterward left of ther nyretc, 

11. Bruune, p. 123. Ilocclccr, id, 

Mr. Pinkerton derives this word immediately, as 
Lord Hailes docs the adj., from ¥r. mais, wdiich pri- 
marily signitios a young bird taken out of the nest, and 
hence a novice, a ninny, a gull. But neither of these 
learned writers has observed, that Fr. nice signifies 
slothful, dull, simple, It is probable, however, that 
niais is the origin ; niez-er, to deal simply or sillily, 
being derived from nu^, as synon. with niais. The 
Fr. word is, > probably from the Gotli. ; Moes.-G. 
hnasqukiy molbs, A.-S. Ancsr, nesc, teuer, offeminatus, 
from hnesc-ian, mollire; Germ, nasch-en, Su.-G. nask-a, 
to love delicacies. 

Nice-Gabbtt, adj. Difficult to plea.se as to 
food, Fife. V. Gab. 

To NIOII, Nyoh, V. a. To fipj)roacli. V. 
Neycii. 

To NICIIER, Neioiieu, (gutt.) Nickeu, v. n. 
1. To neigh, S. 

I’ll gie thee a’ these milk-white steids. 

That prance and nicker at a speir ; 
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And as muckle |ud Inglish dlt, 

As four of thair braid bacKs dow bear. 

Minstrelsy Ilorder^ I 66. 

It is printed nkherj Eitson’s S. Songs, ii. 10. 

** And hark ! what capul nicker'd proud ? 

Whase bugil gae that blast ?’* 

Jamieson's Popul, Ball.ti. 233. 

** Little may an auld nag do, that msMnSk nicker 
Ferguson’s S. jProv., p. 25. Ri^say writes it nigher. 

Now Sol wi’ his lang whip gae cracks 

Upon his neighering coursers’ backs.. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 658. 

** Nickering, Neighing. North.” Gl. Grose. 

Isl, hnegg-ja, A.-S. gnaeg-an, Su.-G. gnaeyg-ia, id. 

2, To laugh in a loud and ridiculous manner, 
so as to resemble a horse neighing, S. 

Now in the midst of them I scream, 

Quhan toozlin on the haugh ; 

Than quhidder by thaim doun the stream, 

Loud nickerin in a lauch. 

Minstrelsy Border, iii. 361. 

Nicheb, Nicker, a. 1. A neigh, S. 

Wlien she cam to the harper’s door. 

There she gave mony a nicker and sneer ; 

“ Rise up.” quo’ the wife, “ thou lazy lass, 

Let in thy master and his mare.” 

Minsirels-y Border, i 85. 

2. A horse laugh, S. 

[NIGHT, Nycht, a. Ni^it, darkness ; on 
nychtia, by nights, by night, Barbour, vii. 
506, MS. A.-S. 7iiht, id.] 

[To Nicht, Nycht, Night. 1. As a v. im- 
pers.y to darken, draw to night. 

It nycht yd fast ; and thal 

Thowcht til abyd thare to the day. 

Wyntoivn, viii. 26. 77. 

Su.-G. Isl. natt-as, ad iioctem vergere, quasi noc- 
tescoro ; Alem. ; pi-nachtet, obecuraverit, 

Schilter. 

2. As a V, a., to benight, cover with darkness ; 
as, “The sun ’clipse iiichted a’ the Ian’/’ S.] 

3. As a r. n,, to lodge during night. 

“ They nighted for their own pay in the Old town.” 
Spalding, i. 291. 

4. To Night Thegither, to lodge under the 
same roof, S. 

— ‘*I hae sworn to myself, and I’ll keep my aith, 
that you and I shall never night thegither again in the 
same house, nor the same part o* the country,” 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 53. 

Isl. natt-a, uoctem peragere, pemoetare. 

Niciitei), Nichtit, jwMrt. pa. J^ighted, S. 

Nighted is used by Shakspeare lii the sense of 
darkened, black. 

Niciit-Cowl, 8. A night-cap, S. 

Night-Hawk, «. 1. A large white moth 

which flies about hedges in summer even- 
ings, Clydes. 

2. A person who ranges about at night, ibid. 

Probably the same with A.-S. niht-huUorfleoge, night- 
butterfly, blatta ; Lye. 


Nicht-hawkih, adj. Addicted to nocturnal 
roaming, ibid. 

Nicht-Hussino, Night-Hcssino, a. A 
night-cap for a female, Selkirks.. 

** Her mutch, or night-hussing, as she called it, was 
tied close down over her cheeks and brow ; — ^her grey 
locks hanging dishevelled from under it.” Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, i. 209. 

This might seem to be q. housing; Fr. houss6, co- 
vered with a foot-cloth. But it Is more probably 
allied to How, Hoo, a cap or covering for the head ; 
perhaps from Sii.-G. hufwa, hw\f, a cap, and saeng, a 
oed, q. a “bed-cap.” 

Night Quaiffis. Night-coifs, V.Quaiffis. 

NICHTED, part. pa. Benighted, S. V. 

Nightit. 

Nightyrtale, 8. Be nychtyrtaky by night, 
in the night-time. 

Bot a greto plane intil it was. 

Tliiddyr thoucht the lord of Dowglas, 

Be nychtyrtale, thair ost to bring. 

Bruce, xiv. 269, Edit. 1820. 

When publishing this edition of Barbour, I hesitated 
whether this might not be the name of a place. But a 
learned friend has since supplied me with decisive proof 
that it must signify “by night on nycfUyrtale oc- 
curring in this sense in a very ancient translation of 
tho Bprgh Laws ascribed to David I. 

“ The propyr fleschewaris of the tonne sal by bestis 
to the oyse of the toune al tyme of the day at i hym 
lykis. Ande na fleschewar sal sla na by na best on 
nychtyrtale bot on lycht day in thair bothys, ande thair 
wyndowis bcande opyn.” Let, Quat. Burg., c, 66. 
Do nocte, Orig. Lat, 

This word is used by Chaucer. 

So bote he loved, that by nightertale 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Prol. V. 97. 

Before observing Tyrwhitt’s note, it occurred to me 
that it might he q. nichterne-tdle, from A.-S. nikt-eme, 
nocturnus, and tale, computus, as denoting the rec- 
koning or computation of the hours during night. But 
perhaps his idea is preferable, that it is q. niAt-em duel, 
nocturna portio. Lydgate uses nightertyme. 

To NICK, V. n. A cant word signifying, to 
drink heartily ; as, he nicks fine. Shirr. 
Gl. S.B. 

It is probably however, that this word is of high 
antiquity ; for, in Su.-G. we find a synon. term, one 
indeed radically the same. Singulare est, quod de 
ebrio dicimus, Hafwa naagot paa noeka, Tliis seems 
literally to signify, To have some thing notched against 
him. JThus, the phrase, he nicks fine, may properly 
signify,' he drinks so hai^, that he causes many picKS 
to be cut, as to the quantity of liquor he has callM for. 
V. Nickstick. 

To NICK, Nigkle, V. a. 1. To strike off a 
small bowl by a quick motion of the first 
joint of the thumb pressing against the 
forefinger; a term used at the game of 
marbles or taw, S. 

[2. To hit smartly or exactly, to hit mm’k, 
to notch or mark off, Clydes., Banffs. 
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3. To lop or cut off quickly ; to cut, to separ- 
ate, Clydes. 

lt*s een a lang, lang time indeed, 

Sin I began to nick the thread 
An* choke the breath. 

Folk maun do something for their bread, 

An* sae maun Death.'* 

Burns ^ Death and Dr. Hcrnhaok.} 

[Nick, s. A cut, incision, a slight mark ; al- 
lied to the E. nick, a notch.] 

Nicket, s. a small notch, Sibb. Gl. 

[Nicklb, s. 1. A smart stroke ; a fillip, the 
fillip given to a marble in the game of taic, 
Clydes., Banffs. 

2. A player at taw ; as, He’s a good nickle,'" 
ibid.] 

N lOKSTiOK Bodie. One who proceeds exactly 
according to rule ; as, if he has had one to 
dine with him, he will not ask him again 
without having a return in kind, Teviotdale. 

Nickstick, s. a piece of wood, correspond- 
ing to another, on which notches are made ; 
a tally, S. 

** We serve the family wi* bread, and he settles \vi* 
huz ilka week — only he was in an unco kippage, when 
wo sent him a book instead o* the nick’Stiphst whilk, ho 
said, were the true ancient way o’ counting between 
tradesmen and customers.** Antiquary, i. 321. 

“You are to advert to keep an exact nickstick 
between you and the coalyier, of the number of deals 
of coals received in, and pay him for every half score 
of deals come in.” — “A deal oi coals is 23 hundred hb. 
weight, N.” D. of Queen8berrie*s Instructions, &c. 
Trans. Antiq. Soc. Scot., n. 658. 

This custom is still used by bakers. 

The word is evidently from S. nick^ Su.-G. nocka^ a 
notch, and stick. The simple mode of reckoning, by 
marking units on a rod, seems to have been the only 
one known to the Northern nations. This rod is in 
Sw. denominated karfstocke. Thus E. and S. score is 
used both for a tally, and for the notch made on it ; 
from Su.>0. skaer-a^ incidere. 

The Scandinavians, in like manner, formed their 
AVnan^ks by cutting marks on a piece of wood. V. 
Wormii, Fast. Dan. fib. 1, c. 2, also. Museum Worm., 
p. 367. An almanack of this kind was in Denmark 
called Primstaff; in Sweden Bunstaf, i.e., a stick 
containing ^unic characters. A similar custom pre> 
vailed among the peasants in some parts of France. 
V. Ihre, vo. Bunstaf, 

[NICK O* TIME. Exact time, just w|ien 
wanted, opportunity, Clydes.] 

NICK, 1, The angle contained between the 
beam of a plough and the handle on the 
hinder side, Orkn. Asse synon. 

2. A narrow opening between the summitq of 
two hills, South of S. 

This^lp perhaps merely a peculiar use of the E. word. 

“ a hollow pass through moors, from whicl\ a 
bcdloch or moor view is to be had.” Gall. Enc. 

BcUloeh, itself, properly signifies a pass. 

VOL. III. 


NICK, Nickie, Nikie, s. 1. The abbrov. of 
the name Nicol; sometimes of the female 
name Nicolas, S. “ Nikie Bell Acts, iii. 
392. 

[2. Auld Nick, Nickie Ben„ a name for tb.* 
devil; V. Burns’ Death and Dr. Hornbook. J 

[NICKALIE TAES, s. pi Long, small, 
slender toes, Shetl.] 

To NICKER, r. n. To neigh. V.Nicher. 

NICKERIE, 8, Little nickerie, a kindly com- 
pellation of a child, Loth. 

NICKERERS, «. pL A cant term for new 
shoes, Roxb. ; probably from their making 
a creaking noise. 

[NICKIE, Nikie, s. V. under Nick.] 

NICKIM, Nickum, b. A wag, one given to 
mischievous tricks, although not as imply- 
ing the idea of immorality, Fife, Aberd. 

Perhaps q. nick kirn. If so, it has originally denoted 
deception. Isl. hnick-r^ dolus, also apprelieusio vio- 
lenta, knick-ia, raptare ; Haldorson. 

NICK-NACK, 8. 1. A gim-crack, a trifling 

curiosity, S. 

Grose expl, ntcknacks^ “toys, baubles, or curiosities,” 
Class. Diet. 

2. Small wares, S. B. 

Blankets and shoots a fouth T hae o* baith, 

And in the kist, twa webs of wliolesotne claitli ; 

Some ither nick nacksy sic as pot and pan, 

Cogues, caps, and spoons, 1 at a ralHe wan. 

Morismi's PoemSy p. 458. 

[3. A precise person ; also, one who is clever 
and careful in doing nice work, Clydes.] 

S.-G. snichmack is composed in the same alliterative 
manner; but differs in sense, signifying a taunt, 
a sarcasm. S. a knack, Nicknack is probably formed 
in allusion to the curious incisions anciently made 
on bits of wood, by the Goth, nations, which served 
the purpose of Almanacks, for regulating their festi- 
vals. V. Worm. Fast. Dan., Lib. 2, c. 2.-5. 

Nicknagket, s. a trinket, S. A. 

** Nick-nacketSy trinkets;** Gl. Antiq. 

Nicknacicie, adj. Dextrous in doing any 
piece of nice work, Roxb. ; synon. Nacketic, 

[NICKNAY. V. Nignay.] 

To NICKSj Nix, v. w. To set up any tiling 
as a mark and throw at it ; to take aim at 
any thing near ; as, to nix at a bottle, Roxb. 

Teut. naeck-en, approidnquare ; attingcrc ; A.-S. 
uihstay nyesty proximus ; q. a trial who shall be nearest 
to the mark. 

NICNEVEN, 8. A name given to the Scot- 
tish Hecate or mother- witch ; also called 
the Gyrecarlin, 

Fra the sisters had seen the sha])e of that shit, 

Little luck bo thy lot there wliere thy lyes, 

X 2 
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Thy fumard face, quoth the first, to flyt shall be fit. 
Nicheven^ quoth the next, shall nourish thee twyse, 

To ride post to Elphine nane abler nor it. 

Then a clear companie came soon after closa, 

Nicneven with her Nymphs, in number anew, 

With charms from Caitness and Chanrie in lioss. 

Whose cunning consists in casting a clew. 

Montgomerie^ Watson's CoU. , iii. 16. 

**From that he past to St. Androis, quhair a notahill 
sorceres callit Nkneoen w'aa condomnit to the death and 
brunt.’* Historie Ja. 8ext, p. 66. 

Mr. C. K. Sharpe remarks; “This name, gene- 
rally given to the Queen of the Fairies, was probably 
bestowed upon her on account of her crimes.” Pref. 
to Law’s Memor., xxviii. N. 

On three headed Hecaius to hear them, they cry’d ; 

As we have found in the field this fundling for-laim, • 
First, his father he forsakes in thee to confyde. 

Be vertuo of thir words, and this raw yearn. 

And while this thrisethretty knots on this blue throod, 

And of thir mens meinbers well sowed to a shoe, 

Which we have tnen from top to tae. 

Even of a hundre<l men and mae ; 

Now grant us, go<ldesse, or we gao, 

Oiir duties to doe. Ibid. , p. 17, 18. 

It is not improbable, that this charm of the clue^ 
contains an allusion to the Greek and Roman fable of 
one of the Fates holding the distaff, another spinning, 
and a third cutting the thread of human life. 

There is no evidence that the first syllable of this 
name has any reference to Nick. For this is the Nor- 
thern name given to‘ “ the angry spirit of the waters 
whereas Nicneven's operations seem to bo confined to 
the earth and the air. Neven may be from Isl. lutfn, 
a name, which seems sometimes to signify, celebrated, 
illustrious. Whether this designation has any affinity 
to the Nehae or nymphs, worshipped by the ancient 
Northern nations, it is impossible to say. Wachter 
views these as the same personages called MairaCf or 
Matrems^ vo. Nelut. But Keysler distinguishes between 
them : Antin, Septent., 263. 371. 

Some peculiar necromancy must lie in casting a clew ; 
os it is said of Nicneven and her nymphs. 

Whose cunning consists in casting a clew. 

This is one of the heathenish and detestable rites 
used on Hallow-even, by those who wish to know their 
future lot in the connubial state. The following is the 
account given of this ceremony in a note to Bunis’s 
Poems ; — 

“Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must 
strictly observe these directions ; Steal out, all alone, 
to the kilUf and, darkling, throw into the pot, a clue of 
blue yam ; wind it in a now clue off the old one ; 
and towards the latter end, something will hold the 
the thread ; demand, whii hands f i.c., who holds ; and 
answer will be returned from the kiln-pot, by naming 
the Christian and simame of your future spouse.” 
JiumSj iii. 130. 

Some particular virtue must be supposed to be in the 
colour : and there is reason to apprenend that this idea 
has been of long standing. It is referred to by 
Montgomerie, in the invocation he puts in the mouths 
of his witches, in order to the accomplishment of 
their spells on a child represented as the brood of an 
Incubus. The Poet introduces Hecate, improperly 
printed as distinct from his Nicniven; although 

he has previously given the latter the honours ascribed 
to the former. He thought, perhaps, that the mother- 
witch of his own country owed some peculiar respect 
to the great enchantress of the classical writers. 

Nicneven displays her power, not only by making a 
sieve, notwithstanding au the leaks, as secure as the 
tightest boat, but by withdrawing the milk from cows. 
Of the pretended brood of the inemns it is further said ; 
Nicneven, a.s nourish, to teach it, gart take it, 

To sail sure in a self, but compass or cart ; 


And milk of a hair tedder, thoftgh ^ves should be wrackt, 
p. wrackit,] 

And a cow give a chopin, was wont to give a (|aart 
Many babes and bairns shall bless thy bair bams, 

Wlien they have neither milk nor mell, 

Compeird for hunger for to steiL 

Ibid., pf 20. 

In the Malleus Madeficarnm, we have a particular 
account of the manner of conducting this process. 

Quaedam enim noctumis temponbus et saoratiori- 
bus utique ex inductione Diaboli, ob majorem offensam 
divinee majostatis, quocnnque angulo domus suae 
86 collocant, urceum inter crura nabentM, et dum 
cultrum vel aliquod instrumentum in parietem aut 
columnam infi^nt, et manus ad mulgendum apponunt, 
tunc suum DiaDolum, qui semper eis ad omnia cooper- 
atur, invocant, et quod de tali vacua ei tali domo, quae 
sanior, et quae magis in lacte abundat, mulgere affectat, 
proponit, tunc subitb diabolus ex mamillis illius vaccae 
lac recipit, et ad locum ubi Malefica residet, et quasi 
de illio instrumento fluat reponit. P. 354. 

But the author seems to nave been ignorant of the 
importance of the hair tedder ; although it is not yet 
entirely forgotten by the vulgar in this country. 

NIDDEB, B. “ The second shoot that grain 
makes when growing ; in dry seasons it 
never bursts the nidder Gall. Encyel. 

“This and niddering,*^ it is subjoined, “to pine and 
fret, to seem in a withering state, are the same.” Per- 
haps rather from A.-S. nither-ian, as signifying de- 
trudere, to thrust out, because here the grain pushes 
itself forth. 

To NIDDER, Nither, v. a. 1. To depress, 
to constrain, to keep under, S, [to depre- 
ciate, undervalue, ShetL] 

This seems to be the primary sense. 

What think ye, man, will yon frank lassie please I 
Will ye our freedom purchase at this price?— 

Bair are we nidder'd, that is what yo ken ; 

And but for her, we had been bare the ben. 

Rosa's Belenore, p. 61. 
Bat why a thief, like Sisyphus, 

That’s nidder' d sae in hell, 

Slid here tak’ fittiuiument. 

Is mair na’ 1 can tell. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 4. 

2. To press hard upon, to straiten ; applied 
to bounds. 

We haue bot sobir pussance, and no wounder,— 

On this half closit with the Tuskkne flude ; 

On yonder syde ar the Kutullanis rude, 

Nidderis our houndis, as ful oft befallis, 

With thare hanies clattering about our wallis. 

Dong. Virgil, 259, 17- 


3. To pinch or bind up with cold, S. iVid- 
dffred^ pinched with cold ; constrictus fri- 

re, ‘Ang. Loth. ‘‘ Nithered^ starved vith 
cold.” Gl. Grose. 

Tho’ sjiaw bend down the forest-trees. 

An’ bum an’ river cease to flow ; • 

Tho’ nature’s tide hae shor’d to fireeae, 

An’ winter nithers a* below, 

Blyth ore we, Ac. 

^ Poems, i 99. 

4. Pinched with hunger; used both in the N. 

and S. of S. “Hungered, half-starved.” 
■ Shirr. Gl. Marred or stunted in growth,” 

Sibb. 
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5. To stunt in growth, Roxb. 

** NUheryt^ marred or stunted in growth 

Gl. Sibb. 

Sibb. renders ' WMWeWnsr, “niggardly, sparing;” 
Chron. S. P. i. 143, N. 

6. To put out of shape, as by frequent hand- 
ling and tossing. ^^Nidderit & deformeit;” 
Aberd. Reg. 

7. The part, is also used, in a loose sense, as 
equivalent to “ plagued, warmly handled,” 
Shirr. Ql. 

— fun-8tane does Sisyphus 
Down to the yerd sair gnidge. — 

But why a thief, like Sisyphus, 

That’s nidderd sae in hell, 

Sud here tak fittlninment, 

Is mair na’ I can tell. 

Ajaa^a Speech^ Poem Buck, p. 4. 

Rndd. mentions A.-S. nid-an, urgere, nyd-ed^ coac- 
tus ; but more properly refers to nyihtr^ deorsum. For 
our V. is perfectly synon. with Su.-G. nidr-aa^ anciently 
nidr-oLS, deprimi ; whence foer-nedr-a^ to humble, 
Teut. vev’neder-ent id. Ihre, certainly with propriety, 
view's wed, infra, as the root. Hence nodng, low in 
place, also, humble. A.-S. nither-ian, ge-nit1t£r-aiu 
dcjicere, humiliare, to bring or pull down, to humble, 
(Somner), has a similar origin, from nythtr» 

R. Qlouc. uses anethered for diminished. 


The compaynye athes half muche aneth^sred was. 

Cro7i., p. 217. 

i.e., on this half or side. 


To NIDDLE, V, n. To trifle or play with 
the fingers ; sometimes to be busily engaged 
with the fingers, without making progress, 

S. 

Isl. hundl-at to catch any thing with the fingers, 
digitis prensare, tractare, hnitl-a, vellico, to pinch, to 
pluck. O. Andr., Su.-G. nudd-a, to touch lightly ; 
from Isl. Anus, intermodium digitorum. 

To NIDDLE, V. a. “To overcome;” Gull. 
Enc. 


A.-S. ntd-ian, urgere, cogere ; w'hence nidling, ex- 
actor ; nydling, qui ex necessitate servit. 

To NIDGE, V. n. To squeeze through a 
crowd, or anj narrow place, with difficulty, 
Roxb. V. Gnidge, v, a, 

NIDGELL, 8, 1. “ A fat f reward young 

man ; ” Gall. Encycl. 

2. ^<A stiff lover, one whom no rival can dis- 
place;” ibid. 

C. B. cnodig, signifies fleshy, corpulent, fat, from 
cnatodf human flesh ; and nodid, juicy, sapfly. In the 
sioond sense it might seem rather allied to Teut. knuda- 
ew, tundere, batuere. 

NIEF, 8, A female bond-servant. 

“ A Nirf (id est, a villain woman) marrying a free- 
man, is thereby made free, and shall never be Nief 
after, without a special act done by her, as divorce, or 
confession in a court of record.” Spotiswoode’s ^rac- 
ticks, p. 809. 

Cwel has given this term in the form of Nei/e, ren- 
dering it naUva, He quotes the Stat. of Edw. VI. and 
of R. (apparmitly Richard) I. cap. 2. The word is klso 
in Jacob’s Diet. 


It had occurred to mo that being explained by 
the singular phrase, “a villain woman,” might l)e a 
corr. pronunciation of knave, which is equivalent to 
L. B. villanua. But Cowcl more properly refers to Fr. 
naif, naturalis, a term applied, in that language, to 
one horn a servant ; xVai/, serf de naissance on d’ori- 
gino ; natinua, Roquefort. It is also written netf, ibid. 
T)u Cange quotes the law's of William the Conqiieroi*, 
in proof that ancillae, — servituto obiioxiao, were deno- 
minated iiie/ea and nalfa, ute contra viri, Villani ; vo. 
Nativua. 

NIEL, s. The abbrev. of iVigel, S. 

NIEVE, s. The fiat, S. V. Neive. 

[Nievefu, «. A baiidf ul. V. under N eive. ] 

Nikveshakin, Nievesiiakino, «. 1. Soim-- 
thinp dropped from the band of anotber, a 
windfall. 

[2. A woman’s nuuiTcI, a scolding inatcli. 
West of S.] 

“ Next her bosom bane — she wears Ronald Morison's 
gowden chain, whilk was won by the dour .and hauld 
Lord Allan Morison at the storming o’ .Jerusalem, i’ 
the days o’ the godless Saracens. Sic a braw nitar- 
ahakhitfa no to be got when the warld’s wind leaves 
the carcase of ilka uncannie carlin.” Blackw. Mag., 
Aug. 1820, p. 603. V. Neive. 

To NIFFER, Nyffer, v. a. 1. To exchange. 
“Be way oinyfferimj^ coffing, & excainbiun.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1541, V. 17. V. under 
Neive. 

2. To higgle. V. under Nkifeak. 

[Niffeu, Niffeuin, Nyffering, s. An ex- 
change. V. under Neive.] 

To NIFFLE, V. n. To trifle, to lie insignifi- 
cant in appearance, in conversation, or in 
conduct ; “ He's a nifflin' body ; ” Fife. 

' NIFFNAFFS, (pron. nyiffnyaffs\ 8. pL 1. 
Articles that are small and of little value, S. 

2. It is sometimes used in relation to silly pe- 
culiarity of temper, displayed by attention 
to trifles, S. 

3. In singular, it sometimes denotes a small 
person, or one who has not attained full 
strength; S. A, 

“ ‘ Wha’a this stripling that rides the good dun mare? ’ 
‘That’s my hit niff-naff of a callaiit says my father.” 
Perils of Man, ii. 229. 

To Nifnaff, V. n. To trifle, to sj)eak or act 
in a silly way, S. synon. kiow-ow^ S. B. 

0 iny dear lassie, it is hut dalfin 
I To had thy wooer up ay niff-naffn. 

I lUwmu/s Ponna, il. 263. 

“ Niffynaffy fellow, a trifler Grose’s (’lass. Diet. 
From "the sense of the v., it might seem allied to Isl. 
hmfe, the fist, q. to play with one’s hands or fingers, 

I like an idle awkward person. 
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Niff-naffy, adj. Troublesome about trifles, 
S. ; ‘‘fastidious; a phrase of contempt;” 
Ql. Antiq. 

— * * She departed, grumbling between her teeth, that 
she wad rather lock up a hail ward than be fiking 
about thae ni^-naffy gentles that gae sae muckle fash 
wi’ their fancies/’ Guy Mannering, iii. 92. 

Fr. nipes, trifles. This is most probably from Sw. 
nipp, pi. nipper, id. V. the u. 

NIGER (jf hard), «. Corn of wegrro, S. 

— How graceless Ham leugh at his Dad, 

Wliich made Canaan a niger^ 

Bums, iii. 63. 

[To NIGG, u. w. To carp at, fret, scold, ' 
chide ; niag^ is another form, Shell.] 

NIGGAR, Nigger, Nigre, s. A miser, a 
person of hard exacting disposition, S. 

A nephew he had, at the news he was glad. 

An’ leugh in his sleeve like to rive, 

That by help of the button, he came to be put in 
What stored the auld niggards hive. 

A. Scott’s Poeins, p. 122. 

Corr. from E. niggard. Isl. nauggur, hnauggur, 
parcus, tenax, Sw. niugg, niuggtr, id. 

NIGGARS, 8. pL Two pieces of black iron, 
in the form of brick-bats,** placed on the 
sides of cast-metal grates for contracting 
then in size, Roxb. 

A. Bor. Niggards, iron cheeks to a grate,” Grose, 
evidently from E. niggard, as it is a parsimonious plan. 

[NIGIIT-HUSSING, V. under Night,] 

[To NIGGIiE, i\ a. To ensnare, to entrap 
by ambuscade. Shell.] 

[Niggler, 8. A term used in a boy’s game; 
one of the number who is placed in ambush, 
ibid,] 

NIG-MA-NIES, 8. pi. “ Unnecessary orna- 
ments Gall. Encycl. V. Nignayes. 

NIGNAG, 8. A vai*iety of Nicknack, Teviotd. 

NIGNAYES, NIGNYES, 3 . pL 1. Gim- 
cracks, trinkets, trifles. Shirr. Gl., pron. 
nignies, S. 

Fr. niquet signifies a trifle, a bauble. 

lie was not for the French nig nayes, 

But briskly to his brethern says ; 

Good gentlemen, wo may not doubt, 

Wherefore the Duke of York’s left out, 

And is exempted from the TeM, 

Wherewith he doth turmoyl the rest ; — 

He thinks not fit to flench and flatter, 

But to prove gallant in the matter : 

And when he ids designs commences, 

Rears up Rome’s kennels, yairds & fences. 

Cleland’s Poems, p. 92. 

Perhaps fiench should h%Jleech. 

Poor Pousies now tlie daflin saw, 

Of gawn for nignyes to the law. 

And bill’d the judge, that he wad please, 

To give them the remaining cheese. 

Ramsays Poaus, ii. 479, 480. 


2 . Whims, trifling scruples, peculiarities of 
temper or conduct, S. 

I will not stay to clash and quibble 
About your nignayes. I’ll not nibble : 

I’ll with a bare word you redargue, 

Tho’ till your wind pipes burst you argne, 

— Consider who’s the churche’s Head, 

And at your leisure, pray you read 
Your oath, and explicating act ; 

And all you say’s not worn a plack. 

CUland’s Poms, p. 98. 

From the contempt which the vulgar affect to pour 
on the forma of courtesy, acquired in civilized life, we 
might almost suppose that this term, in the latter 
sense, had originated from Su.-G. nig-a, A.-S. hnig-an, 
Isl. hneig-a. Germ. nHg-en, to bow, to courtesy. 

[To Nignay, r. n. To make a fuss about 
doing; “to show whimsical reluctance,” 
Gl. Banffs. Part, nignagin, used also as a 
«.] 

[Nignayin, adj^ Fussy, full of whims, ibid.] 

[Nigramansy, 8. Necromancy; commonly 
called “ the black Barbour, iv. 747. 
Lat. nigroniantia^ 

NILD. Expl. “ Outwitted.” Gl. Sibb. 

This refers to Mr. Pinkerton’s query, Gl. Maitl. 
with respect to the following passage : — 

'I semit sobir, and sueit, and sempil without frauds, 

Bot 1 nild Bcxtie desane that suVitillar war balding. , 
Maitland’s Poems, p, 64. 

But, as has been observed since by the editor, (3. P. 
Hep., i. xxvi.), in Edit. 1608, it is — 

I could soxtie desave, &c. 

[NILE, Nile-Hole, s. 1. A hole bored in 
the bottom of a boat, below the aft-stem, 
in order to run off the bilge-water, Shetl. 

2 . Tho plug that fits into the hole, ibid. 

Isl. ncgla, a plug to close a hole in a boat.] 

NILE YE, WILL YE. A phrase still used 
in S. signifying, “ Whether ye be reluctant 
or well pleased.” A.-S. mW-aw, nolle. 

[NIMM, adj. Pleasant to the taste; used 
also like 7iam, nom, q. v., Shetl.] 

NINE-EYED-EEL. The Lesser Lamprey, 
Frith of Forth. V. Eel. 

NINE-HOLES, s. pi. 1. The game of Nine 
men’s ‘Morris, S. • 

That piece of beef that is cut out im- 
mediately below the brisket or brea^, S.; 
denominated from the vacancies left by 
the ribs. 

The piece next to the nine^holes is called the runner, 
as extending the whole length of the ribs of the tore- 
part of the animal, S. 

[NIOGLE, 8. A kind of water-kelpie, Shetl. 
Goth, gnegy a horse, and ely water.] 
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*NIPf 8. Bread, and especially cheese, is 
said to have a nip, when it tastes sharp or 
pungent, S.; evidently an oblique sense of 
the ll. word. 

[To Nip, v. n. To taste sharp or pungent ; 
hence, to bite, S.] 

[NiPPiB, adj. Sharp, acrid, or pungent to 
the taste, biting, S.] 

[To NIP, 0 . a. 1. To pinch, bite, snap ; as a 
crab with its claws, S. 

2. To seize, hold fast, snatch; hence, to 
cheat, to steal, S.] 

[To Nip at, v. a. To eat daintily or affectedly, 
S.] 

To Nip, Nip up, or awa, v. a. To carry off 
any thing by theft ; as implying the idea 
of alertness and expedition, S. 

** Ye was set aif frae the oon for nipping the pyes ; 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 87. 

Then said she, Frae this back near thirty year, 

Which is as yesterday to me as clear, 

Frae your ain uncle’s gate was nipt aim’ 

That bonny bairn, ’twas thought by Junky Fa. 

Rosa's Helenore, p. 126. 

Either immediately from the v. as used ih the or- 
dinary sense; or as allied to Su.-Q. napp-a^ carpere, 
veflere, cito arripere ; Isl. knippet raptim moto, knuplaf 
furtim doro^ito, paululum furari. 

Nip signifies a cheat, in cant language. Grose’s 
Class. Diet. To nip, “ to — bite, cheat, or wrong ; ” 
Gl. Lancash. Tim Bobbin. 

[Nip, 6. 1. A bite, a pinch, a smart tap ; also 
the pain caused by any such act.] 

2. A bite, a term used in fishing, S. 

3. A small bit of any thing, q. as much as is 
nipped or broken off between the finger and 
thumb, S.; nimp is also used. 

Su.-G. nypa^ id., quantum primoribus digitis con- 
tinere valemus ; Ihre, vo. Niupa, 

*'lf thou hast not laboured but hes bone idle all 
day, looke that thou put not a nip in thy mouth : for 
there is an inhibition, Let him not eate that labours 
not.” Rollock on 2 Thes., p. 140. 

“Then must it not followe, he workes not ; there- 
fore he must not eate ? 0 ye will say, that is very 

strait, if men and women cat not they will die. But 
1 say, die as they will, the Lord vouchsafes not a 7iip 
on them except they worke.” Ibid., p. 150., 

[4. *A small quantity of spirits ; as, a vij) of 
whiskey, — generally half a glass, West of 
S. ^Nipper is so used in Banffs.] 

•Rippers, s. pL The common name for 
pincers, South of S. In E. the word de- 
notes “ small pincers.’* 

[Nippib, Nippook, 8 , A very small bit ; 
diniin. of nip ; nipperkin, tiippockie also used, 
Clydes.] 


[Nippie, adi. Parsimonious, niggardly ; apt 
to take advantage, tricky in money or busi- 
ness matters, Clydes., Banffs.] 

[Nippin’j part. adj. 1. Same as Nippie, adj. 
Banffs. 

2. Smarting, as a wound, paining, S. 

3. As a s., smarting, pain, S.] 

N I PPEUKIN, 8. Dimin. of nip ; a mere morsel, 
Roxb., Clydes. 

Apparently the satno with uipiterkm^ which Soreniua 
gives as an E. word corresponding with Lat. trkntaU 
as denoting a small measure. It would seem, indeed, 
that Nipperkin is sometimes used. Grose gives it as a 
cant term. 

It may have originated from nip, a small bit, or 
Tent, knt/p-en, aretare, whence knypvr, homo prae- 
parcus 

Nippit, adj. 1. Niggardly, parsimonious, S. 

— “Na, na, I ne’er likit to be nippit or pinging ; gie 
me routhrie o’ a’ thing.” Saxon and G.ael, i. 121. 

This term bears a striking analogy to Su.-G. napp, 
knappf Isl. navfr, knepp^er, arctus, exigiiiis ; mivp- 
peligm. anc. naept, aegre, vix, Dan. neppe, Isl. knept, 
scarcely, with difficulty, narrowly. Ihre views knipa, 
to compress, as pi;pbably the origin. Kilian seems to 
be of tlie same opinion ; giving Tent, knijper, homo 
praeparcus, sordidus, in immediate connexion with 
Knpp-en, aretare, premero, 10. nip. 

**A nip. A neat, thrifty, or rather penurious 
housewife. Norf,” Gl. Grose. 

2. Too small, scanty, in any sense; often 
applied to clothes which confine, or are too 
short for, tlie person who wears them, S. 

Solace is made to say that his coat is 

schort and jiipjnt. 

Lytiihay, S.P.R., ii. 29. 

A nippit dinner, a scanty one, S. Sw. knapp naer- 
ing, short allowance. Haer acr knapt e/ter foedan; 
Food is scarce here, Widog. 

Nip-caik, 8 , A name given to one who cats 
delicate food clandestinely, S., from nip and 
cake. 

Nyse Nagus, nipcaik, with thy scliiilders narrow. 

DatUtar, Evcryirm, ii. 57. 

Perhaps it may here be equivalent to parasite. 

[Nip-Louse, Nip-tiie-Louse, s. A vulgar 
and low name for a tailor.] 

Niplug, 8. 1. Persons are said to be at niplug^ 
when they quarrel, and arc at the point of 
laying hold of each other, (j. ready to pinch 
each other’s ears, S. 

[A vulgar, low name for a teaclicr, a school- 
master, Clydes.] 

Nipperty-Tipperty, adj. Cliildislily exact, 
or affectedly neat, in reference, as it would 
seem, to the regular return of rhymes, S. A. 

— “ He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed about his 
nippertydipperiy poetry nonsense.” Rob Roy, ii. 158. 
Hippertie-tippertie is the pronunciation in Roxb., 
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aiid Buppoacd to be the right one ; from the v. to 
hop, and Upiott q. “hopping on the tiptoes.” See, 
however, Tipperty and Tippertin. It is applied, 

!• To a light unstable person; as, “a 
hipperty^tippertie lass.” 

2. To songs or tunes that are quick and 
rattling in their rhythm. 

Nip-Scart, b. 1 . a niggardly person, Teviotd. 

2. A crabbed or peevish person, Clydes. 

The phrase Nippit acart^ used in Angus, corresponds 
exactly with the first sense ; according to which 
the word might seem to be composed of other 
two, both giving the idea of great parsimony. Did we 
view the second as the primary signification, we 
might consider the term as meant to intimate that 
the person to whom it is applied, is disposed to ex- 
press his ill-humour by nipping^ or pinching, and 
scratching all who approach him. 

Nip-shot, b. To play nipshot, to give the 
slip. 

“ Our great hope on earth, the city of London, has 
played nipahot ; they are speaking of dissolving the 
assembly.” Baillic’s Lett., li. 198. 

Perhaps, q. to nip one’s ahott to take one’s play, 
by moving so as to preclude him. V. Shot. Or it 
may have some allusion to a person’s taking himself 
off, without paying his shot or share of a tavern- 
bill. Belg. however, signifies a snare, a tmp ; 

perhaps, q. to shoot the snare ^ i.c., to escape from it. 

[Nip-Siccar, Nip-Sicker, adj. Captious, 
ill-iiatured, Shetl.] 

NIKB, B, 1. Anjihing of stunted growth, 
Ettr. For. 

2. A dwarf, ibid. V. Nirlie. 

NIKL, B, 1. A crumb, a small portion of 
anything, S. 

2. A small knot, S. B., perhaps the same witli 
A. Bor. narUy knot in a tangled skein 
of silk or thread,” Grose. 

3. It is often used to denote a puny dwarfish 
person, wliether man or child, S. B. Some- 
times an adj. is conjoined ; as, a weary nirl, 
a feeble pigmy. 

“Yon ane? Why he has na mair calf to his leg 
than a grey-hound. — And sic a whey face I— a perfect 
nirl / as I sail answer, I’ve seen as boardly a chiel in a 
glass bottle upon a doctor’s shelf.” Beg. Dalton, iii. 
119. 

In the last sense, it is certainly allied to Tent. 
knorre, tuber, nodus ; E. knur^ knurh. 

To NIRL, V. a. 1. To pinch with cold, 
Loth. 

2. To -contract, to make to shrink. Thai 
pickles (grains of corn) hae been 7iirled wi’ 
the drowth,” or “wi* the frost,” Loth. 
Hence, 


Nikled, adj. Stunteef; applied to trees, 
Loth.; most probably q. ‘*That*s 

puir nirlie grain as ever I saw,** Loth. 

In this sense Nirl is allied to “ 0. £. NyruulL Pu. 
sillus.” Prompt. Parv. It is indeed printed 
But this must certainly be viewed* as an erratum. 
For under the synon. term, w'e read **NuruyUt dwerfo. 
Supra in NyruylV* 

Nirlie, adj. 1. Very small, synon. with 
Nirled ; as, “ NirlMieaded wheat ;*’ South 
of S. 

2. Niggardly; as, “a nirlie creature;” Loth. 

This might seem allied to Isl. nirhell; vir parvus et 
Bordidus ; Ad nirbla aatnan sordide opes comparare ; 
G. Andr. 

NIRLES, B. pL The name given in S. 
to a species of Measles, which has no 
appropriate name in E. It is said to be 
the Ruheola vatiolodes of Dr. Cullen. In 
the Nirles, the pimples are distinct and 
elevated, although smaller ; iu the common 
measles, they are confluent and flat. 

— With Parlesse and Plurisies opprest, 

And nip’d with the Nirles. 

Umigomarie^ Wataon'a Coll., iii. 14. 

V. Feyk. 

, “ Morbilli, the Jiirlea.** Weddorb. Vocab., p, 19. 

[To NIRR, r. w. To purr like a cat, Shetl., 
part. pr. nirrin, used also as a Dan. 
knurre, id.] 

[NIRS, adj. Harsh and disagreeable to the 
taste, Shetl.] 

[NIRT, s, A very small piece, ibid. Clydes.] 

NISBIT, Nizbit, «. The iron that passes 
across the nose of a horse, and joins the 
branks together, Ang. 

From nets, nose, and bit. The latter is not, as Johns, 
imagines, from A.-S. bitel, but Su.-G. belt, lupula. 

NISE, 8. Nose ; properly n&, S. B. 

The wabster’s niae was duug ajee, 

The bluid run o’er his beard. 

Cock* a Simple Straina, p. 136.' 

V. Neis. 

NISSAC, B. The name given to a porpoise. 

“ Delphinus Phocaena, (Linn, syst.) Niaaae, (Niss of 
Pontoppidan), Pellach, Porpus.” Edmonstone’s Zetl., 
ii. 299.» 

Evidently a dimin. from Norw. niaae, exph by 
Hallager, Delphinus Phocoena. Isl. hniaa is rendered 
Delphmus minimus. 

[To NISSLE, V. a. To beat .with th'fe fists, 
Clydes.] 

[Njsslin, 3. A beating, thrashing, ibid.] 

[NISTIE-OOCK, 3. A small supurating 
g pimple, Shetl.] 

NIT, 3. 1. A nut, the fruit of the hazel, S. 
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2. The wheel of a cl’oss-bow ; pi. nittU. 

** Item, sex corsbollie with thair nittis, and certane 
aald ganyeie/’. Inventories, A. 1666, p. 172. 

**In the opposite side of the circumference was a 
much smaller notch, by the means of which the spring 
of the trioker kept the wheel Arm, and in its place ; 
this wheel is sailed the nut of the cross-bow.*’ Grose’s 
Military Hist., ii. 287. 

Nit-grit, adj* Of the size of a nwf, as large 
or greaty South of S. 

[NIT, 8, A wanton female ; dimin. nittie^ 

[Nitack, Nittaok, 8. A little saucy girl, 
Shetl.; nittie is also used.] 

[Nittib, adj. Clever, agile, smart, neat, ibid. 
Used also as a ?.] 

NITOH, 8. A bundle or truss. V. Knitch. 

To NITE, V. a. To rap, to strike with a 
smart blow, S. 

** And ye’re baith king’s officers too I— If it warna 
for the blood that’s i’ your master’s veins, I wad niU 
vour twa bits o’ pows thegither.” Brownie of Bods- 
beck, I 117. V. Knoit, Noit. 

NITHER, Niddbr, adj. Nether, S. Isl. 
nedre, Rudd. vo. Nethirmare, 

To NITHER, Nitteii, v. a. To repress. ,V. 
Kidder. 

NITHERIE, adj. Wasted, gjrowing feebly ; 
as, “ nitherie corn,” that which is so feeble 
that it can scarcely be cut, Roxb. The same 
with Niddered. V. Niddeu, v, 

[To NITTER, r. n. To grumble, complain, 
to be constantly finding fault, Clydes.] 

[Nitteret, Nitterib, adj. Ill-natured, 
sulky, or having the appearance of being 
so, ibid.] 

[Nitteret, a. An ill-natured expression of 
countenance, Shetl.] 

NITTERS, 8. ^‘A greedy, grubbing, im- 
pudent, withered female;” Gall. Encycl. 

Avarice is obviously the prominent idea. Thus the 
term must claim a common origin with Nittie, q.v. 

NITTIE, Nebtie, adj. Parsimonious, nig- 
gardly covetous, S. 

ptt.-G. gnti^t Mod. Sax. netig^ id. A.-S. gnete vcsse^ 
parsimony, 0. E. nything, used both as an culj. and 4., 
seems raaically the same. 

If thou have hap treaour to win, 

* Delight thou not too mickle tlierein, 

Ne nything thereof be. 

Sir Penny, ElUs^ Spec, E. Poetry ^ i. 271. 

The ingenious Editor, after Warton, (Hist. Poet. iii. 
94.) renders it careless. But the meaning is quit^ the 
reverse; — ^parsimonious. Somner refers to Moduli. 
Oimmat., where tenax is explained in E. nything. 
This he mentions under A.-S. nithing; which, if <ihe 
ongin, has considerably changed its meaning. This is 
the same with Su.-G. ntding, a worthless person, one 


on whom any abuse may be poured ; which Ihre de- 
rives from nid, contumelia. A. Bor. nithing, sparing ; 
as, nitliing of his pains, unwilling to take any trouble. 
Sibb. views this ns synoii. with nhUkring ; Chron. S. 
P., i. 143, N. But it would seem that they are radi- 
cally different. V. Niddeu, v, 

[NITTIE, adj. Clever, siiuirt, Shetl. V. 
under Nit.] 

NITTLES, 8. pi. 1. Horns just appearing 
abpve the skin, on the head of au animal, 
Clydes. 

2. Applied to the small stunted liorus of sheep, 
ib. 

Isl. hnut r, a knob, a knot. 

Nittled, adj. Having horns of this descrip- 
tion, ibid. NeulVdy synon. 

[Nittles, 8. pi. Local prou. of nettles : to he 
on niitles^ to be restless, peevish, or ill- 
humoured, Banffs.] 

NITTY, 5. Expl. a “little knave,” Gl. 
Aberd. V. under Nit. 

But fowks will say it was na pretty 
To yoko^sic twa in conjunct ditty, 

Them baith to Idt ; 

And ca’ you but a twa-fac’il nitty, 

Wi’ a’ your wit. 

iShinnrr's Mlsc, Poet., p, 187. 

This may bo viewed ns claiming the same origin 
with the adj. Nittie, q. v. ; if not from Teut. neetigh, 
inutilia, nullius valoris. 

NIYIE-NICKNAOK, .s. V. Neivie-nick- 

NACK. 

NIVLOCK, 8. A bit of wood, around which 
the end of a hair-tether is fastened, for hold- 
ing by, Banffs., Aberd.; from 7iieee^ Sii.-G. 
naefioe, the fist, and perhaps lycka^ a knot, 
fibula, nodus ; Hire. 

NIVVEL, Nivvil, s. 1. The full of the 
fist, S. B. V. Neive. 

[2. A blow with the fist, a nevel, ibid.] 

[To Nivvel, V. a. 1. To strike with the fist. 
V. Nevbl, 

2. To grip or pinch with the fingers, Shetl. 
Isl, hnejiy kneji^ the fist.] 

[Nivvelin, 8. Pinching, ibid.] 

NIXIE, 8. A naiad, a water-nymph. 

She who sits by haunted well, 

Is subject to the Nixie's spell ; 
bhe wno walks on lonely beach, 

To the mermaid’s charmed speech. 

The Pirate, iii. 19. 

If a Pixie, seek thy ring, 

If a Nixie seek thy spring. 

lUd., ii. 246. 

It might seem that this term is originally the same 
with Norw. Nisse, thus defined by Hallager, “a Trolld, 
(monster), or a long-consumed substance, which ap- 
pears as a little boy in a grey jacket with a red cap 
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on his. head. He dwells eapeoiallv in houses ; and it 
is believed, that he brings good luck with him, for 
which reason they set down meat to him about even- 
ing. He is also known in Denmark.’* This hobgoblin 
is obviously the Brownie of .our own country. 

But the attributes of Nim. do not agree with those 
of Nixie, We must therefore turn our eye to Isl. 
Nik'Vf hippopotamus, monstrum vel daemon aqualilis, 
G. Andr. Dan. nicken, jiocken, Su.-G. neeken, Germ. 
nickst Belg. neckerf all signify, according to Ihre, 
daemon aquaticus. Hence also E. nick, Nikur was 
one of the names of Odin. 

NIXIN, 8. A play, in which cakes of ginger- 
bread being placed on bits of wood, he wdio 
gives a certain sum to the owner of the 
cakes, lias a right to throw at a given dis- 
tance, with a rung about a yard long, and 
to claim as many cakes as he can displace, 
or clean ones in lieu of them, Eoxb. 

Su.-G. nyck signifies concussio. But it is most pro- 
bably a cant term. 

NIXT HAND, prep, Nighest to. 

Nixt hand hir wont Lauinia tlie maid. 

Doug. Virgil, 880, 33. 

NIXTIN, adj. Next. 

The drsten shot was to ncii^, — 

The nixtin shot thair foes hurt. 

Battell of Balrinnes, Poems Sixteenth Cent,, p. 353. 

I^th Jirsten and nixtin retain the A.-S. form of the 
dative and accusative ,* nextan from nexst, next, proxi- 
mus. 

NIXTOCUM, Next. Aberd. llcg. 

NIZ, 8. The nose, Ang. V. Neis. 

[NIZBIT, 8, Same as nibbit, q, v., Banff s.] 

[NTZZAN, 8. Exposure to severe weather, 
Gl. Banffs.] 

[To NIZZER, Nisser, v, n. To contract, to 
become dried or stunted, Clydes. V. 
Gizzen.] 

[Nizzert, Nissart, adj. Contracted, dried 
up, stunted, ibid.] 

[Nizzart, Nissart, 8. A lean person with 
a hard, sharp face, Gl. Banffs.] 

Nizzertjt, part. pa. Stunted in growth, 
Lanarks. 

Nidder'd i^ used in the same sense. V. the v., sense 
5. It might perhaps be viewed as a corr. of this ; did 
not Alem. neiz, denote affliction, nez-en, to hate, and 
Moes.-G. 7ieUha, invidia, rancor. 

NIZZELIN, joar^. adj. 1. Niggardly, parsi- 
monious, S. B. 

2. Spending much time about a trifling mat- 
ter, especially when this proceeds from an 
avaricious disposition, S. B. 

Su.-G. nidsk, nUk, covetous, fromntd, avarice ; A.-S. 
nedling, nidling, an usurer ; Bel^ nyd^en, to grudge. 

It seems more nearly allied to Tout, nemel-en, fnvola 
agere. The primary sense of this Teut. word seems 


to be, to be clandestinely TOlflng into every comer, or 
searching with the nose line . a dog ; Nasu sive rostro 
tacit^ scnitare ; Kilian. The root is neuse, the nose. 
It is probable that Dan. noesh, **to be bnsy, to be 
taken up about some trifling thing, to be fall of bustle.” 
&o. (Wolff)* which corresponds with the second sense 
of our term, has had a common origin.; to which may 
be added Isl. hnys-a, Sw. noa-a, denned by Serenius in 
the very words used by Kilian. 

[To NIZZLE, V. a. To boat with the fists, 
Clydes. V. Nissle. 

NO, adv. This negative has peculiar empha- 
sis in the Scottish language ; and converts 
any adj. to which it is prefixed, into a 
strong affirmative of the contrary of its 
proper meaning ; as, no wgasj mad ; no blate^ 
impudent, arrogant; no canny y dangerous, 
often including the idea of witchcraft or 
supernatural power. 

NOAH’S ARK. An appearance in the atmos- 
phere, when the clouds arc parted in an 
elliptical form, which assumes Somewhat 
of the likeness of a boat or yawl, pointed at 
both ends, S. 

** The groy and misty appearance of the atmosphere, 
by which the present good weather was ushered in, is 
held hf country people to be the strongest proof of its 
continuance. In addition to this, the Robin Redbreast 
has carolled from the house-tops, and Noah* 8 Ark 'oeen 
seen in the heavens — omens which, in the opinion of 
many, are more to be depended on than, either the 
rising or the falling of the barometer.” Dumfries 
Cow^r, Edin. Kv. Cour., Sept. 18, 1817. 

The prognostic, concerning the state of the weather, 
is formed from the direction of this ark in the heavens. 
If it extends from south to north, it is viewed as an 
indication of good weather ; if from cast to west, a 
squall of wind or rain is certainly looked for. Hence 
the old adage : 

East and west (west), the sign of a blast ; 

North and south, the sign of drouth. 

The change, it is observed, generally takes place 
within twenty-four hours after this phenomenon. ^ 

It is singular that this prognostic should be inter- 
preted quite in an opposite way on the other side of 
, the Border. For Clarke, in his Survey of the Lakes of 
Cumberland, Ac., expresses himself thus : 

** 1 will add to those already mentioned that ap- 
earance in the heavens, called Noah*8 Ark; which 
eing occasioned by a brisk west- wind rolling together 
a large number of small bright clouds into the form of 
a ship’s hull, and exhibiting a beautiful mottled tex- 
ture, is pointed North and South, and said to be an 
infallible sign of rain to happen within twenty-four 
hours.” Introd. xlii. • 

NOB, «. A knob. 

My neb is nytherit as a nob, I am but ane ouls. 

. Bouieds, L 6. 

The k used in the E. word is left out. 

[N0BILL, *. Noble, Barbour, xi. 218.] 

Noblat, 8. 1. Nobleness of mind; as 

•respecting one faithful to his engagements. 

As a man of gret nchtay. 

He held toward his trist his way, ' 
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Quheii th# set Jay cummyn was ; 

He Urn fast towart the place 
That ae memmyt for to fycht. 

Barbour^ viii. 211, MS. 


JVoh%, CHaucer, nobility ; nohlay^ Gower, id. In 
R. Gloao. description of King Lear, it is said— 

He thogte on the no&^’, that he had in y be. 

P. 34. 


i.e., the noble state that he had been in. 

And afterwards of Arthur ; 

Taelf yere he bylevede tlio here wyth nchleye y 


i.e., He lived twelve years wdth dignity enough. 

2. It immediately respects courage, in- 
trepidity. 

Bot be that, throw his gret no6/ay, 

Till perallia him abandownys ay, 

To recomfort his menye, 

Gerris that he be off sa cjet boiint6, 

That mony tyme wnlikiy thing 
They bring rycht weill to gtid ending. 

Barb(mr, ix. 96, MS. 


Sibb. mentions Fr. mhlfftae. But it is from O. Fr. 
nobhiSt of the same meaning, [nobilUet noblete.] 

Si quiert les mondaines delices, 

L'envoiserle, et le noblois. Diet. Trev. 


[Noblbis, a.pL Nobles, Barbour, ii. 182.] 


[NOBLE, 8. A gold coin long used in S.,of 
which there were three varieties, the Hari 
Noble, an E. coin worth about 32/; the 
Rose Noble, an E, coin worth 36/ ; and the 
Angel Noble, also an E. coin, and worth 
about 24/. Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 24, 
64, 353, Dickson.] 

NOBLE, g. The Pogge, or Armed Bull- 
head, a fish ; Cottus cataphractus, Linn. 
This is the name at Newhaven. 

** Cottas Cataphractus. The pogge or Armed Bull- 
head ; — Noble.*' NeilPs List of Fishes, p. 9. 

[NOOHT, g. Nothing, naught, S.] 

Nocht, adv. Not. 

Yheyt has he nochi sa mekill fre 
As fre wyll to leyve, or do 
That at hys hart aym drawis to. 

Barbour, i. 246, MS. 

In The Bruce, nochi is almost uniformly the MS. 
reading, where we find not in the printed copies. This 
amr in orthography has been owing to the carelessness 
M transcribers, who have not observed that nocht is 
oftw written not, as a contr. 

Nogt ia used in the same sense by R. Glouc., and 
MM by R. Brunne. * 

Moe8.*G. niwaiht, nihil, from ni, no, and imiht, Isl. 
vjoett, 8u.*G. waetta, |ihe smallest thing that can be 
supposed ; hence E. whit, S. hait. A.-S. naht, noht, 
mnil s^also, non. 

NochtiB, a<&'. 1. Punv in size, and at the 
same time contemptible in appearance ; as, 
“01 she^s a noohtie creature f Ang. • 

2. Bad, unfit for any purpose ; applied to an 
instrument, Aber^ » 

Q. a thing of nought, A.-S. no-toVu. 

VOL. III. 


Nochtis, g. Naught, of no value. 

“In quhat proud arrogance and damnabil sacrilege 
is ho Bpecialie, and the utheris his fallowis in thhir 
degre, sliddiu ; usurping the auctoritie of godly bis- 
chopes and utheris pastouris and preistis, — aluterlie 
aganis all lauchfull power ony way geviu be man to ony 
ministerie, that thai use in the kirk, except only be 
that titill, quhilk thai estume woc/d/ts.” N. Winyet’s 
Quest. Keith, Hist. App., p. 222. 

Nohtes, gen. of A.-S. twhi, nihil, q. “of nought.** 

[Nocht-bot, ado. Only, nierelv, Barbour, 
i. 2.] 

Nocht-for-tiii, co7ij. Nevertheless. V. F ou 
Tin. 

And iwcht for thi his hand wes ycit 
Wndyr the storap, niagre Ins. 

Barbour, iii. 123, MS. 

Nochtoaynestandand, conj. Notwithstand- 
ing, Brcchine Reg. F., 54. 

NOCK, Nok, Nokk, 8. 1. The nick or 

notch of a bow or arrow. 

The bowaiid nokkis met almaist. 

And now hir liandis raxit it eiiery sted. 

Hard on the left iieif was the scl»ar]> fitt-lo hodo. 

JJouy. Vinjil, 396, 35. 

Nocke of a b»we, [Fr.] oche de larc : Nocke of 
shafte, [t'r.] oche de la flescho j ” Palsgr. B. iii. F. 50, 


2. The corner or extremity of the sailyard. 

Now the le acheyt, and now the luf thay slayk, 

Set in ane fang, and threw the ra abake ; 

Bayth to and fra, al cly<l thare nokkys wry : 

Prosper blastys furth earyis the nauy. 

Dmiy. Virgil, 156, 17. 

3. The notch of a spindle, Shirr. Gl. S. B. 

— — Ane spindle wantand ane nok. 

Bunnatync Poems, p. 160, st. 7. 

Teut. nocke, crena, incisura ; incisura sagittae. E. 
nock is synon. with notch. 8w, notkor, denticuli incisi, 
Soren. Ital, nocchia, Isl. knocke is used in relation 
to a spindle, apparently os in sense 3. Unicolus, 
qualis est in fiiso ; G. Andr., p. 118. 

Nockit, Nocket, Nokkit, part. adj. 
Notclied. 


With arrow reddy nokkit than Eurytione 
Plukkit vp in hy liis bow. 

Doug. Virgil, 144, 50. 


[To NOCK, i?. a. To knock up, to exliaiist, 
to hurt, Banffs. ; synon. to ding^ part. pa. 
nocUt^ exhausted.] 

NOCKIT, Nocket, Nokket, g. A luncheon, 
a slight repast taken between breakfast and 
dinner, S. Aust. (eleven^liours, synon.) 
“perhaps noo^i-^cate, or cake,'^ Sibb. Roxb. 
Gall. 

**Nocket~-& meal between breakfast and dinner.” 

A. Scott’s Poems, 1811, p. 160, N. 

Nocket-time, 8. The time for taking a 
luncheon, Roxb. 

Wi’ liarnely cottjige fare regal'd to be 
At 7wcket-tiine, an’ whan 'tis afternoon, 

Y 2 
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By the moss'baiika upo’ the velvet lea 
Their table spread, ilk circle sits them down. 

A, 8coU- 8 PoejnSf 1811, p. 160. 
**Noch€t, a mid-day lunch ; Gall. EncycL 

NOCKS, 8, pL ‘‘Little beautiful hills;” 
Gall. EncycL; the same with Knocks q. v. 

NOD, 8. The Land of iVbrf, the state of 
sleep. He’s awa to the Land of Nod,* he 
has fallen asleep, S. Lands of Nod^ Aberd. 

** ‘And d’ye hen, lass,’ said Madge, * there’s queer 
things chanced since ye hae been in the Land of Nod,'** 
Tales of my Landlord, S. 1. Vol. iii. 124. 

This figure is evidently borrowed from the use of the 
£. word, as denoting “the motion of the head in 
drowsiness.” But it has most probably boon at first 
employed as containing what is often mistaken for wit, 
a ludicrous and profane allusion to the language of 
scripture in regard to the conduct of the first mur- 
derer, Gen. iv. 16. “And Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in ^Ae land of Nod.** 

[To Nod, v. w. To become sleepy, to fall 
asleep in one’s seat, to sleep, Clyaes.] 

[Noddin, Nodding, part ,^ «., and adj. Sleep- 
ing, fulling asleep, nodding in sleep. Nid- 
noddviy is also used, as in the old song, and 
sometimes nid-noddy^ ibid.] 

I* Noddy, s. A simpleton ; also, a sleepy- 
head : noddy-heady is also used, Clydes. 

[Noddy-Headtt, adj. Sleepy-headed, dazed 
with liquor, ibid.] 

NODDLE- ARAID, adv. Head foremost, 
Teviotdale. 

The latter part of this word may be allied to Isl. 
araedi, impetus. 

NODDY, 8, A one-horse coach, moving on 
two wheels, and open belli nd, S. 

“ There was a noddy at the door, bound for the town 
of Greenock ; so I stepped into it.” The Steam -Boat, 

p. 121. 

The name may have been given from its nodding 
motion. 

To NODGE, r. a. To strike with the 
knuckles, S. B. 

This is nearly allied to Onidge^ although used in a 
different sense. V; Gnidge and Knuse. 

Nodge, 8. A push or stroke, properly with 
the knuckles, Ajts. ; Dunahy Panshy synon. 

— “They came to a cross-road, where my grand- 
father, giving Master Kilspinnie a nodaot turned down 
the one that went to the left.” B. Gilhaizo, i. 85. 

“ As we were thus employed, Mrs. Pringle gave me 
a nodge on the elbow, and bade me look at an elderly 
mail, about fifty — something of the appearance of a 
gausey good-humoured country laird. The Steam- 
Boat, p. 253. 

To NODGE, V. n. 1. To sit or go about in 
a dull, stupid kind of state, Ettr. For. 

2. To Nodge alang, to travel leisurely, 
Dumfr. 


0. B. nugiad denotes “broken motion.” But per- 
haps this V. is allied to Tout, knodee, clava nodosa, as 
denoting stiffiieas of motion. 

NOG, 8, 1. A knob ; a stake, driven into 
the wall, having its extremity hooked, for 
keeping hold of what is hung on it, S. 

Nought left me, o’ four and twenty gude ousen and ky,— 

But a toom byre and a wide. 

And the twelve nogs on ilka side. 

Minstrdsy Border y i 207. 

2. A very large pe^ driven through divotSy to 
keep them in their proper place on the roof 
of a cottage, Dumfr. 

It seems originally the same with Teat, hnochey a 
knot in a tree, Sw. hioijgy BX knag, and perhaps with 
Sw. hmgey the knuckle. The radical affinity of terms 
of this form and signification is illustrated by Ihre, vo. 
Knaty the knee. 

NOGGAN, part, pr. “ Walking steadily, 
and regularly nodding the head;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

AllM perhaps to C. B. nug-iawy to shake, to quiver, 
nugy a s^ke. Su.-G. nycky oonciissio; lid. fmohay 
moto. 

NOGGIE, Noggin, t. A small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle, Dumfr. 

The Coag is a Noggie of a larger size, for milking , 
in; the Luggie being of an intermediate size. In 
Galloway, it is pron. NoggiUy like the E. word. 

** Noggins, little wooden dishes;” Gall. Encycl. 

[NOIS, 8. Dirt, filth, noisomeness, Lyndsay, 
Syde Taillis, 1. 103.] 

NOISOME, adj. Noisy, Aberd.; q. noise- 
some. 

NOIT, 8. 1. A small rocky height. 

**Noit8y little rocky hills Gall. EncycL 

[2. A lump or swelling on the joint of the 
great toe ; called also a noityofiy Ayrs.] 

Isl. hnxUur, knulur, a knot ; hence a clump. 

To NOIT, Nytb, V . a . To strike smartly, to 
give a smart rap or stroke, S. V. ICnoit. 
Noiting, 8. A beating, Lanarks. 

NOITLED, part. adj. Intoxicated with 
spirits Gall. Encycl. 

Teut. neuteUen, frivoU i^ere ; q. brought into that 
state in which one talks incoherently or tooliihly. 

NOK, §. A notch, &c. V. Nock. 

NOLD. Would not. 

I nM ye traist I said thys for dyspite, 

For me lyst wyth no man nor bukis imte. 

Dewg. Vtrg^y 7, 65. 

N oldty id. is often used by Chaucer, according to 
Tyrwhitt, for ne %oolde. But A.-S. nolde frequently 
occurs in the sense of noluU, as the pret. of nelUan, 
f(lU-an, nolle, which is indeed contr. from ne and 
will-an, not to will. Ne mllan sometimes occurs 
without the contr. 

NOLDEB, Noder, eonj . Neither. V* 
Noutheb. 
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To NOLL, V. a. Tc press, beat or strike witli 
the knuckles, S. B,, sometimes null, 

♦‘To Nnllt to beat; as, He nulled him heartily;” 
Groae‘8 Class. Biot. 

Alem^ hnouel, Dan. knogU, Germ. Icmchd^ a joint, a 
knuckle. V. Nevell, under Neive. 

But the t^. has more direct affinity to Germ. hiuU-en, 
used in the same sense ; ** to knubble, to cuff soundly, ” 
Ac. Ludwig. 

Noll, s. - A strong push or blow with the 
knuckles, S. B. 

NOLL, 8, A large piece of •anything, as of 
bread, cheese, meat, &c., S. B. 

It is Muivalent to S. knot, Su.-G. knoel, tuber, a 
bump. This seems the primary sense of E. knolf, q. 
a knot or bump on the surface of the earth. Knot 
and noU seem to have the same origin, Isl. knue, as 
denoting the form of the knuckles, V. Knot. 

NOLT, Nowt, 8. 1. Black cattle, as dis- 

tinguished from horses, and sheep. It 
properly denotes oxen. 

“All persons demand the office of keiping of the 
Kings forests and parks, sail suffer na maner of gudcs, 
horse, meiris, fiolt, sheip or vther cattell, to be pastured 
within the Kings forests.” Skene, Crimes, Tit. 4, c. 
36, s. 7. V. also Pitscottie, p. 21. 

AJs bestial, os horss and nowt, within, 

Among the fyr thai maid a hidwyss din. 

Wallace, viii. IJoS. MS. 

.^though a collective n. it is used in composition for 
aa individual of the kind, as a nowt-bcast, S. 

2.. Metaph. used to denote stupid fellow;” 
Gl. Surv. Moray, 

“What garr’d ye blaw out the crusie, Davie, ye 
stupid St. Kathleen, iii. 159. 

3. I have heard the phrase, a great mitckle 
nout, applied to a big, lumpish man, gener- 
ally including the idea of inactivity, S. 

[Nolt-Foot, Nowt-Fit. 1. As a 5 ., the 
foot of an ox or cow, S. 

2. As an adj,, Of, belonging to, or made from ; 
as nowt-fit^jellyy S.] 

Nolt-hikd, Nowt-hird, 8. A neatherd, a 
keeper of cattle, S. 

— — - Like as that the wyld wolf in his rage,— 
Quhen that he has sum young grete oxin slaiie, 

Or than werryit the ndtthird on the plane. 

Dowj. Virgil, 394, 85. 

A neat herd. North.” Gl. Grose. 

Nolt-hobn, Nowt-horn, 8. The* horn of 
an ox or cow, used for collecting cattle, 
&G., S, 

A lang kail-mlly hang down by his side. 

And a meikle nowt-hom to rout on had he. 

HuvnMe Beggar, Herd's Coll., 

^ary cold day it is proverbially said, “It’s 
«nou^ to pierce a nout-Jwmr S. 

Isl. ndfU, Dan. nod, Sw, nood, not, an ox, not, oxen ; 
isl. nautamadr, a herdman. These are radically the 
s<^e with A.-S. nt<U, jumentum, a labouring bcust ; 
nuen, ndenu, pecora, Somner ; B. neat. 


But it is evident, that our term more nearly resembles 
those used in the Scandinavian dialects. 

The doseriution given of Bos by Linn, contains a 
striking proof of the great affinity ootween the S. and 
Sw. 

Suocis S.j ; mas, TUir ; caatratus, Oxe ; 

junior, Stut, [S. Slot, id.J; foeiiiin. Ko, donee primavico 
X)eperit, Quitjn, [before her first calf, a aiiog, 8.1 Faun. 
Suec., p. 40, Etl. 1800. 

Nolt-tatii, s. Luxuriant grass proceeding 
from dung, S. V. Tatii. 

NOMK, pret, [Took, held ; joarf. pa. taken, 
held.] 

The crouue he tuk apoii that saminyno stano. 

At Gadalos send with his aone Ira Spaue, 

Quheii Iber Scot fyrst in till Irland come, 

At Cannmor syno kinj^ Fergus has it /io/zir, 

Brocht it till Sewiie, and stapill maid it thar. 

WaHace, i. 124, MS. 

In all the edit, which I have seen, it is erroneously 
printed loon or wane. 

This is an O. E. w^ord, which I do not recollect to 
have met with in this form in any other 8. work. 
Doug, writes nummyn, Botli nnm and nomt are used 
in the same sense by R. Glouc. and R. Bruniie ; 
Chaucer, no7ne, id. ; from the O. K. v. nhne, to take ; 
A.*S. Alem. nim-an, Moes. G. nim-un, 8u.-G. nam-a, 
naein-a, Isl. nern-a. Gem. nehm-en, V. Nummyn. 

[NOMMER, JsfiJMMER, s, Nuniher, Lynd- 
say, Exper. and Courtcour, 1. 1743.] 

NONE, 8 , 1. Noon. 

And, als sonc as the none, wea past, 

Him thoucht weill lie saw a fyr, 
p Be Turnherry byrnaud woill scliyr. 

llarhour, iv. 617, MS. 

[The Cambridge MS. has rnogn, moon, which gives 
a much better meaning to the passage. If this is the 
correct reading, none is an err. for ?aonr.] ^ 

The word formerly signified three o’clock afternoon, 
or the ninth hour, when the nones, a name hence given 
to certain prayers, were said. This term being used 
by Chaucer, Tyrwhitt expl. it, “ the ninth hour of the 
natural day ; nine o’clock in the morning ; the hour of 
dinner.” According to Silih., “perhaps the prayers, 
called the tiones, were, in Chaucer’s time, recited three 
hours before, instead of three hours after, mid-day.” 
But it is more natural to suppose that Tyrwhitt was 
mistaken in his definition. For there is no evidence 
that, in Chaucer’s time, the nones were celebrated so 
early. A.-S. non uniformly signifies “the ninth 
houro of the day, which was at throe of the clock 
afternoon Somner. 

2. Dinner. 

Gif soniandis of aue farailie 

Had daylio meit siifilciontlie 

Provydit lor tliariie, and na niair; . ^ 

Thau gif the Stewart sa wald Hj>air 

And on this sort thair meit dispone, 

Of ane dayis meit mak four dayis none, 

Wald not thay seruandis houngcrit ho, 

And leif in grelt penuritie ? 

Diall. Clerk tk Court emir, p. 21. 

Fr. none, id. A.-S. non-meM, “refectio, velprandium, 
a mcale or bever at that time,” Somner; so called, 
because the priests used to take a repast after the 
celebration of the nones. 

[NON-ENTREE, None-Entress, s. TIip 
failure of an heir to renew investiture witli 
the superior on the death of tlie holder, 
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called non-entry ; also, the feudal casualty 
or fine payable to a superior on such failure. 
Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 211, 315. Ed. 
Dickson.] 

NON-FIANCE, «. 

“ Essex much suspected) at least of non-fiance and 
misfortune ; his army, through sickness and runai^ays, 
brought to 40(W or 5(K)0 men, and these much malcou- 
^nted that their general and they should be misprised.** 
Baillie*s Lett., i. 391. 

It seems to signify discredit, want of confidence ; 
from Fr. non, the negative, and fiance, trust, confidence. 

NONFINTDING, part, pr. Not finding. 

** Ip caiss of nonfindinn souirtie, to denunce thaim 
rebclha lik as mene slaaris.** Acta Ja. V., 1525, Ed. 
1814, p. 298. 

NON OBSTANT. Notwithstanding. No 7 i 
ohstant that,” &c. Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16 ; 
from Lat. non obstante. 

NONREDDING, a. Not cleaning, or clear- 
ing out. ** The nonredding of his buicht,” 
keeping his booth in a state of disorder. 
Aberd. Reg., V. 15, p. 651. 

NON-SOUNT, a. A term denoting a base 
coin. 

“Now thay spair not planelie to brek down and 
convert gud and stark mony, cunyit in our cunyehouse 
in our Soveranes lea aige, into this thair corrupted 
scruef and baggages of Hard heidis and Nonsoun^.'* 
Knox/sHist., p. 164. 

This is not to be viewed as the designation of any 
particular coin, but of base money in general. It is of 
Jr. origin. Messieurs de non soni, is a phrase men- 
tioned^ by Cotgr. as applied to men who are supposed 
to be imperfect in a physical sense \ perhaps from non, 
the ne^tive particle, and sonte, the use or profit of 
rents that have been mortgaged, or detained by judicial 
authority, q. no return ; or from L. B. aont-ius, verax, 
q. not genuine ; or still more simply, from the 3rdp, pi. 
of the V. aubst. q. they are not, 

NON-SUOn, 8. One without a parallel, S. 

“ If that non-Bueft, amongst mere men, the meek and 
zealous Moses, might have his spirit so provoked, as 
to speak unadvisedly with his lips, who ought not?** 
M‘Ward*s Contend., p. 65. 

None-Such, adj. Unparalleled. 

‘ * This would have discovered our iniquity — prevent- 
ing that day of none^auch calamity.” Ibid., p. 88. 

[NONIS, a. The nonce, occasion, Lyndsay, 
Exper. and Oourteour, 1. 2139.] 

NOOP, Nufe (Fr, ?^), adj. 1. Neat, trim, 
spruce, Galloway, Dumfr. 

His tenement it was but sma’, 

Aught scrimpit roods, an' that was a* ; 

And yet his wife was always hra’, 

An’ unco noqf, Damdsoh'a Seaaona, p. 65. 

2. Snug, ibid. 

snug ; sheltered from the blast Gall. Enc. 

To N OOK, Neuk, v.a. 1. To check, to snib ; 
to put down, to humble, Aberd. 


TU wad her cuintray fouk sail no be drfaig 
In seeking her, and gar us s^y rew 
That ever we their name or nature knew ; 

Nae farther back *bout them need we to look, 

Than how of late they you and me (Ud nook t 

Roaaa Helenwe, First Edit, p. 88. 

In the third edition it is Aooit, undoubtedly by mistako. 

2. To trick, to outwit, to take in, ibid. 

This may be allied to Isl. hnauk^a, oemuus labor- 
are, servire, whence knokin, oernuus, pronus ; hnauk, 
labor taediosus. opus servile ; Haldorson. I suspect, 
however, that the v, has been formed from the s, nook, 
or neuk, understood figuratively, as the s, itself is used 
in this sense in the same district. 

Nook, Neuk, a. 1. To Keepy or Hald one in 
hia ain Nooky to keep a person under, to 
keep one in awe, Aberd. 

2. To Tarn a Nook upouy to outwit, to over- 
reach, ibid. 

NOOL, a. A short horn, Galloway. 

He views the warsle, laughing wi’ himsel 
To see auld brawny glowr, and shake his noola, 

Davidson* a Seasons, p. 45. 

“ NooU, small horns which are not connected with 
the scull-bone ;** Gall. Encycl. 

Su.-G. knoel, a bump or knob ; Germ, knoll, id. 
Wachter observes that it is from nol, a hillock, which 
the ancients wrote hnol, and applied to any kind of 
protuberance in the body, trees, &;o., resembling a 
s^iall eminence. 

[NO OP, a. A lofty headland, precipitous 
towards the sea, and sloping towards the 
land) Shetl. Isl. nupry the top of a moun- 
tain.] 

NOOPING, pare. pr. “Walking with eyes 
on the ground, and head nodding Gall. 
Encycl. 

Isl. gnotfi^, nasus, prominens, gnapte, prominet ; hnip- 
in, gestu tristis, et se coarctans membris, G. Andr. 

NOOST, a. The action of the grinder^ of a 
horse in chewing his food, Ro^. 

Isl. gnu8t~a, stridere, gnist-r, stridor, whenoe tanna- 
gniost-r, stridor, dentium. 

To NOOZLE, V. a. To press down, to beat, 
to strike against, Teviotdale ; Banffs. 

“ Ye*re still but a yoimg man yet, son, an* emri- 
ence may noozle some wit intil ye.** Winter Sv. tides, 
i. 14, 

This might seem to be the same with E. nimle; as 
referring to the act of rubbing with the nosey or digi^ng 
with tlm snout. Tout, nemel-en, naso sive rostro, 
scrutari ; from neuse, nasus. But it is more piob&bly 
a derivative from Knuse, v,, espeoially as it properly 
signifies to press down with the knees. 

[Nooslan, a. Exposure to stormy wetfther; 
nooale is also used, Banffs.] 

Noqzle, s. a squeeze, a crush, Ettr. For. 

“ Ane grit man trippyt on myne feet, and fell belly- 
flaught on me with ane dreadful noosfe.” Winter Bv. 
‘l^les, ii. 42. 

Belg. kneuseUen, is mentioned by Ihte (vo. Knyeter) 
as synon. with kneua-en, to braise. V. Kjutsx. 
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NOP BED. A bed made of locks of wool, in 
E. denominated a fiock-hed. 

** That Thomas Kirkpatriok of Closebarne sall—pay 
to Johns of Grant — ^for twa nop heddis with the boua- 
tens XL a, for a fodder bed with the boaster xls., 
fiye pare bt schetis, price of the pare x s,” Act. Dorn. 
Cone., A. 1488, p. 98. 

A.*S. knoppetf villus, Su.-G. nopp, id. ; Teat, noppe, 
villus, floocuB, tomentum. 

NOP SBK. QA sack or holder for 7iop or 
Jlock; when filled would be a nop-bed.] 

**That Henrv Leis burgess of Edinburgh sail restore 
— ^the ruf of a bed, the oourtingis of the samyn, a nop 
sekf iu paire of schetis,’* Ac. Act. Audit., A. 1478, p. 
67. Abo Act Dom. Cone., A. 1490, p. 176. 

Apparently a sack or bag made of hard or coarse 
cloth. Su.-G. noppa, stupae. 

NOR, c<mj. Than, S. 

The gudwyf said, I reid yow lat thame ly, 

They had lever sleip, nor be in laudery. 

Jhinhar, Maitland PoetnSy p. 75. 

VSum thair be also that under cullourof seiking the 
Quenis authoritie, thinkis to eschaip the punishment of 
auld faultb, and haue lioence in tyme to ouin to 
^pres thair nichtbouris, that be febillor nor thai.” 
Hnehanan’s Admon. to Trew Lordis, p. 6. 

It is used in the same sense, A. Bor. V. Gl. Grose. 

This, as far as I have observed, is not very ancient. 
No, q.v« b used in the same sense by our earliest 
writers. 


[To NOR (long o), v. 7u To snore, STictl.j 
[Noh, 4. A snore, ibid.] 


[No&AiiEa, The lower leg-bone of a swine, 
used in making a “ snorick/^ q. v. ibid. 

Dan. knurre, Isl. knurraf to buzs, to murmur.] 

[NORDJEN, adj. Northern ; used also as a 
the northern part or division of an island 
or district, Shetl, V. Northin.] 

NORIE, 8. The PufRn, Orkn. Alca arctica, 
Linn. ; the Tam Norie of the Bass. 


** Among these we may reckon— the pickternie, 
the norie, and oultemeb.” P. Kirkwall, Orkn. Statist, 
Aoc., vii 646. This in Orkn. is also called Tomm^ 
Noddue, q.v. 

^“^Did I not hear a halloo?* ‘The skriegh of a 
Tanmie JVbrie,* answered Ochiltree, ‘I ken the skirl 
weel.»»* Antiquary, i. 168. 

tt®®* tna term TominorU. 

, The fowls have their nests on the holms in a very 
beautifni order, ^1 set in raws in the form of a dove- 

nestle by themselves ; 
Swrfs by themselves, so the Cetywaicks, Tomi- 
Mawes, ^.*; Descr. of Zetl., p. 119. * 

- signifies puellus, homuncio, G, Aiidr,, p. 

186, q. boy, or mannikin. Hence perhaps the 
Jfsaacn of his beuig otherwise called by the diminutive 
of a plan’s name. 

NORIE, 8. A whim, a reverie, a maggot, S. ; 
pL naries, 

** Xbsr g udemaa, whaten a question’s that to speei 
^ ^ sic a norie i* your head as 
Brownie of Bodsbeok, i. 7. 

Let nae daft none sae biass us, ' 

As gar us dread. 

7*ay?or*s Scott^a Poms^ p. 6. 


Sw. narr-asj to trifle with one, illudcre ; nan\ a 
fool? 

NORIE, 8. The abbixsviatiou of Eleanor ^ or 
Eleanora^ S. 

[NORIS, 8. A nurse. V. Noyris.] 

[Nortst, part pa. Nourished, Barbour, xix. 
1G4.] 

NORLAN, Norlin, Norland, adj. Of 
or belonging to the North country, S. B. 

Four and twanty siller bells 
Wer a’ tyed till his inane ; 

And yae lift o’ the norland wind, 

They tinkled ano by ano. 

Percy's Reliqnes^ ii. 235. 

Qiilian words he found, their elricht sound 
Was like the norlan blast, 

Frao yon deep Khick at Catla’s back, 

That skeegs tlie dark-brown waste. 

Minstrelsy JJordery iii. 859. 

As the orthography of this word is various, I am 
at a loss whether it has been originally q. northlandy 
or allied to Isl. nordlingr^ norlingr^ aquilonariihs. 
Perhaps norlin is the proper form. Dan. nordlaend-r, 
however, Bignifies a northern man. 

Norlins, adv. Northward, S. B. 

They rub tlioir cen, and spy them round about, 
Thinking what Jate the day to hadd their rout. 

Nae iiieiths they had, )mt norlins still to gao. 

Kenning that gate that Klaviaua lay. 

Ross's Ilelenore^ p. 75. 

[NORLE, Nurlb, s. A lump, knob, knot, 
Clydes. ; a lump, a tumour, Banffs.] 

[To Noule, Nurlk, V. 71 . To bocoino 
knotty, to rise in lumps or knobs, Clydes.] 

[To Norle, V. a. To strike so as to produce 
lumps, Banffs.] 

Norlick, Knurlick, 8 . A small lumj>, a tu- 
mor, a hard swelling occasioned by a blow, 

S. B. 

“ I wat she rais’d a norlick on my crown that wisnac 
well for twa days.” Journal from London, p. 3. 

A dimin. from E, knur^ knuraf., a knot ; or imme- 
diately from Teut. knorrCj a knot, a knob, a small 
swelling. Su.-G. knorrlig is applied to tho hair, when 
knotted or matted. These, pernap.s, are all originally 
from Isl. hnm^ internodius digitorum. 

[Norlie, Nuulie, adj. 1. Covered with 
small lumps or knobs; as, nurlk taes, Clydes. 

2. Ill-shaped, rough, unevenly, ibid. 

3. Applied to a person of a testy, cross-grained 
disposition, ibid.] 

Norloo, 8. A cyst, growing on the head 
of some persons even to the size of an 
orange, S.B. ; expressed S.A. by tho use of 
the E. word Wind^gall. 

This is evidently a dimin. from E. knurle, a knot. 
Teut. knorre, tul)er, tuberculum. 

NOR’LOCII. The corr. of JVorth loch, the 
name of a body of stagnant water, which 
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formerly lay in the hollow between the 
High Street of Edinburgh and the ground 
on which Prince’s Street now stands. 
Hence, 

Nou’loch Trout. A cant phrase formerly 
denoting a joint or leg of mutton, ordered 
for a club of citizens who used to meet in 
one of the cloBea leading down to the North 
locli. The invitation was given in these 
terms ; “ Will ye gang and eat a NorHoch 
trout ? ” 

The roMon of the name is obvious. This was the 
only species oifiah which the North loch, on which the 
shamoles were situated, could supply. 

[NORN, adj. Norse ; as, “ a norn veesick,” 
a Norse ballad; Isl, norrwntiy id.] 

[NORRALEG, a. A needle without an eye, 
Shetl.] 

[To NORTH, V. w. To blow from tho north ; 
to tend to the north, BanfPs.j 

[Northalue Forth. The country north of 
the Forth. Accts. L. H.«Trcasurer, i. 48, 
50, Dickson.] 

North art, adj. Northern, of or belong- 
ing to the north, Ayrs. ; corr. from Norths 
ward. 

Far o’er the braes, the Northart cauld 
To distant climes had ta’en it’s way. 

Picken^s Poems f i. 16. 

Nokthin, Nouthyn, Noutiiir, adj. Nor- 
therly. 

“The thrid cardinal vynd is callit septemtrional or 
borial, quhilk vulgaris callis northem vyud.” Compl. 
S., p. 96. Northyn, Barbour. 

Sw. nordf norden, North ; nordan-tvaedeTf a north- 
wind, Seren. 

[Nortiilande, Nortlant), 8. Tlie northern 
part of the country. Accts. L. H, Treas., 

i. 121, 241, Dickson.] 

NORYSS, Nurse. V. Noyris. 

[* NOSE. Nose of the Pier, the extreme end 
that fronts the sea, the point, Gl. Shetl.] 

[Noserand, 8, Noseband of the Lead-stane^ 
a loop of stout cord to which one end of the 
lead-stone is attached, the other end being 
fastened to the line, Gl. Shetl.] 

Nosebitt, 8 , Any thing that acts as a 
check or restraint. 

1 will augment my bill 

As T gett witt in mair and mair 
Of his proceidingia heir and thair. 

I sail leive blankis for to imbrew thame. 

That he a nosdntt m[a]y beleive thame, 

Whome to my biiik salbe directit 
Legeiul Bp. St. AndroiSf Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 343. 


Nosel, Nozle, 3. A small socket or aper- 
ture, S. A. 

[Nosetirl, 8 , A nostril, Shetl.] 

Nosewise, (pron. no 8 € wy 88 ^) adj . 1. Hav- 
ing, or pretending to have, an acute smell, S. 

2. Used metaph. in relation to the mind, to 
denote one, who either is, or pretends to be, 
quick of perception. 

“Your calumnies, —that the shew of worldly clone 
hath turned me out of the path-way of Christ, 
that a man nose-wise (like you) might smeU in my 
cbos the sauour of a vainc-glorioua, and selfe- 

E sing humour, — are but words of winde.** Bp. 
oway^B Dikaiologie, p. 173. 

Germ, naseioeis^ self-witted, presumptuous, critical ; 
Sw. naeswiSf saucy, malapert. 

Teut. neuswiSf odorus, sagax ; nasutus ; curiosus. 

Noas, 8 , A term apparently of the same 
meaning with Ness, a promontory, Shetl. 

“ Who was’t shot Will Paterson off the ATom F — the 
Dutchman that he saved from sinking, I trow.’* The 
Pirate, i. 246. 

Su.-G. nos, the nose. It is generally admitted that 
the terms, denoting a promontory, are borrowed from 
that member which projects in the human face. Isl. 
nos, indeed denotes a promontory. Y. Ihre, vo. JV^aes, 

NOST> Noise, talking, speculation about 
any subject, S. B. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. hnyst-a, Ban. hnyst-er, to 
mutter, to make a low noise, from 8u.-0. kny, id. 

We may add Isl. gnist-a, gnest-a, stridere, strepere; 
gnist, stridor. 

NOT, know not. 

Bot Timetes exhortis first of all 

It for to ledc and draw within the wal, ~ 

Quhiddir for dissait I not, or for malice. 

Boug. Virgil, 39, 48. 

V. Nat. 

NOTAR, Noter, a. A notary public. Ane 
noter^^ id. Aberd. Reg. ; Noter^ Gl. Lynds. 

“ They took instruments in the hands of two noiars 
brought there for the purpose.” Spalding, i. 63. 

To NOTE, V, a . 1. To use in whatever way, 

S. B. 

Than the agit Drances with enrage hote 
Begouth the fyrst hys touug for to note, 

Ashe that was baytii glaid, ioyful and gay 
For Tornus slauchter— 

Bmg. Virgil, 466, 65. 

“ Nqte or note, uti j Northumb.” Ray’s Coll., p. 46. 
A.-S. not-ian, nytt-ian, Moes.-G. nhxt^an, Sa.-0. 
niut-a, anc. nyt-a, Isl. fSiot-a, to use, to enjoy. 

2. To take victuals, to use in the way of 
sustenance. • 

He notes very little, he takes little food, S. B. 

Teut. nutt-en, uti ; vesci, sobrie decustare ; Isl. 
nautin, eating, from neitte, vescOr; Su.-i3. noet-a, usu 
conficere, deterere, Ihre. 

3. To need, to have occasion for, Ang. Meams. 
' “ He would note it, i.e,, needs it, or has use for it.” 
Rudd. VO. Hate, Nott, needed Buchan. 
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Af ased in this Mhse, it might seem a different v., 
formed irom MoeB.-G. naud, Su.-G. noed, Belg. nood, 
necessity. But indeed the idea of necessity is very 
nearly awed to that of use. 

Note$ Nott, Not, s. 1. Use, purpose, office. 

Sum slueit knyffis in the beistis throttis, 

And vtbes^ (quhilk war ordant for sic noitaj 
Th 9 warme new blude keppit In coup and poce. 

jDouff. Virgil^ 171, 47. 

[A. *8. notu, use, Dan. nytu^ id.] 

2. Necessity, occasion for, S. B. 

Alem. not, Sa.-G. notd, id. Belg. nut, use, nuUelyk, 

Notblbss, adj, Unnoficed, unknown, Gl. 
Shirr. 

[NOTNA. Needed not, had no occasion for.] 
NOTH, «. 1. Nothing, Aberd. 

2. The cypher 0, ibid. 

Probably a corr. of S. nochif or of A.-S. no^toiht, nihil. 

NOTOUR, Nottour, adj. 1. Well known, 
notorious, S. 

** Of things nottouTy there are some which cannot be 
proven, ana yet are true, as such a man is another’s 
SOD. — Again, there are things noUour^ which need no 

S robation, which Kv^facti transeuntis, as that a person 
id publickly commit murder.” Steuart’a CoUcctions, 

B. iv., Tit. 3, § 18. 

2. What is openly avowed and persisted in, 
notwithstanding all warnings to the con- 
trary, S. 

** We distinguish between simple and notour adultery* 
Notorious or open adulterers, who continue incorrigible, 
notwithstanding the censures of the church, were 
punished by 1551, c. 20, with the escheat of their 
moveables : but soon after, the punishment of no- 
torious adultery was declared capital, by 1663, c. 74.” 
£rskine*s Instit., B. iv., T. 4, s. 53. 

Pr. notoire, notorious, open. 

[NOUGHT, Nothing, S.] 

[Nouchtib, adj. Insignificant, trifling, 
worthless ; as, “ He’s a nouchtie bodie,” S. 

Com nouchtie Newtrallis, with your bailfull band, 

Ye half ane cloik now reddy for the rayno. 

For fair wether ane other ay at baud. 

Henry CharUrUy Adhortatioun of All Estatis, 1. 50.] 

NOUpS, Nowds, %. pi. Fishes that are 
counted of little value, Ayrs., Gall. 

**Houda^ little fish, about the size of herring, with 
a homy skin, common in the Galloway seail.” GalL 
Kncycf. ; perhaps the Yellow Gurnard or Dragouet. 

NOUP, NuPS, 8. “A round headed emin- 
ence,” Shetl., Dumfr. (Fr. u.) V. Noop. 

By slack and by skerry, by noup and by voe, &c. 

„ ■ The Pirate, a. U% 

Vi Air. ' 

JW. nupTy gnupr, a promontory.] * 

This is the same with Kfioop, sense 3, q. v. 

NOURIOE, 8. A nurse, S. O. ^ 

”The little naurke from the manse laid down on the 
turf without speaking, but with a heartsome smile, her 


small wage of four pounds. ” 
218. 

“0. E. Noryce, Nutrix.” 


Lights and Shadows, p. 
Prompt. Parv. 


NouRtCE-FEE, 8. Tlic wages given to a wet 
nurse, S. 

Another said, 0 gin she had but milk, 

Then Slid she gae frne liead to foot in silk ; 

With castings rare and a gueed noarice fee, 

To nurse the King of ElAu's heir Fizzee. 

lioss's llelmore, p. 63. 


N0URI8KAP, 8. 1. The place or situation of 

being a nurse, S. 


2. The fee given to a nurse, S. 

From A.-S. norice.y a nurse, and acipe, Belg, schap, 
Sn.-G. sl;qp, a termination denoting a certain state. V. 
Noyris. 


[NOURN, g. The north, Shetl. Isl. 
nortwnn.^ 

NOUST, 8. 1. A landing-place, an inlet for 
admitting a boat to approach tlie shore, 
especially where the entrance is rocky; 
called also nouster^ Orkn. 

2. It is also expl. sort of ditch in the 
shore, into wlych a boat is drawn for being 
moored.” 


A term evidently retained from the Norwegians ; as 
it preserves not only the form, but nearly the signiHca- 
tion of Isl. namt, statio navalis sub tccto ; Haldorson. 
It seems originally to have signified the place where a 
vessel was stationed under cover, after it had reached 
the shore. Verelius expl. it, navalo ; and gives Sw. 
hothm, i.o., boat-house, as the synonym. Navis 
statio ; O. Andr. 

NOUT, 8. Black cattle. V. Nolt. 


NOUTHER, Nowtiiir, Nolder, conj. Nei- 
ther, S. A.-S. nouther. Franc, newether. 

Nmilher fortre.s, nor turreltiH Hiire of were 

Now graith they mare. 

Uoiig. Vii'yif, 102, 41. 

Hardyiig uses nother— 

The yere so then viii. c. was oxpresse. 

Pour and thirtie, notJier more tie less. 

Chroti. Fol. 104, b. 

“And quhen thayhaue gottin the benefice, gyf thay 
haue ane brother, or ane sone, ye suppose ho can nolder 
sing nor say, norischeit in vice al his dayis, fra hand 
he sal bo montit on ane Mule with ane sydo gown, & 
ane round bonett, & than it is questioun, quhethcr he 
or his Mule knawis best to do nis office. Perchance 
Balaame’s Asse knew mair nor thay baith. ” Kennedy 
of Crosraguell, Compend. Tractiue, p. 80. 


NOUVELLES, Nouelles, s, pi. News, 

** Dauid said til hym, I pray the that thou declair to 
me all the nouelles of the battel.” C’ompl. S., p. 185. 
During that nicht tliair was nocht ellis, 

Bot for heir of his 7wuclhs. 

Lyndsay's Warkh, 1592. 


[N 0 VELREI 8 , 8. pL Novelties, Barbour, xix. 

394, Cambridge, MS.; noweltyias Edin. MS.] 
Novity, 8 . Novelty; Fr. nouveautt^. 

“ William Bailie alleged, no process, because the 
active title not produced. Haltou repelled it. Mr. 
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William huffed at the novityt and offered a dollar for 
the Lords* answer.** Fount. Dec. Suppl., iii. 146. 

NOW, Nowe, 8. ri. A knoll, a small emi- 
nence, a brae; wso written foioio, knowe^ 
q.v. S.] 

2. The crown or top of the head, the noddle. 

Out owr the neck, athort his nitty now^ 

Ilk louse lyes linkand like a large lintbow. 

PolwarVa Flyting^ Watson’s Coll.y iii. 23. 

In the same sense must we understand the S. Prov. 
He had need to have a heal pow, 

That calls his neighbour nitty know, 

Kelly, p. 133. 

** A little hill full of nits.’* Ibid., N. He mistakes 
it, as if it were the same with £. knoU, But Ferguson 
gives it thus : 

He would need a heal pow, 

That calls his neighbour nitty now. 

A.-S. hnol, id. vertex ; whence E.jobbernol; Germ. 
nol, nal, id. Nal occurs in this sense in the Salic law. 
For in France it was equivalent to sinciput. Like Lat. 
vertex, it not only denoted the head, but a mountain. 

Isl. kalk, kioelke, literally the cheek, metaph. denotes 
an isthmus, a promontory ; G. Audr., p. 139. 

0. E. note was used in the same sense as S. noto, 
which is probably corr. from it. ** Heed, pate or no/c, 
[Fr.] caboche.” Palsgr., B. iii., F. 39, a. Nolle, 
occiput ; Prompt. Parv. Thus in Otfrid, 

Berga sculun s%iinan, • 

Th4!fr nol thxn dai rinan. 

Montes debent tabescere, 

Collis vallem contingere. Lib. i. c. 23. 

“Both,” as Wachter observes, “denote some* 
thing that is lofty and towering, — the head in the 
human frame, a hill in a plain.” He is at a loss to 
determine which of these is the original sense. V. 
Wachter, vo. NaL It seems, however, most likely 
that the metaph. was borrowed from the human 
body, as in other instances. The term moyre, signify- 
ing the neck, is transferred to the hollow or defile 
near the summit of a hill. A ridge of mountains 
undoubtedly derives its name from Isl. hryggr, Su.-G. 
rygg, dorsum, S. rigging ; as Lat. dorsum, which 
primarily signifies the back of an animal, is transferred 
to a ridge ; Germ, racken, id. The same is the origin 
of S. rig, £. ridge of land, because all ridges in ancient 
times were much raised tow’ards the crown. It is pro- 
bable, from analogy, that Su,-G. backe, a hill, has the 
same origin, although it differs in orthography from 
bak, tergum, and is traced to a different source by 
Northern etymolomsts. Of the same description are, 
the brow of a hill, and nejis, a promontory, from Isl. 
ties, the nose ; the shoulder, i.e., the slope of a hill, the 
side, the hip, the shank, tho foot, Ac., of a hill, S. What 
is called the shank, is otherwise denominated the shin, 
denoting that part of a hill by which it is conjoined 
with the plain. V. Qbuite. 

The term coast, Doug, coist, seems appHed to land 
bordering on the sea, from cokt, the side ih the human 
body, q. the side of the sea. We may also mention 
I^at. os, ostium, Germ, mmde, E. mouth, transferred 
from the human body, to the place where a river 
empties itself into a larger one, or into the sea. An 
isthmus is called S. a tongue of laildl, lisnguda, Fr. 
langue, as langue de terre ; also, E. a wtek of land. 

NOW, adv. It is commonly used in S. in 
a sense unknown in E. 

“He was never pleased with his work, who said. 
Now, when he had done with it S. Prov. “ JVbiu, 
at the having done a thing, is a word of discontent.** 
Kelly, p. 144, 145. 


“ ATote is now, and Yale’s tn winter,” S. “ a 

return to them that say, Now, by way of resmnnent 
[rather, dissatisfaction]; a particle common in S.” 
Ibid., p. 256. 

This is evidently a paronomas^, as the second now 
respects the common meaning of the term as regarding 
the present time. 

To NOW, V. n. To Now and TaUc^ to talk 
loudly, loquaciously, and in a silly manner, 
Clydes. Hence the phrase, nowan 
talker/* 

Perhaps from Isl. nog, satis, noo-r, snfficiens, abun- 
dans, q. superabundant; or A.-S. hneaw, tenax, “that 
holdeth fast,’* Somner ; q. persisting in discourse ; 
or Fr. nou-er, to knitf to tie. The latter has un- 
doubtedly the best claim, the v, beinff used in a moral 
sense concerning the bonds of friendship and society. 
Get homme est entrant, flateur, il a bientdt Twuet con- 
versation. II faut nouer une partie pour se divertir. 
Diet. Trev. . ' 

NOWDER, conj. Neither. 

— “ The said Marie Flemyng, oomperand personalie, 
nowder did exhibit nor present the saidis Jowellis, nor 
yit schew ony ressonabill cans quhy echo sould not do 
the samyn.” Inventories, A. 1577, p. 194. V. Nouther. 

NO-WYSS, adj, 1. Foolish, without thought 
or reflection, Ang. 

2. Deranged; as, “Thafs like a no^wyss 
.body,” ib. 

To NOWMEB, Nummer, r. a. To reckon, 
to number. 

**Novmert money,” a sum reckoned ; Aberd. Reg. 

[Nowmee, Nowmir, Nummer, «. Number, 
S.] 

[NOWREIS, 8. A nurse, Lyndsay, Compl. 
to the King, 1, 83. V. Noyris.] 

[NOWT, Nowt-Fit, Nowt-Horn, &c. V, 
under Nout.] 

NOWTIT, adj. A potatoe is said to 
be nowtit, when it has a hollow in the heart, 
Aberd. 

Itl. hnud-r, Du. kiuide, tuber, tabereulumi q. 
swelled, or puffed up ; or A..S. cnotto, a knot. 

To NOY, V. a. To annoy, to vex, to trouble. 

The godly pepill he saU n(w 
Be cruell deiUi, and them distroy : 

The King of Kmgia he saU ganestand, 

Syne be ^troyit withouttm hand. 

* Lyndsay' s WarhU, 1592, p. 150. 

I “ I noyc, 1 yrke one ; I mue one ;” Paligr. iii. 306, b. 

Teut. noy-en, noey-en, id. Sw. nop-o, hmere. Ihre 
I derives it fix>m noga. parens, aoouxatos, as properly 
applied to those who hurt or injure others by conOne* 
ment, or by treating them with too much strictness. 
Hence, 

Noy, 8. Trouble, annoyance. 

The King thar at had net pit4 : 

And tauld thaim petwisly asayne 
The noy, the trawaill, and the payne, 

That he had tholyt, sen he thaun saw. 

Barbour, ill 554, S. 
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Non^ Nots, t. 1. “ Annoyance, damage,” 
GL Wynt. 

For Constance, wyth a stedfast tliowclit 
. To thole ay noyis. qwha sa niowcht, 

May oiteys of wnlikly thyug 

Men ryoht welle to tnare purpos bryng. 

WyntowTif viii. 36, 108. 

This, however, 1 suspect, is the pi. of nuy, 

[2, Noise, disturbance, Barbour, v. 116, x. 
41L] 

NoriTf part pa. 1. Vexed, troubled, S. 

2. Wrathful, raised to violent rage, S. B. 
hite^ heyrd^ synon. The term implies that 
there is at the same time a discovery of 
pride. 

It may, in both senses, be from the o. But it seems 
doubtful, whether in the second, it be not rather allied to 
Isl. kny^a^ kmdet movers ; whence dknian^ instigatio, 
commotio. 

Noyous, adj. Noisome, disgusting. . 

I am dtformiL quoth the foul, with faltis full fele, ' 

Be nature nyiheritt ane oule noyowt in nest. 

llovlate, i. 20. | 

This is the reading in MS. instead of, 

I am descemii of the foul, &c. 

Be nature nicherii ane oule noy quhar in nest. 

S. P. Repr. iii. 157. 

[NO YE, 8. Noah, Lyndsay, Exner. & Court. 

1. 1190.] 

[NOYNE, «. Noon, Barbour, xvii. 130.] 
Notnsankys, 8. pi, [Noon songs.] 

**The Abbot and the Convent sail fynd all maner 
of gratht that pertenys to that werk quhil is wyrk- 
ande — ^Wiliam sal haf alsua for ilk stane fynyne that 
he fynys of lede iii d., and a stane of ilke hundyr that 
he fynys til his travel. And that day that ho wyrks 
. he sal haf a penny til his noynsankis, ” Chartulary, Abor- 
broth., Fol. 24, A, 1394, 

This undoubtedly signifies either meridian or dinner. 

It is originally the same word with A.-S. nonsang, can- 
tus ad horam diei nonam, the noon-song ; and seems, 
from the refection taken at this hour, to have been 
occasionally used in the same sense with A. S. 7wn- 
mete, **Eefectio, vel prandium. A meale or liever at 
that time ; ** Somner. This accurate writer adds ; 

** Howbeit of latter times noone, is mid-day, and non^ 
mete, dinner.*’ 

Lye has shewn that A.-S. sane is used for eang, song. 
Hence the termination eanhya, 

[To NOYNTE, u. a. To anoint, S.] 

[Noyntment, Nointmbnt, 8. Ointment ; 
anointuig, S.] 

NQYljlS, Nobyss, Nurice, s. Nurse ; S. 
Kooriae. 

Nyrar that noyrie in nest I oycht in ane. 

Jloulate, i. 4, MS. 

His fyrst neryss, of the Newtoun of Ayr, 

Till mm Bcho come, quhilk was full will of reid. 

Wallace, iL 267, MS. 

For hir awin num in hir natyue land ' 

Was beryit into assis broun or than. 

2)ouy. Viryil, 122, 26. 


But harkee, noorise, what I’m ga’ing to sae, 

We will be back withiu a day or twae. 

Rosa*8 Helaiore, p. 96. 

“ Mony a ane kisses the bairn for love of the naHce ; ” 
Ramsay’s S. Prov. , p. 66. 

Norm. Sax. norice, Fr. nourisee, id. 

Sibb. has ingeniously remarked the apparent affinity 
of this term to Su.-G. naer-a, salvare ; also, alere ; 
whence Nerigend, the name of the Saviour, analogous 
to A.-S. haelend, from tuieUaii, salvare. V. Keren, Gl. 
Schilter. 

[NUB, 8. A knob, the rounded head of :i 
staff, a round wooden handle, Clydes.] 

[Nubbie, adj. Short and plump, dumpy ; 
generally applied to children ; as, “ He’s ii 
wee nubbie, lauchin wean,” ibid.; synon., 
atumpie, stumpie stoussieJ] 

Nubbie, a. 1. A walking-staff witli a hooked 
head ; perhaps q. knobbie, a stick with a 
hioby Roxb. 

Dan. knuh, a knot in a tree. 

2. An unsocial person, worldly, yet lazy; ” 
Giill. Encycl. 

Su.-O. nuhb, quipquid formam habet justo minorem ; 
hiuhh, truncus brevis et nodosus, knuhhig, nodosus ; 
as transferred to man, obesus. En knubbig karl, one 
who is plump, or whose corpulenoe exceeds the pro- 
portion of his stature, who is as braid^e he*a long, 8. 

NUB BERRY, s. This, I am informed, is 
the Cloud-berry or Knoutberry, Rubus 
chamaemorus, Linn., Durnfr., Ettr. For. 

** Uijou the top of this hill, grows a small berry, 
commonly called the Kvb Berry. It bears some re- 
semblance to the bramble berry, and is pleasant 
enough to the taste. J t is not improbable, that the 
hill might derive its name from this berry, which 
perhaps might be call(xl the Queen of Berrys, or 
Queeneberry, as being thought the most delicious of 
wild berries,” F. Closebum, Dumfr. Statist. Acc., 
xiii. 243. 

Would it not have been worth while, to have brought 
some ^ueen or other to this spot, W'ho had left lier de- 
signation to this berry, as being Ixer favourite ? 

Yt has been conjectured that the name is q. knoo, 
berry, from the fruit appearing like a knob or pro- 
tuberance. As knol-hcrry is tiio more general £. 
name, although knonl-ben'y is also used, (V. Light- 
foot) ; Skinner thinks that it has received this name, 
cither because the root is somewhat knotted, or because 
the flowers seem to exhibit the form of a true lover’s 
knot. ” 

NUCE, Ness, «. Destitute, in very necessi- 
tous circumstances, Aberd. 

“ A riMceor neae family, means a destitute family.” 
P. Peterculter, Aberd. Statist. Acc., xvi. 385. 

From Su.-G. noed, necessity ; or an oblique sense of 
niak, parsimonious. 

[NUCKIE, 5 . 1. A fish-hook, Slietl. 

•2. The tassel of a cap, the knop on the top of 
a night-cap, ibid. 

Dan. knokke, a knot or knob.] 
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NUCKLE, adj, A nuckU cota, expL, a cow 
which has had one calf, and mil calve soon 
ag<ain, Buchan, 

Both this, and Nencheld, seem therefore to bo 
originally the same with Newcal, q. v. 

NUDGE, s. 1. A push or stroke with the 
knuckles, or the elbow, S. 

“Macallum brou^t a pair of pipes might have 
served the pi^jer of Donald of the Isles. But ho gave 
iny gudsire a nudje as he offered them ; — so he ha<l 
fair warning,” &c, Redgauntlct, i. 252. V, Nodqe, 
V. and GNimiE. 

[2. A slight movement, exertion, Clydes. 

3. Annoyance, pain, soitow, BanfFs.] 

[To Nudge. 1. To push or strike with the 
knuckles or the elbow, S. 

2. To move, or cause to move, Clydes., Banffs. 

3. To annoy, to cause inconvenience, Banffs.] 

NUFE, adj. Neat, spruce. V. Noof. 

NUGET, 8. Expl. ‘^one who is short of 
stature, and has a large belly,” South of S. 

Nudijety I suspect, is the projwr orthography ; q. 
resembling a thick stick or rung j Tout, knudne, knodnet 
fustis, clava ; clava nodosa. 

[To NUGG, V, a, and n. To nod the head, 
to jog with the elbow, Shetl.] 

[NUGGIN, 8. A sliglit repast, luncheon, 
Shetl. Dan. knogenj a small piece of meat, 
a morsel.] 

NUIF,adj. Intimate, Ettr, For. V. Knuff,^. 

NUIK, 8. The corner of anything, S. nook, 
E. 

N uiKiT, N uiKEY, part. adj. Having corners ; 

a three-nuikit hat,” S. 

To NUIST, V. n. To eat in continuation, to 
be still munching, Roxb. 

From the same origin with KnmCf Nuse^ v. ; or 
more immediately from that given under Noost^ s. 

To NUIST, V. a. To beat, to bruise, Lan- 
arks.. Gall. 

“When two are boxing, and one gets the other’s 
head beneath his arm, he is said to ntmt him with the 
other hand Gall. Encyol, 

Alem. ge-chniaici collidettir, Psa. 37. 34. He shall 
not be bruised or broken. This is undoubtedly from 
the same origin. Dan. knwitt part, pa., ciiished, 
mangled. V.Knuse. 

Nuist, 8 . ‘^A blow,” ibid. 

NUIST, a. “ A greedy, ill-disposed, ignorant 
person;” Gall. Encycl. 

NUIST, 8. A largQ piece of anything, Upp. 
Clydes. V. Knoost. 


[NUK, Nwk, 8. A nook, Barboupi xyii. 93, 
MS.; also, a' point, a headland, ibid., i\'. 
556. V. Nuik.] 

NULE-KNEED, adj. Having the knees so 
close as to strike against each other iu 
walking; knock-kneed, S. perhaps q. knuckle-- 
kneedy from cnoueh V. Noll, v. 

[NULLS. A game ; to play at nulls, Shetl. 
Dan. wm/, a cipher.] 

[NUMMER, 8. Number, a number, S.] 

[To NuMMEtt, V. a. To number, to count, to 
mark with a number, S.] 

NUMMYN, part. pa. 1. Taken. [Isl. 
numimiy id^J 

\ Mbin the portis and entr^ 

Of my faderisdiigeing I am cumin, 

My fader than, qiiliain I schupe to liauo numm^. 

And caryit to the nerrest hillis hicht. 

Doug. Virgil, 60, 6. 

2. Reached, attained. 

Bot forthirmore I will vnto the say, 

Qiihcn thai the grund of Italy haiff nummyn, 

Thay sail desire neulr thidder to haue cummyn. 

Doug. Virgil, 166, 43. 

Both Rudd, and Sibb. render this word as if it were 
the infin. of the verb, whereas it is the part. pa. V. 
Nome*. 

To NUMP, w. o. Apparently a corr. of E. 
mump, to nibble. 

He maun hnnie hut stocking or shoe. 

To nump his weeps, his sybows, and leeks, 

And a wee bit bacon to help the broo. 

Jacobite Relics, i. 97. 

NUNCE, 8. The Pope’s legate, or nuncio. 

“The Quenis Majestie is sa walk in hir persoun, 
that hir Majestic can nocht be empeschit wit^ ony 
besines concerning the Nunce, — Thairfoir it is gude 
ye solicit the Cardinall of Lorraine to caus the JNunce 
tak patience, for hir Grace is verry desy^us to haif 
him neir, but alwayis wald haif his cumming difierrit 
to the Baptisme war endit.” Bp. of Boss to Abp. of 
Glasg., Keith’s Hist. App., ii. 135. 

[To NUNN, V. n. To hum a tune, Shetl. 
Dan. nynncj Isl. nunna^ id,] 

' NUNREIS, 8. A nunnery. 

He f oundit the colleige of ^thwell and the mnreis 
of Lynclowden, ouhilk wes eftir changit in ane colleige 
of preistis.” Bellend. Cron., B. zvi., c. 12. 

NUPB, 8. A protuberance. V. NouP.,, 

NURD AY, Noorsday, a. New-year’s-day. 
S. O. 

' Nurd AY, adj. What is ^propriate to the 
first day of the year, S. (5. 

* Bra’ canty chiels are a' asteer, 

To glad their sauls wi’ JSfwrday cheer. 

Pi/ckenCs P<mM, 1788, p. 14. 

NURG, NuitOL^ ». “A short, sqoat, Uttle, 

savage man Gall. Encycl. 
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NURISFATHEli, 8. Nursing-father. 

hienes hes very lyvlie express! t, to the 
anspeaJcable joy and comiort of the saidis estaitis, 
bis most ffodlie and religious dispositioun as nuWs- 
/Mer of Sie kirk of God within his Maiesteis do- 
minionis, to advance the trew ancient apostolik faith/' 
8lo, Acts Ja. VL, 1609, Ed. 1814, p. 40G. V. Noyris. 

NURIS, 8* A nurse. V. Noyris. 

NURLING, 5. A person of a numng dis- 
position;” Gall. Encycl. V. Nuuu, v. 

NURR, 8* A decrepit person, Roxb. 

Tent, knorref tuber, nodus. V. Knurl. 

To NURR, 0 . n. To growl, or snarl, like a 
dog when irritated, Roxb., Gall. 

A.-S. gnyrr-an^ stridere, to gnash, Somner ; Teut. 
gnorr-en, knorv’en^ knerr-eUt gruiinire ; frendere, from- 
ere; Su.-G. knorr^a^ murmurare ; VIsl. kmirr-at id. 
Dan. gnurr-er, to growl. Our term Has been orimnally 
the same with E. gnar, also to snarl. Su.-G. 

knorr^a, id. ; Sax. gnarr-en ; proprie de canibus 
hirrientibus. 

NURRIS-BRAID, adv. A word applied to 
})ersons who begin to w^ork in so furious a 
way that they cannot hold on, Roxb, 

Referring, perhaps, to the active exertions of a 
nwrsc, when she enters on her service. V. Bradk, to 
move quickly. 

NURRIT, 8, A little insignificant or dwar- 
fish person, Roxb. V. Nuitu. 

Perhaps a dimin. from Tout, knorre, tuber, tuber- 
culum, nodus, E. kmiVt M'heiice knurled^ stunted in 
growth. In Dan. however, to which many Border 
words must be traced, noor, signifies an embryo. 
Norw. noere, puellus, pusio ; and nortur, a diminutive 
from the other, homuncio ; G. Andr., p. 186. 

[NURTRUS, adj. Cold, disagreeable, in- 
clement, Shetl.J 

To NUSE, t?. a. To press down ; to knead. 
V. Knuse. 

NUTTING-TYNE, s. 

My daddy left me gear enough,— 

A nebbetf staff, a nuttinq’tyney 
A fishing wand with hook an<l line. 

Willie Winkie*s Testavientf Herd's Coll.t ii. 143. 

Qu. if a forked instrument for pulling nuts from the 
tree? Tine E., a fork. V. Tynd. 

[NYAFP, Nyafple, s. Anything small of 
its kind, Shetl. V. Gnaff.] 

To Nyapt, v.n. 1. To yelp, to barK, S. It 
properly denotes the noise made by a small 
dog ; although sometimes applied to the 
pert chat of a saucy child, or of any person 
of a diminutive appearance. V. Niffnaffs. 

2. To do aw kind of work in a weak, trifling 

manner, Banffs. ^ 

3. To walk with a short step, ibid,] 

Nyafping, part adj. Idle, insignificant, con- 
temptible ; as, Had your tongue, ye r\yaffing j 


thing,” Loth. It seems to include the idea 
of chattering. V. Nyaff, u. after Newth , 

[To N yaffle, V, n. Same as to nyaff ^ in 2nd 
and 3rd senses ; part. pr. nyaffliny nyafflaHy 
used also as a 5., Banffs.] 

To NY AM, V, a. To chew, Ettr. For. 

Gael, cnamh-anty has tlie same meaning; but this 
must be sounded gnav, 

[NYARB, 8. A fretful, peevish complaint 
or quarrel, Banffs.] 

[Nyarbin, adj. Fretful, peevish, ibid.] 

[NYARG, 8, Fretful, peevisli, complaining, 
or quarreling. V. Nyaub.] 

To Nyaro. [1. To find fault, or to qnarnd 
in a peevish, fretful manner, Banffs.] 

2. To jeer, to taunt, Aberd. 

Nyargie, adj, tlecring, ibid. 

[Nyargin, Nyauoan, 8, The act of finding 
fault, or quarrelling in a peevish nianuer, 
Banffs.] 

Isl. narr-ay Imtibrio exponere, narr-az^ acurrari. 

Nyauole, 8, A person fond of disj)utji- 
tion,” who ‘‘reasons as a fool;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

[To Nyakgle, V, n. To wrangle or dispute 
ill a peevish manner, ibid.] 

Nyakgling, part, pr , “ Wrangling ibid. 

It might sccin to be compounded of Su.-G. ?*?/, nov* 
us, and obgannire, Isl. jarg-a^ contendere, 

** taking delight in renewing strife.” 

To Nyahr, Nyaub, v, n. To fret, to be dis- 
contented, Aberd. 

This liquid sound nearly approaches that of Isl. 
knurr-a, murmuraro ; Teut. knavr-eHf stridere. 

NYAT, Nyit, 8 , A smart stroke with the 
knuckles ; as, “ lie gac m'e a ni/it i* the 
neck;” Fife. 

Perhaps radically the same with K/foU, Noit^ al- 
though explained somewhat more strictly. It still 
more nearly resembles Isl. hnlot-a^ niot-a^ ferire. Tlie 
origin may be hnue, the Isl term for the knuckles ; or 
pemaps q. nelvit^ from Neive^ the fist. 

[NYATT, 8, A person of short stature and 
sharp temper, Banffs.] 

To Nyat, V, a. To strike in this manner, 
ibid. 

To NYATTER, u. w. 1. To chatter, Gall. 

2. To speak in a grumbling and querulous 
manner, to be peevish, ibid., Aberd. V. 
Natter. 

[Nyatter, 8, Peevish, chattering, giaimbling, 
Banffs. V. under Natter.] 
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[Nyattbban, Nyattebin, a. The act of 
chattering or grumbling in a peevish man- 
ner, ibid.J 

Nyatteme, Nyatrie, adj. Ill-tempered, 
crusty, peevish, Aberd. 

A.-S. aerpens ; as, id., is from oXtr^ 

aeUeVf venenum ; Isl. nadra^ vipera. 

NYCHBOUR, Nioutboub, Nychtboub, «. 
1. A neighbour. 

Sum men ar gevin to detractionn, — 

And to thair nychhouris he.s no cheritA 

BeUend. Cron. Excua. of the Prenter. 

It is frequently written nichtbour, nychthour ; but, 
as would seem, corruptly. 

**Gif it be a man that awo the hows, and birnis 
it reklesly, or his wyfe, or his awin bairnis, quhe- 
ther his nychthouria takis skaith or nane, attoure ihe 
skaith & schame that he tholis, he or thay salbe banist 
that towne for thre yeiris.*’ Acts Ja. 1., 1426| o. 86, 
Edit. 1666, 0 . 76. Murray. 

2. An inhabitant; or, perhaps, rather, a 
fellow-citizen. Thus the phrase, *‘the 
nychtbouria of this towne,” is used for the 
inhabitants, &c. Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

A.-S. neah-ge^burey Alem. ntthgihur. Germ, nachbauer^ 
from Tieaht nah^ nacht near, nigh,* and gebure^ giburf 
baueTt an inhabitant, — vicinus, colon us ; literally, one 
who dwells near. 

In 0. E. 7ier seems occasionally to have been used for 
neighbour. 

—My frend k my nexte ner stondeth agen me. 

R. Glmtc., p. 828. 

“Next neighbour,** Gl. Hearne ; from A.«S. adj. 
neahf vicinus ; compar. near, propior, nigher, whence E. 
near. 

The term near, indeed, whether used as an adj., a 
prep., or an adv., seems originally to have been a 
comparative. As A.-S. 7iear is from 7iea/i, Su.-G. naer 
seems to have the same relation to naa^ prope. It con- 
drms this idea, that next^ whether used as an adj., a 
prep., or an adv., is evidently, in its original use, the 
superlative of A.-S. neah ; neabst^ nehat, i.e., the person 
or thing nigheat or most near to another. Su.<G. 
naehatf proxime, is formed in the same manner from 
float prope ; Alem. nahisi from fiah ; Germ, nechst from 
nahe. 

To Nychtboub, r. n. To co-operate in an 
amicable manner, with those living in the 
vicinity, in the labours of husbandly, 

“ To marrow & nychthour with wtheris, as thai wald 
ansur to the king A tone [town] thairupoun.’* Aberd. 
Reg., A. 1533, V. 16. 

Nychtbourheh), Nychtboursohip, 8. 
That aid which those who lived adjacent 
to each other, were le^lly bound to give 
one another in the labours of husban£y; 
synon. Ma't^rowschip. 

“ That he mycht nocht fynd him the ripchtbourheid 
i contenit in the said peticioun.** Aberd. Ifog., V. 16. 
**To find William Anderson sufficient nychthourheid 
in bygging of his dykis.** Ibid., V. 16. 

“ He intendis to find me na nychlbourachip to the 
teling [tilling] A laboring of the said landis.” Ibid. 

“He was chargit to fynd nycIUbourachip to him, A 
big his dikis wp.’^ Ibid., Cent. 16. 


“ He wald nocht fynd me UyefUbourshipt qnhaithrow 
my j^dis deid [died], swa that I may nooht fynd him 
nycMbourkeid this yeir, Ac. sen he wrangously deferrit 
to find me nycMbourachip the last yeir xoinuud, that I 
be dischargit of his nychtbourachip this yeir, be^ns my 
gudis ar deid.’* Ibid., V. 16. 

From the last passage it is evident that neighbours 
were bound, by an act of the town-council at imt, to 
give mutual aid in the labours of husbandry. 

N YCHBOURLYKB, adj. Like one’s neighbours, 

S. 

I “Thairfoir sail the proprietar — be bundiuT-to re- 
found the thrid part of money quhilkis thay deburse 
— in necessare and proffitabill expensis, — ^the land 
being alsweill biggit as of befoir, and nychbourlykef* 
Acts Mary, 1556, Ed. 1814, p. 491. 

This term is still much used. It occurs in the use- 
ful proverb ; “ Neighbourlike ruins half the world,** S. 

NYCHLIT,.,iprc«. v. [Submitted, yielded, 
knuckled t&' V. Niokle.] 

— Syn to the samyn forsuth thai assent hale ; 

That sen it nychlit Nature, thair alleris maistris, 

Thai could nocht trete but entent of the temperale. 

Hofdxde, L 22. 

This word is not distinct in the MS. It may sig- 
nify, belonged to, as perhaps allied to A.-S. nran- 
laecc-an, neolic-aiit approximare; Alem. nahlUihot, 
appropinquat. 

[NYCHTYD, pret. v. impers. Drew to 
nigli^;. V. under Nicht.] 

NYCHTYRTALE. Be nychtyrtale^ in the 
night-time, by night, Barbour, xiv. 269, Ed. 
1820. 

[NYIRR, s. 1. The gurr of an angry dog, S. 

2. Peevishness, peevish fault-finding, S.] 

[To Nyirr, V. w. 1. To snarl like an angry 
dog. 

2. To reprove or to find fault in an angry 
manner, Banff s.; generally followed by the 
preps, at and .] 

[N YiRRAN, Nyirbin, 8. The act of snarling, 
showing a peevish disposition, or of angry 
fault-finding, ibid.] 

[Nyirbin, adj. Snarling, apt to snarl, 
peevish, fretful, ill-tempered, ibid.] 

NYKIS, Srd p. prea. v. 

^The renk restles he raid to Arthour the king. 

Said, “ Lord wendis on your way : , 

Tone beme nykia you vrith nay. 

To prise hym forthir to pray 
It helpis na thing. 

Oawan and Ook^ i 9, Bditvl608. 
The same phrase was used so late as the time of 
Semple — 

And sua he neckii thame with may.* 

* And brocht the teale bravelie about, 

How Pluto come and puUit them out. 

Leg. Bp. 8k Androia^ Poem SuBUmUh Oent., p. $20. 
i * Bead nay. 

This may merely simfy nicka or hits you. nay, 
i.e., gives you a deniiuL It may, however, be a tauto- 
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logyi inch M is oommoi; with our old writers ; allied 
to ott.-G’. ndt-Oi to deny, from Mi, no ; q. be flatly 
denies. 

N YLE, s. Oorr. of navels Fife. ‘‘ Her nyle^s 
at her mou,” a coarse phrase applied to a 
woman far advanced in pregnancy. 

A. *8. nauel, nafd, 8a.. G. id. Ihre views naf, 

cavitas, as the root. 

[NYMMIE, Nyimmie, s, A very small 
piece^ Loth.] 

NYMNES, s. Neatness. 

Thy cumly corps from end to end 
So clenlie was enclos’d. 

That Monas nocht culd discommend, 

So weill thou wes compos’d : 

Thy trymnes and nymnes, 
fs tam’d to vyld estait, 

Thy grace to, and face to, 

Is alter’d of the lait. 

BurePs POg,, WaUoiCt Coll, U. 60: 

The term may perhaps originally include the idea 
of smallness of size, often connected with that of 
neatness; as allied to Isl. naum-r, arctus, exiguus; 
A. <8. naemingce, contractio. Fr. nimbot denotes a 
dwarf. 

[NYOWAN, s. A severe beating, Banff s. 
V. New. 

• , 

This form represents the local pron. of Newin\ part, 
pr. of jycte, to curb, to master.] • 


To NYSE, V. a. To beat, to pommel; a 
word used among boys, Loth. 

Perhaps radically the same with Niiae, V. Knusk. 

To NYTE, V. n. To deny ; pret. nyf. 

His name and his nobillay was nought for to nyte. 

Gateau and Ool, iii. 20. 
— Tliy commandement and stout begyning 
Is sa douebty, 1 may the nyte nathing. 

Doug, Virgil, 286, 9. 
For sum wald haiff the Balleoll king, 

For he wes cumyn off the offspryng 
Off hyr that oldest systir was. 

And othir sum nyt all that case ; 

And said that he thafr king suld be 
That war iiitill als ner degre, 

And cumyn war of the neist male. 

Barbour, i. 62, M8. 

Isl. neit-a, Dan. naegt-cr, id. 

To NYTE, V. a. No strike smartly. V. 
Knoit. 

[NYTTL, r. a. and n. To pick at, to pluck 
or pinch at, Shctl.] 

[Nyttlin, parL and 5. Picking, pinching, 
ibid.] 

NYUCKFIT, 8. The snipe; a name sup- 
posed to be formed from its cry when as- 
cending, Clydes. 

NYUM, Houlate, i. 3. V. Nbvin. 

To NYVIN, V. a. To name. V. Nevin. 


O. 


It has been found, from a great variety of ex- 
amples, that for o in E. we have a in S. ; 
as home, hamey stone, stane, &c. On the 
other hand, in several words in which a oc- 
curs in E., we have o in S.; as, cave, covey 
lane, loney rave, rove, &c. 

0, art One, for a. 

Mine hors the water lipbrought 
Of 0 pow in the way. 

Sir Trisirem, p, 168. 

O, s. Grandson. V. Ob. 

OApP, OoFF, adp Decrepit, worn down 
with disease, Ayrs. 

IsL o/d, languor. ’The provincial term is probably 
allied^to E. a dolt. 

To GAG, V. n. To creep, Shetl. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. ua, verminare. 

[Oagin, part and s. Creeping, ibid.] 

[OAGARHIUNSE, a. A bat, any frightful 
or loathsome creaturei Shetl. Goth, uggir, 
fear, horror, and ogroy to frighten.] 


0AM, OoM, 6. Steam, vapour, arising from 
any thing hot. 0am of the kettUy the vapour 
issuing from it wlieu it boils, S. 

This is probably the source of A. Bor. omy, mellow ; 
applied to land. V. Ray. Su.-G. em, im, irnme, Isl. 
im, imma, vapor, fumus tenuis. Vorol derives the Isl. 
word from Moes.-G. ahma, spiritus. A. -8. aethm, 
“vapour, breath,” Somner, is undoubtedly allied ; and 
perhax>3 Isl. hiomi, foam. 

OAT-FOWL, *. Tlie name of a small bird, 
Orkn. 

“A small bird, rather less than a sparrow, resorts 
here in winter, supposed to be the same with what is 
by some called tne Emprm bird in Russia, and is 
called by the people here oat-fowls, because they prey 
on the oats. ''Some who have ate both kinds say, this 
bird is equally delicate eating with the ortolan.” P. 
Cross, Orkn. Statist. Acc., vii. 461. 

OAY, Ou Ave, ado. Yes, S, 

This has been mentioned as a word formed from Fr. 
oui; Gl. Surv. Ayrs., p. 690. 

[OBDER, a, A porch, portico ; same as 
ander, Shetl.] 
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OBEDIENCIARE, «. A term applied to 
churchmen of inferior rank. V. Obeiss. 

— *‘A1# the vnhonestie and misrcule of kirkmene, 
baithe in witt, kuawleffe» and maneris, is the mater 
and cans that the kirk and kirkmene are lychtlyit 
and contempnit, for remeid hereof the kingis grace 
ezhortis and prayis oppinly all archibischopis, ordin- 
aria, and vthir prelatis, and euery kirkmane in his 
awne degre, to reforme thare selfia & ohedknciariA, 
and kirkmene vnder thame in habit and maneris to God 
and mane/*.&c. Acts Ja. V., 1540, Ed. 1813, p. 370. 

L. B. obedientiariiM occurs in two senses, as denot- 
ing the highest order of Canons belonging to a ca- | 
thedral, and also those who were usufructuaries. 1. 
Prima dignitas, ut vocant, inter canonicos Sancti Justi. 
Lugduni. ChaH., A. 1287. 2. Usufructuarius. I)u 
Cange. 

OBEFOR, prep* Before ; q. of before* 

“The mercatt day immediat ohefovt ay quhill the 
nixt mercatt day, & sua furth ay as the mcrcatt gangis 
forthetym.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1541, V. 17. 

[To OBEISS, Obey, v* a* [1. To obey; 
pret. ohei/sitj part, obeysamiy Barbour, xvi. 
312, ix. 304. O. Fr. obeir,, to obey.] 

2. To grant; “They wald thair suppli- 
catioun.” Aberd. Reg., iSGO, V. 24. 

To BE Obeyit of. To receive in regular 
payment, to have the full and regular use 
of. 

— *‘Hir grace optenit ano decret of the lordis of 
counsale dccemyng and ordanyng hir to be arisuerit 
and obeyit of the nialis, fermes, prolTctis, and dewiteis 
of all landis & lordschippis, ancl siclik of all castellis 
and houssis, gevin & graiitit to hir in dowry be 
vmquhile our souerane lord of guid mynd, ” &c. Acts 
Mary, 1543. Ed. 1814, p. 442. 

This corresponds with the sense of Obedienciaee, 
q. V. The tenn is evidently borrowed from the an- 
cient ecclesiastical institutions. Obedkntiae praeser- 
tim dictae. Cellae, IVaepositurac, et granuiae, a mo- 
nasteriis depondente.s, quod monachi ab abbate illuc 
mitterentur vi ejusdem obedientiae. ut earuin curam 
gererent, aut eas deservirent. Ad OlmlUntiam Ten- 
ere, idem quod jure precario seu usufructuario pos- 
sidere. Hence, the name was transferred to lands or 
territories. Ohtdkntiat regio' obediens seu subdita 
alicui principi, quae ej us ditionis est. Infra terruat 
patriaa, dominiaf Ohedkniiaa, porttuf, &c. Rymer, A. 
1502. V. Du Cange and Carpentier. 

Obeysance, 8, The state of subjection to or 
holding of another, tlie state of a feudal 
retainer ; an old forensic term. 

** This man that this thief or revarh'is in sendee 
with, — or vnder his obeysance^ salbe haldin and oblist 
to produce and bring him to the law b^Or the justice, 
schireffis,’* &c. Acts V., 15S6, Ed. 1814, p. 351. 

Fr. obeksancef obedience ; L, B. obedkntiat (also 
obeiasantia) homagium, vel ea quam vassahis erga do- 
minuin prodtetur obedientia, seu potius servFtium, 
relevium, uti accepi videtur vox obeiaaance in Consuet. 
Andegav. Obeiaaantia occurs in the same sense, 1264. 
V. Du Cange. 

[Obeysand, jmrt ac/j. Obeying, obedient, 
Barbour, iv. (>03, viii. 10.] 


OBERING, 8. ‘*A hint; an inkling of 
something important, yet thought a secret;” 
Gall. Encycl. 

To OBFUSQUE, v* a* To darken. 

**The eclips of the eoune cummis be theinter- 

positione of the mune betuix vs and the eoune, the 
quhilk empeschis and obfuaquia the beymis of the eoune 
fra our eycht.” Compl. S., p. 87. 

Fr. objuatpi-er, Lat. ob ana/wee-artf, id. 

[OBGESTER, s* One who receives perma- 
nent support according io opge8tryy q. v. 
Sheth] 

OBIT, 8* The name of a particular length 
of slate, Ang. 

[OBIT, Obyt, 8. A funeral celebration ; an 
annive^rSftfj; service for the dead, Acets. L. 
il. Treasurer, i. 90, 347, Dickson. 

The Obit was one of the most solemn services of the 
Church. At evensong on the eve of the anniversary, 
there was a funeral service with Placebo, and at matins 
and Laud Dirige. Next day there was a solemn Re- 
quiem Mass, at w'hich offerings of money were made by 
those who had come to the cSebration. The Acets. of 
the Lord High Treasurer record various payments for 
such offerings : two of them are noted al^ve.] 

[Obit-Book, s* The funeral register of a 
• church or district.] 

Obit Silver, O’biet Silver. Money exacted 
by the priest, during the time of popery, on 
occasion of death in a family. 

•‘The chaiplanrie of Sauct Marie — ^togidder with the 
ohiet ailver of the said brucht, extending yeirlie to the 
sowme of fourtic shillingis.” Acts Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, 
V, 545. V. Abitis. 

* OBJECT, 8* One who is very much de- 
formed, or who has lost all his ability, or 
who is over-run with sores, S. He^8 a mere 
object^ He’s a perfect lazar. 

“ ‘ What !* roars Macdonald — * Yon puir shaughlin* 
in-kneed scray of a thing I Would ony Christian body 
even yon bit object to a bonny sonsy weel-faured young 
woman like Miss Catline? Reg. Dkiton, iii. 119. 

This use of the E. term may be viewed as orimnally 
elliptical, q. an object of compassion, or of charity, 
' requiring the means of support from others. 

To OBLEIS, Oblyse, v* a* To bind, to 
oblige, corrupted from the Fr. word. This 
tem\ is used, indeed, with the same latitude 
as E. oblige. 

Hence obliat^ part, pa., stipulated, engaged to. 

Or quhat aualis now, 1 t>li*ay the, say, 

For til hauebrokin, ylolate or swent * 

The haly promyssis and the bandis gent 
Of peace and concord ohliat and swome ? 

Doug. Virgil, 460, 4. 

^-The V. has had a similar form in 0. E. ** Oblydon, 
or hynde by worde. Obligo.** Prompt. Farv. 

' Qblismbnt, Oblbisment, «. ObligatioQ. 

-‘‘And likw 7 is to gif to thame sufScient assig- 
natioun for pameut of the rest at reaaaounable termis 
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oonfome to thair oblismntU and contractis respeciiue 
maid with the said Colonell thairvpoun.” Acts Ja. 
VI., 1584, Bd. 1814, p. 325. 

** In all and sundrie heades, articles, claussis, obleis- 
ments, points, passis, circumstancis,'’ & g . Acts Cha. 
I., Ed. 1814, V, 152. V. Obleis, Oblyte, v, 

rOBLiGACiONB, s. A bond, Acets. L. II- 
Treasurer, i. 6, 221, 313, Dickson.] 

[OBLESTERIS, s. pL For arblnstens, men 
armed with the arblast or crossbow, Bar- 
bour, xvii. 236, Cambridge MS. ; awblasteris^ 
tdin. MS.] 

OBLIUE, s. Forgetfulness, oblivion ; Lat. 
obliv-io* 

Pluto, thou patroun of the depe Acheron,— 

Lethe, Cocyte, the wateria of obliue,-- 
Thyne now soil bo my muse and drery sang. 

Dotig, Virgil^ Piol. 168, 10. 

[OBRIGDT, e. An altered mark upon an 
animal, Shetl.] 

OBROGATIOUN, Abrogation. 

'*The ohrogatioun k braking of this gude townis 
ordanans k statutis.” Aberd. Keg., A. 1535, V. 15. 

* OBSCURE, adj. Secret, concealed. 

** In effect we had no certainty where he went, he 
was so obscure,** Spalding, ii. 294. 

Milton uses the v, in a similar sense. * • 

OBSERVE, 3 . An observation, a remark, S. 

** Their 7th Act, which was the occasion of 

great sufferinff afterward, — I have insert App. No. 8. 
and take the liberty to make some observes upon it.” 
Wodrow, i. 24. 

To OBSET, Obsett, v. a. 1. To repair. 

— ^‘Skayth thae sustane throw want of the fysche, 
becaus echo had cassin done thair scheill, that thai ma 
obset the samvn on hir.” Aberd. Reg., V. 16. 

**Oharmt him in judgment till obsett the skaycht 
done.” Ibid., V. 17 ; i.e., to repair the damage. 

“ That he be indettit to obsett the samyn.” Ibid. 

Teut. op-sett’en, erigere, tollere ; Dan. opHaetUer^ to 
set, to put up. It had been primarily applied to the 
reparation of the injury done to buildings. 

2. It is sometimes used as equivalent to E. 
refund. To obsett & refound,” Ibid. V. 
17. 

OBTAKEN, part, pa. Taken up, Aberd. 
Reg. 

To OBTEIMPER, ». a. To obey : Fr, obtern- 
peryer, 

— *'And we deoeme the saids haill persons —to 
obtemper, fulfill and obey this our determinatioun, ” &c. 
Acts. Cha. I., Ed. 1814, vol. v. 202. 

OC, OcK. A termination primarily denot- 
ing diminution, but sometimes expressive 
of affection, 8. 

8®uerally applied to persons, as in the names of 
children, Jamoeht Bessockt Jeanock, kc. ; sometimes to 
J^ng animals, as in Quyach^ Queock, a young cow, 
Mraek ot Yearaekf’ a hen-pullet ; and also to inanimate 


objects, as Bittock^ a little bit, Whilock^ a short while, 
&c. 

I ani inclined to think tliat this termination had 
primarily respected the time of life ; and, as it prevails 
mo.st in those counties in which Celtic had been the 
general tongue, that it is from Gael, o^, young, whence 
oitje^ youth. This term has entered into the composi- 
tion of several words in that language, — differing iroiii 
the Seotti.sh use, as being prefixed. Thus, in phice of 
Quy-ock^ it is otj-hhof a young cow ; ogchullochf a grice, 
from op, young, and ctUlachf a boar or sow. According 
to this analogy, Jamook is merely “the young James.’’ 
Ill Gael, diminutives are also formed by the addition 
of ng : as, from cinr^ dark-coloured, ciarag, a little 
dark-coloured creature. V. Stewart’s Gael. Gramm., 

p. ISO. 

In the Teutonic dialects, it is well known that 1*, 
or perhaps K*, marks diminution, as in me.nnike, ho- 
munculu.s, from w/t/i, homo. Whether this has a 
radical affinity to Gael, op, I shall not presume to de- 
termine. But I strongly suspect tliat the latter, and 
E. young ^ have had a common origin. Though this is 
immediately related to A. -S. peowp, there is rccasoii to 
suppose that the n had been interjected, as it is not 
found in geogaih, youth, or Moes.-G. ^i/ppo, young. 

Somner has called the A.-S. termination ing a pa- 
tronymic. But there can be little doubt that it is 
merely a modification of the word signifying young, 
which ^pears not only in the form of goong^ hut of 
pmp. 'jrtms /ff’^Miwp is merely “the young noble 

q. aelhd-ging. 

I may add th(itr as Boxhorn gives C. B. hogg as 
signifying parvulua, and Owen renders op, “young, 
youthful we may view those terms as originally the 
same with Gael. og. 

OCCASION,*.?. A term used, especially 
among the vulgar, to denote the dis])ensa- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Sup])er, S. 

“ It is no uncommon thing for servants when they 
are being hired, to stiimlatc for permission to attend at 
so many sacraments — or, as tliey stylo them in their 
way — occadonH ; exactly as is elscwliere cii.stomary in 
regard to fairs and wakes.” Peter’s Letters, iii. 306. 

“Mr. Jaiicr thought that the observe on tlic great 
Doctor Drystour was very edifying; and tiiat they 
sliould sec about getting him to helj) at the Hummer 
occasion** Ayr.s. Legatees, p. 18, 

OCCASIOUN, Setting. 

“ He came nocht qiihil ane litil .afore the ocatsiuim 
of the sun.” Bclleml. T. Liv., p. 87. 

Lat. occas-UHj 0. Fr. occase ; concher do soleil. 

[OCCIANE, s. The ocean, Lyiidsay, The 
Dreme, 1. 732 ; the orciane eee^ is also used.] 

[OCCISIOUNE, Slangliter, Barbour, 
xiv. 220. Lat. occisio, killing.] 

[OCCUPYNE, part, s. Occupying. 

“Item, giffyne to Robyne Atzen, for the occnjign* 
of his zard that the barge w'as maid in, iiij. s.” Aects. 
L. H. Treasurer, i., 249, Dickson.] 

OCH now, interj. Ah, alas, S. 

“ But och howl this was the last happy summer that 
we had for many a year in the parish.’^ Annals of the 
Parish, p. 140. 

OCIIIERN, 8, A person, according to Skene, 
of tlie same dignity 'with the son of a 
Thane ; as appears from the marcheta of an 
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Ochiern’s daughter, beingthe same with that 
of the daughter of a Thane, and the Cro 
of a Thane being equivalent to that of an 
Ochiern. 

** Item, the inarchet of the dochter of ane Thane or 
Ochiem, twa kye, or twelue schillings.” Reg. Maj., 
B. iv., c. 31. 

This passage, however, would rather prove that the 
Ochiem was equal to a Thane ; for their daughters are 
subjected to tne same fine. 

L. B. ogetharim. Sibb. rather fancifullv supposes 
that “the title might originally signify lord of an 
island, from Sax. a^ge, insula; and Scand. & Teut. 
herre, vel Sax. hearra, dominus.” 

“The word is undoubtedly Gaelic, contracted from 
Oae^Thiema, that is, the young lord, or heir ap^ent 
of a landed gentleman.” MacPherson’s Grit. JDiss., 
D. 13. 

**Ogethariu8 is derived from Oigdhear, that is, the 
young gentleman.” Ibid., N. 

According to the same writer, ** the Greeks derived 
their Tvpavvos from Tierna which he deduces from 
Ti, the one, and Ferran, lord, in the oblique case, 
Fran. 

. Lhuyd, however, inverts this process, deducing 
tiaem from Lat. tyrannua. Lett, to the Scots ana 
Irish, TransL, p. 12. 

[OCHT, «. Aught, anything, Barbour, iii. 
282.] 

[OCHT, met. Ought ; as, “ Ye odd to 
gang,” Clydes.] 

OCIOSITE', 8. Idleness ; LUt. olio»it-aa. 

I— puTDOsit, for passing of the tyme, 

Me to defend from ocioaiU, Lyndsafa Di'enie. 

OCKEE, OcKiB, OocBE, Okeu, «. 1. Usury. 

“Paction anent ocher or vsurie sould nocht be 
keiped : but the aith interponed thereto sould be 
keiped.” Reg. Maj,, B. i., c. 31, s. 3. 

Occre ; Hamiltouh’s Rowl to disceme trew from fals 
Religion, p. 401. 

2. It seems also used iu the sense of interest, 
even when legal. 

“Quhat is the perfectioun of vertcw, quhilk God 
requirifi to the ryclit keipiiig of this command ? To be 
liberal of thy awin geir at thy power, to gyf thame 
almous, quhen thay mister, to len thame gladlie, 
quhen thay wald borrow without hope of wynning or 
of ockir.'* Abp. Hamiltoun’s Gatechisme, 1651, Fol. 
57, a. 

Su.-G. ockr, okr, primarily increase of any kind, in 
a secondary sense, usury. Teut. oecker, Isl, okvr, 
A.-S. ocer, wocer, Belg. woeker. Germ, wucher, Dan. 
aager, are used in the latter sense. Twt. woecktr-en, 
to lend on usury. Dire, certainly with propriety, 
derives okr from oek a, augere, SJialogous to eik. Junius, 
in like manner, observes that Frah<^' machar and 
uuocher denote fruit of any kibud, as titt^ of the ground, 
and also usury, q. the fruif .tsr ilmr«M|% from 

money ; from auch-ori, Moes^-G. auh-an, augere, as 
A.-S. ocer is from eac-an, imd Teut. oecker from 
oeck-en. V. Gl. Goth. vo. Akran, fruotus. 

OcKERER, 5. An usurer. 

“All thegudesand geir pertening to ane ocker-er, 
^hither he deceis testat or vntestat, perteins to the 
King.” Reg. Maj., B. ii., c. 64, s. 1. 

Sw. ockrare, Belg. woekeraar. Germ, wucherer, id. 

[“For howbeit ho was an extraordinar octarer. 


[occarer?] and tooke fiftie of the hundreth, in the 
yeir, yit had he to doe with all his peeoes.” Calder- 
wood, vii. 464.] 

OOTIANE, OooiANE, adj. Of or belonging 
to the ocean. 

Cesar of nobill Troyane bind bom sal be, 

Quhilk sal the empire dilate to the octiane se. 

Doug. VirgU, 21, 48. 

OD, interj. A minced oath ; one of the many 
corruptions of the name of Ood^ S- 

ODAL LANDS. V. Udal. 

* ODD. Used as a s. To go or gae to the 
odd, to be lost. 

“He*ll let nothing go to the odd for want of looking 
after it,” S. Prov. ; “ Spoken of scraping, careful 
peop}^” Kelly, p. 165. 

[000*^4 A sewer, Orkn.] 

ODDS ASi> ENDS. 1. Scraps, shreds, 
remnants, S.; synon. Orrowe, Odde^on-- 
ends, odd trifling things;’’ Clav. Yorks. 
Dial. 

2. Items of business which properly con- 
stitute the termination of something of 
more consequence; as, a man is said iu 
colject the odds and ends of the debts owing 
to him, when these are trifling, or only 
balances remaining after payment of the 
principal sums, S. 

ODER. Frequently used in the sense of 
either, Aberd. Reg, V. Otiiir, conj. 

ODIN. Promise of Odin, a promise of mar- 
riage, or particular sort of contract, ac- 
counted very sacred by some of the inhabi- 
tants of Orkney. 

“At some distance from the Semicircle, to the 
right, stands a stone by itself, eight feet high, three 
broad, nine inches thick, with a round, hole on the 
side next the lake. The original design of this hole 
was unknown, till about twenty years ago it was dis- 
covered by the following circumstance. A young man 
had seduced a mrl under promise of marriage, and she 
proving with child, was deserted by him. The young 
man was called before the Session ; the elders were 
particularly severe. Being asked by the minister the 
cause of so much rigour, they, answered. You do not 
know what a bad man this is ; he has broke the pro- 
mure of Odin, Being further asked what they meant 
by th^ promise of Oain, they put him in mind of the 
stone at Stenhouse with the round hole in it, and 
added, that it was customary, when promises were 
made, for the contracting parties to join hands through 
this hole ; and the promises so mMe were called the 
nromises ^ Odin. ” Remarks in a J onmey t(f Orkney, 
by Principal Gordon, Transact. Soo. Antiq. Soot., 
i. 263. 

This remarkable stone is connected with several 
Others. 

“The largest [stones] stand between the kirk of 
Stennes and a causeway over a narrow and shallow 
•* place of the loch of Stenness. Four of these form a 
segment bf a circle ; and it is probable there has been 
a complete semi-circle, as some stones broken down 
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seem ta have stood in the same line. The highest of 
those now standing is about eighteen feet al^ve the 
level of the ground. At a little distance from these is 
a stone with a hole of an oval form in it, large enough 
to admit a man’s head ; from which to the outside of 
the stone, on one side, it is slender, and has the abear- 
ance of being worn with a chain.” P. Firth, Orkn. 
Statist, Aoo., xiv, 134, 135, 

l^e common tradition is, that this was a place con- 
secrated to heathen worship, and that the sacrifices 
were bound to this stone ; whence it is supposed to 
have derived that sanctity still ascribed to it by super- 
stition. 

We find a remarkable coincidence with that already 
mentioned, in a custom which existed among the High- 
landers, at the western extremity of Scotland, and 
which might probably have been borrowed by their 
Saint from the Qotha. 

** Coualan — ^inculcated in the strongest manner the 
indissolubility of the marriage tie, (a po^nt probably 
as necessary to be inculcated in his time, as in our 
own) ; and if lovers did not yet find {t^ convenient to 
marry, their joining hands through k hole' in a rude 
pillar near his chur^, was held, as it continued to be 
till almost the present day, an interim tie of mutual 
fidelity, so strong and sacred, that, it is generally 
believed, in the country, none ever broke it, who did 
not soon after break his neck, or meet with some other 
fatal accident.” P. Campbelton, Argyles. Statist. 
Acc., X. 537. 

A different account has been given of the use of these 
perforated stones, as found in Cornwall. Strutt, 
speaking of Rooking Stones, says : 

‘^Add.to these huge stones with holes made 
in them, that are often found in Cornwall, and otlier 
parts of the kingdom, which Mr. Borlase does not take 
to be sepulchral, but that the Druids caused them to 
be erected for some religious purposes : and tells us of 
the abolishment of an old custom, from a French author, 
Q' on ne fasae point passer It hetail par un arbre crettx 
(that they should not make their cattle pass through 
the trees with holes in them), and adds that men cre{)t 
through one of. those perforated stones in Cornwall, for 
pains in their backs and limbs : parents also drew their 
children through at certain times of the year, to cure 
them of the rickets. So he fancies that they are faint 
. remains of the old Druid superstition, who held great 
stones as sacred and holy.” Strutt’s Afujel-cynnan, i. 

Borlase thinks that some of these perforated stones 
had been originally used, according to the tradition 
mentioned alwve. 

** By some large stones standing in these ficld.% I 
judge there have been several cirmes of stones erect, 
besides that which is now entire ; and that these be- 
longed to those circles, and were the detached stones 
to which the antients were wont to tye their victims, 
while the priests were going through their jireparatory 
ceremonies, and making supplications to the gods to 
accept the ensuing sacrifice.” Antiquities of Cornwall, 
p. 170. 

The custom mentioned above is evidently a rclique 
of the worship of Odin, or Woden, whence our Wednes- 
ooy* It had been established there by some colony 
that left Scandinavia, before the introduction of Chris- 
wanity; or which, although bearing the Christian 
osme, retained, as was frequently the case, many of 
: the rites of heathenism. 

; Nor is this the only memorial of this Northern deity, 
in the islands of Orkney. Those in the isle of Shapin- 
shay shew that his worship has not been confined to 
one place; as well as that the ceremony above de- 
^wbed has not received its designation incidentally. 

* Towiwds the north side of the island, and by the 
is another large stone, called the Black. Stone 

Odi% Instead of standing erect like the one above 
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mentioned, it rests its huge side on the sand, and raise.^ 
its back high alx>ve the surrounding stones, from which 
it seems to be altogthcr different in quality. How it 
has come there, for what purpose, and what relation it 
has homo to the Scandinavian god, with w'hose name it 
has been honoured, not only history or record, but 
oven tradition is totally silent. As the bay in a neigh- 
boiiring island is distinguished by the name of Ouuden, 
or the Bay of Quo of Odin, in which there is found dulcc 
that is supposed to prevent disease and prolong life ; 
so this stone might have had sanctity formerly which 
is now forgotten, when the only office that is assigned 
it is to servo as a march stone botwoen tiie ware 
strands or kelp shores of two conterminous heritors.” 
P. Shapinshay, Statist. Acc., xvii. 235. 

The place referred to is undoubtedly that in the is- 
land of Stronsay. 

“There is a place called OuUjidn, on .the rocks of 
which that species of sea- weed called dulse is to he 
found in abundance ; which weed is considered by 
many to be a delicious and wholesome morsel.” 
Statist. Acc., XV. 417, N. 

“Such confidence do the ])eoplo place in these 
i^rings, (which, together, go under the name of 
Kildiiujuie), and at the same time in that sea- weed 
named Dulse, produced in Guiydin, (perhaps the bay of 
Odin,) as to have given rise to a proverb, ‘That the 
well of Kildiiiguio and the dulse of Cluiydiii will cure 
all maladies but Black Death.' Barry’s Orkney, j). 50. 

“The resemblance in sound which two of these 
[nessesj, Torness and Odness, have to Thomml Woden, 
the Teutonic deiti s, leaves room to conjecturo their 
origin.” Statist. Acc., xv. 388. 

Besides what has beou mentioned concerning Thor 
and Odin, there seem to be some vestiges of the wor- 
ship of Saturn in the Orkney islands. 

“In passing across the island [Eda], we saw at sorao 
distance the great stone of Se.ter , — a lingo flag, rising 
about sixteen feet upright in the midst of a moor.” 
Neill’s Tour, p. 38, 

I have not observed, indeed, that the Scandinavians 
had any deity of this name. But wo know that ho 
was worshipped by the Saxons, who were from the 
same stock. By them he was called Sealer, and also 
Crodo. Verstegan thinks that ho had no connexion 
with tho Homan Saturn. V. Restitution, p. 85—87. 
Junius holds the contrary opinion. 

We have no evidence, that tho Saxons over had any 
settlement in tho Orkneys. But if we can give any 
faith to ancient history, tho Piets had. Now, were wo 
assured of what seems highly probable, that this stone, 
like that of Odin, had bt*.eii consecrated to Sealer ; it 
would form no incoii si durable presumption of near 
affinity between the Saxons and Piets. 

ODIOUS, adj. Used as a mark of the 
superlative degree, Mearns; synoii. with 
JSyous. 

ODISMAN, Odman, «. A term used to de- 
note a chief arbiter, or one called in to give 
a decisive voice when the original arbiters 
cannot agx;ee. 

— “Takund the hording on thame for damo Eliz- 
abeth Stewart,— and for the tutouris and curatouris 
of the said Margaret Stewart, &c. Referrit be the 
saidis pairteis to certano indifferent personis and 
freindis, and to our souerane lord as our is man and 
oditmian," &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 230. 

“lucaiss ony variance result vpoun the premissis, 
quhairthrow the said noble men sail not happin to — 
aggre amangis thame selffis, then thei sail report in 
presens of nis maiestic,— quharethrow his bines as 
odman and owrismau cominonlic chosin be baith the 

A 3 
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saidis parti js, — may gif finall deoisioun/’ &c. Ibid., 
p. 231. 

"*Odman and ourman anens the dame.” Abord. 
R^., V. 10. 

From oddt adj. or odds^ s. and man; q. he who 

I makes the inequality in number, in order to settle 
a difference between those who are equally divided. 

Odwoman, 8. A female chosen to decide, 
where the arbiters in a cause may be 
equally divided. 

**And alsuaane vther deoreit arbitrall — be certane 
honorable jugeia chosin be the saidis pairteis and 
vmquhile the queue our souerane lordis derrest moder 
as odwoman and ourwomen [ourwoman.]” Acts Ja. 
VI., 1587, Ed. 1814, p. V. Odisman. 

ODOURE, 8. “ Nastiness, filth, (illuvies),” 
Rudd. 


We hyni beliald and al his cours se, 

Maist laithlio full of odoure^ and his herd 
Kekand doun the lenth iiere of ane yerde. 

houg, Virgily 88, 27. 

Rudd, conjectures that it should be ordure, Yow- 
(her, however, is used S. for a bad smell. V. Mis* 

CHANT. 

OE, O, Oy, Oye, 8, 1 . A grandson, S. 

So in hys tyme he had a dochter fayr 
Malcom Wallas hir gat in tuariago. 

That ElrislA than had in heretago. 

Aiichinboth^ and othir syndry place ; 

The secund 0 he was of giid Wallace : 

The quhilk Wallas fully worthely at wrocht, 

Quhen Waltyr hyr of Waillaia fra Warayn socht. 

Wallace, i. 30, MS. 

This passage is obscure. But Malcolm, the father 
of the Deliverer of his country, seems to be repre- 
sented as the second grandson, i.e., not the heir or, 
perhaps, the great-grandson of a former Wallace, who 
had been famous in his time. 

Then must the Laird, the Good-man’s Oge, 

Be knighted straight, and make convoy. 

Watson’s Coll., 1, 29. 
Auld Bessie, in her red coat braw. 

Came wi’ her ain oe Nanny. 

Ramsay’s Poems, i. 272. 

**She left her oy Charles, son to the marquis, being 
but a bairn, with Robert Gordon baillie of Enyie, to 
be entertained by him, when she came frae the Bog.” 
Spalding, i. 310. 

2 . It is still used in the county of Mcarns, 
to denote a nephew. 

“Nepos, a nephew or oye.” Wedderbum’s Vo- 
cabula, &c., p. 11. 

Lhuyd gives Ir. va, whence our oe, as correspond- 
ing with nepos, and signifying, not only grandchild, but 
nephew. 

Sibb., from too warm an attachment to system, 
endeavours to force a Goth, etymon. But it is un- 
questionably of Celtic origin. Gael, ogha^ id. Ir. ua, 
according to Lhuyd, a grand-child. (%ri^f however, 
says; **It signifies any male demmdaht whether 
son or grandson, or in any othbSb deme of descent 
from a certain ancestor of stock.” In composition, 
O ; as 0-hrien, the son, grandson, or any other de- 
scendant of Brian ; 0-Flaherly, &c. 

O’ERBLADED, part, pa. Hard driven in 
pursuit. 

I was by Mortoun dora 

O’erbladed through the stanks ana bogs. 

WoUsma Cull, i. 61. 

V. Blad, V , 


O’ERBY, adv. Over; denoting motion from 
one place to another at no great distance 
from it, S. 

Quo* she unto the sheal step ye o*er5y. 

Ross's Helenore, p. 76. 

Quo’ I to aunty, I*U o^erby 

To Ittckydady. W. Beattie’s Tales, p. 6. 

** Bobbie came o’erby ae gloamin*, an* begude a 
crackin’.” Campbell, i. S81. 

Inby signifies approximation, but to a place just at 
hand ; whereas o’^&y conveys the idea that, in drawing 
near, a considerable space most be gone over, V. Inby. 

O’ERCOME, s. 1 . The overplus, S. 

Were your bien rooms as thinly stock’d as mine, 

Less ye wad loss, and less ye wad repine. 

He that has just enough can soundly sleep ; 

The o’ercome only fashes fowk to keep. 

, Ramsay’s Poems, ii 67. 

2. So 0 |«»,^^^gthat overwhelms one, Ayrs. 

**The'^aie bf this pious and resided spirit dwelt 

in mine ear, and when I went home, Mrs. Halquhidder 
thought that I had met with an o’ercome, and was very 
uneasy.” Ann. of the Rarish, p. 174. 

3. The burden of a song, or discourse, S. 

A wee bird came to our ha’ door, 

He warbled sweet and clearly ; 

And aye the o’ercome o’ his sang 
Was Waes me for Prince Charlie I ” 

Jacdlnte Relics, il 192. 

** A new difference of opinion rose, and necessitated 
him change the burden and o’ercomeoi his wearisome 
speeches.” The Provost, p. 193. 

4 . A byeword, a hackneyed phrase^ one fre- 
quently used by any one, S. 

*’The grace o’ a grey bunnock is the baking o*t. 
That was aye her o’ercome,” Saxon and Gael, i. 108, 
109. 

To O’EREND, v, a. To turn up, to turn 
over endwise; spoken of things that have 
greater length than breadth or thickness, 


To O’erend, O’eren’, V, n. To be turned 
topsy-turvy, q. Over»endj Loth., Ayrs. 

** I could hear themuckle amrie, stenning [stending, 
i.e., springing] bjo’ o’erenning Aovm the brae, a* the way 
to the Mar-bum, whar it fizzed in the water like a red 
hot gad o’ aim.” Blaokw. Mag., Nov., 1820, p. 202* 

1^0 O’ERGAE, O’brganb. V. Ouroab. 

O’ERGAFFIN, part, adj. Clouded, over- 
cast, Roxb. ; perhaps from A.-S. over-^an^ 
obtegere. 

[O’ERHARLE. V. Oubrharlb^] 

[O’ERHEID, adv. Wholly, taken altogether, 
S. V. OUBRHBID.] 

To O’ERHING, v, a. To overhang, S. 

A rock hangs nodding o’er its chrystal stream, 

And flowers. Narcissus-like, It’s waves o’erhmg. 

Poetical Mweum, p. 45. 

[O’ERLAP. V. OuBRLAP.] 

[O’ERLAY. V. OuBRLAT.] 
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[O’EBBEACH, O’esbaucht, O’erbax. V. 

OUBBBBAOH.] 

[To (yERSET, V. a. To overturn. V. 
OuEBSBT.] 

[O’ERTAK. V. OoBBTAK.] 

O’ERWORD, t. Any term frequently le- 
peated, S. V. Ouewokd. 

0’ERYEED,pr«<. Overpassed, went beyond, 
S. B. 

Thei« me they left, and I, but ony mair, 

QatewardSf my lane, unto the glen gan fare. 

And ran o’er pow’r, and ere I bridle drew, 

O'eryud a’ bounds afore I ever knew. 

Rosa* a Udmorti p. 31. 

V. Ybdb. 

[OF, Off, 1. With; do of 

thame,*’ Barbour, iv. 319. 

2. Of, out of, from; as, ‘^passit of tlie 
cuntre ” ibid., xvi. 352. 

3. For ; as, pray zow of zour leiff,” ibid., 
xix. 100. 

.4. Some of ; as, Bot of thair harness tyiit 
ther was,” ibid., xiv. 362. 

5. As of as amongst, ibid., v. 493. 

6. Of befor^ formerly, ibid., xix. 260 ; off lyve^ 
alive ; of new^ anew.] 

[Of, adv. Off, Barbour, xix. 332. 

A.-S. o/i off off. Off is merely another spelling of 
off and in old authors there is no distinction between 
the words. Barbour has sometimes off for off as in the 
offlyve above : so also has Rob. of Glouc. in the line— 
** For thou art mon off strange lond. ” 

P. 116 , 1 . 16 . 

which is the earliest exanmle of this use. V. Skeat’s 
£tym. Diet., under Of, Off.] 

OFF-OAP, 8. A term used to denote tlie 
compliment paid by the act of uncovering 
the head. 

** Men will seeme to salute other gladly, and yet the 
harts wiU be wishing the worst ; in harts they are 
enemies to other, ana so commonly all their doings, 
becking, and off*capf and good dayes ; both all their 
words and de^s are fained.” Rollock on 2 Thes., 
p. 170. 

OFP-COME, «. 1. Apology, excuse, S. 

“ We thought it the surest way, either for removing 
of differences, (if possible), or for the further clearing 
of thfm, or giving us the &irer off-come in the eyes of 
the ^ world, to make this proposal to the foresaid 
uinistera, that they together dv themselves would 
draw up the sins of the times, and we together would 
do the like.” Society Contend., p. 179. ✓ 

2. It often denotes, an escape in the way of 
subterfuge or pretext, S. V. Affcome, 
which is the common pronunciation. 


OFFENSIOUN, s. Injury, damage. 

“ Gif ony of— thair boitachipping war convict in ony 
wrang, strublons, or offemioun done to ony personc.” 
Aberd. Reg., V. 16. 

This word is used by Chaucer. 

OFFER, s. Offer of a brae, the projecting 
part of tlie bank of a river, that has been 
undermined by the action of the water, 
Roxb. Synon. Brae-hag, 

As lal. ofr-a signifiea minUarif it might seem to sig- 
nify that part of a bank which has a threatening ap- 
pearance. Or it might appear to be merely an ellipticn 1 
use of A.-S. o/erf Su.-G. or/iwr, super, as denoting 
that part of the bank which hangs over. But it seems 
to be undoubtedly the A.-S. term o/cr, (/re, margo, 
ora, crepido, ripa; “a water bank,” Somner. Ujmtn 
tivata waetrea ofre ; Super aquae ripam ; Lye. Tlio 
Teut. exactly corresponds ; ocoeff litus, acta ; ripa ; 
Kilian. 

OFF-FALLER, «. One who declines from 
any course, an apostate. 

“For the Lord’s sake mind worthless, wortbUbJi 
me, who am as a dead man of a long time, separate 
from my brethren, and shot at, yea bitterly shot nt, 
by all ranks of offfallera from the cause of God." 
Hamilton to Kenwick, Society Contendings, p. 40. 

Bolg. to fall off, to revolt; afvallinr/, a 

falling off, a defection. 

OFF-FA LLINO, s. A declension. It is 
often used of one who declines in health or 
external appearance ; also in a moral sense, 

OFF-GOING, s. Departure; applied to 
one’s exit by death, S. 

“Mr. Wellwood said, You’ll shortly be quit of him, 
and bo’ll get a sudden and sharp off-ffoinfft and ya will 
be the first that will take the gohd news of bis death 
to heaven.” Walker’s Remark. I’assages, p. 35. 

OFFICEMAN, s, 1. A term used to denote 
janitors, or tlie like, employed under the 
professors in a university. 

“Thehaill fruittis, &c. to be employit to the in- 
tcrtencment and sustentatioiin of the maisteris, teach- 
earis, and office-men, serwand in the saidis collegia.” 
Acts Ja. VL 1507, Ed. 1814, p. 148. 

2. Denoting office-bearers about a court, or in 
a burgh. 

— ** Thair he tuik vp hous with all office, men requisite 
for his estate.” Pitscottio’s Cron., p. 312. 

“ The Magistratts und office men, sic as the Pro vest, 
Baillies, Dean of Guild and Thesaurcr, to be in all 
tymes comeing of the estaitt and calling of merchants 
conform to the act of parliament.” A. 1583, Maitl. 
Hist. Edin., p. 230. 

OFFICIAR, 8, An officer of whatever kind. 

“ The Faderis— dcsccndit haistilie fra thair troiic, to 
have supportit this ojficiare.'* Bellcnd. T. Liv., p. 140, 
150. 

[OFF-PUT, Off-puttin, ». A put-off, an 
evasion, a mere promise, S.] 
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OFFSET, s. A recommendation, any thing 
that makes one appear to advantage, S. 

One mov’d beneath a load of silks and lace, 

Another bore the off-seta of the face. 

Ra'fnaaffs Poems^ i. 40. 

OFFSKEP, «. The utmost boundary in a 
landscape, Selkirks. 

Resembling off, as denoting removal, and Su.*G. 
nkap-a, formare ; “q. the remote form.” 

OFTSYIS, Oft-sythis, adv. Oft-times, 
often. V. Syis. 

[OFTYMIS, adv. Oft-times, Barbour, iv. 

2 . 30 .] 

[OOANIS, Ogains, Ogain, Against, 
opposite, Clydes. 

So also in Sir Peni — 

In Kingis court es it no bote, 

Ogaiiiea Sir Peiii for to mote. 

Warton, Jlist. Poet., iii. 98.] 

(XtART, s. Pride, arrogance. 

Cwmyn it is has gyflyn this con.saill ; 

Will God, ye sail off your fyrst purpos faill. 

That fals traytour, that I off danger brocht, 

Is wondyr lyk till bryng this realm till nocht. 

For thi ogart othir thow sail de, # 

Or in prisoun byd, or cowart lik to fle. 

Ileskew off me thow sail get nane this day. 

Wallace, x. 165, MS. 

This is part of the reply of Wallace to Stewart of 
Bute, who had claimed the right of leading the van, 
and compared Wallace to the floulcUe dressed in bor- 
rowed feathers. If the sense given above be the pro- 
per one, the term may be allied to Sw. hogfard, Afcm. 
tiohfart, Germ, hoffart, pride, which Wachter derives 
from hog, high, and/ar-a, to tend ; Ihre, the last part 
of the word, from A.-S. ferth, mind, soul. As ogertful, 
however, signifies nice, squeamish, the a. may be ap- 
plied to the mind,, by a figure borrowed from the ro- 
luctauce manifested by one who has a squeamish 
stomach. V. next word. 

Oop.RTFUL, Ogertfow, Ugeutfow, adj. 
J. Nice, squeamish, S. B. 

“It was enough to gi’ a warsh-stamack’d body a 
scunner ; but ye ken well enough that 1 was never 
werra ogertfu\** Journal from London, p. 3. 

2. Affecting delicacy of taste, S. B. 

Our fine new fangle sparks, I grant ye, 

Gie poor auld Scotland mony a taunty. 

They’re grown sae ugeri^v) and vaunty, 

And caperuoitea 

Beattie's Address, Rosass Hdenore. 


OGRIE, 5. A giant with very larm fiery 
eyes, supposed to feed on children^ Roxb. 

Ogress, A female giant, who has the 
same character, ibid, 

[Fr. ogre, an ogre, ogreaae, an ogress, borrowed from 
Span, ogro, like Ital. erreo, a hoogoblin, prob. from 
Orcus, Pluto, as god of the infernal regions, ^ese 
words have been traced to the first E. translation of 
the Arabian Nights, and can scarcely be called 8. Dr. 
Jamieson related them to] Isl. ^ggir, timor, from 
og-a, terrere ; whence' S. ugg. But the designation 
may have originated from the traditionary tales con- 
cerning Oger, Olger or Holger, the Bane ; whose 
name, says Bartholin, was familiar not only with 
Banes, but with Norwegians, Icelanders, Swedes, Ger- 
mans, Britons, and French. Biss. Histor., de Holgero, 
app. 355, ap. Oelrich. He flourished in the time of 
Cliarleinagne. 

Alas, S. Gael. 

OI, Oy. As oi or oy occurs in manv of our 
old words now pronounced as if spelled with 
an u ; it appears that this diphthong had 
been used by our ancestors as equivalent 
to Sw. o, or 0 inflected, which is sounded 
as Gr. t;, the very sound retained in S. V. 
Oyaa^ OyhU^ Oint^ Poind. 

GIG. • A tenii connected with the names of 
persons in the Highlands of S. 

— “ Approues the charter — to vmq*. Archibald 
Makclach [l]ine of that ilk— to vmq*. Lauchlane oig 
Makclauchlano his brother soue ; — to the same vmq^ 
Lauchlane oig and his airs male,’’ &o. Acts Cha. I., 
Ed. 1814, vol. i., 141. 

This seems equivalent to younger in E. Gael. Ir. 
oige id. Oig indeed signifies a champion. But this 
sense does not apply here. V. Go, Ock. 

OIL OF HAZEL. A caning, a sound drubb- 
ing, S. 

This is a Belg. idiom. Rotting signifies a cane ; 
rottingoli, a beaung with a cane, literally, the oil of 
ratan, 

[OINDALIE, adj. Peculiar, odd, strange, 
Shetl, Norse, underlegy id.] 

OISIE, interj. Used in Galloway as expres- 
^sive of wonder, or as a note of attention. 
It seems originally the same with Oyea. 
V. Hoyes. 


[OGERHUNOH, s. Ajmlied to an animal 
in very poor condition, ohetl.]} ' 

OGIE, a. An opening befbr^ihe'fire-place in 
a kiln, the same as LogUf Killogie. Ogie is 
commonly used in the higher parts of 
Lanarks., often without the term MU being 
prefixed. 

“This would indicate that Kill-ogie was formed 
from Su.’G. kuln, a kiln, and oega, Isl. auga, ocnlus ; 
also foramen, q. “the eye of the kiU," Kill-ee, (i.e., 
eye,) is synon. with Killogie, South of S. 


GIST, L Host, army. , 

’The peace and quyet , quhilk so Ians did stand, 

He sail desolue and broke, and dolfmen store,— 
And thamo array in oistia by and by. 

Doug. VifgU, m, 

Fr.. oat, host, id. 

GIST, 8. A sacrifice. 

And eik thou wat ful oft with large hand, 

Wyth mony oistia, and rycht fare offerand, 

Thy tempillis and thy altaiis ohargit has he. 

‘ Doug, Virgil, 340, 40. 

Lat, hoat-ia, Fr. hoait-k, id. 
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[To OKKIR, V. a. and n. To increase, to add 
to, Shetl. Isl. oJfcr, usury, okra, to practise 
usury ; Sw. acker, usury.] 

[OKRABUNG, s. Oat-grass, Bromns ar^ 
veneis, a plant with tuberose roots, Shetl.] 

OKRAGARTH, e. A stubble-field, Shetl. 

Apparently from Su.-G. aaker, pron. oker^ cornlaud, 
eeflm and garth, an inolosure, 

^or Olai Lex. Bun. (in several places) Read, OlaviL 

OLDER, conj. Either, for othir or outlier. 

“According to the purpose wrytia the Apostolo 
on this maner. Brethren, stand ye fast, & keip the 
traditionis quhilkis ye haue leamit, older be our 
preching or be our epistole. ** Kennedy of Crosra^uell, 
Compend. Tractiue, p. 71. He uses nolder for itmAer. 
V. Othie. 

OLD MAN’S FOLD. A portidn of ground 
devoted to the devil. V. GooibiM:^, sense 8. 

OLD MAN’S MILK. **A composition of 
cream, eggs, sugar, and whisky, used by the 
Highlanaers ” after a drinking-match, S. 

“Flora made me a bowl of ould man^s milk, but 
nothing would bring me round.*’ Saxon and Gael, ii. 
78, 79. 

OLD WIFE’S NECESSARY. A tinder- 
box ; Gipsy language, South of S. 

OLIOK, 8. The torsk or tusk, a fish ; Gadus 
callarias, Linn. ; Shetl. 

OLIGHT, Olitb, adj. Nimble, fleet, active. 

“An olight mother makes a sweir daughter;” S. 
Prov., Kelly, p. 22. 

In Mr. David Fer^son’s Proverbs, the orthography 
is evUit ; in Ramsay^s olUe, 

In Ang. it is somewhat differently expressed ; “An 
oleit mother make a daudie dother.’^ 

“Hae lad, rin lad, that makes an olite lad Ram- 
says S. Prov., p. 29. 

This is certainly the same with Su.-G. oflacit, too 
light, from of intensive, and laett, light ; also, fleet, 
nimble, lightness of body being a prerequisite to agility. 

2. This term is, in Fife, understood as pro- 
nerly signifying, willing to do any thing. 
V. Ollath. 

This is nearly allied to the sense of cheerful, which 
is conjoined with that of active, as both expressed by 
this term in Galloway and Clydes. 

OLIPHANT, B. An elephant. 

There sawe I 

The dromydare, the slander diphant. King*8 Quafr, v. 5. 
i*e?, the elephant that always stands. According to 
the vulgar, the elephant was erroneously supposed to 
have no knees. N. Tytler. 

Teqt. ohfaid, O. Fr. oliphant, Romm. Rose ; Chau- 
cer, id. In Moes.-G. ulbands denotes a 

camel, Franc, id. Somner renders A. -S. 

olfitnde, an elephant. But there is no evidence of its 
being used in any other sense than as denoting a 
camd. 

0. B. **olyphatU, a beest [Fr.] oliphant ; Palsgr. 
B. iii., F. 61. ** Olyphant, Elephas.” Prompt. Parv. 

[GLLA, #. A proper name for a man, Shetl.] 


OLLATH, adj. Willing to work, Perth.; 
Olied, Fife. 

Evidently the same with Olight, pronounced Olet, or 
dlat, in Angus. The sense also corresponds. For the 
willingness implied by the term is that of promptitude 
in bodily exertion. 

OLOUR, s. [Stinking Goosefoot ?] 

“ The cause quhy the swannis multiplyis sa fast in 
this loch is threw ane herbe namyt olour, quhilk bii- 
rioiiis with grot fertilitc in the said loch.” Bollend. 
Descr. Alb., c. viii. 

This respects the loch of Spynie in Moray. Boethius 
says that this herb receives its name from Jfolor, 
a swan, because swans are extremely fond of its seed. 

[A corre.spondent informs us that, in Irish, the word 
mejfeog occurs, signifying Swanfeast, which O’Ueilly 
considers to bo Chniopodiuni olidtim, Stinking Goose 
foot. The whole plants of this order are very noiirisli- 
ing, and geese, ana probaldy swans— certainly poultry- 
enjoy them much, and hence Fat-hai is a common name 
for these plants in the country.] 

OLY, Oly-prance, s. Expl. jollity. 

All that luikit thanitt upon 
Leucho fast at thair array ; 

Rum said tliat thai were inerkat folk ; 

Sum said, the Qinuie of May 
Was cumit 

Of Poblis to the Play. 

q^'lian thai to tho taverm; hous 

With nieiklc Uij prance. Pt'blis to the Play, st. 10. 

**Ohj-prance is a word still used by the vulgar in 
Northamptonshire, for rude rustic jollity.” N. Pink. 
Select S. Ball., ii. 108. Can this term have any a1 Unity 
to Isl. ol, Sw. od, a feast ? 

Were it not from the use of this phrase in K., from 
the preceding description I would be inclined to view 
prance as a v., and to explain oly, ridicule, derision, 
from A.-S. oil, ignominy, reproach. 

OLYE, Oyiu-e', Oulie, Ulyb, Ui.tb, s. Oil. 

The fat dye did he yet and pere 

Apoun the entrellis to niak thaymo birno cl<^re. 

Doay. Viryil, 172, 2. 

“In this region ar mony fat ky & oxin. — Tho tallouii 
of thair wambis is sa sappy, that it fresis neuir, but 
flowis ay be nature of the self in manor of Bel- 

lend. Descr. Alb., c. 0. 

“The puuitione that tho spiritualitie roinanet in thor 
abusione exsecutis on scismatikis, mayo be comparit 
til ano man that castis vlye on ane heyt birnand fyir, 
in hope til extinct it, and to drouno it furtht, the 
quhilk vlye makkis tho fyir mair bold nor it vas of be- 
foir. The experiens of triis is manifest ; for as sunc as 
thcr is ano person slane, brynt, or bannest for the bald- 
ing of peruest opinions, incontinent thor rysis up thre 
in his place.” Compl. S., p. 251, 252. . 

“ S. B. ulye,^' Rudd. Oyhl^, used by Wyntown, (V. 
Oint), seems to have been sounded as ulye. V. Or. 

Moes.-G. alewa, Dan. Belg. oUe, Fr. huile, C. B. qUw, 
Lat. ol-eum. 

OMAST, adj. Uppermost. 

The qwhlpe he tuk, syne furth tlie mar can call, 

Atour a bray the omust pot gert fall. 

V. UmasT. millace, vl 465, MS. 

[OMICK, A handful, Shetl.] 

OMNE-GATIIERUM, s. A macaronic 
term, denoting a miscellaneous collection of 
a great variety of persons or things, a 
medley, a farrago, S. 
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This ludicrous term, (in E. <mn%um-gathmmj is 
more ancient than one might have supposed. 

Than he packs up an army of vile scums : 

Full fifteen thousand cursed rogues indeed, 

Of omne-gathruTTis after him docs lead. 

JlamilUnx's Wallace^ p. 147. 

** With him he brought some cringes, some reasinscs, 
sum bisqueat bread, some powder, some bullet, and so 
of omn\g(Marin he broght a maledictione to fumeis 
DumbaHoun.” Bannatyne’s Journal, A. 1670, p. 38. 
It occurs also in Legend Bp. St. Androis, p. 332. 

Of his auld sermon he had perquier. 

Of ovinigathere^ie now his ^ose, 

He maid it lyk a Wealchman hose. 

OMPERFITELY, adv. Imperfectly. 

“Praeterito imperfecto, tymo (mperjitely, bygane, 
cum amarem, qwhen I Iwfit. — Tyme present and omper- 
fitdy bygane, amare, to Iwfe.” Vans’ Rudimenta, B. 
b. 1. 

[ON, prep. 1, In ; as, “ on gud nianer,” 
Barbour, i. 4, on raw, in a row, ibid., xvii. 
348. This structure often becomes adver- 
bial, as on stray, astray, on liff, alive. 

2. At ; as, Ae thing on the back o’ anither,” 
Clydes. 

3. By, during; as, “vs. on the day,” i.e., 
per day. Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 245; 

the nyeht^^ by night, during the night, ibid., 
p. 380.J 

[ON, adv. 1. Without payment, on credit ; 
as, “ He’s ta’en ’t on, but lie’ll ne’er pay ’t.” 

2. Onwards, of, towards ; as, “He’s weel ow,” 
i.e., approaching intoxication, S. 

3. Implying continuance; as, work on, hing 
on, play on, S. 

4. Implying commencement, beginning; as, 
“Set the mill on,” i.e., set the mill a-going; 
“ I’m gaun on the morn,” I’m to begin work 
to-morrow, S.] 

ON, in composition. 1 . Used as a negative 
particle, not, without ; as onmakin, without 
making ; ondoin^ not doing, S. B. 

It occurs also in writing. 

Resaif the haly sjpreit ; quhais synnis saeuer ye 
forgeue, thai ar forgeum to thame, and quhais synnis 
saeuer ye hold onforgeuin, thai ar on forgeuin.'^ Abp. 
Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1552, Fol. 119. a. 

It frequently occurs in 0. E. ** I come to a man’s 
place on looked for, on bydden, on welcome, as a ma- 
lapert felowe dothe Palsgr. ** Onahle. Inhabilis. — 
Onauystd. Improuisus. Ondedly. . Immortalis,” Ac. 
Prompt. Parv. 

’ • t/3' 

2. Often used in connexion with the present 
or past participle of the substantive verb, 
being or beeti, preceding the past participle 
of another verb, S.; as, “ Couldna ye mind, 
on being tauld sa aften ? ” Could not ye 
recollect, ifvdthout being so frequently told? 

Been is frequently used in the same sense, Aberd. ; 
as, ** Couldna ye mind, on been tauld?'* &o. But I 


suspect that this is merely the part, pr., which assumes 
the form of the past from rapid pronunciation, and the 
common elision of the final g. 

This exactly corresponds to the sense of Germ. 
ohn. Ohn achamroth, without shame or blushing, 
like S. Bor. onbluahin. This is radically the same 
with A.-S. Alem. tm, which Junius deduces from 
Gr. avev, sine, as if the Goths had been strangers to 
a negative particle, till they learned the use of it from 
the Greeks. 

ONANE, On-ane, Onon, adv. 1. One in 
addition to another, in accumulation. 

The heuy thochtis multiplyis euer on ana, 

Strang luf beginnis to rise and rage agane, 

Doug, nrgil, 118, 42. 

Ingeminant curae, Ac., Virg. 

2. Immediately, forthwith, E. anon. 

Quhsh thai the cummaundment had tane, 

^ai as^iublyt aue ost onane, 
went on hy. 

’ Barbour, iv. 86, MS. 

Till him that raid onon, or thai wald blyiie, 

And cryt, Lord, abide, your men ar martyiit doun.” 

Wallace, I 421, MS. 

Four hundreth was with Wallace in the rycht, 

And soue onon approchit to thair sicht. 

Wallace, viii. 92, MS. 

This sayand, echo the bing ascondis on ane. 

Doug, Virgil, 124, 17. 

On-ane, onone, Wyntown. 

In this sense it occurs in 0. E. 

Sen that Henry was gone, Roberd went to Prance, 

To Sir Lowys on one, k told him that greuance. 

B, Brunne, p. 99. 

[3. In the same mood or condition, alike, 
BanfFs., Clydes.] 

A.-S. on-an, in unum, unanimiter ; etiam, continue, 
sine intermissione ; Lye, It does not appear, however, 
that the A.-S. word was used 'precisely as the mod. 
anon. It signified, always, or in continuation. Seren. 
derives E. anon, but improperlv, from West-Goth. 
anna, confestim, illico, Isl. ant, id. ann-a, festinare. 

[ON-BAK, adv. Aback, Barbour, xv. 484. 
A.-S. onbcec, backward.] 

ON-BEAST, Unbeist, Vnbeaste, s. 1. A 
general name for a monster. It occurs in 
Chapman and Miller’s Collection, Edin. 
1508, apparently in relation to sea-monsters. 

Scho sayde, Gude Sir, I yhow pray, 

Lattis a preste a gospel say 
For unheiatia on the flude. 

Sir JBglaoMhir. 

2. Any ravenous or wild creature, as the wolf, 
the fox, the rat, &c., S. B. 

** Fye upon bames [of come], a nest for myce and 
rattons. Would yee desire to hue for to enjoyb the 
leauinges of vnheaatea ?” Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, i. 47. 

O 'oman, what make a* your care ? 

Has the on-beaat your lambie ta’en awa’ ? 

Boaa^a ffdenore, p. 16. 

This designation is given to the owl — 

The hoM^et screekt, an’ that was worst of a* : 

^ the yell, 

In spite of grief, it gae her neart a knelL 

Ibid., p. IS. 

, Belg. ondier, a monster, a monstrous creature, is 
formed in the same manner, being compounded of on, 
denoting a fault in the subject, and aier, a beiast, a 
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living creature ; G^rm. 'tmnUiierf a noxious beast. Su. -G. 
0 has a similar use ; as, aoid^ a beast, oaoidt a noxious 
animal 

3. The tooth-ache, S. B. Unhearted^ id. O. 

This is its common name, Ang. most probably from 
the idea that it is caused by a noxious creature. For 
the vulgar believe that the pain proceeds from the 
gnawing of a worm in the tootn. 

This ridiculous idea may possibly have originated 
from the appearance of the nerve in a tooth, when it is 
pulled. It seems, however, to have been very gener- 
ally difihstd. From the account which Brand gives 
of a charm used for the tooth-ache, it has evidently 
reached the Orkney Islands. 

**Some years ago,’* he says, “there was one who 
used this charm, for the abating the pain of one living 
in Eda, tormented therewith ; and tho* the action was 
at a distance, the charmer not being present with the 
patient, yet according to the most exact calculation of 
the time, when the charm was performed hy the 
charmer, there fell a living worm out^ of tjbie patient’s 
mouth, when he was at supper. Thti my informer 
knew ^ be a truth, and the man from whose mouth it 
fell is yet alive in the isle of Sanda.” Descr. of Orkn., 

p. 62. 

4. The term is metapli. applied to a noxious 
member of human society, Ang, 

ONBRAW, adj. 1, Ugly, not handsome, 
Clydes. 

2. Unbecoming ; as, an onbraw word,'* ibid. 
Onprawkess, s. Ugliness, ibid. 

ON BREDE, adv. 1. Wide open, in the 
way of expansion. 

was warp and made patent 
of God omnipotent. 

Doug, Virgitf 812, 34. 

The dasy did on hrede her crownel smalo. 

Ibid,, 401, 8. 


On hrede, or this. 
The heuinly bald 


2. Largely, extensively. 

Ane hale leg^oun in aue rout followis hym— — 

A1 thay pepil on hrede, bayth he and he, 

That inhamtis the heich toun Preneste. 

Dou^, Virgil, 232, 34. 

From A.-S. on, in, and hraed, latitude. In the se- 
cond example, sense 1, it may be viewed either as 
the adv, connected with the v. did, or as itself, the 
V, from A.-S. onhraed-an, expergefacere, to excite; 
onbraed, “ raised up, stirred up Somner, 

[To ONOAST, V. a. and n. To begin the 
knitting of a stocking, &c., to form tbo 
loops on the wires ; to. east on, is also used, 
Ayrs.] 

[Onoast, 8 . The first row of loops in the 
knitting of a stocking, &c.; also, the casting 
or forming of a row ; ibid.] 

ONCOME, a. 1. A fall of rain or snow, S. 
synon. onding, onfall. / 

2. The commencement of a business, especially 
of one that requires great exertion, as in 
mkking an attack, Fife. 


“‘I houp wo’ll hao a gud afFcomc.’— * I’m for tho 
good oncome, — a fear for the affcoine.’” Tennant’s 
Card. Beaton, p. 156. 

“ Good oncorne ” may signify successful attack. 

3. An attack of disease, Soiitli of S. 

“ This woman had acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion among the ignorant by the protended cures which 
she performed, especially in on-comr.'*, as tho Scotcli 
call them, or mysterious diseases which baflle the 
regular physician.” Bride of Lammermoor, iii. 44. 

This is apparently synon. with Income, 

ONCOST, 8. 1. Expense before profit, as 

that which is laid out on land before there 
be any return, Lotli. 

2. Extra expense, additional expense, Fife. 

Tho general price paid for working coals is from 
two to three shilliugs per ton ; and tho selling price 
for the same quantity, upon tho hill, is 6s. 8d., which 
yields but a very small return to tho coal-master, on 
account of the overpowering contingent expenses 
known in collieries by the name of Oncost,*^ Agr. 
Surv. Clackmonnans., p. 401. V. Unoost. 

ONDANTIT, part. pa. 1. Untamed, rude. 

“ My tua brethir nrofessis them to be ^entil men, 
and reputis me and al lauberaris to be rustical and in- 
civilo, ondantUf ignorant, dullit slauis.” Compl. S., 
p. 199. V. Dantek, Danton. 

[2. Undaunted, not the least terrified, ashamed, 
or shrinking, Clydes,] 

ONDER, Under; Aberd. Reg. 

ONDING, s, A fall of rain or snow, but 
especially of the latter, S. The word is 
sometimes used distinctively. Thus it is 
said, Ondwg^s better than black iveet, i.e.. 
Snow is to bo preferred to rain. V . Ding on. 

Syne honest liickie docs protest 
That rain we’ll liae, 

Or ondiwj o’ Rome kirnl at least, 

Afore’t bo day. 

Tiie Fanner's I I a', st. 19. 

“‘Look out, Jock, what night is’t?’ * Onding o' 
snaw, father.’ — * They’ll perish in the drifts.’ ” Heart 
M. Loth., i. 197. 

[To Onding, v. n. To rain, or to snow, 
heavily, S.] 

Ondingin, 8. Rain or snow; as, ^‘There’ll 
be a heap o’ ondinyin S. 

ONDISPONIT APOUN. Not disposed of 
by sale or otherwise, 

“And that ho, with thar avisis, gif thar be ony of 
thar gudis in place ondisitonit apoun , — considre tho 
sammyn. Ana eafer as the saidis giidis ar of avalo, 
that he deliuer thaim to the «aid Patrik.” Act. Dom. 
Cone., A. 14 to, p. 93. 

To ONDO, V. a. The same with E. undo, 
Aberd. Part, pa., ondune. 

It wad hae made your hejirt fu’ sair, 

Gin ye had only seen him ; 

An’t bad ua Ixsen for Davy Mair, 

The rascals had mulune him. 

Christinas Ba'ing, Skinner's Misc, Poet,, p. 130. 

Pron. ondeen, A.-S. ondon. Tout, ontdo-en, id. 
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ONDREYD, part. pa. 

“And cam nocht to be mdrtyd be him thairof.’* 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1535, V. 15. 

ONE-ERIE'. A nursery rhyme word. 

Among the many rhymes preserved by children, es- 
pecially as a sort of lottery mr regulating their games, 
the following seems to have been, with some variations, 
common to Scotland and England : — 

Ono-erie, two-erio, tickeric, seven, 

Alibi, crackerie, ten or eleven : 

Pin, pan, inuskiedan, 

Twcedle-um, twaddle-iim, twenty-one. 

This is the mode of repetition in Loth. In the north 
of S. it is — Een-erie, twa-orie, tickerio, &c. 

In the county of Surrey thus : 

One-erie, two-erie, tickerie, seven, 

Allabone, crackal^ne, ten or eleven ; 

Pot, pan, must be done ; 

Tweedle-come, tweedlc-come, twenty-one. 

Honest John Bull’s mode has a great approximation 
to common sense. For although he finds only a boiM^ 
he is determined to have the marrow out of it. 

One might almost suppose that this had been trans- 
mitted from the ancient Bolgae of Britain, q. un-reyt 
or rije, one line or scries, from rew, unus, and r«yc, rye^ 
ryghe, linea : ordo, series ; chorea. 

ONEFILIT, part. adj. Undefiled, Aberd. 

Reg. 

O 

ONEITH, adj. Uneasy. V. Uneith. 

ONE LATE, adv. Of late, lately. 

— “The said Androvis charteris, evidontis, & let- 
tre;;, quhilk he haid of the landis of Ballegcmo, wer 
tynt one late^ & the sclis tharof cuttit and distroyit.” 
Act. Doin. Cone., A., 14:97i p. 191 ; i.e., on late. 

ON-END YT, part. pa. Not terminated ; a 
term applied in our olden times in S. to the 
infinitive mood. 

“Infinitive inodo. On endyt or determyt mode to 
nowmyr or persone.” Vans’ Rudiment., Bb. ij, b. 

It is to be observed that the negative on is to bo 
viewed as equally connected with determyt as with 
endyt, 

ONESCHEWABIL, adj. Unavoidable. 

The soiiir schaft flew quhifiailand wyth nne qiihir, 

Thare as it .slidis scheraud throw the are, 

OiiescheiwahiL haith certane, lang and square. 

Doug. ViryU, 417, 49. 

i.e., what cannot be eschewed, 

ONE-VSIT, part. pa. Not being used. 

“ Because the said Normond [Leslie] &c. wald nocht 
abyd at thair awne artiklis, he now — reproducit the 
ansueris of the saidis articlis, the said remissioune 
blank, & obligatioune one the samyne sort as thai 
ressauit the samin, without ony innoyatione [i.e., al- 
teration] one vait. ” Acts Mary, BkL 1815, p. 472. 

ONFA’ o’ the nichi. The fall evening, 
Roxb. ; GtoamiUj synon. 

But or the onfa* d nicht, 

She fand him drown’d in Yarrow. 

Old Song, 

ONFALL, 8. A fall of rain or snow, S. 

* The snow lay thick on the mund at the time ; I 
but the on-fall had ceased.” Ayr Courier, Feb. 1, 
1821. 


ONFALL, 8. A disease which attacks one 
without any apparent cause. 

Germ. unfa% is used in a similar sense : casus extra- 
ordinariuB, sed tristis et fatalis, vocatur w{faU, Wach- 
ter, Proleg. Sect. 5, vo, Vn. V. Wbdonypha, 

ONFEEL, Onfeelin, adj. Unpleasant, dis- 
agreeable, implying the idea of coarseness 
or roughness ; as, an on/ee/ day,” “ onfeel 
words,” &c. Teviotd, 

Perhaps from A.-S. on, privative, and yef-an, tanrore, 
to feel ; q. disagreeable to the touch. But V. ^el, 
Feele, adj. 

ONFEIRIE, adj. Infirm, inactive. V. Un- 

FERY. 

0N-F0R(JEWIN, ^a. Not paid, not 
” ‘^He sell pay viij sh. on for- 
Reg., A. 1541, V. 17. 

ONFRACK, adj. Not active, not alert; used 
as to the state of the body, Loth.; Onfeirie^ 
Onfery, synon. V. Fraok. 

‘ [ONGANG, Ongangin, Ongaun, 8. 1. 

Conduct, behaviour, procedure ; as, “ Their 
ongang (or organnjy yestreen was na bonnie,” 
Clydes., Banffs. 

2. ‘The starting, setting in motion, of machin- 
ery ; as, “ Ho was na in at the ongang (or 
ongaim) o’ the mill,” ibid. V. ONGOINGS.] 

ONGELT, Ongilt, part. pa. Not gilded. 

“Item, four hamessingis of blak velvett, thre of 
thame with stuthis and bukkillis all ourgilt, and ai\c 
of thame ongelt. Item, five hamessingis of crammesy 
velvett, foure of thame with stuthis and bukkillis, 
ourgilt with gold, and ane of thame ongilt*^ Inven- 
tories, A. 1539, p. 53. V. On. 

ONGOINGS, Ongains, %. pi. Conduct, 
procedure, S. ongaiuBy S. B. 

“In the quiet 07igoings of that little world, there 
had no doubt been stopj^ge and delay ; but most of 
the hearths burned as before.” M. Lyndsay, p. 394. 

“Wha the sorrow’s that duntin* at my lug wi’ 
fore hammer ?— Davie, ye scamp, that’s some o’ your 
ongaens,** St. Kathleen, iii. 162. 

Ongangins is used in the same sense, Dumfr. 

ONIIABILL, adj. Unfit, or unable ; Aberd. 
Reg. 

[ONinNG, Onhingin, e. 1. Patient e.\- 
pectation, Banffs. * 

2. Meanly or lazily keeping away from work, 
ibid.] 

[ONIS, adv. Once ; at onis, at once, Lyndsay, 
^he Dreme, 1. 1023.] 

ONKEND, Onkbnt, _part. adj. 1. New, not 
'known. 

“ This maner of handling beiz^ onkend and str^u^f 
[they] wer heavily spoken of.” Knox’s PQst., p. 883. 
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[2. Unknown, witLout one’s knowledge or 
consent ; generally followed by the prep, to 
ot tiUf as, “He gaed awa onkmt to me,” 
i.e., without my knowledge or consent, 
Clydes., BanfFs.] 

OnkEMKABLE, adj. Unknowable, Clydes. 
While we war atannan upo* Bta^pan-stanes, awi- 
thermn what to do, we war aurpriait wi^ the aoun* of an 
onkennabU nummer of ama* bella, a’ tinkle-tiiiklan.*' 
Edin, Mag., Sept. 1818, p. 155. 

ONKEBy e. A small portion of land, Argyles. 

— ** Charged to give up ane rental of the said piece 
of ground, which he cannot doe, being only a little 
onker of land not worth the rentalling.’* Law Pa 2 )er. 

Germ, anger, planitiea ; Su.-G. aeng, wang, arvum 
oonaeptum, quod altomia aeritur. Norw. anger, is ex- 
plains by Dan. landatraekning, i.e., a tract of land. 

ONLAND, or UNLAND, s. A telmi occur- 
ring in some ancient charters^ Aberd. 

[ONLAT, Onlet, s. 1. The starting, setting 
in motion, of machinery, Banffs,, Clydes. 

2. The letting or turning on of water to drive 
machinery, ibid. V. Ongano.] 

rONLAY, s. A low term for a surfeit, 
Banffs.] 

Onlayin, Onlaying, 6. 1. Imposition, layw 

iiig on, 

** Gif he had onie calling, it vas ather extraordinar, 
— or ellia ordinar, quhairbie ane lauchfuUie callit pas- 
tore callia another oe the sacrament of Ordour, and 
onlaying of handia.” Nicol Bume, F. 126, a. 

[2. The act of beating severely, a beating, 
Banffs.] 

[ON THE LAY O’T. In the spirit or 
humour of it, Shetl.] 

ON LIFE, Ok Lyff, Onlyff, Onlyve. 
Alive, 

He bene evin eild with the, and hedy pere. 

Doug. Vzrg., p. 84. 

'*A11 andaindrie peraonis yet onlyff quhilkis wer 
prouidit to benefices or penaionis,” &o. Acts Ja. VI., 
1585, Ed. 1814, p. 384. 

Sometimes the terms are conjoined. 

** It mIIm lefull to euerie ane of the saidia peraonia 
foirf^tit yit being onlyff, and to the airia, aucceaaouria, 
baimis and poateritieof thame quhilkis ar departed, 
to suoceid to thair prediceasouris,^’ &o. Ibi(}. 

»**The peraonis zoirfaltit, — sa monie as ar onJyve — 
sail be mtorit,’* Ac. Ibid., p. 386. 

TMs is complete^ A.-S. he on life toaee ; Quum 
lUe in vita erat ; Matt. 27. 63. Gower and Chaucer 
use itn Hue and on lyue in the same sense. This, aa 
Tooke has sheil'h, ia the origin of the £. adv. alive. 

ONLOUPING, «. The act of getting on 
horseback, S. /• 

**^eooinmiasioner— goes to horse toward Hamilton; 
put on his onhuping the earl of Argyle, the earl of 
Rothes, and Lora l2ndsay, three pillars of the cove- 
ttant, had some private speeches with him, which drew 
VOL.. HI 


suspicion that he was on their side,” Spalding's Trou- 
bles, i. 91. 

Genn. anlavf, “a sirring, a leap, or jump;’* Lud- 
wig. V. Loup on, i\a. 

ON MARROWS. Sharers in a joint con- 
cern ; as, “ We’re on marrows wi’ ane 
anither Roxb. V. Maurow, s, 

ONMAUEN, part, adj, Uninown, not cut 
down. 

“ Than I departit fra that companye, and I entrit in 
ano omnauen medou, the quhilk al)undit vitht al sortis 
of holisum flouris, gyrsis and oirbia niaist couueuiont 
for medycyn.” S. i). 103. 

ONNAWAYES, adv. In no wise. 

— “That this actc and ordinance onnawayes luirto 
nor preiuffo the lordia of Sossioun and College of Jus- 
tice and thair memberis,” &c. Acts J a. VI., 1587, Ed. 
1814, p. 447. 

“ Yitt the rest of tlie lordia onnawayes could be con- 
tent that he [Lord Haniiltoun] aoulcl have preheminenco 
so long as tho queine keij)cd her widow head, and liir 
bodie cleaiie from liclierie.” ritscottie’aCron., jj. 284. 

Through this edition of Pitacottic it ia generally 
printed onotvayes, which mara the meaning of tho term. 

Thia corresj^onds with tho A.-S. idiom, on being 
used for in ; On nane ivisan, niillo modo ; On at lie 
wise, omniinodo ; from wise, modus, rnoa. Aa our 
writers generally use the form here exemjdified, we 
must bear, aa patiently as j) 088 ibIo, tlio gruff censure 
of Dr. Johns, on this orthograidiy ; “This is commonly 

S oken and written by ignorant barbarians, noways. ” 
0 had not ohserv'ed, that the A. -Saxons occaaionally 
employed the tenn waeg, a way, as aynon, with wise, 
a manner; as, ealle waega, omnibus modis, Leg. 
Aethclst. Pref. 2. 

ON ON, prep. On, upon ; a reduplication 
very common among the vulgar, S. 

And ayn ilka tait maun bo heckled out throw, 

The lint putt(tn ae gait, anither the tow, 

Syn 071 on a roi k wi’t, and it taka a low ^ 

The back of my liand lo the spinning o’l. 

/toss's Rock and ll tr Pickle Tow. 

I need scarcely say that the sense, as here used, is 
quite different from that of onon mentioned, vo. Onane, 

ON PAST. Not liaving passed, or gone for- 
ward. 

“To retume hanie on past to the tryst; i.e., with- 
out having gone to the {jlaco of mooting, or to fulfil an 
engagement previously made ; Aberd. Keg., A. 1541, 
V. 17. 

[ONPAYIT, part, pa. Unpaid, Barbour, i. 

257.] 

ON-SETT, Onsette, s, A term anciently 
used in S. to denote the messuage or 
manor-liouse of a barony. 

“ Valentine Leigh, in his buik of surveying of lands, 
affirmis mesmagium to 1)6 the tenement or lands arable; 
and the dwelling-house or place, or court-hall thereof, 
to be called sit, from the Latine situs : quhilk we call 
the seat, or on-sette.^^ Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Messuage 
ium. 

This term occurs in act of parliament, but in such 
connection that it is doubtful, whether the manor of 
the landholder, or tho steading of the tenant, be meant. 

If the latter, onsett must in this instance be viewed as 
synon. with onsiead. 

B3 
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** That euery mane spirituale and temporale within 
this realme, havand ane hundrethe pund land of new 
extent be yeir— cause euery tennent of thare landis, 
that hes the samin in tak and assedacioune, to plant 
vpoune thare meeU yerelie for euery merk lande ane 
tree.*' Acts Ja. V., 1635. Ed. 1814, p. 343. Onset, 
Ed. 1566. Fol. 119. a. 

— **A]1 and haill the— landis of Ravelrig, with 
houssis. biggingis. yairdis, orchairdia. toftis. oroftia. 
onaeMis, outsettis,’* Ac. Acta Cha. I.. Ed. 1814, V. 637. 

A.-S. on-aaet, incubuit; onsittinp, habitatio. unde 
set apud Northymbroa, mansum, toftum, tugurium, 
signincans ; Lye. The latter part of the word la found 
in Su.-G. saete, sedea, whence saeteri, villa nobiUum, 
hoegaaete, aedes primaria. 

ONSETTAE, One who makes an attack 
or onset on another. 

**That the saidis peraonea makeria of the saidia 
tuilyeia and combattia eftir dew tryell that they war 
the first onsettaria, — sail be takin, apprehendit and 
wairdit for yeir and day.** Acta. Ja. VI., 1600, Ed. 
1814, p. 240. 

Onsettinq, 8. An attack, an assault. 

** He hes maid diuersa onaettingU A prouocaciounia 
on hym.** Aberd. l^g., A. 1541, V. 17. 

ONSETTIN’, part adj. Applied to one 
whose appearance is far from being hand-* 
some, Roxb. 

Teut. ontaett^en, male diaponere. V. Set, v. to be- 
come one. 

ONSLAUGHT, s. A bloody fray or battle, 
Roxb. 

This word, although 0. E., as denoting an attack or 
onset, is obsolete in EngUah writing. A.-S. on-atop-an, 
incutere, impingere. 

ON SL AUGHT, s. Prob. release after battle. 

“The Swedens disappointed of their onslaught, re- 
tired after his Majestic to their leaguer, and having 

S ut a terror to the enemies armie, by tliis defeat, he 
id get some days longer continuation to put all things 
in good order against their coming.” Monro’s Exped., 
P. li. p. 62. 

The meaning is, they did not, as they expected, so 
defeat the enemy, as to release themselves from 
the necessity of defending the town of Werben. This 
word seems to have been used merely by our mili- 
tary men, who had served on the continent ; Teut. 
ontalagk, dimissio, remissio. solutio ; Belg. ontalag, dis- 
charge, release ; from ontala^n, solvere, absolvere, Ac. 

[ONSTANDIN’, part. adj. Determined, 
immovable, Shetl.] 

ONSTEAD, 8. A steading, the building on 
a farm, S. Aust. 

“ All the onateada u^n this watiflr m in the parish 
of Lyne, notwithstanding the distance of the 

place and badness of the way.** Pennecuik’s Tweed- 
dale, p. 25. 

A.-S. on, and ated, Moes.-G. atada, locus. 

“This group of houses, a farmstead and cottages, 
now become ruinous, was, it is said, chosen by Ramsay 
for Gland’s Onatead, and the habitation of the two 
rural beauties Peggy and Jenny. — The remains of 
these houses exactly agree with the description of 
Glaud*8 Onatead,^' Ac. Motes to Pennecuik's ^^eed., 
p. 130, 131. 

Onatead, A. Bor., “ a single farm-house ; *’ Grose. 


ON-STOWIN, part pa. Unstolen, Aberd. 
Reg. 

[ONTAIQN, adj. 1. Assuming, tiddng 
on oneself, ohetl. 

2. Buying or taking on credit, given to dealing 
in that way; hence, repkless, regardless, 
somewhat dishonest ; as, He’s anonUtkin 
body ; he’s aye ontakin ; dinna trust him,” 
Clydes.] 

To ONTER, V. n. To rear; a term used 
concerning horses. 

“ Sir Patrick's horse ontered with him, and Would no 
wise encounter his marrow, that it was force to ti>e 
said Sir Patrick Hamilton to light on foot, and give 
this Dutch^^ battle.** Pitsoottie, p. 104. 

Therf).iaK|^ been an O. Fr. v. of a similar form, 
from oon^ high. 

ONTJETJ^ 8. [Prob. an errat. for outset, 
but may be a corr. of onjet or onjettie, an 
insertion, a piece set on or in.] 

“There are also many mjetha, i.e., small parcels of 
ground lately inclosed from the common, ana set to a 
tenant for money rent only.** P. Aithsting, Shetl. 
Stat. Aco., V. 681. 

This must surely be an erratum for ouJtaeta* 

“When a part of the common is enclosed and* 
farmed, the enclosure is called an outset ; bnt the out- 
,iAts are never included in the numeration of merks of 

' rental land.** Edmonstone's Zetl., Isl., i. 147, 148. 

ON TO, or TILL. [Until, to, Barbour, iv. 
304.] Weil or Geyliea on till, well nigh 
to, S. B. 

To ONTRAY, v. a. To betray. 

In riche Arthures hallo, 

The bame playes at the hallo, 

That ontray anal you all 
Delfully that day. 

Sir Oawan and Sir 0<d,, I 24. 

This seems formed, but in an anomalous way, from 
on and Fr. trah-ir, to betray. Germ, un is often used 
intensively. 

ONTRON, 8. “ Evening ; ” Gl. Surv. Ayrs., 
p. 693. V. Orntren. 

ON-WAITER, 8. 1. One who waits patiently 
for any thing future. 

“I know, submilsive on-waiting for the Lord, shall 
at length ripen the joy and deliverance of his own, who 
are truly blessed m^waitera.^' Rutherford’s Iiett., P. 
i., ep. 1^. 

2. One Vho attends another for the purppses 
of service. 

“That they— and their fishers owwaUera andsenrants 
attending the fishing business— sail not be arrested,” 
Ac. Acts Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, V. 24% 

Onwaitino, Onwaitting, Onwytb, 8. 1. 
i^ttendance, S. 

“ After presenting his petition, and long and expen- 
sive onwaUing, he [Mr, H. Brskine] was told for 
answer, That he could have no warrant for bygones, 
unless he would for time to come conform to the 
established church.” Wodrow's Hist., ii. 25S. 
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** Axid sioklike, thair \b special! allowance grantit to 
^6 Euetachiue for hie seruioe and ontoatUing in 
setting forwi^ the said wark, fra the tyme that he sail 
entwrvo the bigging of the pannis vnto the four com- 
pleit paws be frimeist daylie,** &o. Acts Ja. VI., 
1699, miSU. p. 188. 

2^ Patient expectation of what Is delayed. 

•*On-waUing had ever yet a blessed issue, and to 
keep ^e word of God's patience, keepeth still the 
saints dry in the water, cold in the fire, and breathing 
and blood-hot in the grave." Rutherford's Lett., P. 
i., ep. 127. 

Onwaiting, adj. Of or belonging to at- 
tendance. 

— **Hi8 own faction— had sent him over as their 
commissioner, — and had allowed him 4000 merks for 
his {mwaiting charges and expenses." Spalding, i. 335, 

(2<i) 

ONWALOWYD, part. pa. tlofoddd. 

A garlsnd,~rgottyn wytht gret peryle 
Grene suld lestand be lang quhile, 

Omoahwyd be ony intervale 
Of tymys, bot ay in wertu hale. 

lVyntown*s ProLt B. iv. 7. 

V. Wallow. 

[ON WART, g. Furtherance, part-payment. 

*'Item, — ^to Dande Achinsone, in onwart of theking 

* of the ohimel of the Castel in Edinburgh, xv s." 
Acots. L. £l. Treasurer, i., p. 301, Dickson.] 

ONWITTINS, adv. Without the knowledge 
of, without being privy to, Ang. 

ONWYNE. In the proverbial phrase, Wyne 
and Onwyne, S. B. V. Wynb. 

Onwyn€ is evidently related to A. -S. untcind-an. Tent. 
cntwind^erit retexere. 

ONWYNER, g. The foremost ox on the left 
hand, in a yoke, Abord. 

ONY, adj. Any, S. 

Gywe thare be ony that lykls 
*.ie lawch for to se led of this.— 

To Cowpyr in Fyfe than cum ho. 

Wyntown, vi 19. 41. 

** He comaundede hem that thei sch^den not take 
ony thing in the weye but a yerde oneli." Wxclif, 
Mark 6. 

Ony Gate. In any place, S. 

' If we’re no sae bien and comfortable as we were 
up yonder, yet life’s life my gate, and we’re wi’ 
decent kirk-ganging folk o’ your ain ' persuasion." 
Tales of my Cuiaiord, ii. 165, 166. * 

It properly signifies ** in any way.” 

Omr mm, or At omr how, at any rate, S. A. 

•‘When he was fairly mastered, after one or two 
desperate and almost convulsionary struggles, Hat- 
bmick lay perfectly still and silent ; ' H?8 gaun to 
die game ony Aotc’, said Dinmont ; ’ weel, I like him 
na the wadr o’ that.’ ’’ Guy Mannering, iii. 294. ' 

“ If you cannot come yourself, and the day should 
M wat, sand Haany Eydent, the mantua-maker, with 
mem^ you’ll be sure to send Nanny ony how.** 
Blackw. Mag., June, 1820, p. 262. 


00, g. Grandson. “Andrew Murray his 
00 Aberd. Reg., A. 1535, V. 15, p. 612. 
V. Oe. 

” David Anderson his db and taxman;" Reg. Aberd., 
V. 15. ” The servant feyit [hired] to his oois half net- 

tis fishing." Ibid. ^ 

00, g. Wool, S. Aw ae oo, a proverbial 
phrase, S. equivalent to all one, all to the 
same purpose, q. all one wool. 

[“Aye, a’, ae, oo," Dean Ramsay.] 

“ To gather oo on one's claise,** to feather one's nest, 
Aberd. Hence, 

[OoEN, OoN, adj. Woollen, made of wool, 
Banffs.] 

OOY, adj. Woolly, S. 

— Swains their ooy lambkins g^iide, 

An’ sing the strains of honest love. 

Picken's Pochis, 1788, iv. 

[To OOB, V. n. To howl, to wail, Shetl.] 

OOBIT, 8. A hairy worm, with alternate 
rings of black and dark yellow, Roxb. 
When it raises itself to the tops of the 
blades of grass, the peasantry deem it a 
prognostic of high winds. V. OolUT. 

^ OODER, s. Exhalation, &c. V. Odder. 

OOF, s. The ideal of an imbecile creature ; 
an animal, wliose face is so covered with 
hair, that it can scarcely see ; applied to a 
weak harmless person, Fife. 

[The Angler, Lophius piscatorius ; Buckio.] 

This seems the sense with E. oaf or ouphe, a sort of 
fairy. Teut. alve, incubus, faunas. Hence, 

[To OOF, V. n. To move about in a stupid, 
I silly manner, Banffs.] 

OoF-LOOKiN, adj. Having a look of stupi- 
dity, ibid. 

[To OOFF, V. n. To become mouldy or 
sour ; applied to a peaty soil in which oats 
die out before coming to maturity, Banffs.] 

[OOK, 8. A week, Shetl. Dan. uge, id.] 

' [To OOL, V. a. To treat liarslily, Shetl.] 

[To OOLD, u. a. To tie round, to bind 
together with string, ibid.] 

[OOLIN, part. Crouching, hanging about : 
as, “ He’s oolin owre the fire,” applied to 
one so unwell as to be unable to move 
about, Shetl. V. OouiN.] 

[OOMSKIT, adj. Dusky, smutty, soot- 
coloured, Shet. Su.-G. tm, imey em^ light- 
smoke.] 
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OON, t. Used for woun\ wound. 

Drinkin’ to hand my entrails swack, 

Or drouD a carin’ oon, kc. 

. Tarras*8 Poems, p. 10. 

V. Camn*. 

OON^Une, (pron. as Gr. w ) a. An oven, S. 

“This building commonly called Arthur's Oon, or 
Oven, is situated on the North side of the same isthmus 
which separates the Firths of Oluyd and Forth in 
Stirlingshire.” Gordon’s Itiner. Septent., p. 24. 

Moes.-G. mhn, Su.-G. ugn, Alem. ouan, ouen, id. 
V. Arthurys Hufb. 

OON EGGS, 8. Egp laid without the 
shell ; addle eggs, S. O. 

“0 how he turn’d up the whites o’s een, like twa oon 
eggs." Mary Stewart, Hist. Drama, p. 46. 

Perhaps corr. from Sw. wind^tgg, used in the same 
sense. 

To OOP, Oup, Wup, V. a. 1. To bind with 
a thread or cord, to splice, S. Gl. Sibb. 

[These are only varieties of wap, to wrap, which in 
the W. of Scotland varies in pron. from oop, to whup. ] 

Sibb. views it as the same with E. fioop, which is 
from Teut. hoep, id. It seems rather allied to Moes-G. 
vaibgan, [Sw. vejva, to wind, Isl. vaf, a wrapping 
round.] 

2. Metaph. to join, to unite.. 

**\Vhen she had measured it out, she muttered to 
herself — * A hank, but not a hail ane — the full years o’ 
the throe score and ten, but thrice broken, thrice to 
oop (i.e., unite); he’ll be a lucky lad an he win 
through wi’t.’” Guy Mannering, i. 65, 66. 

[To OOR, V. n. To crouch or shiver witli 
cold, S.] 

[OORAN. OORIN.] 

OoRAT, OoRiT, adj. Ap])lled to animals, 
when from cold or want of health the hair 
stands on end, Loth. ;• evidently the same 
with Oorie. 

OORIB, OuRIE, OWRIB, adj, 1. Chill, cold, 
bleak ; primarily applied to that which pro- 
duces coldness in the body; as, an oorie 
day, S. 

2. Having the sensation of cold, shivering, S. 

Listninu, the doors an’ winnocks rattle ; 

1 thought me on the ovrrie cattle, 

Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattle 
0* winter war. 

Bums, iii. 150. 

Whare’er alang the swaird thou treads. 

The ovyrie cattle hang their heads. 

Rev. J, RiooPi Poems, I 50. 

Ourlcsch, id. Buchan; *'shivi»^ with cold and 
wet.” 

3. ^‘Having the hair on end, like a horse 
overcome with cold,” Sibb. 

As the term properly denotes the chillness which 

f troceeds from the dampness of the air, it may be from 
si. ur, rain, Su.-G. ur, yr, stormy weather. As 
viewed more generally, it may however be allied to 
Belg. guur, cmd, guur weer, ^cold weather ; g being 
often sunk, or softened, in pronunciation. 


4. ‘‘Drooping, sad-like, melancholy Gl. 
Picken, Ayrs. 

** *Eer bark’s war than her bite,’ said Mm. Craig, as 
she returned to her husband, who felt already some of 
the ourle symptoms of a hen-pecked destiny.” Ayrs. 
Lemtees, p. 245. 

A transition, from the uncomfortable sensation caused 
to the body by cold, to the dejection or Min produced 
in the mind, by any thing that is viewed as a presage 
of evil. 

0. B. oer, cold, oer-i, to make cold. 

OoRiB-LiKE, adj. Languid, having the ap- 
pearance of being much fatigued, Dumfr. 

[OoRIBIBSOMB, OORIBSUM, OORIBSAM, odj. 
Timorous, shrinking, Shetl. V. Eeirie- 

80MB.] 

[Oo^iN, part. pr. Crouching, cower- 

ing, ; hence, dull, hearUess; as, 

He jSt isits oorin owre the fire,” S. V. 
OOLIN.] 

! OoRiNESS, 3. Ohillness, a tendency to shiver- 
ing, S. 

[OoRiT, adj. Same as Oorie, in senses 2 
and 4, Ayrs.] 

[OORAOK, 3. A name for potatoes, Shetl.*] 

^.0*0R*E, adv. Ere. This is given as the pro- 
nunciation of Ettr. For. 

’’ And oore I gatt tyme to syne myseL ane grit man 
trippyt on myne feit, and fell belly-daught on me with 
ane dreadful noozlo.” Hogg’s Wint. Tales, ii. 42. V. 
Or, adv. 

[OOST, 8. An anny. V. OsT.] 

[To OOT, V. n. To deprive of, Shetl.] 

[OOT-A-DEOKS. Outside or beyond a 
wall or dyke, ibid.] 

[OOT-BAITS, 8. A common for. pasture, 
ibid.] 

[OOT-BI^CK, Oot-Bbek, 8, 1. An erup- 
tion on the skin, Banffs., Clydes. 

2. An outburst, as of an epidemic ; as, “ an 
oot-brek o’ fever,” Clydes. 

3. A fit of drinking, Banffs., Clydes. 

4. An angiy quarrel in a family, or among 
friends or neighbours, Clydes., Loth.] 

[OOT-COME, 8, 1; Besult, consequence, S. 

2. What is over measure or weight, Banffs.] 

[OOTENS, OoTiN, 8. Going out, v&iting, 
making calls, S.] 

[OQTEBAL, adj. Strange, foreign, Shetl. 
Isl. ufon, from without.] 

[OoTBRiN, OoTBiE, odj. Outward, from 
without, Ajrrs.] 
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[OOTFA’, OotiRAI, OOTFALL, 8. 1. Outlet, 
means or method of outlet, S. 

3, Water that escapes from or runs over a 
weir or dam, S. 

8. The ehb-tide, Shetl. 

4, A hoavy fall of rain, Banffs. 

5* A quarrel, dispute, scolding match, Clydes.] 

[OOT-MAA.GIT, adj. Weary, tired, fa- 
tigued, ShetL Dan. magtf strength.] 

[OOT-OUB, OuT-OuR, OoT-OwRE, wep. 
Across, beyond, Barbour, viii. 393. Used 
also as an adv.-, as, “Come in oot-owre” 
come inside, come in to the fire, Clydes.] 

[Oot-Our-Fae, adv. Away from; as “Sit 
oot-our-fae the fire,” ibid., Banffs.] 

[OOT-POOR, OoT-PouR, 8. A heavy fall 
of rain j as, “ It’s an even-doon oot-poor” 
ibid.] 

[OOT-SEAM, 8. and adj. Outside-scam ; 
in opposition to in-8eaTn, ibid.] 

[OOT-SET, 8. 1. Ornament, ornamenta- 

tion, S.; synon. aff-set. 

2. Outfit of any kind; also, start in life, 
Ciydes.] 

[OOT-TAKEN, pr^. Except, Shetl. V. 
Out-Tak.] 

[To OOT-WAEL, Oot-Wale, Oot-Wvle, 
V. a. To select, pick out, S.; oot-wyle, 
Banffs.] 

[Oot-Wabl8, 8. pi. Refuse, things picked 

. out, S.] 

[OOT-WOMAN, 8, A female enga^d in 
out-door work, S.; oot-uman, Banffs.] 

OOTH, 8. Value. Keep it till it bring the 
fuU ooth,l>o not sell it till it bring the full 
value, Selkirks. 

A. -8. uth-ian aignifies to |nYe. Whether it has any 
affinity seems doubtful. We say, that a commodity 
gives, i.e., brings, such a price in the market. 

OOWiai, a4j. Woollen, S.B. V. under Oo. 

’^—On the breast, they might believe, * 

. There was a cross of ootoen thread. 

The Piper of Peebles, p. 18. 

OOZEj OtJZB, 3. 1. The nap, or caddiSf that 
falls from yam, cloth, &c., Ayrs. 

^e SS. word does not seem to have this signification, 
whioh is obviously a deviation from the proper mean- 
uig, theorigin of whioh see in Wbxsb. « 

2. Cotton or silk put into an inkstand, for 
the ink from being spilled, 


OOZLIE, adj. In a slovenly state. Gall. 

“ A person is said to be oodie looking, when he has 
— a long beard, unbrushed clothes, and dirty shoes." 
Gall, h&cycl. 

A secondary sense of Ozelly, q. v. 

[OozLiENES, 8, Slovenliness, slothfujpess.] 

OPENSTEEK, s. A particular kind of 
stitch in sewing, S. 

“ Open-ateeh, opon-stitch Gl. Antiq. 

Opensteek, adj. Used to denote similar 
ornaments in building. 

“ Ah ! it’s a brave kirk — nane of your whigmaleerioa 
and curlie-whurlies and opensteek hems about it. " Rob 
Roy, ii. 127. 

OPENTIE, 8, An opening, a vacancy, 
Kinross, 

[OPGESTRIE, 8, A custom in Shetland, 
according to which an udaller might trans- 
fer his property on condition of receiving a 
sustenance for life, GL Shetl. Isl. gestr^ 
Dan. giest, a guest.] 

[OPPIN, Oppyn, adj, and v. Open; to 
Barbour, v. 382, vii, 274.] 

[Opi'INLY, Opynly, adv. Openly, ibid., i.v. 
301, XX. 498.] 

[Opynnyng, 8, Opening, ibid., iii. 532.] 

OPINIOUN, 8, Party, faction, any particu- 
lar side of the question in a state of warfare. 

“The Muxrayis gaderit to their opinioun the inhabi- 
tant! s of Ros, Caithnes, with sindry othir pepill thair- 
about.” Bellend. Cron., B. 12, c. 11. 

“ At last quhen ho had inuadit the cuntro with gret 
trubil, he wos slane with v. m. men of his opinioun be 
the erle of Merche & Walter Stewart." Ibid., B. xiii. 
c. 16. 

“He followis the tyme the opinioun of Inglismen." 
Ibid., B. xiv., c. 10. Auglorum sequutus parltax 
Booth. 

Lat. opinio was used in the same sense in the 
dark ages. Thus a vassal was said, quaerere opiiy 
ionem jacere domino suo, when he engaged with his 
lord in a hostile expedition, and behaved gallantly in 
battle. Leg. Bajwar., Tit. 2, c. 7, ap. Hu Cange. 

To OPPONE, V, n, 1. To oppose. 

“It wes ooncludit that faythefull rehersall sould bo 
maid of suche personages as God had maid instruments 
of his glorie, oy opponing of thamcselfis to manifest 
abuses, superstitioun and idolatrie." Knox’s Hist., 
Auth. Pref, 

2. It is used to denote the proof exhibited 
against a prisoner at his trial. 

“The advocate could not find a just way to reach 
me with the extrajudicial confession they opponed to 
me." Crookshank’s Hist., i. 342. 

The prep, aganis is sometimes subjoined. 

“ Suppucatioun of the burgh of Annand, and pair- 
teia opponand agmia the same." Acts Ja. VI., 1681, 
Ed. 1814, p. 215. 

This is immediately from Lat. oppon^ere; whereas 
the E. V. is formed from the Fr. 
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OPPBOBBIE, t. Reproach ; Lat. opprobrv- 
vm. 

** Upon the high streets of sundry — burghs royall, 
there are many ruinous houses<-to the opprohrie there- 
of, and common scandall of this kingdom.** Acts. 
Cha. ^ Ed. 1814, vi. 144. 

To OPTENE, OcPTENB, V. a. To obtain. 

Quhare may we sua qptene felicitd.; 

» Neuer hot in heuin, empire aboue the skve 1 

D<fUff» Virgu^ 160, 29. 

Wyrdown, id. 

•* As twichinu the XL lb. clamyt be the said Sjrmon 
vpone Thomas Kennedy, quhilk he optenit lauchfully 
vpone him, — the said Simon producit a decrete of 
certane ju^ arbitrouris that he had optenU the said 
soume.’* Act. Audit., A. 1471, p. 22. 

**He xna Aberd. Reg., A. 1643, V. 18. 

Optineo, as Rudd, has observed, fr^uently occurs, 
for obtineOf **in MSS. of less antiquity, and old 
charters.*’ 


OR, adv. 1. Before, ere, S. 


And thai that at the sege lay, 

Or it was pasayt the v day, 

Had maide thaim syndry apparal, 

To gang eft sonys till assaill 

Barbour^ xvii. 294, MS. 


Wittaill worth scant or August coud apper, 

Throuch all the land, that mde was hapnyt der. 

Wallace^ iii. 16, MS. 

Or iky^t before this time. 


Our schippia or thys full weile we gart addres, 

• And lay almalst apoun the dry sand. 

Doug. Virgil t 71, 63. 

Or tAan, before that time. 

The Orekis chiftanis irkit of the were 
Bipaat or than sa mony langsum yere. 

Doug. Virgilf 89, 6. 


2. Rather than, S, 

For giff thai fled, thai wyst that thal 
Suld nocht-'weili feyrd part get away. 

Tharfor in awentur to dey 
He wald him put, or he wald fley. 

Barbour, ix. 696, MS. 

This is nearly connected with the former sense ; q. 
“ he would fight, htfore that he would flee.*’ There is 
this difference, however, that fighting is not meant as 
the antecedent to fleeing, but as the ^versative. 

This, instead of being allied to E. or conj., seems 
radi^ly the same with ar, before. Or, ar, wr, ac- 
cording to Wachter, in all the Goth, dialects, convey 
the idM of beginning; vo. Orlog, A.-S, or, ora, 
principium ; Lye. V. Ant. 


OR, conj. 1. Lest. 

That gud man dred or Wallace suld be tane ; 

For Suthroun ar full sutaille euir. ilk man.. 

WaUace, i. 272, MS. 

Schyrreffhe was, and wsyt thaim amang ; 

Full sar he dred or Wallas suld tak wrang ; 

For be and thai couth neoir weyle acconC 

^ V IHd., ver. 846. 

Halyday said, “ We sail do your tensaille : 

Bot sayr I dred or thir hurt horse will fayll. 

v. 792, MS. Also vi. 930. 


^ 2. Than. 


Felis thou not yit (quod he) 

Othir strenth or mannis force has delt with the ? 

The powir of goddis ar tumyt in thy contrere, 

Obey to God.-— 

Doug. Virgil, 148, 24. 
Nor is more generally used in this sense. 


[ORAFU, adj. Glattonoos, greedjr, Otini.] 
ORAGKJS, adj. Stormy, tempesfoous. 


The storms wes so outranns, 

And with rumlings oragiua, 

That I for fsar did gruge. 

P%., WoUen'i il 19. 

Fr. orageux, id. orag-er, to be tempestuous, orage, a 
storm. Some derive the Fr. b, from Gr. wgwot, coe- 
lum ; Du Cange, from L. B. orago, used as^ the Fr, 
term, which he deduces from Lat. aura, the air. Per- 
haps it is of Gh>thio origin ; from Su.-G. IsL ur, 
tempestas. 


GRANGER, ». An orange, S. 


“ Atweel, Jean, ye’se no want a sweet oranger, aye 
twa.** Saxon and Gael, i. 129. 

[0. Fr. orenge, Littre ; changed into orange, “ an 
orange,” Cotgr.] 


ORAT(^j^|ti 6. An ambassador. 

we are nere equale to othir in power, 
thairfoVbi9>ili best to send oratouris to Caratak kyng of 
Soottis, quhilk is maist oruell ennyme to Romanis, & 
desyre hym concur with ws to reuenge the oppressiouu 
done to his sister Uoada.** Bellend. Cron., FoL 32, b. 

Lat. orator, id. 


ORATOURE, Obatobt, a. An oracle, a 
place from which responses were supposed 
to be given. 

Bot than the King— gan to seik beliue * 

His fader Faunus oratowre and ansuare. 

•’ ‘ Quhilk couth the fatis for to cum declare. 

** Doug. Virgil, 207, 32. 

Oratory, is used in the same sense, 215. 3. 

The word, as Rudd, observes, properly signifies a 
chapel, or place of worship ; Fr. oraUtire, from Lat. 
or-are, to pray, 

OROHLE, a. A porch, Meams. 

Germ, erker, projectura i^ifioii, a balcony ; L. B. 
arcora. Frisohius views this as derived from aretda. 
V. Wachter. 

Fr. arceau, and Fr. oriol, both signify a porch. 

ORD, a. This word seems to signify, a steep 
hill or mountain. 

** The country is — confined on the East by the sea, 
on the West by lofty black mountains, which approach 
nearer and nearer to the water, till at lens^ they ]pro- 
ject into it at the great promontory, the Ord of Caith- 
ness, the boundary between that country and Suther- 
land.** Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, p. 192. 

** The hill of the Ord is that which divides Suther- 
land and Caithness. The march is a small rivulet, 
called The Bum of the Ord qf CallhneBBa" Statist. 
Acc., xvii. 629. 

The term is used in this sense in Ayrs. 

This is perhaps from Gael, ard, a bu). IM* aardug- 
ur, however, signifies, arduus, aoclivis, G« Andr., p. 16, 
and urd, montes impervii ; Verel. Ind. He explains 
it by 8w. holgrute and elena^dipp^, as synon. terms ; 
apparently calling them impervious because of the 
multitude of rocks. 

[To ORDANE, Obdan, Obdatn, v. a. To 
ordain, appoint, to prepare, make ready; 
to make preparation for, to provide, Bar- 
hour, frequently.] 

[Ordantno, a. Intent, intentioi^ end in 
view, Barl^ur, xix. 26.] 
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[Oia>lSANS, OBDTNiiNOE, a. Ordinance, ar- 
rangement, ibid., xi. 30, xvii. 1.01, i. 79; 
array, settlement, Gl. Lyndsay.] 

Obdimab, Obdutabb, adj. 1. Ordinary, S. 

[2. As a ordiiuuy or usual state of health; 
M, “He’s just in his ordimr” S.] 

Bt Obdinabb. 1. As an adv., in an uncom- 
mon wav, S.; nearly synon. with B. aetra- 
ordinaruy. 

were by ordinare obedient and submissive 
to those in authority over them.** R. Gilhaize, ii. 126. 

[2. As an adj.y extraordinary, beyond com- 
mon, 8.] 

**The minister — with a calm voice, attuned to hy 
ordinary solemnity, — ^pronouncing the blessing. ** Ibid. , 
ii. 181. X 

•ORDER, e. To take Order^ to adopt a 
course for bringing under proper regulation. 

** The Lothian regiment raised a mutiny, and would 
not suffer any of Loudon’s regiment l 3 ring without the 
ports, nor their commanders or captains to take order 
with them.’* Spalding, ii. 292. 

ORE, a. “ Grace, favour, protection,” Tyr- 
whitt. 

Now hath Rohand in ore 
Tristrem, and is ful blithe ; 

The child he set to lore. 

And lemd him al so swithe. 

. Sir Tristrem^ p. 22. 

This word frequently occurs in 0. £. 

The maister fel adoun on kue, and criede mercy and ore, 

V. Ritson’s Note, E. M. R, iU. 268. R. Glow,, p. 39. 

According to Tyrwhitt, it is of A.-S. origin. But it 
has been justly observed, that ** this is a word o! un- 
certain derivation, and various application,*’ Gl. Tris- 
trem. It might perhaps be viewed as the same with 
JPr. heur, equivalent to bonJieur, felicity, good fortune. 
But I suspect that it is rather Gothic. Tne only word 
to which it seems allied is Isl. oor, aur, largus, muniii- 
CUB I aur oe bUdr, largus et afiabilis, Verel. Ind, ; Lib- 
eralis, Gl. Kristnis. ; oorleike, largitas, G. Andr., p. 14. 

Ly^ however, says that this term, as used by 
C^u^r, is derived from A.-S. are, honor, reverentia, 
miserioordia ; £elg. eere, Alem. eera, honor ; Add. Jun, 
Btym. 

ORERE^ OuRERE, interj. Avaunt, avast. 

Qif ony nygh wald him nere, 

He bad thame rebaldis orere. 

With a ruyne. Jloulate, iii 21. 

Vt, arriere, behind, aloof. 

ORETOWTING, part, pr. Muttering, mur- 
muring; croi/ning, cruning^ synon. , 

* Not onely deing fouls, I say, 

Bot heists of diuers kynds, 

Lfdoh on the ground, richt lawly lay, 

AmAsit in thair mynds : 

• Sum shaking, and quaking. 

For feire, as 1 esteeme, 

Oreiowtiing, and rowting, 

Into that storme extreme. 

BureVs Pilg,, WataorCs qyll., ii. 17. 
Tent. oor*tuyUm, susurrare, dimissa voce auribua 
obstrepere, mussitm, Kilian j from oor, the ear, and 
tuyt^^ ta make a noise. V.. Toot. By the use cf 
and rowing, Burel represents some of the 
beasts as murmuring, and others^s bellowing. 


[OREYNZEIS, s, pL Oranges ; called 
**appill oreynzeis'^ in Accts. £. H. Trea- 
surer, i, 830, Dickson.] 

ORF, s, A puny cx’eature, one who has a 
contemptible appearance, Loth, ^ 

Apparently the same with Warf, id., Lanarks., and 
corr. from Warioolf, q. v. 

ORFEVERYE, Orphray, a. Work in gold, 
embroidery. 

About Mr neck, qubite as the fair anmaille, 

A giulelie cheyne of small orfeverye. 

Kiiiy's Qmir, ii. 29. 

Chaucer orfraye; Fr. orfevrerie, L. B. orfra, orfrea, 
aurifrigium, id. Sibb, confounds orfeoerie with Gr- 
phany, q. v. 

[ORGANIS, s, pi. An organ; formerly 
called a pair of oiyans^ Accts. L. H. Treas., 
i. 269, 336. 

The organia mentioned in these Accounts belonged 
to James IV,, and was tureed or carried along with the 
royal wardrobe wherever the King went to reside. 
For example, in 1496 the King kept Ifiaster at Stirling, 
and that he might do so in kingly style there was paid 
“for tursingof the copburdto Striviling agaue Paschc, 
. . . . X s. Item, for the tursing of the arres 

werk to Striviling agane Pascho, v j hors .... 
XXX 8. Item, for a hors to turs the Kingis clathis the 
wmmyne tyme vs. Item, for the turs- 

ing of the organia, the sammyue tyme, to Striviling, 
gevin to Jhono Siluir .... viij s.,” i. 268-9. 

This instrument was generally called the organia or 
a imir of organia, probably from its double row of 
pipes, or from the double bellows which supplied it 
with wind.] 

To ORIGIN, V. a. To originate. 

— ** Making no kynd of alteratioun bot such as— was 
origined and derived from the actis of the assembly,” 
&o. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 319. 

ORIGINAL SIN, s. A cant phrase, evi- 
dently of profane cast, used to denote debt 
hdng on an estate to which one succeeds, 
Clydes, 

2. Also used, with the same spirit, to charac- 
terize the living proofs of youthful incon- 
tinence, S. 

ORILYEIT, 8, A piece of cloth, or bandage, 
used for covering the ears during the night. 

** Huidis, quaiffis, collaris, rabattis, orilyeittia naip- 
kynis, camyng claithis, and coveris of nicht gcir, 
Bchone, and gluiifis.” — “Half ane dussane of quaiffis, 
and half a dussane of orUyeittia of holland claith, sowit 
with gold, silver, and divers collouris of silk.” luvon- 
tories, A. 1678, p. 231. 

** Ane quaiff [coif] with a orilyelt of holane claith, 
sewit with crammosie silk. ” Ibid., p. 232. 

Fr. oreUlet, ordllette, properly denotes the earpiece 
of an helmet ; but had been transferred to a piece of 
female head-dress used by night; from oreiUe, Lat. 
auria, the ear. 

ORINYE, adj. Golden or orange-coloured. 

“Item, thrie pecos of courtingis for the chepell of 
orinye hew, of dalmes and purpoure, with ane frontale 
of the samyne.” Inventories, A, 1542, p. 104. 
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Apoarently the same with Fr. orang4, orange-co- 
loared ; if it be not from orin, golden. 

ORISHEN, 8. aavage-^beJidved indivi- 

dual ; probably — ^from Fr, ouraon^ a bear’s 
cub^” Gall. Enc. 

ORISING, part pr. Arising. 

From thair arising stok cuttit quhill thay 1^, 

— Thay may nocht than, be natur so abscidit, 

Do fructifle and ileureiss as afoir. 

Colkelbie Sow, v. 777. 

Norm. oW-er, to rise up. 


ORISON, 8. An oration. 

“The counsel (efter this orison of Fergus) thocht 
pluralyte of capitanis vnproffitabill, and thairfor be 
degest consultabon condiscendit to 1 m gouemit be em- 
pire of ane kyng.” Belleiid. Cron., B. i., Fol. 6, a. 

Fr. oraiaon is used for a speech, as well as for a 
prayer. 


[ORITORE, Oratore, Oratour, «. A 
private chapel, a closet for prayer ; also a 
study, Lyndsw, Exper. and Courteour, 1. 
2156, 6326. Fr. oratoire.'] 


ORLEGE, Orlager, Orliger, a. 1. ‘^A 
clock, a dial, any machinje that shews the 
hours,” Rudd. 

Speaking of the rising Sun, Doug, says — 

— By his hew, but orliger or dyal, 

I knew it was past four houria of day. 

Virg, ProL, 404 . 8 . 

Ei horologe^ Fr. horloge^ Lat, horolog4uint id. 

“ O.E. orUoge^ a clocke Palsgr. B. iii. F. 51, b. 

“ Orlagt, Orlagium.” Prompt. Parv. 

2. Metaph. applied to the cock. 

Phebus crotmit bird, the niclitls orlagertf 
Clappin hto wingis thryis had crawin clere. 

Jjoug, Virgil, 202 , 8 . 

3. Metaph. used in relation to man, as denoting 
strict adherence to the rules of an art. 

— Venerabill Chaucer, principal pocte but pero, 
Heuiuly trumpet, orlege and regulere. 

In eloquence balme, condict and dial!. 

Doug, Virgil, Prol., 9 . 20 . 

4. It is now used to denote the dial-plate of 
a church or town-clock, S. 

“ Orlache & knok of the tolbuith Aberd. Reg. 

ORLANG, 8. A complete year, the whole 
year round, Ang. 

This very ancient and almost obsolete word is cer- 
tainly of Scandinavian origin, as composed of Su.-G. 
oar, annus, and lange, diu. Now oar is pron. q. E. oar, 

[OR-LANG, adv. Ere long, soon, by and 
bye ; as, I’ll be back or^langi^ I’ll return 
soon, West of S.] 

ORMAISE, adj. Of or belonging to the isle 
of Ormua. 


** Of Orvmiss taffatis to lyne the bodeis and sclevis 
[sleeves] of the goune and velliootte, iiii elle.*' Preo. 
Treasury, A. 1566-7, Chalmers’s Mary, i. 207. V. 
Abmosib. 


[OBMALS, $. pi. Bemains of anything, 
Shetl. O. Norse, awrmal, broken pieces, 
rubbish.] 

ORNTREN, «. 1. The repast taken between 
dinner and sapper, Galloway; fourhoura, 
synon. 

2. Evening, Ayrs.; written Ontron, 

“ Ontron, evening Gl. Surv. Ayrs., n. 603. 

This is evidently the same with Cumo. Omdooma, 
afternoon drinkings ; corr. says Grose, from onedrina; 
Prov. Gl. A. Bor. eamder, signifies the afternoon. 

Germ, undem, onderen, to dme, prandere, meridiare; 
Wachter. Undem, with the A. -Saxons, properly de- 
noted the third hour, that is, according to our reckon- 
ing, nine a.m. Junius (Gl. Goth.) shews from Bede, 
1. lii. c. 6, that this with our forefathers, was the time 
of dinner;. Corresponding with this, Isl. ondveme 
Bigmfijip@V]ji^ die ; G. Andr., p. 12. A.-S. mdern 

sMXplaixied as both breakfast and dinner ; and in- 
deed, it would appear that it was their first meal, or, 
in other words, that they had only one meal for break- 
fast and dinner. Both Junius and Wachter view the 
Goth, terms as derived from C. B. anterth, denoting 
the third hour. According to the latter, this is trans- 
posed from Lat. tertiana. Mender, or yeendtr, Derbysh., 
which must be viewed as originally the same word, 
retains more of the primary sense, for it signifies the 
forenoon ; Gl. Grose. 

Undaumimat ia used by Ulphilas for dinner. TfM,n 
waurkjaia undaumimat aithtfuiu nalUamat ; when thou 
• makest dinner or supper j Luke xiv. 12. In Frieze- 
land, noon is called onder ; and the v, onder^en, 
fies to dine ; in-onderen, to take a mid-day sleep. This 
must have been the siesta after dinner. 

This must be merely a corr. and misapplication of 
A.-S. undem, tempus antemeridianum ; whence Kn- 
demmete, breakfast. 0. E., ondron, (Chaucer, undern,) 
has been expl. afternoon, although improperly. The 
term, however, was understood’ m this sense in Hen. 
VIIl’s time. V. Gl. Brunne in vo. and Undemtyde, 
Verstegan. 

To ORP, V. n. To fret, to repine. It more 
generally denotes an habitual practice of 
repining, or of chiding, S. 

This, in signification, nearly corresponds to the 
V. harp, as denoting a Querulous reiteration on the 
same subject ; although tne latter is evidently a me- 
taph. use of the E. V., which is formed from the 
musical instrument that bears this name. 

But ye’ll repent ye, if his love grow cauld : 

Wha likes a dorty maiden, when she’s aula? 

Like dawted wean that tarries at its meat, 

That for some feckless whim will orp and greet ; 

The lave laugh at it till the dinner’s past, 

And syne the fool thing is oblig’d to fast. 

Or scart anither's leavings at the last 
. JRamadfa Poma, il. 76. 

For tarries 1. tarrorn, as in former editions, Orp 
is expl. “to weep with a convulsive pant Gl. But 
if ever used in this sense, it is obliqudy. Hence, 

OitPlTjjjart. adj. 1. “Proud, bangbty;” Rudd. 

And how omit and proudly roschis he 
Amyd the Iroianis oy favour of Mars, quod sche. 

• Jhitg. 818, 10. 

Turnip is the only word in the original. But, 
probably, orvit here ooours in the common sense, as 
. denoting iU humour conjoined with pride. 

Rudd, has quoted Glower, ap using arpad in the 
sense of proud, haughty. 
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— ■ They acorOdn at the laHte 

With such wyles, as they caste, 

That ^ey woU gette of their accorde 
Some wjM knyght to sley this lorde 
And with this sleyght they begynne 
Howe they Helemege myght Wynne, 

Which was the kynges b^yler, 

A proude and a lusty bachyler. 

. C(mf. Am, Fol. 22, p. 1. coL 2. 

Orpeeie ie used by R. Glouc. for fine, good. It also 
signifies coarageotts, manful. 

“They foughten orpedlyche with tlie Walysae men. 
— ^They that wer ynne defendid the toun orpediy.** 
Addit. to R Glouc. 

2. Fretful, discontented, habitually chiding, 
S. It seems rather to imply the idea of 
childish fretfulness or discontentment, when 
one cannot well say what is wished for. 

“You seeme to be very earnest here, but all men 
may see it is but your orpU or iipnic conceit : so like 
as M. Dauid will oe taught of Bishops, ajm.of pro- 
fane men without either learning or griKs;'in your 
account.*’ Bp. Galloway’s Dikaiologie, p. 143. 

As used in this, which is its only mod. sense, it might 
seem aUied to A.-S. ear/oth, eor/ath, earfstJiet difficult, 
troublesome ; q. difficult to manage, of a troublcaomo 
temper. £. w^uU is indeed used as synon. with 
orpU; “hard to please, peevish,” Johns. Tho A.-S. 
term seems radically allied to Franc, arheit^ great pain, 
tribulation ; from Moes.-G. arbaid-jartf to toil, to 
labour. But the origin is uncertain. 

ORPHANY, «. 

I saw all olaith of gold men micht douise, — 
Damesfiure, tere, pylo quhairon thair lyis 
• Vetrle, Orphany quhilk euerie stait renewis. 

jpalice of Honour f i. 46, Edin. Ed., 1679. 

Cotgr. defines orijpeauas signifying “orpine, painters* 
gold, such gold as is laid on hangmgs,” &c. Fr. or, 
gold, and peau, (from Lot. pellis) a skin. 

ORPHELING, 8. An orphan. Fr. orpheltn. 

“The Blind, Crooked, Bedralis, Widowis, OrpheU 
ingio^ and all uther Pure, sa visit be the hand of God 
as may not works. To the Flockis of all Freiris within 
this realme, we wische Eestitutioun of wrangis bypast, 
and Beformatioun in tymes cuming, for Salvation.” 
Knox’s Hist., p. 109. 

ORPHIR,®. 

Thay bure the Orphir in their back, 

Bot and the Onix gray and black. 

Pilg, Watson's Coll.f U. 12. 

This is mentioned by Burel as a precious stone ; but, 
as would seem, by mistake for orfraye, embroidery. 
V. Obfxvxbix. 

ORPHIS, g. Cloth of gold. 

“Item, ane chesabill of purpour velvet, with the 
stoyle and fannowne orphis, twa abbis,” Ac. Inven- 
tories, A. 16^, p. 68. 

That is, “the stole and audarium were both of cloth 
of gold.” “3 ffiawnous [r. fatmona] of cloath of gold,” 
M mentioned in Begist. Aberd. V. Fannoun. 
Orphia^iM undoubtedly &om L. B. ori/ic4um, used for 
or aurifrigium, Dedit — casulam, dalma- 
^oas diaooni et subdiac^, cum cappa processionali 
de ^em panno cyrico cum fatura et orificiia, Baluz. 
X 2, Orphreis is also used in the same .sense. Y. 
l>aOi^ 

ORPIEl, Orpib-Lbap, g. Orpine or Live- 
S. Sedum Telephium, Linn. 

“Ormwula, orpief* Wedderb. Yocab., p. 19. 

VOL. III. 


ORROW, Oba, Okra, adj, 1. Unmatched. 
Ane orrow thing is one that has not a match, 
where there should properly be a pair. 
Thus ane orrow buckle is one that wants its 
match. 

2. Applied to anything that may be viewed 
as an overplus, or more than what is need- 
ed, what may be wanted, S. 

Baith lads and lasses busked brawly, 

To glowr at ilka bonny waly, 

And lay out ony ora bodies 

Oil siiia' giincracks that pleas’d their noddles. 

Ramsay's Poms^ U. 633. 
Whan night owro yirth, begins to fa*, 

Auld CTay-hair’u carles fu’ willin’ 

To talc tneir toothfu’ gauug awa. 

And ware their mu shillin. 

Rev. J. NicoVs PoemSy i. 39, 

3. Not appropriated, not employed. Ane 
orrow dayj a day on wliicli one has no par- 
ticular work, a day or time distinguished 
from others by some peculiar circumstance ; 
used in regard to things, S. 

It’s wearin’ on now to the tail o’ May, 

An’ just between the beer-seed and tne hay ; 

As lang’s an arrow inorning may lie spar’d, 

Stap your wa’» east the haiigh, an’ tell tho laird. 

FeryiuismCs PoanSy ii. 4, 6. 

When my whistle’s out of use. 

And casting arrow through tho house. 

Gin she be sao for oiiy while, 

She never plays till she get oil. 

SJiirr^s* PormSy p. 884. 

4. Not engaged. A person is said to be 
orrow^ when he has no particular engage- 
ment, when he does not know well what to 
make of himself, S. An orrow man, a 
day-labourer,” Sibb. ; i.e., one who has not 
stated work. 

5. Occasional, accidental, transient. Ane 
orrow body, an occasional visitor, one who 
comes transiently, or without being expec- 
ted, S. 

6. Spare, vacant, not appropriated; applied 
to time, S. 

Ye’d bettor steik your gab aw-co, 

Nor plague me wi’ your bawling, 

In case ye Hud lhat I can gio 
Your Censorship a mawling. 

Some (yrrn day. 

Skinner's Christmas Jia'ing ; Caled. Mag.y Sept. 9, 1789. 

“ Oh ! dear Mr. Bertram, and what the wnur were 
the wa’s and tho vaults o’ the auld castle for having a 
whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an orra time ?” Guy 
Mannering, i. 133. 

7. Inferior, petty, paltry, Aberd. 

8. Basfe, low, mean, worthless. In this sense 
one is said to “ keep orra company,” Aberd. 

9. Odd; exceeding any specified, determinate, 

or round number, 8. 

There are two Su.-G. words, to either of which this 
may perhaps claim affinity, especially as the s. is 

C3 
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Bometimos pron. orrtU, These are urwal, re^tanea, 
any thing thrown away, ofifals, and urfialL The first 
is from wr, a particle, denoting separation, and wal ia, 
to choose ; ouae post selectum supersunt ; Ihre. Isl. 
am, and Norw. or also signify anything small, a 
unit, the bemnning of a senes. Su.-G. utJmU is a 
strip of a fimd separated from the rest ; lacinia agri 
separata, separata pars terrae. It is properly a 
portion of a field, which is possessed by a different 
person from him who has the rest of the ground ; or 
which is situated beyond the limits of the farm. The 
term frequently occurs in the Sw. laws ; and, accord- 
to Ihre, is formed from ur already mentioned, and 
^ , asser, tabula, from its resemblance to a piece of 

woo<l, in the same manner as the inhabitants of Up* 
land call a very small portion of a field spiall, i.e., a 
chip, S., a spaiL V. the «. 

Orua-man, 8. One employed about a farm 
to do all the jobs that do not belong to any 
of the other servants, whose work is of a 
determinate character, Loth. Jottorie-man 
seems synon. Berwicks. 

Orrels, 8. pi. Wfiat is left o'er, or over, 
Kincardines.; the same with Ouuows, q. v. 
In Aberd. it is understood as signifying 
refuse. 


Orroavs, Orrels, 8. pi. Things that are 
supernumerary; such as fragments of cloth 
that remain after any piece of work is 
finished. Orreh is used in Ang. 

Perhaps the word has a more simple etymon than 
that given alx)ve, q. . owr alls. What attention this 
may deserve, I leave to the learned reader to deter- 
mine. The I not being retained in the pronunciation 
of all, in any province dialect, renders it very doubt- 
ful. 

To Ort, V. a. 1. Applied to a cow tliat re- 
fuses, or throws aside its provender, S. 

2. To crumble. A child is said to ort his 
bread, when he breaks it down into crumbs, 

S. B. 

3. Metaph. used to denote rejection in what- 
ever sense, S. O. The lasses nowadays ort 
nane of GodHa creatures; the reflection of 
an old woman, as signifying that in our 
times young women are by no means nice 
in tlieir choice of husbands. 

4. When a father gives away any of his 
daughters in marriage, without regard to 
tlie order of seniority, he is said ‘Ho ort his 
doehters,” Ayrs. 

It seems radically the same with E. arts, refuse, re- 
mains, what is left or thrown away ; which Junius de- 
rives from Ir. orda, a fragment. But although oris is 
used in this sense, S. B., worts is the pron. S. A., as in 
the Prov., “E’enings worts are gude morning’s fod- 
dering.” 

This orthography suggests a different origin. A.-S. 
wyrt, weort, E. wort, Moes-G. aurt, Isl. Dan. urt, Su. -G. 
oert, horba ; the provender of cattle consisting of herbs. 
The term may have originally denoted the provender 
itself. 


[Orts, 8. pL 1. Leaviltgs, fragments ; gener- 
ally of food, which have beto left on ac- 
count of superabundant supply or of dainti- 
ness in eating ; as, “ E’eniug orts mak guid 
mornin’ fodder,” West of S. 

2. Gatherings, waste, as of straw or hay, 
hence, litter for horses, etc., Banffs.] 

OSAN. Poems Sixteenth Century, p. 168, 
given in Gl. as not understood, is for jGTos- 
eannah. 

-Angels singes euer Osan 
In laude and praise of our Gude-man. 

OSHEN, 8. “ A mean person ; from Fr, 
ninny Gall. EacycL; primarily 

[OS£ili>%. " A proper name for a woman, 
Shetl.] 

OSLIN, OsLiN Pippin. A species of 

S. 

“ The OsHn pippin is sometimes called thb Original, 
and sometimes the Arbroath pippin : by Forsyth it is 
named Orzelon. — The Oslin has been for time imme- 
morial cultivated at St. Andrews and Arbroath, where 
there were formerly magnificent establishments Tor 
monks, by whom it was probably introduced from 

^ France.” Neill’s Hortic. Edin, EnoycL, p. 209. 

OSNABURGH, s. The name given’ to a 
coarse linen cloth manufactured in Angus, 
from its resemblance to that made at Osna- 
burgh in Germany, Si 

“A weaver in or near Arbroath (about the year 1738 
or 1739) having got a small quantity of flax unfit for 
the kind of cloth then usually brought to market, made 
it into a web, and offered it to his merchant as a piece 
on which he thought he should, and was willing to, 
lose. The merchant, who had been in Germany, im- 
mediately remarked the similarity between this piece 
of cloth and the fabric of Osnaburgh, and urged the 
weaver to attempt other pieces of the same kind, which 
he reluctantly undertook. The experiment, however, 
succeeded to a wish. ” P. Forfar, Statist. Acc., vi. 614. 

[OSSIL, 8. A short line to which a fish- 
hook is attached ; same as a tomej ShetL] 

[OST, 8, A host, an army, Barbour, ii. 551). 
V. OlST.] 

OsTiNG, 8. Encampment of forces; also, the 
appearance of an army in camp. 

Madem, he said, rycht welcum mot ye he, * 

How plessis yow our ostyng for to se ? 

Wallace, vifi. 1235, MR 

Edit. 1648, hoasting. 

To OSTEND, V. a. To shew. Lat. ostend- 
ere. 

— «His hienes, be the aviso of his last parliament, 
assignit, wameit & chargeit all personxs that clamit- - 
to tak, raiss, or intromett with ony sic exaotxouns of 
’ Cawpis, suld cum to the nixt parliament, and thar 
ostend and schew quhat richt thai haid to the taking 
of the samyn.” Acts. Ja. IV., 1489, Ed. 1814, p. 222. 
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OSTBNSIOUNB, OSXB^XIOCNE, «. 1. The act 

of shewing. 

** And now at this present parliament the saidis per- 
Bonis makin the saidis clamis, has bene ofttymes callit 
for the OBimtiowM and schawin of thar richtia.** Ibid. 

2. Used to denote the formality of lifting up 
the hand in swearing. 

— ** All vtheris lordis speritvale, teinporale, and com- 
missionaris of^ burrowis, — hea maid faith and swome 
ilk ane be thaim^ selfis be the ostenthune of thar richt 
handi%'that thai salbe lele and trew and obedient to 
my said lord gouemour tutour to the quenis grace/* 
ac. Acts Mary, 1542, £d. 1814, p. 411. 

[OSTER-SCHELLIS, a.pL Oyster shells, 
scallop shells, Lyndsay, The Thrie Estaitis, 
1. 2086.] 

* OSTLER, OsTLEiR, 8, An inn^keepei*. 

**Upon the mom timely he rises, and to the south 
goes he,** — “Night beipg fallen, he lodges in Andrew 
Haddentoun’s at the yete-oheek, who was an oatler.** 
8palding*s Troubles, i. 17. V. Hostblek. 

So wunnit thair ane wundir gay oatleir 
Without the toun, intil ane fair nmneir ; 

And Symon Jjawder he was callit be name. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poema, p. 67. 

Mr. Pinkerton says that this simply signifies house- 
holder, But, from the connexion, it appears that he is 
mistaken. Besides, in our old laws, HostUlare, q. v. 
seems invariably to signify an innkeeper. ^ 

“OsWer. Hospiciarius.’* Prompt. Parv. 

[OSTRECHE, 8. Austria, Accts. L. II. 
Treasurer, i, 60, Dickson. Ger. Oesterreich^ 
Fr. AutricheJi 

OSZIL, OsiLL, 8. The merle or thrush ; 
also the blackbird Ql. Compl. 

**The lyntquhit sang contirpoint, when the oazil 
yclpit.’* Compl. S., p. 60. 

In 01. it is added; “Sometimes the ouzel, merle 
and mavis, are all distinguished from each other; 
thus. 

Syne, at the niiddis of the melt, in come the 
menstrallis. 

The Maviaa and the Merle singis, 
and Stirlingis ; 

The blyth Lark that begynis, 

And the Nychtingallis.*^ 

Jloulate, iii, 6, MS, 

The ingenious Editor has not observed that they 
are also distinguished in the very passage which he 
quotes, Compl. S. For a few lines oeforo the author 
had said ; 

** T^u the maueis maid myrtht, for to mok the 
merle,** 

Burel also distinguishes them— . 

Merle, and the Mauice trig, 

Flew from the bush quher thay did big, 

Syne tuke thame to the flicht ; 

The OaiU and the Bosignell, &c. 

* Pilgr, Wataon’a Coll., ii. 28. 

We learn from PaUigrave, that in 0. E. this name 
WM given to the starling. '*Oayll, a byrdc, [Fr.] 
estoumeau ;»» B. in. F. Slfb. 

KiS •» dafines the oari/, “the thrush or bl&cJi- 
wra. ^ But it appears that this bird is mentioned by 
ojr wters, as different from both. It seems to w 

' of Pennant, which, he says, is “su- 

Pynw in sise to the Uaoklnrd ;** the Turdua torquatua 

uiui. . In Angus, the ouzel, or as it is called the 


Oswald or oatoit, is viewed as different both from the 
blackbird and thrush. From its similarity, however, 
oale, the A.-S. name of the blackbird, seems to have 
been given to it in common with the other. 

OSTRYE, Ostue', s. An inn. 

Till ano ostrye he went, and soiorned thar 
With trew Scottis, quhilk at his frieiulis war. 

WalUtec, iv. 107 , MS. 

O. E. id. Ostrye [Fr.] hostelrie;” Palsgrave, B. 
iii. F. 57, b. 

Ital. hostaria,. Fr. hoatehrk, id. from Lat. hospea. 

[OSTYNG, s. V. under Ost.] 

[OSY, OsiE, adj. Soft, easy-going, good- 
natured, inclined to be lazy ; as, “ lle*s an 
easy creature,” Clydes., Loth., Banffs.] 

O’THEM. Some of them ; as, O'tliem fauvht, 
0" them Jled, Upp. Clydes. 

OTHEM UPOTIIEM. Cold flummery, 
used instead of milk, along with boiltMl 
flummery, Abcrd.; q. Of them, as well as 
upon them, i.e., tlie same sort of substance 
used at once both as meat and drink, or in 
a solid and fluid state. [Syn. Sodden sowem 
an’ sowens ( them, Meariis.] 

OTIIIK, Otiiire, Odyr, adj, 1. Other; 
[othir s}im, some otliers, Barbour, i. 52.] 

llys hidrys landis of herytago 
Fell til hyni be dcro lyuago. 

And lauchful lele before all othire. 

Wynlown, v. 12. 112(1. 

It is also written odyr, 

II kune til odyr in tharc lywe 

Twenty yhere were successywe. Jbid., v. 1112. 

2. Tho second, also tothir. 

He sawe thre wenien by gangand ; 

And thai women than thowcht he 
Thro wer«l sy.strys mast lyk to he. 

The fyrst he hard say gangand by, 

“ Lo, yhondyr tho Thayno of Crwnihawchty.'’ 

The tothir woman sayd agayne, 

“ Of Moravo yhondyre I se tho Tliayno.” 

The thryd than said, “ I se tho Kyng." 

All this he herd in hys dromyng. 

Wyntoion, vi, 1818. 

I have not marked any place in which othir occurs, 
it being generally written tothir, because of the final 
vowel in Uie i>receding, 

3. Each other, S. 

Garnat mak-Downald, and Drust hys brodir, 

Brud Byly’s swne, before othire 
Kyngis were in -til Scotland 
A-touro the Peychtis than rocnand. 

Wyntoion, v. 12 . 1115 . 

“Moes.-G. anthar, Gr. hrep-oa, irep-os. Sabine efn/, 
A.-S. other, Alein. othar, Germ. Bclg. ander, O. Dan. 
Isl. annar, adra, Sw. andra, Ir. Gael. dura. This 
seems the true Gothic, Gaelic and Greek numeral, 
Secuwl l^ing only in Latin, and tho languages derived 
from it.” Gl. Wynt. 

OTHIR, OwTHYR, conj. Either, S. 

Othir yhe wyii thame to youre crown, 

Or haldis thame in subjectiown. 

Wyntown, ix. 13. 45. 

“ For thir causis desirit thaim to mak ane new baud 
of confideracioun with Britonis, to that fyne, that 
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Scottis may be oxUhir expellit out of Albion, or ellia 
brocht to vter diatruction,” Bellend. Cron., Fol. 6, a. 
Owthyr he gert bis men thame sla, 

Or he thame heryd, sparand nane. 

Wyiiitown^ viii. 16. 24. 

IbI. aucfr, Germ, oder^ Moes.-O. aUhihau^ uthiha, 
A.-S. oththe, Goth, oda, Alem. oefo, edo, Lat. auL 

Othib, adv. Also, or besides. 

And the sternes thar myd coursis rollis doim, 

A1 the feildis still oihii\ but noyis or soun. 

Doug, VitgUy 118, 31. 

Othirane, conj. Either, Ang. etherane,, 

And. Eduoartl chaip, I pass with him a^yne, 

Bot I throu force be othirane tane or slam 

WalUicey X. 614, MS. 

Prom othiry id., although the reason of the ter- 
mination ia not 80 evident. The word can acarcely be 
viewed as the accua. or abl. of A.-S. othiry alter. 

[OTOW, Otowth, Owtoutii, ■prep. Out 
from, beyond, Barbour, viii. 90, 448. Sw. 
utaiy outwards. V. Outwith.] 

This ia evidently a corr. of otUwUh, The 

Cambridge MS. has otow ; the other forms occur in 
the Edin. MS.] 

OTTER-PIKE, a. The Common or Lesser 
We ever, Trachinus Drac9, Linn. 

** Draco sive Araneus minor ; I take it to be the 
same our fishers call the Otter-pike, or sea-stranger.*’ 
Sibb. Fife, p. 127. 

It is also called the Otter-pike, A. Bor. V. Penn. 
Zool., p. 136. 

OTTEUS, pi. Octaves. V. Utass. 

** We hauo power— till ehoyce an officer till pass with 
us for the engathering of our quarter payments and 
oukly pennies, and to pass before ua on Corpus xi 
(ChrisU) day, and the oUmis thereof, and all other 
general processions,” Ac, Seal of Cause, 1606, p. 67. 

OU, inter] . V, Ow. 

OUBIT, 8, 1 . Hairy ouhity a butterfly in the 

caterpillar state, Eoxb. V. OoBiT. 

2. Applied, by itself , as a term of contempt, to 
any shabby puny-looking person, ibid. 

In this sense Vowhety q. v., is used by Montgomerie. 

[OUGHT, s. Augbt, anything, Lyndsay, 
The Dreme, 1. 1076. A.-S. oht"] 

[Ought, adv. At all, Batbour, ii. 123; oucht’^ 
langy somewhat long, rather long, ibid., xv. 
428.] 

[OUGHT. Err. for Outhy above, ibid., x. 746.] 

OUDER, OwDER, 8. 1, A light mist or 

haze, such as is sometimes seen on a cloudy 
morning when the sun rises, Ettr. For.; 
pron. q. ooder. 

** The ground was covered with a slight hoar frost, 
and a cloud of light haze, (or as the country 
call it, the blue oudevy) slept upon the long valley of 
water, and reached nearly mid-way up the hills.** 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 204. 

In this seiiae, the term might seem allied to Isl. 
uduTy moiatness. 


2. The name given to the flickering exhala- 
tions, seen to arise from the ground, in the 
sunshine of a warm day, Ettr. For. 
Summer-coutBy S. B. Kin^a weather^ Loth. 

As these seem, in one denomination, to be compared 
to coUb ; shall we suppose that, in a dark and super- 
stitious age, they had received another name, in 
consequence of being viewed as something preter- 
natural? If so, wo might suppose soine affinity 
between oodf'r and Teut. ujoud-heety a fawn, a satyr; 
whence woud-heer-many a spectre. 

OUER, OuiR, OviR, adj. 1. Upper, as to 
situation, uvir^ S. B. 

— ^Thay sail vnder thare senyeory 
Subdew all hale in thirldome Italy, 

And occupy thay bonndis orientale, 

Quhare as the ouir sea ilowis alhale. 

■ Doug, Virgily 245, 89. 

It used as a distinctive name of a place, S. 

** BffiSeffcande— an herd’s house oidled Blair*b^, and 
then Rdfhmano, Grange Ovef and Nether.” renne- 
cuik*8 Tweeddale, p. IB. 

2. Superior, wdth respect to power. The uvir 
handy the upper hand, S. B. 

The samyii wyso enragit throw the feildis 
Went Eneas, as victor with ouer hand. 

Doug, Virgily 838, 20. 

I sail the send as victor with ouir hand. 

Ibid.y 466. 40f 

Itjs sometimes written as a 

And Ramsay wyth the ovyrhand 
Come hame agayne in his awyne land. 

Wyntownj viii. 88.* 166. 

Sw. oefrty oefmry id. ; used both as to place and 
owor; o^werkandy the upper hand or advantage, 
eren. (pron. as our uvir) from oeftvery prep, super, Gr. 
birep, Moes.-G. «/ar, A.-S. q/er, Alem. ubar, upar. 
Germ, ubery Belg. over. Whether this be a derivative, 
is doubtful. Ihre, explaining the inseparable particle 
otfwevy as denoting superionty, and also excess, re- 
marks its affinity, both in sound and sense, to Su.-G. 
of, V, UvER. Hence, 

OuERANCE, 8y Superiority, dominion. 

**And I trow surely that he sched his precious 
blude,— to mak peace betuix his father and vs, to slay 
syn and dede quhilk had ouerance apon vs.” Abp. 
tiamiltoun’s Catechisme, 1662, Fol. 104, b. 

OuEREST, adj. Highest, uppermost ; the 
superlative of Ouer. 

For cause they knew him to depart 
They strife quha suld he oaerest. 

Poems qf the Sixteenth Centurg, p. 42. 

Teut. overatCy Su.-O, otfweraty Germ, obent, id. 

OuEBSiEST, adj. and a. The highest. 

And of thare top. betwix thare homes toay. 

The ouermest bans has sche p^Ut away. * 

%mg, Virgil, 171, 40. 

A.-S. ofer-maest ia used differently. For it signifies, 
« very or over great, superfluous,” Somner^ , 

OUER, prep. Over. V. OoB. 

OUER ANE, adv. In common, together. 
'Al ouer one, all together, q. in a heap above 
one. 

Freyndls, certane duelling nane 

In thys ountre haue we, bot al ouer <me 
Widkis and lugeis in thir schene wod sohawis. 

Doug, VitgUy 168 , 41 
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All 8*myn lay tlMure armoure, wyne, and metis, 
Baith men and cartia raydlit al ouer ane. 

Ibid., 237, 9. 

y. alio 903, 37. 


Ban. avereena, agreeing, W/>liF ; ooncorditer, Baden ; 
from peer and een, one. It is also used in composition, 
ov&eenskomme, wereemtemme, to agree, to accord, to 
be of one opinion. Sw. oefverena is synonymous; 
Aomma o^fverens, draga o^verena, &c,, to agree. 

OUEB-BY, Overby, adv. A little way off; 
referring to the space that must be crossed 
in reaching the place referred to, S. V. 
OVERBY, 


** There*8 only ane o’ the sailors in the kitchen. — 
The ither’s awa ower bye to Kinaden, an’ weel guided 
he’ll be nae doot.” St. Kathleen, iii. 229. 


[To OUEBOAST, v. a. 1. In sewing, to 
stitch the edge of a seam to pr^yent the 
cloth opening out, S. - " 

2. In knitting, to work or cast the loops over 
each other at the completion of the work, 
to prevent it opening out, S,] 

[OUEROAST, OUERCASTIN, s. Tlie sewing or 
knitting on a piece of work as descriocd 
above, S,] 


[OUEROOME, 8. and v. V. O’ercome.] 

[To. OUERDRYVE, v. a. To pass, to spend, 
Lyndsay, The Dreme, 1. 32.] 

To OUERFLETE, v. n. To overflow, to 
overrun. 

—With how large wepyng, dule and wa 
Ouerjlete sal al the ciet6 of Ardea. 

Dovg. Virgil, 460, 63. 

Tent, over-jfei^-en, superfluere. V. Fleit. 


OUERFRETT, part, pa, ‘‘Decked over, 
embellished or beautified over ; from A.-S. 
over^ super, and fraet^warij ornare, exornarc,^’ 
Rudd. 


(( 


The vaiyant vesture of the venust vale 
Schrewdis the scherand fur, and eiiery fale 
Owrfrett with fulyeis, and fyguris ful dyuers— 

_ , . Doug. Virgil, 400, 39. 

Embroidered,” Ellis, Spec., E. P., i. 389. 


To OUERGAFF, ». n. To overcast ; a 
term applied to the sky, when it begins to 
be beclouded after a clear morning, Roxb. 

Allied perhaps to Dan. overgcia, to eclipse*. Or per* 
rather the pret. ofergeaf, ofergaof, of A.-S. gij^an, 
tradere, with ojer prefix^. 


To OUERGEVE, Owergiffe, v. a. To 
renounce, especially in favour of another. 

xnaiestie promittis— to cans George Erie of 
frielie. renunce, discharge, and oue'igeve 
j » tytle, and entrees quhilkis thay haif or may 
pretend to the office of schirreffischip, justiciarie, or 
^mnuseamt, within the boundis of the foimamit 
landis and isles,” Ac. Acta Ja. VI., 1597, E.d. 1814, 
P* *03. 


OuEUGEViN, s. An act of renunciation. 

— “ The said landis were set ho his hienos of lang 
tyme of before to Wilyame Striiiiliiig of the Kere 
knycht be the omT gevin of John He^ume of Rol- 
landstoune to the said. Schir Wilyame.” Act. Dom. 
Cone., A. 1491, p. 206. 

To OUERHAILE, ». a. To oppress ; to 
carry forcibly. 

** Ho say^. Let no man oppresse, ouercome, ouer- 
hnile, or circumveen another man, or defraudo his 
brother in any matter.” — “ He exceptes no man. The 
li^rle, the Lord, the Laird, beleoucs his power bo 
giuon him to ouerhaih, to oppresse men. No, no, if 
thou runnest so, thou shalt ueiicr win to heauen.” 
Kollock on 1 Thes., p. 17.3. 

In using this term, ho means to give the literal 
sense of the original word bTreppalvu, which is render- 
ed transgredior. Onerhailc seems properly to signify 
to draw over ; as allied to Teut. over-hael-en, trans- 
portare, trajicere ; Belg. over-hael-en, to fetch over. 

To OVERHARL, v, a. To oppress. V. 
Ouuharl. 

OUEIillE DE, O UKHEAP, adv. Wholly, with- 
out ’distinction ; S. ourhead or overhead^ in 
the gross. 

The scyig mixt ouer ano, an<l al ouer licde, 

Blak Hlike and saud vp pf^l’lit in the stc(ie, 

Doug. Virgil, 303, 87. 

Qnhil that he sang and playit, as him bohuflit, — 

In qiihitc canois soft nlumcs joyus. 

Become ouerhede in likues of ane swan. 

Ihid., 321. 9. 

“In this yeir, Clement Oor, and Robert Lums- 
dene his grandsone, bought beforeliand from the Earle 
Marishall the heir mail [meal] ourhead for 33 sh : and 
4d the boll.” Birrell’s Biarey, p. 36. 

Rudd, by mistake views it as a v. rendering it “ co- 
vered over.” 

One is said to buy a parcel of cattle ourhead, when 
he gives the same price for every one of them, without 
selection. 

Su.-G. oefwer hufud, is used in the same sense ; upon 
an average, one with another, Wideg. I am doubtful, 
however, whether in the last quotation [from Virg.] it 
may not signify, metamorphosed; A.-S. o/er’hmad, 
transfiguratus. 

To OUERHEILD, v, a. To cover over. 

— That riche braiiche the ground ouerheAldis. 

Doug. Virgil, 169, 46. 

V. Hkild. 

To OUEBHIP, V. a. To skip over, to pass 
by or overlook. 

The thre first bukis he has ouerhippit guita 

Doug. Virgil, 5, 48. 

Also, 6. 14. 

It occurs in 0. E. 

And ryght as mayuter Wace says, 

I telle myn Inglis the same way, 

For Mayster Wace the Tjatyn alle rymes. 

That Pers ouerhippis many tymes. 

R. lirunne, I’rol. xcviii, 

Pera is Peter Langtoft ; R. Brunne having followed 
Wace, and not Langtoft, in the first part of the 
Chronicle, because Wace renders Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth more fully. V. Hip, v. 

OUERLOFT, 8, The uj)por deck of a ship. 

Thare hetchis and tharo ouer! oft syne thay bete, 
Plankis and geistis ^ete sniiare and mete 
Into thair schippis joynana witli mony ano dint. 

Doug. Virgil, 163, 2. 
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This, however, may signify the sparedeck or or/opr, 
as Sw. does. 

In the following passage it certainly signifies the 
upper deck. 

**That na skipper, master or awner of ane ship— 
fuir nor stow ony merchandice upon the over of 
thair shippis, without thay indent with the awneris of 
the shippis and gudis,” &o. Balfour’s Pract., p. 619. 

OUERLOP, OuRiiOP, 9. The same with 
Overloft; the upper deck of a ship. 

**And at the maisteris fare na guidis vpone his 
ouerlop^ the quhilk & he do, tha gudia sail pay na 
fraucht, nor na ^udis vnder the mrlop to scot nor lot 
with tha gudis in case thai be castin.” Pari. Ja. II., 
A. 1467, Acts, Ed. 1814, p. 87. Ouer loft in both in- 
stances, Ed. 1566. 

Tcut. over4oop van't achip^ epotides : auriculae na- 
vis : rostra navis : ligna ex utraque parte prorae pro- 
minentia. V. OUERLOFT. 

OUERLYAR, a. One who oppresses others, 
by taking free quiirters, synon. sornar, 

** It is statute and ordanit, for the away putting of 
Sornaris, ouerlyarint k maisterfull beggaris, — that all 
oificiaris — tak ane inquisitioiin at ilk court, that thay 
hald, of the foirsaid thingis.” Acts Ja. II., 1449, c. 
21, Edit. 1666. 

A.-S. ofer-Wjg-an, to overlay. 

[OUERMEN, OuiiiMEN, 8,,pL Superiors, 
Lyndsay, The Drcinc, I. 228; oversmen, 
arbitrators, ibid., Papyngo, 1. 1082 ; also, 
foremen, those who are over or in charge 
of bands of workmen, S. Called oversmen 
in West of S.] 

[OUERMEST, 5. and adf V. under Ouer, 

arf;.] 

OUERQUALUP, part, adj. Overrun, as 
with vcimin. OuerqualVd wH dirt^ exces- 
sively dirty, Roxb. 

Teut. over and quelUen, molestare, infestarc, vcxare. 

OUER-KAUCHT,j9r«<. Overtook. 

Qiihat gift condigne . 

Will thou gyf Nisus, ran swift in ane ling? 

And wouilliy was the fyrst croun to haue caueht, 

War not the sainyii mysfortouu me mer rauchtj 
Quhilk Balius betid. 

' \ Doug, Virgil, 139, 28. 

It is evidently the prei of Ouer-reik, used in a 
figurative sense. 

To OUER-REIK, Ouer-Rax, ». a. To reach 
or stretch over. 

Ane liidduous gripe, with bustuous bowland beik. 

His mawQ immortoll doith pik and ouer reik, 

Doug, Virgil, 186, 20. 

[OUERSENE, part, pa. Overseen, viewed, 
Lindsay, The Dreme, 1. 806 ; overlooked, 
winked at, excused, ibid., Exper. and Cour- 
teour, 1. 4581.] 

To OUERSET, v. a. 1. To overcome, in 
whatever way. 

Thy grete pieW and kyndnos weile expert 
Vnto thy fader causit the and gert 
This hard viage vincas and otter set, 

Doug, Virgil, 189, 23. 


2. To overpower; as the effect of wdght, 
sorrow, age, &c. 

He was ouerset. 

And of the heuy byrdin sa mait and het, 

That his uiicht fidlyeit. 

Doug, Virgil, 417, 16. 

^Dido had caucht thys firenessy, 

Ouerset with sorow and syc fantasy. 

Ibid,, 116, 36. 

In form it most nearly resembles A.<*S« qfer-eettan, 
Buperponere. But in sense it corresponds to o/er- 
swith’^an, vincere, praevalere, from ofer and eufUh^Utn, 
from smtk, nimis, as denoting too much force, more 
than one can resist. Su.-G. saett-ia, cum impetu ferri, 
is perhaps allied. Forset, S. its synonyme, q.v., seems 
formed from A.-S. forswithian, 

Ouerset, Ourset, a. Defeat, misfortune in 
war. 

** And quhen ony mt ourset is lik to oum on the 
bordou^Urii^rtkai think the inland men sulde be redy 
in thaii^tmppl^** Pari. Ja. II., A. 14M, Acts Ed. 1814, 
p. 46. bvtTsei, Ed. 1666. V. Oobbset, v, 

[OUERSTROWED, part, pa. Overstrewn, 
Barbour, xiv. 443, Herd’s Ed.] 

OUERSWAK, 8, The reflux of the waves 
by the force of ebb. 

The flowand se with fludis roude— 

Now with swift farde gois ebband fast abak, 

That with hys bullerand iawis and otter swak, 

, With hym he soukis and drawys mony stane. 

^ * Doug. Virgil, 386, 44. 

^ Aestu revolttta. Virg. V. Swak, v, and 8, ^ 

ToOUERSYLE. V. Oursyle. 

[OUERTANE, part. pa. V. Ourtane.] 

OUERTHROUGH, adv. Across the coun- 
try, S. 

OUERTHWERT, Ouerthobtb, Ouek- 

THOWBT. V. OURTHOBT. 

OUER-TREE, a. The atih or single handle 
of the plough, used in Orkney. 

OUER-VOLUIT, pa. Laid aside. 

For besynes quhilk occurrit on case, 

Ouer voluit 1 this volume lay ane s^ce. 

, Doug, VvKgilfPtoi, 202, 49. 

Awkwardly formed from over, and Lat. volv^o, 

OUERWAY, 8, The upper or higher way. 

Then he gane command to thrie hundrethe hors- 
mqn to pas the oiierway, and to cum in at the west end 
of the toun be a priuey furde.** Hist. James the 
Sext, P..171. 

OUF-DOG, 8, A wolf-dog, South of S.’ 

Then came their collarit phantom tykis, 

Like ovf-dogs, an’ like gaspin grews.— 

Hogfs Hunt qfSUdM, p.* 822. 

OUGHTLINS, OuGHTLBKS, OuGHTLINGS, 
adv. In any d^ree, S. O.; in the least 
degree. “ Oughtlena, in the least Gl. 
Smrrefs and Picken. 

Had I been thowless, vext, or oughMM sour, 

He wad have made me blyth In half an hour, 

Rtmsafs Poems, li. 6. 
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FropA ^-S. aiUU^ avirht^ ought, and lingist term. q. v. 

It it alto uted at a t., but improperly. 

Wowt that’s braw news, quoth he, to make fools 
fhln; 

But gin ye be nae warlock, how d’jre ken ? 

]>oes Tam the Rhymer spae oughtlings of this ? 

Or do ye prophesy just as ye wish t 

Ramsay’s Poems^ i. 63. 

OUOSUM, adj. Horrible, abominable. V. 

UOSUH. 

[OUK, PWK, a . A week. V. Oulk.] 
OUXiIE, «. Oil. V. Olye. 

OULK, OwLK, Odk, Owk, (pron. ook), a. 
A week, S. B. 

It is statute, — ^that all Scotland mak thair weap* 
pon-sohawinges vpon Thurs-day in Whitsunday oulk.** 
Acts Ja. IV., 1603, 76, Ed. Murray ; wolk, Edit. 1566, 
0 . 110 . 

**Schir William Montegew erle of Sari|^y come 
with new ordinance to sege the caatel of 'l)anbar, & 
lay xxiL owlkis at the tege thairof.’* Bellend. Cron., 
B, XV. c. 10. 

A.-S. uca, fouca, id. Dan. uge^ id. 

OULKLIE, OUKLIE, OVVKLIE, WOKLY, adv. 
Weekly, once a week, every week, S. B. 
oukliBa 

“That travelling vpon the Sunday— is greatlie oc- 

' casioned be the mercatis hauldine oulklie,'^ Ac. Acts. 
Cha.*I., Ed. 1814, V. 301. 

But nae man o' sober thinkin 
E'er will say that things can thrive, 

If there’s spent in owkly drinkiii 
What keeps wife and weans alive. 

MaciuiU’s Poetical Works f I 19. 

V. OVLK. 

“ That thair be wokly thre market dais for selling 
of breid within the taid tonne [Edinburgh] ; that is 
to say, Monanday, Wednisday, and Friday owklie.'’ 
Acts. Ja. V., 1640, Ed. 1814, p. 378. V. Oulk. 

OULTRAIGE, s. An outrage. 

— “It is conuenient tyl honest & prudent men to 
lyue in pace, quhen there nychtbours dois them na 
OMftmtgc nor violent.” Compl. S., p. 291. 

Q. Fr, oultrage, Ital. oUraggioy L. B. ultrag-iurn. 
Hence ouUragsw^ ibid. p. 124, outrageous. This word 
hat been tr^ed to Lat. uUra^ beyond, at denoting 
excess in conduct. 

OUNCE-LAND, A denomination of a 
certain quantity of land, in the Orkney 
Islands. 

** The lands in Orkney had been early divided into 
ure or otmce lands^ and each ounce-land into eighteciii 
pennj^ lands, and penny-lands again into four-mcrk or 
farthmg-lands, corresponding to the feu-moncy paid at 
that time.” Agr. Surv. Orkn. p. 31. V. Urk, s, a 
denomination ofland, Ac. 

OUNOLE-WEIGHTS, The weights 
used about farm-houses; — ^generally sea- 
stoues of various sizes, regulated to some 
standard.” (j^all. Encycl. 

OUNE, OvNB, e. An oven ; Aberd. Rtg. 

OUNKIN, adj. Strange, uncommon, Orkn. 

. Isl. ohmn-Tt iffftotus; but more accommodated to the 

lorm of S. 


OUPHzVLLIDAY, s, V. Upiialieday. 

To OUPTENE, p. a. To obtain. V. 
Optene. 

OUR, OuKE, Olter, OwuE, 1. Over, 
across, beyond, &c., S. 

The tlirid wes aiie 

That rowvt tliaim uar deliiierly, 

And set thorn on the land all iiry. — 

Thai brocht thuim our^ and al thair thing. 

Harbour^ iii. 4*2S. 434, MS. 

Doug, generally writes ouer^ which is merely A.-S. 
q/cr, K oyer, prou. soft. 

Wenia thou vnordit now, and thus vnabil, 

Oner Styx the hellia pule sic wise to fare ? 

Dowj. Virgil ^ 176, 32. 

2. Denoting excess, too much, S. Sometimes 
used as a «. “ jV (i.o. all) owres spills^ 

Proverb. Scot, i.e., omiie nimiiim vertitur 
in vitium Rudd. 

[OUR, OwRiii, ado, 1. Very, overly, too ; 
our few ^ very few, or too few, S. 

2. Over, across, oflF ; as, “ gie owref give over, 
cease ; “ he gaed ouref he went over or 
across ; set our^ put off, S.j 

[OTJR, OwttE, adj. Brown; Gael, ohhavj 
id. Used also as a proper name, and as an 
epithet ; as, Donald Owre, V. Aects. L. 
II. Treasurer, i. 244, Dickson.] 

To OUR, OuRE, x\ a. To overawe, to cow. 
Loth. 

The only sense in which I find A.-S. it/or-an used is, 
differre ; to delay, to postpone ; q. to let the time pass 
by or over ; from q/('r, over. 

OURACII, OoRACii, s. The name given to 
potatoes, Shetl. “ It’s terrible I can get 
nae ither meat sop [except] da warry gad 
[fish from sea-icare], and de watery ourachJ** 

OURBACK, 8. A cow, which, thougli she 
has received the bull, lias not bad a calf 
when three years old, Stirlings.; q. Over'- 
back, 

OURBELD, part pa. Covered over. 

Than to ane worth6 lith wane wont tliay thair way ; 

Passit to a palice of price plesand alUiiie 

Braid burdis, and benkis uurbeld with bancouris of gold, 

Cled our with clone clathis. 

Iloidate^ iii. 3, MS. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. hgUia^ aedificaro. V. 
Bkld. 

To OURCOME, OuROUM, v. n. To revive, 
to recover from a swoon, or any malady, S. 

He stert till him, and wtmt he had bene dei<l. 

And clancht him un, withonttiii wourdis rnair, 

And to the dure deiyverly Iniii bayr. 

Aii<i, for the wiml was hlavvand in his face, 

Hesoue ouramiet intill ane lytill space. 

Diinhar, MaitLaiul Poems, p. 84. 
Sick, sick slie grow.s, sync after that a woe. 

When she o'ercame, the tear fell in her eye. 

Ross’s Udenore, p. 26. 
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OUKCOME, O’bbcome, a. 

s. 


1. The overplus, 


He that has just enough can soundly sleep ; 

The o^erccmie only fashes fowk to keep. 

Ramsay* 8 PvemSt ii. 67. 


“ The ourcome of thre pesis of clayth ;** Aberd. Reg., 
Cent. 16. 


[2, Passage, journey across land or water; 
as, “ We had a wild ourcome fae America,” 
Clydes,, Banffs.] 

3. The chorus of a song, S.; also Ourturua 
V. O’erturn. 


[OURDRAWYN, part, pa. Drawn across, 
Barbour, xv. 286.J 

[To OURDRIFF, v, n. To survive, over- 
come, Barbour, iv. 661.] 

[OuRDRiFFiN, OuRDRiVYN, part, pa. Over- 
past, ended, brought to an end, Ibid,, v. 3, 
xix. 481.] 

OURFATN. At the ourfaHn^ about to be 
delivered, near the time of childbirth, S. 

To OURGAE, OuRGANG, u, (i. 1. To over- 

run. Ile^s ourgane with the scrubbie, S. 
overrun with scurvy. 

2. To exceed, to surpass, S. 

The pains o'ergangs the profit Ramsay’s S. Prov., 

p. 68. 

3. To obtain the superiority, to master. Let 
na your bairna ourgang ye ; Suffer not your 
children to get the mastery over you, S. 
\_Ourga apouy to conquer, Barbour, vi. 364,] 

And Vanity got in among them, 

To give them comfort for their care, 

For fear that Truth shotild clean ouraang them. 

Many's TruiKs Travds^ Pennecuik’s Poems, p. 94. 

The shots o'ergae the auld swino Ferguson’s S. 
Prov., p. 32. Does shots simify pigs? 

“Your gear will ne’er oWgang you;” Ramsay’s S. 
Prov., p. 88. 

In this sense A.-S. o/er-gan is used ; superare, vin- 
cere. 

4. To overpower ; as with labour, or as ex- 
pressing great fatigue. “ She’s quite owr- 

wi* wark,” S. 

Bclg. overgaan^ part. pa. Overtired with going ; 
Sewel. 

5. To pass, to elapse. It is often used in the 
following form; “There’s nae time ourgane^^ 
i.e., no time has yet been lost ; it is still soon 
enough, S, 

6. To pass, to elapse, in a neut, sense. The 
* ourgane year^ the past year, S. 

A.-S. ofer-gan^ Sw. otfwer-gaa, excedere ; A.-S. 
ofer-gan, praeteritus. 

[OuRGAAN, 8, 1. A going over ; as, a coat 

of paint, plaster, &c., harrowing, raking, 
&c., washing, scouring, &c., S. 


2. A crossing over, a passage; as, “He gaed 
by the ferry, an’ lost his bonnet in the our^ 
gaan,^^ Clydes.] 

OtJRGAUN Rapes. “ Rapes put ov^ stacks to 
hold down the thatch Gall. Encycl. 

Ourgang, a, 1. The right of first going 
over a water in fishing. 

**We~had the first ourgang of the said fiaohing. 
— In our ourgang and maline of the said water ; & 
fischeyt the samyn, intrusand thame aelfia thairin.” 
Aberd. Reg., A. 1560, V. 24. 

A.-S. ofergang-an. Tout, ouerga-enj transire ; ouer- 
ganckf transitua ; Sw. o^wergang^ passage. 

2. Extent. “ The ourgang & boundis of the 
toun Aberd. Reg. 

[OURGXLTi OuREGiLT, adj. Overgilt, 
platc^:.wkh gold, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i. 81, Dickson.] 

To OURHARL, v,a, 1. To“overcome;” Pink, 
literally, to drag over. 

Quha wait hot syne ourselfs thai will assaill ? 

Auld fayis ar sindill faythful freyndis found : 

First helpe the halfe, and syne oymiarl the haill, 

Will be ano weful woirfair to our wound. 

Maitland Poems t p. 162. • 

It is also written overluxrL 

^ * **lhe lord Home — con veined— the most pairt of 
the nobilitie, at Edinburgh, schewand to thame that 
the realme was evill guiefit and overharled be my lord 
Angus and his men on the ane pairt, and be my lord 
Arrane on the other pairt, stryveand daylie for the 
auctoritie.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 298. Overkaled, 
Ed. 1728, p. 122. 

Here it evidently conveys the idea of being overrun, 
or oppressed by perpetual depredations. 

2. To handle, to treat of, to relate. 

— Expert and weill preuit 
Thay war in the Est warld, 

As is heir breuly ourharld. 

• Colkdne Sow, F. 1, v. 363. 

[3. To turn over, to examine roughly, Clydes.] 

4, To treat with severity, to criticize with 
acrimony ; synon. to bring der the ooah. 

** Thair breadwinner, thair bonor^'ihair eatimatiottn, 
all was goan [gone], giff Aristotle should be so oicir- 
harled in the heiring of thair schollars.” Melville’s 
Diary, Life A. Melvule, i. 268. 

This refers to a violent seizure of property, in oon- 
sequence of the inability of the owner to defend it. 
V, Habl. 

OURHEID, adv. 1. Without distinction; 
one with another. 

« **Pri8Bit [valued] to xij d. ourheid,'* Aberd. Reg. 
V. OuERHEDB. , 

[2. Untidily, slovenly, Banffs. It is used 
also as an adj.l 

TotJURHYE, OuRHY, OvEBHYB, V, a. To 
overtake. 

The Bowmer man be folowed wondyr fast, 

Be est Oatbeart he our hyede thaim agayn 

W^ace, iv. 31. 
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**Mona 60 ur Tillibatie'— followed verrie ferclie efter 
tliair enemies, and overhyed thame at Linlitligow." 
Fitsoottie^s Cron., p. 307. V. Ovkrhigu. 

From A. *3. and hig-an, to make haste, q. to 

make haste beyond that ofiUm whom one pursues. 

In the following passage it seems iiloubtml, whether 
the sense be not, master, obtain the superiority over. 
He gaiff ane schout, his wyff came out, 

SoanUie echo micht ourhye him ; 

He held, scho drew ; for dust that day 
Mycht na man se ane styme 

To rtd thame. 

Peblia to the Play, at. 16. 

It may be from A.-S. o/er-hyeg-an, superare, prae> 
oellere, 

OURIE, adj. Chill ; also, shivering. V. 
OoBlE. 


“ In ScotUud, an occasional trespass of cattle on a 
neighbouring pasture is sUll termed our top.” Lord 
Hailes, Annals, i. 319. 

A.-S. o/er-ltop-an, transire j whence O. B. ourhp, a 
transgression ; sometimes the mulct paid for it. 

OUR^,AJf, OUREMAN, OURISMAN, S. All 
arbiter; a supreme ruler. V. Oversmax. 


[OURMAST, OURMIST, adj. Farthest off, 


OURNOWNE, «. Afternoon. 

In a dern woode thai stellit thaini full law ; 

Set Bkouriouris furth the coutr^ to aspye : 

Be aue our nowne thre for rydariH went bye. 

Wallace, iv. 432, MS. 
A.-S. ofer non, pomcridianus, after noon ; Somnev. 


To OURLAY, V. a. 1. To belabour, to drub, 
to beat severely, Aberd. 

The term seems to have been originally implied to a 

S n laid flat under his antagonist ; Tout, ouer- 
•en, superponere. 

[2. To heap clothes over one ; hence, to suffo- 
cate, to smother ; same as E. overlay, S.] 

OURLAY, OwRELAY, s. 1. A kind of hem, 
in which one part of the cloth is folded, or 
laid over the other, S. 

2. A cravat, S. It formerly signified a neck- 
cloth worn by men, which hung down before, 
and was tied behind. 

He falds his owrday down his breast with care, 

And few gangs trigger to the kirk or fair. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 76. 

** Haste home, in good sooth ! haste home, and lose 
the best chance of getting a new rokelay and oici'clay 
that 1 have had these ten years ?” The Pirate, i. 183. 
Fr. ourUt, id., ourl-er, to4iem. 

To OuRLAY, V. a. To sew in this manner, S. 


OuRLEAT, O’erleet, J. Something that 
w lamped, laid, or folded over another thing; 


To OURPUT, u. a. To recover from, to 

f et the better of ; applied to disease or evil, 

iOtll. 

OUR QUHARE, advo V. Quhare, and 
Alquhare. 

[OUR-RAID, pret. Over-rode, rode over, 
Barbour, ix. 513.] 

OURRAD, read Our-rad. Too hasty, rash. 

To byd our Kinjsr castellys I wald wo had ; 

Cast we douii all, we myclit be doniyt our rad. 

Pyctllace, vii. 626, MS. 

A.-S. o/er, niinis, and hraed, celer, velox ; to hraede, 
praecepH. Hraede has sometimes this sense by itself. 

Early editors, not understanding the expression, 
have substituted a solecism used by the vulgar in mo- 
dern times, too had. 

To OURRID, OuRRiPR, V. a. To traverse, 
ride over ; pret. ourraid. 

Bot Schyr Eduuard, his brodyr, then 
Wes in Galloway, woill ner him by, 

With him ano othyr cumpany. 

That held the strentlus on the land. 

For thai durst noclit ycit tak on hand 
Till our rid the land planly. 

Barbour, v. 471, MS. 

A.-S. offT'ryd-an, cquo aut curru transire, to ride 
over ; Somner. 


[OURLIAN, OuRLTiN, 8. At the ourlyin, 
ready to lie or fall down through fatigue, 

S.] 


OURLORD, OuBE-LABD, 8. An over-lord, 
a superior. 

Pull sutaUly he chaigit thaim in bandoune, 

As thar our lord, till hald of him the toun, • 
‘-^Byschope Robert, in his tyme full worthl, 

Off Glaskow lord, he said, that we deny 
Ony our lord^ bot the gret God abuff. 

Wallace, i. 64. 67, MS. 
^ate is nane dedlyke Kyng wyth crowne, 

That ours4ard til oure liyng sold be 
In-til superyoryU. 

__ Wynloxon, viii. 6. 75. 

V. Laibd. 


OIJR-LOUP, OuBLOP, 8 . An occasional 
^spass of cattle on a neighbouring pas- 


VOL. III. 


OUR-RrCHT, OuRYCHT, adv. Awry. 

Schir John Sinclair begowthe to dance, 

For he wes new cum out of France. 

For ony thing that he do mycht, 

His ay I’utt yoid ay ourycht, 

And to the tothcr would not gree. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poeins, p. 94. 
As signifying, beyond what is right or proper ; 
Fland. over^recht, praeposterus, praetor rectum ; 
Kilian. 

[To OUR-SAILE, v, a. To sail across, Bar- 
bour, iii, 686.] 

OURSHOT, O’ersiiot, s. The overplu.s, 
result, remainder, S. ; synon. Overcome. • 

Su.-O. oefioerskott, residuum, vel quod numerum 
deflnitum tiansgreditur ; from oe/wer, over, and skiut-a, 
trudere. V. Ihre, vo. Skiuta, trudere, sense 3. 

[OURSTRAK, pret. Struck at. Barbour, v. 
630.] 

D3 
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To OURSYLE, OuEKSYLB, Oversilb, v. a. 
1, To cover, to conceal. 

Tifliphone that ftirioua monstouro wilde 
In bludy cape reuestlt and ouer syUU^ 

Sittis kepand but slepe bayth nyclit and day 
That 8ory entre and this pordio alway. ^ 

Doug, 40. 

Yea, rather righteous ITeav'n let firy blast, 

Light on my head that thou on Sodom cast, 

Ere I my malice cloke or overaile^ 

In giving Imc such a counsell vile. 

Hudao7i*8 Judith, p. 10. 

V. SiLE. 

2. This word has also been rendered to be- 
guile, to circumvent, 

I have not met with any satisfying proof of its 
being used in this sense. This, however, may be from 
oversight. If really thus used, it should perhaps be 
viewea as radically different, and be deduced from 
A.-S. o/er, and isyll^an, to purchase. 

[To OURTA, OUERTAE, OURTAK, V. a. To 
overtake, overspread, Barbour, hi. 97, xi. 
125; to advance, viii. 190: pret. ourtuky 
])art. pa. ourtane^ 

O u RTANE, part pa. Overtaken; used metaph. 
to denote that one is overtaken by justice, 
or brought to trial by an assize for a crime. 

Schir Gilbert Maleherbe, and Logy, 

And Richard Brouno, tliir Ihre planly 

War with a syis than ouertane; $ 

I'harfor thai drawyn war ilkane, 

And hangyt, and nedyt tharto ; 

As men hod dsmyt thaim for to do. 

Barbour t xix. 56, MS. 

To tah one in our, is still a vulgar phrase, signifying 
to call one to account, to bring one to a trial, to bring 
to the bar, S. 

OURTHORT, OuRTHwouT, Owrtiiort, 
OUERTIIWERT, OURTHOURTH, OUER- 

TiiOKTOURE, prep. Athwart, across ; 

overihwarty E. athorty S, ourteVy Dumfr. 
Lying ouriei\ lying in an oblique positipn ; 
a corr. of ouerthortore. 

A loklato bar was drawyn ourthourth the dur. 

Wallace, is, m,m. 
nie Scottis men held the tothir way ; 

Syne oivrthort to that way held thal 

Wyntown, vill. 81, 60. 

Rycht ouer ihweri the chamber was there drawe 
A trevesse thin and quhlte, all of plesance. 

king*s Quair, lit 9. 
Foryettis he not Eurialus Ittf perfay. 

Rot kest him euin ouerthortoure Salius way. 

Doug. Virgil, 138, 46. 

A.'S. ihwyrte signifies obliquely, transversely, from 
tkiraor, thwar, perverse, distorted $ Belg. dweere, id., 
whence overdwars, ovtrdxceere, athwart, cross. The 
S. word, however, in all its ancient forms, has most 
atHuity to the Sw,, being merely twert oefwer, id. in- 
verted. Ouei'thortoure is redundant ; the prep, being 
used both in the beginning and end of toe word, q. 
oefwer twert oefwer, V. Tuortour. ^ 

[OuRTiiwoRT, Ourthwart, adv. Over- 
thwart, across, Barbour, viii. 172; ouer- 
thwarty Chaucer.] 


OURTILL, prep. Above, or beyond. 

He lies 80 weill done me obey, 

OurtiU all thing thairfoir I pray 
That nevir dolour mak him dram. 

. DunJbar, MavtUmd Poem, p. 98. 

It seems formed, although awkwardly, from A.-S. 
ofer, above, and tUl, to. 

[OUR-TUK, OUBRTUIK, pret. Overtook, 
reached ; also, spread over, occupied, Bar- 
bour, ii. 381, xii. 439. V. Ourta.] 

[OURTUMMYLIT,jpr«f. Upset, overturned, 
ibid., xvi. 643.] 

OURTURN, 8. Ourtum of a sangy that part 
of it which is repeated, or sung in chorus, S. 

To OUR-TYRVE, Owr-tyrwb, v. a. To 
turn upside down. 

ll^iproVyd scho suld noucht bo for-thi 
Of falshede, or of trychery, 

For til owrtyrwe that is abowe.— — 

Hot qwhen thai trayst hyr all thair beat, 

All tnat is gywyn m that Lady, 

Scho owrtyrwys it suddanly. 

Wyntoton, viii. 40. 89. 46. 

“Isl. tyrv-a, overwhelm; so we say now, topsy^ 
tuTvyf* Gl. 

OUR-WEEKIT, O’er-weekit, part. adj. 

.1. Jlle, who has staid in. a place longer than 
- was intended, is said to have our-weekit 
himself, especially if he has not returned in 
the same week in which he went, Teviotd. 

2. Butcher meat, too long kept in the market, 
is called our-weekit meaty and sold at a 
lower price, ibid. 

This word is viewed as formed from over and week, 
q. passing the limits of one week. 

To OURWEILL, v. a. To exceed, to go be- 
yond. 

Abbotis by rewll, and lordis but ressone, 

Sic aenyeoris tymis ourweill tliis sessone, 

Vpouu thair vyce war laM to walk. 

Evergreen, il 187. 

It is printed owerweil, Sibb. has taken an undue 
liberty with this passage. Not understanding the 
term ourweill, he has thus altered the line ; 

Sic senyeoris tymee our loeiU this sessone. 

Chrim. $. P., iii. 161. 

I have given it according to the Bannatyne MS., 
which, if my memory does not deceive me, he also 
consulted. Our term seems to be from A.-S. ofer-wyll-^ 
an, superfluere, ebullire, effervesoere, (**to boyleovar,** 
Somu.), used figuratively. V. Abbot of Vnbbssone. 

OUR WOMAN, 8. A female chosen to give 
the casting voice in a cause in „ which 
arbiters maybe equally. divided. V. Od- 

WOMAN. 

^,Thi8 term is used only by old people. 

OURWOKD, OwBWOBD, Owkbwobd, «• 
1. Any word frequently repeated, in con- 
versation or otherwise, §. 
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Her ee& see bonid blue betray, 
How she repays my passion ; 
Bnt prudence is ner &erword ay, 
8be talks of rank and fashion. 


2 . 


Bums, Iv. 80. 


“ Fully, completely.” GI. Wynt. 

He wantyd na mare than a schowt, 

For til liawe made liyni brayne-wode (y\ot, 

Wyntovm^ viil 17. 

He also uses all owte. 


2. The burdpn (of a song), the words which 
are frequently repeated. 

Ay is the oumoord of the gest, 

Gw thame the pelf to part amane thame. 

Duinhar^ Maitland PoeniSt p. 104. 

The starling flew to his mother’s window stane, 

It whistled and it sang ; 

And aye the ovser word of the tune 
Was — ** Johuie tarries lang.” 

Minstrelsy Border^ i. 80. 

OUSE, OwsB, «. An ox, Banffs., Aberd., 
Meams. 

•--Seldom hae I felt the loss 

O’ gloyd or cow, ouse^ goat or yowe. 

Taylors A p. 42. 

'* To a wan gaun to fell an mse wha bad drawn in 
his plough wony a year. 

0 man, thou sure ungratefu’ art — 

Gin your hard heart can fell that ouse, 

A harmless beast, and bom for toil.” 

Ihid,^ p. 82. 

This nearly resembles the most ancient form of the 
word ; Moes.*G. auAs, Alem. oAso, osse, Belg. osse. 

OusEN, OwsEN, f. pi. Oxen, S. A. Bor., 

He has ^wd in his coffers, he has owsm and kiiie, 

And ae bonie lassie, his darling and mine. 

BumSf iv. 25. 

MoeiL-G. atdisne, id. au?ia, bos* 

Oussen-Bow, 8. A piece of curved wood put 
round the necks of oxen, as a sort of col- 
lar, to which the draught is fixed; now 
rarely used, Teviotd. 

Teut. boghe, arcus ; from the form. 

Ousen-Milk, s. Sowensj or flummery not 
boiled ; used in various parts of S. by the 
common people, instead of milk, along with 
their pottage ; Dumfr. 

This designation is of the ludicrous kind ; q. the milk 
of oxen, because they give none ; this being used only 
u a substitute for mii, when nothing better can be 
had. 

Owssen-Staw, 8. The ox-stall, S. 

8he sought it in the cnossenrstaw, &c. 

Herd's Coll, 


SeveryuH sone ho wes but dowte, 
Bot he wes wore than lio all owte, 

V. All out. 


IhUL, V. 8. 172. 


H. To Gae out, to appear in arms, to rise in 
rebellion, S. V. Uae out. 

To Out, Owt, v, a, 1. To tell or divulge a 
secret, Ettr. For. 

The V, as thus used, does not correspond with A.-S. 
\d-ian, which merely signifies to elect. But it is 
strictly analogous to Teut. wUer, eloqui, enuntinre, 
publicaro, given by Kilian as synou. with E. utter. 


2. To lay out, to expend ; or, to find vent fui*. 

But alas ! I can scarce get leave to ware my love 
on him : I can find no ways to out my heart upon 
Christ ; and my love, that I with my soul bestow on 
him, is like to die in my hand.” Rutherford’s Lett. 
P. 1. ep. 135. 

Isl. yt-a is nearly allied in sense, as signifying to 
cheapen ; licoor, G. Aiulr. Its proper sense, I suspect, 
is to vend. Both it and our v. are from the prep, vt, 
out, q. to make a commodity find its way without. 
Hence, 


3, As a r. n., to issue, to go forth. 

In sundre with that dusche it brak. 

The men than tnot in full gert hy. 

Barbour, xvii. G99, MS. 

Formed obliquely from A. *8. ut-ian, cxpellcrc, E. to 
out, 

Out-About, adi, OxtUabout warh^ work done 
out of doors, S. 

“An’ though she canna just bear to do out-ahouf 
wark wi’ the lave o’ the lassies, yet she’s very diligent 
at her wheel.” Gleiifergus, ii. 155. 

Out-About, adv. Abroad, out of doors, in 
the open, S. 

But ae night a.s I’m spying ont-ahout, 

With heart unsettled aye, ye neediia doubt, 

Wha coming gatewards to me do I 

But this snell lass, tJiat came the day with mo ? 

Jioss's Udemre, p. 88. 

OUT-Br, adj. 1. Opposed to that which is 
domestic; as, oui-iy wark,’^ tlie work 
that is carried on out of doors ; applied es- 
pecially to agricultural labour, S. 


OUSEL, 8 . V. Ouzel. 

OUSTER, 8 . The arm-pit, Eenfrews. ; corr. 
from OxTBE, q. v. 

^ OUT, Owt, prqt?. This is used in a sense 
nearly the same with E. along. Out the 
road,^^ along the road, S. B. 

Out, OwT, odr. [1. Out, outside, without; 
m certain games means out of the game, 
caught, stopped, &c., S.] 


2. Remote or sequestered. Thus it is applied 
to those parts of a farm that are more 
remote from the steading, S. 

“ Harry and I hae been to gather what was on the 
out-bye land, and there’s scarce a cloot left.” Talcs of 
my Landlord, i. 195. 

Out-Bye, adv. 1. Abroad, without, not in 
the house, S. 

“ A' gangs wrang when the Master’s out bye ; but 
ril take care o’ your cattle mysell.” Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, i. 178. 
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2. Out from, at some distance, S. 

She mot my lad hauf cates and mair I trow, 

And gar'd ner lips on his gee sic a smack, 

That well ovt-hy ye wad have heard the crack. 

Ross' 8 Udenore, p. 108. 

“And div ye think — that my man and my sons are 
to ^ae to the sea in weather like yestreen and the day 
— SIC a sea as it’s yet outbye — and get naething for 
their fish, and be misca’d into the bargain?” Anti- 
quary, i. 252. 

“ The very pick-maws and solan-geese out by yonder 
at the Bass hae ten times their sense.” Bride of 
Lammermoor, ii. 283. 

Perhaps from A.-S. ut^ ex, extra, and by, juxta; as 
the term implies that one, although not immediately at 
hand, is not far distant. 

[Out-On, adv. Thereafter, by-and-bye, 
ShetL] 

Out-An’-Out, adv. Completely, entirely; 
as, “He drank the glass “He’s 

out^aTL^out a perfect squoef,” Clydes. 

[Out-And-XJnder, a. and adj. Applied to 
one who looks after his own interest, irre- 
spective of others, Shell.] 

[Outavid, adj. and adv. Applied to a person 
who shuns the company of others ; out of 
the way, Shetl.] 

Outing, s. A vent for commodities. 

“ My peace is, that Christ may find sale and outing 
of his wares in the lik,0 of me, 1 mean, for saving 
grace.” Ibid., ep. 178. 

[OUTANE, prep^ Except, besides, Barbour, 
V. 342 ; other forms are outaken^ outakhiy 
ouiahjn. V. upder Out-Tak.] 

[OUT- AY, inUrj. Implies strong affirma- 
tion, S.] 

OUT-BEARING, part. adj. Blustering, 
bullying, Aberd. 

OUT-BLAWING, Denunciation of a 
rebel. v. ' 

“Incontinent efter tbo Schir George A 

Schir William tuke away BiejMr Johne Fosteris gudis, 
that is to say schepe A >|iolt.” Addic. of Scottis 
Corniklis, p. 5, 6 . v . To Blaw out on one. 

To OUT-BRADE, v. a. To draw out; also, 
as V. n.y to start out. V. Brade. 

OUTBREAK, OuTBREAKiN, Outbreaking, 
8. 1. An eruption on the skin, S. . 

2. Used in a moral sense, to denote the trans- 
• gression of the law of God, S. 

“ If I could keep good quarters in time to come with 
Christ, I would fear nothing ; but oh ! oh ! I complain 
of my woful outbreakinga,** Rutherford’s Lett., r. i,, 
ep. 162. 

It is generally applied to open sins, and those es- 
pecially of a more gross kind. 


Out-Breaker, 8 . An bpen transgressor of 
the law. 

“Some slight loons, followers of the Clanohattin, 
were execute ; but the principal oMreakera and male- 
factors were spared and never troubled.” Spalding’s 
Troubles, i. 66. ^ 

Teut. wihreh-ent Dan. udbrekk*€, erumpere ; whence 
udbrekningt the breaking out. 

To OUTBULLER, v. n. To gush out with 
a gurgling noise, S. 

The blade, ouibtiUerand on the nakit sword, 

Hir handis forth sprent. 

Doug, VWgily 123, 28. 

V. Buller. 

OUTCA’, 8. 1. A place convenient for 

pasture, to which cattle are cawd or driven 
OMf, Dumfr. ; A small inclosnre to drive 
housed cattle a while of the day to Gall, 
Encydt^ 

2. “ A wedding feast given by a master to a 
favourite servant.” Ibid. 

OUTCAST, 8. A quarrel, a contention, S. 

“ I tremble at the remembrance of a new out-cast 
betwixt him and me ; and I have cause, when I consider 
what sick and sad days I have had for his absence.” 
Rutherford’s Lett., P. i., ep. 162. 

OUTCOME, OuTEcoMB, Outoum, «. 1. 

. Egress, the act of coming out. 

And we sail ner enbuschyt be, , 

Quhar we thar outecome may se. 

harbour^ iv. 361, MS. 

2. Termination, issue, S. 

And for the outcome o’ the story, 

Just leave it to your ni’bour tory. 

R. QaXloway'a PoemSt p. 13. 

3. Increase, product, S. 

Belg. uytkomat is used in all these senses ; a coming 
forth, exit ; event, issue ; product ; uytkomen, to come 
out. 

4. That season in which the day begins to 

lengthen. * 

Yet, quoth this beast, with heavy chear, 

I pray you, Duncan thole me here, 

Until tne oiUcum of the year. 

And then if I grow better, 

I shall remove, I you assure, 

Tho’ I were nere so Aveak and poer, 

And seek my meat in Curry moor, 

As fast as I can swatter. 

Mare of Collingtoun, Wat$on*8 OoU., i 48. 

Out-Coming, OuT-CoMMYNG,.. 1. Egre8s,S. 

“ He^re, the leader is the beest of the bottomlesse 
it, which was opened for his outcommingp as were the 
eauens for the others, and his hosts are aU earthly.” 
Forbes on the Revelation, p. 207. 

2. Publication. 

“ Whatsoever might have been done at the first wt- 
comming thereof, yet now when it was stale, and the 
author departed this life, any p^cttlar answer should 
a^pearo vntimous.” Forbes^ Defence^ Ded. A. 3. a. 

qUT-DIGHTINGS, «. pi. The refuse of 
'grain, Boxb.; s}rnon. with Dightings. V. 
Dicht, V. 
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OUTDBAUOHT, «.* Synon. with Extract. 

my lord gonemour in faice of parliament 
grantit that he geve express commando to nim to gif 
fnrth the extraete and outdrawM of all proces of for- 
laltotu^ Conoeming the erle of Anguiss/’ Acts 
Mary, 1542, Ed. 1814, p. 415. 

<*The extract or outdraucht of the ohekkar rollis of 
ane Sohirefs oompt, maid in the ohekkar, —makis 
sufficient faith.” A. 1547, Balfour’s Pract.,- p. 368. 

A.-l^ extrahere, educere; TetH. wt- 

draeg^en, effere. 

OUTFALL, Outfa’, s. 1. A quarrel, a 
contention, S. outcast, synon. 

'*The feuds at that tyme betwixt the familys of 
Gordons and Forbes wer not extinguished, therfor 
they rysed a cry, as if it hade been upon some outfall 
among these people, crying Help a Gordon^ a OordoUf 
which is the gathering word of the friends of that 
familie.” Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, p. 330. A|^eud. 

2. A sally. ' - 

**The first night, the Major made an out-fall^ where 
having bravely showen their courage, and resolution, 
returned againe without great losse. ’ ’ Monro’s Exped. , 

p. 11. 

[3. The ebb-tide, Shotl. Isl. utfall^ id.] 

Teut. wtvall signifies a hostile excursion, a sally ; 
Sw. utfall, id. To fall out^ £. to quarrel. 

OVtfallik, Outfalling, 8. The same with 
Outfall. * 

** Private men’s outfaWnga and broils are questioned 
as {Rational quarrels.” Spalding, i. 188. 

OUTFANGTHIEF, 1. A right, be- 
longing to a feudal lord, to try a thief who 
is his own vassal, although taken with the 
fang^ within the jurisdiction of another. 


2. Extended to the person thus taken. 

** is ane forain thiefe, quha ciimis fra 

an vther man’s .lande or jurisdiction, and is taken and 
apprehended within the lands perteinand to him quha 
is mfeft with the like liberty.” Skene Verb. Sign. vo. 
Iifamgthtfe. 

This can only be viewed as a secondary and im> 
proper sense of the word. V. Infanothefe. 

OUTFIELD, adj. and s. A term applied to 
arable land, which is not manured, but 
cropped till it is worn out, so as to be unfit 
for bearing corn for some years, S. V. 
Infield. 

OUTFIT, 8. 1. The act of fitting out,, applied 
indiscriminately to persons and things, S. 

2. The expense of fitting out, S. 
OTJTFORNE, pret. v. 

0 ^ppy star at evening and at mome, 

^hius bright aspect my maistres first ouifome I 
0 happy oredle, and 0 nappy hand, . ^ 

Quhicn rockit her the hour that scho wes borne ! ' 

* MonUgomeryt M8, Chron, S. P,, iii. 494. 

t ^ signify brought forth, or caused to come 

forth ; from A.-S. utfaer-an, egredi, exire, used oh- 
uquoly. ^ TAu vtfore ; tu egressus est. 


OUTFORTII, adv. Apparently, hence- 
forth, in continuation, onwards. 

‘‘And forthir out forth that the said princesse had 
full declaracione and varry witting oi trouth and 
leauto that was and is in the forsaid Schir Alexander 
[of Leuingston] and all the vthir porsonis for-writtiii,” 
&c. Pari. Ja. II., A. 1439, Acts. Ed. 1814, p. 94. 

[OUT-FOUL, Out-Fowl, «. Wikl-fowl, 
Shetl.] 

OUTGAIN, 8. The entertainment given to 
a bride in her father’s or master’s house, 
before she sets out to that of the bride- 
groom, S. 

OuTQAiNf, part. adj. Removing; as, ‘Hhe 
outgain tenant,” he who leaves a farm or 
house, S. 

OUTGAIT, OuTOATE, 8. 1. A way for 

egress ; used in a literal sense. 

Baith here and tliare sone vmhoset hauo thay 
The outgatis all, they snld not wyn away. 

Doug. Virgil, 289, SO. j 

2. A way of delivcnince or escape ; used with 
respect to adversity or difficulty of any 
kind. 

“ Ho falleth in the hands of ane terrible pest : and 
death is so present to him, that he sooth no outgait,** 
Bruce’s Eleven Serm., Sign. F. 6, b. 

— “It bringis contempt to our Soveraine Lordis 
authoritie, and castis the parties, havand their causes 
in proces —in great doubt, quhen they findo not ane 
out-gait, to have thoir causes decided quliair they are 
intented.” Acts Ja. VI., 1579, c. 92, Murray. 

[3. Means or method of disposing of goods ; 
demand, market ; as, “ There’s aye a ready 
out-gait for a’ the claith I can mak,” 
Clydes.] 

4. Ostentatious display, visiting, holidaying, 
Ayrs. 

‘* Slie’s a fine Icddy — ms^bc a wee that dressy and 
fond o’ outgait." Sir A. "Wylie, i. 2.'59. 

**Owte^gate, Exitus.” Prompt. Parv. 

OUTGANE, part, pa. El.apsod, expired, S. 

“It is ordanit, that na hors be sauld out of the 
rcalme, nuhill at the leist thay be thre ycir auld out- 
gane, viider the pane of csclicit of thame to the king.” 
Acts J a. I., 1424, c.. 34, Edit. l/)66. 

A.-S. ut-gan signifies exire, egredi. Teut. wt-gaen, 
however, occurs precisely in the sense of our term ; 
desinerc, finiri. 

OUTGANGING, ». Tlie act of going out 
of doors, S. 

“‘Is Peggy no QOme back?* said the miller; ‘I 
diniia like outganginga at night. If it’s ony decent 
acquaintance, Peggy kens she s welcome to bring them 
in.’” Petticoat Tales, i. 208. 

OUTGIE, s. Expenditure, S.; synon. Out- 
lay. 

Teut. wtgheue, expensae, expensum. 
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OUTGOING, part pr. Removing; used 
in the same sense with Outgaln^ which is 
the proper form. 

** All matters in dispute should be settled, not be- 
tween the outgoinu and incoming tenant, but between 
the fanner and the proprietor.” Agr. Surv. £. Loth. 

p. 62. 

OUT-HAUAR, OuT-HAUER, e. One who 
carries or exports goods from a country. 

**That of ilk pundis worth of wollin claith had out 
of the realme, the King sail haue of the ouUhauar for 
custume ii. s.” Acts Ja. 1., 1424, o. 44, Edit. 1566. 
Oul-fiaver, Skene. V. Have. 

OUTHERANS, ada. Either, Lanarks. V. 

Othir. 

OUTHERY, adj. A term applied to cattle, 
when from their leanness, roughness of 
skin, and length of hair, it appears that 
they are not in a thriving state, Berwicks. 

OUTHIR, conj. Either. V. Othir. 

OUTHORNE, 8. 1. The horn blown for 

summoning the lieges to attend the king in 
feir of were. * 

** That all maner of men, that has land or gtidis, be 
redd^ horsit and geirit, and efter the faculte of his 
londiB and gudis, for the defence of the realme, at the 
commandenient of the Kingis letters bo bailis or 
outhornis,'' Acts Ja. II.) 1456, c. 62, Edit. 1566, c. 
67) Murray. 

Perhaps the blowitiff of a horn, by a post who 
carries the mail, is to oe viewed as a relique of this 
ancient custom. < 


2. Tlie horn blown by the king’s mair or 
messenger, to summon the lieges to assist 
in pui’suing a fugitive. 

“Gif it happi^ the Schiref to jpersew fugitouris 
with the Kingis Home as is foirsaid, and the coun* 
trie ryse not in his supporte, thay all or parte her- 
and the Kingis Home, or beand wamit be the Mains, 
and followis not the — ilk gentilman sail pay 

to the King vnforgeuiii xl, s. and ilk y^an xx. s.” 
Acts Ja. 1.) 1426, c. 1Q9, Edit. 1566, c* 98, Edit. 
Murray. 

3. Tlie “ horn of a sentinel or watchman to 
sound alarm,” Gl. Sibb, 


Fra I l>e semblit on my felt, 

Tlie mihome is (^de. 

Thay rais me all with ane rout. 

And chasis me the toun about ; 

And cryis all with ane schout, 

“ 0 tray tor full tryde 1” 

Mwitand PoernSj p. 198. 


i.e., the alarm is sounded ; unless there be an allusion 
to the practice of proclaiming § inan to be a rebelt and 
making him an outlaw, by putting him to the hom, 
V. Horn. 

I can scarcely view the coincidence between this 
term and the C. B. name for a trumpet as merely ac- 
cidental. This is udgom; w^hich O^wen resolves in- 
to udt high, loud, shrill, and com, a hom. It is also 
written utgom ; uth being expl, “ extended or out.** 
Lhuyd writes ytgom. 


OUTHOUNOEB, ». *An inciter, one who 
sets another on to some.piece of business. 

“ It is vehemently suspected that the Gordons were 
the outhounders of these highlandmen, of vei^ malice 
against Frendraught for the fire aforesaid.^’ (pudding, 
i. 32. V. HoUNDEE-OtJT. 

OUTHOUSE, «. An office-house of any 
kind, attached to a dwelling house ; as a. 
stable, cow-house, cellar, &c., S. Sw. utkus, 
id. 

Su.-G. uthm, bovile, gx^arium, Ac., quae separatim 
et aliquo intervallo ab ipsis aedibus coudi solent ; Ihre. 

OUTING, Outin’, 8. 1. The act of going 
abroad ; a pretence for leaving the house ; 
as,^ She’s an idle quean, sWll do any 
tliang fo^ an outing;” JLoth. 

2. A coll^&ction of people, of different sexes, 
met for amusement, Clydes. 

OUTISH, adj. Beauish, shewv ; and at the 
same time fond of going to places of public 
amusement, Clydes.; from Outy adv. q. 

wishing to shew one’s self abroad.” Y. 
Outtie. 

To OUTLABOUR, v. a. To exhaust by too 

. ’much tillage, Aberd. 

OUT-LAIK, Out-lack, 8. ^‘The stiper- 
abundant quantity in weight or measure ;” 
Gl. Sibb. 

OUTLAK, prep. Prob., an err. for Out'-tak, 
except. 

Reutb have I none, ovtlah fortoun and chance, 

That mane I ay persew both day and nicht. 

King Barit Ml. f>% 

Left by Mr. Pinkerton as not understood. But if 
not an error of some copyist for out-tak, except, it 
may be synon. ; from out and lackt or Belg. uyt and 
lachen. There seems to have been an old redundant 
word of this formation, especially as inlaih is still com- 
monly used both as a v. and «. V. next word. 

This agrees with the rest of the passage. “ I have 
no sorrow, or cause for repentance, except what may 
arise from the common accidents of life.” For riuth 
here does not signify compassion. 

OUTLAN, OuTLiN, 8. An alien ; as, “ She 
treats him like an outlan;” or, *‘He’s used 
like a mere outlan about the house Aug. 
Outlmy Fife. 

Blyid Jamie, a youdlin like a fir in its blossom, 

Sair Babbit his tongue, a tear fill’d his ee, 

Ane mUlin tae what was ay wringing his bosom) 

Till Jenny’s wee flittin' gaed down the greeqjiee. 

MS. Pom. 

Evidently from the same origin with 0. E. ouUofidiehf 
Isl. vUend-r, peregrinus, Su.-G. uUaenningt Dan. ua- 
Igmdingt id. ; from ut, extra, and kincf, terra. 

[OuTLANS, Outlets, Ouixins,*. Liberty 
' to go in and ont at will, freedom ; hence, 
holidaying, recreation, Ayrs. V. OPTING-] 
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OirnjAY , ». Expenditure, S. 

is one wliiolf accumalates yearly in value, 
tvithont an yearly mtlay of expence.*’ P. Duukeld, 
Fertha. Statist. Aco., xx. 437. 

**Some gentlemen— 1 was ass enough to be one — 
took small shares in the concern, and Sir Arthur him- 
self made great outlay.^' Antiouary, i. 291. 

Sw. utlayg*€b, to expend ; whence utlagat tax | ut^ 
^ lagor, expenditure. 

^Outlaid, Outi^ayep, parU pa. Expended, 
given out of the purse, S, 

** In building farm-houses, it is the prevailing prac- 
tice that the proprietor pays all the ouUayed money for 
materials ana wages of workmen $ the tenant perform- 
ing the carriages, and becoming bound to uphold the 
houses during his taok»” Agr. ourv. Peeb., p. 38. V. 
Outlay. 

OUTLER, 8. An animal that is not housed 
in winter, S.; Gl. Sibb. 

** Outiers, cattle which are wintered ih^ the fields 
Gall. Encyol. 

OuTLER, adj. Not housed ; a terra applied 
to cattle which lie without daring winter, S. 

The deil, or else au outler quey 
Gat up an* gae a croon. 

Bn/niSf iii. 137. 

OUTLETTING, $. Emanation ; applied to 
•the operations of divine grace, S. 

** Here is a great wonder, that ever such an nnsu^it- 
able generation should have so mariy precious out 
lettinga of the Lord towariis them.” King’s Serm., p. 
30. V. Society Contendings. 

OUTLOOK^ 8. A prospect, the view that 
a person has before him ; as, ‘‘ I hao but a 
dark outlook for this warld,” S.; synon. 
To-look^ To-luik^ q. v, 

Mr. Todd has inserted this word in Johns. Diction- 
ary ; but in another sense, as denoting ** vigilance, 
foresight.” The word is analogous to Belg. nyt-ziyt, 
and Sw. id., q. ouiaighU 

OUTLORDSOHIP, 8. A property or 
superiority of lauds lying without the juris- 
diction of a borough, 

** And als that na indwellar within burgh purches 
ony otUlorddcMp or maisterschip to landwart, to rout 
nor ryde, to play at bar, or ony vtherway in the op- 
presaioun of ms neichtbour,” &c. Acts Ja. VL, 1491, 
0. 57, Ed. 1566. 

OUTLY, arf». Fully, S. B. 

But three haill days were otUljf^come and gaen, 

E’er he the task cou’d manage him alane. 

Ro8s* 8 Jlelenore, p. 43. 

OUTLY, 8. The outly of money ^ is a phrase 
respecting the time that money lies out of 
the hands of the owner, either in trade or 
at interest, 8. 

OuTLYEB, OuTLAiB, 8. A stone not 
taken fjpom a quarry, but lying out in the 
field in a detached state, S. 

TeuA wt^Ugghfft is used in a sense somewhat analp- 
goos. It denotes a stationary ship, one fixed to a 
pmrtsoular place for watching the enemy, as opposed to 
fi^ose wbi(m lie in a harbour. 


OUTMAIST, OuTMEST, adj. Outermost, 
Aberd. Reg. 

OUT ON, adv. Ilerenfter, by and by, Shetl. 
OUT-OUR, OuT-owuE, ado. 1, Over, 
across, S. from out and oioevy over. 

And thai had, on tho tothjT party, 

15annok burno, that aua cumbyrsuin was, 

For slyk and (Icpnus for to pas. 

That thar mycht nano out our it rid. 

JiarbouTf xiii. 353, MS. 

2. Out from any place; Stand outour^ stand 
back, S. 

“ To stand mitowcrf to stand completely without the 
inclosure, house,” &c. Kdin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 327. 

G. Andr. renders Isl. ut yfer^ ultra, extra, ext^orsum, 
foras ; Lex., p. 259. 

3. Quite over ; as, to fling a stane, outower 
the waw,” S. Eclin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 327. 

OUTOUTH, prep. Out from. V. OuT- 

WITH. 

OUTPASSAGE, Ouppassing, s. Outgate. 

*'Scingall his sliebtis intercludit, hot ony outpasaay ft 
he tiikc purpois to invatd tho Romanis with ox)cn 
weris.” Rellend. T. Liv., p. 114. 

OUTPASSING, s. Exit, exportation. 

‘ Aneat tho inbringing of bulyeoune, — and of the 
outpaaainy tliairof of the rcalino, and tho statutis and 
actis maid tiiarupounc of bofoir be kepit.” Acts Ja. 

» IV., 1490, Ed. 1814, p. 238. 

To OUT-PUT, V. a. 1. To eject, to throw out 
of any place or oflice. 

“ToimputA outjnUe the tenentis.” Aberd. Reg., 
A. 1563, V. 25. 

** It salbo lesum to the said Mr. cunyieour to imputt 
and outputt forgearis, prenttaris,” Ac. Acts Ja. Vl., 
1593. V. Imput, V. 

“They go on, they middle with tho Cinque Ports, 
in put and out put governors at their pleasure, duo only 
to his majesty before.” Spalding, ii. 5. 

2. To provide, make up. A term used to de- 
note the providing of soldiers by particular 
persons or districts. 

“Thesaids out-p\Utera bo obliged to make vp 
their number, by out-putting of men in their places.” 
Acts Cha. I., Ell. 1814, vi. 98. 

— “ They shall be obliged to make up their number 
by outputting of men in their places, suifioiently pro- 
vided in arms and other necessaries, upon their own 
expellees.” Spalding, i. 274. 

[Out-put, s. Amount or quantity of work, 
or of material put out in a given time ; a 
term used by miners, Clydes.] 

OuTPUTTER, Outputt A u, s. 1. One^ wlio 
sends out or supplies : used iii relation to 
armed men. 

“If it shall come to knowlctlge who hath or shall 
outrigg soldiers, liorse or foot, tliat those outrigged by 
them are disbanded or fled frao their colours, the said 
outputters or them shall be obliged to search for and 
apprehend the saids fugitives through the haill bounds 
of the presbytery where they dwell, or put them from 
their bounds.” Id. ibid. 
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2 . One who passes or gives out counterfeit 
coin. 

**Bot the personis quhatBumeuir, with quhome thay 
salbe found tharefter vnmarkit, salbe persewit and 
pvnissit as wilfull outjmttafis and chan^aris of fals and 
corrupt money.** Acts Ja. VI., 1574, Ed. 1814, p. 93. 

3. All instigator, or perhaps an employer. 

“Sir Robert Gordon — wes blamed by the Earle of 
Catteynes for this accidental! slaughter, as an outputter 
of the rest to that effect.’* Gordon’s Hist., Earls of 
Sutherl., p. 317. 

Outputting, s. 1. Thcactof ejecting another 
from possession of any place or property. 

*‘The lordis decrettis— that Johnne Demster of* 
Carraldstone—did wrong in the executiouno & out- 
putting of Johnne Guthre, burgee of Brechin, out of 
the* tack A moling of the laudis of Petpowokis, with 
the pertineutis, hand in the lordschip of Brechin.” 
Act. Audit., A. 1494, p. 194. 

2 . The act of passing ; also used in regard to 
counterfeit money. 

“That the said Thomas Roresoune— -has committit 
— treassoune — in hie — forgeing--of our souerano lordis 
money, — and for his treasonable outputting thairof 
amongis our souerane lordis liegis,” Ac. Acts Ja. VI., 
1581, Ed. 1814, p. 206. 

OUTQUENT, part pa. Extinguished, spent. 

Like as the paciont has lieto of ouer ^ite fora, 

And in youna babhyis warnmes insufficient, 

And to aget failyeis, and is out qumt, 

Doug, Virgil^ 95, 30. 

V. Quknt. 

To OUTQUITE, a. To free a subject 
from adjudication*, by full payment of the 
debt lying on ifc , 

“Gif ony man’s landis be wodset, he may outquite 
and redeme the samin quhen he pleisis, except the re- 
demptioun be suspSbdit to ane certain term.” Bal- 
four^B Pract., p. 4fe. 

Su.-G. quitt-a, proprie notat a debito solutum pro* 
nuntiare ; Hire. Our v. denotes the act of payment 
which necessarily precedes a legal acquittance. The 
participle prefixed is evidently intensive, as signifying 
the completeness of paym^at. Quit both as a s, 
and a v. is used in inosi oi' the lanmiages of Europe ; 
and seems most natuts;!^ deduced irom L., B. quietus, 
free from any legal claim.' Whence Quite-cldim, L, B. 
quiet-urn, clam-are. 

OuT-QuiTiNG, OuT^UTTTlNG, 3. The act of 
freeing from any ihc^umbrance by payment 
of debt. 

“In the actioiine and canim of summondis — tuicliing 
the gevin oure of ane annuel bf viii merkis of the landis 
of Inuerychty, and resaving of the soume of mono fra 
the saide Johne of Camcorss for oui quiting of the saide 
annuel,” &o.. Act. Audit., A. 1466, p. 4. 

It is conjoined with redeming. 

“ In the accioune^for detencioun of foure akore of 
merkis of the soume of xij skore of merkis, pertening 
to thaim,—for the redeming A of tne landis 

of the toune of Handwik, redemit A quitont be Dauid 
Ogilby of that ilke fra the said James, quhilk he bald 
in wedset,” Ac. Ibid., p. 96. 

[• OUTRAGE, 3. 1. Great or severe in- 

jury; disgrace, Barbour, iv. 647, xix. 304.] 


2 . Absurdity, foolhardiness. Ibid., xix. 408.] 
[Outrageous, Outbagbouss. 1 . As au 
ac/y., excessive, extreme. Ibid., vL 126. 

2 . As an arfr., extremely. Ibid., vi. 19.] 
OUT-RAKE, 3 . 1. An expedition^ an out- 
ride. A.-S. M^-ra 3 c-ah, to extend. 

2 . An extensive walk for sheep or cattle, S. * 
Gl. Sibb. V.Raik. 

OUTRANGE, 3. Extremity. ^5 

Quhatevir chance 
Dois me outrance, 

Saif fals thinking 
In sueit dreming. 

MaitlcmoPs Poem, p. 216. 

ie., “Every accident reduces me to an extremity, 
except the pleasant delusion of dreams.” Fr. oul- 
frofite, id. 

To OtJTRAY, V. a. To treat outrageously. 

Yone mart that thow i>utrag*d, 

Is not sa simpill as be said. 

Dauf Coilyear, B. iy. a. 

The V. outray occurs in 0. E. m a similar sense. 

“ I mUray a persone, (Lydgate) I do some outrage or 
extreme hurt to hym. Je oultrage.” Palsgr., B. iii., 

F. 311, b. 

Outraie, Chaucer, to be outrageous. 

Outray, a. Outrage. 

For a.'iger of that outray that he had thair tane, 

. He callit on Gyliane his wyfc, Ga take him be the hand, 

( And gang agane to the buird. 

Ra\((f Coilyear, A. iiij. a. 

OUTKAYING, OuTRBYNG, «. [Disaster, great 
misfortune.] 

For had thair owtrageouss bounte 
Bene led with wyt, and with mesur, 

Bot giff the mar mysawentur 

Bene fallyn tbaim, it suld rycht hard thing 

Be to lede thahn till owtreyng. 

Barbour, xviil 182, MS. 

Fr. oultrer, outrer, to carry things to an extremity ; 
from Lat. ultra. 

To OUT-RED, V. a. 1. To disentangle, to 
extricate. Sw. utred-a, to extricate. 

2 . To finish any business, S. B. 

And what the former times could not outred, 

In walls and fowsies ; these acconmlished. 

Muse^s Threnodie, p. 94 

“ God of his infinit gudnes moue ypnr hienes hairt 
not onlie to tak on this godlie interpi^se, bot also to 
outred the same to tbd veilfare of your M. realme, to 
the glorie of the etiemal God,” Ac. Kicol Bume’s 
Disputation, Epist. Dedio. 

3. To clear from incumbrances, to free one’s 
self from any pecuniary obligations, by a 
complete settlement of accounts, S. 

“ Attour it is ordanit, that gif ony man hm maid 
ony obligatiounis, or contractis, sen the last Parlia- 
ment, or lent, or bocht, or aauld, sen the said tyme, 
thay sail pay with sic lyke money and sic lyke Tmew, 
aa^it had cours.in the typie, qunen thay maid thair 
contract, borrowit or lent, b^ht or saiila. And this 
priuilege till indure to thame qnhill the feiet of Lamb- 
mes nix tocum, and na langar for thair pinrment, and 
to outred thair sell.” Acts Ja. HI., A. itN, e* 29, Sd- 
1566. 
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4. To irelease whal has been pledged; “To 
outred his gowne lyand in wed;” Aberd. 
Keg» 

<*Th 9 whilk suiti, by the special blessing of God in 
the tythinas, 1 might easily have outrtd^ — it the board- 
ing ox my mresaidB fellow labourer As schoolmaster had 
not been upon me.*^ Melvill’s MS., p. 6. 

5, To outfit; applied to marine affairs. 

— “ Geoxge Erll Mersohell vpoun the suddane being 
commandit^e his hienes to wictuall and outred the 
schipis quhiUds furit his maiesties ambassadoria 
dir^ to Denmark, for contracting and completing of 
his hienes manage, It behuvit him to tak tua thousand 
sex hundreth and f 3 rv’e merkis vpoun the reddiest of 
his landis and heretage,’’ &o. Acts Ja. VI., 1592, Ed. 
1814, p. 541. 

Sw. vtred-a et skepp^ “to fit out a ship;” Wideg. 
Red-a^ parare, to make ready, Dan. vdred-^ et 
“ to arm, to equip, to fit out a ship 
Isl. if^rett-a, id. perficere negotiw^# V. Ran. 

Outred, s. 1. Eubbish, what is cleared 
out, S. 

2. Clearance, finishing, S. B. 

Had of the bargain we made an owtred^ 

We’se no be heard upon the midden head, 

That he*s gueod natured oiiy ane may see. 

Rosa's nelmore^ p. 85. 

3. Settlement, clearance, discharge in regard 
to pecuniary matters, 

“That Patrik Liel — sal to James of Drummond 

tne soume of five Bens guldennis — for the outred of his 
parte of his ship callit the Mar^ of Dunde.” Act. 
Audit., a: 1491, p. 154, 155. 

“ For the persute of the quhilk sovme my lord has 
—maid gret expensis A coistis to the availo of jc crownis, 
A mar ; notwithstanding as yit he has cottine na pay- 
ment nor outred,'* Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1491, p. 205. 

“It was allegiit be the said James that the said 
Johne lord Maxwell aucht to persew the exocutoris of 
his said vmc^uhile faider for the said soumo, becauss 
his exeoutons hes codis aneuch for the outredding of 
his dettis.” Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 103. 

4. The act of fitting out a ship. 

“ It behuvit him to tak tua thowsand merkis upoun 
the reddiest of his landis, — for the quhilk he hes x>art 
proffite [interest] continuallie sen the outred of the 
•uidis sohippis,” &c. Acts Ja. VL, 1592, Ed. 1814, 
p. 541. 

OUT-RED, e. A faulty form of Out-raid, 
a military expedition. 

^ “ He-— leapt out, and made sundry outreda against 
the king.” Soot’s Staggering State, p. 153. V. Leap 
OUT, 

T6 OUTREIK, Outbeick, v. a. To lit out. 
Outreicketp part. pa. Equipped, q. rigged 
out» 

— “ Considering how neoessare it is for me— mantey- 
WOe of the annies liftit and to be vpliftit and 
both by sea and land,” Ao, Acts Cha. I., 
EA 1914, V. 800. 

After his resurrection how one pitaching 
^ 5®ter» draws three thousand after Christ, and many 
^ ^ the Lord, that seemed to be verj- far 

Dwiad, gat a new stock aro a new outreiking," Mich. 

Bruo6’bLeot., p. 21 . V. Rwkou^. 

VOL. III. 


OUTREIKE, OUTREIKING, 8 . Outfit, q. rigg- 
ing out. 

“ That there be a monoths pay advanced for their 
otUreike and funiisheing their horses. Acts Cha. I., 
Ed. 1814, vi. 74. 

OuTREiKEB, s, Onc wlio equips others for 
service. 

“Act in favour of the outreikera of horse and foot in 
this levie.” Ibid., p, 317, Tit. 

OUTRING, s. A term used in curling^ S. 

**OiUringt a channelatone term, the reverse of 
Inring ;” Gall. Encycl. 


OUTRINNING, s. Expiration. • 

“And this pane to be doublit vpono cuerio com- 
mittar efter tl)e oiUrinning of the saidis thre moucthis 
for the space of vther thre monothis thairefter.” Acts 
Mary, 1661, Ed. 1814, p. 485. 

“ And he, efter the ische and ouirinnhig of his tak 
and assedatioun, sail bruik and joise the twa part of 
the samin landis, until ho be satisfyit for w.autiug of 
the tierce thairof.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 111. V. 
Dissolat. 

A.-S. uUryne, ut^rene^ effluxus, cxitua ; properly 
denoting the efUux of water. Hence we have trans- 
ferred it to the lapse of time. Sw. utrinn-cif to run 
out. 


CUTS AND INS. 

s. 


The particulars of a story, 


OUTSCHETT, part. pa. Slmt out, ex- 
cluded. 

That Garrltourc my nimpbe unto mo taUl, 

Was cleipit LawUe keipar of that hahl. 

Of hie honour ; and thay popil outscliett. 

RtUice of Honour t iii. 50. 

A.-S. M/, out, and scyit-an^ obserare ; utsojtllug, 
extraneus. 

OUTSET, 8, 1. The comnienccmcnt of a 

journey, or of any business, S. In this 
sense the v. to set out is used in E. 

2. The publication of a book, S. To set oiitj 
to publish a work, S. 

3. The provision made for a child when going 
to leave the bouse of a parent; as that 
made for a daughter at her marriage, S. 
Outfit^ synon. 

Tout. y}t stU^anf collocare nuptui, dotaro. 

4. An ostentatious display of finery, in order 
to recommend one^s self ; often used sar- 
castically ; as, She had a grand outset, S. 

Tout, wt-set, expositio. 

To Outset, v, a. Openly to display. 

“To outseU the honor of this burgh,” &c. Aberd. 
Reg., Cent. 16. 

OjJTSET, part, pa. Set off ostentatiously, 
'making a tawdry display of finery, S. 

Outset, s. ■ Extension of cultivation in 
places not taken vi before, Sbetl. 

E3 
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“By making what we call outsets to a certain 
extent, a good deal of ground might be brought under 
cultivation, from the commons or hill-pasture.” Agr. 
Surv. Shetl., App., p. 69. 

Dan. udsetett-er, ampliare, excolerc ; Teut. wt-set^ 
tinghey ampliatio. 

Perhaps we are to understand Outseit and Outset, in 
the same sense, as used in our old Acts. 

“Oiu'e soucrane lord — confermis the charter and 
discharge vnderwrittin maid be his hienes to lohnc 
Wischart of that ilk, — of all and sindry the landis of 
Estir Wischart, alias Logy Wischart, with the corue 
mylne, multuris & outseitis tharof, &c. — ^With tenentis, 
tenandrijs, and seruice of fre tenentis, outseitis, muris, 
iiiossis,” &o. Acts Ja. V., 1640, Edit. 1814, p. 379. 

In Shetl. Outset denotes a farm composed oi ground 
newly taken into cultivation. 

“ Outsetts — ^that is, new farms, or grounds formerly 
uncultivated.” Agr. Surv. Shetl., App. p. 41. 

This term might seem to signify appendages. Teut. 
wt Hett-en is expT. ampliare, extendcre. It is singular, 
that in the Lat. charter there is no Lat. term used to 
express this. — It is — Multuris et Ik-outseltis earun- 
dem. — Libcrcteneiitium scruiciis, outseUis, nioris, &c. 
Afterwards, Multuris et le outseitis eanindem — 
Liboretenentium seruiciis, outseitis, moris, &c. Acts, 
ut supra, p. 380. 

— “Terras de Pettie, Brachlic ct Stratheme, cum 
omnibus earundem lie outsetiis, pondiculis et perti- 
nentibua, &c. — 'Perras de Thouinereauch que lie owtsett 
de Kindrocht existunt,” &c. Cart. Jac. Com. de 
Murray, ibid., p. 555. * 

OUTSHOT, 8. !• A projection in a building, 

S. Sw. utskiiitande^ id. skiut^a ut^ to project, 
13e]g. uytschiet^en, id. 

**OutHhot, any thing shoved or shot out of its place 
farther than it shonla be j a bilge in a wall.” Gall. 
Kncycl. 

2. Pasture lands on a farm, rough untillcd 
ground ; as, This has a great deal of, or 
very little, outihot/' Aberd. 

OUT-SIGIIT, 8, Prospect of egress. 

— “ If he bid the goe throgh hell, go throgh it, close 
thy eyes, follow on, howbeit thou knowest no out- 
sight : surely that man shall get a blessed issue, he 
shall get a croune. — By the contrary, when a man 
thinks himselfe oner wise, and. Will not follow on Gods 
will, except he see a di^ksight, and get great rea- 
sons w herefore he should doe i«his or that,~the Lord 
will let him follow his owne' WtUi and his will and 
reason will lead him tgi' deatrtiOtion.” Bollock on 1 
"Jbes., p. 165. 

'J'eut. wt-siecM, prospec^a, from wt-si-en, prospicero, 
prospcctare, specular!. 8w. ut»sickt has precisely the 
same signification, from utse. £k htis som nor en vackr, 
vtsickt, a house that comnianda a fine prospect ; Wideg. 
Dan. udsigt, id. ; 

OUTSIGHT, 8, Goods, furniture or utensils, 
out of doors ; as insight denotes what is 
witliin the house, S. V. INSIOHT. 

OiiTsiGHT Plenishing, goods which cannot 
be reckoned household-stuff, S. 

“In what is called outsigfU plenishing, or moveables 
W'ithout doors, the heirship may he drawn of horses, 
cows, oxen ; and of all the implements of agriculture, 
as ploughs, harrows, carts,” Ersk. Inst., B. iii., 

T, 8, § 18. 


OUTSPEOKLE, «. “ A' laughing-stock.” 

“ Whae drives thir kye ?” can Willie say, 

“ To mak an outspeckle o’ me ?” 

Minstrelsy Border, i. 108. 

q. something to be spoken md or abroad. For I ques- 
tion if specJde here has the same origin as in Kenapeckle, 
q. V. 

OUTSPOKEN, adj. Given to freedom of 
speech, not accustomed to conceal one’s 
sentiments, S. 

“ Andrew Pringle— is over free and out spoken, and 
cannot take such pains to make his little go a great 
way.” Ayrs. Legatees, p. 136. 

“ My third brother used to say, who was a free out- 
spoken lad, captain Bannerman was a real dominie o’ 
war.” R. Gilhaize, ii. 130. 

“Ye needna lot on, however, what I’ve been sayin’ — 
but she’i no a guid ane whan she begins.” — “I’ve heard 
she put-spoken.*' The Smugglers, ii. 63. 

OIJTSTANDER, 5 . One who persists in 
opposing, or in refusing to comply with, any 
measure. 

“They — resolved either to bring the marquis, the 
burgh of Aberdeen and their doctors and ministers, and 
all other outslanders, to come in and subscribe their 
covenant, and to all vther obedience willingly, other- 
wise to compel them by force of arms to do the same.” 
Spalding’s Troubles, i. 121. 

“ ministers.” Ibid., p. 132. * 

“Lieutenant James Forbes — had orders from the 
committee of Aberdeen — to go with alK>ut 40 musket- 

# eers upon the laird of Tibberteis lands, Mr. William 
Seyton of Raneistoun’s lands, as two outstandera, and 
not subscribers of the covenant.” Ibid., ii. 151, [.322, 
ut supra.] 

' OUTSTRAPOLOUS, adj. Obstreperous, 
Ayrs. 

“ I thought I would have a hard and sore time of it 
with such an outstrapolom people.^* Annals of the 
Parish, p. 13. 

OUTSTRIKING, An eruption on the 
skin, S. 

OUTSUCKEN, 8. 1. The freedom of a 

tenant from bondage to a mill ; or the 
liberty which he enjoys, |fy his lease, of 
taking his grain to be ground where he 
pleases. It is opposed to the state of being 
thirled to a mill, S. 

2. The duties payable by those who are not 
astricted to a mill, S. 

“ The duties payable by those who come voluntarily 
to a milh are called outsucken, or ouUown multures.** 
Krskine’s Iiistit., B. 2, Tit. 9, a. 20. ” 

It is also used os an adj. 

“The rate of outsucken multure, though it is not 
the same every where, is more justly propprtion* 
ed to the value of the labour than that of the insucken ; 
Ibid. V. SucKEN, Insucken. 

Outsucken Multure. The duty payable 
f(5b» grinding at a miln, by those who 
come voluntarily to it. V. SUOKBN. 

OXtT TAK, OwTAKYN, OwTANE, prep. 1- 
Except, 
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Bot off thair obble gret aifer, 

Thar seruice, na thair roalte, 

Ye sail her na thing now for mo ; 

Qvsiane that he off the barnage 
That tedder com tok homage. 

Barhyiw, ii. 185, MS. 

Here it is used elliptically, as if an adv. 

And schortlye euery thyng that doitli repare, 

. In firth or feild, flude, forest, erth or are, 

Astablit lyggis styl to sleip and restis 

OuJt tak the mery nychtyngale Pkilomene, 

That on the thorne sat syngand f^-o the spleno. 

Dotty, Viryily 460, 10. 

This seems literally tarn or takeyi out, as out tak^ 
take out, V. Divers. Turley, i. 433. 

** Every man that leveth his wyf, out telce cause of 
fornicaciown, makith hir to do lecherie.” Wiclif, 
Matt. 6. 

In all Bretayn was nouht, sithen Criste was born, 

A fest so noble wrouht aftere no biforn. 

Out tak Carleon, that was in Arthiirc tyjno, . ^ 

Ihare he bare the coroune, thereof yit ine^ ryrae! 

IL Bhinne, p. 382. 

Gower uses ouUtakyn in the same sense, Conf, Am. 
Fol. 25. a. 

2. Besides, in addition. 

The Erie of Murreff with his men, 

Arayit weile, come alsua then, 

In to gud cowyno for to fycht, 

And wet will lor to mantoyno thair myclit. 

OwtaJcyn thair inony barownys, 

And knychts that of grot renoune is 
Come, with thair men, full stalwartly. 

Barbour f xi,/228. 

This word is evidently formed in the same manner 
with Belg. uytgmomtn^ Germ, amgenomcn, except, from 
Myi, au»i out, and neem-en, nehm-en^ to take. 1 need 
scarcely mention E. except as an example of the same 
kind ; Lat. «c, from, and capere to take. 

Out takyn is also given as a s., and expl. by Fr. 
exception; Palsgr. B. iii., F. 61, B. 

[OuT-TAK, «, 1, Outcome, proceeds ; result, 

supply, Shetl. 

2, Crop, yield, return; applied generally to 
gi’ain, ibid. ; synon. outcumi] 

OuTTANB, OuTETANE, part pa. Excepted. 

“That this contribucioun be takyn throu al the 
realme of al malis of landis & rentis of haly kirk as of 
temporal lordis, na ^dis of lordis na burgessis outeiane^ 
savande the extent ][waluation] of the malis of the lordis 
propir demaynis haldyn in thare awin haudis,'* Ac. 
Psrl. Ja. I., A, 1431, Acts, Ed. 1814, p. 20. Ouitane, 
Ed. 1566. 

Palsgr, mentions owttake as a v. In the same sense 
outcept yiiM used, although of a more heterogeneous 
formation, partly from E. and partly from Lat. “I 
i.e., excepte. He is the strongest man that 
•uer I sawe ; I ouicept none.” Ibid., F. 311, a. ' 

Sw. uUaga^ Dan. uttag-e^ to take out. * 

OU'tTENTOUN, s. A person not living 
within a particular town. 

“1677. Ordered, that nane of the inhabitants give 
Sf » (fUtUntowM, any muckmiddins, or foulyic.” 
Ure»s Hist. Rutherglen, p. 69. 

Ai*S, uton, Mtra, and tun^ vicus. 

OtTTTER, A fre quenter of balls &nd 
meny-meetings, Koxd. ; from the idea of 
g>ing maoh out. V. To Gae out, Outing, 


OUTTEUIT,jp7«<. 

Bot Tjilhartis hors, with aiie mischance, 

Hu uuKerit, and to rin w'as laith. 

Lyndsay's Stpiyer Mddrum^ 1694, B. i. a. 

Utterit, Edit. Pink. “Reared?” Gl. Perhaps 
literally, “would not keep the course,” from Fr. 
ouUrer, V. Outkkvno. Outre, however, was a term 
used in chivalry, denoting any atrocious injury. V. 
Diet. Trev. 

OUT-THE-GAIT, adj. Honest, fair, not 
double, either in words or actions ; q. oiu*. 
who keeps the straight road^ without any 
circuitous course, S. 

■ There is a S. Prov. which nearly resembles this 
phraseology, “ Out the high gate is ay fair play expl. 
“Dowmright honesty is both best and safest.” Kelly, 
p. 273. 

[OuT-TIIE-GaTE, OuT-f)’-TirE-GAlT, adi\ 
1. Along the road ; as, I’ll jist tak a 
dauner out-ihe-gate W\\ ye’re ready,” Clydivs. 

2. Out of the way; out of roach, gone off, 
fled; as, “ Gae out’-tlie-gaU^^ got out of tlio 
way; ‘‘ lie failed, an’ now he's aff an’ out- 
the-gate,'^ i.c., he has fled out of reach of his 
creditors, S.] 

[OUT-TIIOAKT, adv. Across, athwart, 
same as ourtkorty l^yudsay, Thrie Estaites, 
1 . 4012 .] 

OUT-TIIROUGII, OuT-THHOWGii, Out- 
THROW, i)rep. 1 , '^Through any object, so as 
to go out at the opposite side ; as, “ Tlic 
arrow gaed outthrough his braidside “ lie 
gaed outthrough the bear-lan’;” Clydes. 

— “That this act be publisht and proclainit out 
through this realme, at all portis and burrowds of the 
sarnin,” Ac. Act against Hcrctikes, 12 Jan., J53o. 
Keith’s Hist., p. 13. 

2. Inthrow and OulthroWy in every direction, 
Angus. V, Inthkow. 

These terms, in their structure, are analagoiis to 
other prepositions and adverbs, in the formation of 
which the inverse of the order observed in E. is ob- 
served ; as In with, ^within, Outivith, without, Ac. 

Out-Tiiuouoh, OuT-Tuitow, adv. Tlio- 
uglily, entirely, S. 

Como Scota, thou that anes upon a day 
Gat’d Allan Ramsay’s hungry heart.*strings play 
'J'hc merriest sangs that ever yot were sung ; 

Pity anes luair, lor I’m outthrow as clung. 

Ro8s*s llcltnorc, Invocation. 

OUTTIE, adj. Addicted to company, much 
disposed to go out, Dumburtoiis. Outtier is 
used as the comparative. 

To OUT-TOPE, V. a. To overtop ; our-tap 
is more common. 

“It is ordinario for princes to have their oune feares 
and jealousies, when one subject out-tope.8 the rest, 
both in fortune and followers.’’ Memorio of the So- 
mervills, i. 160. 
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OUT-TOWN, 8. What is otherwise called 
the Outfield on a farm, Aberd. 

OUT-TURN, 8. Increase, productiveness; 
applied to grain, Angus. 

“ Wheat will not have the ouUturn of last year's, as 
the greater part of it is rather thin.” Caled. Merc. 
July 7, 1823. 

OUTWAILE, OuTWYLE, a. Refuse, a per- 
son or thing that is rejected; properly, 
what is left after selection, S. 

Hejrave me once a diiiine responsaile, 
l^at I should be the floure of loue in Troy ; 

Now am I made an vnworthy oviuoailCi 
And all in care translated la my joy. 

Jlenrysone^s Teat. Creaeide^ Chaucer, p. 182, Fol. ii. c. 1. 

Isl. utml-UXf eligere. Rudd, writes outweal, to. 
Waif. V. Wylb, V. 

[OuTWAlLlNS, 8. pi. Leavings, things of 
little value, S.] 

To OUT W AIR, V. a. To expend; to exhaust. 

To get sum geir yet maun I haif grit cair, 

In vanitie syn I man it outwair— 

Woun be ane wretche, and into waistrie spent. 

Arhuthnotf Maitland Poema, p. 151. 

V. Ware, v, ^ 

[OuTWAlRlN,OuTWEAliiN’,par<. adj. Wear- 
ing out, wearisome, Shetl.] 

* OUTWARD, adj. Cold, reserved, distant 
in behaviour, not kind, Roxb. It seems 
opposed to Innerly^ft[, v. 

Outwardness, s. Coldness, distance, un- 
kindness, ibid. ' 

OUT WITH. Irf a state of variance with 
one, S. 

“ But ye see my father was a Jacobite, and otU with 
Kenmore, so be never took the oaths, and I ken not 
well how it was, but — they keepit me off the roll.” 
Guy Mann., i. 34. S. out wi\ V. In. 

OUTWITH, Owtouth, Wtouth, prep. 1. 
Without, on the outer’ side, denoting situa- 
tion. ‘‘ So written, says Rudd., to dis- 
tinguish it {rorxi wildiout^ sine.” 

** The Carmelite freris:Gome at this tyme in Scotland, 
and ereckit ane chapcll of oure lady outwUh the wallis 
of Perth to be thair kirk.” ]^Uend. Cron., B. xiii., 
c. 16. 

It occurs in the same seme in our old Acts. V. 
Peile, V. 

2. Outwards, out from. 

And off his men xiiii or ma, 

He gert as thai war sekkis tf;. ' 

Fyllyt with gress ; and syne thaim lay 
Apon thair horss, and haid thair way, 

Rycht as thai wald to Lanark far, 
dwtovih quhar thai enbuschyt war. 

Ba/dwur, vUl. 448, MS. 

3. Separate from. 

*'Thi8 mentioun of David placed here, is to let the 
King see, that the readines of his comfort flowed from 
the Messias, to wit, Jesus Christ, from whom al true 
L omfort flowed, and out-wUh whome there is nather 


comfort nor consolation.” ]^oe*8 Eleven Berm. Sign. 
D. 6. a. 

4. Beyond ; in relation to time. 

** And mf ony personis manurit the said landis of 
termes before or eftir, vtwUh the said iiij yeris, ger call 
thaim, A justice salbe ministerit as efferis.^’ Act* Dom. 
Cone., A. 1479, p. 86. 

This word is not, as Rudd, conjectures, from out 
and toUh. The oldest orthography is that of Barbour, 
wtouth^ (V. the adv.) which both in form and sig- 
nification agrees to Sw. uUuU^ pron. tdot; outwards, 
exteriora versus ; Seren. Aai is a prep, signifying, 
towards ; as, oat hoegety towards the ri^t hSad ; aa^ 
oeatery towards the East, eastward. Verel. writes the 
Sw. prep, aathy uthi. Y. Aty Ind. Scytho-Scand. 

As written oidouthy however, the last syllable 
resembles the A.-S. prep, othy respecting place, 
and used as synon. witn ou.-G. aod, ‘*Thou shalt 
spread.‘^broad, from ectaidaele oth westdeUy cmd from 
stf ; from the east quarters towarda 
the wesV from the south quarter towarda the 
north;” Gen. xxviii. 15. It occurs likewise in the 
composition of some A.-S. verbs, in which its meaning 
seems to have been overlooked ; as ut-oth-beratany clam 
aufugere, perhaps rather fu^re ad extra, S* tofiea out- 
with; ut-oth-Jleony id. Oth, in the examples given, is 
synon. with the prep, with, versus. V. Dounwith, 
and WiTHouTYN. 

OuTWiTH, adj. Outlying, more distant, not 
near, S. 

An’ fesh my hawks sae fleet o' flicht 
* To hunt m the outwith Ian’. 

Lady Mary o' Graignelhanj Edin. 

Mag. July 1819, p. 266. , 

Outwith, adv. 1. Out of doors, abroad, S. 

Colin lier father, who had outvdth ffane, 

But heard at last, and sae came in nim lane, 

Ab he came in, him glegly Bydby spy’d ; 

And, Welcome Colin, mair nor welcome, cry’d. 

Roaa^a HeUnore, p. 88, 84. 

2. Outwards, 

As he awisyt now have thai done ; 

And till thaim wtouth send thai none, 

And bad thaim barbery that nycht, 

And on the morn cum to the fycht. 

Barbour, ii. 299, MS. 

S. ** Yet we say, farthir otUwUh, or irnoith, for more 
to the outward or inward,'* Rudd. 


OUTWITTINS, OoTWiTtEN8,o(i». With- 
out the knowledge of ; as, '* outunttetft o’ 
my daddie,” my father not knowing it, 
Banffs., Ayrs. 

And sae I thought upon a wile 
Outmttena of my daddy, 

To fee mysell to a lowland laird, 

. Who hod a bonny lady. 

fferdaCoU.,ii*l6t 
—Than we took a twanger 
O’ whiskie we had smugguns brews, 

Outwitiina o’ the gauger. 

Taylof^s 8. Poem, p. 143. 

V. WiTTINS, 8 . 


OUTWORK, OniWABK, «. Work done out 
'bf. doors, implying the idea qf its bang done 
by those whose proper province it is to work 
‘ within doors, S. 

“WlMt is edkd otUwwh, as helpina to W mack 
carts, apteading th« muck, setting ana hoting pots* 
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toef» Ike, m [i»] motUy performed by women and 

^ple of either sex, but mostly girls.** Agr. 

r., p. 420. 

OuTWOBKBR, One who is bound at cer- 
tain times to labour out of doors, but 
is generally employed in domestic Work, S. 

**It was customary to have a few other cottages 
upon the laige farms, let to weavers chiefly, and their 
occupiers bound to shear at the ordinary wages, and 
to supply certain otUtoorkera when wanted..** ibid. 

[OUTYNG, *. V. Outing.] 

To OITZE, V. a. To empty, to pour out, 
Orkn. 

This is evidently from a common origin with the 
E. V, which is used only in a neuter sense. V. Weese. 

Sw. oea-a ute exactly corresponds with oose^ as used 
in Orkn., to pour out, Isl. au«-a, id., pret. yos; as, ausa 
vcUni, ei&ndere aauam. It is sin^lar. that among the 
Scandinavian Goths, even during neathenism, it was a 
sacred rite to pour water on a newborn child, when 
they gave it a name. The phraseology used on this 
subject in the Bdda is Josa vatnu v. G. Andr. vo. 
Aum; Ihre, vo. Oesa. 

As auaa primarily signifles to drink, haurire, Ihre 
has remarked the aflSbity between the Isl. v. and the 
Lat. pret. Auttsi, as well as Gr. used by Homer 

in the same sense. 

OtrZEL, Ousel, s. A term still used in 
some places for the Sacrament of the 
Su;^er, Peebles. 

This has evidently been retained from the days of 
Popery, being the same with E. houael, A.-S. hualt id. 
the term anciently used to denote the sacrifice of the 
Mass ; Isl. hual, oblatio, from Moes.-G. hunslf a 
sacrifice. Armahairtida wiljau, jah ni humel ; I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice ; Matt. ix. 10. This term, as 
Ihre has observed, began to be applied to the Sacrament 
of the Supper, when men began to view it as a sacrifice 
for the quick and the dead. He deduces huml from 
hand, hand, the hand, and aaljan, to offer ; which word, 
according to Junius, is properly applied to sacrifices, 
and corresponds to Gr. Ovea', as in Jonn xiv. 2. Ilunala 
aaljan Qotna, to offer sacrifice to God. A.>S. hunal is 
sometimes used in the same sense, particularly by 
Aelfrio. V. Mareschall, Observ. in Vers, A.-S., p. 
480. According to Seren., E. handsel, hansel, is radi- 
cally the same with Moes.-G. hwial, as denoting the 
act of offering the hand, for the confirmation of a con- 
tract. Ftom hunal is formed hunalaetatha, an altar, i.e. , 
the atead or place of aacrifice, 

[•OVER, OviB, OuEB, OuiB, adj. 1. 
Upper, Barbour, x. 462. 

2. Superior, as to power, S.] 

[OvKR, prtf. Over. V. OuB.] 

[OvBBANC®, OvBBlNS, «. Superiority, con- 
tna,Loth.] . 

[O'WBBBST, ctdj. Highest, upMrmost ; superl. 
of <nwr. Su.-G, Mfwerst, Germ. oberatJ] 

OvBRfif, a. A, by-job} jpl. overins, oddrf and 

ends, remnants,] Lana^. . 

■ b* yi^ed q. what i* left over, to be done at 

•ay time } or pedtap. as neaily allied in sense to A.-S. 


oferina, superfiuitas, as denoting something which is 
not arjsoliitely necessary, and may therefore be ne- 
glected for a time. 

Overly. 1. As an adj,, careless, super- 
ficial, remiss in the performance of any 
action, S. 

A.-S. overlke, incurioso, negligonter. This adj., it 
appears, must have been formerly used in E., as 
Somiier mentions overly in rendering the A.-S. word. 

** This calls us to search and try our ways, that we 
may know what it is that the Lord contends with us 
for; and indeed we may find, in a very slight and 
overly search and enquiry, many procuring causes of it 
on our part.” Shield’s Notes, &c., p. 4. 

The A.-S. verb nfer-an, inorari, differri, to delay, as 
it is from the same root, conveys the same idea, q. to 
let things lie over. 

2. As an adv,, excessively, in the extreme ; by 
chance. 

— “When the Session meets, I wish you would 
speak to the elders, particularly to Mr. Craig, no to be 
overly hard on that poor donsie thing, Meg Milikon, 
about her bairn.*’ Black w. Mag., June, 1830, p. 26. 

To OVER, V. a. To get the better of any 
thing, especially of what is calamitous ; as, 

He never over*d the loss of that bairn 
Stirlings. 

I do not find that the v. appears in this simple form 
in any of the other dialects. 

To OVERBY, V. a. To procure indemnity 
from justice by money. 

Thay hike to nocht hot gif ane man have gudo ; 

And it I trow man pay to© Justice fude : 

The theif fill weill ho wil hiiUMolf werhy , 

Quhen tho leill man into the lack wil ly. 

Priests of PeUis, S.P.R,, i. 12. 

A.-S. ofwer and hyg-an, to buy. 

To OVEROAP, OwEECAP, v. a. To over- 
hang, or ])roject over, S. B. 

“ The coping whether sod or triangular stone, ought 
to overcap two inches on each side of tho wall.” Agr. 
Surv. Invem., p. 118. 

**It [thatch] is either sowed to the cross spars of 
tho roof, by tarred twin© ; or the roof is first covered 
with divots laid on overlapping like slate.” Agr. 
Surv. Peeb., p. 46. 

To OVEREAT onds self, to eat to surfeiting, 

S. 

OVERENYIE, «. Southernwood, Aberd. 
Artemisium abrotanum, Linn.; elsewhere 
Appleringie. Fr. auronne, id. 

This is a favourite plant with tho country girls, who 
also denominate it Lad's Love, 

To OVERHYE, Oveuiugii, v. a. To over- 
take. V. OURIIYE. 

“The coachman put faster on and out-run the most 
part of the- rogues, —while [till] at last one of the best 
mounted overhighed the postilion, and by wounding him 
in the face,— gave tho rest the advantage to come up. 
Crookshank’s Hist., i. 395. . j 

There seems to have been an absurd attempt made 
to give this word something of an E. form. For it is 
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used in the account of the death of Archbishop ShaTi)e 
published by authority. 

OVERITIOUS, adj. 1. Excessive, intoler- 
able, lioxb. 

2. Boisterous, violent, impetuous, headstrong, 
Aberd. 

To OVERLAP, V. a. 1. Properly, to be 
folded over, S. 

2. Applied to stones, in building a wall, when 
one stone stretches over another laid under 
it, S. 

“ It is essential— that the stones frequently overlap 
one another,” &c. Agr, Surv. Galloway, p. 88. V. 
Through -BAND. 

In the same manner it is used in regard to slating, 
thatching, &c., S. 

Overlap, s. The place where one thin ob- 
ject lies over part of anotlier; in the manner 
of slates on a roof, S. 

‘‘When the stones are small, the dykes should be 
proportionally narrowed, to make the two sides con- 
uect more fimily, and afford more overlaps. ” Agr. Surv. 
Galloway, p. 85. 

Overlap, s. The liatches of a ship ; E. 
orlop, 

“Fori, the overlap or hatches.” Wedd. Vocab., p. 

22 . 

This seems different from Ouerlop ; and corresponding 
with Tent, overloop, fdri, tabulata naviuin constrata, 
per quae nautae feruntj^r. 

OVERLEATIlERj ' ^. The upper leather 
of a shoe. South of S. 

“When the sqlu pf a shoe’s tunied uppermost, it 
maks aye but an unibowsome overleather llrownie of 
Bodsbeck, &c., ff. 202. 

OVERLOUP, 8, The stream-tide at the 
change of the moon. 

“ At the stream, which is at the change of the moon, 
which is call’d here the dv^lowpy there are lakics both 
at low water and at high water. ” Sibbald’s Fife, p. 88. 

If the tide is meant f Tout. Ofver-loop^ inimdatio ; 
over4oop~en^ iiiundare, ultra maigines intumescere. If 
the cliange of the moohi Teut. over-hop^ transcursus ; 
over-loop-en^ cursim peHransire. 

OYERMEIKLE, ddj. Overmuch ; Our- 
rneikle, S. 

“Ho — advysed with his counsall q^uliat was best to 
be done in this matter, and^^Kow he might best punisch 
the injuries done be the loitUs, quhilk lie thought was 
overmeikle to tak in hand to punisch tbame opinlie.” 
Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 297. Ovemuch, Edit. 1728. 

OVER-RAGGIT, part, pa. Overhauled, 
examined. 

And T cum thair my tail it will be tftggit ; 

For I am red that my count be over-reMoit. 

Priests of PeUis^ S. P. H, i. 38. 

This is overlooked in Gl. It is used in the same 
sense, 1 suspect, with E. overhale^ as denoting the re- 
examination of an account ; either from Dan. ooer and 


rafjf-cr, synon. with E. hale ,•* or m allied to overregn-er, 
to calculate, to cast up an account, q. over-reckon. 

To OVERS AIL YIE, v, a, [To arch over, to 
cover ; E. oversail^ to project, HalUwell.] 

“Rol>ert Lermont, being to rebuild a waste tene- 
ment— m Skinner’s Close, obtained from the Council 
of Edinburgh— an act giving him liberty to oversailyic 
the close, having both sides thereof, and cast a transe 
over it for communicating with both his houses,” &c. 
FQuntainh. 3 Suppl. Dec. p. 16. 

OVERSMAN, OtJRMAN, Oubeman, 8, 1. 
The term oureman was anciently used to 
denote a supreme ruler, being applied to 
one of the Pictish kings. 

Gemard-Bolg nyne yhere than 
In-tyl Scotland wes Oure-man. 

Wyntoim, v, 9. 452. 

2. AhvArbiter, who decides between contend- 
ing parties. 

Our land stud thro yre desolate but King, — 

Throuch ii clemyt, thar hapiiyt gret debait, 

So ernystfully, accord thaim no(dit tbai can ; 

Your !^ng thai ast to be thair oimmn. 

Wallace, viii. 1329, MS. 

3. It now signifies a third arbiter ; he, who, 
in conseq^ucncc of tlie disagreement of two 
arbiters formerly chosen to settle any point 
in dispute, is nominated to give a decisive 
voice, S. 

“ Of the election of the Overs-man in arbitria.” Ja. 
I., 1426, c. 87. Tit. Skene. 

“That in ilk Arbitrie be chosin one od persoun.” 
Edit. 1566, c. 98. 

“ To submit to tua or thriefreindis on ather syde;— 
or ells to agrie at thair first meitting on ane ouris-mm 
nuha sail decerne within that space.” Acts. Ja, VI., 
1597, Ed. 1814, p. 158. 

Teut. over-man, a praofect, provost, the master 
of a company, Kilian. Su.-G. oefioerhd, a magistrate, 
from oefwer, superior ; oefwerman, a superior, Wideg. 
Isl. ijfer menu, magistratus, G, Audr., p. 137. 

To OVER-SPADE, Ower-spade, v. a. To 
trench land by cutting it into narrow 
trenches, and heapinff the earth upon an 
equal quantity of land not raised, Aberd. 

“ All garden grounds are trenched, when first set 
apart for this purpose ; and are occasionally trenched 
thoroughly to the depth of 16 or 18 inches ; or else 
they arc half trenched, provincially over-spaded ; 
that is, narrow ditches, about 15 inches deep, and two 
feet wide, are laid upon an equal breadth of untilled 
land ; and in that situation exposed to the winter’s 
frost.” Agr. Surv. Aberd., p. 361. 

To OVERTAK, v, a, 1. To be able to,ac- 
complish any work or piece of business, when 
pressed for time, S. 

2. To reach a blow to one, to strike* ' 

“Percussit me pugno, He overtook me with his 
stceckod nieff.” Wedderb. Voo., p. 28. 

Ta<JuM o’er, to Tak o’er, id.; as, “ril tak 
ye o'er the head,” S. 

O’^R-THE-MATTER, adj. Excessive, 
Roxb. 
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OVER-WARD, «. The upper district of a 
county, denominated from its local situa- 
tion, o. 

the shire of Clydesdale, Lanerk is the head 
borough of the overward^ for holding courts, and re- 
ffistermg diligences. Hamilton is the head borough of 
the nether ward, for holding courts.” Ersk. Inst., B. 
i. Tit. 4, § 6. V, OusB, adj. Upper. 

[OVERT, «. The last bit of leaven, ShctL] 

[OVEY, B. Refuse wood used in thatching 
a tenant^s house. Dan. over^ across.] 


[OVNE, 8. An oven, S.] 

OW, Ou, interu Expressive of some degree 
of surprise, S. 

The unwelcome sight put to his heart a knell, 

That he was hardly master o' himsell ; 

Yet says, Como ben, ow Bydby is that ye ? 

Ross's Ildmore^ First Edit., p. 74. 

Changed to aA, Edit. Second, p. 90. But perhaps 
ha is a better synonyme. 

** *1 will pay that, my friend, and all other reasonable 
charges. ’ ‘ Reasonable charges, said the sexton ; on, 
there’s ground-mail, and bell-siller,’” &c. Bride of 
Lammermoor, ii. 240. 

The use of the interj. here would suggest the idea 
of surprise at the implied supposition of any w?ireason- 
a1>l4 charge being made. [Ouen, however, it has the 
indefinite meaning of the introductory well in E.] * 

OW AY, adw Yes, aye, S. ; generally used 
indiscriminately as the E. terms ; at other 
times expressive of some degree of im- 
patience or dissatisfaction, as wlien one is 
told what seems unnecessary, or what was 
known abiiidantly well before. Pronounced 


(], 00-ay. 

“‘A fine evening, Sir,’ was Edward’s salutation . 
• Ow ay I 9, bra* night,’ replied the lieutenant in broad 
Sc^ch of the most vulgar description.” Wavorley, 

I can scarcely think that this is from Fr. ow/, id. 
The first syllable seems merely the interj. 0, The 
word is indeed often pron. 0-ay, 

[OWCHT, Aught, anything, Barhoxir, 
i. 251. V. Ought.] 

OWE, prep. Above. 


.Thar mycht men se rycht weill assaile. 

And men defend with stout bataill ; 

And hamys fley in gret foysoun ; 

And thai, that om war, tumbill doun 
Stanys apon thaim fra the hycht. 

■ j^roo?^r, xviii. 418? MS. 
Uirt*, Edit. Pink. ; aJewe, Ed. 1020. 

supra, aupeme ; onufa, from above, Luk, 
jxw, 49, woefen on ufa^ woven from the top, Job. xix. 

It,,woald seem, from the superl. ufemest^ that ttfe 
was used as synon. V. Umast. Isl. o/a, o/an, Su.-G. 
o/wan, impeme. 


[OWER-GAAN, e. Going over, falling, 
over, falling asleep, S.] 

[OwiB.GAni, a«?/. Same as oioro-yo;iym,q.v.] * 

[OWRE-GANG, *. V. Ourqano.] 


[To OWER-GENG, v. a. To excel, sur- 
pass, ShctL] 

[Owue-Genotno, adj. Unmanageable, do- 
mineering, ibid.] 

To OWERGIFFE, r. a. To renounce in 
favour of another; Su.-G. oefvergifwa^ to 
give up. 

— “ There was presen tit to hir hienes, vpoii the sud- 
dane, a lettre, coiiteiiiiing a certano forme of dis- 
missionc of hir crowne, bearing also hir consent to 
renunce and owenjlffe the same, with a cominissioiie to 
certanc persones specif eit thorciu, &c.” Bannatyne’s 
Journal, p. 223. 

OWERLOUP, 8, The act of leaping over a 
fence, &c. 

“Yet how could she help twadaft hempio callanta 
from taking a start and an oioerloup ? St. Rouan, i. 
61. 

To OWERWEIL, v. a. To overrun, to ex- 
ceed. V. OWERWEILL. 

To OWG, V, 71. To slmdder, to feel abhor- 
rence at. 

“The seid of every sin is in the liart of every man, 
in sic sort that it will gar thee oimj at it gif thou saw 
it, bot allace, it is uid frae our eics that wo cannot see 
it, and thairfoirwe skiinner not with it.” Rolloek’s 
Sermons, p. 200. V. Uu, v, 

[;OWK, 5. A week. V. Oulk.] 

OwKLiE, OwKLY, adj. and adi\ V. Oulkije. 

OWME, H, Steam, vapour, Aberd.; the same 
with 0am, q.v. It is al^o pron. yoine^ ibid. 

[I ruask’t a gay ciirn niaat the day ; 

I’m sere ye’ll fin the ymom. 

The (Joudioife. at. llvmv^ 

To OWN, V, a, 1. To favour, to support, 

S. 

“ This and all the other passages of that day, join’d 
witli Sir George omuntj the burghs, in whom it was 
alleged he had no i^roper iutoreat, made his Grace 
swear, in his return from the Parliament, tliat ho 
would have the factious young man removed from tlio 
Parliament.” Sir G. Mackenzie’s Mem., p. 172. 

It has been remarked, that “this Scottish accep- 
tation of the word is easily derived from one of its 
English significations, in which it is synonymous with 
to avow.” Edin. Rev. Oct. 1821, p. 18. Hut this 
acceptation of the word may, at least with efpial 
propriety, be viewed as borrowed, by a very slight 
obliquity from a signification which is itself not se- 
condary, but indeed the primary one. This is “to 
possess,” i.e., to hold as one’s own. Now, “to own,” 
as used in S., may be rendered, to take an interest in 
any object as if it were our own, 8u.-G. cf/a-o, most 
nearly corresponds with our sense of the verb ; pro- 
prium facere, to appropriate. 

2. To appear to recogni.se, to take notice of, 
as, lie did na own me. He paid no attention 
to me whatsoever, S. 

To OWR one’s self. To be able to do any 
tiling necessary witliout help ; as, “ I wiss 
I may be able to owr mysell in the business,” 
Duiiifr. V. Over, i\ 
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OwRANCE, 8, 1. Ability, control, command. 

— ** Gin it binna that butler body again has been 
either dungowre or fa*n awal i’ the atramash, an* haana 
as muckle otvrance o* himael’ as win up on the feet o* 
him.** Saint Patrick, ii. 266. 


2. Mastery, superiority, South of S. 

it’s flesh an* blude,* thinks I, *or it get the 
otvrance o* auld Wat Laidlaw, — ^it aal ^t strength o* 
arm for aince.**’ Brownie of Bodabeck, i. 39. 

From Overt upper ; under which V. Octabanoe. 

OWRDREVIN, »arf. pa, 1, Overrun, 
covered; appliea to the state of land 
rendered useless in consequence of the 
drifting of sand. 

**The said Jonete Halyburtoune allegiit that the 
said four husband landis offerit to hir in Gulane were 
owrdrevin with sand, and nocht arable nor lawborable, 
bot baraue & waist.** Act. Dom. Gone., A. 1492, 
p. 293. 

[2. Overworked; oppressed, crushed with 
work ; applied to persons, Olydes., Perths.] 


OWRE BOGGIE. “ People are said to be 
married in an owre-boggie manner, when 
they do not go through the regular forms 
^escribed by the national kirk;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

** Those who plot in secret are called auld boggie 
folk; and displaced priests, who used to bind peo|)lr3 
contrary to the canon laws, — were designatea auld 
boggits. Ibid. 

To OWRE-HAIijE, v. a. To overlook, to 
pass over so as not to observe. 

Tliere be xhae senses than the Sicht, 

Quhilk ye fyuira-haXe for haste. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 61. 

Su.-G. oe/wer, A.-S. o/eVt over, and Su.-G. Isl. 
liael-a, A.-S. Alem. Acf-an, Germ. heUeUt O. E. io hillf 
to cover, to hide ; Sw. o^werhatUjat to cover. 


O WREHIP, adj, and adv, “ A way of fetch- 
ing a blow with the liamraer over the arm,” 
Gl. Burns. 


q- 


The brawnie, balnie, ploughman chicl 
Brings hard oiorehip, wl’ sturdy wheel, 

The sttong forehammer. 

Burns t hi. 15. 

Over the hip? 


OWEELAY, a. atid e. V. OubIiAT. 


OWRESKALIT, pavt. pa. Overspread. 

The puri^our hevin, o^^kalit in silver sloppis, 
Owregilt the treis, bt^chis, levis, and barks. 

Dunbar i Bannatyne PomSt P- 5} st. 3. 

V. Skale, to scatter. 

The silver sloppis are not, as Warton imagines, slipSt 
Hist. Poet. ii. !^6, but the white gaps made by light 
clouds amidst the azure sky; 


OWRIE,ad;. Chill. N. OOEIE. 

OWRIM AND OWRIM. [Each over or after 
the other.] 

** When a bandwun o* shearers meet with a flat of 
growing com, not portioned out to them by riggSt the 


shearing of this is termed *an omim and gwrim siteart 
or over him and over him.*’ Gall, Encyol. 

OWRLAD Y, 8. A female superior ; corre- 

sponding with Ourlord, or Ouerlord. 

**That Walter Grondistoune dois ha wrangin the 
peroepcioun—of a annuale rent of xiiij merkis of the 
landis of Uuercaithlok and Tor-~clamit one him be 
Jonete Tor, Margrete Tor, A Marion Tor, ounrladyU & 
Buperiouris of the said annuale,** Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., 
A. 1492, p. 277. 

OWRN, V. n. To adorn. 

The Byschap Willame de Lawndalis 
Ommyd his Kyrk wyth fayre jewalts. 

WyafoMw, ix. 6. 144. 

Fr. om-er, Lat. orn-are, 

O^YRTER, ado. Farther over, S.O. 

** Jjye owrteTt lie farther over ;** Gall. Encycl. V. 
OUBtHOBT. 

OWSE, 8 , An OK. V. Ouse. 

[OWSTER, 8, The water baled out of a 
boat ; also, the act of baling, Shetl. Norse, 
austTy Isl. austVy id.] 

[OwsTER-ROOM, 8, The compartment of a 
boat from which the water is baled out, 
ibid. Isl. au8trTumy id.] 

[OWTy prep. Out, Barbour, ii. 199, 352.] 

OwT, adj. Exterior, lying out. 

Be-northit Brettane sulde lyand be 
The owt ylys in the se. 

Wyntoum, 1. 13. 68. 

A.-S. ytCf exterus, from ut, ute, foris. 

OwTH, prep. Above, from, ovflf. 

In Ycolmkil lyis he : 

Owth hym thir wers yhit men may se. 

WyTUoumt vi. 9. 66., also x. 86. 107. 
Bath wndyre, and owth that south part, 

And the Northsyd swa west wart, 

And that West gawil alsua 
lu'til hys tyme all gert he ma. 

vii. 10. 273. 

Mr. MaePherson mentions umastt uppermost, m if 
he viewed it as coming from the same root. This is 
evidently from vfe, A.-S. vfemest. He refers also as 
A.-S. oth-hebbant to extol or raise up ; tUhwUa, a philo- 
sopher, f. as knowing above others, and Sw^ utm^Vt 
upper, vo. Mer, Ihre. It is not improbable that owth 
is a corr. of otoe, or of its root ufe. V. Owe. 

[Owth, adv. Above, beyond, Barbour, xviii. 
418, xiv. 352.] 

[OWTAKYN, prep\ Except, Barbour, iii. 
614. Owtane is the more common form.] 

OWTHERINS, adj. Either, Lanarks. It is 
most generally used at the end of a 
sentence ; as, rll no do that owthmM* 

^OWTHIR, ad;. Other, Barbour, X. 24. V. 
' Odthib.] 

* OWTING, e. An expedition. 

Alsone as the Loid Dovwlss 

Met with the Erie of Murreff was, 
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The Bde epe^ at thaim tithing 
How that nad fame in thalr owting, 

« Schyr,*’ Mid he, ** we haf drawyn bind.” 

Barbour^ xix. 620, MS. 

A.-S. abroad; Sw. uUaeg, an expedition abroad. 

rOWTOTJTH,)w^. Beyond. Barbour, viii. 

'■ 448, MS.] 

[OWTKAGEOUSS,ady. Extreme, Barbour, 
iii. 132. V. OUTBAGEOUS.] 

OWYNE, $. An oven. “The soiling of 
ane owyne, & ^rysing of the soill thairof.” 
Aberd. ]^g.. Cent. 16. 

This Beems to refer to the flooring of an oven, which 
had been too low* 

[OWYR-MAR, adv. Backwards, in retreat, 
Barbour, ii. 440.] 

OXEE, Oy-eyb, s. The Tit-mouse, a bird, S. 

“ The rede sohank cryit my fut my fut, and the oxee 
cryit tueit” Compl. S., p. 60. 

Willoughby oalla it the Great Titmouse or ox-eye. 

But the ox-eye of S. is viewed as the blue tit-mouso, 
Parue caerulsua, Gesner. P. Luss, Dunbartons. 
Statist. Acc., xvi. 250. 

The Sw. name tafgoxe might appear to have some 
affinity. 

OXGATE, OxENGATE, 8. An ox-gang of 
la'iid, as much as may be ploughed by one ox, 
according to the S. laws, thirteen acret;. 

" Alwaies, ane oxengate of land suld contcine thret- 
teno aicker.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Bovata, 

“By act of sederunt, March 11, 1685, an oxengate, 
or oxgate, contains 13 acres, 4 oxengate a twenty- 
shilling land, 8 oxengate a forty-shilling land.'* r. 
Rlwiiie, Aberd. Statist. Acc., xix. 290, Is. 

Spelman renders it bovis iter, from ox, and gate, iter, 
corresponding to gang in oxgang, i.e., quantum sufficit 
ad iter vel actum uuius bovis ; vo. Oxgang and Bovata, 

OXINBOLLIS. 

“Item, oertane oxin holUs” Inventories, A. 1566, 
p. 170 ; in connexion with the Artillery in the castle. 
V. Fillies. 

They seem the same called Bowie, v. 257. 

The term is probably synon. with Oxm Yohis, p. 169. 
They might be called or Bowie, from the ellipti- 
cal form of the yoke^ 

OXPENNY, ». A tax in Shetland. 


2. Used in a looser sense for the arm. To 
leid^ by the oxtavy to walk arm in arm ; in 
which sense the vulgar still say, to oxtar 
one, or, to oxtar ane anitJier, S. 

Sum with his fallow rownis him to pleis, 

That wald for envy byt afl' his ncis, 

His fa him by the oxtar leidis. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 40, st. 3. 
Four inch aneaih his oxter is tlie mark, 

Scarce ever seen since he first wore a sark. 

Bamay's Poems, ii. 120. 

[3. The act of embracing, Banffs.] 

[4. The assistance of one’s arm in walking ; 
as, “ ril gie ye an oxter down the street, for 
the causey’s rough,” Clydes.] 

The words used in this sense, in the Northern lan- 
guages, differ considerably in form, yet evidently 
they have the same origin. A.-S. oxtan. Tout, oxef, 
Isl. oxlum, Belg. okeel, Ucriii. arhselgruhe. Whether 
these have been borrowed from Lat. axilla, id. seems 
doubtful. 

[To Oxter, v, a. 1. To go arm in arm with, S. 

Lads oxter lasses without f(?ar, 

Or dance like wud, 

Mayne's Siller Oun, j). 46. 

[2. To embrace, .to fold in the anus, Banffs.] 

[OxTERAN, OxTEUiN, 5. The act of embra- 
cing, ibid.] 

[OYCE,^. V. Oyse.] 

OYE, s. Grandson. V. Oe. 

OYES, interj, A term used by public criers 
ill making proclamations, in calling the 
attention of the inhabitants of a town within 
reach of their voice. V. Hoybs. 

OYESSE, s. A niece. “ Neptis, a niece or 
oyesee,^^ Vocabulary, p. 13. 

This is a derivative arbitrarily formed after the 
Goth, mode, from Oe, Oye, without any sanction from 
the Celtic languages. 

OYIILE', g. Oil. V. Olye. 

OYILL, Oil ; Aberd. Reg. 


parish also , pays to Sir Thomas Dundas, the 
superior, for soatt, wattle, and oxpenny,^' P. Aithsting, 
Statist. Acc., vii, 683. 

“There is another payment exacted by the gr^tccs 
of the Crown, ^ called ox and sheep money, which is said 
to have been introduced by the Earls of Orkney, when 
country.” P. Northmavin, 

Shetl Ibid. xii. 363. 

®^TAR, Oxter, a. 1. The armpit, S. A. 
Bop, 


, n. brethir succedit to thair faderis landis 
®Jlttal anctorite A puxpos to reuenge thair faderis 
■lauchter. And becaus they fand thair gud raoder 
thidrwiih, tjjay gart hir sit nakit on m^o 
cauid stody with hate eggis bound undir hir oxtdrie, 
was deid.” BSlend. Cron., B. xi. c. 1. 
is welcome that comes with the crooked 
S. rtov, “She is welcome that brings some 
present under her arm.” Kelly, p. 319. 

VOL. Ill 


OYL-DOLIE, Oil of olives. 

I lerid yow wylis mony fauld, 

To sell right deir, and by glide cliaip ; 

And mix ry meul araang the saip, 

And saffron with oyUdolie. 

Chnm., S. P., ii. 341. 

Fr. hvile. (Volive, Diet. Trev. As this oil has a 
yellowish tinge, the saffron had been meant to height- 
en the colour, when the oil was of an inferior quality. 

OYNE, 8. An oven. 

“ Ilk burgCB of the Kingis may hauo ane oyne within 
his awin ground, and na uther hot the Kingis burges.'’ 
Balfour’s Practicks, p. 49. V. Oon. 

To OYNT, Oyiint, v. a. To anoint. 

The oyhle is hallowyd of the Pape,— 

Quharc-wyth Kyngis and Emperowris 
Are oyAw/vfUakand thare honowris. 

Wyntoivn, vi. 2. 34. 

F3 
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“ Edgar was the first king of Scottis that was oitUU,'' 
Belleiid. Cron., B, xii. c. 13. Fr. oinct^ Lat. unte-ua. 

It is also 0. E. “I oynt^ le oyngie.— May butter is 
holsom to oynt many thyngis with all.” Palsgr. B. 
iii., F. 308, a. 

OYSE, Oycb, 8 . An inlet of the sea. 

“They have also some Norish words which they 
commonly use, which we understood no^ till they 
were explained, such as Air, which signifies a sand 
bank, Oy«r, an inlet of the sea, Foe, a creek or bay, 
kc. And these words are much used both in Zetland 
and Orkney.” Brand’s Orkney, p. 70. 

“At the back of the town, on the west side, there 
is an extensive salt water marsh, called the oyce qf 
Kirkwall^ which becomes a fine sheet of water at every 
flood of the tide. It is then called the Little /Sea.” 
[/Veric /Sea.] Neill’s Tour, p. 7. 

Isl. oes, Su.-G. 08 , ostium fluminis. 

OYSMOND. Oysmond Irne, iron from 
Osmiana, a town in Lithuania. 

“Twa barrcllis of Oysmond Irne.” Aberd. Reg., 

V. 16. 

** Iron called Osmondst the stane—xx s.” Hates, A. 
1611. From Osmiana, a town in Lithuania ? 

To OYSS, V. a. To use. 

With schort awyss he maid ansnor him till ; 

Sic salusyng I oyss till IngUni. men. 

Wallace, vi. 892, MS. 


Oyss, Oys, ». [1. Use, benefit, Barbour, 

xvii. 252, xix. 196.] 


2. Custom, rite. 


3. 


His body wytht honowre 

Wes put in-tyl honest sepultoure 
Wytht awylk oys and sofempnyt^. 

As that tymo wes in that cuntr^. 

JVyntown, ii. 8. 85. 

Manner of life, conduct. 


He knew full weyll hyr kynrent and hyr blud, 
And how scho was in honest oyss and gud. 

Wallace, v. 610, MS. 
In wtlaw oyss ho lewit thar but let ; 
likluuard couth nocht fra Scottis faith him get. 

. ^ /did., yU. 1278, MS. 

[Or IV. w, use, Lat. U8U<?.] 


OZELLY, adj. Dark of coimlexion ; re- 
sembling an ousel, Loth. V. OsztL. 

OZJGER, 8. The state of fowls when casting 
their feathers, Orkn. 


[OZLE, 8. The line by which the cork- 
buoys are attached to the hemng-net, 
Baiiffs.] 

[OZMILT, adj. Dusky, gray-coloureii, 
Shetl.] 

•j .1 


- P 

Tills letter was tinknown in the ancient 
Scandinavian dialects, B alone being used. 
Later Runic writers have therefore distlu- 
gaished it from B, merely by the insertion of 
a point; and have reckoned by far the 
greatest part of the words, written with P, 
us exotics. In Alem. and Franc. B and P 
arc used in common. Tids accounts for the 
frcfiuent interchan^ of these letters in S. 
and other dialects (ferived from the Gothic. 

To PAAK, n. a. To beat, to cudgel. V. 
Paik, V. 

PAAL, 8. 1. A pos| or large pole, S. B. 

[2. A. fixture again^ which the feet are 
planted to assist in pulling horizontally, 
Shetl.] 

A.-S. Su.-G. paale, AlenLOerm. pfal, Belg. 
pad, C, B. paw!^ Lat. pal-us, ItaX, pdUo, id. 

[To Paal, V. a. To put to a stand, to puzzle, 
ibid.] 

[Paal’d, part. adj. Puzzled, unable to pro- 
ceed, ibid.] 


[PAAP, 8. A piece of whalebone, or a small 
iron rod, about eighteen inches long, at tlie 
end of a hand-line, and to which the hooks 
and lead sinker are attached, ibid,] 

[PAATIE, 8, A young pig, Shetl. Dan. 
patte’-gree, a sucking pig.] 

[PAAVIE (accent on last syllable), 8. A 
lively motion or gesture, Shetl. V. Pavii:.] 

PAB, 8. The refuse of flax when milled. 
Loth, poh^ S. B. 

“ At an old lint mill in Fife, a ^eat heap of tliis 
refuse, or pab tow, as it is called, nad been forinea 
about 60 years ago. — ^The heap during that time hav- 
ing been always soaked and flooded with water, is now 
converted into a substance having aU the appearance 
and properties of a flaw peat recently formed.’’ Prize 
Essays, Highl. Soo., ii. 10. V. PoB. 

PACE, 8. 1. Weight, in general. . 

“ Nane of thaim tak on hand to bayk ony breid of 
leyss pace then xviii vnee of weycht,’*^ Aberd. Ueg f 
^A. 1541, V. 17. V. Pais, Paiss, 

2. 'The weight of a clock; generally used in 

• pi. S. Used also metaph. 

“lam sure, the wheels, paces, and motions of this 
poor church, are tempered and ruled not as men wouKi, 
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but according to the good pleasure and infinite wisdom 
of our only wise Lord.” Rutherford’s Lett., P. i. 
ep. 190. 

PACE, Paiss, Paise, Pass, a. The distinctive 
name given to one of those English gold 
coins called Nobles. 

“The English new Nobill called the Pace sail haue 
oours than for xiii. s. iiii. d.” Acts Ja. II., A. 1451, 
c. 84, £d. 1666. 

“ That thair be money of vther countreis cryit till 
haue cours in the realme, sic as the Henry Nobillis of 
pace to be Cryit to xxii. s.” Ibid., c. 64. In Edit. 
1814, it is “noble of^w«;” p. 46, col. i. In the Act 
A. 1551, it is poise/ ibid., p. 40. 

This would seem to signify “Nobles of a certain 
standard weight, as opposed to others that were de- 
ficient.*’ This idea is confirmed in a subsequent Act. 
V. Pais, Pace, v, to weigh. 

“Thai ordane it til haue cours, the Inglis noble of 
the Rose, and the auld Edward [kepand paad\ xxviij. 
s.” Ed. 1814, p. 92, c. i. Aeipo/wf paw. Edit. 1666; 
i.e., retap^ing its due weight. 

[PACE, «. V. Pays, Pasch.] 

PACK, adj. Intimate, familiar, S. 

Nae doubt but they wore fain o' itlier ; 

An’ unco^ao^ an’ thick thcgitlier. 

BurnSf iii. 3. 

Twa tods forgathert on a brae, 

. ^ Whar Loithen spouts, wi’ dashiu din ; 

At Huthope ower a craggy lin. 

They war auld comratles, frank an’ free, 

An* pack an’ thick as tods cou’<l be. 

Rev. J, NicoVa Poems , ii. 89. 
Probably a cant word from E. pc^ch, “a numlicr of 
peonle confederated in any bad design, ” Johns. Su. -G. 
2KiclCf faex hominum, proletariomm turba ; which 
Ihre traces to Isl. piaecinr, circumforanei, from piokiir, 
fasciculus. Its connexion with thicks however, would 
suggest that i^roperly signifies closeness or contiguity, 
from Germ. Su.-G. packet sarcina, pach-eut jtack-at 
constringere, topackf E. 

Packlib, 8. Familiarly, intimately, Clydes. 
Packness, >. Familiarity, intimacy, ibid. 
PACK, Packald, a. 1. A pack, a burden; 
a hawker^s bundle of goods. 

“0 how loth'are we to forego our packahla and bur- 
dens, that hinder us to run our race with patience,” 
Rutherford’s Lett., P. i., ep. 131. 

2. A packet, or parcel. 

Item, ane pahhaZd of lettrez with ane obligatioun 
wth VI Bouerties for Alexander Boid for the landis of 
Kilmarnock.” Inventories, A. 1616, p. 22. 

Teut. pack-hUedt flegestre, involucrum mercium, 
jvman ; q, a claitht or moth, iov packing. 

wg. pahhaadict luggage, L is often inserted in S, 
words ; as mfagaldt a faggot. 

V. n. To go, to leave, to walk 

off, S. 

In E^, haste is implied in the act of going : it is not 
newsarily so in S. 

to trud^]^ to gp> to leave ; paikt to go on, to walk, 

jw* Peil, To Pack and Peil. ,Vi 
«snj5, Pelb, V . 

Packet, Ejrol. *‘a pannier, a small 

Aber* 


Packiiouse, s. a wareliouso for receiv- 
ing goods imported, or meant for exporta- 
tion, S. Teut. packhuys, proinptuarium 
mercium. 

[Packte, a. 1. A bundle of fisbing-Iines, 
Shetl. Isl. palUy Uan. pakke^ Sw. packa, 
a pack or packet ; E. packaye, 

2. A small cloud ; generally used in ]>1., and 
applied to small clouds carried before tlu‘ 
wind. These are sometimes called pack- 
ine7X‘Iians, Banffs. Gl.] 

Packman, Packie, a. A pedlar, a bawkei* ; 
projiei'ly, one who carries his pacA or bundle 
of goods on his back, S. 

Hence the title of a poem satyrising the Romisli 
religion, supposed to be written by Robert Semple, 
towards the Degimiing of the reign of James VI. ; - 
The Packman" a Paternoster. 

I wha staml hero, in tliis bare stowry coat, 

Was ance a Packman, wordy nioiiy a groiit. 

The Los.^ of the Pack, a Tale. 

Packman-Rich, a, A species of barley hav- 
ing six rows of grains on the ear, Alierd. 

“ It [beer] is distinguished from what, by way of 
eminence, is called barley, by having four rows of corn 
on its stalks (and a particular species of it, called 
packman-rick, has six rows.)” Agr. Surv. Abord., 
p. 247. 

Pacicsiantie, s. Portmanteau. 

Bot yit, or he l>oimd to tbe read [road], 

IIow that his Was mead, 

1 think it best for to dcclair, 
peg. Bp. .SV. Androis, Poenis Sixteenth Cent., p. 327. 

It is still vulgarly denominated a pockmantie, q, a 
pock for holding a cloak ; formed like E. cloak-bug. 

Pack-Merchant, a. The same with Pack- 
many Aberd. V. Packie, a, 2. 

[To Eat the Pack or Packie. To waste 
one’s substance, to spend all ; and one who 
docs so is called eat-ihe packy'" or cai- 
the packie^'* Banffs.] 

PACKS, a. pL The sheep, of whatever gen- 
der, tliat a sliepherd is allowed to feed along 
witli his master’s flock, this being in lien of 
wages, and the number varying according 
to tlie quality of the sheep-walk, Kt)xb. 

Pack-Ewes, a. pL The ewes which a sliep- 
herd has a right to pasture as above, ibid. 

The word, I suspect, is properly pacts, i.o., the 
sheex) pastured according to bargain or contract ; Dan. 
jKJfglt a contract, also, a farm or rent; Teut. pacht, 
vectigal, reditus fundi ; mcrccs coloni ; Kilian. 

PACLOTT, Paceat, a. Prob., an err. for 
Patlat. 

“Item, ane paclott of crammesy satene, with ane 
fratt of gold on it, with xii diamantis, xiiii rubeis, xxv 
pcrle, estimat to i®l crowmis.” — “Item, ane jiaclat of 
blak vclvot with goldsmyth werk sett with xxx perle 
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Item, ane paclat of dammas gold.” Inventories, A. 

1616, p. 20, 27. 

Perhaps it should be read Patlat V. Pattlattis. 

[PACOKE, 8. A peacock, Xyndsay, The 
Papyngo, 1. 207.] 

PACT, 8, To spend the pact^ (for pack,) to 
waste one’s substance ; to perish the pack, S. 

Thai get ane meir unbocht, 

And sua thai think tlmi ryd for nocht, 

And thinks it war ane fulische act 
On ryding hors to spend the pact. 

V. Packman. MaiUand Poems, p. 184. 

* To PAD, V. w. To travel, properly on foot, 

S. B. 

Parewcel, ye wordiest pair o* shoon, 

On you I’ve paddeL late an soon ; 

O’er mony an acre braid o* gruu’— 

Yo hae me bom. 

Picken*8 Poems, 1788, p. 37. 

Shall we trace this to A.-S. peththian, conculcare, 
pedibus obterere, from paeth, path, semita ; or to Lat. 
ped-o -are, to go ? To pad the hoof, is a cant phrase, 
signifying to travel on loot j Class. Diet. V. Padi>kk. 

To Padder, V. a. To tread, to beat with 
frequent walking, Galloway. 

**Paddert, padded. A road through tho snow is 
padderd, wiien it has been often <;rod.” Gall. Encycl. 

- Less valid, some 

Though not less dextrous, on tne padderd green, 

Prae doon to doou, shot forth the penny-stane. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 87. 

From Tent, pad, vestigium, whence as would seem* 
pad, a foot'path, semits^ via trita. Perhaps the radi- 
cal use of the term hi to be found in pad, palma pedis. 
Kilian mentions raim, calco^’ as synon. Germ, pedd- 
en, pedibus calcare. . These terms are all obviously 
allied to Lat. pes, ped-is, the foot. 

. Paddist, 8 , A foot^pad, one who robs on foot. 

**A wacWhf or biffh-way-raan, attempting to spoil 
a preacher, orderingliim to stand, and asking what he 
was, was answer’d, *I am the servant of tho Lord 
Jesus;’ the Paddist trombling at the answer, said 
again, 'What are you?’ and nod the same answer, 
and so a third ; the robber as amaz'd, forgot both blood- 
guiltinesse, and covetoiumesse, and called to his un- 
justly detained captive, * ^e sake of Jesus depart 
in peace and ruminating to l^mself whoso servant he 
had been, in this debauolrd trade of life, being cogita- 
biind, cryed out, 'Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, blessed be the 
name of Jesus, who hai& keepied me from sin and 
forsakeing that course of life walked after in tho path 
of virtue.” Annand’s MySterium Pietatis, p. 85. 

This is merely a diminutive from E. pad, one who 
robs on foot. This, I suspect, originally denoted a 
highwayman of whatever description, from A.-S. paad, 
semita, q. one who obstructs the path of tho traveller ; 
whence also the E. v. pad, to travel gently. 

Paddit, part. pa. Beaten, formed and 
hardened into a foot-path by treading. 
Loth. V. Pad, and Paid, s. 

PADDLE, Paedlb, b. The Lump fish, 
Orkn. V. COCK-P ADDLE. 

[PADDLE-DOO, s. The frog that used to 
be kept amongst the cream (in the “ raim- 
bowte,^^ or ^^raim-pig^^) to preserve the 
luck, Banffs.] 


[PADDOCK, 8. V. under Padb.] 

PADE, 8. 1. A toad. 

On the chef ot the dolle, 

A pade pik on the polio. 

Sir Qatoam and Sir Gal,, i. 9. 
i.e., A toad picked or fed on the poll or head. 

2. It seems to signify a frog, as used by Wyn- 
town. 

Thare nakyn best of wenym may 
Ly we, or lest etoure a day ; 

As ask, or eddyre, tade, or pade. 

Cron. 1., 18. 65. 

A.-S. pade, Germ. Belg. padde, Su.-G. padda, id. 

PADDOOKj PtJDDOOK, 8. [1. A frog OT toad ; 

dimin. of pade, S.] 

2. A- low sledge for removing stones, &c., 
Aberd. V. Poddook. 

Paddock-Hair, s. The down that covers 
unfledged birds ; also, that kind of down 
which is on the heads of children born 
without hair, S. 

Teut. padden-hayr, lanugo, padde-hlood, deplumis. 

Paddook-Pipes, 8, pi. Marsh Horsetail, 8. 
Equisetiim palustre, Linn. 

Marsh Horse-tail. Anglis. Paddock-pipe, Sco- 
tia.” Lightfoot, p. 648. 

"Aequisetum, a paddochpipe.^' Wedderburn’s 
Vocab., p. 18. 

Ilia turban was the doudlar’s plot. 

Around wi’ paddock-pipes beset, 

And dangling l)og-oean leaves. 

Marie, A. Scott's Poms, p. 100. 

Paddock-Rude, s. The spawn of frogs, 
S. Paddoio-redd, GL Sibb. Paddoch-ride, 
Ramsay. 

A shot stam— thro* the air 
Skyts east and west with unco glare ; 

But found neist day on hiUoct side, 

Na better seems nor paddock ride. 

Mammy's Poms, i. 334. 

Paddock Stool, s. This term is used 
to denote Agarics in general; but par- 
ticularly, the varieties of the Agaricus 
fimetarius are thus denominated, S. 

Lightfoot gives this name exclusively to A* chan- 
tarelTus. 

“Yellow Agaric or Chanterelle. Anglis. Paddock- 
Stool, Scotis.” P. 1008. 

Teut. paddm-stoel, boletus, fo^s. 

“Fungus, a paddoch-stooV* Wedderb. Vocab., p* 
18. • 

Paddokstanb, 8. The toad stone/ or stone 
vulgarly supposed to grow in the head 
of a toad; accounted venr precious, on 
account of the virtues ascribed to it — ^both 
medical and magical. 

“Item, a ring with a paddohstoM, with a ohar- 
* nale.” Inventones, p. 10. .-*‘11 

Teut. padden-stsen, lapis qui in bufbnis captc m- 
venitur ; Kilian. In Germ, it is called krodsMtetnt 
from krote, bufo ; in Sw. grodstdn, from groda, id. 
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PADEilili) $• 

— Ane anld pannell of ane laid sadill, 

Ane pepper-polk maid of a pctdelL 

BanncUyne JPoems^ p. 160, st. 7. 

Lord Hailes aaya that he does not know the 
cation. Sibh. expl. paddl^ puddit^ ** a small leadiern 
bagor waUet for containing a pedlar’s wares. Teut, 
huiydelf bul£^ crumMia, sacculus.” 

PADIDAY, «. The day dedicated to Pal- 
ladios, a Scottish saint, S.B. “ Pasch & 
Padiday nixt thairefter Aberd. Iteg. 

« There is a well at the comer of the minister’s 

r den, which goes by the name of Paddy's well.” 
Forden, Stat. Acc. iv. 499. 

The name of this saint is, in the north of S., always 
pron. Padie, q. Paudie, A market held at Brechin is 
cidled from tms festival Paddy Fair, V. Hist. Cul- 
dees, pp. 7-9, 97. 

PAD JELL, 8 . An old pedestrian ; one 
who has often beat at foot-races;” Gall. 
Encyc. 


PADLE, Paddle, s. The Lump-fish, Frith 
of Forth, Shetl. 

**Oyolonterua LttmptM. Lump-fiBh; Lump-suckcr ; 
Padle . — The male (called by our nshermen Cock-padle), 
is for the table, at that season [in the spring months] 
much preferable to the female, (which is named the 
Aushf ffen-padle^ and in Fife the Bagaty)," Neill’s 
List of Fishes, p. 23. 

“Cyclopterus Lumpus, (Linn. Syst.) Padle, Lump- 
fish.** Edmonstone’s zetl., ii. 304. V. Cock-pa ole. 


PADYANE, Padoban, s . A pageant. 

Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand pculyane. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Pocnis, p. 30. 
i.e., for a Highland pageant. 

Dunbar also uses it metaph. in reference to poets. 

I see the Makkaris amangis the laif 

Playis heir their padyaim, syne gois to graif. 

Ibid., p. 75. 

They are represented as for a time actors on a stage, 
and then disappearing. 

Knox employs this term in ridicule of the mummery 
of the Popish worship. 

“They providit tables, quhairof sum befoir usit to 
serv for Drunkardis, Dycearis, and Oairtaris (Card- 
players), bot theywar holie yneuche for the Preist and 
his JPcK^n.” Hist., p. 139. 

Mr. Tooke views pageant as merely the present 
part., pweesa/nd, of A--S. paec-an, to deceive. Pache- 
and, FachearU, Pageant*' Divers. Purloy, ii. 369, 370. 


[PAEDLE, 8 . and v. V. Paidle.] 

PAFFLB, 8 . A small possession, in land, 
Perths. p 8 ndicU 9 synon* Poffle, Lanarks. 

'“Some places are parcelled out into tmsApaffles, or 
farms, few of which are above 30 acres each. Tho 
ompiers of most of them are under the necessity of 
mllowi^ some other occupation than that of farming. 
A omsiwable number are weavers.** P. Kinclaven, 
Ptoths, Statist. Acc., xix, .328. 

IsL faseioulus. 

. « seems doubtful whether this has any affinity to 
small parcel of limd, in- 

PAlpLEB, s* One who occupies a small farm, 
Perths. ^ 


“ Some of these small farmers or pafflers are at times 
employed with thoir horses and carts at the roads,** 4c. 
Statist. Acc., ubi sup., p. 329. 

♦ PAGE, ... A boy. 

Thai sparyt nowllier carl na page, 

nyntown, viil. 11. 90. 

Son nor man chyld nane had Kyng Latyno ; 

For als mekill as his young son ane page 
Deceissit was within his teudir age. 

Doug. Virgil, 206. 19. 

Fr. page, Ital. paggio, petit gar 90 n. Or. irats, Su.-O. 
poike, Dan. pog, id. Pers. pp/i, pedissequus. 

Mr. Tooke gives a ditlcreiit etymon. “ Pack, patch, 
and jKig^y'' he says, “are tho past participle pac, 
(differently pronounced, and therefore differently writ- 
ten with k, ch, or of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
Paecan, Paeccean, to deceive by false appearances — As 
servants were contemptuously called Harlot, Varlet, 
Valet, and Knave ; so were they called Pads, Patch, 
and Page, And from tho same source is tho French 
Page and the Italian Paggio," Divers. Purley, ii. 
369, 370. 

[PAIGE, Easter. V. Pays.] 

PAID, part, and adj, [1. Pleased, satisfied ; 
as, ‘‘I’m weel paid wi’ tho bargain,” S. 

2. Beat, slajiped, drubbed ; as, “ a weel paid 
skin synon, skelpit, West of S. 

3. Defeated, punished; as, ^‘Tho French 
were halo paid at Waterloo,” i.e., wholly, 
completely defeated, Clydes.] 

4. Sorry; as, ‘‘Pm vorra ill paid for yo,*' 
I am very sorry for you ; Aberd. 

As Fr. pay-cr, signifies to satisfy, to content, ill 
paid seems merely an obli(pie use of the verb, q. “ill 
satisfied,” or “discontented on your account.” 

This is merely an oblique sense of Fr. pay-er, as 
signifying to discharge a debt, to satisfy a creditor. 
Tent, pmj-en, solvere, satisfacere ; et pacarc, sedare, 
Kilian. The Fr. say, payer de raison, to give good 
reasons. Payde, pleased. 11. Glouc. and Chaucer use 
paie in the same sense, and John Uardyng. 

If I the truth of hym shall saio. 

That twenty yere ho reigned all menne to paie ; 

Tho lawe and pence full aye consenicd, 

Of his commons the loue aye deserued. 

Cron., Fol. 33, h. 

PAID, s. 1. A path, S. B. Alcm. paid, via. 

For her gueed luck a woe bit aff the paid, 

Grew there a tree with branches close and braid : 

'Hie shade beneath a cannoss-hraid out tlirow 
Held aff the sun beams frao a bonny know. 

Bosses Helenore, p. 27. 


2. A steep ascent. 

Belg. pad, A.-S. paad, V. Pktii. 

To PAIDLE, V. n. 1. To walk with short 
quick steps, like a child, Roxb., Baiiffs., 
Clydes. 

2. To move backwards and forwards with 
short steps; or to work with the feet in 
water, mortar, or any liquid substance, S. 

It occurs in that beautiful passage, which must thrill 
through every Scottish heart ; 
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We twa hao paidkt i’ the burn, 

Frae moniin sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d, 

* Sin anld laug syne. 

AitM Lang Sgne, Bums^ iv. 123. 
Fr. patouilleTf whence K. paddle, to stir with the 
feet. 

[Paidle, g. 1. The act of walking with short 
quick steps, Boxb., Banffs., Clydes. 


Patkie, 8 . A piece of doubled skin, used for 
defending the thighs from the Flauehter- 
spade, by those irao cast turfs or divots, 
Meams. 

In Ang. it is called tk peUing-poek, i.e., a pock or bag 
for guaming the thighs from the itroke given by the 
spade. The analogy of the names naturally su^ests 
tnat naiitie is formed from the v. paik, or radically 
alliecf. 


2. The act of walking slowly backwards and 
forwards in water, or any liquid; as, “ We 
paidl’t aboot a’ day, amang our freens, an* 
then bad a gran’ paidle in the saut waiter,” 
Clydes.] 

[Paidler, 8 . 1. A child just beginning to 
walk, Banffs.] 

2. A person of short stature who walks with 
short, waddling steps, ibid.] 

PAIDLE, 8, A hoe, Eoxb. V. Pattle. 

ITis gardener wi’ his paidle. . 0. Scottiah Song, 

To Paidle, v. a. To hoe, ibid. 

Fr. paiouill-tr, to stir up and do^n. 


PAIQHLED, parts pa. Overcome with 
fatigue, Ang. 

Perhaps q. wearied with carrying a load ; [pechled. 
West of 8. V. PECHLj 5 .J . 

To PAIK, V. a. cKastise^ to beat, to drub, 
S. paak^ S. B. 

The latter has both the Boiind and signification of 
Germ, pauk^en, to beat j . whence arschpauker, one who 
whips the breech. V. the s, 

“That day Mr. ArmOtlr was well paiked; so that 
town now has no ordina^ ministers, out are supplied 
by the presbytery.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 74. 

Wolff, VO. Arts, gives Dan. arts-pauker as signify- 
ing “ a whip-arse, a whipster.” 


Paik, Paick, 8. A stroke, a blow, S. It is 
most commonly used ih as denoting re- 
peated strokes or blows, a drubbing. One 
is said to get when he is soundly 

beaten, S. ’ 


And mony a paick unto his beef they laid, 

Till with the thumps he blue and blae was made. 

. Ross's HdenoTS, p. 47. 


—Throw Britain braid it sail be blawn about, 

How that thou, poysond.pelour, gat thy paika, 

Dui^r, Evergreen, U. 61, st. 8. 


Get I thame thay Rail bek tbair paihis, 

I se thay playd with me the glaixkis. 

Lyndsay, 8. P, R., li. 166. 


It seems uncertain whether Isl. pjakk-a, to boat by 
a repetition of small strokes, mintttii)!i tundere, be a 
cognate teim. This may perhaps be retained in £. 
peck, pick, as Seren. thinks ; although Jun. traces the 
latter to Teut. beck, the beak. 

It can scarcely be doubted that our term is allied to 
Isl. pak, Su.-G. paah, fustis, baculus ; especially as it 
more generally suggests the idea of being beaten with 
a cudgel. 


PAIK, 8. Expl. “ fault, trick.” 

-In adulterie he was tone ^ 

Maid to be punisit for his patk ; 

But he was stubborn in his talk. 

Legend Bp, St, Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent,, p. 817. 

Perhaps originally the same with Pauk, q. v. 

Ano vther London paik he playit, 

' ' Sending some letters, as he said, 

With Patrick Quhyt, as he declairis, 

Bearing the wecht of grit affairis, 

To come in Scotland to the Kinu. 

Tlie man mensueris he saw sk tning. 

Suppose the teale be fals and feinyeit. 

Yet to the Kingis Grace he has pleinyeit. 

Havand the court at his command, 

He gart the pure man leave the land. 

For all the fyve bairnos and the wyffe, 

The Motropolitane of Fyiffe 
Is entcrit on hi.s house and geir, &c. 

Legend St. Androis, Poems Sixteenth Cent, p. 335. 

In the last passage it evidently signifies trick. A.-»S. 
paec-an, docipere ; whence there has probably baen a 
s, of tho form of paecce. V. Pauky. 

[To Paik, Pakb, ». w. To pace, trudge, 
walk steadily and continuously, like one 
carrying a pack ; synon. peg ana pad, West 
of S.] 

Paikek, s. Cahay paiker, a street-walker 
in general. 

Mak your abbottis of richt religious men 
Bot not to rebaldis now cum fra the roist 
Of Rome raikeris, nor of rude rufflanis, 

Of Calsay paikeris, nor of publicanis. 

Lyndsay's Warkis, 162, p. 287. 

V. next word. 

Paikie, 8. A female street-walker, a trull, S. 

Isl. pjakk~r, circumciirsitator, oirenmforaneus, a 
vagabond ; trolUpacka, a witch. Hence, 

Paikit-Like, adj. Having the appearance 
of a trull ; having a shabby and exhausted 
appearance, S. 

PAIL, Paile, Pale, 1. A mort-clotli; 
also, a hearse, Upp. Lanarks. 

This must be from O.Fr. paile, drap rnortuaire, from 
Lat. paR-ium, used in an oblique sense, the mort-clotn 
being put for that which it covers. 

2. A canopy. 

“Item, ane grete paile of cloth of gold, lynit with 
small canves.” — “Item, thre peUis of claith ot gold 
and claith of silvir, twa with hale heidis, and ane with 
the heid wantand the tane syde.” Inventories, A. 
1639, p. 60. 

•IV. poille, “the square cano][^y that’s borne over 
the sacrament, or a soveraign pnnoe, in solenme pro- 
dessions, or passages of state;” €k>1gr. Ii.B. 
pala, aulaeum, hangings or a curtain of state; O* 
paille, id. V. Pall. 
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Pau-town, Palzeon, Paluoun, s. a pa- 
vilion, a tent. 

Off oartkr «ls thar yeid thaim by 
Sa felQ that, but all thai that bar 
Hamayfli and als that chargyt war 
With patlyoicnifs^ and waschall with all, — 

▼Ui scor, cbargi^ with pulaile. 

JSoQ'bour, xi. 117, MS. 

Gael. Ir. paiUiun, Fr. pavillion, 

PAILES, Leslaei Hist. Scot., p. 57, 58. V. 
Pele. 

PAILIN, Failing, s. A rail, a fence made 
of stakes, S., from Lat. pal-us^ a stake, 
whence E. pale. 

PAINOHES, 8. pL The common name for 
tripe, S. V. PfiNcnE. 

PAINS, 8. pL The common name for chronic 
rheumatism, S. < 

**It would appear from the Statistical Accounts, 
that chronic rheumatism {the paimt it is proviiicially 
designed) is freouent among old people in the lower 
classes.** Agr. Surv. Peeb., p, 11. 

— “The poorer sort of people, particularly such as 
are advanced in life, — in consequence of their miserable 
mode of living, and still more of the coldness and 
dampness of their houses, owing partly to the scarcity 
and nigh price of fuel, have too much reason to com- 
plain of what ^ey call the paim, or the paint' iciihin 
them.*’ Stat. Acd. Jedb., i. 2, 3. 

PAlNTBl!, 9. A pantry. “ Anc payntri & 
eisment Aberd. Beg., A. 1563, V. 25. 

PAINTBIE, 9 . Painting, 

“Of rownd globules and paintrvt, — Twa pain tit 
broddis, the ane of the muses, and the other of cro- 
tesQue or oonceptis [grotesque or conceits].’* liivcti- 
tones, A. 1560, p, 130, 

“ Ane Turk buik of paintrie,** Inventory of Buikis, 
as delivered by the Eegent Mortoun to James VI., A. 
1578. 

Formed, perhaps, from Fr. pehdure^ the act of 
painting. 

PAIP, 8. Prob., a contr. for papingay. 

Play with thy pair, or I’ll pull thee like a paip; 

Go ride in a' rape for this noble new-year. 

Montgomerie^ Watson's ColLf iii. 5. 

Is there an allusion here to tho artificial papingay^ 
which is often shot to pieces by the archers, one wing 
after another ? Or, to the play of paips among .chil- 
dren ? V. next word. 

PAIP, 8. A cherry-stone picked clean, and 
usM in % game played by cliildf’en, S. 
Three of these stones are placed together, 
and another above them. These are called 
a castle. The player takes aim with a 
cK^y-stone, and when he overturns this 
easily, he claims the spoil. 

A similar game is in Gloucesters. called Cob-nut; 
only mte are used instead of cherry-stones. V,. Q /ose 
ua VO,' 

^e term pfo iis tised in E. for the seed of apples, 
61 other fruit j probably from Fr. pepin, 


This game is played with nuts in Gemiany. Tent. 
hoopkfins setteHf hoopkens sdiklcn^ castellatim nucea 
constituere ; Kilian. 

It was probaldy borrowed from tho Homans. Ovid 
seems to allude to a game of this kind, as played with 
nuts. 

Et oondis lect.as, paroa colona, nn(’e.«». 

Ha.H piier aut certo rectas diverberat ictu, 

Aut proniis digito bisve .seuudve pc'tit. 

Quatnor ill nucilnis, non aiupliua, alca tota cst ; 

Cum sibi suppositis additur una tribna. 

Nux Hkgia^ ver. 72. 

Other copies read dilamimt, dilaniat^ &c., for diver- 
beraZ. 

Playing with nuts, in a variety of ways, was com- 
mon with boys among tho Romans. Hence the phrase, 
nuces relinqacre^ to beeomo a man, to bo engaged in 
manly employment. Isaac Casauboii mentions paying 
with nuts, by erecting castles or jjyramids, as used in 
his time. His lauguago seems to apply to England, 
where he resided during tho latter part of his life. 
“Ludebant puerl nucibus variis modis, quorum nonulli 
hodieque piieris in usu : ut cum in pyrainidem ipiatiior 
nuces extriiuntur.” Comment, ad Porsii Satyr., p. .")l. 
It is remarkable, that the same game prevailed among 
the .Tews, so early at least as the time of Philo. Ho 
accordingly says ; “ Id qui paruni intelligit, 6 lusu 
quodam vulgato cognosect. Qui nucibus ludiint, solciit 
positis priua in piano tribiis cmartam super imponoro, 
ill fonnaiii pyramidi.s.” Do Mundi Opific., p. 8. 

PAIP, Th : Pope. 

“Item, tho hatt that come fra the paip, of gray 
velvett, with tho lialy gaist sett all with orient pcrlu.” 
Inventories, A. 1539, p. 49. V. Pape. 

• PAIR, 8, ‘‘Two things suiting one anotlior;” 
Johns. 

This word is used in »S. often in regard to a singlo 
article, especially if complete in itself. “A pair o’ 
Carr\tchei>," a catechism ; “a jHiiro' Proverbs," a coi>y 
of the Proverbs, used as a school-book; “a pair o’ 
pullisees,^* a complete tackle of pullies, &c. 

To PAIR, V, a. To impair. V. Parr. 
PAIRTLES, adj. Having no part, free. 

I, per me, Wolf, pairtlot of frawd or gyle, 
thidir the paini.s of suspeiisioun, 

And gret cursing and malediutioun, 

Sir .Sclieip, I chuirgo yo straitly to o.ompeir, 

Aud atfsueir till a Dog befoir mo heir. 

Umrysone, Bannatyue Poems, j). 109. 

PALS, s, pL Retribution, recompcnce. 

Oir his awin dcid ilk man sal biur the pais, 

As pyne for syii, rownnl for werkis rycht. 

licnrysone, Jiftnuali/nc Poems, p. 1 17, st. 8. 

Lord Hailes renders this “strokes, cliaatiscmcnt.” 
This is indeed the sense in which tho term i.s still 
generally used, S. pam. But hero it seems to have 
greater latitude, including both punishment and 
reward, according to the distribution in the line 
immediately following ; as Kr. pay-er, signifies to re- 
quite, in whatever way. 

To PAIS, Pase, ». a. 1 . To poise, to weigh. 

Bot full of inagiianyrnyte Knca.s 
Pasis tharo wecht als lichtlio as an fas, 

Thare hidduou.s hra.seri.s swakkaiid to and fro. 

Ihmq. Virgil, 141. 10. 

“ I peyse, I waye ; Jo poise.— Tell nat me, if I peyse 
a thing in my hande X can tell what it w ayeth.” Palsgr. 
B. iii. F. 317. a. „ , „ „ 

“ Peysen or weycn, Pondero.” Prompt. Parv. 



2, To raise, to lift up. 

Tlie wyfiis como furth, and up tb»y pami him, 

And fand lyf in the loon. 

Chr, Kirk, st. 13. 

It is evidently synon. with E. poise, as denoting the 
caution requisite in attempting to raise any heavy and 
inert body. 

Part. pr. paymnd, jpaaanrif, and part. pa. pamit, 
posit, are both used in we sense of ponderous, weighty, 
loaded. 

Vnder ib^paysand and the heny charge 

Gan grane or geig the euil ionit barge. 

Dimg, Virgil, 178. 10. 

Tliay dres anone, and furth of platia grete 

With pay sit ilesche plennyst the altaris large. 

Dmg, Virgil, 261. 14. 

Poise is used by Churchyard, with respect to the act 
of the mind, in weighing evidence, as pose by Chaucer, 

**Then mise in an equall ballance the daungerous 
estate of Scotland once againe, when the king’s owne 
subjects kept the castle of Edenbrough against their 
owne natun^ lord and maistcr. ” W orthines of W ales, 
Pref. xiii. 

“Fr. pester, Ital. pes-ore, to weigh, from Lat. pens- 
are, from pcTkfo,” Rudd. Hence, 

Paisses, 8» pL The wciglits of a clock, S. 

*^But againe I finde the desires of this life like 
weightie paisses drawing mee downe to the ground 
againe.” Boyd’s Last Battell, p. Qh 

Fr. p€s6€, weight. V. Pace. 

Pais, Paiss, t. Weight. 

And quha that sellis of less poiss thane xxij vnee,” 
Ac. Aberd. Reg., A. 163$r&<}* V. 16. 

PAISE. NoBLB.St Eaisb. V. Pace. 
PAIT, ^ar<. j?a. Paid. 

— **And sa mony termes as ho may prufe he pun- 
dit fore, he to be pCdt^ tharof of the said oxin. ” Act. 

Audit., A. 1477, p. 11. 

“ William Maxwell allegit that he ocoupiit a parte 
of the said mylne, & pak his males tharfore,” Ac. 
Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1404, p. 374. 

PAIT, Pate, Patie. Abbreviations of the 
names Peter and Patvkh . “ Pait Newall.” 
Acts Ja. VL, 1585, py aSO, Ed. 1814. 

PAITCLAYTH, Pbtclayth, s. « Four 
paitclaytJm;^^ Aberd. Keg., V. 25; *‘Gwnes, 
col laris, PetclaythiSf curschis, & slewis 
[sleeves].” Ibid., v. 24; apparently the 
same with ‘ 

This, I suspect, gives t)^ original form of Paitlat. 
It must have denoted soiho dross, perhaps of an orna- 
mental kind for the breast j; ^s awkwardly formed from 
Lat. pect’Xis, or Fr. ptokt-riHe, the breast, and S. claith, 
cloth. 

PAITHMENT, «. 1. Pavement; pron. q. 

paidment. 

In Aperill amang the schawis scheyn, ' 

Quhen the paithment was clad in tendyr greyn ; 

Plesand war it till ony creatur. 

In lusty lyff that tym for till endur. 

WdUace, viii. 936, MS. 

This seems to be merely a metaph. use of pavement, 
E. pron. paidment, S. B. 


2. The ground, the soil. * 

Paithment must, I apprehend, be the true reading of 
the word in Aberd. Reg., where it ispakhmemt in the 
extract before me. 

** And gif it sail happin ws to gif ony fee for the 
lyf ting A rasing of the paichmeni of onr kirk,” Ac. 
A. 1638,y. 16. 

** In Mother place it is ** the paiMment of the kirk;” 
Ibid., V. 17. 

PAITLATTIS, 

Sic skaith and scome, sa mmy paitlattU wome, 
Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Dunbar, BanneUyns Poms, p. 44, st 13. 

** paitlett oi blak stemming lynitwith taffetie. 
Ane body is of ane gowne of bl^ velvot with syde 
slevis yallow satine.” Inventories, A. 1678, p. 229. 

Elsewhere it is conjoined with parts of headdress. 
**Twa oomettia, and ane paUUt of quhite satine.” 
Ibid., P. 231. V. Faitclayth. 

Liord Hailes seems to view it as the same with E. 
portlet, which, he says, is a woman’s ruff. Ac- 
cording to Skinner, the latter is rather a napkin or 
neck'kerchief. It might perhaps be some sort of 
bandeau for the head, as Fr. patellette denotes the 
broad piece of leather which passes through the top 
of a headstall, Cot^. Arm. pateXet, however, accord- 
ing to Bullet, is a bib for children. Sibb. explains it 
ruff, viewing '*Fr, poitral ( peetorale ) a cover for the 
neck and breast,” as the origin. 

This surely cannot be a corruption of 0. E. paltoke, 
apparently a cloak or mantle. 

I^roude priests come with him, mo than a thowsand, 
'In'paltokes and piked shoes, and pissers long kniues ; 

Comen agayne conscience, wyth couetyse they helden. 

P, Ploughman, Hh. i a. 

This word is perhaps from Su.-G. pait, a garment; 
though immediately from Fr. palletoc, ** a long and 
thick pelt, or cassock,” Cotgr. 

PAITLIOH, adj. 

They sair bemane some paitlich gown, 

(Some yellow dippit stam’d wi’ brown) 

' Which they brouglit claith-like frae the town. 

The Uar^st Rig, st. 86. 

Dippet, perhaps errat. for Tippet, IsL paita signi- 
fies indusium. 

PARE, 8. A contumelious name applied to 
females of domesticated animals, whether 
fowls or quadrupeds, and also to women ; 
but always exclusively of males. It is in- 
variably conjoined with an adj,; as, a cow is 
called an axUdpake a niggardly woman, 
a hard pake^' &c.; Upp. Lanarks., Roxb.; 
synon. Hide. 

Perhaps from A.-S. paeea, **a deceiver, aoosener,” 
Somner ; from paec-an, decipere. ^ 

PAKKXLD, 8. A packet. V. Paokald. 
PALAD, 8. The head. V. Pallat. 

PALAVER, Palaivbr, 1. Idle talk, un- 
necessary circumlocution, S. 

One might suppose some affinity to Fr. MXverner,^ 
** to cog, mist, lie, talk idly, vainly, or to no purpose; 
Cotgr. The similarity of Moes.-G. JUuwaird, mul- 
^iloquium, is also singular. The term has, however, 
been generally deduced from Port, poktvra, a word, 
whence Fr. palabre, used as parohf Cotgr. This, it w 
supposed, is originally a Moorish term. Fr. palabre is 
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used to denote the disgiiiceful present, which must bo 
made to the petty Mohammedan princes, on the coast 
of Africa, on the |pround of the slightest umbrage, real 
or pretended, which is taken at any of the European 
powers. 

[2. A person of a fussy, ostentatious manner, 
S.] 

To Palaver, v. n. 1. To use a great many 
unnecessary words, S. to flatter,” Grose’s 
Glass. Diet. 

[2. To'behave in a fussy, ostentatious manner, 

S.] 

[Palaverin, s. Fussy, ostentatious be- 
haviour ; used sometimes as an acfj., S.] 

To PALE, Peal, or Pell, a Candle. On see- 
ing a dead-candle^ to demand a view of the 
person’s face whose death this fatal candle 
portends ; a phrase sanctioned in the silly 
code of vulgar superstition, Aberd. 

This is done by addressing the candle in these words ; 
J pell ihee for a rmment ; upon which the image of the 
fated person’s face anpears for an instant. If the 
words, for a mamefnt^ do omitted, the person who pelh 
the candle is deprived of all ability to move till the. cock 
cr&M)8, while the image grins in his face all the time. 

Perhaps q. to appeal the candle. Fr. appal-er. I^at. 
appelUare, to call, to talk with. The term may he 
si^ify to arrest, to prevent from disappearing. I find 
pel was used in O. E. as synon. with appeal ; as 
it appears in the fonn of the infinitive. ** Pelyn or 
apelyn. Appello.” Prompt. Parv. 

PALE, Pble, 8. [A small, pointed, circular 
scoop used in testing the quality of a 
cheese, S.] 

To Pale, Pele, v. a. 1. To puncture, to 
tap for the dropsy, S. B. 

[2, To pale a cheese^ to pierce it with a pale], 
in order to judge of its quality by the part 
scooped out, S. 

Demure he looks ; the cheese he pedm ; 

He prives, it’s good ; ca’s for the mcuIch. 

Jiamsaifs PoeviSy ii. 479. 
[Du. petf, a guage, peilen, to guage, to test.] 

PALEY-LAMB, s. A very small or feeble 
lamb, Tweedd. V. Padlie. 

To PALL, ». «. To strike with the fore 
feet ; applied to a horse ; synon. to kahn ; 
Selkirks. 

s'^spect, is merely a provincial modification 

PALL, PiBAL, ». “ Any rich or fine cloth, 
particularly purple,” Rudd. 

^al i^antR douu aue pailyeoun, upon ane plane lee, 
and ot piUour tnat proudly wes picht. 

. \ Oatoan and Got. , ii. 1 j 

the banket mony rich claith of pall I 

“w spred, and toMxf a bandkyn woimderly wroclit. 

Doug. 33, 14. 

It seenia to be the same word that is written peal. 
Vou III. 


“A peal of gold set with precious stones, was 

hung about the king’s head, when he sat at meat.” 

PltSCOttlO, p. I.').'), 

Ho “also commanded her to take what lungers, or 
tapestry-work, and peah of gold and silk, as she 
pleased, or any other jewel in his w^ardrolnj.” Ibid., 
p. 159. 

Kndd. seems to derive it from Lat. palldum ; but 
Sibb. more properly refers to “ IScana. panni 

serici genus ; Theot. jthelley pannus protiosus, pfeUei\ 
purnura, Fr. palle, jwile.** 1»\. pell^ indeed, rlenotos 
cloth of the moat precious kind ; textum pretiosum ; 
pelh klaedif yestes ex tela ejusmodi, pretio et materia 
inaximi aestimata. It is sometimes distinguished from 
silk ; KlaeddoH i pell oe silki, Verel. Iiul, Wacditer, 
however, thinks that it properly signifies silk, C. B. 
pa/i, id. Hence, he subjoins, L.li. pro panno 

sorico saepissime apud C’angium, et in (llossa Feziaua ; 
VO. P/ell. 

O. Fr. pailct denoted cloth of silk. 

Monlt ni’a done or ct argent 
Pierres et j^ailes d’Orient. 

Roman de Partonopex, MS, ap. Du Cange, vo. 
PalloaiiH. 

PALLACTT, Pallack, 5. 1. A porpoise, S. 
pallack^ E. Deljilunus pliocaeiia, Linn. 

“A Pafachf a great destroyer of salmon.” Sibb. 
Fife, p. 129. V. Pkllack. 

2. Used inctnpb^ for a lusty person, S. B. 
Ilenco it is expl. “fat and short, like a 
porpoise,” Gl. Shirr. 

“The second chiel was a thick, setterel, swowii 

' [swollen] pa! lack.'* .loiirnal from JiOudon, p. 2. 

3. A young or sniiill crab, Mearns; Pulloclt, 
Angus. V. Poo, and Pallawa, id. 

PALL ALL, PALLALL8, 8. A game of 
children, in wliich they hop on one foot 
through different square spaces (ilialked 
out, driving a bit of slate or broken crockery 
before them. From the figures made, it is 
also called the heds^ S. 

ITiis seems to be originally a game of this country. 
In K. at least it is called JScotch hop or Jfop-Srotrh. 

“ Among the school-boys in my memory tliere was 
a pastime called Hop^ScotcK which was jiilayed in this 
manner : A jiarallelogram about four or five feet 
and ten or twelve feet in length, was made ujion the 
ground, and divided laterally into eighteen or twenty 
diU’erent compartments which were called ImU ; some 
of them being larger than others. 'Fhe playeis were 
each of them provided with a piece of a tile, or any 
other flat material of the like Kind, m hich they cjist 
by the If&nd into the different beds in a reguhir suc- 
cession, and every time the tile was cast, the j)layer’H 
business was to no]> on one leg after it, and drive it 
out of the lioundaries at the end where ho stood to 
throw it ; for, if it passed out at the sides, or rested 
uiKjn any of the marks, it was necessary for the cast 
to be repeated. The boy who pcu'formed tlio whole of 
this operation by the fewest casts of the tile was the 
conqueror.” Strutt’s Sjiorts and Pastimes, p. 280. 

Our word, from its form, may perhaps claiin a r r, 

origin. , , ,, 

From the account of Franc, de carrean, one of the 
games enumerated by Rabelais, it, iii part at least, 
resembles our Paltall. “ A certain play with a piece 
of money at a square crossed Cotgr. In Diet. Frev., 
it is said, that this money is used en guine de palely or 

3 
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after the manner of a quoit. ** He who puts it on the 
lines gains some advantage.’* Yo, Carreau, This cer- 
tainly constitutes a part of our game, as described 
above. For the bit of tile, slate, or crockery that is 
used, is thrown as a quoit. In France, 1 am informed, 
the same game is denominated Petit palletf q. little 
quoit. 

Dr. Johnson calls this game Scotch Hoppers ; de- 
fining it, play in which boys hop over lines or 
scotches in the ground.” In S., however, it is played 
both by boys and girls. As this game is callea Iiop- 
Scotch^ by some it is supposed to allude to the Scots 
being frequently forced to hop over or repass the Bor- 
der ; especially as the game is regulated by certain 
lines, or boundaries, of which, if one be touched, the 
game is lost. 

But the ingenuity displayed in this deduction rather 
savours of the anoient Border hostility ; and such an 
etymon will not be much relished by Scottish feeling. 
It is more likely, indeed, that it received this name in 
K. as being originally a Scottish game. V. Beds. 

PALLAT, Palad, 8, The head, the crown 
of the head or scull, S. 

Ilys paUai in the dust bedowyne stude, 

And the body bathyn in the hate bludo 
Enoo ouerweltis 

Poug, Virgil^ 337, 43. 

Ye maid of me ane ballat. 

For your rowarde now I sail brek your pallat. 

MaitUtnd Poeinsy p. 317. 

Mr. Pinkerton oddly renders this, ‘^cut your 
throat.” 

His peilet palad and unpleasant pow, 

They fulsome flocks of flies doth overiiow, 

With wames and wounds all blackned full of blains. f 
Pdvmt^ WaisorCa Coll., iii. 23. 

P(^t is used in the somid sense, 0. E. 

Inglis-men sail yit lo'-yere 
Knok thi palet or thou pas. 

And mak the polled like a frere ; 

And yit es In^and.als it was. 

MinoCs Poetns, IK SI. 

Rudd, aayt ; **l very much incline to think that the 
K. pate. Mid the S. pallat, are originally the same.” 
Perhaps because of its globular form, from 0. £. pellet, 
a ball, (Arm. Fr. pelote, ) for which bullet is now used. 
A round head is called a bullet-head, S. 

PALLAWA, B, 1. A species of sea-crab, 
Coast of Fife; Cavity Filtan^ synon. V. 
Keavie. 

2. Used by the iishenneti of Buckhaven as a 
contemptuous term, denoting a dastardly 
fellow. “ Will I be slairtit be sic a Pall- 
awa ?” Shall I Be outdone by such a pol- 
troon ? 

PALLET, 8, 1. A little ball; 'E. pellet. 

Upon thair brest bravest of all, 

Were precious pearls of the East, 

The mhie pallet and th*.opall, 

Togither with the amatist. 

Bv/rel, Walaon'a Coll., ii. 11. 

[2. Used metaph., the head, crown, pate, 
Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, I. 2780. V. 
Pallat.] 

Fr. pelote, a ball. 

PALLET, 8. A skin, properly a sheep’s skin 
not dressed, S. B. from the same origin 


with E. felt, pelt; JjbX. pelMsy Belg. teA, 
id. Su.-G. palt^ a garment. 

[PALLIOUNS, 8. pi. Teats, Barbour, iii. 
239, Herd’s Ed. V. Pailyown.] 

[PALLO, 8* The porpoise, Orkn.] 

PALM, Palme, b. The index of a clock or 
watch, S. 

**Men8 dayea are destributed vnto them like 
houres seuerallie diuided ypon the horologe : Some 
must live but till Pne, another vnto Two, another 
vnto Three; The Palme tumeth about, and with 
its finffer pointeth at the houre ; So aoone as mao’s 
appoi^tod houre is come, whether it bee the first, 
8ec<Mtl4, or third, there is no more biding for him.” Z. 
B(^*a Last ^ttoll, p. 519. 

Fr. paulme, the palm of the hand, used, it woul<l 
seem, li hajtd, when applied to an index. 

PALMANDER, a. Pomander. 

**Item, ane pair of bedis of palmander.*^ Inven- 
tories, p. 26. Ft. pamme d'andtre, id. 

To PALMER, V. n. To go about from place 
to place in a feeble manner ; pron. paw- 
mer, S. 

’*At that time o* day — 1 would have thouj^t as 
little about ony auld paimering body that was 
doyrn the edge of Kinblythemont, as ony o* thae stal- 
wart young chiels does eWnow almut auld Edie Ochil- 
tree.’^ Antiquary, ii. 840, V. Pawmbr. 

[PALMIE, 8. and v. V. Pawmib.] 

PALMS, Palmys, 8a pL [1. Palms, palm- 
branches, Barbour, v. 312 ; these were 
really branches of willow.] 

2. The blossoms of the female willow, 
Teviotd. 

Palm-Sonday, 8, 'fhe sixth Sabbath in 
Lent, according to the Romish ritual ; or 
that immediately preceding Easter, S. 

This ilke schip sone takyn wes 
Ewyn upon the Palm-Sonday, 

Bomre Poach that fallis ay. 

Wyntown, ix. 25. 69. 

It was so named by the church of Rome, b^use 
of palm-branches being carried, in commemoration of 
those that were strewed in the way, when our 
Saviour entered into Jerusalem. V. Du Cange, vo. 
Dominica, p. 1601. A.-S. palm eunnan daeg. 

Mareschall Observ. in Vers. A.-S., p. 581. 

PALSONDAY, 

That the Sessioun sit still quhill PaUonday of the 
Bchiris of Fif, Louthione, 6c Berwik, 6b Renfrew, that 
it was last left at ; and thareftir to be coptinevit 
quhile the Tyisday eftir Trinite Sonday.’* Acts Ja. 
rV., 1503, Ed. 1814, p. 248. , 

A similar doubt occurs here as conoeming Palaone 
Evin. It may either mean Palmsmday, or Poach- 
' Sunday , i. e., Easter, sometimes written Pa». V . Pass. 

^ALSONE EVIN. Apparently signifpng 
Faaaion Even ; if not a corr. abbrev. of Palm 
Sonday. 
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And tUi apone tK6 costis, sca^s [scathis], damp- 
nage A expenais auatenit be the said John tharthrow, 
tlSt 18 to tay sen Palaone win last bipast.*’ Act. 
Audit., A. 1488, p. 113. 

PALTRIE , ». Trash. V. Peltbie. 
PALWEKK,*. 

Her bode of a herde huwe, that her hedo hedes, 

Of pUlour, of pcUwerk, of perre to pay. 

^ SirOawa7iandSirOal.,u2. 

This may denote work made with spangles; Fr. 
pailU; 

PALYARD.a. A lecher ; a knave, a rascal. 

■ I ■ That Hermit of Lareit, 

He put the commoun pepill in beleue, 

That blind gat sicht, and cruikit gat their feit ; 

The quhUk the Valyard na way can appreue. 

Lyndsay's WarHSf 1692, p. 76. 
This word is used by Tyrie, when quoting 2 Tim. 
iii., where incontinent occurs in our version. 

Considder, and acknawlege that in the last days 
thair sail cum perrolvs tymes, in the quhilkis salbe 
men, luffars of thair awin selues, couatous, presump- 
tious, proud, blasphemours, inol^dient to thair pa- 
rents, onthankfull, onhalie, without mutuall ailectioun, 
trucebrekers, fals accusars, palliards, rude and onmeik 
despysars of the gude, tratours, hedie, vantars, luffars 
of thame selues mair than of God,” &c. Refutation, 
Fol. 67, b. 

It is pallaHt Legend Bp. St. Androis, p. 313. 

Freir Johnstoun, and Maquhane about him, 

Tua paUariis that the Pope professis. 

Fr.pa»/A»rd, id. PaUlUxrd^ a scoundrel. V. Grose’s 
Class. Diet. 

Palyabdbt!:, Whoredom. 

Eschamo ye not rehers and blaw on brede 
Your awin defame ? hawand of God na drede, 

Na yit of hell, prouokand vtheris to syn. 

Ye that list of your pedyardry neuer blyn. 

Doug. Virgil^ Prol. 96, 41. 

PALYEESIS, Paixeissis, Pallies, Pa- 

LIZES, a. pi. 

_ “ Of mattit, paUeit^ and bouiters. Item, ten pal- 
lies ane and uther.” Inventories, A. 1661, p. 162. 

** Tymmer heddis, and uthor tymmer werk, mattis 
and palyeesiSf coddis and bowstans, schetis and uther 
Wnn 3 mg claithis.”— Aucht mattis coverit with 
fustiane, having thair palyeesis about everie ane of 
thame.” Ibid., A. 1678, p. 214. 

A ^^®ter and paliies,^‘ Hope’s Min. Prnct., p. 640. 
Apparently, straw mattresses. Fr. paillasse, pail- 
AkJe, astraw bed. 

[PALZEONIS, *. pL Tents, pavillions, 
Barbour, xvii. 299, Skeat’s Ed. V. Paily- 
OWN.] . 

FAME HAMER. A kind of hammer. 

A hamer, ane hand hamer.” Inventories, 

A. 1678, p. 269. 

not the second phrase seem distinctive, this 
to a small hammer, q. one for the 

tFAMISAMPLE, n. A shell; Bulla lig- 
n«rw, Xiinn., BanflFs.] 

,*• . A vulgar name given tt 
®wd8 to toe kbave of clubs, Aberd, ; else- 
where Potemis, S. Pam, E. 


Johns, views pam^ as “probably from j>a2m, victory, 
as trump from triumph. 

PAMPHIL, s. A square inclosure, made 
with stakes; also, any small house, Aberd.; 
apparently the same with Paffle^ (j. v. 

PAMPLETTE, Pampleute, Pampiielet, s. 
Expl. “ a plump young woman ; a diminu- 
tive from Tout. wampoefoV, mulier crassa 

Gl. Sibb. 

This refers to the language of Dunbar ; 

Sum of your men sic enrage had, — 

Thai brak up durris, and raef up lokkis, 

To get mu pampretie on ano ple<i, &n. 

Mail. Chrou.f S.P., I. 324. 
Sibb. corrects pamprtUe as misprinted for pamplettr. 
V. Gl. It seems very doubtful if ho has hit on th<< 
meaning of the term. From tbo nature of the subject, 
perhaps it is a motaph. use of Fr. pampillettef a spangle. 

To PAN, V. n. To agree, to eorrcsponcl. 

For say and pronieis nuhat they can, 

Thair wordes and deities will never pan. 

Maitland I*ocms, p. 220. 

Perhaps from A.-S. pan, a piece of cloth inserted 
into another. 

A. Bor. to pauy to close, joyn together, agree. Prov. 
Weal and Wo7tnn cannot pan, hut Wo and Women can. 
“It seems to come from Pan in buildings, which in 
our stone houses is that piece of wood that lic.s upon 
the top of the stone-wall, and must close with it, to 
which the bottom [ends] of the spars are fastencil.” 
Kay’s Coll., p. 64. 

PAN, 8. A term used to denote “ the great 
timbers of a cottage laid across the couples 
parallel to the walls, to support the laths or 
kehhers laid above the pans and parallel to 
the couples;” S. B, Gl. Surv. Moray ; 
used also South of S. 

“On these [the siles] rested cross-beams called ribs 
or pans, and the one on the top w’as termed a roof- 
tree.” Agr. Surv. Ayrs., p. 114. 

The use of Pan, A. Bor. is evidently the same. V. 
the preceding v. 

This word has been undoubtedly imported from 
the north of Europe. For it retains the same sense 
in the language of Finland. Paann, scandula, a lath, 
a shingle. Hence, as would seem, Sw. takpanna, te- 
gula, our pan-tile, i.e., a tile laid for thack in place of 
a shingle. Some derive the word from Su.-(>. pacn-a, 
to extend ; whence paentri oertng, silver drawn out 
into lamina. 

[PAN, 8. The curtain or drapery hanging 
from the frame of a bed. West of S. V. 
Pane.] 

PAN, 8. A hard impenetrable sort of crust 
below the soil, S. till^ ratchet synon. 

“Towards the hills; it is a light black soil, and 
under it an obstinate pan. Owing to tins pan in some 
places, and the clay bottom in others, the fields retain 
the rains long.” P. Doskford, Banffs. Statist. Acc., 

iv. 860 . , , , , ^ . 

“In many places a black pan, hard as iron ore, 
runs in a stratum of two or three inches thick in 
the bottom of the clay, and about 8 or 9 inches below 
the surface, which in a rainy season keeps the water 
floating above, prevents early sowing, and sometimes 
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starves the seed in the ground.’’ P. Kilmuir £. Ross, 
Statist. Acc., vi. 184. 

Perhaps from Teut. panne^ calva, q. the skull of the 
soil. 

PANASH, Pannache, a, A plume of fea- 
thers worn in the hat. 

There lyes half dozen elnes of pig-tail, 

There hisjparao^/i, a canon’s big-tail. 

CohiVs Mock PoeiHy P. il. 8. 

“They alwayes carried a fair Pannache^ or plume 
of feathers, of the colour of their muffe, bravely 
adorned and tricked out with glistering spangles of 
gold.” Urquhart’s Rabelais, B. i., p. 245. 

Fr. panache^ pmnache ; from Lat. penna. 

To PANOE, Pansb, Pense, v. n. To think, 
to meditate. 

Of mrals pance/ and for sum port provyde ; 

And anker sicker quhar thow may be sure. 

Lord Thif^tanCf Maitland PofonA, p. 161. 
“While as the king is musing A paming vpon the 
greatnes of the benefit, — he bursteth foorth in these 
voyces of praise and thankesgiuing : What shall I 
aayP* Bruce’s Eleven Sorm. Sign. L. 1. a. 

Thay ;^ns not of tlie prochene puir, 

Had thay the pelf to part amang thame. 

Dnnhar^ Maitland PoeniSy p. 105. 

O. Fr. pana evt mod. panC'er^ ptm-er ; perhaps from 
Lat. pena-o, pens-um, to weigh in one’s mind. 

[PANCH, s. Paunch, belly, Barbour, ix. 
398, Skeat’s Ed. O. Fr. panche, pance^ 
Lat. pantexy id. V. Pexoh.] 

PAND, a, A pledge, synon. wad, 

— — Quhilk is the ppfl^ Or plcge, this dare I say, 

Of pece to be kepit iavic^te. 

Doug, VirgUf 876. 14. 

My hairt heir I pre.sent. 

Quhilk is the gauge and paad 
Maist solr that I can geif. 

Maillatul Poenifs^ p. 265. 

Here it is used as syuon. with gage^ that kind of 
pledge w'hich knights were wont to give, who engaged 
their honour that they would 6ght. 

Belg. pand, Germ, p/andt Aloin. p/ant^fant, Su.-G. 
pant, Isl. patU-ur, id. ptant-a, pignorare, C. B. nan, 
also a pledge. Ihro thinktt that Lat. pign-ust has l)een 
diffused through Europe. . , 

Scliilter views p/o7if, a'trhabo, as the root of pfennig ^ 
a penny ; because it was citi^tomary to give a piece of 
money as an earnest. 

To Pand, V. a. To pledge, to pawn. 
Pandit^ laid in pledge, S. 

Tout, pand-eut Germ, verpfdnd^en, IsL pqoU-a^ id. 

PAND, Pan, Pane, a, A narrow curtain 
fixed to the roof, or to the lower part, of 
a bed ; S. pawn. ' 

“Item, ane claith of stait of blak velvot, fumist 
with ruif and taill, with thre pandU quhairof thair is 
ane without frenyeis, and the taill is to the leuth of 
an elne.” Inventories, A.„ 1561, p. 123. 

^ “Where’s thCr-beds of state, pattds and testers, 
napery and bn^^ed work ?” Bride of Lammermoor, 
ii. 296. V. Pawn. 

Pandit, part. pa. Furnished with under- 
curtains. 

“Ane bod of claith of gold and silvir, double pandit ^ 
and in figure of pottis full of flouris, with broderie 


work of langroundis callit o^U, i^hairinthe historeis 
ar contenit.^’ Inventories, A. 1578, p, 210. V. Pand. 

To PANDER, V. n. 1. To go from one place 
to another in an idle or careless way, Perths., 
Ettr. For.; apparently corr. from Pawmer^ 
V. q. y. 

2. To trifle at one’s work, Loth. 

[Pandaris, a. pi. Panders, hangers-on, 
Lyadsay, The Papyngo, 1. 390.] 

Pandrous, adj. and a. [Vagrant, menial ; 
as a 8., a common tramp or loafer] ; a pimp. 

“.He may be repellit fra passing on an assise, — that 
is Knepandrom (i.e., leno ;) or ju^ar, (i.e., joculator ;) 
or commoun drunkardis in tavernis ; or ony commoiin 
player at oairtis or dyce, for gain and profit. ’’ Balfour's 
Fmct., q. 378-0. 

PANDIE, Pandy, 8. 1. A stroke on tin* 

hand, given as a punishment to a school- 
boy, S. B.; the same with Pawmie^ q.v. 

As Paumie is evidently French ; it would seem that 
the pedagogues of the north had issued the appalling 
mandate to the young culprit, to spread out nis hand 
by the use of the Lat. word Pande, pande manum. 

2. Used metaph. for severe censure. 

But if for little rompish laits 
I hear that thou a pandy gets, 

* Wi’ patience thou maun bear the brunt, 

And e’en put up wi’ mony a dunt. 

A. Scott* H Poems f p. 12. 


Pj\NDOOR, 8. A largo oyster, S. 

“ These caught nearest to the town are usually the 
largest and fattest ; hence the large ones obtained the 
name of Fandoors, i.e., oysters cauj^ht at the doors of 
the pans. The sea water, a little freshened, is 
reckoned the most nourishing to oysters. This may be 
the reason why those caught near to the town and 
shore are so large.” P. Preston-paus, E. Loth. Statist. 
Acc., xvii. 70. 


[PANDROUS. V. under Pander, t?.] 

PANE, Payn, a. [1. Pain, suffering, hard- 
ship, trouble, Barbour, i. 309 ; pi. paymjs^ 
pains, griefs, Ibid., ii. 517 ; hut payri^ with- 
out trouble, Ibid., x. 243.] 

2. A fine, mulct, or punishment. 

“ And the same to inbring and mak compt of to our 
Bouerane lordis vse as a rmne without ony money to be 
deliuerit tharfoir. ” Acts Ja. VI., 1674, Ed. 1814, p. 93. 


To Pane, v. n, [1. To pain, hurt, oppress, S.] 
2. To labour. V. Payne. 

PANE, I. 1. Stuff, cloth, fur. 

A palice of price plesand allane. 

Was erectit ryoUy, ryke of array, 

Pantit and apparalit prowdlv in pans ; 

Sylit semely with sUk, suthly to say. 

, MoutaUt iii. 3, Mo. 

He geif him robe of palls 
And Dane of rich skiune 

Ful sket. Sir Tristrem, p. 

And with a mantil echo me cled ; 

It was of purpur, fair and fine, 

And the pans of riche ermvne. « 

Ywaine and Gamitt RUs, Met, Rom,, b 
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Bition gives this word as not understood. It is Fr* 
oanne, penae, a skin, also fur. L. B. patm-us, 
pann^a, penn-a, 0. B. pan, pellitium. 

2. A piece. 

He geif him robe of palle, 

Anrt pane of riche skinne, 

Fol sket. 

Sir Trielremf p. 35. 

It may, however, be used in the same sense as by 
Holland. 

A. -S. pan, laoinia, pannus ; ** a jame, a piece. ** Fr. 
panne de eoye, stuff made of silk, 8. podesoy, Lat. 
pam^va seems the general origin. 

[3, The drapeiy hanging from the frame of 
a bed, like E. counterpane, Accts. L. II. 
Treasurer, i. 226, Dickson. O. Fr. paneJ] 

[PANETARE, Pbnnyter, s, A pantry- 
man, Accts. L. H. Treasurer, i. 305, 104, 
Dickson. Lat. panetarius^ id.] 

PANFRAY, 8. A small riding horse. 

— Only the beaafc panfray {or horse) sail perteino to 
him, quhilk the Burges had {the time of his iieceis)f 
Burrow Lawes, c. 125^ a. 4. 

This is evidently corr. from Fr. palefroi^ id. It 
should be read “the best panfray,” melior palfred-iis, 
Lat. 

To PANG, V. a. 1. To throng, to press, S. 

Be that time it was fair foor days. 

As fou’s the house could pan,< 7 , 

To see the young fouk ere they raise, 

'Gossips came iu ding dang. 

Ramsay* s PoemSf i. 271. 

2. To cram, in whatever way, S. 

St. Andrew’s town may look right gawsy, 

Nae grass will grow upo’ her cawsey ; — 

Sin' Sammy's head, weel pang'd wi’ lear, 

Has seen the AVina, Master there. 

Fergvason's PoetMy ii. 76, 

3. To cram, to fill with food to satiety, S. 

Whan they had eaten, and were straitly pamfU^ 

To hear her answer Bydby greatly lang^d. 

Ross's Helenorej p. 62. 

“Sibb. derives it from Sw. pung^ Moes.-G. pugg, 
orumena. But the possession of a purse by no means 
necessarily implies tnat it is crammed, B and p being 
frequently interchanged, I would prefer O. Tout. 
hangh-en, in angustum cogere, premere, q. d. be-anghen, 
he-enghen; banghe, angustus, oppressus, Kilian. 

Pang, adj. Crammed, filled with food. 

Thair avers fyid up all the field, 

They were sae fou and pang, 

ikott, Evergreen, ii. 184. 

Pang-Fou, adj. Crammed, as full- as one 
can hold, S.A. 

[PANIS, 8. pL Penalties ; pi. of p ane, s, 2.] 

PAN^OTRALS, «. pt 1. A dish made of 
various kinds of animal food, a sort of 
fric^sse, a gallimafrie, Upp. Lanarks. 

2. The slabbery offals of the shambles; ncai'ly 
®y®?iiv;with jHamjfafc, Roxb. ^ 

_ Att^ljat 46an be ooujeotured from the name, is that 
^ aish to is prepared in a pan. 


PxVN-KAIL, 8. Broth made of cole worts 
hashed very small, thickened witli a little 
oat-ineal. There is no animal food, but 
generally a little butter, in it, S. 

Formerly a superstitious rite pretty generally pre* 
vailed in making this species oi broth, S. B. The 
meal, which rose as the scum of the pot, was not put 
ill any dish, but thrown among the ashes ; from tlic 
idea, that it went to the use of the Fairies, who were 
supposed to feed on it. 

This bears a striking resemblance to a religious cere- 
mony of the ancient Koinans, In order to consecrate 
any kind^ of food, they generally threw a part of it 
into the fire, as an offering to the Lares, or household- 
gods. They were hence calleil IHi PateHarii, Plant, 
ap., Adam’s Rom. Antiq., p. 444, 445. 

The Tartars, according to Marco Polo, have some 
similar customs. Before they eat, they anoint the 
mouths of their Lares, certain images which they 
call Natigay, with fat of their sodden flesh ; and 
they cast the broth out of doors, in honour of other 
spirits, saying, that now their god, with his family, 
has had his part, and that they may oat and drink at 
pleasure. V. Harris’s Voyages, i. 603. 

[PANNABRAD, «. A pot for melting fish 
livers, Shetl. Isl. pa/i/ia, a kettle, and 
brad, melting.] 

[PANNAIjE, .>'i A pad, or a saddle without 
the wooden frame across which the burden 
of a pack-horse was slung. Sometimes it 
m(‘ant only the cushion or stuffing of a 
saddle, Accts. L. II. Treasurer, i. 372, 
Dickson.] 

PANNASIS, pi 

“The Admiral — sail uptake and ressavo — the ankeris 
and pannassis quhilkis sail bo brocht agane at the 
returning of the saidis shippis fra the sea, to the fync, 
to serve his Hieues in the uther effairis of his weiris.” 
Sea Law is, Balfour’s Pract., p. 634. 

Can this be a corr. of E. pennant ? It is defined “ a 
rope to hoise up a boat, or any heavy inerchandiae aboartl 
a ship Phillips, [or may it not signify PesNArKs?) 

PANNED, Panel, s, 1 . Any person wlio is 
brought to the bar of a court for trial, S. 

“The defender is, after his aiqiearance, styled the 
pannel." Erskine’s Instit., B. 4, T. 4, c. 90. 

2. The bar of a court. 

“This precept set forth that the prisoner was pre- 
sently entered iu panned, to stand trial for the murder 
of Henry.” Arno t’s Trials, 8vo., p. 12. 

“ Mr. John was demitted, and Balmerino sent pri- 
soner to the castle of Edinburgh, and -at last brought 
to the pannel, and by an assize of his peers eoiulenine<l 
to die.” Guthry’s Mom., p. 12. 

The word, although used by us in a peculiar sense, 
must bo viewed as the same with pand, E., which 
denotes a schedule, containing the names of a jury wlu) 
are to pass on a trial. Thus the phrase, panel of 
parchment is used ; L. B. panella, probably from 
panne, a skin, because parchment is made of skin, or 
paneau, a small scpiare, from its form. Spelman unJ» 
naturally <lerives it from pagina, or rather pagella, 
supposing g to be changed into n, 

PANNIS, 8. pi [Prob. for patmas, paii- 
ash, i.e., potash. Isl. panna, a pan or pot, 
and aiAa, ashes; Germ. a«c/te.] 
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** A hundreth pundia of pdnnis of the xniddill bend, 

& hundreth pund of aline [alum], sex full of caldroniss,” 
&c. Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

— xxy pundis of pannis,*^ ibid. 

PANNS, 8. pL Timber for the roofs of 
houses, Aberd, 

Su.-G. tahpanna is used in a similar sense, as denoting 
shingles ; tegula. Ihre mentions pcbann, scandula ; 
viewing Su.-G. paen-a^ to extend, as the general 
origin. 

[PANNULIS, 8. pi, Prob. another foiin of 
panyell, Accts. L. H. Treasurer, i. p. 292. 
Dickson. V. Panyell Crelis.] 

PANS, Panse, 8, pi. Armour for the knee. 

“That — vthera simpillar, of x pund of rent, or fyftie 
pundis in |^dis, haue hat, gorget, and a pesane with 
wambrasseiris and reirbrasseiris, and gluims of plate, 
breistplate, pam and legsplentis at the leist, or gif him 
lykis, better.” Acts. Ja. I., 1429, o. 134. Edit. 1566, 
c. 120. Murray. 

— “ Gorget or pesane, with splentis, panse of mailyie, I 
with gluvis of plate or mailyie.” Acts Ja. V., 1540, i 
c. 57. Edit. 1566, c. 87. Murray. i 

It seems to be the pi. of pan, as signifying a cover- 
ing for the knee. 

PANS, 8, pi, A term used *to denote a cer- 
tain description of ecclesiastical lands ; 
evidently a local phraseology. 

** The pans at Elgin are the glebe lands which be- « 
longed to the canons pf the cathedral.” Gl. Surv. 
Moray, 

L.' jU. pann-m denotes a portion, a segment. But I 
have met with no example of its being used to denote a 
portion of land. 

PANSIS, 8, pi. Thoughts, imaginings. 

^All thair plat pure pansis 
Coud nocht the fete of any dansis, 

Bot such thing as affeiris 
To hirdis and their maneris. 

Colkelhie Sm, P. 1. v. 890. 

“Flat poor thoughts;” Fr. thought, imagina- 
tion. 

PANST, joarf. joa, • Cured, healed. 

Gif any patient wald bejaattsf, * 

Quhy suld he quhen he is lanst ? 

CherrU and Slae^ st. 36. 

Gurari infirmus cupiens — Lat. vers. 

Fr. pans-evt pena-er un maladc^ Thierry. Pans-er, 
pens-er, “ to dress, to apply medicines^” Cotgr. 

PANT, 8. The moath of a town-well or 
fountain, South of S. , 

Ihen to the panty and oped the spout ; 

Hey-dash the claret wine sprung out. 

Joco-Seriovs XH<xl» between a Northumib. Gent, 
and hie Tenant, 4to. 1686. 

Pant is used aa denoting a well, Aberd. Reg. 

♦PANTAR, 

PANTENE]^' adj, [Err. for pautener^ ras- 
cally, ribald.] 

Bot God that maist is off all mycht, 

Proserwyt thaim in hys forsycht. 

To weuge the harme, and the contrer. 


At that fele folk and pantenJh 
pyd till svmpill folk and worthy, 

That couth nocht help thaim selt>— — 

BarboWy i 462, MS. 

He wyst, or all the land war wonnyn. 

He suld fynd full hard barganyng 
With him that wes off Ingdand ii^g ; 

For thair wes nanei off lyff sa f^ll, 

Saponfensr, na sa cruelL 

Ibid,y ii 194, MS. 

It is changed to appreaeoursy Edit. 1620. 

The term is used by R. Brunne. 

A boy full panitenere he had a suerd that bote, 

He sterto vnto the Cofrere, his handes first of smote. 

Chron,y p. 820. 

It corresponds to Fr, riband. The words in the 
original .M; Le Cofrere vn ribaud maintenant saisist, 
les mayns ly copayt. 

Sir Robeit the Brus sent to Sir Eymere, 
k bad he suld refus that him had forsaken Uk a pantenere, 
The traytours of hise that him had forsaken, 

Thei emd to the Jewise, whan tbei the toun bad taken. 

Ibid., p. 833. 

“Rascal; ilk a pantenerty every scoundrel,” Gl. 
Heame. 

0. Fr. pautonnier, Rom. Rose ; “a lewd, stubborn, 
or saucy knave,” Cotgr. V. Peltby. 

PANTOUN, s. A slipper; pantonu. 

He trippet quhill he tuir his pant&un. 

A niirrear daiice micht na man se. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poema, p. 96. 

— “ Twa pare of pantounUy and ane stik of red say.” 
Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1490, p. 158. 

Panton, as used in E., denotes a shoe for a horse, 

“ contrived to cover a narrow and hoof -bound heel 
Johns. V. Seren. 

.1 know not the origin ; but I can hardly think, with 
Sibb., that it is contr. from pantovffel. The latter 
term, being used in mod. E., does not properly belong 
to this work. But I may observe by the way, that 
Schilter seems to give the most natural etymon that 1 
have anywhere met with. He derives Germ, bantofel, 
Alem. bain-to/el, from 5atn, ban, the foot, and tofel, a 
table. Proprie notat tahulam pedibus suppositam, 
qualibus utebatur antiquitas. 

Panton-heil-makeb, 8, One who makes 
heeh for slippers ; formerly the name of a 
trade in Edinburgh. 

— “In name and behalff of the '^chtis, couperis, 

f lasin wrichtis, panton beil makeris,** &c. Acts Cha. 

., Ed. 1814, V. 541. 

PANTOUR, 8, Pantryman, pantler. 

“Apud Halirudhous xxiii^ Mail 1573. Thomas 
Bynning pantour, being swome, depohis that he saw 
in the lord Torphechins hous ane ruffe of ane reid bed 
grantit be the lordis self,” Ac. Inventories, A. 1573, 
p. 190. . 

It seems to denote an officer who has the charge of 
a pantry, of bread, cold meat, Ac. Th, pansier, E, 
pantler, L. B. panetar-iua properly signified a baker, 
qui panem couficit, piator, Du Cimge; from panis, 
broad. 

[PANTUFLIS, Pantuibtilms, t.pl Slipr ~ _ 
Mrs, Accts. L. H. Treasurer, i. 334, 224, 
jbiefeon. Yv.pantoufle^ 

pkNT-WELL, ». A well that is covered 
or built up. Some of this desciiptiop were 
arched, as the old Pantr^eU at Selkirk. 
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PAP 


Some render it, q. or jpenn’d wtlU But if not 
from S. ptmdy an area, 1 would prefer Tout, yand^ 
periatylinm, a place inclosed with pillars and a por- 
tico ; or Beig. pand, a magazine. V . Pant. 

PAN VELVET, Rough velvet. 

**Item, ordanis—ieveiy ane of thame to have and 
mak ane goon of fyne blak velvet, syde to thair fute, 
lynit wi& pan velvet,'^ Regist. Counc., Edin. 1561 ; 
Keith’s Hist., p. 189. 

Fr. panne properly means stuff ; originally, a skin. 
Panne de ecye, **8tim6 (made of silke) ; and particu- 
larly, shag, plush, or wMihome velvet ^tgr. 

In the account of the impost laid on merchandise 
for carrying on the war against Charles I., pan velvet 
seems synon. with pUieh, ** On every ell of plush or 
oan vdvett 20s.** Spalding, ii. 141. V. also Acts Cha. 
X, Ed. 1814, VI. 147. 

PAN WOOD, 8. Fuel used in or about salt- 
pans ; also expl. the dust of coals mixed 
withearth,” West. Loth.; Coal-gum^ Clydes. 

“ Togidder with the sole power — of digging & winn- 
ing of coals and panwood for serving the saids salt- 
pimnes.’* Acts cSia. II., Ed. 1814. VIII. 139. 

** It is usual to 'divide the coal into three kinds ; 1. 
great coal; 2. chows; 3. culm or panwood. The 
price of the great coal is 10s. per ton ; chows, 7s 6d. ; 
culm, 4s.** Agr. Surv. W. Loth., p. 10. 

**The small-coal used for boiling salt is called pa^t- 
wogd to this day.** Agr. Surv. Forfars., p. 480. 

**No fewer than four kinds of coal are produced 
in every coUiei^, viz. ; Great Coals, Chews, Lini^ !il. 
and PanwQod or Dross, all of them from the same 
iram.** Bald’s Coal-Trade of S., p. 52. 

This term has evidently originated from this refuse 
being primarily used in the salt-pans, q. of 

the Pans.** 

PANYELL GRELIS. Baskets for a horse’s 
back, panniers. 

’’That William Reoche d;c. sail — pay to Johno the 
Ross — X merkis for oertane panyell crelis — spulyeit & 
takin be the said persons,** &c. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 
1492, p. 280. 

At first this might seem a corr. of E. pannier. But 
it is undoubtedly the same with the term given by 
Junius, Pannel for a horse, dorsuale. Teut. paneel is 
expL by Kilian as synon. with ruy-decksel and rugpleed, 
” a cloth for the back Dorsuale, stratum, instratuni, 
& sella aurigae. Fr. panneau, from panne, a skin, 
because used for this purpose. 

PAP,s. A piece of whalebone, about eight- 
een inches long, which connects the ball 
of lead, used in fishing, with the lines to 
which the hooks are attached, Shetl. 

-To PAP, Pape, ». n. 1. To move or enter 
with a quick, sudden, and unexpected mo- 
tion, like E# popj 8. 

I* It being near the frontiers of the state of Millaii, 
--It 4S usuM for rogues, when they have done a inis- 
hito the next state, where the laws of 
the State esanot reach them.’* Sir A. Balfour’s 
p. 288. 

2* Togangmpjdn about, to go from place to 
place mth a sort of elastic motion, S. 

8* Iqt aBy thing fall gently, is to let it 
j’’ 0aU. Enc^^ 


PAP OF THE HASS, 8. The ulva, S. ; de- 
nominated perliaps from its supposed resem- 
blance of the nipple. 

“I hae a craw to pluck wi’ you Leddies, ye n’or cuiu 
to spier for my Jane, and she got sic a load o’ cauld at 
that ball, the pap o’ her luutu down, an’ a’ defaitu 
thegith(5r.” Saxon and Gael, i. 96. 

The disease itself had been thus denominated by onr 
ancestors. For Wedderhurn, in his department, De 
Morbia, mentions this as a disease. 

“ Uvula, the pape in the emir/.” Vocab., p. 19. 

Papo is the name given in Portugal to a goitre, or 
wen on the throat. Nomnich Lex. Nosol. vo. Broa- 
chocele, 

[Pappin, 8 . 1 . The act of moving out and 

in, or backwards and forwards, quickly, S. 

2. The act of dropping or falling quickly ; as, 

Tlie jm/ypin an’ rattlin o’ the Iiailstanos,” 
Clydes.] 

To PAP, Pawp, V. a. To beat, to thwack, 
Aberd. 


Pap, Pawp, A blow, a thwack, ibid. 


[Pappin, 8. 1. The act of striking or beat- 

ing in a ([pick rapid manner ; as, “ Tlie 
pcippin o’ the big hailstanes on the window,” 
Clydes. 

2. A beating; as, ‘^He got a guid;>aj)/>t/i f«»r 
his pains, ibid.; synon, peppevin.^ 

PAP-BAIRN, 8, A sucking child, Ang. To 
one who acts quite in a childish manner, it 
is frequently said; Ye’re behaving yoursol 
juist like a pap-bairn,^^ 

Although a diflercnt term is used, the composition 
of the IsT. word is perfectly analogous; briont-barn, 
infans lactens. This is expressed by a circumlocution, 
S. ; “a bairn at the breast." 


PAPE, Paip, 8. The Poiie. 

In-to the Pape is the lionouro. 

The state, the wyrrtchyuo, and the cure 
Of the grettest goveriialc. 

WyiUown, v. Prol, bl. 

The terra occurs in O. E. 

Sithen he wont to Romo, as man of holy wille, 

His sonno & he alle that yore with the pape (iuellcl 
stille. 

11. Bninne^ p. 20. 


“Fr. Germ. Belg. pap% Lat. pnp-a, Gr. TaTnroy, 
father, and in Homer, priest Gl. Wynt. 

PAi*EaiB, a. Popory, S.; now nearly obso- 
letc. 

“It was na for luvo o’ Paperk—nn na ! nano could 
ever say that o’ the trades o’ Glasgow.” Rob Roy, ii. 
128. 


Paplsti, 8. The vulgar desigiiaticni of a 
Papist or Roman Catliolic, &. 

“The PapUhes in these daies do glory, saying, that 
the Roman church is the mother church, judge of all 
churches, and can bo judged of none. But behold in 
this Synod [Constantinoplo, A. 682] a bishop of Rome 
is condemncil in two particulars.” Petries Church - 
Hist., p. 66. 
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Papist-stroke, A cross; a ludicrous 
phrase used by young people, Aberd. 

PAPE JAY, Papinoay, Papingoe, s. 1. 
The popinjay, a parrot or parroquet. 0. E. 
popingay, 

Vnlike the cnkkow to the philomene ; — 

Vnlike the crow is to the jmpejay. 

Ktnff's QuaiVf iii, 37. 

Of Caxtoun Doug, says— 

His huk is na mare like Virgil, dar I lay, 

Thau the uyght oule resemblis the mplnaay, 

VirgU, 7, 46. 

Belg. papefjcuii, Fr. pajjegaijt Dan. papegoy^ Itol. 
fmjmgaUo, Becan has supposed that it is q. gaia^ the 
yo?/, or spotted pie, of the jyope or priest, (paepe), l)e- 
cause of the high estimation in M^liich this bird was 
held. V. Pape-gaey, Kilian. 

2. The name given, in the West of S., to the 
mark at which archers shoot, when this is 
erected on a steeple, or any elevated place. 
Hence, it is applied to the amusement itself. 

Kilwinning is the great resort for this amusement. 
The mark is a bird made of wood. This is called the 
Pavingo. It is fastened on the battlement of the 
Abbey Steeple. 

“The one is a perpendicular mark, called a Popingoe, 
The popingoe is a bird known in ‘heraldry. It is, on 
thik occasion, cut out in wood, fixed in the end of a 
pole, and placed 120 feet high, on the steeple of the 
monastery. The archer, who shoots down tliis mark, 
is honoured with the title of Captain of the Popingoe. 
He is master of the ceremonies of the succeeding year, 
sends cards of invitation, to the ladies, gives them a 
ball, and a supper, and transmits his honours to pos- 
terity by a medal, with suitable devices, appended to 
a silyor arrow.” P. Kilwinning, Ayrs. Statist. Acc., 
xi. 173. 

The wings are so lightly fastened, as to lie easily 
carried affray from the body. To carry o6f these, is the 
first object. Afterwards the archers shoot at the body 
of the bird, and he who brings this down is pronounced 
victor. There is, however, another trial of skill for the 
captaincy during the following year. 

That this has a Fr. orij^ appears from the explana- 
tion given by Cotgr. of the word Papegay, “A 
Parrot, or popingay j also, a woodden parrot {set up on . 
the top of a steeple, high tree Or pole,) whereat there 
is, in many parts of France^ a gt'herall shooting once | 
every ycarc, and an exemption for ^11 that yeare, from 
la taWe, (the tax) obtained by him that strikes downe 
the right wing thereof, who is therefor^ teanned le 
Chevalier; and by him that strikes downe the left 
wing, who is termed U Baron ; and by him that strikes 
down the whole popingay, who for that dexteritie, or 
good hap, h.ath also the title of Boy dit Pdpegay, all 
the yeare following.” , . 

This custom was formerly used in England. Stow 
speaks of a large close called the Tazell, let in his time 
to the cross-bow- makers, wherein, says he, they used 
to shoot for games at the Popinjay, which, Maitland 
tells us, was an artijirial parrots History of London, 
Book ii., p. 492. ap. Stl^tVs GamM and Pastimes, p. 
42, N. 

PAPELA|inE, ir,, “'Hypqcrite. Fi’. pape- 

lard;” 

[PAPEKIE. V. under Pai-e.] 

PAPINGAY, Papingo, s. A mark for 
sliootiiig at. V. Papejay". 


To PAPLE, Papplb, o..n. 1. To bubble, or 
boil up like water, S. B. V. PoPLB. 

2. To be in a state of violent perspiration, 

Lanarks. 

But 0 the blessings of an English pot, 

When paplitM, thars sweet marie in mine ear ; 

But on the table, 0 the charming cheer. 

Mnglishman's Grace over nis Poek-puddina, 
Edin., 1705. 

3. Used to denote the effect of heat, when 
any fat substance is toasted before the fire, 
Renfr. 

[PAPJSH, Papist-Stroke. V. under Pape.] 
PAPPAKT, adj. 1. Rich, rising in the 
world, Ang. 

Fr..|K>/>m, spruce, dainty. 

PeppifU, Banffs., is used in sense 2 ; being apnlied to 
those who exercise great care about themselves or 
others, for warding on anything that might be hurtful. 
The u. is also in use ; to Peppin, to cooker, to treat as 
a pet ; synon. Pettle, 

2. Rendered pettish by indulgence, S. B. 

If radically different, perhaps from Tout. po 2 >pen, 
the dolls of children. 

PAPPIN, PopiN, Pap, A sort of batter or 
paste, generally made of flour and water, 
used by weavers for dressing their linen 
• warp, or their webs, to make them have a 
close and thick appearance, Teviotdale. 
[Weavers* Dressing, synon., Renfrs.] * 

Denominated perhaps from its resemblance to the 
pa}) made for children ; Fr. papin, 

PAPPLE, Paplb, s. The corn cockle, Agros- 
temma githago, Linn., S. V. POPPILL. 

PAR, s. The Samlet, S. Branlin, Fingering 
Yorks. ; not described by Linn. 

The scaly brood 

In myriads cleave thy crystal flood. 

The springing trout, in speckled pride ; 

The salmon, monarch of the tide ; 

The ruthless pike, intent on war ; 

The silver eel, and mottled par. 

Bmollet's Ode to Zeven Water. 

“ It is by several imagined to be the fry of the sal- 
mon ; but Mr. Pennant dissents from that opinion.— 
These fish are very frequent in thef rivers of Scotland, 
where they are called j»ors.” Encycl. Britan, vo. Salma. 

“I mean the samlet of Berkennout, called upon the 
Wye a skirling, in Yorkshire a branlmg, in Northum- 
berland a rack-rider, and in Scotland o par; this 
singular fish is said, by some, to be a mule, the pro- 
duction of a salmon with a species of trout ; its tail, 
like Ufat of the salmon, is forked, it never exceeds 
eight inches, and is hot to be found but in such rivers, 
or their branches, where salmon frequent.” Pnzo 
Essays, Highland Society of S., ii. 406. 

As this is called Branling in Yorkshire, although I cftn 
find no synonyme in A.-S., it seems evidently a dimui. 
from Isl. hranda, trutta minima, or as expl. in Dak .. 
en liden jfbrelle, * * a little trout. ” In the same language - 
brand-kod signifies a fry of trouts } fostura truttarum ; 
fHaldorson. 

[PAR, prep. For; as, *^par charity,^* f^*^ 
charity, Barbour, i. 418r Lat. f>er^ 

jpar.] 
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To PAB> V‘ To decrease, to fail. 

It ta weyl« knawyne on mony diuerss aydo, 

How thai half wrocht in to thair mychty pryde, 

To hald Scotlande at wndw euirmair ; 

Bot Ood aboff has made tnar mycht to par» 

Wallace, 

This ia merely a nent. uae' of the v. Pare, q. v. 

PARA-DOG, 8. V. PiRRIE-DOG. 
PARAFLE, Parafflb, s. Ostentatious 
display. South of S. 

wonder — ^whether it ia to these grand parafle o’ 
ceremonies that holy writ says ’is an abomination 
unto me.”* Antiquary, ii. 153. V. next word. 

PARAFLING, s. Trifling evasion; as, 
“Nane o’ your parafling ^ baud up your 
hand and swear, or I’ll send you to prison;” 
— said to a witness by a Buchan Bailie of 
Aberdeen. 

Corr. perhaps from Fr. paraf-er^ imraph-er^ to 
flourish in writing ; “None of your flourishing cir- 
oumlooution. ” Or, is it q. parablinf/, speaking enig- 
matically ? 

PARAGE, a. Kindred, parentage, lineage. 

Fr. 

Turnus hir askit ciimmyn of hie parage, 

Aboue all vthir maist gudly personage. 

Doug. Virgil, 206, 27. 

PARAGON, 8a A rich cloth anciently worn 
in 3*, and as would appear, impoi^ted from 
Turkey. 

No proud Pyropufl, Paragon, 

Or Ohackarally, there was none. 

WataorVs Coll., i. 28. 

V. Deap-de-berry. 

Parangon de Veniae. On nomme ainsi a Smynie 
quelques unes de plus belles etoffes que Ic Marchands 
Venetiens y apportent. Diet. Trev. 

[PARALING, 8a Prob., a platform. 

** Item, the ferd day of March [1496] gevin for xxx^J 
sparris, to mak a paraliny of ak for the gunnya ; for 
ilk spar iiij s. &c.” Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 322, 
Dickson.] 

[PARAMOURIS, adva As a paramour, in 
the way of love, Barbour,, xiii. 485, Skeat’s 
Ed. Edin. MS., peramourisj Fr. par 
amours.] 

PARAMUDDLE, s. The red tripe of a cow 
or bullock, the atomasum, S. B. 

PARATITLES, «.]»/. [Prob. an errata for 
jPi*aetique8^ or Practickes, q. v.] 

•11 Paratitlea on that place 

TOl find/ that the law uses a most rational distinction, 
« the alienation be «aj causa onerosa, then it 
an^ssnnot be questioned, unless the receiver was lilso 
parOceps/raudiia*^ Fountainh. 3. Suppl, Dec., p. 16. 

To PARBREAK, w. n. To puke. • 

*1 ^ ^ those in whom Satan hath par-breake%, 
^ ®^^«d toe spawne of all sorts of sinne.” Z. 

* parbrekyng, [Fr.Juomissement Palsgr. B. 
VOL. im 


111 . F. 52, b. “I cast iny gorge as a haulke doth, or a 
man that jmrhrakctU; Je desgorgo, — Je vomis. ” Ibid., 
F. 183; as, '*lparbrake, Je voniis F. 312, b. 

V. Bkaik, V , and Bk.\king. Par is oddly prefixed, 
as if it were a word of Fr. or Lat. origin. 

[PARCIALIS, Pauciallts, s, pi. Parti- 
cular items, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 74, 
195, Dickson.] 

[PARDOOS, 8a Violence, Baiiffs.] 
[Pardoos, adv. Violently, ibid. 

Par, by, and Germ, tosen, uxiroar, tumult, rushing.] 

To PARE, Pair, Pevr, v. a. To impair. 

Nor yit the slaw nor foVul vnwcildy age 

May waik ouro snroto, nor mynnis our enrage. 

Nor ot‘ our strentn to alters ocht or pare. 

Doug. Virgil, 299, 29. 

ITow may I succour the sound, scmcly in sale, 

Before this peplll in plane, ami imr noght thy pris ? 

(Sawaa and OoL, iv. 8. 

i.e., “ not impair thy honour.” 

Peyr and paire, are used in 0. E. 

“ What profiteth it to a man, if ho wynne al tin; 
world, ana suflVe peyring of his soul?” Wiclif, 
Matt. 16. 

Your father she foiled, through false behest, 

And hath poysened popes, and peyred holy chim'.h. 

• P. Ploughman, Fol. 13, b. 

This ia said of Mede, or Hnoard, an allegorical por- 
Eonage, representing corruption in the different orders 
of society. 

"• Rudd, views this as the same with jHtre in the S. 
^ phrase, to eik or pare, addere vel demere. But it is 
certainly from Fr. pire, pejeurt worse ; from Lat, 

Hence also cmpir>er, E. impair. V , An* air. 

To PARE AND BURN. To take off tbe 
sward of ground, especially when it is 
moorish or hcatliy, with a turf -spade, ^ or 
rather with what is called a Denshiring 
plough ; and after these turfs are dried, to 
burn them on the soil for manure, S. 

“The whole field may Yt^-^pared and burnt; and 
a competent quantity of lime being added to the 
ashes, and being plowed two or three years for corns, 
whereof it will yield great crops, it may be laid down 
with grass-seeds, and turned again into meadow with 
success; so to ly, unless it turn sour and foggy. 
Maxwell’s Sel. Trans., p. 17, 18. 

[Parin, Pairin, s. a thin slice, a small 
cutting, S.] 

PAREGALE, Parigal, adj. Completely, 
equal. 

Yone tua saulis, qiihilkis thou seis sans fale, 
Scliynand with elike armes parry ale. 

Now at gudo concord stand and vnito. 

Doug. Virgil, 196, 18. 

Rudd, mentions 0. Fr. peregal, a word which I have 
not found. More naturally from Fr. par and egal, 
q. equal throughout. Chaucer, peregal, 

Paregally, adv. This term^ has been expl. 
to me as signifying particularly,” Ayrs. 
If the signification be given accurately, it 
is a deviation from that of the adj.y which 
means completely equal. V. Pakegale. 
H3 
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To PARIFY, i\ a. 1. To make equal, to 
compare ; Lat. par and Jio. 

Orosius a>pon 8yn<lry wys 

Tyl Baby lone, Home parajies,-- Wyntown, v. Prol. 2. 

2. “To protect,’’ Gl. Wynt. 

[PARIS, 8, pi. Pairs, Barbour, xiii. 463.] 

PARISCIIE, ar//. 1. Of or belonging to the 
city of Paris. Parische work^ Parisian 
workmanship ; Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

2. Aj)plied to a particular colour, which had 
been introduced from Paris. “ Ane goune 
of Parische broune bagarit with wcluot.” 
Ibid. 

[PARISCHOUN, Parochottn, a. A parish, 
Lyndsay, The Cardinall, 1. 367. V. Paro- 

CHTN.] 

PARITCH, Parritch, a. The vulgar mode 
of pronouncing S., which has quite 

a different sense from that of the E. word, 
signifying hasty pudding. 

Eithly wad I he in yonr debt 

A pint of paritch. -l^'ergiMson's Poems ^ ii. 112. 
But now the supper crowns tli«ir simple board, 

The holcsome parritch^ chief o’ Scotin/s food. 

liuniSf iii. 178. 

To PARK, V. n. To perch, to sit down. Fr. 
perch-er. ^ 

Ane on the rolkis pennakil parkit hie, 

Celeno clepit, ane drery prophetes. 

Doug. Virgil, 76, 64. 

I* ARK, a. Improperly used for a wood ; as, 
a'Jir 2)arky S. 

It eee^a to be used in this sense in tho following 
Act 

** — Qnhatsumeuir persone or personis- sal happin to 
cut ony tyxnmer or grono woid within his hiencs 
woddis or parkis , — thair haill gnidis and coir salbe 
escheit.” Ja. VI., 1553, Ed. 1814, p. 67. 

The term has been originally used in this sense, as 
denoting a pl^tation of trees inclosed or fenced. 

This is evidently from the idea of young trees 
being indoHed fot their prptectiou. A.-S. i)ea'n'oc, 
Su.-U. C. B. park, propeiply denotes an inclosure, 
whether by means of stone walls or hedges ; from 
Su.-(1. herg-a, tO defend, according to Wachter and 
Hereii. The latter adds Alem. perg^an, tegero, muni re. 

PARK, 8. A polo, a perch. 

For al the Tuskane menye, as here is sene. 

So grete trophee, and riche spulye bidder Dry ngis, 

On parkia nchelie cled with thare armyngis, 

Doug, Virgil, 366, 43. 
Fr. perche, Hisp. perch-n, Lat. pertic-a, 

PARLE, a. Si>eec]i. 

A tocher’s nae word in a true lover’s parfe. 

But, gie me my love, and a fig for the warl’. 

Bums, iv. 65. 

Fr. /jarfer, speech. 

[PARLBYi Pari4|, Barlib, a. A time or 
place of trttce in certain games, S. In 
West of S. pron. harlie; as, “That’s no 
fair; ye tig’d me after I cried a barlie'* 

Fr, pourparler, parley.] 


Parleyvoo, a. A term formed in ridicule 
of the French mode of address, S.; Fr. 
parlez voua. 

** But the bodies hae a oivil way with them for a* 
that, and it’s no possible to be angiy at their parley- 
voos,^* The Steam-Boat, p, 290. 

Parliament, a. Part of a robe of state. 

**Item, ane gowne of freis claith of gold, bordourit 
with perle of gold lynit with crammasy satyne, the 
hude and parliament of the samyn, all set with fyne 
orient perle to the noumer of xlix^'” vc, fumist with 
buttonis of gold, and every button oontenand thre 
orient perle. Inventories, A. 1539, p. 32. 

^ This, from its connexion with hude, seems to have 
*been a cape, or perhaps a covering for the shoulders, 
worn by the nobles on their robes when they appeared 
in parliament. We have no vestige of it, as far as I 
have observed, any where else. 

Parliament-Cake, Parley, a. A thin spe- 
cies of gingerbread, supposed to have had 
its name from its being used by the mem- 
bers of the Scottish Parliament during their 
sedcrunts, S. 

“They — did business on a larger scale, havinc a 
general huxtry, with parliament-cakes, and oandles, 
and. pin-cushions, as well as other groceries, in their 
wintfow.” Annals of the Parish, p. 182. 

“ Here’s a bawl)ee tae ye : awa an* hng parleys wi’t.” 

Parlour, a. “ Conversation, debate,” Pink. 

Uprais the court, and all the parlour coist. 

Police of Honowr, h. 26. 

If this be tho proper sense, it is from Fr. jmrloire, 
prattling idle discourse. But it rather signifies as- 
sembly, public conference, from parlouer, a parliament, 
or asscmoly of estates ; also a public conference, one 
held at such an assembly. This exactly corresponds 
with the idea suggested by the other word, Gowrt, 

[PARLY, 8. A boat of peculiar rig, Gl. 
Orcadian Sketch Book. 

2. The wooden traveller used in old-fashioned 
boats, ibid.] 

PAROCII, Parociiin, a. Parish, S. 

“That euery Paroch kirk, and sameikil boundes as 
sail be found to be a sufficient and competent Parochin 
theirfoir, sail have thair awin Pastour, with a suilicient 
and reasonable stipend.** Acts Ja. VI., 1681, c. 100, 
Murray. 

Parichon occurs in the copy of an old Popish Prone, 
or form of bidding prayers. Heame’s Gl. tp R. Glouc. , 

. 682. Hardynge uses parishyn, in the account which 
e Bishops and Clergy during the reign of 

Lewed men they were in derkes cloth3mg 
Dis^uysod fayre, in forme of olerkes wyse. 

Their parishyns ful lytle enformyng 
In lawe deuyne^ or els in God his seroice. 

But ^ight practise they were in couetise, 

Eche yere to make full great eollectlon, 

At home in stede of souIes correction. * 

Chron, Fol. 194, a. 

. Teut. prochiaen-schap, curionatus, curia. Lat. 
J paroccia. Or. irapoiKia, 

PABOcniNER, Paboohbb, 9 . A parishioner. 
“Many of the ParoeMnert, divelliog i» rowme* M 
the parochine, so remote,— cannot have accesse ana 
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repair to the Paroche ki^ks/’ &c. Acts. Ja. VI., 1621, 
<s. 5, Hurray. 

Paroohbie, *. Parish. 

**Tbat euerie paroche kirk, and samekle boundis as 
salbe found to be a sufficient and a competent parocAWe, 
— sidl haue thair awin pastoure >%’ith a sufficient and 
reasonable stipend.” Acts Ja. VI., 1581, £d. 1814, 

p. 211. 

Formed after the A.-S. and Teut. mode, like bishop- 
ric , S. hiahoprU ; from paroch, and A.-S. rice, jurisdic- 
tio, dominium. 

PARP ALL-WALL, s, A partition-wall. 

**The counsellors, in respect they were straitned in 
room, both for a court and prison, and an high school, 
and considering that there would be room enough in 
St. Geila for these, by and attour sufficient room for 
preaching the Word, and administrating the Sacra- 
ments, did therefore give order to the Dean of Guild 
to big within the saia church parpall walls of stone 
for that effect.” Acts Council Kdin., A. 1558. 

Oorr. from Parpane, q. v., or from L. B. parpagli- 
ones, velae utiles, cum fortuna imminet seu tempestiis. 
Ital. parpaglionL V. Du Cange. 

PARPANE, Pehpen, Paupin, «. 1. A wall 
in general, or a partition. 

I thank yone courtyiie, and yone parpane wall. 

Of my defenss now fra yon crewell heist. 

Ilcnrysone, Chron. 8. P., i. 113. 

'*And what doth the multiplicatiouu of sinne, lx>t 
hindreth our faith and parswasioun, and casteth a balk 
and a mist betwixt the sight of God & vs ; and therefore 
the Prophet callcth it a parpane, whereby wo are 
deprived of the sight of God quhilk weo haue in the 
Mediatour Christ.*^ Bruce’s Serm., 1591, i. 8, b. 

“ Bot gif thou build vp an perpm of thine awin 
making betwixt thee and him, then not he only, bot 
all his creatures shal be fearfull to thee, and readio to 
destroy thee.” Ibid., T. 5, b. 

2. The parapet of a bridge is called a par- 
paney or parpane-wa\ Aberd. 

Fr. parpaigne, parpeine, a buttress, or supporter 
of stone work ; or parpin, a great lump of stone un- 
squared. 

[Parpin, adj. Perpendicular, Banflfs.] 
[PARRIOH, Parracii, s. V. under Parrk.] 

[To PARRE, V. a. To enclose, to surround ; 
hence, to be careful of ; as, “ Full straitly 
parredy* Ywaine and Gawin, 1. 3228.] 

To Parrach, (gutt.), V. a. To crowd to- 
gether in a confused manner, Ang. Thus 
sheep are said to be parracii d in a fold, 
when too much crowded. It is applied 
to^ machinery when in the same stafo. V. 
Parrook, 8. 2. 

[Paerich, (gutt.), 8, 1. A term of endcar- 

mefit for a young child, when enfolded in 
“its mother’s arms ; as, “ Ye’re my ain wee 
parichy* Ayrs., Banffs. Parichie is a]so 
used. I 

2, . A name given to a person of small stature, 
who is very neatly and finely dressed, 
BaniPs.] ^ 


Parrook, Paruok, «. ] , A small inclosure, 
a little apartment, Duiiifr. 

Parrok, a very small enclosure ;” Gl. Sibb. 

2. A very straight enclosure in which a ewe 
is confined, that she may take with her 
own lamb, or with that of another when 
her own is dead, Roxb. When the lattei- 
is the case, the live lamb has the skin of 
the dead one sewed on it, to give it tlu^ 
look and smell of the ewe’wS own lamb. 

3. A collection of things huddled together, 
a group Gl. Surv. Moray. 

A.-S. pearroc, pearruc, septum, circus, clathruin, 
“a x>ark, a pound, a barre or lattice;” Sonmer. 
Hence, he adcis, L. B. pare- us, oopso sensu. “ Parrok 
or cabau. Preterioluin. Capana. ” Prompt. Parv. 

Serenius observes, that park is .a most ancient w'ord, 
common to all the languages and dialects of the north. 
Su.-G. park, locus muro et limitibus circuinseptus ; 
Isl. id.. Germ, pferch. C. B. and Fr. Ital. parro. 
Wachter views Germ, berg-en, Alem. perg-an, arccre, 
munire, as the origin. 

To Parrook a eive and larnh^ To confine n 
strange lamb with a ewe which is not its 
dam, that tho‘»Iaml) may suck, Roxb. 

This was also an 0. E. v. “ Pai'roki/n or closon in 
streightly. Intrudo. Obtrudo.” Prompt. Parv. 

jPARRlDGE, Parritch, s. Porridge made 
of meal, S. 

Dr. Johns, says, ** More properly porrage ; porrnt a, 
Low Latin, from porra, a leek.” But he haa not o]>- 
served that L. B, porrect-a has still more resemblance, 
Jiisculum ex poms confectum ; Du Cange. 

Isl. porri, and Teut. poer-look, signify a leek. A.s 
hale, or broth, has been denominated both in S. and in 
Welsh from what was anciently its principal consti- 
tuent, i.e., cole-wort ; it would appear that the term 
porridge had been originally appropriated to a similar 
mess of leeks. 

To Cook the Pakuidoe. Metaph. to 
manage any piece of business, S. 

“ ‘ But wha cookit the parrulge for him ? * exelaimed 
the Bailie, ‘ I wad like to kon that ; — wha, hut your 
honour’s*to command, Duncan Macwhecblc ” VVa- 
verley, iii. 354. V. Poruidok. 

PARRiTcn-iiALK, adj. In such health as to 
bo able to take one’s ordinary food, I^ife ; 
synon. Spune-hale. 

Parritcii-time, 8. The hour of breakfast ; 
porridge being the usual dish taken at this 
meal, S. 

“I had a sair heart o’ my ain when I passed the 
Mains — this morning about parritch-iime, and saw tlio 
reek coming out at my ain luin-bead, and kenn’d there 
was some ithor body than my auld mither sitting Ijy 
the ingle-side.” Tales of my Landl., iii. 14. 

To PARRIRE, V, n. To present one’s self ; 
or perhaps to obey. 

— *‘Sittit [cited] by proclammationo— I thocht 6tt 
to parrire and answyre the sittatione by my appeiring 
heir at this tyme.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 446. 

0. Yr.parr-er, paroitre, or hmt. par ere, to obey. 
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PARROT-COAL, s. A particular species 
of coal that burns very clearly, S. 

** Besides these different seams, there is on the north 
parts of Tony, a fine parrot coal^ in thickness 4 feet, 
which is very valuable, and is said to sell in the London 
market at a higher price than any other.** P. Torry- 
bum, Fifes. Statist. Acq,, viii. 451. 

PARRY. “ Whan ane says Parry ^ aw says 
Parry a prov. phrase, Aberd., signifying 
that when any thing is said by a person of ^ 
consequence, it is immediately echoed by 
every one. 

Q. Fr. paroitf it appears, it is evident ? 
PARSELLIT, part. pa. “ Expl. striped ; ” 
Gl. Sibb. 

PARSEMENTIS, Pasmentes, Passments, 
s. 2 ) 1 . ^‘Lively coats wrought with divers 
colours, or overlaid with g^oons or laces,” 
Rudd. 

Twyis sex chiUler followis ilk ane about, 

In thare parseinentis^ arrayit in armour bricht : 

The chiftanis warren equale of ane hicht. 

Dowj. Virgilf 146 , 27 . 

Rudd, doubts, however, and apparently with reason, 
whether it does not rather signify partitions or divisions ; 
especially as the phrase used by Virgil is, Agmiiie 
partUo fulgent. He conjectures that it may be an 
error of the copier for ^ ^ ^ 

The word denoting livjery, i.e., lace, or imitation ofi 
it, sewed on clothes, is properly written Paaments, 
q.V. 

PABSENERE, s. A partner, colleague. 

All this tyrae Dyoclytyane 
And his falow Maxlniiaue 
Of the empyre thretty yhere 
• •Wes ane wjtht othir parseiiere. 

Wyntotoiiy V. 9. 638. 

Fr. paraonnier, id. L. B. para-iarey to divide. 
Partionariiy coloni, qui ejustnc^i praedium tenent. 
— Praeterea — ejusdem praedii sen feudi participes et 
domini. S. co-heirs, or those who have lands divided 
among them, are called Portioners, 

PARSLIE BREAK STONE. Parsley- 
Piert, Alphanes arveusis, Linn. ^ 

This is merel;if a^ trsajdation of the E. name. For 
Piert must be viewed M an abbreviation of Fr. perce- 
pitrrty **a genSd^ name for most stone-breaking 
herbs,’* Cotgr. ; and Aphanes is expl. Ptrcepier 
Anglorum, Linn. Flor, Suec., K. 143. 

^ PART, s. 1. Often derioting place; as, the 
ill party hell; f/ie jparf, heaven, Aberd. 
It is generally used for place throughout 
S. This sense it admits u]i E., only in the pi. 

2. What becoin^s or is incumbent on one. It 
is used in this sense in various forms; as, 
“it’s my it well becomes me; 

“It’s itl hijSf is inconsistent with his 

duty; jwdS your it is incumbent 
on you, S. 

Excuse me. Sir, the wish is leel, 

And guid my parU 

, tShirrefa Poeniay p. 888. 


[3. As 8. pl.j parts; as^^twa party two parts, 
Barbour, v. 47 ; also used like Pabtt, q.v.] 

[Partenerys, 8. pL Partners, Barbour, ii. 
517.] 

Particatb, 8. A rood of land. 

** One James Blair was taxed with one penny of the 
kingdom of Scotland, upon the ground of his half par- 
ticate of land, for finding or furnishing one lamp, or 
pot, of burning oil, before the ftltar of the parish church 
of liawick, in time of High Mass and Vespers, all holy 
days of the year, in honour of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and praying for the souls of the barons of Hawick, the 
founders of the lamp, and their successors.** P. Haw- 
ick, Roxb. Statist. Acc., viii. 526, N. 

L. B. partieata. (V. Skene Verb. Sign, in vo.) from 
pertica, a road for measuring. 

Particle, Partickle, Pbrtioklb, Par- 
TICULB, 8. 1. A little chop, or piece of 

animal food. 

**item, to my Ladie and hir senrandis daylie the 
kiching, on ane flesche day, ij particlea beef. — The 
kiching for the maisteres nutrix, &c. ane particle of 
beef.” Chalmers’ Mary, i. 178. 

L. B. particul-a, frustum, offula, Du Cange, Aelfr. 
in his Gloss, uses this term as equivalent to offella, vo. 
Spicea aned. 

2. Applied to a small portion of land; synon., 

, OB nearly so, with S. Pendicle. 

**Our souerane lord — hes annext the landis and 
barony of Estwemis, toure and fortalice of the samin, 
and thar pertinentis, aduocatiouuis and donatiounis of 
kirkis, tenentis, tenandrijs, partictUis, pendiculis, 
annoxis, conuexis, and pertinentis tharof.” Acts Ja. 
V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 376. PaHia, Ed. 1566. 

3. Apparently used in the sense of article. 

** Because I perceaue John Knox dois not meit the 
heid of my partickle quhair I do mark the conference, 
betuix the phrases of the scriptures alledged be vs 
baith, — 1 will trauell na further thairin.” Bessoning 
betuix Crosraguell and J. Knox, E. iij. b. 

“Of the former perticle I mark twa heidis in 
special], ” Ac. Ibid., E. iiij. b. 

L. B. partXcula, charta articulis seu per partes dis- 
tincta ; Du Cange. Kennedy, although he h^ bor- 
rowed the term from the monkish writers, evidently 
uses it in a more restricted sense. 

[Partis, «. pi. Sides ; as, “ drew to partisy' 
took sides, Barbour, vii. 624.] 

Pautisie, Pairtisay, adj. Applied to 
what is proper to, or done by, more in- 
dividuals than one ; as, “ a partUie wab,” a 
web wrought for several owners, eadh of 
whom contributes his share of tfie materials, 
and for the expense; “partway wark,” work 
done by a number of persons ; “ a pmrtisie 
wa’,” a wall built at the expense of tw*> 
proprietors between their respective bouses 
. *or lands, S. B. 

Lat. partitio, a division. 

Partisman, 8 . A partaker, a sharer; q- 
partsman, Rudd. 
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[Pabtlb, 8. A small part, a very little thing, 
a trifle, West of S.] 

To Partlb, V . n. To trifle at work, Ibid. 
Parties to work idly, — to trouble;” Gl. 
Picken. 


PARTLES, adj. Having no part, free, de- 
prived of ; the same with Paiktleh. 

. Gvve ony hapnyd him to Rla, 

That to that lowch ware bwndyn swa ; 

Of that privyloge evyr-mare 
Parties suld be the slaare. 

Wyntown^ vi 19. 86. 

Partlyk, Partlyik, adv. In equal shares 
or parts. 

** And sttld haff pait thair part partlyk and he had 
tynt,** — “ Thair part partlyk of thre crovnie.’* Aberd. 
Reg., V. 16, A. 16.38. Partlyik^ V. 16. 


PARTY, Partie,8. 1. Part, measure, degree; 
’mast party y chief part, Barbour, xv. 65.] 
5^r. partis. 


Bot othyr lordis, that war him by, 

Ameyssyt the King in to party. 

Barbour^ xvi. 134, MS. 

Chaucer, id. 


2. Aji opponent, an antagonist; Yv. parti. 

Baith with swift cours and scliuting so thay wirk, 
Ukane besy his party for to irk. « 

Daug. Virgil^ 210, 48. 

*iThe oaus of his absens is the schortnea of tyrae : 
and that he is denyit of his freindis A seruandia quha 
suld haue accompanyit him to his honour and suretio 
of his lyfe, in respect of the greitnes of his partieJ*' 
Buchanan’s Detect., E. iii. b. 

This excuse was offered for the absence of the Earl 
of Lennox, when Bothwell was tried for the murder of 
Damley. 

Party, Partie, adj. Party-coloured, varie- 
gated ; [applied to a garment divided into 
two or more parts of different colours ; aold 
party^ gold leaf divided into pieces of half 
the usual size, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 
293, Dickson.] 

Thus savand, the popil grane 
Heildit his hede with skug Herculeane. 

Doag, VirgUy 250, 50. 

V. Pyk-maw. 

** Like Lat. varius,” Rudd. 


To Party, To Party with, v. a. To take 
part with. 

—“This house of Abernethie were friends and fol- 
loirera of the Cummins, and did assist and jhrty them 
in all their enteroriaes.” Hume’s Hist. Doug., 16. 

“The Earl of Huntly— had, it seems, an unfix'd 
reaolutioii what side to party ivUhy as may appear in 
his former, and will still more appear by his present 
.and after conduct.’* Keith’s Hist., p. 121. 

PakeyubRt, $. Division, party. 

And eftir that the trumpet blew ane syng, 

Than euery partyment bovmis to thare stand, 

And gah tnsre speiris stik doune in the land. 

Doug* Virgily 411, 23. 

pciTiimenty a parting, dividing; L. B. pakiment- 
' urn, partitio, divisio. 


PARTAN, 8. The common sea Crab, S. 
Ir. Gael. 

This name extends to Shetl. 

“Cancer Fagurus, (Linn. Syst.) Parlitiy common 
crab.” Edmoustone’s Zetl., ii. 317. 

“ Tho philosopbour Plutarquo rehorsis ane exempil 
of the partaiiy quhilk repreuit ane of hyr yong partansy 
because the yong partan vald nocht gang euyn furtht, 
bot rather ache yeid crukit, bakuart, ana on syd. 
Than the yong partan ausuert, quod echo, Mother I 
can nocht gang of my auen nattir as thou biddis me, bot 
nochtheles, vald thou gang furtht rycht befor me, 
than I sal loyrn to follou thy fut steppis.” Compl. S., 
p. 249. 

“Cancer marinus vulgaris, the common Sea Crab; 
our fishers call it a Partan; tho male they call tho 
Oarle Crab, and tho female the Banister Cran.” Sibb. 
Fife. p. 132. 

Partan- Han niT, adj. Close-fisted, griping, 

taking hold like a crab, Ayrs. ; Grippisy S. 

PARTRIK, Patutriok, PKiiTiiRK, 8. A 

C artridge, S. Tetrao perdix, Linn., [now 

^erdix cinereas], corn from Fn perdriv. 

Tlio cur or masiis ae haldis at snialo aiiale. 

And culyeis spauyeartiss to chace partrik or quale. 

Doiuj. Virgily 272, 2. 
The Airne and the Goshalk syne, 

That deiitely lv\d wont to dyne 
On Pairtrink or on I’linor, 

With feir thair famin wes foryet. 

Burely Watson* s Colly ii. 25. 
Thair was Pyattis, and Pertrekis* and Plevaris anew. 

! Hovlatey i. 14, MS. 

PARURE, 8. Ornament, trimming. 

The Byschape Waltyr— — 

Gave twa lang coddis of welwete, — 

Wyth Twnykil, and Dalmatyk, 

Alois wyth Parurys to tha lyk. 

WynUowny ix. 6, 154. 

Fr. parurey id. L. B. paraturay ornatus, opus Phryg- 
ium ; Du Cange. 

PARUT, 8. Synon. with Parure. 

— “5 amites with their paruta of cloath of gold.— 3 
albs, 3 parutSy and 3 amites of whit© velvet and cloath 
of gold.” Hay’s Scotia Sacra, MS., p. 189. 

£. B. parat-usy whence this may have been corrupted, 
was used in common with parara and paraturay for 
embroidery or ornamental borders. 

PAS, «.* 1. Division of a book. 

In this next pas yhe sal se 

Qwhat Empriowro fyrst tuk Cry.styant^.. 

lyy?iloim, v. 9, Ruhr. 

2. A single place in a bock, a passage. 

“ Attouir it is to be notit of this pas of scripture 
abone rehersit the seueir & rigorus sentence of al* 
mychtie God, that cumis vj^n thaim quhilkis stubourii- 
lie, and proudelie dissobeyis the deliberatioun, & juge- 
mont of sic as God hes appoyntit to bo jugis vpon all 
materia brocht in debait conoernyng tho law of God.” 
Kennedy of Crosraguell, Compend. Tractiuo, p. 16. 

“ Notneles he fortifiit his wiokit heresy be thre score 
of passis of scripture allegit be hym. ” Ibid. 

It is used, as Mr. Mac^herson has observed, by R. 
Brunne. 

Wlian Philip tillo Acres cam, litelle was his de<le^ 

The Romance .sais grete skam, who so that jfos wille rede. 

Mr. MaePherson has also observed, that it has a dif- 
ferent meaning, p. 176. 
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Sithen at Japhct wos slayn faniielle his stede, 

The romance tellis grete paa there of his douhty dede. 

As used in the two former examples, it is evidently 
the same with L. B. paas-m, locus, auctoritas, Du 
Cange ; a place or passage in a work. Langland uses 
the L. B. word passus for dividing his Viaio9i. In the 
last quotation, it may be from Fr. pasi a step or 
measure, q. great part. 

PAS, Pase, Pasce, Pasch, Pask, Pays, ». 
faster ; pron. as pace, sometimes as peace, 

Tl»e sextene day eftyr Pcwc, 

The Statis of Scotland gadryd waso. 

Wyntmon^ viii. 1. 3. 

I sail you scliaw, hy gude experience, 

That my Gude-Fryday’s better than your Pase, 

Uenrys(xnei Evergreen^ i. 148. 
And we hald nother Yule nor Pa^.e.. 

Maitland Poems^ p. 299. 

Hence Pasche-ewyny Barbour, the evening preceding 
Easter ; and Payss-wouk, Eastor-week. 

Moes.-G. paskay paschay A.-S. paschcy Belg. paeachy 
paeachetiy Isl. pdakar, Su.-Ci. pasky Gr. iruaxa. 

In 0. E. it is also written paschy paske. 

Although the term Paske is used by K. Brunne and 
some other O. E. writers, this feast has been generally 
known in England by the name of EASTER, a word 
which, as far as 1 have observed, was never used in S. 
till towards the close of the reign of James VI., when 
he attempted to enforce the observation of holidays. 
But although it is to us a foreign word, it may be 
acceptable to the reader to know somewhat of its 
origin } especially, as it will appear that this, like 
YiiUy Beltane, and most of the names of our feasts, 
m^ be traced to heathenism. ( 

By the Anglo-Saxons, after they had embraced 
Chnstianity, the festival observed at the time of the 
Passover was called Easier, whence this term is re- 
tained in our translation, Acts xii. 4, although Wiclif 
uses Pask, The ancient Germans called it Oostrun; 
and their posterity have changed the term to Osfern, 
Oatwdag ; also written Oaster, Oosteren, and Ooater- 
daght Titoace, the Pascal-lamb is, in their version, 
often rendejred Oster lamb. The month of April was 
called by Charlemagne, Osternwmt, i.e., the month of 
the Passover ; and some still retain the term. “ Eos- 
tmnnonath,** says Bede, “which is now rendered the 
Paschal month, formerly received its name from a 
goddess (worshipped by the Saxons and other ancient 
nations of the North) called Eostre^ in whose houour 
tliey observed a festival in this month.*’ “From the 
name of this goddess,” he adds, “they now design the 
Paschal season, giving a name to the joy» of a new 
solemnity, from a ten?a familiarized by the use of 
former ages.” De Temporum Rations, ap. Hickes* 
Thesaur., p. 211. 

It is surprisiim that Wachter should hesitate as to 
the justness of Beda’s testimony in this instance. But 
the national pride of this learned writer seems hurt at 
the idea of the Germans, after they had embraced 
Christianity, retaining the, name of a heathen deity for 
denominating one of their principal feasts. He wishes, 
therefore, tor derive the term, by transposition of the 
letters, from urstend, resurrection. He is so zealous 
in the cause, as to produce a variety of arguments 
against the t^timony of Bede. 

“Before the ChrUtian aera,” he says, “all the 
months ^re anonymous, being only numbered.” He 
refers, in proof of this, to what he elsewhere says on 
Wehimonat, the name of October ; and there he quotes 
the testimony iOf /^dfhner, that October was called 
Teothamonath, or the tenth month, as being the tenth 
from January. From this single instance, perhaps 
conjoined with what he has not mentionea, that 
January was by the Anglo-Saxons called Eorma moncUh, 


or the First month, he concludes that all the rest must 
once have been desired in a similar manner. “ This 
name,” he says, “well deserves to be marked by 
antiquaries, as affording a manifest indication that the 
most ancient Germans did not name, but only numbered, 
the months.” 

This reasoning is very far from being logical* From 
particular premises he deduces an univers^ conclusion. 
It is certainly strange to infer, from a list of names, in 
which only two can oe found favourable to his hypo- 
thesis, that all the rest were originally of this desenp- 
tion. Besides, he does evident mjustice to the vener- 
able Anglo-Saxon. For in the passage Bede evidently 
gives the names of the months that were in use with 
his forefathers. He is here speaking of the Antiqui 
Anglorum populi ; and in the period referred to tlie 
name of Octouer was not TeotnamoncUk, but Winter- 
fyUUh, 

His next argument is, that “ it evidently was not 
customary with the Saxons to give the names of their 
deities to the months.” But this argument has as 
little weight as tlie former. For although it should be 
found that the name of no other month contained any 
reference to their religious rites, it would not follow 
that therefore the name of this month did not. In 
the account, however, given by Bede, we find that 
February was denominated Sol-monath, or the month 
of the Sun. As the Sun was worshipped by the 
ancient Goths, being the same false deity called PreAj 
and Odin, it might seem probable at least that tliis 
worship was retained by the Anglo-Saxons, and that 
the month of February was therefore consecrated to him. 
V. Kcysler, Antiq., Septent., p. 157. It has Indeed 
been inferred from the language of Bode that this was 
Hhd case; Ibid., p. 168. But from the laws of Canute, 
in reference to England, it would appear that this 
idolatry was not extinct in his time. For in ene of 
them we find these words : “Adorationem barbaram 
plenissimo vetamus. Barbara est autem adoratio, sive 
quis idola (puta gentium divos) Solem, Lunam, Ignem* 
Frofluentem, Fontes, Saxa, cujuscunque genens ar- 
bores lignave coluerit.” V. Keysler, ibid., p. 18. 
Wachter himself, in another place, quotes this ^ a 

roof that the Sun was worshipped by the ancient 

axons ; vo. Sonne, p. 1542. Several of the other 
months were named from their idolatrous worship. 
September was called Haleg-monath, or the holy month, 
iHJcause of the religious rites performed at this season ; 
and November received the name of Bloth-rmnath, .be- 
cause of the sacrifices then offered, as Keyslor observes, 
ibid., p. 368. 

Wachter further argues ; “It is not probable that 
the first converts to Christianity axnong the Saxons 
would borrow a name for a sacred festival from im idol, 
or that the first preachers of the gospel would incline 
to permit it.” He indeed admits that the Saxon 
divines, by what indulgence he cannot say, permitted 
the use of the pagan names of the days of the week : 
but argues very oddly, that it may reasonably be 
denied that they granted the same indulgence with 
respect to this Festival, until there be better proof 
that they bad such a deity as Eodre, The reasoning 
here is so flimsy as scaircely to require any answei^ It 
is a fact universally admitted, that, among the various 
nations of the North, the first Christians, however 
erroneously, thought it necessary to please the heathen 
so far as to retain the ancient names of their festivals. 

His only remaining argument is, that “conoemiqg 
this imaginary goddess the whole of antiqm^ is silent. 
Let us inquire whether this assertion be iml-founded. 

^.Bochart observes that the name Skudar w Easter 
iilludes to Aatarte, the goddess of the Fhenicim. 
Qeograph. Sacr., Lib. i., o. 42, p* 751* Th® ^simi- 
larity of the name, if not of the worship» might be 
the reason why Tacitus says that pert of tile ^eyi 
sacrificed to Isis, Pars Suevorum et Isidi saorificat. 
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pe Mot. German. In the island of Cyprus, Isis 'was 
worshipped as Venus ; Apul. Metam. ap. Batiier 
MythoL 1. vi. o. 1. There seems to be no good reason, 
indeed, to doubt that Astarte was the Isis or Venus 
of the E^ptians. Plutarch and Lucian, among the 
ancients^ held this opinion : and it has been espoused 
^ many learned moderns, as Selden, Marsham, Le 
diero, Ac. 

A festival, of the same kind with that of Osiris 
and Isis in Egypt, was celebrated by the Phenicians 
in honour of Adonis and Venus, or Tammuz and 
j^tarte ; and at the very same season. Both first 
mourned for the dead, and rejoiced as if there had 
been a resurrection. But, as Banier observes, the 
most decisive circumstance is, that the E^ptians, 
during the celebration of their festival, used to set 
down upon the Nile an osier basket, containing a 
letter, which, by the course of the waves, was carried 
to Phenicia, near Byblos ; where it no sooner arrived, 
than the people gave over their mourning for Adonis, 
and began to rejoice on account of his return to life. 
Thus, there was a fellowship between Egypt and 
Phenieia, in the observation of this festival. 

The Venus of the Northern nations was called 
Frea, or Frigga. She was also worshipped as the 
Earth. Hence some have remarked the similarity 
between Frea and the name by which the 

Lydians and other people of Asia Minor acknow- 
ledoed the Earth. As Isis was the wife of Osiris, 
and Astarte of Adonis, Frea was the wife of Odin, one 
of the great gods of the Northern nations. The name 
Odin may be originally allied to Adon, Lord, both in 
Hebfew and Phenician ; whence the name of the Greek 
Adonis. Baal and Adonis seem to have been originally 
the same, as both words have the same moaning. 
Thence Baal and Ashtaroth are joined together, Judg. 
ii. Id, signifying the deities otherwise called Adonis 
and Venns. 

As there is such similarity between the name of Odin 
and that of Adonis, there is no less l^etween another 
by which Frea was known and that of Astarte. For 
she was called Aetargydia; or the goddess of love. 
Hence an Icelandic writer says ; Venus er their, kalla 
Astargydia ; i.e., “Venus, whom they call the goddess 
of love,” And another; Orimm vopn Asturgydia sa 
fatiktt9ar\ “The cruel weapons of Venus do not 
make slight wounds,” V, Verdi. Ind. vo. Aatanjydia, 
Asiar is the word still used in Isl. for love. Mallet 
observes, that “ it appears to have been the general 
pinion, that she was the same with the Venus of the 
Greeks and Romans, since the sixth day of the week, 
which was consecrated to her under the name of Frey- 
tag, Friday, or Frea’s day, was rendered into Latin, 
Vies Veneris, or Venus’s day.” Northern Antiq., c. 6. 

This idea is confirmed by an observation of Ihrc ; 
that April was called Easter monath, from Eostra, 
the Venus of the ancient Saxons, in the same nian> 
tier as this month is supposed to have been called 
Aprilis, by the Romans, from Aphrodite, one of the 
appellations of Venus. The name Astargydia is not 
peouliw to the Isl. It is used in the same sense in 
Sw. } in which language Astril denotes Cupid.; A^tar- 
hitfi^ amor venereus, and Astuin, amasius. 

I^cmiius asserts that Oatem or Easter, among the 
ancient Germans, received its name from Venus, wl.o 
was adored by them under Uie name Astara; and th.it 
^ey^ierived this false worship from the Assyrians. 
^Veneris festum quondam Gcrmani circa ferias 
Paschalea celebrarunt. Unde festum Paschatis adhiic, 
Ut oRm ill gentilismo Oaitern ab Astara Vencre, quae 
Britlittinis JSSsfer vel Aestar dicitur, appellant. Astara 
autmn olim ^u^ne fuit Assyriorum Venus, cujils 
idololatiia ab illis ad Germanoa migravit.” Antiquit. 
Buep^oth,, p. 24. 

It is not improbable that the name Frea may have 
been originally derived from Heb. parah, fructuosus. 


fecimdua fuit, foetavit ; or parahh, gerininavit, whence 
pirhah, puberty ; as Heb. AsMoreUi and Goth. Adar 
may both be traced to ITob. ashtarah, foetus ; fecun- 
dation being supposed to be peculiarly under her 
charge. Hire, however, derives Astargydia and its 
cognates from Su.-G. Asl, love. 

Isl. astratl is rendered, consilio ex amoro profecta ; 
as would appear from asf, love, and rad, counsel. 
Olai Lex. Run. Eat rid, Wormius observes, is a female . 
name still frequently used among the Danes ; Fast. 
Danic., p. 42. Aslrid, the same name, according to a 
different orthography, occurs very often in Sturleson’s 
Hcimskringla, or History of the Norwegian kingdom. 

Wo have already observed, that was undoubt- 
edly the Venus of the Egyptians, as their Osiris cor- 
responded to Adonis, the Odin of the North. Now, it 
doaerves to be mentioned, that 0<lin was also called A. 
which in pi. is Asir, the designation given to the 
principal gods of the Northern nations, llie Etruscans 
called God Aesar, Esar, although some view this also 
as a pi. noun ; the Arabs Usar. The Egyptians do- 
nominated the Sun Esar, Emmra, Useri, Oisori, 
Oisheri. In the Hindostanoc, the name of God is 
Eeshoor ; in the language of the Aire Voti, or ancient 
Irish, Aosar, V, Ihro, vo. As, and Valiancy’s Pros- 
pect. vo. Aos, Astoreth,'' says the latter ingenious 
writer, “ pronounced Astore, is applied to a beautiful 
female, a Juno, a Venus.” Introd., p. 15. 

It is worthy of observation, that, according to 
Varro, the name Venus, even in the time of tlie kings 
of Rome, was uirvnown either as a Latin, or a.s a 
Greek term. Hence it has been inferred, with great 
proliability, that it had an oriental origin. It is well 
known, that B and V, being letters of the same organ, 
are frequently interchanged. Now, in 2 Kings, xvii. 

* 30, we reati that “ the men of Babylon made Succoth- 
benoth.” There is every reason to think, that this 
should l>e translated, “the tabernacles of Eenoth,'* as 
being the proper name of some deity. By this name 

‘ Olyinpiodorus supposes that Venus is meant. Com- 
ment. in Jerem., vii. 18. These tabernacles having 
been erected by Babylonians, as would seem, to their 
principal goddess, we may suppose that it was she, who 
by Abydenus, is called Queen Beeltis, Ap. Eiiseli. 
Prop. , Lib. ix. p. 456. Now, we learn from EuBebius, 
that she was the same with the Astarte of the Syrians. 

It is asserted, that the word Benoth was anciently 
pronounced Bends ; and this is the pronunciation of 
some of the modern Jews. Now, we are informed by 
Suidas, that Bivos is the name of a goddess. 

It is a strong confirmation of this hypothesis, that, 
as the Phenicians had borrowed the phrase Succoth- 
Benoth from the Babylonians, when they j)lanted col- 
onics in Africa, they gave to one, distant n’om Carthage 
about an hundred and twenty miles, the name of Sicca 
Venerea. Here the same impure mode of worship ob- 
tained as at Babylon. There was at Sicca a temple of 
Venus, where women prostituted themselves for hire. 
V. Sched, De Die Gennan, p. 122, 123. Vitring. in 
Esai., XLVi. 1. 

Pase-Eggs, Pays-Eggs. Egg.s dyed of 
various colours, given to cliildrcii, and 
used as toys, at the time of Easter, S. ; 
Dan. paaske~eg<jy coloured eggs ; Wolff. 

The same custom yjrovails, A. Bor. 

** Eggs, stained with various colours in boiling, 
sometimes covered with leaf-gold, are at Easter pre- 
sented to children at Newcastle, and other places in 
the North. They ask for their Pasie Eggs, as for a 
fairing, at this sonaon. — Paste is plainly a corruption 
of Pasche, Easter.” Brand’s Popul. Antiq., p. 310. 

Su.-O. pashegg has the same signification. Tlio 
learned Ihrc, when defining this term, gives the foL 
lowing account of its origin. “These eggs,” he says. 
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** arc so called, which being variously ornamented, and 
stained with different colours, were anciently sent as 
presents at the time of Easter, in memory of the 
returning liberty of eating eggs, which, during the 
continuance of ropery, were prohibited during lint/* 
He adds, that, according to the accounts of travellers, 
the Kussians present eggs to whomsoever they meet, 
and even to the Czar himself, in token of honour. 

Brand, speaking of this custom, says; **Thi8^ 
is a reliquo of Popish superstition, which, for what- 
ever cause, had made eges emblematic of the Resur- 
rection, as may be gathered from the subsequent 
prayer, which the reader will find in an “ Extracts 
from the Ritual of Pope Paul the Vth, made for the 
use of England, Irelana, and Scotland.** — 

“ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature 
of EggSf that it may become a wholesome sustenance 
to thy faithful servants, eating it in thankfulness to 
thee, on account of the Reaurrectim of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.** 

“In the Romish Bet-hive^ Fol. 15, I find the 
following catalogue of Popish superstitions, in which 
the reader will find our PclbU Eyga very properly 
included .* — * Many traditions of idle heads, wbicn the 
holy Church of Romo hath received for a perfit serving 
of God : as fasting Dayes, Yeares, of Grace, Differences 
and Divei'sitios of Dayes, of Meates, of Clothing, of 
Candles, Holy Ashes, Holy Fact Egges and Flames^ 
Palmes and ralme Boughes, Staves, Fooles Hoods, 
Shells, and Bells, (relating to Pilgrimages), licking of 
rotten Bones, (Reliques), £c.,&c.v 

“The ancient hWptians,’* Brand adds, “if the 
resurrection of the body had been a tenet of their 
faith, would perhaps have thought an egg no improper 
hieroglyphical representation of it. The exclusion of 
a livuig creature by ixicubation, after the vital priii-l 
ciple has lain a long %hile dormant or extinct, is a 
process so truly marvellous, that if it could be dis- 
believed, would be thought by some a thing as incre- 
dible, as that the Author of Life should m able to 
reanimate the dead.** 

Dr. Chandler, in his Travels in Asia Minor, de- 
scribing the celebration of Easter in the Greek 
Church, s^ei: “They made us presents of coloured 
egga^ and cakes of Easter bread. ^ This accounts for 
the custom in Russia mentioned above ; as the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of that empire adhere to the ritual of 
the Greek Church. 

Brand thinks that the Romanists borrowed this cus- 
tom from the Jews, who, among other rites, in cele- 
brating their Passover, set on Sie table a hard egg^ 
because of the bird Ziz. Popul. Antiq., p. 310 — 312. 

But it is probable that this custom haa its origin in 
the times of heath^^m. The egg, it is well known, 
was a sacred syml)^ in Hie pagan worship. Eggs are 
still used at the feast olBtlteCn, which bad undoimtedly 
a heathen origin^ and which is yet commemorated 
within a few weeks of Easter. V. Bbltsxn. 

It confirms the idea thrown out above, as to the 
heathen origin of this custom; that the learned tra- 
veller Chardin mentions the revival of this custom 
among the MohammediUQUi in Persia, on the first day 
of the solar year, which with them falls in March, 
or when the sun enters the sign of Aries. “ With the 
greatest joy,*’ he says, “ an old custom is revived of 
presenting one another with painted and gilded eggs, 
some of them being so curiously done as to cost three 
ducats (seven or eight and twenty shillings) a piece. 
This it seems was a very ancient custom in Persia, an 
egg being expressive el the origin and beginning of 
things.’* Hamie)r’B^>Ob8erv.,i. 18. 

Teut. pasch^^^en, ova paschalia ; Kilian ; Germ. 
08 ter~eyt ovum pasohale. Wachter (vo. Ey), assigns 
the same origin as Ihre ; only he adds, that the Orien- 
tal Christians are wont to abstain from eggs during 
Lent, as well as the Catholios. “The play of eggs,” 


he says, “among children,* puerorum oviludium, in 
Sweden at this time, is well known.'* 

Paseyad, Paysyad, 8. A contemptuous de- 
signation conferred on a female, who has 
nothing new to appear in at Easter; ori- 
ginating from the custom which prevails 
with those adhering to the Episcopal forms, 
of having a new dress for the festival, S. B. 

From Pays, Easter, and probably yad, an old mare, 
q. one who appears in old or loom^out garments. 

"{Pasche-Day, Paske-Day, Eaater-day, 
- Barbour, xv. 248.] 

[Paschb-Ewyn, Paske-Ewin, s. Paschal 
eve, Ibid., xv. 105. 

The first form occurs in the Edin. MS., the second 
in the Camb. MS.] 

[Pasche-Oulk, Pask-Owk, s. Paschal 
week, Ibid., xv. 101, Herd’s Ed. and Skeat’s 
Ed.] 

To PASE, V. a. To poise. V. Pais. 

PASH, 8, The head, rather a ludicrous term. 
A bare pash, a bare or bald head, S. “ A 
mad pask^ a mad-brains, Ohesh.” Gl. Grose. 

I wily, witty was, and gash, 

* .With my auld felni paiiky pash. 

Watson's ColL, L 69. 

— Sonm were grieving, some were groaning ; — 

Some turning up their gay mustachoes, • 

And others robbing [rubbiUg] their d\ill pashes. 

Cldand's Foeim, p. 66. 

Ramsay, alluding to his trade as a peruke-maker, 
says ; 

I theck thee out, and line the inside 
Of njony a douse and witty pash, 

And baith ways gather in the cash. 

Poe^na, ii. 366. 

PASMENTS, 8,pL 1. Stripes of lace or 
silk sewed on clothes ; now used to denote 
livery ; pron, pe88ment8j S. B. 

“That naneof his Hienes subjectes — use or weare 
— ony begairies, frenyeis, nasmente, or broderie of gold, 
silver, or silk.” Acts Ja. VI., 1581, c. 113. V. 
Beoaikibs. 

2. Metaph. for external decorations .of 
religion. 

“Time, custom, and a good opinion of ourselves, 
our good meaning, and our lazy desires, our fair shews, 
and the world’s ^storing lustres, and these broad pass* 
ments and buskings of religion, that bear bulk in the 
kirk, ,iB that wherewith most satisfy themselves.” 
Rutherford’s Lett., R. i. ^.>46. ^ , 

Fr. passement, lace; Teut. id. limbus intextus, 
fimbria praetexta; — aurea, argentea, aut serica fila 
intertexta, Kilian ; perhaps from Tent, passmen, to fit, 
to adapt ; pas, fit. • 

To Pasment, V. a. To deck with lace. • 

—“These, who being clothed in coarse rayment, 
are ashamed to be seene among these who w pas* 

‘ mented with gold.” Z. Boyd’s Last Battell, p. 820. 

Pasmentab, 8. This term seems to be used 
as equivalent to uphohterer in modern lan- 
guage. 
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I send to Servois wife and to his commois the pas^ 
meniar in the abbay and causit thame graith me auo 
ohabner thair— put up the treis of the beddia &c. 
Inventories, A. 1573, p. 187. 

Fr. pOHHmenliery properly signifies a lace-maker, a 

silk-weaver. 

Pasmond, 8. The same with PasmenL 

** It^, ane hat of velvott with ane pasmond of sil- 
ver, with ane chene of gold about it, and ane tergat 
upoun the samyne.” Inventories, A. 1542, p. 70. 

PASPER, 8. Samphire, Galloway. 

**Paaptr, samphire, when taken and eaten green 
from the heuclha^ makes persons as hungry as a hawk.” 
Qall. Encycl. 

**Many kill themselves* clambering on these for 
birds’ eggs and paeper, ” Ibid. 

PASPEY, 8. A particular kind of dance, 
Strathmore. 


Fr. paaae-pUdf **a caper, or loftie tricke in dauncing; 
also, a kind of dance, peculiar to the youth of La haute 
Bretaigne;** Ootgr. Pedum decuesatue ; Diet. Trev. ; 
q. a cutting across with the feet. 

* To PASS, V, a, 1. Not to exact a task 
that has been imposed, S. 

2. To forgive, not to punish, S. ; like E. to 
pass hy. 

[3. To surpass, exceed, Barbour, v. 465, 198.] 

[Pass, Pas, s. A pace ; also, rate of going, 
Ibic*., vii. 203, Herd’s Ed.] 

[Passeiis, s. a pair of compasses, Shetl. 
Dan. passer j id.] 

Pass-Gilt, s. Expl. ‘‘current money,” Gl. 

** His nrayers, his other services done to God, his 
alms-deeds, &c, are pass-gilt before God, since they 
came not from a right principle in his heart, and wore 
not TOrformed in a right way, nor upon a right account, 
norfor a right end ; nis sacrificos have been an abomin- 
ation,” Guthrie’s Trial, p. 182. 

If this is the proper meaning of the term, as would 
seem to be indeed the case, the negative particle must 
have been omitted, or thrown out by some ignorant 
typographer. It ought to have been *^not pass-gilt ; ” 
as apparently si^ifymg money that passes. But Tout. 
pas gneld is used to denote inferior coin which is made 
to have currency above its value ; Minutac pecuniae, 
quibus majoris pretii uumus exaequatur ; Kilian. The 
origin of the first syllable must bo pass-en, aequare, 
aequaliter oomponere. V. Gilt. 

RassikGEOUBE, 8. A passage-boat, a ferry- 
boat* 


Vnleftill war, and ane forboddin thing, 

. Within this passingeoure ouer Styx to bring 
Ony leuand wicht. 

Doug. Virgilf 177, 18. 

To Passivbrb, V . a. To exceed, W. Loth, 
pinbably corr. from pass-over. 

Pasta^oB, 8. Pastime, recreation. 


. Quhat gudlie pasUmos, aud^uhat minstrelsie ! 


'Bt. potSteUmps, 


^alice of Honour i i. 32. 


[PA8SIONIS, s. pi. Sufferings, agonies. 
The Dreme, 1. 329.] 


VOL, HI. 


Passionale, s.^ a state of suffering, a 
kind of martpHlom. 

Quhat is the warld without plcsanoc or play 
Bot passionale I Than lat ws mak sum sport. 

Colkelhie Sow, Proheiii. 

L. B. passionale, martyrology. This name is given 
to the necrology of the Church of Paris. V. Du Cange. 

PASSIS, pi. A term occurring in the amplifi- 
cations of our old acts, apparently equivalent 
to E. passages. 

— “ Confirmia the saidis infeftmeniia & gifte, ami 
ilkane of thame respectiue, in all & siudryc poiuetis, 
passis, priuilegiis, claussis A conditionia coutonit 
thairin.” Acts Mary, 1507, Ed. 1814, p. 549. 

*^Quhilk infeftmeut, in all and aiiidryo pasais, ar- 
ticles, contentti8,^and claussis thairof, our said souer- 
ranc — ratifiis,” &c. Ibid, 

— “Dispenssis for ever, in all — heades, articles, 
claussis, obleismonts, poiutos, passis, circumataiiees 
and couditioues of the suinyu.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 
1814, v. 152. 

L. B. pass-us, locus, auctoritas. Gall, passage. A'e- 
nit ad queindam passum Scripturae. Vit. S. Thom., 
Aquin. ap. Du Cange. 

[PASSIVERE, V; under Pahs.] 
[PASTANCE, » V. under Pass.] 

[PASTE, Passed, did pass, Lyndsav,. 

The Cardinal!, I. 93.] 

ASTISAU, a. A ])astry-cook. V. Patti- 

ckak. 


PASUOLAN, Pasvoland, t. A small 
sj)eeies of artillery; passevohmt. 

“Mak reddy your cannons, — murdresaris, pasuolan^, 
bersis,” &c. Compl. S., p. 64. 

“Item, ane paavoland of brace [brass] upono ant; 
traist.” Inventories, A. 1566, p. 172. 

“Item, ane litle paavoland oi brace mountit upone 
stok quhcillis.” Ibid., A. 1566, p. 168. 

Er. iHisse-volant, “the artillerie called a base ; ” (. ot.Lrr. 

PAT, pret. of the v. To Put. 

Feir pat tny liairt in sic a tlocht. 

It did me much mischief. 

BureVs Pilg., Watsim*a Coll., ii. 47. 

“So the govemour pat the realme to guid ordoiir 
and peace, and so depairted to France.” Pitscottie’s 
Cron., p, 304. 

“Heirwiththe messingers returning to the Catcyiies 
camp, pat them all in such a fray, that it was not pos- 
sible for Earle George to retein or stay tliere, although 
he did watch in person all that night.” Gordon s 
Hist. Earls of Sutherl., p. 242. 


PAT, Patt, 3. A pot, S. 

My daddy left me gear enough,— 

An auld patt, that wants the lug, 

A Hpurtle and a sowen mug. 

Willie Winhie's Testatnent, Herd's Coll., ii. 143. 


Pat-Luck, s. To tak pat-luck^ to take dinner 
with another upon chance, without prepara- 
tion, sometimes without previous invitation, 
S. ; i.e., the chance of the pot. 

“ If you and the young folks, and my Leddy Mary, 
wad come in a canny way and tak pat-luck wi’ Jean 
and me, I sail promise ye nae grit things ; for it’s no a 

I3 
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liungor an* a burst in my house, I gie nae dinner ae 
clay but what I can gie ilka day in the year.’* {^axon 
and Gael, i, 65. « 

“I hope we will be better accpiaint yet, ye’ll just tak 
pat-luck wi* her an’ me the mom.” Ibid., i. 193. 

PATE, Patie, Abbrev. of Patrick^ and 
Peter^ S. 

PATELET, 5, A kind of ruff, part of a 
woman’s dress, fonnerlj worn in S. 

“Of the dress of a lady, Honryson gives an id^ 
by mentioning — an upper gown or robe piirflcd am'' 
furred,— -a hat, tippet, paielet, perhaps small ruff,”&o. 
I'lnk. Hist., ii. 435. V, P^^iti^attis. 

Hir hat suhl he of fair having, 

Ami liir tejpat of trewth, 
llirpalelet of mide pausing, 

11 ir hals-ribbane of rcwth. 

Ilenr^sone, Bannatytie Poeim^ p. 104. 

l^ATENE, Tlio cover of a chalice. 

“The Alter Grayth quhilk wes queue Magdcleiiis, 
<iuhome god assolye. — Item, ane challeis and ane 
patme^lt," Inventories, A. 1542, p. 58. 

E. jiatinef Fr. paltnft^ jjatinc, id. from Lat. patin-a. 

* PATENT, adj. Ready, willing, disposed 
to listen. 

“He would give a patent qar hereafter to their 
grievances. — promise by public proclamation to give a 
patent ear to all his subjects complaints.” Spmdiiig, 
i. 302. pLiat. patens, open.] 

PATENTEE, s. A patentee. p 

“The aaidis patenters be the foirsaid act obleisc 
them, thair aires, &c. not to — seik any greater dcwetic,” 
&o. Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 585. 

To PATER, (proiv like E. pate), v. n. To 
talk incessantly, to be tiresomely lo(|iia- 
cious, Roxh, 

Originally the same with Patter, q. v. Hence, 
P.VTER, s, A loquacious person, generally 
applied to a female, ibid. 

PATES, 8. pL “The steps at the corner of 
the roofs in houses for the easier climbing 
to the top,” Ayrs., Renfr, Corbie-steps, 
synon. 

The ^arse, like; beards o' eldrin gaits, 

Hang wavah, shaggy, frae the pates, 

An’ scatter’d chick-weed, rais’d in taits, 

Grew here au’ there. 

Picken'a Poems, 1788, p. 181. 
This, although it must be originally the same word 
with Peat-stone, differs in sense, as the latter is used in 
Angus at least. 

^ PATH, 8. A steep and narrow way, S. V. 

Peth. 

Patjilins, adv. By a steep declivity, S. B. 

—On a high brae head she lands at last, 

That down to a how burnie pdtAlins past. 

Mo88*s Hdenore, p. 61. 

It is pUkns in Fi^f Edit. V. Peth. 

PATHIT, part. pa. Paved. 

The fare portis alsua he ferlyt fast,— 

The large stretls pathit, by and by 
The bissy Tyrianis laborand ardently. 

Doug, Virgil, 26, 12. 


Teut. pad, semita, via tHta ; from pad, vestigium, 
in its primary sense, palma pedis. This word ]Mthit, 
S. prqperly refers to a foot-path beaten hard by the 
feet of passengers. 

PATIENT OF DEATH, s. A throe, a 
struggle, one of the agonies that precede 
dissolution, S. 

— He streek't hirasell i’ the patients o* dead, 

Wi’ mony a waesome main. 

MarmaiUen qf Clyde, Edin, Mag,, May, 1820. 
Probably corn from passion, suffering, i^ny. To 
‘jdenote mortal agony the Fr. say, II sovf^e mort H 
paesipn. 

To PATIF IE, V. a. To make known, to mani- 
fest ; literally, to lay open, Lat. patejlo. 

“Beside that commoun light, and supernatural! 
vnderstanding, hee hath patified him selfe to vs be ane 
heauenlie light, and supernaturall vnderstanding.” 
Bruce’s Eleven Serin., Sign. P. 3, a. 

PATRELL, 8. ‘^The poitrell, or breast 
leaUier of a horse, S. the tie,” Rudd, 

For euery Troiane perordour thare the Kyng 
With purpour houssouris bad ane cursoure bryng, 

Thare brusit trappouris and palrellia reddy bouii. 

Dou^, Virfil, 215, 24. 

Fr. poitrail, L. B. pectorale. 

Sibb. conjectures that it probably signifies “also 
some defensive covering for tne neck of a war horse.” 
This seems the sense in the following passage : — 

• * Eurialus with him tursit away, 

The riall trappouris, and mychiy patrellis gay, 
Quhilki.s were Hhamnetes stedis hamessyug. 

Doug. Virgil, 288, -49. 

“The poitrinal, pectoral, or breast plate, was 
formed of plates of metal rivetted together, which 
covered the i^reast and shoulders of the horse ; it was 
commonly adorned with foliage, or other oriiameuta 
engraved or embossed.” Grosos Milit. Antiq., ii. 260. 

0. E. poytrelle, V. Note, ibid. 

O. E. “ paytrell for a horse Palsgr. B. iii., F. 62, .a. 

PATRICK, 8. A partridge, Tetrao perdix, 
Linn., [now, Perdix cinercus] ; prou. 
paitrick, S. 

“ For my part, I never wish to see a kilt in the 
country again, nor a rod coat, nor a gun, for that mat- 
ter, unless it were to shoot a patrick,** Waverley, iii. 
273, 274. 

— Ae night lately in my fun, 

I gaed a rovin wi’ the 

An’ brought a patricklo the grun’. 

Bvrnis, iii. 259. 

^'Paitrick, a partridge ;’* Gl. ibid, 

Patrick or Paitrick is the general pronunciation, S., 
though our old writers use Partrlk, q. v. 

PATRON, Patrone, «. A pattern ; also, a 
patron, S. * 

Maistir .Then Blayr that patroni couth rasaiff, 

In Wallace buk brewyt it with the layff. 

WaUacs, ix. IW, MS. 

1. e., he received the description formerly mve|L as 
sent from France. For that i« here caXLoaj^ron, 
which in ver. 1908, is called deacHptiount. What the 

, * E. call pattern, is in S. invariably, in yolgar language, 
pronounced patron. This might at first* seem to ^ * 
corr. of the E. word. But the B. wrd is itself the 
corr. ; from Fr. patron, id. 

[“In many parts, as in Lincolns, and the 

common people say patron for paUem, ai^^ rightly. 
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Sk4at’8 Btym. Diet.] It' is merely the Fr. word, signi- 
fying a patron, a protector, as used in its socondarv 
sense. And the transition is exceedinglynnatural. 
For nothing is more common than to propose him as a 
pcUtUmf to whom we look up for patronage. 

PatrOCYNIB, 8. Patronage ; Lat. })atrocini- 

um. 

**Bnt my lorde shall haue liliertie of me, to alledgc 
in Buche cases what pleaseth him, so long as his alleg- 
ation shall not preiudge the veritie, nor giuo patro- 
cmk to a lie, in maters of religion. ” Ressoning betuix 
Oiosragaell and J. Knox, C. i. a. 

— ‘‘This part of my misreported paines, I humbly 
present vnto your Maiestie ; — as not only to the most 
glorious but therewith also the most learned 

censure.” Bp. Forbes on the Revel., Dedic. 

Patronate, a. The right of presenting 
to a benefice. 

“In the competition between the College of Glas- 
gow, &c. about the vacant stipend, the Lords found the 
Bishops presenting, as patron, made it a paironaie^ but 
not a patrimonial mensal kirk,” &c. Fountainh. 4 
Suppl., Dec., p. 143. 

L. B. PaironaUm^ jus patronatus. i 

Patron-Call, «. The patronage of a 
church, the right of presentation, Aberd. 

PATRONTASHE, a. A military girdle. 

“ As also in respect that at the said tymo money was 
given by neighbours and inhabitants of this city* for 
buying oaggenots and patronfashett to their captaincs 
of ev.ory company or other oflicers, The estates doe 
ordain and require the respective captains to make 
furth comeing the said baggenotts or patronkushes ami 
other armes, or otherwayes to refound the pryce thcrof 
to the Coll, or Lev*. Coll, or major.” Act anent the 
Militia Men in the Towne of Edinburgh, 1689. Act 
Pari. IX. 30. 

“ Round the waist they (Italian Banditti) wore an 
ammunition belt called here a poAlrocinn^ made of stout 
leather, having slips for cartridges. ” Maria Graham’s 
Three Months near Rome, 1820. 

To PATTER, v.a. 1. To repeat in a muttering 
sort of way without interruption, to repeat 
as one who has learned any thing by rote. 

Sum with his mowth on beids, 

That ues his mind all on oj)pre.s.sioun. 

Dunbar f Bannaiyne Poenis^ p. 40, st. 3. 
Before the people patter and pray. 

Chaucer^ Rom. Rose. 

In some places of E. they yet say in derisory lan- 
gUfuze, to patter out prayers. V. Pitter-patter. 

iSis term has been generally and very naturally 
deduced from the first word of the Pa^cr-noster : Ann. 
IwKer-ew, to repeat the Lord’s prayer. Seren. however, 
mentions Sw. paetra^ Arm. patter-en^ as synon. ; 
deriving them from Isl. patte, puer, q. to imitate the 
lanj 

I i^ter with the lyppes, as one doth that 
maketh as though he prayed, and dotho nat ; Je pa- 
pelardo. He dothe nat pray, he dothe but patter to 
DSgyle the worlde with.” Palsgr, B. iii. F. 316, b. 

2. To carry on earnest conversation in a low 
tone ; to be engaged in a whispering con- 
versation, Aberd. 

Pattbba^ 4. One who repeats prayers, who 
IB engaged in the acts of devotion. 


Preistis suld be j^atterans, and for tlie pepyl pray, 

To be Papis of patrynione and juvlatis preteiidis. 

/hmy. Vinjil, Prol. 239, a. 8. 
i.e., Priests, who should, Ac. 

Patteking, Pattuing, Pattuyng, s. Vain 
repetition. 

Prudent S. Paul dois mak narratioun 

Tuiclnng the divers leid of everie land, 

Sayaiid tliair bene main edilicatioiin. 

In live wonlis that folk dois understand. 

Nor to prouoime-o of wordis ten thousand, 

In strange langage, sine wait not it meuis : 

I think sic patlrimj i.s not worth twa preiiis. 

Lymimys WarkiSy 1592, p. 17. 

To PATTER, V. n. 1. To widk with quirk 
short steps ; referring also to the sound 
made, S. V. Paddek. 

[2. To beat with light, rnpid strokes, as when 
hailstones strike a window, S. In this 
sense the sound also is included.] 

[To Patter, i\ a. To tread, to trample ; as, 
to patter the grass, Clydes., Lotli., Baiiffs.] 

[To P ITT Eu- Patter, v . iu 1. To patter 
backwards and forwards, or out and in 
doors ; to continue pattering ; generally 
applied to cbildreii, Clydes. 

"y. To continue beating with light rapid 
strok(is ; a freq. of patter in 8. 2, ibid.] 

[Patter, 1. Tlie act of walking with a 
quick, sliort step, S. 

2. The act of striking oi^beating with a light, 
rapid stroke, S. 

3. The sound made by such action. 

Pitter ’patter is also used in the same senses in tlic 
West of S. ; but properly it is a freq. of pultt r, imjily- 
iiig rapidity of the action and continuance of the 
sound. Hometinics patterin and pifter-pniterin are 
used.] 

[Patterin, adj. Moving, striking, or beat- 
ing as indicated under the zb, S. 

O 

In the West of S., and especially in Ayrs., pa f ter is 
pron. paiter ; and for piUer-patter in a. 1, palfer-jiatter 
18 often used ; as, “ He has just paUer-juxltered out an’ 
in a’ day.” Also, paiierh, as an adj., is us(<l like 
paidlin, i.e., walking or working aimlessly, or taken 
up with trifling things. 

Patter is freq. of pat, which is prob. allied to A.-S. 
phuttan, to strike ; like Sw. dial, pjatta, to strike 
lightly and often, allied to Sw. pltUta, to tap, p/atf, a 
tap, a pat. V. Prof. Skeat’s Etymol. Dict.J 

PATTICEAR, Pastisar, a. A pastry-cook. 

“It is not leosum to any Flcshour to lie ane /’•//''/- 
cear, untlcr the pane of ane amerciament ; and sikl^’ke 
ane PaUicear may not bo ane baker of bread to sell. ” 
Log. Burg., Balfour’s Practieks, p. 72. 

‘ ‘ Ane pastisar, callit Patrick Rannald. ” Chalmers’s 
Mary, i. 177. 

Fr. pattickr, pastieier, pasiissier, “a pastercr or pie- 
makcr ; also a maker of past-meates j” Cotgr. from 
pastuif paste. 
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PATTLE, Fettle, s. A stick with which 
the ploughman clears away the earth that 
adheres to the plough, S. 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murd’riiig 

Burns^ iii. 146. 

This seems the same with E. paddle, as used to de- 
note something resembling a shovel ; C. B. pattaL 

[To PATTIjE, V, n. Oorr. of paddle^ paidhy 
generally applied to the moving of th^j 
liands in a liquid or semi-liquid, West off 
S., Orkn. V. Paidlb, and Paut.] / 
[PATYNIS, Patynnis, s. pL Pattens, 
clogs, formed of a wooden sole set on a 
ring of iron, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 28, 
20, Dickson.] 

To PAUCE, V. 71. To prance with rage ; or 
to take long steps, in consequence of that 
stateliness which one assumes when irritated, 
S. B. perhaps from ¥v, pas, E. pace ; or in 
allusion to the capers made by a mettlesome 
horse. 

PAUCIITIE, Paughty, adj. 1. Proud, 
haughty. S. 

With hairt and mynd I luif hiimilitie ; 

And pauchtie pryd rycht sair I do <letest ; 

But With the hoich yet man I heiohlio be ; 

Or with that sort 1 sail na sit in rest. ^ 

Maitland Poevia, p. 153. 

** A boon, a boon, my father deir, 

A boon I bog of thee !” 

** Ask not iXioX paughty Scottish lord, 

For him you ne’er shall see.” 

Minstrelsy Bqfrder, ii. 10. 
Wlien trees bear naithing else, they’ll carry men, 

• Wha shaltlike Romans greatly swing 

Aboon earth’s disappointnients in a string. 

Itamsay's Voems, i. 326. 

2. Petulant, saucy, malapert. This is the 
more general sense, S. It suggests the idea 
of conduct more contemptible and disgust- 
ing than even that which flows from 
liaughtiness ; being usually applied to per- 
sons of inferior rtruk who assume ridiculous 
airs of importaiice. 

Scarce had he shook his paugHy crap, 

When in a customer did pap. 

Ramsw^s Poems, li. 456. 

A jyauchty answer, m eaticy reply. A pauchty dam£, 
a petulant woman, o. 

Perhaps Belg. pothg-en, to vaunt, to brag, is allied ; 
ge-poch, boasting, pochger, a boaster. 

To PAUGE, V. n. 1. To prance; synon. 
with Pauce^ Fife. 

2. To pace about in an artful and designing 
way, till a proper opportunity occur for 
fulfilling any plan, ibid. 

3. To tamper with, to venture on what is 
hazardous in a foolhardy manner, ibid. 

Used in a proverbial mode of expression j — “ He’s 
neither to play nor pauge wiV’notto oe tampered with 

^ in any way whatsoever. 


Perhaps the latter part of Rampa^ is formed from 
this word, as used in sense 1 ; ana the first from ram, 
aries ; 4 |. to prance like a furious ram. 

PAUIS, Pa VIS, t. 1. A large shield. 

Ane balen^t^is coveris thare left sydis, 

Maid of hart skynnis and thik oxin hidis. 

Caetra, Virg. Bofug, Virgil, 235, 1. 

Rudd, in his Gl. renders balen, ** belonging to a 
whale.” If this be the passage referred to, the only 
indeed in which 1 have observed the epithet, he is 
^ .^rtainly mistaken. For the caetra was a target or 
" 'V made of the ounce’s or buffalo’s skin ; used 

Africans and Spaniards. Scutum loreum, quo 
■ ' ttttttttur Afri et Hispani ; Serv. in Virg. Now balen 
to signify, belonging to a skin, q. pelliceus, from 
Su.-G. lehoaelg, Germ, halg, a skin of any kind. 

Xt is this kind of shield which W. Britto is supposed 
to describe — 

Hiinc. praecedebat cum parma garcio, sub qua 
Nil sibi formidahs obsessos damnificabat 
Assidue, poterat nec ab illis damniiicari, 

AsseribuH latis clum parma protegit ipsum, 

Quam nexu taurina tegit septemplice pellis. 

V. Du Cange. Philipp. Lib. 10. 

2. A testudo, used in assaulting the walls 
of a fortified city. 

The Volscanors aasemblit in ane sop, 

To fyll the fowsyis, and the wallis to slop : 

All samyn haistand with ane pauis of tre 
Heisait togiddir, above thare hedis hie * 

Sa surely knyt, that manere enbuschment 
• * Semyt to be ane clois volt quhare thay went. 

Doug. Virgil, 296, 6. also 1, 24. 

The term pauis is extended to this, because they 
were 

Vnder the volt of targis 1, 26. 

“The pavais, jiavache, or talUvas, was a large shield, 
or rather a portable mantlet, capable of covering a 
man from head to foot, and probably of sufficient thick- 
ness to resist the missile weapons then in use. These 
were in sieges carried by servants, whose business it 
was to cover their masters with them, whilst they 
with their bows and arrows shot at the enemy on the 
ramparts. As this must have been a service of danger, 
it was that perhaps which made the office of scutifcr, 
or shield-bearer, honourable, as the mere carrying of 
a helmet or shield on a march, or in a procession, par- 
took more of the duty of a soldier. Under the 

protection of the pavaches, workmen also approached 
to the foot of the wall in order to sap.” Grose’s 
Military Autiq., ii. 257. 

“ Paww/tes— were also used at sea to defend- the 
sides of the vessels, like the present netting of our 
ships of war ; this defenoe was called a pavisade, 
may be seen in the representation of antient ships.” 
Ibid. 

Hence it is mentioned as one of the means of nautical 
defence employed by our ancestors. 

“ Boitis man, bayr stanis & lyme pottis ful of lyme 
in the craklene pokis to the top, mdpaueis veil the top 
vitht pauesU and mantUUs.” Oompf. S., p. 64. 

Here paueis is also used as a v. MarUu is the same 
with Mantlet mentioned by Grose, in his description of 
the pavais, * ^ 

Fr. pavois, Ital. pavese., L, B. pavas^hm, paves-iam, 
paves-is, paves-us, pavesdus, Ac. Or. B. ToperjiHor. 
C. B. pc^fais. Menage, in bis usual way, by a very 
'severe distortion, denves the word from Lat. jparww- 
V. Rudd. Gl. Borel more rationally deduces it from 
Ital. paveso, Sp. jmvez, Fr. pave, a covering. According 
to Boxhorn, C. B. pc^ads is formed fromjp^Si tostni^, 
and aes, a shield, b^use it receives the strokes, V. 
Wachter, vo. Puffen. 
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The soldiers who csiried shields of this kind were 
called, L. . B., pavisarii, paveocanif pavesiatores, Tho. 
Walsingham, £dw. 111., Fr. pavessiera, pp,ve8ch€ura, 
Froisss^ iv. 13, sometimes 

PAUK, «. Art, a wile, S. 

Prattis are repute policy and perrellus 

Doug. Vvrgilf ProC 2^, b. 37. 

Paukt, Pawkt, adj . 1. Sly, artful, S. 
“Arch, cunning, artful, North;” Gl. Grose, 

The auld carle came o’er tire lee, / '' ' 

Wi* mony gude^e’ens and days to me. 

Callander' 3 A.S. Poem$y p. 1. 
Pauley ^ witty, or sly, in word or action, without any 
harm or desims ; Gl. Rams. This word does not 
indeed, in its modem use, properly denote that kind of 
design which has a hurtful tendency. But it appears 
to have been softened in its signiheation. For there 
seems no reason to doubt that it is from A.-S. 
antpaecc-an^ decipere, mentiri ; whencej:>acca,deceptor. 
Thus it originally denoted that deception which implies 
falsehood, or lying. The E. terras pr^kmg^ patenArie, 
and packe^ as they are nearly allied in sense, seem to 
acknowledge the same origin. 

^You hear him cogge^ aoo him dissemble. 

Know his grosse patekery^ lone him, foodo nim, 

Keeps in your boaome, yet reinaine assur’d 
That he’s a made-up villains. 

Tiinon of Athens. 

What hath bin scene 

•Either in snufFea, and packings of the dukes, 

Or the hard reiiie which both of them bath borne 
Against the olds king. * * 

King Lear. 

40n this passage Mr. Steevens observes; ** Packings 
are underhand contrivances. So in Stanihurst’s Virgil, 
1582. — ‘With two gods packing^ one silly woman to 
cozen.’ We still speak of rtacking juries.” V. Divers. 
Parley, ii. 368. 

Some have a name for thefte and bribery, 

Some be called crafty, that can pyko a purse, — 

Som lidderous, som losels, som nauglity^acm 
Som facers, som bracers, .som make gret cracks. 

Skelton f p. 15. Edit. 1736. 

Mr. Tooke traces those words to tho A.-S. verb. 
Had he been acquainted with our S. terms, he might 
justly have given them in confirmcation of his etymon. 

2. As applied to the eye, it signifies wanton, 

Ang. 

It does not seem to admit this sense as used by 
Ramsay. 

■ -But Mary Gray’s twa pawky eeni 
They gar my fancy falter. 

Poems, ii. 224. 

This is perhaps the proper meaning in tho following 

passage 

The Howdie lifts frae the beuk her ee. 

Says, Blessings light on hiapawkie ee ! 

^ Remains of Nithsdale Song, p. 78. 

Paukeet, Pawkery, Paukby, 8 . Cunning, 
slyuess, S. 

Nethynge---was ferder fra myne heid thane ouye 
«sikkan wyUd sneokdrawinge and pawkerye.'* Hogg’s 
Winter lilea, ii. 41. 

PAtmitY, Pawkily, adv . Slily, artfully. 

thinking’ said he, — ^looking pawkily and 
PMingly round the table, ‘ that 1 have seen you be- 
• foee^ SirA.Wylie, i. 85. 

[PAtrif, $8 A puzzle, Baiiffs.] 


[To Paul, v. a. 1. To surpass, overreach, 
overcome ; as, “ That pauls a*.” 

2. To puzzle, nonplus, ibid.] 

PAUL, Ahold; a Icaning-place ; S.B, 

Isl. ^)aW-r, Su.-G. pall, scamnum, a bench ; also, a 
stage or frame supporting soinetliing else. 

PAULIE, Pailie, adj, 1. Impotent or 
feeble, applied to any bodily ‘member, S. 

2. Small in size, applied to lambs, Roxb. 

3. Insipid, inanimate; applied to the mind, 
Lanarks, A pailie creature, a silly insipid 
person. 

4. Lame, dislocated, or distorted, S. 

A lamb that is lame is sometimes called Pawlie, 
Loth., Roxb. A pawlie hand is one that has been 
dislocated and not properly set. 

Paultb- (or) Pailie-footit, adj, 1. Flat- 
footed, Strathmore. 

2. Splay-footed, or having the foot turned in, 
Loih. 

I know not tiie origin, unless tho term be allied 
to C.B. pall, loss of power, energy, &c., palu, to be 
deficient ; Owen. Palhy, to benumb, or to be benumbed ; 
Jdiuyd. 0. B. pwyllig, slow ; W. Richards. 

Paulte, Pawlie, a, 1. A slow, inactive, in- 
animate person, Lanarks., Mearns. 

2. An unhealthy sheep, South of S. 

“ There was Goordio Skin-him-alivo tho fleshor, him 
that took away the crocks, and tho paalies, and my 
brockit-lanib.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 168. 

“1 yeance coft thei crocks an’ thei paulies, an’ tou 
guidit me like a gentleman.” Wint. Tales, i. 269. 

3. A term applied to the smallest lambs in a 
flock, Roxb. 

Paultb-Merchant, a. One who hawks 
through the country, purchasing lambs of 
this description, ibid. 

[PAUPIS, a. pi. Paps, breasts, Lyndsay, 
Experience and Oourteour, 1. 4009.] 

PAUSTIE, a, V. PousTiB. 

To PAUT, V, n, 1. To paw, to strike the 
ground with the foot ; to stamp, S. ; [to 
stamp about in a passion, Banffs.] “To 
kick; astojpawf off the bed-clothes. Yorks.” 
GL Grose. 

The term is used metaph., in allusion to the pranc- 
ing of a horse, in the following passage 

Up starts a priest and his hug head claws, 

Whose conscioncMJ was but yet in dead thraws. 

And did not cease to cave an(i paut. 

While clyred back was prickt and gald. 

Cldana's Poems, p. 66. 

2. To push out the feet alternately, when one 
is lying in bed or otherwise, Dumfr. 
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3. To strike with the foot, to kick, S. 

to kick; as, to paut off the bed-clothes, 
Yorksh.” Grose. 

Hisp. pate-ar, to kick ; from pata^ a foot. 

4. Also expl. “ to move the hand as a person 
groping in the dark,” Ettr. For.; [hence, to 
work in a listless, aimless manner, Ayrs.] 

Paut, s. 1. a stroke on the ground with 
the foot; tie gae a paut with his jit^ he"?^ 
stamped on the ground, S. ‘ 

Pant seems erroneously used for paut by KeUy. 
“She has an ill pant with her hind foot,” S. Prov^, 

* ‘ signifying that such a woman is stubborn. Taken 
from cows who kick w'hen they are milked,” p. 297. 

2, A stroke with the foot at any object, a 
kick, S. ; synon. Funk. 

Tcut. paef, ptiW-c, Sw. Fr. paffc, the paw of a 
beast, whence the idea is borrowed. Kilian mentions 
Gr. Trartw, calco, as synon. 

To Paut, v. a. To paut one’s foot at a per- 
son, to stamp with the foot in a menacing 
manner, Aberd. This is a very common 
way of expressing anger, and is viewed as a 
token of great disrespect. 

[Pautin, Pautan, 5. 1. The act of stamp- 

ing the foot, Banfifs. 

2. The act of stamping about in a passion, 
ibid.] 

[PAUTENER, adj. Rascally, ribald, Bar- 
bour, i. 462, Skeat’s Ed. V. Pantenek.] 

PAUYOT, s. [Prob. an erraL for Pauisoty a 
shield-bearer; L. B. pavesiator, O. Fr. pa- 
voisiery pavoiseuXy ‘‘ a targueteerc,” Cotgr.] 

Ano mwyoZ preuilie brocht him his palfray ; 

ITie king thocht lang of this lyfe and lap on in by [liy.] 
Rauf Coily ear ^ D. ij. a. 

PAVADE, 5. Expl. a dagger, Teviotdale; 
and said to be an old word. 

PAVASIES, s. pi. ‘‘ A sort of artillery 
mounted on a car with two wheels, and armed 
with two large swords' before;” Pink. Hist., 
ii. 223. 

PAVEN, Pavin, Pauuan, s. ‘^A tove 
dance, brought from Spain, in which the 
dancers turned round one after another, as 
peacocks do with their tails, whence it has 
received its name;” Diet. Trev., i.e., Fr. 
pavane^ from paorty Lat. pavOy -owts, a pea- 
cock. 

We Ball leiryou to daunce. 

Within ane bonny littill apace, 

Ane myr pave/m of Fraiince. 

Lyiidsayy S. P. R., ii. 183. 

— “PrtMMans, galyardia, turdions,” Ac. Oompl. S., 

p. 102. 

In Diet. Trev. a more particular account of it may 
be found. Dr. Johns, seems to have mistaken its 


nature, when, after Ainsworth, he defines it **akind 
of light-tripping dance.” 

The iimeniouB Editor of the Compl. observes that 
“the woms panie and paw seem to.M contractions of 
this technical name. ” V. next word. 

Pavie, Paw, s. Lively motion of whatever 
kind, S. 1. It is used to denote the agile 
exertions of a rope-dancer. 

**The ,10 of Julii, ane man, sume callit him a 
|>layit sic sowple tricks upon ane tow, qlk' 
festmit betwix the top of St. Geill’s Kirk steiple 
stair beneathe the crosse, callit Josias close 
lyke was nevir sone in this countrie, as ho 
m‘ne the tow, and pl^t sa maney pavies on it.” 

. Birreil’s Diarey, Dallyelrs Fragments, p. 47. 

“ To play sic a pavie^ or paw, is a common expression 
in the south of Scotland;” Gl. Comp)., p. 361.' In 
this sense the Editor quotes a 2 )a 88 age, in which 
is left by Ritson as not understood. 

The durk and dour made their last hour, 

And prov'd their final fa’, man ; 

They thought the devil hail been there, 

Tliat play’d them sic a than. 

BattU of Qillicrankie, Ibid. 

For some of such liad play’d a pavie, 

Though all the cables of the navio 
In one, should pass through ncedles-eye, 

Whiggs still would doubt their honesty. 

ColviVs Mock Poan, P. i. , p. 72. 

2. A ridiculous or fantastic air, a mighty 
flourish, great fuss ; as in bodily motion, or 

^ in the mode of doing courtesy, S. 

i He was well versed in court inodes, 

In French pavies, and new coin’d nods, • 

And finally, in all that can 
Make up a coiiqdeat pretty man, 

Cleland's Poeins, p, 47. 

“ He came in wdth a great i.e., He entered 

the apartment with a great many airs. It is used to 
describe the maimers of a fribble. V. Pawis. 

3. Transferred to rage ; from the violent and 
ridiculous motions one sometimes makes 
under its influence, S. 

Paw is merely Fr. pan, a step, and pavie, pan vif, a 
quick step, a lively motion; a term perhaps borrowed 
fi'om the change of step in military manoeuvres. 

PAVIE, 8. The same with Pauisy pavis. 
Balfour vLses paveis as the pi. 

“ The Admiral — may alswa put pulderis,^(»tieis, and 
spoiris, for^sic quantitio as sail be requirit, viz. — an© 
pavie and a fyre speir for thre tunnis,” &o. Sea 
Lawis, Pract., p. 631. 

PAW, 8. Quick motion. V. Pavie, 

PAW, Pauw, Pawaw, s. 1. The slightest 
motion ; as, “ He ne’er played pauw” he 
did not so much as stir, Ettr. For. 

His neck in twu I wat thay hae wrung, 

Wi’ hand or foot he ne’er paw* 

Jock o* the Side, Poetical Mtts., p. 148. 

“ Ne'er play'd paw, never mov’d hand or foot.^’ GW 
ibid. 

“ Did ye never think that they wad be revisited on 
youV heads some day when ye oouldna pWy jxtie to 
help yoursels ?” Blackw. Mag. Mar. 182$ p« 313. 

2. Transferred to one who cannot take his 
meat, or who does so with great difficulty, 
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who is unable to' make the slightest exer- 
tion, ibid. Ettr. For. 

3. To Play, one’s Paws^ to act that part which 
belongs to one, whether becoming or 
ridiculous. 

Betum hameward, my heart, again.— 

And [At ?] hame with me then tarry still, 

And see wha can best play their paws. 

And let the filly fling her fill, • 

For fint a crum of thee she fa’s. 1 . :«•' ' 

irer(rsColl,n,'U;t 

The phrase seems to have been borrowed the 
tricks of jugglers, or from the feats of rope'>dance^i^^ 
&c.; q. to go through one’s different steps or motio&s. 
V. Pavib. 

PAWCHLE, 1. One who is old and frail, 
Gall. 

2. One low in stature and weak in intellect, 
ibid. 

**Pawchl€, a frail old body;— also a person of low 
stature, rather silly Gall. Encycl. 

PAWIS, 8, pL Parts in music. Lord 
Hailes. 

Bcmane with me, and tarry still. 

And se quha pla^s best thair pawls. 

And lat fillok ga fling her fill. 

Scott, Bannaiyne Poems, p. 204. 

From the allusion to music, or perhaps ri]4)he*» to 
dancing, it is here used for the part which one acts, iii 
a general sense; Jrom Fr. paSf a step. V. Paven, 
and Pa VIE. 

PAWKIE, 8. A sort of woollen glove or 
mitten, having a thumb without separate 
fingers, Ettr. For. Doddle Mitten synon. 

S.B. 

To PAWL, V. n. To make an ineffective 
attempt to catch, Roxb. Tlie prep, at is 
often added. To Glaum, synoii. 

— “The corpse again sat up in the bod, pawled wi’ 
its hands, and stared round wi^its dead face.’' Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, ii. 148. 

This V. seems allied to C.B. 2mlv-u, to paw, to gix)po 
gently with the hand. 

PAWMER, 8. A palm tree ; Fr. palmier, 

— ^Hys handis maid rycht lik till a imttmer. 

Off manlik mak, with naless grot and cler. 

• Wallace, ix., 1920, MS. 

Naless, i.e., nails. This is a strange metaphor. But 
thus the Minstrel intimates that the hands of Wallace 
were large and well spread. 

PAWMER, a. 1. One who goes about in a 
shabby, threadbare dress; indicating poverty 
or slovenliness, S. 

[2. Clumsy, noisy walking, Banffs.] 

Tlds has evidently had its origin from Palmer, a 
JpUgrim who had been in the holy Land, after pilgriin- 
^es cm contempt, in consequence of the superior 
hghi. ol the Beformation. According to Dr. Johns., 
the received his name frOm the palms which ho 

hpre; when he returned from Palestine. Scren. gives 
the jpam etymon. But Ihre deduces Isl.' pahnare 
(portlgiEiim wmdfingman, Sw. Verel.) from Su.-G. 


palm, coiitus, fustis. They received this name, he 
says, because they sot out on their journey with no 
other provision than a staff; whence Fr. prendre It 
bourdon, to set out on such a pilgrimage. 

S^u'ut, Swerd, ocmanyen palm, 

The ({/' sladen vied sik barn. 

Cliroii. Rhythm, ap. Ihre. 

i.e., “They carried with them, from the city, 
javelins, swords, and many poles. 

“Foreign writers,” he adds, “commonly assert, 
that staves of this kind receive their name from the 
wood of the palm tree, which was brought home 
[during the crusades] in token of the victory gained 
over the infidels.” If the last assertion be true, both 
etymons run into one ; with this ditforcnce, however, 
that Ihre supplies us with an inter me<liatc link, in tlie 
use of the word pa/w, as transferred from the palm tree 
to a large staff. 

To Pawmrr, V. n. 1. To go from place to 
place, ill ail idle, aimless way, S. V. the s. 

[2. To walk clumsily and with much noise, 
Banffs.] 

[Pawmrran, Pawmerin, adj. 1. Roaming 
about idly and aimlessly, S. 

' 2. Walking clumsily; also rude and clumsy, 
Banffs.] 

[Pawmrrkr, .9. One who walks noisily and 

dnmsily, ibid.] 

[Paw.mkrlv, s. The act of walking noisily 
and clumsily, ibid.] 

PAWMIE, Pandie, 8. A stroke on the 
liand with the ferula ; a word well known 
in schools, S. from Lat. palm-a, the palm 
of the hand ; synons. Luffie, Lijffie, q. v. 

Fr. iKium6€, “a clap, stroke, or blow with the hand 
Cotgr. 

T find that L. B. palnm is used in a similar sense, 
Alapa palinis inflicta. Hcnco palm-are, de-judm-are, 
and palm4%are, alapam infligero. Baronins, A. ^>55, 
says that the hands of penitents were beaten with a 
ferula. V. Du Cango, vo. Palmata, which ho explains 
in the same sense with our Pawtnie. Whether it was 
first used in the monastic cell, or in the school, he docs 
not say. 

To Pawmie, V. a. To strike the palm with 
a ferula, S. 

PAWN, 8. A narrow curtain fixed to the 
roof, or to the lower paii; of a bed, S. 

Belg. pand, a lappet, a skirt. 

PAWN, Paavne, Paw^nie, 8, The peacock. 

The papingo in hew 
Rxeedis birdis all ; 

The turtill is maist trew ; 

The paume but pereguL 

Maitland Poems, p. 142. 
The paynted pawn with Argos oyis, 

Can on his nuiyock call. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 2. 

Pitscottie writes it pawnie. The mod. pron. is 
pownie, S. B. V. Biossel-cock. 

Fr. paon, Lat. pa no, onis ; C.B. payn, poin, pa non. 
Corn, paim, A»‘in. paun, id. Lhuyd. 
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[To PAWN, V. n. To move : prob. allied: 
to pawmevy q. v., Slietl. 

[PAWNCH, The belly, Barbour, ix. 398.] 
[PAWNEE, 5, A scythe, Shetl. 

PAWNS, pL The timbers, in a thatched 
roof, which extend from the one gable to 
the other ; being placed under the cahersy 
and supporting them, Ang.; synon. bougara.^ 

Perhaps from Fr. panne^ used in panne de bois, th* 
piece of timber that sustains a gutter between* the 
roofs of two houses, Cotgr. 

To PAWVIS, t;. n. To dally with a girl;" 
GI. Surv. Ayrs., p. 693. V. Pa vie. 

To PAY, V. a. 1. To please, to satisfy. 

The Byschape that tyine of Glasgw, — 

And Schyr Walter Alayusown 

Justys of Scotland, qunen this wes down, 

Past a-pon delywerans 
Oure sc to-gyddyre in-to Frans, 

For to se tliare Dame Mary, 

Schyr Ingramya douchtyrdo Cowey. 

Thai held thanie of that sycht ; — 

And browcht hyr wyth thanie in Scotland. 

Wyptoifmt vii. 9. 449. 

Than Wallace said, This Mater payis nocht me. 

Wallace, ix. 789, MS. 

Mon in the mantell, that sittis at thi mete, 

In pal pured to pay, prodly pight. — 

air Oawan and Sir Qal . , ii. 2. 
This seems to signify, ** in 6no cloth furred in such 
a manner as to please.^* V. Purry. 

Evil payit, not satisfied, ill pleased, S. 

Sir, I pray you be not e/oil pay it nor wraith. 

Priests ef Peblis, S. P. M., i. 85. 

2. To beat, to drub ; as, gae him a weel 
paid skin,” S. 

3. To defeat, to overcome ; as ‘‘ He’s fully 
paid” Roxb. 

Pay, 5. 1. Pleasure, satisfaction. 

I can nocht get a freind yit to my pay, 

That dar now tak in hand, for oiiie thing, 

With me to conipeir befpii:. yon king. 

Priesh of PMs, S. P, R., i. 41. 

2. Beating, drubbing. 

And he tanld how a oorfe him maid 


le mar. 

He had heue in gret perell Char. 

PUirbour, xix. 609, MS. 
Wyth stanys thare that made swylkpay, 

For thare-of thanne inew had thay. 

That the Schyrrave thare wes slayne. 

Wyntmvn, viii. 29. 193. 

It is n.ow used in pi. in S. , as A. Bor. **pays, strokes ; 
threshitil^, beating.^’ Gl. Grose. 

Payment, g. Drubbing, [i.e. a delivery of 
blows, Gl. Skeat’s Edj 

He, that stalwart wes and stout, 

Met thaim rycht stoutly at the bra ; 

And sa gud payvMfnt gau thaim ma, 

That fyvesum in tlie ^dhe slew. 

V. Pay, V. Barbour, vi. 148, MS. 


Pay-way, adj. Valedictory; given when 
one is leaving a place, or for the purpose of 
bearing one’s expenses on the road; used 
also as a Ayrs. 

** Lies were told of a respectit and pious officer of 
the town’s power, if he did not find the causey owre 
wide when he was going home, after partaking of Cap- 
tain Hepburn’s pay-way supper. ” K. Gilhaiase, ii. 131 . 

PAY^«. ■' [Pfob., region, country; Fr. pais, 
-7- i ci.| 

Thus the Boy, and his rout, restles that raid 
^ Ithandly ilk day, 

; Our the mountains pay, 

' Home tuke the reddy way 
Withoutin mare abaid. 

Qwwan and Od., Edit. 1508. 

Pink. Ed., i. 24. 

As Rome seems to be an error of the press for Rone, 
(tile river Rhone,) Mr. Pinkerton has substituted the 
latter. But both here and in st. IS he has altered pay 
to gay, without any intimation. The Alps, here 
referred to, could scarcely bo denominated the moun- 
tains gay. The phrase seems to signify, *Hhe 
mountainous region,” or *^the country (U the moun- 
tain from Fr. pais, a region or country. 

PAYMENT, 8, Pavement, Aberd. Reg. 
V. Paithment. 

PAYN, A Payn. V. Apayn. 

To, PAYNE, Pane, p. n. To labour, to be 
* at pains. Gan kirn payne^ Barbour ; Began 
to be at pains. • 

Schyre Andrewe syne, the gud Wardane, 

Wyth all poware can hym pane 

For to recovir agane the land. 

Wyntovm, viii. 34. 2. 
Fr. se pein-er, to trouble one’s self. 

PAYNE, adj. Pagan, heathenish. 

On the I cal with humyl hart and milde; 

Calliope, nor Payne goddis wilde 
May do to me no thing bot harme, 1 wene. 

Doug. Vvrga, Pref. 11. 30. 

Panys, Pagans, O. E. 

Hys thre soncs he byleved eyrs of ys kynedom, 

That were panys alio thre, & agen Cristyndom. 

R. Glouc., p. 288. 

Fr . payne, from Lat. pagan-us. It is generally known, 
that, after the Christian religion was embraced by the 
Roman emperors, those who were most warmly 
attached to the heathen worship, retired from the 
cities to the more remote villages, that they might l^ 
more secure from disturbance in the celebration <n their 
rites. Hence the name Pagani came generally to be 
given to the heathen, from Lat. pag-vst A village. 

PAYNTIT, Bannatyne Poems, p. 149, st. 4. 

The poet, having warned James V., agidnst covet- 
ousness, under the metaph. of a cramp m his hands, 
adds i 

Bot quhon thyn handle ar bundin in with bandis^ 

Na Burrigiane may cure thame, nor oonfort : 

Bot thow thame payntit as a port, - 
And frely gife sic guds as God th4 send. 

^phe allusion to an harbour plainly shews that Sibb. 
is right in viewing this, *to which he imdoubtediy 
refers, as “printed erroneously for paytent,** 

[PAYS, Patss-wouk, &c. V. under Pas, 
Pasb.] 
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[PB, pi Pets, s. . *A loose coat or gown, 
generally of coarse cloth ; Du. pij, S. 

gownis, ane of Franch blak, ane vthirof 
taay.'* Acta Doa&in. Auditorum, p. 112.] 

PEA-TEEE, 9. -The Laburnum, a species of 
the Oytisus, Loth.; named from the rc- 
semblwce of its blossoms and pods to 
those of the pea. 

PEAK, s. An old word for lace, Roxb^ ; 
perhaps that which was used for the peak 
of a cap. 

To PEAK, Peek, v. n. 1. To peep, to sp^]^ 
‘ with a small voice resembling that of a 
chicken, S.* 

2. To complain of poverty, S. synon. peenge. 
Hence the prov. phrase; ^‘He’s no sae 
puir as he peakaP 

IbI. incfuaurrare, occulte agitarc, is perhaps a 

cognate term. Hence, puk-r^ mussitatio, occulta 
factio, G. Andr. 

PEAK, s. A triangular piece of linen, used 
'for binding the hair below a child’s cap or 
woman’s toy, Ang., probably so named be- 
cause in form it resembles a peaky or point 
of a hill. 

To PEAL, Peel, e. a. To equal, to match. 
V. Peel, Pbil, v. 

PEANEB, s. “ A cold-looking, naked, trem- 
bling being — small of size ;” Gall. Encycl. 

Peakerflee, s. One who has the ap- 
pearance of lightness and activity, Gall.; 
perhaps from the preceding term conjoined 
with Fleey a fly. 

It IB oddly defined in these words : — 

Peanerjiee, a light looking craw o’ a body Gall. 
Enoyol. 

PEAKIE, «. A female turkey, pca-lien, Gall. 

Peaniea, female turkies Gall. Encycl. 

—She is yellow, 

And yawps like a peany. 

" Ihid.i p, 843. 

Qa* if q. pea-hennU f V. Pollik-cock. 

PEANT, adj. A term denotiuc a particular 
kind silS. 

**Jtem, a stand' of jpeanf silk with the like pertinents 
dparorm.*’ Inventar of Vestments, A. 1569. Hay’s 
mtiaSaora, MS., p. 180. 

[PEAB, PsiBS, Feabt. Corr. of appear, 

• Appears, appeared, Clydes.] 

[PlULBiZtT. ado. Openly, Barbour, x. 315, 
Ed. V. Apbbtly.] 

PEAR , A. Fearo panibit, pearct-bo. 

itnt to DM a. a Uae of an old K>ng id Boxb. 

■ I toat it ia nwMly the efertum; but inwit it, 

. VOX. HI. 


as it may chance to be understood, at least as to its 
reference, by some of my readers. 

Dan. *paraah-er siguihes, to iiiv’oke, to implore. It 
may bo the remnant of an old Dan. Northumbnaii 
* song ; being sent from the Cheviot. 

PEARIE, Peehie, Peeuy, s. A kind of top 
used by boys, tS. ; in England called a peg- 
top. Peak, Aberd. 

It seems to have been named from its exact resem- 
blance of a pear. The humminn-top of 10 is in S. 
denominated a French pearict probably as having been 
originally imported from France. 

”I can uae a little wee bit freedom wd’ Mr. Daniel 
Taffril — mouy’s the peery and the tap I wrought for 
him langsyne, for I was a worker in w'ood as wed as a 
tinkler.” Antifjuary, ii. 129. 

Auld Sanders begoud for to wink, 

Syne couped as sound as a jicci le. 

A. Wilson's roani, 1816, p. 21. 

This is also w^ritten, but improperly, Piric, 

— “ Dosing of taps, and pirnSt and /Jirie-cords, foim 
the prevailing recreation.” Blackw. Mag., Aug. 1821, 
p. 34. 

PEARL, s. The seam-stitch in a knitted 
stocking. To cast up a pearly to cast uj) a 
stitch on the right side in place of the 
wrong, S. ; Teviotd. 

Tn Fr. this word is used in working gauze. On 
aopelle Perkn en termos de fabriquo do gaze, do petits 
glol^es d’cinail, perccs par lo milieu avec une petite 
queue ouverte, &c. Diet, Trev. 

T]P£ARL, s. A kind of ornamental lace used 
for edging ; called also pearl-lace^ S. V . 

Pearlin,] 

[To Pe.vul, V. a. To edge with lace ; also, to 
border, to ornament with a knitted border, S.] 

Pearled, part. adj. Having a border of 
luce ; ornamented with a worked border. 

“ Ho had on his head a wliitc pearled mutch ; ho had 
no coat, but a pair of black breeks, white socks, and a 
pair of mools on his feet.” Spalding, ii. 218. 

Pearlin, Pearling, s. A qiccies of lacc, 
made of thread, or of silk, S. ; properly, a 
coarse sort of bone-lace. 

“On everie elne of imported pearline of threid or 
silke betuix three and six puuds^-OO 12 00.” Acts 
Cha. I., Ed. 1814, vi. 76. 

Sae put on your peat'lins, Marion, 

And kirtle o’ th’ cramc&ic. 

Old Song^ tiany to the Ewe-huchts. 

It is perhaps originally fhe same with E. pu?d, “ a 
kind of edging for bone-lace Phillips. Minshcu 
strangely thinks that it is coutr. from purjle. Fr. 
pei'l6, rough, not smooth ; fit perU, hard-twisted thread ; 
Cotgr. V. Pearl, «. 

Then round the ring she dealt them ane by ane, 

Clean in her pearlin keek and gown alane. 

Possk Helenore^ p. 116. 

— We maun liee pearlinSf and mabbies, and cocks. 

Songt iWd., p. 137. 

It is most probably the same that is meant in the 
following statute : — 

“Tliat no person of whatsoever degree, shall b^ve 
pearling^ or ribbening, upon their ruffes, sarkes, nap- 
kins, and sockes : except the persons before priviledged. 

K3 
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And tlie pearliwjt and tibbening, — to be of those made 
ivithin the kingdoms of SootUnd.*’ Acts Ja. VI., 
1621, c. 25* Murray. ^ « 

This is distinguished from “gold-smiths worke, 
stones, and 'ptwrU»^* in the next paragraph. 

PEARL BARLEY. The name given to 
the finest kind of barley. 

“ When the husks are taken oflf for making broth, 
the grain is moistened, and beaten with a large wooden 
mallet, or pestle, in stone mortar. This is called 
knocked bear, to distinguish it from the peafi barley 
which is done in the miUi ’* Janlieson’s Notes to Burrs 
Letters, i. 89, 90. 

The ingenious editor understands the term aiffeiv 
ently from the general use of it in S. For Pearl barley 
ia distinguished from common barley, although both 
kinds are prepared at the same mill ; and seems to 
have received its name from its pure and pearly ap- 
])earance, 

PEARL SHELL. The Pearl Mussel, S. B. 

“Mytellus Margaritifera, Pearl Mussel, vulgarly 
called Pearl ahdl/* Arbuthnot’s Peterh. Fishes, p. 32. 

[PEARTLY. V. under Pear.] 

['"^PEAS, Pease, A contr. for peaaemeal^ 

Clydes.] 

[Pease-Bannock, a. A bannock or thick 
scone made of pease-meal, S. V . Bannook.] 

[Pease-Bhose, a* Brose made of pease-meal, 
S. V. Brose.] 

Peasb-BruizIb, The same with Peaae^ 

HU in sense 1. Bruizle is here used as 
merely a variety of BiralCj Briaale; the term 
in the north of E. being BruaU, as brualed 
peaae, Grose. 

Pease-Kill, 3 . ‘ 1. A quantity of field-pea.se 
broiled in their pods till they are fit for 
eating. They are then gathered out from 
the ashes ; Border. 

The allusion is obviously to roasting or drying^grain 
in a kUn» 

2. Used figuratively for a scramble, where 
there is great confusian, Koxb. 

3. 7o mak aveaae-hill of any tiling, to squander 
it with tne greatest lavislmesS. Wben a 
man’s affairs go wrong, and interested per- 
sons get the management of his property, it 
is commonly said, They Ve mahn! a bonny 
peaae-Hll ert,” in allusion to the rapidity 
with wdiich this treat is consumed by young 
people. 

Thus a law-suit is said to be “ a pease-kin, for the 
lawyers,’* Roxb. 

[Pease-Lilts, s, A vulgar name for peaae- 
hroae ; prob. so called because in hard times 
the poorer classes live almost entirely on 
this article of food; and frequent partaking 
of the same dish is lilting^ tsiking a lilif q.v. 
Clydes.] 


PEASE-MUM. To plug peaae^mim^ to mut- 
ter, Dumfr. 

Mum itself signifies a matter. Tent, pays, it peace. 

PE ASSIS, 8. pL The weights of a clock. 

“To wend [wind] the peassis ihairof,” viz. of the 
clock f Aberd. Beg. V. PaoB, s. 

PEASY-WHIN, 8. The Greenstone, S. 

-^'^l^inany parts of the district, a granite, called 
psasy-kmn, it found in large blockt near the tuifaoe of 
the moots.” Surv. BanfiGi., p, 57. V. Petsxx-wuik. 

f PEAT, t. 1. Vegetable fuel. The heart is 
said to grow ae anfe a peat^ when it is 
’ ' rbady to burst with suppressed sorrow, Ang. 

Then Nory with her finger In her ee 
With heart as great' a a.peat begins to free 
Hersell to them the best way that she mought. 

Roaa'a UeVmrtt, p. 87. 

Qtyt, First Edit. 

The allusion seems to be to the swelling of a peat 
with rain. 

2. Applied as a contemptuous name, suggest- 
ing the idea of pride in the peison to whom 
it. IS addressed, S. 

“*Chuse, you prou^ peaJt,' said the page, drawing 
off in huge disdain, at the calm and unembarrasseil 
ridicule with which this .wild proposal was received." 
The Abbot, i. 239, 

Perhaps in allusion to the spUnginess of a peat, or 
its turgid state when soaked with moisture. 

[Peat-Bank, «. The place from which peats 
are cut, West and North of S. V. Peat- 
pot.] 

Peat-Claio, s. “ A place built with stones 
to hold peats;” Gall. Encycl. 

The latter part of the word is probably from Gael, 
ctoc/i, a stone, q. “peat-stones.” 

Peat-Corn, s. Peat-dust, Dumfr. 

Peat-Creel, s. A basket for carrying feata 
in, S. 

My daddy loft me gear enough,— 

A muck-fork, and an auld Ac. ’ 

CoU., 11. 143. 

[Peat-Hao, «. A place from which peats 
have been hogged or cut, an old peat-pot 
filled with water, Ayrs.] 

Peat-Moss, a. The place whence peata jure 
dug, S. 

“ Peat^mosses, or turf bogs, are found in all tha'hill^^ 
country, and in various patwes through the low lahds. 
Agr. Surv. Berw., p. 57. 

Peat-Mow, a. 1. A quantity qf^peate' built 
or piled up under dover, Dun^fif. • 

[2. The place where poats are piled’ or stored 
‘for use. West of SJ 

3. The dross or dust of peats, S. B# 

“ Our great gilligapous faflow o*a coaoh^Mfi 
o’er our gallant cart amou’ a heap shirrott 1^** 
moto.” Journal from London, p, 8> 
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periiapf Idlied to Su. <3, mo, terra sabulosa, et prae 

< ariditate sterilis. V. Mows. 

Tl^ term ici at least three centuries old. 

•«i«**Oastuig of psfmoto & dub [foul water] in hir hall 
dur.** AherJ. Beg., A. 1638, V. 16. 

IMs 1b the tense given of the term, Gl. Shirrefs. It 
is need differently, 8. A. ^ 

pjBAT-PoT| Peat-pat, e. The hole from 
which peat is dug, S. 

Besides 1 hM, frae the great laird, 

A peat-paU and a lang kail-yard. 

Berd^a Cott., ii. 74. 

• ^Ottt of tht peat-pot into the mire,** S. Prov., given 
as equivalent to the E. one. ** Out of the frying pan 
into the fire.** Kelly, p. 268. 

Peat-Reek, s. 1. The smoke of turf-fuel, S. 

2. Transferred to the flavour communicated 
to aquavitae, in consequence of its being 
distilled by means of turf -fuel, S. 

3. ** Highland whisky,” S. 

Wi* gade peat-reek my head wafl light. 

• Buff's PoernSf p. 115. 

Peat-Spade, s. The spade used in digging 

peata^ 8. 

*'The peat-spade is furnished with a triangular cutt- 
ing mouw, as also with a cutting wing on the right 
side, both of well-tempered metal, to cut the half de- 
cays wood found mixed with the moss ; the wooden 
shaft terminates at the end near the iron, in an oblong 

‘ square shape, on which the peat rests when lifted up.** 
Agr. Sorv. Peeb., p. 209. 

Peat o’ Safe. A bar of soap, S. ; deno- 
minated from its resemblance to a peat cast 
for fuel. 

Peatstane, s. The stone at the top of 
the wall of a house, which projects, and 
with which the angle towards the cliimney 
begins/ S. 

son of the Laird of Durris, sumamed Fraser, 
built a wrt of Kincardine-O’Neil’s lodging ; for his 
*name and armorial-coat were upon one of the peat- 
atonea thereof.*’ Orem’s Descr. Aberd. 

PEAX, e. Peace ; an old forensic term still 
used in Retoura^ S. 

**Ka wife can olame tierce of ony landis pertoning 
to hir be deceis of hir husband, except the lands al- 
lanerlie, quhairin hir husband deceissit last vest and 
•easit as of fie, at the peax of our soverane Lord.” 
A., 1636, Balfour’s Practicks, p. 106 ; i.e., in a state 
of aUegfaBoe, as opposed to that of rebellion or out- 
Iswry. . , 

The pb rsee may have been immediately borrowed 
wpqi the Er., as patx not only signifies peace, but 
da pake^ ** a vassal that ought to ho at peace 
Jdth his Lord; or ought (by the vertue of his homage) 
to ke^ the p^oe made ov his lord ; or one that bath 
fireli|al|hip, and fellowship with a greater than 

pBiS, Petob, PbyS8, t. 1. A piece; 
each, S. 

A pi^ea.bf .brea^ luncheon ; as, “ Gie tlie 
' lIjMw/' “ Come hame at pece-time,” 
Olyidifcl 


Peck, Pese, «. 1. A vessel for holding' 

liquids. 

And vtheris ((luliilk war ordnnyt for sic iiotls) 

The warme new b ude keppit in coup and pece. 

Doug. Virgilt 171, 47. 

It occurs in Ywaino and Gawin. 

A capon rostod brorht sho sone, 

A dene klnth, and i)re(lo tharone, 

And a pot with riche wine, 

And a pece to fill it yno. 

Jiitsoits E. M. Pom., i. 33. 

Fr. /necc, id. “os S. apiece of wine, i. e., Hogshead,’’ 
Eudd. 

[2. PI. pecesj pesais, pieces of plate, such as 
cups, &c., Acets. L. II. Treasurer, i. 2(>2, 
Dickson.] 

“Quhyt werk. — Item, ane silver pane [pan] to heit 
meit with. Item, twa peces,” Inventories, A. 1542, 
p. 72. 

• “In the Court Cophons that sorvis tho housliald— 
sex ungilt. Item, four small item, ano 

cover to tho saidia small peces.** Ibid , p. 74, 75. 

L.'B. peces, vaa calix, Gall. pot. Thomao filio moo 
xxiiii discos argentos, xii. saucers, ii. bacynos, A li. 
cavers, vi. Peces unde ii. cooporta, & iv. sine cooper- 
culis de argento. Testam. Jode Ncvill, A. 139G, ap. 
Madox. V. Du Cange. 

To PECH,* Peach, Peoh, (gutt) v, n. To 
puff, to labour in brea tiling, to pant, S. hec/i, 
synon. 

— Quhair sic wer wont brandy to mak thame bowne 
With Lon I or Laird to rydo to burrowis towno ; 

Quhair hie wer wont at all games to i)e redcly, 

To schuit or loup, for to exerce thair body ; 

Now mon tlmy work and labour, peck and pant, 

To pay tbair Alaisters raaillis exort>itaut. 

L. Scotland's Lanvent, Fol. 5, b. 
This term expresses the sound emitted from tln^ 
breast, which indicates oppression or great exertion. 
—Straight a grumbletonian apnears, 

Peching fou sair beneath a laul of fears ; — 

'* Wow ! that's braw news,” quoth be, ** to make fools 
fain.” 

Pamsuifs Poems, i, 63. 
He peching on the cawsey lay, 

O’ kicks and cuffs wed sair’il 

Fergusson's Poems, ll 29. 

“He will tye the burthen of them on their owne 
backes, whilest they grone and peach Eollocke on 
the Passion, p. 188. 

They wha had corns, or broken wind, 

Begood topegh and limp l>diiiid. 

Mayne's Siller Ouu, p. 33. 

Hence homeward they 
Post peghing, wi’ their spoil. 

• Davidson's Seasons, p, 6. 

C. B. puch-aw has a sense nearly allied,— to sigh ; 
also Isl. jM-a, aspirare. 

Perhaps Lancash. to peigh, to cough, is merely this 
V. used m an oblique sense. 

Sibb. views this as formed from the sound. But 
it is radically the same with Sw. pick-a, to pant, 
Seren. Dan. pikk-er. These verbs properly denote the 
palpitation oi the heart ; Germ, poch-en, id. 

Pech, a. [A laboured, hard-drawn breath, S.] 

He gaif ane greit pech lyk ane wcill fed stirk. 

L. Scott. Lament. Concl. 

[Pechin, Peohan, Peching, t. The act of 
breathing hard, laboured breathing, as wlieii 
one issuffering from asthma, S.] 
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To PechIiE, V. n. A freq. of Peck, v. It 
is always conjoined with IJechle ; to heckle 
and pechle, to pant much in doing any 
work, Ettr. For. 

PEOHAN, s. The crop, the stomach, Ayrs. 

An’ tho’ the gentry first are stediin, 

Yet ev’n t)ie na folk fill their pechnn ^ 

Wi* eauce, ragouts, and siclike traahtfie, 

That’s little short o’ downright wastrLe. 

Buma^ iii. 4,, 

PECHLE, 8. (gutt.) A parcel or bud^t 
carried by one in a clandestine sort of way*,^ 
I.oth. 

Most probably a dimin. from the same origin with 
K. pack, Su.-G. pacha, Isl. piack-ur, aarcina. (ierm. 
pdecklin, fasciculus. 

l^ECHTS, Pbaghts, Pehtr, s. pL The 
name given by the vulgar to the Piets in 
S. They are denominated Peghs, S. O. 
VVyntown writes PeycKtia, \ 

Twa hundyr wynter, and na mare, 

Or that the Madyn Mary bare 
Jesus fyryst, a Cumpaiiy 
Out of the Kynryk of Sythy 
Come of Peychtis in IrlanJ^ 

Cron,, iiii. c. 19. 

“Tho common denomination among the people of 
Scotland from the Pehts Wall in Northumberland to 
the Pehts houses in Ross-shire, and up to the Orkneys, 

IS PefUB,*^ Pinkerton's Enquiry, i. 307. 

Much has been written on the origin of this name ; 
which is still enveloped in tho clouds of conjecture. 
One thing, however, seems certain that the Nec 
/also nomtne Pkti, of Olaudian, urged by many writers 
as a decisive proof that the people wore thus denom- 
inated l^cause their bodies were minted, is a mere 
play of words, which, having struck the fancy of tho 
poet, was too pretty a conceit for him to withhold ; 
although there is no evidence that he was himself 
really persuaded that this wm tho origin of the name. 
Ere this etymon can be rationally received, it must 
be proved that the Romans did not alter the term to 
suit their own fancy ; that the custom of painting their 
Imdies was peculiar to the Piets in contradistinction 
from other barbarous nations of the nortl\ j that they 
either imposed on themselves a name, from a circum- 
stance that would not strike them as singular, or con- 
sented to receive it in a late s^ from a band of in- 
vaders ; and that the name itself, by a singular chance, 
had precisely the same meaning in their own language 
as in that of tho Romans. 

It is unquestionable, however, that they never re- 
ceived this name from those who had far' more corres- 
pondence with them than the Romans ever had. The 
vulgar traditionary designation of this people, making 
allowance for the difference of termination, may be 
viewed as the same with that given by the earliest 
A. -S. writers. King Alfred, in his translation of Bede’s 
history, about 880, calls them, in the nominative, some- 
times Peahte, and at other times Peohtaa, and their 
language, Pfohia. Hist. i. c. 1. It is probable, that 
Bede, as a classical scholar, not venturmgf to deviate 
from Roman authority, had written Picti. But it is a 
circumstance which merits particular attention, that 
Ills royal translator neither renders the name by any 
term in the A.-S. signifying painted, nor adopts its 
Roman form ; but resumes the established name of the 
people among his own countrymen. Wittichind, a Saxon 
of Germany, who wrote about 950, calls them PeMii, 

, Saxo Grammaticus denominates their country Petia, 


as distinguished from Scotia and the Hebrides, Lib. 
ix. The Icelandic writers use the name Peta for the 
people, and design the Pentland Firth Peilai^ Fwrd, 
V. Pinkerton, ubi sup. In the Saxon Olurmole^ they 
are denominated PeoMaa, PyfUaa, and Pihias, The 
term used as an adj. is Phytiac, 

In the Triads, or most ancient writings of the Welsh, 
they are called Gwyddeliau Fkhti; and .are said to 
have come into Alban [Scotland] over the sea of 
Llyehbm [Denmark], “ and also to be in Alban on the 
. Davies's Celt. Research, p. 156. 

To I^BOKXE, V. n. To peck at, Nithsd. 

0(^e, byde wi’ me, ye pair o’ sweet birds, 

Come down an' byde wi’ me ; 

Ye sail pechle o* the bread and drink o' the wine, 

An’ gowd yere cage sail be. ^ 

Bern, of Nithad. Song, p. 245. 

V. PlOKLAND. 

PEOKMAN, «. One who carries smuggled 
spirits through the country, Perths. 

Ye crockery wives an Peckmen^ a*, 

I tlread yere trafcc’s now but sraa ; 

Ye’ll hae few errands north ava’ 

Yere coothie friend an’ mine’s awa’. 

Poems, p. 66. 

* “Men who carried whisky in a dish like a pack 
measure.” N. ♦ 

[PEDAIUj, «. Babble, Barbour, xiii. 229, 
Hart’s Ell. V. Pbttail.] 

PEbDIR, Peddbk, 8. A pedlar, a trarelHng 
merchant. Still used in Boxb. pronounced 
pethir, sometimes pelhirt. 

The pirate preissis to peil the peddir his pak. 

Doug, VirgU, Prol. m b. 9. 

“Ano podder is called a marohand, or creamer, 
quha bearis aim pack or creame vpon his back, quha 
are called beirares of the puddill oe the Scottesmen 
of the roalme of Polonia, quhairof I saw ane ^eat 
multitude in thotowneof Cracowia, annoDom., 1669.” 
Skene Verb. Sign. vo. Pede-pulveroaua, 

Rudd, deduces it from Fr. pied, Lat. pea, the foot ; 
because they commonly travel about on foot. Perhaps 
rather immediately from L. B, pe^are, pedibus metin, 
or pedardua, iiudis ambulans pedibus. 

As, however, O. E. peddar signifies a basket-m^, 
or one who carries a pannier, this may perhaps point 
out the origin. ** Peddar, CalatbarittS. Piacanus.— • 
Ptdde. Calathua.” Prompt. Parv. 

PEDEE, 6. A kind of foot-boy. 

“That supernumeraries, women and pedeea 
j)urged out of the army.” Acts Cha. I.f 1649, vi. 
463. , ^ „ 

“ No allowance— is to bee given to any ofifoers or 
souldiers for the tenth man, or 4he padieae or boys ana 
horse.” Ibid., p. 23S. % , 

Apparently corr. from 0. Fr. pediaatq^ valet, 
quais, Lat. pediaequua, 

PEDBALL, 8. “A child Winning ^ 
walk ; Gall. Encycl. ♦ 

[Pedrall, adj. Pattering; applied tp a 
young child ; synon., toddlittf AyrS.] • 

Prob. a dimin. from Peddir^ like Cfmtgrd 6^® 
Ganger, &c. . . -r 

To PEE, V. n. To make water, 0. 
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To Pee, o. To' wet by making water, 

3 * 0 « ' 

He never etealt though he was poor, 

Hor ever his master’s floor. 

, FmmriU Catt PickevCa Poems, 1788, p. 47. 

To PeBVEB, V. n. The same ; a dimin. from 
Pee^ more commonly used in regard to a 
child, S. O. 

Ihre obeervoe that some from modeaty sahitittite 
Sn.-G'^ pisM., mejere. Our words have most 

ptohabfy originated from a similar feeling. 

FEEBLE, 8. The vulgar generic name for 
agates, S. ; apparently from E. pebble^ or 
A.*S« paeloUatana* 

To Pbeblb, V. a. To pelt, properly with 
stones, Loth. 

“ But I ken, when we had a king, and a chancellor, 
and parliament-men o* our ain, we could aye pethle 
them wi* stanes when they were na gude bairns.” 
Heart Mid Loth., i. 100. 

PEEGGIRIN BLAST. A stormy blast; 
a heavy shower, Ayrs. 

Teut. picher^Si, pungere ; as weather is said to be 
•harp, biting, &c. 

[To PEEK, V, n. To peep ; to complain. 
V. Peak, v.] • . 

To PEEL, Peal, Peil, r. a. To eoual, to 
match, to produce anything exactly like 
another, Loth., S. O. 

When Ardrose was a man. 

He cou’d not be peaVd ; 

At the old sport he wan.— 

But now he neither may nor can ; 

Alas ! he is fail’d. 

When Ardrose was a man, 

He oou’d not he peal'd. 

Poems on the Comitany of Archers, p. 62. 

Allied perhaps to Teut. peyl-en, to measure, because 
in barter one quantity is given as an equivalent for 
another. 

Peel, Pbii7, s. A match, an equal, Loth., 
S* O. “Shew me the peil of that,” Gl. 
Sibb. 

In time of peace, he never had a peel. 

So courteous he was, ahd so genteel. 

Hamilton's Wallace, p. 153. 

. She fhish him John G-Upin, nae sang is its peil. 

For a pattern to workH^.— 

. Picken's Poems, ii. 131. 

PEEL, 8. A pool 5 the pron. of S. B. 

Sae she escapes by favour of her heels. 

And made nae stop for scrab^ or staues, or peels. 

Jfoss's ffelenore, p. 58. 

PEBIi, ». A place of stVength. V. Pele. 

]teE.-A-FLEE, «. «A light person, and 
liMyilr clothed j” Gall. Encycl. ; f j;om 
idea ojf stripping a Jly of its covering. 

^i^lStAll'-EAT. A designation given to 
presented at table unpeeled, 


“ Peelaneets, Potatoes boiled, with their skins on. 
Ptelocks, id. Gall. Encycl. 

PEELED WILLOW-WAND. V. Willow- 

WAND. 

PEELER, 8. A portmanteau, Teviotd. ; an 
old w'ord. 

PEELIE, adj. Thill, meagre, S. 

Perhaps q. having the flesh peeled off the bones, Fr. 
peld. I am flot certain, however, that it does not also 
include the idea of paleness, 

PEELING, s. “ Travelling in a windy-day, 
with light clothes on Gull. Encycl. 

Isl. pila and fila signify stragula -tenuis, filorum 
coimutura. But this term, 1 suspect, is, like Pedaflee, 
allied to the E. v. to peel. 

PEEL-RINGE, Peel-Range, «. 1. A 

scrub, a mean fellow who would do any- 
thing to make money, a skin-flint, Fife ; 
q. “ take the bark off a ringe or whisk made 
of heath.” 

2. Expl. “ A canldrife dozent person,” Roxb, 

3. A tall meagre-looking fellow, ibid. 

Peeluinge, aetj. 1. Lean, meagre, Roxb. 

2. Not able to endure cold, ibid. 

. PEEL-SIIOT, s. The dysentery; a term 
used in regard to cattle, Fife. The same 
disease in horses is called a Scourin ; ibid. 

As our ancestors attributed most of the diseases of 
cattle to the influence of witchcraft, or to the revenge 
of tile Fairies, when they were not treated with due 
respect ; it might seem probable that the term were 
allied to Bclg. piflschutter, one who shoots arrows, and 
equivalent to cff-diot ; Tout. sagitta, an arrow, 
and scJtot, jaciilatio. Hence the flint-arrows, found in 
our fields, are still believed by the vulgar to be arrows 
shot at cattle by fairies. Tout, srhot, (jhe schot in de 
syde, seems to convey a similar idea, as rendered by 
Kilian ; Telum, lateris morbus ; q. a shaft, or shot in 
the side. But it is unfavourable to this idea, that both 
these terms Peel-shot and Elf -shot are used in that 
county (Fife) ; the former denoting a lingering disease, 
the latter-sudden death, as if the heart were pierced 
by the stroke of a bullet. 

From the rosernlilanco of the tonns one might sup- 
pose that this were the same with PiUoiicht, q. v. A 
quite different disease, however, is signified by it ; 
and the latter part of the word varies considerably. 

PEELWERSII, adj. Wan, sickly in appear- 
ance, West of S. *. 

Composed perhaps of E. pale, or rather S. peclie, 
meagre, and wtrsh, V. Warsoiie, sense 3. 

PEEN, s. The sharp point of a mason^s 
hammer, South of S. 

Tent, pinne, spiculum, cuspis, aculeus. Quintilian 
remarks that the Latins anciently denominated 
thing sharp pinn-a. To this source must we trace E. 
pm. 

To PEENGE, PiNGE, V. n, 1. To complain, 
to speak in a querulous tone, to whine, S. ; 
pron. peenge. 
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A bytand Ballad on warlo wives, 

That gar thair men \\\^ pinging lives. 

Flemyng, Evergreen^ 2. 61. Ruhr. 

** 0 Becky, if that useless peenging thing of a lassie 
there, — ^that canna keep her neer-ao*weel father within 
bounds— if she had been but a lad-bairn, thev could 
nae hae soil’d the auld inheritance for that fool-body’s 
debts.” Guy Mannering, ii. 341. 

2. To pretend poverty, S,, to mak a puir mouthy 
synon. • 

** 1 ne’er likit to be nippit or pinging^ me routhi^ 

o’ a’ thing.” Saxon and Gael, i. 121. 

In the first sense, it might seem allied to 
tcenp-a, id. S. whinge, v or w being often used fof pL 
in Goth. ; in the latter, to Tout, pynigh-en, cruciatw, 
aflligere. It seems doubtful if the term, in the passage 
quoted above, does not denote a state of thraldom or 
oppression, including also the idea of murmuring under 
it. 

Peengie, Peenjie, adj. Complaining about 
tlic weather ; not able to endure cold, Roxb. 

[PEENIE, 8. Pinafore, of which it is a 
contr. S.] 

[PEENIE, Peenie-Rose, s. The Peony; 
the plant or the flower- generally the 
flower, S.] 

To PEENJURE, v. a. To hamper, to con- 
fine, Ayrs. O. Fr. poncoivj signifies a bolt. 

PEEOY, PiOYE, Peeoe, 8, A small quantity ' 
of moistened gunpowder, formed into a pyra- 
midal shape, and kindled at the top, S. 

** He was apt to puff and fiz, and go off with a pluff 
of anger like apioye.” The Trovost, p. 191. JPron. q. 
Peeoy, 

PEEP, 8. A feeble sound ; To play peep^ to 
utter such a sound; “He darna 
he dare not let his voice be heard, S. 

To Peep, r. n. To make a feeble sound, 
to complain, to pule. V. Pepe, s. 


PEEPER, 8. A mirrbr, a looking-glass, 
Roxb.; from the E. v. 

PEEPERS, 8. pi The eyes ; also^ a cant 
term for spectacles, Roxb* 

To PEER, V. n. To appear; accounted a 
very old word, Roxb* V. Pbb, 

To PJ^R, Peir, v. a. To eqtial, to make 

I -reqij^J, S. 

' 0 that’s a queen o’ woman kind, 

^ And neer a aue to her. 

t Bums, iv, 896. 

^ pcAtf a match. • 

[PEER, adj* Poor, Aberd.] 

[Peee-Man, s. a candlestick for candles 
made of bog-fir. It consisted of a stone 
with a hole in the centre, in which a cleft 
stick was fixed to support the caudle, Banff s.] 

[PEER, 8. A pear, West and North of S.] 

PEERIE, adj. Little, small. A peerie foal^ 
a small bannock or cake, Orkn. ohetl. 

This term is used in the same sense in Fife, and in 
E, Loth. We may undoubtedly view it as radically 
allied to Norw. piril, a small or little person ; Hallager. 

Pperie-Webeie, adj. Very little, Orkn. 

* Peerie^weene-winkie^ excessively small, Shetl . 

[In Ayrs., peerie-ioeerie is used as a s., as a name fur 
any very small thing ; and in one of the nursery- 
rhymes of the district it is the name of the little finger 
or the little toe ; thus, 

*‘.Wee peerie-vfeerie paid for a’.”] 

[Peekie-Winkie, «. A cUldish name for 
the little finger or the little toe, Ayrs. V. 
PBEBIBf-WEBKIE.] 

PEERIE, adj. Timid, fearful, Roxb. 

0, Fr. peewr, fear : peureux, fearful. 

To PEERIE, r. n. To purV' S. 0., GI. 
Picken. 


[Peeper, s* 
S.] 


A complaining, whining person, 


[l^EPiE, adj. Weak, feeble ; complaining, 
of a whining disposition, Banffs.] 

Peepie-weepie, adj. Of a whining disposi- 
tion, Ang. 

This reduplicative term nay have been originally 
peepie-tvheepie, from two words nearly synonymous ; 
peep and wrieep, or Su.-G. to utter a shrill voice, 
and hwip~a, to whoop. V, ?£!% a 


Peep-8MA’, Pipe-SMa’, t. A silly, useless, 
weak>minded person; one ■who is feeble 
both in body and in mind, Roxb. 

1 should suppose that Peep were the preferable or- 
thography, from the common use of the phrase, as ap- 
plied to those who are still complaining of poverty, 
“ Ye’re no sae puir, as ye peep,'* S. Should pipe-stna* 
be preferred, it mi^ht be traced to Su.-G. pip-a, tibiis 
c cancre, to pipe, ana mem, parvus, q. a feeble piping. 


Pebrieweerie, 8, 1. A slow-running stream, 
Ayrs. 

2. A mysterious and hidden person, ibid. 

PEERY, adj. Sharp-looking, disposed to 
examine very narrowhr. 

** We have been wasting^r precious time here, till 
folks have grown very peery : and when we have »o 
mor6 goods or money to spend amongst them, the fel- 
lows will be for grabbing the ship.” the Pilatt, 
iii. 78. 

This is a cant £. word. “ Peery^ inquisitive, sus- 
picious.” Grose’s Clasp. Diet 

Evidently from £. to Peer, to examine narrowly* 

PEERY-WEERY, adi. {BlinWog, swll- 



** He is an elderly man,'of a ooiii]poied 
with something, however, of ^ peerfpwtery 
about the een, which betrayed that he knew mW than 
» he let on.” The Steam BOat^ p. 290. 
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P£BiS) interim A peculiar call made to calves, 
pigeonSf &c., Upp. Clydes. 

Plg^SKiJS, «. and adj. A term used to de- 
note short wool, stunted grass, &c., Ayrs. 

[To. PEESTEB, n. To squeak, to make a 
peculiar sound, Shetl.] 

[PiSESTBB, s. A squeak, as of a moui^, ibid*] 

[Pesjstbrin, s. Squeaking, ibid. ' . 

Fmb. allied to Ifl. piskra, to whisper.] 

P^ESWEEP, Pbeweep, s. A lapwing, S. 

. **Trmga varnUus^ Linn. Lapwing, Teu^t Peti^ 
P. Losst Dambartop Statist. Aoo., xyu. 251. 
**Save at times the molancholions note of ih^petst- 
jmp^ neither .the sound nor the voice of any thing 
living was heard there.*’ R. Qilhaiise, ii. 290. 

Perhaps oorr. from E. ptwet^ or formed, as this may 
originally have been in Tent. ptetoiY, from the cry. 
inns hira, however, is in Sw. called ivipo, howipa^ 
Dan. W6e, kivU, 

laregm to this bird,, an amusing account is given, 
by one of our Agricultural writers, of an old act of 
Parliameht, whi^, I suppose, stands only on the 
widely-extended roll of popular tradition. 

**In oonsequbnee of the inveteracy excited by*the 
ambi:^ons (pretensions of Edward I. to the Scottish 
crO]^ ah <dd Scottish parliament passed an act, or- 
dering all the pees-weeps neats to be demolished, and 
thefr eufft to be broken ; assigning as a reason, that 
these buds might not go sQuth, and become a delicious » 
'rephst to our unnatural enemies the English.” Agr. 
Sui^. Forfars., p. 459. Hence, 

PSESWBEP-I.IKB, adj. Having sharp features, 
the appearance oi feebleness, and a shrill 
voi|M; q. “resembling a lapwing.” Thus 
onS is contemptuouslr called a ^*pm-weep- 
like thing,” Fife. 

Pee8Wb;b5y, adj. Poor, pitiful, silly, whin- 
ing, Loth. A pmwupy creature, awhinging 
sort of person. 

To PEEUK, 0 . H. To peep, to. chirp, Moray ; 
Mrnpn. 'Cheep; merely a variety of Peak, 
reek, q. T. • 

To PEEVEB, V, M. To make water, S. 0. 
V, under Fee, V. 

PBE-WYT, s. “The green plover or lap- 
Wii^;” Crl. Sibb,, South of S. 

4 neg yly the same with the K. name Privet, 
y >■ PhwtwxtP. 

[PEFP, ». L A dull, heavy, step, blow, or 
^all; the sound made by these, Baiiffs. 

2% aet ^of walking, striking, Of falling 
heavy sound, ibid. 

A bl^'stt$id persQU, ibid.]; 

<|f* And To walk, strike, or 
A di^l heavy sound, ibid. The 
' in^ and owre, are generally 


used with the v.; and the part. pr. pe fin is 
used also as a s. in each of these senses.] 

[Pepfin, 8, A very big, stout person; an 
augmentative of peff^ ibid.] 

PEG, 8, “ The ball shintie players play with;’’ 
Gall. Enc. ; apparently a peculiar use of 
the E. 8. 

To PEG off^ or away^ v. n. To go off quickly, 
Loth. Dumfr., perhaps corn from cant E. 
pike off, to run away ; Grose’s Class. Diet. 

PEG, s. A stroke, Loth. D nmf r. Isl, piack~a, 
frequenter pungo. 

PEGGIN’-AWL, s. A kind of awl used by 
shoemakers for entering the pegs op wooden 
pins driven into the heels of shoes, Teviotd. 

To PEGU, V, n. To puff, or breathe hard. 
V. Pecii. 

PEGHIN", (gutt.), 8. The stomach, Ettr. 

For. V. Feoiian. 

To PEQIILE, v, n. See under Peoh, v. 

PEGIL, Patgle, 8. The dirty work of a 
house. Working the pegil^ Ang. is synon. 
with acting the ecodgie, S. 

[To Pegil, Paigle, v. n. To do the rough 
or dirty work of a house ; part, pn paigiin 
is used also as a «., Ayrs.] 

As scodijie seems to be a oorr. of Su.-G. sho^sweny 
a servant who puts on the shoes of his master, p^fjd 
may denote the employment of a young person, to whom 
the dirtiest part of the work is commonly allotted ; 
[prob. allied to Low L. pagiusy a servant, pagemisy a 
rustic, a serf. V. under Page in Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

PE GOVNE. Some sort of gown for a man. 

— “xiiij eln of quhito claith price xxviij s. a pt 
govm & a dowblate price xx s.” &c. Act. Dom. Cone., 
A. 1492, p. 282. [V. under Pb.] 

PEGPIE, 8. “ The magpie ;” Gall. EncycL 

PEG PUFF. ‘^A young woman resembling 
an old one in her manners Gall. Enc. ; 
evidontly a cant term. 

PEGRALL, PvGRALL, 8, Petty, paltry. 

Ane pegraU thief, that steilis a cow. 

Is hangit ; hot he that steilis a bow 
With als mekill geir as he may turss. 

That theilf is haugit be the purss. 

Lgndsay'a S.P.R.y iL 164. 
Ami cheiflie Mortoun, and Lochlevin be name. 

That of his bluide resavit the pygraLl pryoe, 

8a with the silver sail ye have the schame. 

Maitland Poe^as, p. 233. 

This refers to the money received for treacherously 
delivering up the Earl of JSorthumberland. 

“Corr. from beggar y q. beggral;” Gl. 8ibb. But 
this is quite improbable. Isl. pekill, evidently si^iiies 
what is little ; pekillhafay a small coif or cap, capitium 
par v am ; G. Andr. 
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[PEGY-MAST, The top-mast or staff 
to which the pennon is fastened, Accts. L. 
Treasurer, i, 300, Dickson.]. 

[PEHTS. To rmH pehts an’ kail o\ to beat 
very severely ; also, to destroy, Baiiffs.] 

PEICE. The Fest of Peice, Pasch or Easter. 

“That lettrez be directe— to warne all — that hea 
rasit onv signaturis &c. that thai cum and ^asa viider 
the said aoTis orduurlie as eiTcris betuix this and tbs 
fest of Peice next to cum.” Acts Mary 1542, Ed. 
p. 424. V. Pass. ' , 

To PEIFER, V. n. To be fretful, discOfi-t 
tented, to whimper, Roxb. V. Pyfer. * 

l^at. pijnrCf to cry as chickens do. 

PEIK, Lead-peik, «. A Ions piece of lead, 
used for ruling paper, Aberd. 

PEIKMAN, The same with Piclie-^Man. 

“Ane bannak of fluir [flour] gevin be thame [the 
baxteris] to the peikman of the mylnis.” Aberd. Keg. 

PEIKTHANK, adj. Ungrateful, unthank- 
ful ; generally conjoined with Pennyworth, 
as a reproachful name ^for a person, 
Aberd. ; apparently by an improper use of 
the E. Pickthank. 

PEIL, e. ‘‘Equal, match to match)” Gl. 
Picken, S. O. V. Peel. 

PEIL, Peill, 8, A place of strength. V. 
Pele. 

To PEILE, Pele, v. a. 1. To packe or peile 
fish, 

— “ Fra twa houris efternune, to sax houris at euin, 
it sail not be lesum to by, pak or ele fische, bot that 
all our Souerane lordis liegis, at the saidis tymes of 
day, may be soruit of all maner of flsche, and by the 
samin for their siluer, for sustontatiounis of thair 
houae, and seruing of the cuntrie about.” Acts Ja. V., 
1540, 0 . 78, Edit. 1560. Peile, Skene, o. 98. 

More than a century ago, the sense of this term seems 
to have been lost. 

“By the 84th act Parlji 1503, and 24th act, 1633, 
the merchants must only viwk and peil at free burg|^s : 
Now, loading and unliving is the same thing with 
packing and peiling. This was denied by the Bukes 
Advocates, who called “packing, ” the stowing of goods 
in packs, and “peilin^,” they did not agree what it 
meant ; some thought it was the furring of goods like 
a pile of wood.” FountainhalPs Decisions, i. 81. 

We might view peU as allied to Teut. peghel, Belg. 
peyl, the capacity or measure of a vessel ; pegfiel-en, 
jfeyUen, to measure; in6tiri vasis capacitatem; and 
thus consider the phrase as probably of Bolg. origin. 
For haerinp^pakkery is a place where herrings are 
packed up m barrels and siuted anew. But I am in- 
dined tO think that it is the saifie with the £. v. pile, 

“ to heap, to ooacervate.” I prefer this sense, because 
peling is not confined to fish, but extended to other 
goods, as wool, hides, 

“That na pwsoun vse pakking nor peling of 

woll, hydis, nor skinnis, lose nor laid, outwith fre 
burgh and priuilege thairof.” Acts Ja. V., 1540, c. 
88,1^it. 1566. 

I am not certain, however, whether peling, peilit^, 

, may not signify, pairing, adjusting to one size ; which 


is generally attended to in packing fish in barrels. V. 
Peel, v. and «. 

When I threw oat the- idea, that PeU might be the 
same with E. pile, I had not observed that this is fa- 
voured by the orthography of our term in that aet of 
Parliament in which it first occurs. 

—“That na persounis dwelland outwith Bnrrowis 

vse ony merchandice : ^And tiliat none yfik not pile 

in Leith, nor vthers placis without the Kingis Burrowis 
voder the pane of the escheting of the gudia to the 
K.im2h(ye^ that beis tappit, sauB, pakit, or pUU 
Vv ®rjatute.” Acts Ja. IV„ 1503, c. 119,1^. 

It it however, in Ed. 1814, 

% phrase packing and peUvng now de- 
nnfair means of carrying on trade 
ill ax^orporation; as when a freeman allows 
the use of his name in trade to another 



who has not his privileges, S« 

“The Saddlers were erected into an incorpora- 

tion, by seal of cause, in 1536, with exclusive 
privileges.— James Dunlop and others, merchants in 
Glasgow, [1757], entered into copartnery, purposing 
upon their own stock and credit, to carry on the 
manufactory of saddles, principally for exportation. 
They assumed as partners three persons who were 
freemen of the incorporation ; and they set up shop in 
their name. The incorporation brought an action 
ifgainst them, including tnat the three mddlere should 
bo discharged to pack and peel with unfreemm, and the 
merchants prohibited to work in the business ^appro- 
priated to the incorporation.—That they shall not pack 
pr peel with unfreemen, nor cover unfreemerCe goods J'" 
• Faculty Decisions, Vol. n., p. 30, 31. (Edin. 1788.) 

It must be admitted, nowever, that a reason mav 
be urged for preferring the sense of measuring, Which 
certainly deserves consideration. As the goods thus 
packed were generally, it would seem, for exportation, 
it might be necessary that they should be gauged or 
I measured, to secure the duty imposed in this case. 

I Belg. peyler denotes a gauger, or one who measures the 
quantity of goods ; as peyUen, signifies to gauge. 


PEILD, adj. Bald. 

*‘Q. peeled, from peU, to rob. Pr. pUler p GI. 
8ibb. Here two etymons seem conjoined, neither 
of which is the true one. For Fr. peU is presently used 
in the sense of hedd ; pieled, Shalmp. id. * 


[To PEILK, V, a. To pick up, to steal small 
things, Shell.] 

PEILOUR, 8, A thief. * V* Pblotjb. 

PEIMANDER, s, Prob. a pautler or con^ 
fectioner. 

— “It will utterlie overthrow their own mayn olaime 
from Henricus de Sancto Claro, and also their owne 
claime from Gulielmus de Sancto Clanv the king’s 
peimander, by his marriage with the eldest daughter of 
one Malise, earl of Oatteynes.” Gordon’s Hist. Earls 
of Stttherl., p. 438. * 

Expl. as synon. with “the king's paotrietiian,” D. B. 
panetarius. 

“Where was William Sindare, ibe ^king*SLj^pUler, 
or pantrie-man, during this dlspositloii or fonsltne 
of Malesius, and during ^e for&l^e of the Etfl*of 
Rosse?” Ibid., p. 440. ^ ^ ^ 

^It seems, however, to be oorr. from L. 
plus, ifnentardus, a oonfeotioner, '' 

[PEIPAND, Pebpaitd, Dari,^> ’ 
whining, Lyndsav, Feodor 23- 

V.Pebp.] 
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PiCIB, 4. Equal. Bot peir, matchless, un- 
pateUed; Utonlly, without equal V. Pebr. 

Bot pidne thair is na vther way 
To cum to ffloir» and pat away 
Stomal lielus paine, 

PoemtqfHU S/ixtemih Century ^ p. 29. 
Tbi|» in tho foUowang stanza, » denominated peir- 
Uip€^ 

pEkBIilNO, PEABUKra, «. Pearl-fishipg. 

the article against the patent-rtd.Jalttes 
Bannatyne for the pdrling, &o. — The article, agaiiat 
Mr. MellwiUis patent of neaHtno.”—Acta Cha. 1?, 
1814, voL V. 259, 261. 

PEIRS, adj. “ A sky colour, or a colour be- 
tween green and blue,” Rudd. 

Behaldand thame sa mony diuers hew, 

Sum peir$t sum pale, sum bamet, and sum blew. 

Doug? Virgil, 401, 1. 

Chaucer perse, ** skie-ooloured, of a blewish grey,” 
Tyrwhitt. 

O. Ft. pera, perae, caesius, glaucus; c’est un azur 
oourert et obscur qu^on pretend etre venu de Perse, ou 
de coleur de p6ohe Persienne. Diet. Trey. 

fPElBSIT) pret Pierced, Lyndsay, The 
Dreme, L 269.] 

[PEISTE, adj. Pert, Lyndsay, The Papyn- 
go, 1. 400.] 

[PBiBXXTB, adv. Pertly, impudently, Ibid., 
. Cdtopl to King, 1. 157.] 

To PEIS, Peiss, Pb 9E, r. a. To assuage, to 
appiease ; according to Rudd. 

» And quhen he spak all ceissit. 

The heuinlie hie hous of goddis was peissit. 

Doug. Virgil, 317, 4. 

Rudd, mentions 0. Fr. paiae as the origin, a word I 
cannot find in any dictionary. But as aikacit is the 
term used by Virg., peiaaU properly signifies, was made, 
or became silent ; corresponding to Fr. a^appaiaer, as 
used by R. Stephens. Terent. Dum hae silescunt 
tmW, ceaaent. Diet. Latmogallic, A. 

“6. E. -—Pease. “ I pease, I styll one ; Je rapaise.” 
nlsgr. B, iii. F. 316. “ Peeayn, or styllyn. Pacifico. 
Flaoo.*' Prompt. Parv. 

PEISLED, Ptslit, part adj. Snug, in 
easy circumstances; as, “Robin Tod's a 
bleu, fou^ weel-psisfof bodie ; ” Teviotd. 

[PEIST, «• A little weak person, Banffs.] 

[T4>^Pbist, V, n. To work feebly, to trifle; 
pert. pr. peUtin. used also as a s. and as an 

P^atk^ m an aeti. hnplies weak, not able to do much 

[PfilTAN. s. A diminutive, ill-tempered 

■ pttwott, Shetl] 

A Scottish measure, the 
part of a flrlot, Lyndsay, Kitteis 
Qonfessioau, !• 10.] 

rniL ttt 


PEKLE-PES, 8. The name given to a hen, 
f i*om picking pease. 

Her best brod hen called Lady Pekle pea. 

Volkclhie aSow, v. 816. 

V. Pickle, v. 

PELE, Peyll, Peill, Peel, Pailb, «. A 
place of strength, a fortification. 


At Lythkow was thou a pele, 

Mekill, and stark, and stullyt welo 
With Inglis men ; and we-s reset 
To thaim that, with anmiris or mot, 

Fra Edynburgh wald to Stowolyn ga. 

Barbour, x. 137, MS. 

The site of this fortification at Linlithgow is still 
called the Peel. 


Men assayit mony wyss, 

Castellis and peyllts for to ta. 

Barbour, x. 147, MS. 


The Castle of Sayiict Androwys town. 

And sore Pdya, sum wp, sum down, 

This Edward, sa gret a lord wes then. 

That all he stwjffyd with Inglis inoii. 

WyntiAon, viii. 28. 94. 


On Gargowimo was byggyt a small peill, 

That warnyst was with mon and wittaill weill, 
Within a dyk, bathe doss, chawmor, and hall. 

Wallace, iv. 218, MS. 


This name is given to a Roman caatellum at Kirkin- 
tilloch. • 

“At this town there is another fort upon the wall, 
called the />e/.” Gordon’s Itin. Septent., p. 64. 

The term occurs in 0. E., and is written pele, pell, 
pile. 

Tho Romancer it sais, Richarde. did mak a pele 

On kastello wise, all wais wrount of tro fulle welle. 

P. Bmnne, p, 167. 


Here it is described as a wooden bnilding. 
Chaucer uses the term />eW. 


God sane the Lady of this pell. 

Our owne gentill Ladie Fame. 

Mouse of Fame, iii. 220. 


Urry has this note. “ A house, a cell. Sj). and Sk. 
f. a pallace.” But it is evidently used as equivalent to 
caalell, the designation previously given to this house. 

It astonieth yet my thought. 

And maketh all my witte to swliuie, 

On this Castell for to thinke. 

All was of stone of horile, 

Both the Castell and the Toure. 

Bid., ver. 88. 97. 


Where he pulled down apace. 

And stately buildings brought to ground ; 

The Scotvs, like loons, void of all grace, 
j^ligious precepts sore did woumL 

Battle o/ Flodden, ver. 144. 


Lamb© has the following note on this passage 
“In Lancashire, there is an old fort called the Pile. 
of Fouldery, Peel, as it is called in Scotland, is a 
small castle, Baaiillon, or Baatle; in French, Bicoeque, 
which Cotgrave calls a little paltry town, hold, or fort, 
not strong enough to hold out a siege, nor so weak as 
to be given up for words.” P. 34. 

Bower uses municipium as con^esponding to Peie^ 
Hoc in anno municipium de Linlithgw, quod Anglicc 
Pele vocatur, per regem Angliae constructum ©st. 
Scotichr. Lib. xii. c. 1. 

Municipium, in the dark ages, was gencmlly thus 
understood. The only senae^ given of it by Du Cange 
is, eaatrum, caatellum muria citiCtum, 

A Pele, according to the proper sense of the term, 
was distinguished from a Castle, tho former being 
wholly of earth. Such is the account given by Lesly, 
when describing the manners of the Scots Borderers. 

* * They give themselves little concern, ” he says, * * though 

L3 
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their buildings, which are but huts and cottages, be 
burnt. For they construct for themselves stronger 
towers, of a pyramidal form, which they call PaUes^ 
entirely of earth, which can neither be burnt nor over- 
thrown, without ^eat exertion on the part of the as- 
sailants.” D. Ong. Scot., p. 57 — 58. Aedificia, &c. 

L. B. Pela is used in ancient MSS. for a tower or 
castle. Thus, in a charter of Henry IV. of England, 
A. 1399, it is said. **De gratia nostra speciali etex 
oerta scientia nost^ dodiinus et concessimus eidem 
Comiti Northumbriae insulam, Castrum, PetarOt et 
dominium de Man. — Castrum, Pehom et dominium 
dicta una cum regaliis.” Bymer. Food. Tom. viii.'" 
95, ap. Du Cange. 

Pelum is used in the same sense, in a charter 
Edward III. concerning Scotland. “Quod cusl 
omnium aliorum castrorum, Pelomm et fortalitioruiSjf^^ 
in dicta terra Scotiae, et alii in eis ad tidem nostram 
commorantes, eadem castra, Pela et fortalitia libere et 
abs<j[ue perturbatione q\;ialibet exire.’* Rymer. Poed. 
Tom. iv. p. 686. Du Cange seems to think that this 
is originally the E. word pile» If so, wo must trace it 
to A.-S. pilf moles, cumulus, acervun. Bullet, how- 
ovcr, gives pill as a Celtic word, signifying a castle, a 
fortress. 

It seems highly probable that the origin is Lat. 
PhcUae^ oval towers ; from Falae^ Phalae^ the pillars 
erected in the Roman Circus. V. Fvell, Phioll. 
The term Pala occurs in this sense in the Acts of the 
Synod of Frankfort, so early as the year 794. 

In Alem. this had the fonn of 1\al and PfaL Schil- 
ter defines Phala, castellum ligneum. Phalz^ in the 
Book of the Monastery of Ebersheim, denotes the place 
of judgment. The small palace of Julius Ctesar, erected 
near Treves, was called Pfalzlin, V. Schiltor, vo. Pal, 

PELEY-WERSH, adj. Sickly, Strathmore ; ’ 
evidently the same with Peelie^ only with the 
addition of Wersh^ as descriptive of that in- 
sipid sort of look which often distinguishes 
a sickly person. " V. Warshe. 

PELL, 8. Buttermilk very much soured, 
Ettr. For. 

This term occurs in the piy)verbial phrase, Ae hitter* e 
pell, S. ; sometimes, Ae saWa pell. For the sense 
attached to the expression is by no means definite. 
ShaU we view this as a corr. of Fi.fiel, or LsA./el, gall ; 
q, as bitter as gall? 


[Pell, adc. With f orceor violence, violently; 
as, ‘‘He fell pell down on the pavement,” 
ibid., Banffs.] 

[Pelt, «. The noise made by one body strik- 
ing another violently ; as in falling to the 
ground, or when thrown, ibid.] 

[Pejl^, orfp. With force and noise, ibid.] 
[Tpj;Pjs£t,* V. n. To drive or laJboai; with 
^ at working, walking, etd.; the prep. 

. ^Pt generally follows^ as, “He 

fit it for three hours,” i' 


ibid.] 

Pbllook, s. [Porpoise, Del- 
pkinus PhocoenaJ] 

“ There are likewise a gimt number of little whales, 
whioh sweem through these isles, which they call spout- 
whales, or peUacks and they tell us it is dangerous 
for boats to fall in among them, lest they be overturned 
by them.” Brand’s Descr. Orkn., p. 48. 

This seems to be the paludi of Sibb., now called 
pelloch, S. the porpoise or sea-hog, Delphinus pho- 
caena, Linn. 

“A species of sea animals, most destructive of the 
salmon, are almost every summer found in numbers, 
playing in the Clyde off the Castle. These are called 
Duckers, pellocka, or porpoises.” P. Dunbarton, Statist. 
Acc., iv. 22. V, Bcjcker. 

This term is pronounced gutturally, Dumfr. * 

“ The pellocM had followed the fish amaist up to 
'the* town, and heaps of them war catched at the 
Castle-dykes, and as muckle oil gotten as kept mony 
a cruzy gangin’ the hale winter.” Dumfr. Paper, 
Edin. Star, Aug. 22, 1823. 

PellokU are distinguished from the Porpoise. A. 1331. 
“ Et eidem per unam petram de porpoys et tres pelhh 
is XV. T.” Comp. Cam. Scoc. 1331 ; Accounts, 4lc. i. 
227. 

“This firth [of Forth] is ryebt plentuus of coclis, 
osteris, miischellis,selob, 2 ^//oI;, mereswyne, Aquhalis.” 
Bellend. Descr. Alb., c. 9. 

Here he does not adhere to the Lat. of Boece. He 
distinguishes the pellock from the mtreawyne, or what 
we now call the porpoise, because, in his time, the 
latter name seems to have been confined to the Dolphin. 
V. Mereswyne. 

Gael, pelog, id. 


PELL, 8. 1. A soft, lazy, lumpish person, 

S.B., often conjoined with an adj.; as lazy 
pelly nasty pdly Ang. 

[2. Useless or worthless thing; applied to 
things that are torn, broken, or out of re- 
pair, Shetl. In the pi. it means rags, 
tatters.] 

Perhaps from Teut. a husk, as the E. word 
dough is sometimes used S. as a reproachful term in a 
similar sense. 

To PELL a dead candle. V. PxVLE, v. 

[To PELL, V. a. and n. To drive, dash, or 
strike with force ; the sound made by the 
action is sometimes included, West of S.] 

[Pell, s. A heavy dash, blow, or fall ; as, 
“ Ga’in hame he got twa or three gae pells 
on his head,” ibidj 


[PELLAT, adj. Matted together, tufted, 
Shetl.] 

[Pellat-rool, 8. A young horse, having 
his hair hanging in tag-locks, ibid.] 

PELL-CLAY, 8. Pure and totigh clay ; 
sometimes called Ball-clay ^ LanarSs. 

Fr. pel, “ lome, dawbing, or pUdster for the of 
a house;” Cotgr. Perhaps from C. B., as 
signifies to plaister.- PeU clay may be the haUgihyt 
from C. B. pell, a ball. V. Ball-olat. 

PELLET, Pbllot, Pelt, b. 1. A skin; 
commonly applied to a sheep-skin wijfbout 
the wool ; pellet^ pelhty pi. pelUU^rP^iloiisy 
Ro.xb., Loth., pelty pi. peltsj Ajm., Clydes. 


i Voneriall pastoris in vomiting tfaair fiEdth,— 

Filling thair purses with the splntuaU' gwhSf 
Plucking \kiepeUotia or ever the s^eip oe slane. ; 

Legmd, Af&tVis, Poew 

£. pelt, a skin ; Fr. pelkt-kr, a skinner. - 
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2. A term of reproach; pelt is mostly used. 

: r- ^ cuff is well wared that twa hame brings ; 

This Proverb, foul Pdl, to thee is applyit : 
spyder of ^ite, thou spews our springe. 

Montgomeriet fToteon’s CbW., iii. 12. 

This may be equivalent to **foul skin'' It may, 
however, be traced to Su.-G. piU^ Isl. pilU-ur, a boy ; 
vheaee piU-skapr, loose morals, nequities ; because, 
aoodedhig to. Ihre, youth is more prone to wiokednoss. 

F:pLttd Hqtll. An opprobrious name given 
to aifo^cde. ^ 

Awaill was conwickit, &o. for mys^aBM- 
yog of Besse Goldsmycht, calland her jpe^ 

A&rd. Beg. V. Mispbrsoning. 

Equivalent perht^s to tan-pit, q. a hole for steepina 
pelta or skins m. V. Pellet. however, is used 
by itself as a term of reproach. 

[Peltrib, Peltry, s. Skins of animals, 
sheep or lamb skins without the wool, S.] 

Teut. pellf Lat. pell-iSf a skin ; L. B. i)eU-iSt peUis 
depilata, E. peH, 

PELLOOK, s. A ball, a bullet. 

PdlokAa paisand to pase, 

Qapaud gunnys of braso, 

Grundin ganyeis thair waso, 

That maid ful gretdyn . — iJawan and Ool.^ ii. 12. 
i.e., “weighty bullets.” It occurs also. Acts Ja. V., 
15^, c. 73. V. Oalmes. 

“ That every landed man have a bagbut of foundo — 
with their calms, bullets, and pelUics of lead,” &c. 
Pi]^ Hist., ii. 407. 

Oerrupted from Fr. pelote^ pelolte^ a ball, 0. B. 
id. •. 

[PELLOOK, «. A porpoise. V. Pellaok.] 
PELONIE, «. A sort of dress. V. Polo- 

NtB. 

PELOUR, Pblloub, Peilour, «. A thief. 

Be I aue lord, and not lord-lyk, 

Than every peUmr and purs-pyk 
Sayis, Land war bettir warit on me. 

Dunbar, Bcmnatyne Poems, p. 62, st. 3. 

Pyhre^ PUlmrf O.E. 


Without pitie, pylore, pore men thou roLbedst, 
And bar nyr bras at thy backe, to Calleis to selle. 

P, Ploughman^ Fol. 14. b. 


he. ^ Carried their money to Calais, to dispose of it there. 

Chaucer piUour, id. and pillCf to rob ; pyllc^ 
Oower, Coni. Fol. 60, b. ; Fr. pilleur, a ravagor, 
to rob, to plunder. Hence E. pillage. 


^ ^ compil are, id. Pilare et 

Graece originis Graeci enim fures 

This, from Du Cange, in Diet. Trev. is ascrib- 
sd to Festuf. But it is given as the language of 
PftQlus Diac^ns, Auctor. I^t. Ling., p. 367. *51. 

[PELT, $. A term of reproach. V. under 
or Pbll.] 

[PELT, ,. 1. A piece of strong, coarse 

dotfa, or of a thick, dirty dress j a rag, 


2. thing that is waste or dirty, trash, 
"ihi(Q 

[PyKf'TOt-pock, Pbltdi-ptock, «. A thick, 
W0):th]^ss, ^rty ba^ or a piece of thick, 
mtmiiiy, fh-Stting dress, ibid. V. Paikie, 

•.LJ 


Peltrib, Peltry, Paltrie, s. Vile trash ; 
a term of contempt applied to any thing 
that is worthless or troublesome, S. 

Sic peltrie was novir sene. 

Spec, Godly SangSf p. 7. 

“Gif a man^s heart bo sot vpon the goaro of this 
warld, vpon the paltrie that is in it, greediuos com- 
maiidoth that man, as ordinarlie, and mair constant- 
lie nor any maister is able to command his seruaud.’' 
Bruce’s Eleven Serm., Sign. Y. 4. a. 

“Away with these fantasticko rouelations of tlic 
. Anabaptistes. — The ^irite of Jesus shall abhorre that 
trasho and peltrie,'* j^llocke on the Passion, p. 418. 

[2. Wet stormy weather, Banff s. 

3. Applied to badly cooked food, ibid.] 

[Peltrie, adj. Worthless, bad, troublesome, 
ibid.] 

Su.-G. paltovt old rags. This Hire derives from 
palt^ a shirt or smock. But Teut. palt^ a fragment, is 
preferable. Hence Su.-G, palt-OykCt a beggar, Ital. 
paltoiie^ paltonniere^ Fr. pautonnkr^ id. anil porhaj)s 
palleteauXf pieces of cloth for mending an old garment ; 
Rom. do la Rose. This, or Teut. pelterljet pelles, is a 
more natural origin for K. paltry, mean, than poliron, 

from which Dr. Johns, derives it. 

> 

PELURE, Pelour, Pillou r, s. Costly fur. 

This Jlion the Ballyol dj^spoylyd ho 
Of all hy.s robys of ryaltc. 

1’h(5 pelure tliai tuk off hys tabari, 

► (Twnie Tabari ho wes callyt oftyrwart) 

And all othirc insynguys, 

That fcl to kyngis oii ony wys, 

Bathe scepter, swerd, crowuo, and ryng. 

Wyntfyimi, viii. 12, 19. 

Her hodo of a herdo huwe, that her hede hedcs, 
Oipillourf of palwerk, of perre to pay. 

Sir Gawan arid Sir Gal., i. 2. 

Langland uses pelure, evidently in the same sense. 

I loked on my lefte halfe, as the lady me taught, 

And was ware of a woman, wortheliuh clothed, 

Purfiled pelure, the finest vpon erthe. 

P. Ploughman, Fol. 8. a. 

Shal no sergeant for his soruice, wear no silko liowno 

No no Pelure in his cloko, for pleadynge at the barre. 

/6wi., FoL 10. a. 

“Fr. pelure, peeling, paring,” Gl, Wynt. This can 
scarcely bo the origin. Pelurae occurs, Fleta, L. 2. 
c. 14, rendered pelles by Du Cange. The word may be 
from L. B. pelijiar-ius, peliper^ius, a currier, a pre- 
parer of skins, p being changed to v, as in the 0. E, v. 
ipelvred, 

Har manteles were of grene felwet, 

Ybordured with gold, ryght well ysette, 

Ipelvred with grys and gro. 

Lauufal^ RUson's E. M. Rom., i. 180, 
Launfal yn purpura gon hym schrede, 

Ipelvred with whyt ermyne. 

mi, p. 187. 

It must be observed, however, that Teut. jmlure, 
which so nearly resembles our word, is used with 
neater latitude ; insigni gestainen. Kilian mentions 
Tiureyef liveiy, nota centurialis, as svnon. Alcin. 
pellele, by some rendered pellicu^, is by others expl. 
texta pretiosa, from Goth, pell, id. our pall. Schilter 
says ; Dicitur etiam p/eler, pfeUer, In Voc. Lat. 
Germ, oocoinus, rot pfellor, 

[PEMMINT, ». A thrashing, mild chastise- 
ment, Shetl.] 
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PEN, 8. A peak or conical top, generally in 
a range of hills; as, Penchnse-/?en, Skelf- 
hill-/>ew,Roxb.; Ettrick-pen, Selkirks.; Esk- 
dale-muir-pen, Dumfr. 

Lee Pm is a high and pointed hill of a pyramidical 
shape ; on its summit, 2150 feet above the sea’s flow, 
is an immense quantity of small stones.” Stat. Aoc. 
Inverleithen. 

** Hills are variously named, accordii^ to their 
magnitude, as Law, Pen, Kipp, Coom, Dod, Craig, 
Fell, Top, Drum, Tor, Watch, Rig, Edge, 

Knock, Mount, Kaim, Bank, Hope, Head, 
head, Gare, Scarr, Height, Shank, Brae, Kneia,^ - 
Armstrong’s Comp. Maps of Peebles, V. Notes 
Pennecuik’s Tweedd., p. 50, 51. '' 

These names, it is evident, are not given in 
order, or as expressive of the relative magnitude of 
hills. Nor do they all respect magnitude, several of 
them merely denoting the peculiar form, as Rig, 
Shank, &c. 

** Pen, in the British and Armoric, as well as in 
ancient Gauh’sh, signifies a head, a chief, the beginning, 
the top, or summit, a cape, a promontory.” Caledonia, 
i. 55. 

In Gael. 5 is used for p, as in betnn, a mountain, a 
hill, the summit. Guverius in his (^rman Antiq., 
B. i., p. 188, says ; Excelsarum rerum summitates 
dicimus pinnen, et sitigulari numero pin. But Wach- 
ter views the word as Celtic ; obsef ving that, from this 
primitive, the Latins formed Penninue and Apenninue ; 
and that the deity worshipped on the summit of the 
Alps Was hence called Deue Penninm, This is 
supposed to have been the Celtic Jupiter, whom the 
Germans called Pinn* V* Wachter, vo. Pfin Pinn, 
summitas. 

PEN, s. Part of a stem of colewort, Clydes. 

**The fate of mendieants at that period was hard 
indeed. For, instead of a handful of meal, the usual 
alms in the farm-houses of the south-western counties 
of Scotland, a beggar received nothing but a kail- 
castook, or pen, that is, the thick rib up the middle of 
the colewort stalk.” Edin. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 330. 

This refers to ** the dear years at the beginning of 
last century.” 

Probably of C. B. origin ; pen signifying an extre- 
mity or end ; Owen. 

PEN, 8. The dung of fowls. V. Hbn-pen. 

PEN, 8. 1. Expl. an old saucy man, with a 

shatp nose (JalL Eticycl. 

This, like many others in this singular, oollection, 
seems merely cant. 

[2. A small, neat person, or animal; pinn is 
also used, Banff s.] 

I* PEN, 8. A quill. S. V. Pbnnbr. 

2. A snuf-peny B. quiit shaped like a spoon, 
used in taking snuff ; a‘ snuff •spoon, S. 

She took the pestle an’ the pen. 

She cocst them but she ooost them ben ; 

Sair e'er they ea’d me Kirsten Pen, 

1 never wanted sueeshin 1 

AiM Wife ayenl the Fire, 

3. A 8i)oon } as, “He taka a guid pen-fa' ” 
i.o., a good spoonful, hence, a good meal, 
Clydes. 

PeA-fu' is aim used to imply « mouthful, and is ap- 
plied to drinking ; as, “ He whilee taksa gae pm-fu'," 


i.e., more than enou^ of lienor; or, witii a tonoh of 
humonrona exaggeration, “Hu a dhi^pin jog.”] 

* To Peh, V. a. and n. To take sntiff with 
a quill, or something made in a i^ilar 
form; originally used as a frugal J^dan; 
Ab^. 

t. 1. A quill open at eadt eUd, 
' ^ PoP'g’^n by chilaren, S. 

are made and fired at the seaiQii when 
fint comes to market ; which tumiix cut in 
w and bored through with the quilL forms 

Blaokw. Mag. Aug. 1821, p. 35. 

' **Pe»^gun, a pop-gun ; ” Gl, Antiq. 

To crack like a pen^my to be very loquacious, 

S. 


**Te ken as weel as me— that naething louses the 
jaw like a soup drink ; — sae e’en let's get a snouthfu’, 
maister, and then I’ll crack like a pen^gun,** 


[2. A loquacious person ; generally applied to 
one of small stature, S.J 

PEN, Penn, s. A small conduit, Dumf. ; 
“ a sewer Gall. Encycl. V. Pend. 

[PENCEFU’, Pencib. V. under Pens, r.] 
PENOH, Penchb, 8. 1. Belly, paunch. 

Swa live thir lyars, and thair lawis allane, 

Packand thair pmche lyk Bpicurianis. • 

Legend. Bp, St. Androia, Poem 
SmeerUh Cent., ii. 807. . 

2. Penchesy pi. the common name for tripe, 
or the entrails of an animal, S. 

Upo’ the brow he sits and round him deals, 

Unto his unfiedg’d sons, the fleshy feast 
Himself wi’ penchee staw’d, he dights his neb, 

And to the sun in drowsy mood, spreads out 
His l^ozy tail. 

Damdaon'e Seaeone, p. 3. 

PEND, PenN, Pen, $. 1. An arch, any 

kind of vault ; as the arch of a bridge, a 
covered gateway, S. 

Thai yon image fhunit, 

Aboon the pend quhilk I defend.— • ' 
MiiuMUaf Eenftr.m iM- 

“Fomix, a/wKf orTMdt.” DMp»a.t. Omm A 18, b. 

**They came all riding up the aate to St. MiolU?* 
kirk, ordained our Lord Jesus Cbriai his «oiMi to oe 
cut out of the fore front of the pulpit thereoL^ai^ to 
take down the portraiture of the blessed Virguf 
and our Saviour in her arms, that had stppd t^® 
up putting thereof, in curious work, under the qfuling 
at the west end of the pend, whereon the s^t steeple 
stands, unmoved till now.** Spsldiug, i. 946. 

2. The arch of heaven, the sky, ; » 


* Damasked white and blew. : ' ■ 

The word has no affinity with O^t ^3^ 

mountain. It is evidently hotrrowed thf 
in which arches are built, the stones h 

form; Lat. pend-ere ; Fr. pendf^ 
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[3. A covered sewer/small conduit ; also, the 
^trance to, or the grating over, a conduit 
(n^aewer, South and West of S.] 
pj»i>m>. PaaroiT, Penned, part, pa, 
AteheA S. 

** A brft place this for a akong— aiocan a gouaty lump 
o’ bliM'k pended atanewark’a no in a’ Crail parish. ' 

Oard« Beaton, p. 118. 

golf traa orammM aae fu*, as that ane could 
haagade ower it like a pendU brigg.” Blaobli^, 
Mar7l828, g. 320. ^ 

**mi|or Learmont— waa taken in hia own kotute, 
witbia ibrea milea of Lanark, in a vault wbicib be 
diged under ground, and penned for hia hidid|;«’* Law’s 
Memoriidls, p. 216. 

[Pendin, Pending, a. Arching, Accts. L. 

He Treasurer, i. 181, 342, Dickson.] 
Pbnd-Stane, b. a stone for building an arch, 
as contradistinguished from such as are used 
for a wall, S. [A ring-stone.] 

4 « pjyf g 0 Qj[|i inyd Qf pendatarUe Bt, vj acoir xv. laidia of 
wall stania.” Al^rd. ^g., A. 1535, v. 15. 

Penhead, s. The upper part of a mill- 
lead^ where the water is carried off from 
the dam to the mill ; [also, the grating at 
the.openiug of the lea^, S. 

** Depones, That they take in water from the river 
Don, at the intake or penhead of the meal-mill, for . 
theiv whole operations of bleaching and driving their | 
maehinexy.” State, Fraser of Fraserheld, Ac., 1805, 
p. 229. 

’’That the mill-lead of •said field may be about four 
feet broad near to the penhead^ and about a foot of 
water deep at that place in general.” Ibid., p. 235. 

[Pen^-mouTh, 8. The entrance of a nend or 
covered gateway ; as, ” When I gaea by, he 
was stannin’ at the pen-nmuth^^ Clydes.] 
PENDE, 8. A pendant ; pi. pendes. 

The fey girdil hie eette did appere, 

With atuthia knaw and pendes schinand clere. 

DiAig, Virgil, 447, §7. 

Virg. The term used by Doug, refers to the 
convex or arS&ed form of the Roman buUa, Speaking 
of pendants, Rudd, says, **S. we call Wiem pendles. 
The latter la merely Ft, pendiUe, ’*a thing that hangs 
dsjutogly,” Cotgr. 

’^tem, a braiwelat of gold with hede A pendes of 
g(dd.’’ Inventories, A. iIbs, p. 7. 

” Ane reyd belt with keyd pendes A four atuthia of 
^uer/’ Aberd. Reg., V. 15, p. 720. 


[X^NDbntis, 0 . pi. Unpaid claims, Accts. 

X»HftTreas*,i« 206, Dickson; JjQ.t.pendmtUi,'] 
^ISl^pDiOE, Pendaob, of a buckle. That part 
of it wliich receives and fastens the one 
Ikl^het, before the shoe be straitened by 
«,npieatis of the other, S. q. something that 
from the buckle. 


^ (Mb leid ye to the plaoe--quhar thou tynt th. 

AlMrd. R.g., A. 1538, V. 16. 
Vi»a^|l^.<rfaiMsilwerbelt.” Ibid., Cent. 16. 

1. A pendant; L. H,' pendtc^ 



“ But that which is the great remora to all matters 
is the head of Strafford : as for poor Canterbury, he is 
so contemptible that all casts him out of their thoimhts, 
as a pendicle at the Lieutenant’s ear.” Baillie’s Lett., 
i. 251. 

2. A small piece of ground, cither depending 
on a larger farm, or let separately by the 
owner, S. 

I find this tenn used in a deed, A. 1556. 

*’Gif ony man be infeft in landis, Ac. the King, nor 
na uther man, without his consent, may not infeft or 
dispone the aatnin, or ony part, pendicle, or pertinent 
thairof, to ony uther person.^’ Balfour’s Pract., 
p. 156. 

“Most of the farms have cottages, whence they 
obtain assistance in hay-time and harvest. Besides 
these, there are many pendicles (praediola) partly let 
off the farms, and partly let immediately by the 
proprietor.” P. Kettle, life Statist. Acc., i. 379. 

3. Applied to a church dependent on another. 

“It was called in ancient times the parsonage of 

Stobo. — It was a parsonage having four churches 
belonging to it, which were called the Pendicles of 
Stobo, VIZ. the church of Dawiok,” Ac. P. Stobo, 
Tweedd. Statist. Acc., iii. 330. 

4. An appendage, one thing attached to 
another; a privilege connected with any 
office or dignity. 

— “That ill all tyme heireftir the keiping of the 
saidis signettis shall l>e at the dispositioun of his 
maiesteis secretarie present and to come, as a particular 
> pendicle of the said office of secretarie, vndisponable in 
ony sorto and vnseperable thairfra.” Acts Ja, VI., 
1609, Ed. 1814, p. 448. 

“The heads of our sufferings are his crown and the 
pendicles of it ; were it not so, we would soon yield and 
give it over.” Society CJoutendings, p. 147. 

5. Any form in law depending on, or resulting 
from, another. 

“My lord Govomour, Ac., referris A remittis the 
Biimmondis vnderwrittin, and all poyntis and pendikb^f 
of the samin — to Dauid Wod of the Craig hir grace 
comptroller for hir intres,” Ac. Acts Mary, 1542, Ed. 
1814, p. 424. 

The word evidently denotes any thing depending on 
another. L.B. pendicularis, is used in tho latter sense. 
“Xntra Ecclesiam S. Francisci in edition loco fabricata 
est Pendicularis capella.” V. S. Stanisl. ap. Du Cange. 

Pendicler, b . An inferior tenant, S. 

“The parish also abounded with pendiclers, or 
inferior tenants. These, therefore, with the cottagers, 
together with a considerable number of families em- 
ployed in the coal-mines,— contributed much to the 
multiplication of the inhabitants.” P. Deuino, Fife 
Statist. Acc., xi. 357. N. 

Pendle, Pbndule, «. A pendant, an ear- 
ring. 

“Yea, one pendule of his crown should not be 
yielded, though it should cost us all our lives. ” Society 
Contendings, p. 188. 

She's got pmdles in her lugs, 

Cocklesliells wad set her better. 

Pern. Mhsd, and OaU, Song, p. 10. 

This word is still used in the same sense, but ludic- 
rously, Ettr. For. 

Fr. pendille, “a thing that hangs daiiglingly ; ” 
Cotgr. V. Pende. 
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To PENE, Peynb, Poyne, Pyne, v. a. To 
beat out, to forge. 

Amang thame self tliay grisly sinetbis grcto 
With mekle force did forge, »ew7ic,and oete. 

Doug, VirgU, 258, 24. 

The sikkir helmes and forgis out. 

Ibid,, m, 21, 

The hidduous Ciclopes forgit furth and draiie, — 

The glowand irne to wel and auonc. 

Ibid., 257, 25. 

Sum pynia forth ane pan boddum to prent fals plakkis, 

75id,23§,b.^J 

Rudd, derives this word from Fr. pen-er, to 
or ^>c>»n|?ow»-er, to prick or stamp with puncheoi^ 

But it 18 undoubtedly allied to Su.-G. paen^a, 
tend, paem uten ting, rem aliquam in latum deducerd? ; 
Ihre. This learned writer observes, that some view 
this as the root of panna, a term used to denote a 
variety of things which are concave in their form. 
Verelius mentions Isl. paen-a, as sienifying to strike 
with a hammer ; paen-at, that which is thus struck ; 
pmlar^ar, those who beat metals into thin plates, as 
coppersmiths, those who work in the mint, Ac. 
Lundius very naturallv derives Germ. />acw/n( 7 , pfmn- 
ig, a penny, from Isl. paen-a, cudere, signare ; to 
strike. Not. ad. Verel. Ind. p. 1. 

. PENEKIS, «. pL 

“That Robert of Douglas, &c., sail — pay to maistcr 
Andro Stewart provest of Linclou^en—for thre chalder 
of malt, & thre chalder of mele, for ilk boll x s., & for 
vj wetheris for ilk pece axx d., aucht be thaim for the 
teindis of twapenciw, as was prefit before the lordis.*’ 
Act. Dorn. Cone., A. 1480^ p. 68. 

Prob., a borr. of L. B. pannag-ium, the right of feed-, 
ing swine in a wood or forest? 

PENETRIVE, adj. Penetrative. 

“ Brutus, with thir and mair jpene^rive wourdis opinly 
rahersit in his orisoun, — movit the pepill, &c. ” Bellend. 
T. Liv., p. 104. 

PEN-FAULD, 8. The close or yard near a 
farmer’s house for holding his cattle, Roxb. 
The same with E. pin-fold. 

[PEN.GUN,s. V. under Pen.] 

[PEN-HEAD, «. V. under Pend.] 

PENKLE, 8. A rag, a fragment, Perths. 
Lat. pannicuUuB^ id. 

PENNED, Arched; more properly 
pendedy S. V. under Pend. 

PENNER, Pennab, Pennirt, A pen- 
case, or case for holding pens/ generally 
made of tin. 

Heels-o’er-goudie (^upit he. 

And rave his guid liQrn pe> 

In bits that day. 

CkriHmaa Ba*%ng, Skinner's Misc, Poet,, p. 127. 

** Penner k inkhomes ilk tuo grosse,** Ac. Acts 
Cha. II., Ed. 1814, vn. 263. 

‘ * ix pennarU, the price vj d,*’ Aberd. Reg., A. 1545, 
V. 19. 

Teut. penne, petma, and waerde, custodia, q. a pen- 
he^)er, 

'^PENNON,/?/., PENNONrs, «. A pendant, 

' a small banner. 


Thar speris, pennmy^, end thair soheldis, 

Off lycnt exilumynyt all the feldis. 

Barbour, vill 227, MS. 

“ The pennon was the proper ensign of a baehelor or 
simple knight. Du Freane shews that eye^ the 
esquires might bear^nons, provided they ooald bring 
a sufficient suite of vassals mto the field.’* Grose’s 
MiUt. Antiq., i. 179, N. 

**The pennon was in figure and sise like a banner, 
wi^ the addition of a triangular point. — ^By the cut- 
‘ of this point, on the perfornmnoe Of any gidlimt 
Siiby the knight and his followers, the permn was 
into a banner; whereby the knight was 
to the degree of a banneret.” Ibid., ii. 62. 

'^ cannot view as a corr. of petidant, altho^h 
^ . is also used, but as the same with O.Fr. 

This word was used in the first age of Fr. 
poetry to denote a feather, or ai^ thing similar, fixed 
to the end of an arrow. GL ]^m. de la Rose. It 
seems to be from Alem. /an, fanen, fanden, /anon, 
veidllum, whence Fr. gonfanon, Alem. ehuvd-fanon, 
from diund, kund, a public indication, and 7%mon, the 
instrument by which it is made. V. Schilter, p. 77. 
Banner has, according to this learned writer, the same 
origin with/ano» ; ban, fan, van, being promiscuously 
used in the sense of fascia. 


* PENNY, a. Used as a general name of 
money, without any respect to its relative 
value ; a coin. 


** That thair be cunyeit ane penny of silvir oallit the 
Mary Ryall,— of weicht ane unce Troi weicBt,” Ac. 
Acf, Dom. Cone., A. 1665, Keith’s Hist. App., p. 118. 
V. Mary Ryall. . 

, This was in fact a crown in value, or as more com- 
monly expressed, a dollar. But this application of the 
term corresponds with its original use, A,-S. penig is 
%ot only used for the Rohian denarius, but to denote 
the Jewish shekel. Teut. perminck, and Germ. i>enni;7, 
are both rendered by Lat. nummus. Wachter deduces 
the term from C. B. pen, the head, because the Roman 
money bore the heads of emperors, Ac. ; and seems 
-much out of humour with Verelius, and also with his 
learned annotator Car. Lundius, who derive Sw, paeii- 
ings, id. from Su.-G. paen-a, cudere, signare, Not. p. 
1 ; as Verel. vo. Paentri, vel Paenat, cusum, had re- 
ferred to the same v, Wachter, as if he had imbibed 
all the warmth of the old Cambrian spirit^ not only af- 
firms that Goth, pentarar, a moneyer, is manifestly 
from monetarius, with a change of the labial letters 
only, and paenat from moneta, but boldly affirms, in 
opposition to the testimony of both Verelius and Luti- 
dius, that paeriia is a JktUioua verb, which had never 
till that time been taken notice of by any aqthpr^ — ae 
if these good men had indeed coined it for'the purpose 
of supplying them with an etymon. It.has, however, 
kept its ground. For Ihre introduces it*as signifying, 
extenders, in latum deducere ; which completely cor- 
responds with the ancient mode of beating out ham- 
mering money : and Serenius affirms thatln the’9ii>P* 
it is perfectly well known. Thus, “ ane penny of iffivir 
merely signifies a coin of sQvcv, of a piece of filver 
money 


To Mak penny of aihinp. To convert jlt into 
money by the sale of it. 

<*That lettrez be direct to the of Ptl^ofres 

to distrenye the said Dauid his liindis 
Pfnny of thaim for the payment of w * 

frething of the said Syesone of the liid 
Act. Audit., A. 1474, p. also 
1488, p. 110. ■ 

Sw. vaenda nagot i pmningam, M a 

thing, Wideg. Su.-G. perming^ 
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nioiKiy in goneral, in oousequenoe of the com- 
ing tine of toe denarius. 

To PfflRNT, 0. n. To fare ; to partake of, to 

B* 

And tbare she gets them black os ony slaoi 
On them she petiny'd well, and starker grow, 

, And gather'd strength her journev to pursue. 

Rosis Uelemret p. 63. 

Bgems. formed from the idea of the neo^ity 
of purchasing provisions, which are q. t^e re* 

tumfl^one^Sipenny. 

[Pbnstin, Pennyan, Penny, «. This wt of 
faring on, eating or partaking of, Baniff!^} 

[Penny Pap, Penny Bake, a. A penny roll 
or biscuit, Clydes. V. Bap.] 

Pbnny-Bianoh, Pennie-Blainch, *. 1. A 
phrase occurring in many ancient charters, 
the payment of a silver 

as quitrent. 

It seems to have been borrowed from the Fr. phrase 
Demer blomc^ Lat. Denarius Alhua^ a denomination of 
silver money current in France at least from the reign 
of Philip VI. (A. 1349). Of this there wore two kinds, 
the Qtw or Great, and Peiii or Small. The great de- 
nier was in value about fifteen deniers of copper ; the 
lattep, being valued as the tenth part of an English 
TOuny. Besides the Denier Blanca they had also the 
Denier N'oir, Ootgr. defines Monnoye noiref “ brassc, 
copper, or iron coin, unsilvered." But it would appear 
that these had sometimes a small proportion of silver, 
or uriee washed with it. Hence the designation mven 
by our ancestors to the base money introduced \^y 
Jametlll., Black money. Du Cange defines Blaneus 
2. Mdnetae minutioris argenteao vel aere ot argento 
mixtae species. 

2. Afterwards the phrase was transferred to 
the pi^rticular mode of holding lands. V. 
Blanche. 


[Penny-Bqo, s. a large top, Banffs.] 

[[Penny-Braid, a. Breadth of a penny, 
Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 3588.J 

Pennie-Brydal, Penny- Wedding, a. A 
wedding at which the guests contribute 
i&r their own entertainment, S. 

. Gmeral Assemblie, considering the great pro- 

scverall abuses which usually fat forth at 
:Pennia^BrydaU^ proving fruitful seminaries of all las- 
civipiutfiestaand. debausherie, as well by the excessive 
d^pcoplc oonveened thereto, as by the extortion 
tnermn# and licentiousnesse thereat, — ordain 
ctyyPrcsbyteriein this kingdom, to take such spcciall 
cate for rcitraining these abuses— as they shall think 
ut in th^ Beverall bounds respective.'* Act Gen. As- 
1645 . 

^ ^ is when the expenoe of the mar- 

riw m is not defrayed by the young 

^ but by a club among the 

people, of both sexes, will sonio- 
be.;Yk»avilj^^ oh an occasion of this kind,” P. 
Acc.. iv> 86, N. 

ey4n three hundred would have 
to make merry at their 
two' or more days. This scene of 
wooing, fighting, &c., was 


always enjoyed with the highest relish.” P. Mont- 
quhitter, Aberd. Statist. Acc., xxi. 146. 

One great absurdity, and natural source of disorder 
at such meetings, is the welcome given, in various 
(jWrtcrs at least, to ov ory one who chooses to attend 

^ the wedding, if willing to pay his share, although not 
invited, and a stranger to the whole company. 

We learn from Locccnius, that penny -bridals are 
common in Sweden. The custom has probably existed 
from an early period. “In nonnulfia locis sumtus 
nuptialis ab invitatia hospitibus in cranio vel collectis 
Bolent adjuvari ac sublovari ; quum pluroa unum 
faciliua, quam unus et solus seipsutn impensis majori 
ihstruere possit.” Antiq. Suoo-Qoth., p. 109. 

It is probably a reliqiio of the ancient custom of 
friends bringing gifts to the married pair on the 
morning after marriage. Some by the savings of such 
a wedding, avowedly gain as much as to form a small 
stock ; otners scorn the idea of a wedding of this kind, 
because, as they ssiy, “ they will not begin the world 
with ber/giny.'* 

Penny-Dog, a. A dog that constantly 
follows Ills master, S. 

His wink to mo hath been a law ; 

Ho haunts me like a penny-doy ; 

Of liiin I stainl far greatesr awe, 

Thau pupil does of pedagogue. 

Watson's Coll.t i. 11. 

It might be supposed that this term denoted a dog 
of the meanest -jpecios, q. one that might bo bought 
for a ptnny^ os the motaph. borrowed from it is always 
used in relation to a contemptible character, one who 
implicitly follows another. But this, although the 
general pronunciation, is nCt universal. In Ang, para- 
dog is used in the same sense. 

Penny-fee, «. Wages paid in money, S. 

“ Ho said, it wisna in my heart, — to pit a puir lad 
like himsoll— that had ua hauding but his pmny-Jet^ 
to sic a hardship as this." Rob l&y, ii. 232. 

No paltry vagrant piper-carlo is he, 

Whose base-brib’d drone whiffs out its wind for hire, 

Who, having stroll’d all day for penny-fee^ 

Couches at night with oxeu in the byre. 

Anster Fair^ c. ii. st. 64. 

Penny-frien’, 8, A deceitful interested 
friend, Clydes. 

Penny-Maill, Penny-Male, a. 1. Rent 
paid in money, as distinguished from what 
IS paid in kind. 

“ The uthor nine parts thereof sail porteinc to our 
Soveraine Lorde : and this to be nocht onolie of the 
penny-maiU^ but of all uther dewties, that suld be 
payed for teind and stock.’' Acts Ja. VI., 1587, c. 29. 
Murray. 

— ** And as to the capon is A hereyelde hors, bccauss 
the said James allegiis that he h^ the said landis in 
tak for penny-male alanerly, — ^asiignis the samyn day 
to the saidis tutoris to preif that the said James tuk 
the said heryeld hors, A the avale of him.” Act. 
Audit,, A. 1498, p. 147. 

2. A small sum paid to the proprietor of land, 
as an acknowledgement of superiority, 
rather than as an equivalent. 

It is accordingly contrasted with deirJermCf or high 
rent. 

Sum with (loir ferme ar hirreit haill. 

That wount to pay hot jn-nny viaill. 

Maitland Poems^ p. 821. 

From Penny, used in the sense of money, and Mail, 
q. V. 
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Penny-Maister, $. A term formerly used 
in S. for the treasurer of a town, society, or 
corporate body ; now Box-master. 

. * * FtrdingmannuSt ane Dutch word, taiepenny-maUter. 
or thesaurar.’* Skene Verb. Sign. vo. ^erdingmanme, ^ 
Skene, who was no etymolomst, at random calls 
Ferdii^gman “ane Dutch worde.” But with more 
reason might he have said this of the term by which 
he 6x^1. it. For Belg. penningmatater, is “a treasurer, 
a recwver Sewel. • * v 

Penny-Pig, s. A piece of crockery fonnerjijf^ 
used for holding money; apparently wbkt 
is now called a pinner-pig. [V. Pine-piCK:] 

* ‘ Capsella fictilis, a penny pig, ’* Wedderbum's Vo- 
cab., p. 13. 

Penny Silleb, a. A term used to express 
an indefinite quantity of money, S. 

“ I was somewhat daunted, and withdrew myself to 
call upon sister Babie, who fears neither do^; nor devil, 
when there is in question the little 2>enny nlUrJ** The 
Pirate, iii. 67. 

Pennystane, Penny-stone, s. A quoit 
made of stone, or a fiat stone used instead 
of a quoit. To play at the pennystane^ to 
play with quoits oi this Icind, a common 
game in the country, S. 

“ Most of the antient sports of the Highlanders, 
such as archery, hunting, fowling, and fishing, are now 
disused ; those retained are ; — throwing thep«nny-«t(m6, • 
which answerfs] to our coits ; the ahinly^ or the strik- 
ing of a ball of wood, ” Ac. Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, 
p. 214. 

rjust as he landed, at the other bank, 

Three lusty fellows gat of him a clank ; 

And round about him bickered a' at anes. 

As they were playing at the penny-atanes, 

Mosa^e Helenore,] 

Hence a pennv-alane cast, the distance to which a 
stone quoit may be thrown. 

Mycht nane behind his falowis be 
A pennystane castf na he in hy 
Wes dede, or tane deliuerly. 

JSorftofw, xiii, 681, MS. 

——The way 

Wes not a pennystane cast of breid. 

Ibid,, xvi. 883, MS. 

Qu. because it was usual to play for money ? Or, as 
allied to Sw. nen-o, utpen-a, to flatten, bemuse only 
flat stones can oe used ? 

Peknt Utole. a term in deeds, signi- 
fying the symbol used for the infeftment 
or resignation of an annnat rent. This 
term is peculiar to Aberdeen. 

“ The lords found that'^the resi^ation of an annual- 
rentout of a tenementin Aberdeen in theyear 1720, bein^ 
made vHth the symbol of a penny utole, and not with 
the lawful symbols of staff and baston, was therefore, 
upon UtM act of sederunt 1708, void and nuU.”* 
Kilkerran, p. 604. V. Uvout. 

[Penny-Wabble, a . Same as Pbnny- 
Wheep, q. V. Banffs.] 

Penny-whbep, Penny-whip, a. The weakest 
kind of small beer, sold at a penny per 
bottle, S. 


Perhaps from its brishneis, or flying off quidtlv. 
V. Whip. • ■ ^ 

* * Twenty years back— the poor man oould— have his 
amorie filled with wholesome provisions ataoheaprate, 
and was able to get desirably tipsy upon petmy^tohip 
for twopence.” Blackw. Mag., Ifeo. 1821, p. 671. 
Unlike the poor, sms' penwy-wheeo, 

Whilk worthless, petty changedbik keep, 

—•I've seen me joyous frisk an’ leap, 

Wi’ Allan’s ue. Tannahi^s Poem, p, 81. 

id* Oh Lsncash. 

I?!1^^Y-WIDDIE, *. V. PlK-THB-WIDDIE. 

/fsrBNS, Pbnse, Pence, t). ». 1. To think; 
think highly of one’s self. V. Pance. 

[2. To walk with measured, conceited step 
and air, Banffs.] 

PENSEFU’, pENCEFXj’, adj. Proud, self- 
conceited, Ayrs. 

I dare do naetbing now but glonr ; 

Nor thus be fash’t wi’ three or four 
Bic pence/u* breed. 

Picken's Poem, 1786, p. 62. 

V. Pensib. 


Pensie, Pensy, Pencie, adj. 1. Having a 
mixture of self-conceit and affectation in 
one’s appearance, S. 

Furth started neist a pensy blade, 

And out a maiden took ; 

They said that be was Falkland bred, 

And danced by the book. 

Pamsaifs Poem, L 263. » 

A pensy ant, right trig and dean, 

Came yae day whiddmg o’er the green. 

Ibid., a 476. 

2. Expl. ‘‘spruce, clean and neat in one’s dress 
ana appearance, as rich people in low life 
are expected to be.” 

There, couthie, and pensie, and sicker, 

Wonn’d honest young Hab o’ the Heuch. 

JorniesomCs Populcur BoIL, I 292. 

Probably from Fr. pens-er, to think, pens^, “think- 
ing of,” Cotgr., because a person of this desonption 
seems to think much of himself. 

It may, however, be corr. from OaeL /msijeit, 
self-conceit ; compounded of fiin, self, said spas, likings 
fondness. • 


Pensieness, Pensfvn^, $. Self "concmted- 
ness and affectation, S. 

Pensylie, adv. In a self-important manner, S. 

He kames his hair indeed, and jgaes right snug, 

With ribbon-knots at his blue bonnet lug, • 
Whilk be wears a thought adee. 

Mmnsairs Poma, ii. 76. 

PENSAL, Pensbil, PuresL,' «. A jnnftll 
streamer, home in battle. 

Baneris rycht fayrly flawmand, 

And penselys to tlie wynd wawand, 

* Swa fele thar war off ser quentiss, 

That it war gret dyeht to diuiae, ^ ^ 

B*f6P6f,xll98,MS. 

Pinsd, Doug. 

Mr. Pinkerton describe these as “ small 
with which the spears of knights irtire Onriote^ 
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ir!» learn from Gro»^, that ** the pensii was a small 
fltvMMr fixed to the end of a lance, and was adorned 


' Ihe pout amsoiir of the esquire by whom it was 
Ol^ed* end served to j^oint him out in the day of 
batiy^ M^t. Antiq., u. 63. The pennon was worn 
by e Ui^t ^helor. V. d’xNNON. 

This word is also used in 0. E. 

Mekill pride was thare in prese, 

Both omptncdl and on plate. 

MinoVa PoesM^ 28. 

Bttdd« deduces it from^Fr. jpennoneeau, peiuMet^ 
a Am a streamw. Some write pigmndeU Pd Cang^^ 
meimiDias tw B. penicdl-ua, ptnuncell’^uB, penomeUrvSt td 
dimin* from iisnnon. « ^ 

[PENSSENS,^«. pL Puddings or tripe; 
pench-^puddingSf Shell.] 

PENTEISSIS, s. pL Prob., a corr. of pent- 
housesj sheds. 

**Qif thair be ony etssis, that is under stairis, 

’ haldhi on the fore-gait, or farder furth nor the law 
pennittis.** Chaim. Air, Balfour’s Pract., p. 688. 

This is undoubtedly a corr. of penthouses^ sheds. 

PENTHLAND, a. The name given to the 
middle part of Scotland, especially to that 
notv called Lothian. 

** The secound and myd part (becaus it was inhabit 
be PlehtUJ wes namit PentMand.** Bollend. Descr. 
Alb., e. 3. Elsewhere he says, that Forth is ** ane 
arms of the see diuyding Pentland fra Fiffe.” Cron. 
B. iv., 0. 6. 

This is undoubtedly a corr. of Pichtland, or PHland, 
in the same manner as the designation of Pichtland 
has been changed to Pentland, For the oldest 
Norwegian writers call this PeUandz^fiaerd ; Heims- 
kringla, !(. 60, Ed. Peringskiold. 

ToPENTr,».a. TofiUip, S. 

Or shall I douk the deepest sea 

And coral pou for beads to thee ; 

Penty the pope upon the nose ? 

^ ^ Pamsay's PoemSf ii. 650. 

As Fr. pUncte, point, denotes the tip of any thing, 
whence ths phrase, point du nez, the tip of the nose ; 
tha V. ndttcf-er, punier, is expl. blesser, porter des 
coupes de la pointe ; Diet. Trev. 

Pbntt^ Pentxe^ s. a fillip, (tajitrum), S. 
PEP, #, ^ cherry-stone, S. V. Paip. 

PapPOOH, #. The store of cherry-stones from 
which the oaetlea of peps are supplied; called 
also Feeddowy Boxb. 

PETE,*. 1. The chirp of a bird, S. 

New, sweta bird, say ones to me pepe, 

^ X dee for wo ; me think thou gpis slcpe. 

King's Quair, ii. 38. 

peept K S. prov. phrase; He dares 

2* Tl^actol spealdng with a shrill small voice, 

Th# bothfr ahvoetis with ane piteous pepe. 

jr ‘ ft Virgil, 176, 30. 

hppUes the idea of a plaintive voice. Thus the 
properly ^ E. one, is used in a 
^phiii^ m a peculiar sense ; Ye re no sae 

TpL nu 


ptiiras ye peep, Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 85. You com- 
plain more of poverty than your situation warrants. 

Tout, piep-en, Su. -O. pip-a, Fr. pep-ier, Lat. pip-ire. 

To PEPPEN, Peppin, v, a. To bring up 
young persons or beasts so delicately as 
to renaer them unfit for the ordinary 
duties of life. It most freciucntly denotes 
such improper management of a daughter 
by her mother, Moray. 

Pappant, sense 2, is evidently the part. pa. of this 
V. Instead of deriving it from Tout, poppen, tho dolls 
of children, as under Pappant, perhaps it may be viewed 
M having more resemblance to Teut. i^pppe, pap, milk- 
porridge, as denoting soft nutriment ; if not to Lat. 
pappas^, used by Juvenal to denote a foster-father, or 
papp-dre, to feed with pap. 

PEPPER-CUENE, A hand-mill used for 
grinding pepper, Fife. V. Curn, «. 

Pepperourns. a simple machine for grinding 
pepper, consisting of a piece of wood about 
six inches in length, and three in breadth, 
in the middle of which a hole is bored, but 
not quite to the bottom, of about two inches 
in diameter ; in this aperture a few grains 
of pepper aio put, and by means of a handle, 
into which some rough nails are driven at 
tho lower end, tho pepper is bruised till it 
be fit for use, Teviotdale. 

The latter syllable is evidently the same with quern^ 
a handmill, Su.-G. qwarn. It nearly resembles tho 
oldest form of tho word, in Moes.-G. qmimus, id. 

PEPPER-DULSE, Jagged fuous, S. 
Fucus pinnatifidus, Linn. V. Dulse. 

To PER, V, 71. To appear. 

The Ingliss wach that nj cht had l^cyne on steir, 

Ditw to thair ost rycht as tho day can per. 

Wallace, vi. 541, MS 

Pere, Chaucer, id. E. peer is used as signifying, 
just to come in sight, contr. from appear. 

[PERAL, Perall, Perbl, «. Peril ; [>1. 
peralisy Barbour, iv. 146.] 

[Peralous, Perelous, adj. Perilous, ibitl., 
iii. 685,] 

PERALIN, Peraling, «. Prob., a kind of 
dress. 


“That William Struiling brother to the lard of Kero 
■all restore — twa gownis price iij li., a clok price xx s. 
a pare of dovne coddis [down pillows] price vi s. a 
blew peralin of worset contenend v eln price x s.’ , Ac. 
Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 106. 

Perhaps q. a blue ap%HirelUng or dress of worsted. 
Chaucer uses paraiUe, contr. from tho Fr. term for ap- 
parel. 

Thise wormes, ne thise mothes, ne thise mites 
Upon mwparaille frett hem never a del. 

Wif of Bathes, Prol., v. 61 i3 

“ A peraling ot tho hall ” is mentioned as on article 
of household furniture, Acts ut sup., p. 131, perhaps 
as denoting some sort of tapestry for adorning tho 
principal apartment. 

PERANTER, adv. Perad venture, contr. 

from Fr. par aventure. 

M3 ' 
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Howbeid aue hundreth standis heitby, 

Peranter ar as gauckit fulis as I. 

LymUay^ S.P,R.t il. ^3. 

To PERBRAIK, Perbrek, v, a. To break, 
to shatter. 

Perbrekit schyppis bot cabillifl thajre mycht ryde, 

Nane anker neuis make thame arreist nor bide. 

JJouff. Viryilf 18, 22. 

Eudd. views it as perhaps from Fr. pottr, or Hisp. 
para, q. j)rqfracti8, or semifracla. It is more natural 
to view this term as formed directly in imitation pit 
Lat. perfra^tus, thoroughly broken. ParbreAKi 9* 
is us^ in a different sense. 

PERCEPTIOUNE, The act of gathei^g 
or receiving rents, &c. 

“The lordis— deliueris, that for ocht that^thai haf 
yit sene Alex'' Inness of that ilk dois wrang in the 
pcrceptioune, vptaking, and witlihalde, of the malez 
and gerssoumez of the laudis of Menedy,” Ac. Act. 
Audit., A. 1494, p. 184. 

Fr. ptrcep^tion, “a gathering, taking, receiving, of 
Cotgr. 

PERCONNON, Percunnancb, «. Expl. 
condition, proviso, S. B. 

But upon this perconmn I agree, 

To lat you gae, that Lindy marry mo. 

Ilelenore, p. 61. 

Sibb. strangely views these terms os connected with 
park, to perch. But they seem compounded of Fr. 
par, by, and coHt^mo, convenance, both used in the sense 
of condition. V. Conuyne. 

PERCUDO, 3. Some kind of precious stone.* 

Vpon thair brest bravest of all, 

Wore precious pearls of the Eist ; — 

Thair micht ye se, raangs inon6 mo. 

The Topaz and the Percudo. 

Burel, Wat8on*s Coll., il 11. 

I find no similar word. The first syllable may be 
from Fr. pierre, a stone. Cueut signifies a whet-stoiie. 

PERDE', adv. Very, truly. 

The sariiyn wise did grete Elymus perd^, 

Kicht 60 nimself King Acestes the auld. 

Poiig, Virgil, 129, 48. 

“From the Fr, pardku, pardieux, per Deum, per 
t)e 08 . -Though this be the true etymon of the word, 
vet it is not to l)e thought that our religious Prelate, 
by using it, swears or prophanes the name of God ; For 
the word had been lone before received by the common 
people, who either not R&owing, or not adverting to the 
primaiy signification of it, meant no more by it but 
truly, surely, or such like,*’ &c. Rudd. 

But the “religious iVelate” certainly was better 
instructed in the meaning of words than the common 
people. Tyrwhitt, without ceremony^ calls it an oath. 

l^ERDEWS, s. pi. Soldiers appointed to 
the forlorn hope. 

“ The king presented him battle, waiting in vain 
a whole day, to see if he might be provoked to come 
forth : and for that effect s^t a number of infantrv 
perdewe to his trenches to bring on the skirmish. 
Melvil’s Mem., p, 16. 

Fr. eufana perdus^ “the forlorn hope of a camp, 
commonly gentlemdn of oompauies, ” Cotgr. 

PERDUE, adj. Driven to the last extremity, 
so as to use violent means. 

“It was indeed full time to stop MaoEagh’s pro- 
ceedings ; for not finding the private passage readily, — 


he had caught down a sw6rd and target,-— ^ith the 
purpoM, doubtless, of fighting his way through all 
opposition. — * Hold, while you live,* whispers Dal- 
getty, laying hold on him : * we must not hs tirdw if 
possible.^’* Leg, Montr. Tales, 3a Ser., iv. 

#r. perdu, “past hope^of redovety t ungradi^ or 
past grace Cotgr. 


PERDUELLION, a. A designation for 
ti^^aton, borronved from the Romam law. 

no a calland that e’er carried a pock wi* a 
pfibdess in’t, but will tell you that perdue^n is the 
w^^and most virulent kind of treason.” Tales, 2d 

'perduellio, Fr. perdaeUierne, treason sgainst king 

jfinsovaxtty. 


PERDURABIL, adv. Lasting. 

— “ And als it var verray necessair that Kyng Darius 
furnest the Atheniens vitht sa mekil money as may 
resist the Lacedemoniens, and that sal gar al the cun- 
trey of Greice hef perdurahil veyr amang them selvis.” 
Compl. 8., p. 137. 

Fr. perdurable, from Lat. perdur-o. 

To PERE, t?. a. To pour. 

The fat olye did he yet and pere 

Apouu the entrellis to mak thaym birne clere. 

Voug. Virgil, 172, 2. 

“But pour, and pere, S., differ in this, that we 
commonly use pour, when greater quantities issue 
forth; and pere, when the liquor trickles dfown by 
drops, or as it were small threads, when there is little 
remaining in the vessel./* Kudd. 

Pere, I suspect, however, is merely a j^rovinc. pron. 
of the £. word, although used in a peculiar sense. 


[PEREG ALL, s. An equal, Lyndsay, Comj). 
Papyngo, 1. 574 ; Fr. par eqal,'] 


[PERELL, Perelous. V. Peral.] 


PERELT, adj. Paralytic, affected with palsy, 
Roxb. 


PEREMPOR, Perempeb, adj. Precise, ex- 
tremely nice, Loth. 

Perbmptors, 8, pi, “He’s ay upon his 
perempers^^ he’s always so precise^ Loth. 

Evidently borrowed from a term frequently i:Vied in 
our courts of law. V. Perkmptoob. 

■ « 

Peuemptour, 8, Apparently used in the 
sense of an allegation for the purpose of 
defence. 

“In this they confess them selvis traitourilB, and 
so am not I bound to answir thame, nor yit there ao- 
cusatione, till that they give answir to my peremp^ur. ” 
R. Bannatyne’s Transact., p. 110. 

This term is obviously borrowed from the language 
of our law, which distinguishes between d^enoes d»k»- 
tory and those called peremptory, which dejned to 
be “positive alleftations, which enter into the m^ts 
of the cause itseu, and tend to ^verthrqsP fte very 
ground of action, or extinguish its efe^.** , . Bn*. 
Jnst, B. iv. T. i, § 60. 

Fr. peremptoire, “a peremptory rule #hieh deter- 
mines a c^iuse Cotgr. ^ ^ 

PERI’ AY, adv. Verily; tin , tWSeVeration 
common both with S. and Oi E, ^ > 
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properly> aw oathj although Rudd, thinks 
tlbat it admits of the same apology with 

' t fiMti Syr Persoun, the purpois per fay, 

•OS^ha. drew me doun deme m aelf by ane dyke. 

i)ow^r. VtV^iZ, Prol. 239, b, 11. 

par/o^f lAt. perjidem, 

J^BPITE, adj. 1. Perfect. 

TbP vartew ia a thing sa precious,— • . -r 

' It ttmirfa ' 

V Paltce of Honour, m. BO. 

2. is still used to denote one whoi^^ 

exact m doing any work, or who does it 
neatly, S. The accent is on the last syllable. 

To Perfy^PB, V. a. To finish, to accomplish, 
to bring to perfection. 

** We pray you that ye will — eruestlic requeir hir 
for lain perfectiouu in it : — And quhenaoevir echo 
thinkis gude to verfyU the same, we will at hir advcr> 
tisement, mf scno schall think it melt, send sum of 
oun to attend thairupoun.** Instructions from Q. 
Mary. 1566, Keith’s Rist., p. 362. 

** He was induced to send her for three months, to 
Edinburgh, there, and in that time, to learn manners, 

■* and be perfited^ as her mother said, * wi’ a boarding* 
school education.’” The Entail, i. 96. 

I understand it will take five or sax years to pet'- 
fyttldid in that language.” Campbell, i. 23. 

Perfytit, part adj* Perfect, complete, 
Ettr, For. 

PbbIytlie, adv. Perfectly. 

»-My sonne, I hartlie the exhort : 

Perfyielie print in thy remembrance 
Of ibis inconstant warld the variance.— 

Lyndsay's IVarkis, 1592, p. 119. 

Perfitbness, 8, Exactness, .neatness, S. 

** Uso makes per/ytnesa Ramsay’s S. I’rov., p. 79. 
PERFORCE, 8. The designation given to 
a particular ofiicer in a regiment. 

'* Witb power to the said Colonel to nominat and 
apTO;^t A quartermaster, a chirurgiane, & a perforce, 
to the said regiment. — ^The pay of the qiiartcnnaster — 
to ,b|> 45 lib. monethlie— of the chinirgiane— 45 lib. 
The pay of the perforce to be monethlie 18 lib. ” Acts 
Cli».X, Ed. 1814, VI. 47. 

i £[nd ,,^hat, in a subsequent act, according to which 
the ^ruirgian has 45 lib. per month, the pay of the 
. mflMor bears the same proportion as that of 

called perforce, being 18 lib. Ib,, p. 255. 
MoiHi probably arum-major, from Fr. parforc-er ; 
**to StriTt, — to ao his beat or utmost ; ” Cotgr. 

adi?. By sheer strength, by com- 
Mlsion, Lyndsay, Exper. and Courteour, 1. 
tl$54. jpoy /orc^.J 

TorjmPOB^NIS, Pbefubnis, Pebfuemeis, 
V* (B To perfoiin, to accomplish. 

aueht to Reiphohus, ilk dele 
hiat pfjrfumfMi woturoely and wele. 

il, 181, 50. 


5,* p. 120. 


^ uoag, \ irg 

j biftd done perfwmeia his intents, 
/ wmugoui pepill schanfsfollie : 

I thmne be souigit cmellie. 

a. 



PERGADDUS, s, A heavy fall or blow, 
Moarns. 

Whether allied to Cad. caitUam, or Lat. cad-cre, to 
fall, is quite uncertain. 

PERILS, Pruls, s. An involuntary shaking 
of the head or limbs, in consequence of a 
paralytic affection, Roxb., i^erwicks. 

Fr. paralyse, id. V. Pkrlasy. 

[PERIS, 8. pL Peers, equals, L. II. Tron- 
surer, i. 281),. 180, Dickson.] 

[PERIS, Peyhis, s.pL Pears. Ibid., i. 280.] 
[•To PERISH, V. a. To waste or destroy 
through improvidence ; as, “ To perish the 
pack,’’ i.e., to sejuauder or waste one’s whole 
stock. 

In Tam o’ Shanter, Burns usc.s tho v. in the sonst^ 
of to cause to bo wasted, sqiiaudcicd, or destroyed ; 
when describing tho 

“ Winsome wench and walie, 

Tlijit nigld enlisted in the core,” 
he adds — 

“ Kor mony a beast to dead she shot 
And perished mony a boimie boat.”] 

PERITE, adj* Skilled ; Lat. perit-m* 

“ We the sajilis abbot and connont understandis the 
said Maistcr Hary— has made under him glide and 
peritc scolaris.” Chart. Ja. V., 1529, Life of Melville, 
1. 4.59. 

PEKJINK, Pkiwixot, adj. 1. Exact., pre- 
cise, minutely accurate, S. prejink, Fife. 

All my things were kept by her in a most perjiurt 
and excellent order, but they soon fell into an amazing 
confusion.” Annals of the Parish, p. 209. 

“ When wo endeavoured to write out a sequel, it 
was not at all in the same fine style of language that 
tho traveller employed, but in a queer perjink Eind of 
a way, that gave neither of us any thing like satisfac- 
tion.” The Steam-boat, p. 23. 

2. Trim, so as to appear finical, S. 

[3. Used as a a person who is very parti- 
cular about everything, Clydes,] 

Qu. parjoinct, from Fr. par, 9.in\ joinc.t, or Lat. per 
and junct>U8, accurately joined? In the latter sense, 
it would sooin more allied to Fr. accoinct, neat, spruce, 
tricked up. 

PERK, 8* 1. A pole, a perch, Ayrs. 

2. A rope extended for holding any tiling in 
a house, ibid, L.B. perc-ay id. 
PERLASSENT, part pr. Parleying, in 
parley. 

‘‘And when they [the matchmon] perceiued that 
thei had bene spied, thei haue begun one to run at 
another, but so apparauntly ner^ewsmi^as the lookers 
on resembled their chasyng like the running at base, 
in an vplondish toun, whear the match is made for a 
quart of good ale ; or like the play in Robin Cooks 
skolo, w'hear bicaus the punics may lerno, thei strike 
fewe strokes, but by assent & appointment.” Patten’s 
Somerset’s Expedicion,S|). 76-7. 

From Fr. parfer, to speak ; to parley. 

PERLASY, The palsy. 

• Heidwerk, Hoist, and Perlasy, maid grit pay ; 

And murmours me with mony speir an<l tarffc. 

King Uarl, ii. 57. 
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Fr. paralyiie^ Lat. paralynis, Alem. perlin, perlit 
Schilter. 

PERLIE, PiRLlE^ s. The little finger, Loth, 
q. peei^ie^ little, Orkn. (probably an old 
Pictish word) and Uth^ joint. 

[PERLI8, 8. pL Pearls, Lyndsay, The 
Dreme, 1. 297.] 

PERMUSTED, part adj. Scented, 
fumed. * A I 

Na sweet shambo leathers, t ,£ 

Watson^s CoU,, i. MU* ' V 

V. Drap dk-berry. 

Fr. jjrtr, through, aud muaqu^, scented with musk. 
V. Muist. 


PERNICKITIE, adj. Precise in trifles ; 
applied also to dress, denoting trimness, S. 
perjink^ synon. 

Perhaps from Fr. par, through, in composition often 
signifying, thoroughly, and niquet, a triiie, or nigaud- 
/*/*, to trifle ; whence nigaudt a fop, a trifling fellow. 

[PERNISHAPAS, a. A pair of tongs, 
Shetl.j 

PERNSKYLE of akynnia. A certain num- 
ber of skins, Records of Aberd. 

Su.-G. akyl is used in the numeration of handfuls of 
com, or of such quantities os may be lifted on a pitch-, 
fork ; denoting five, ten, or even twenty ; Ihre. 

PERONAL, a. A girl, a young woman, 
Maitl. Poems. O* Fr. perromielle, 

PERPEN, a. A partition. V. Parpane. 

PERPBTUANA, A kind of woollen 
cloth. 

**Hi8 Maiestie— doth establish particular societies 
—as the first modems societies — for makeing of — 
cottons, sempetemums, castilians, parpetmnaea and 
other woollen stuffs and cloaths. Acts Cha. II. , 166 1 , 
vii. 26eK 

PERPLE, a. A wooden partition, South of 

S. 


Perplin, a. A wall made of cat and clay^ 
l)etween the kitchen and the apence of a 
cottage, Roxb.; corr. from Perpm^ a parti- 
tion, q. V. 


PERQUER, Pebqi^xjer, Perqueib, Per- 
QUlR£,adi^. 1. Exactlj^, accurately by heart, 
“ He fiaid his lesson perqneir!^ S. 

Na be, that ay hass levyt fire, 

May nocht knew well! Uie |)ropyrtc, 


i. 238, MS. 


xne angyr, na tne wreenyt aome, 
That is eownlyt to foule thyrldome 
Bot gyff he oad assayit it. 

Than all perauer he Md it wy t. 

BarbowTf 


Had I levit bot half an yeir. 

1 sould haif leird yow craftis perqtteirt • 
To begyle wyffe and man. 

Lyndsay, S, P. JR., ii. 190. 


** A number of othir passages 1 had nergtdrc; so 1 
was heard with very great appUnae, and eipe eren was 
to be as famous a man as was m all the town.** S^ilHe’s 
Lett., i. 17. 

Mr. James Melville writes it paUr cmr; which indi- 
cates the pronunciation of his age, if not hla own idea 
of the origin oi the term. 

had tean delyt at the grammar sohole to heir 
reidand sung the verses of Virgill,— end hard {bad?] 
mil^ of him par ceur, bot I nnderstild neyeralyne 
till then.” Diary, Life of MelviUe, i 428, 

. tised in an improper sense, as signify- 
distinctly in respect of placc^ or 

Guthrie is still in contest with the pe<mle of 
Stirling, but in more vexation than formerly ; mr his 
ooUeague Mr. Matthias Simpson is as heady and bold 
a man as himself, and has good heimng with the 
Bnglish, so that he is like to get the stipend, and Mr. 
Rule to live pergtetre.” Baillie’s Lett., u. 408. 

Mr. Ellis derives it from Fr. par coeur. Spec. i. 235. 
We indeed say that one has a thing by heari, when he 
can repeat it from memory. But it is doubtful whether 
we should not view it as signifying by booh, 'q. per 
quair. The following passage, quoted by Mr. Pinker- 
ton, seems to confirm this etymon ; — 

The bisk bybill pronounce I sail perqyuir. 

Lyndsay' s Warkis, 1592, p. 207. 

i.e., repeat verbatim, or as it is found in the booh. 
V. Quair. , • 

l^BBQUEiB, PfiRQUiRB, adj. Accurate, exact, 
S.B. 

At threeps I am na ssaperguvre, 

Nor auld-farren aa he, 

But at banes-braken, it’s weel kent 
He has na maughts like me. 

Poms in the Bwhan Dialect, p. 2. 

PERRAKIT, A name given a sagacious, 
talkative, or active child ; apparently corr. 
from E. parroquety S. 


PERRE, s. Precious stones. Sibb. views 
this as signifying qpjiare/, and formed from 
it by abbreviation. 


Her hode of a herde huwe, that her beds hedea^ 

Of pillour, of palwerk, of psrre to pay. 

fSn/utaM. QoL. i. 2. 


Her perre was praysed, with prise men of might 

it 8. 

BuUet says that Fr. per was andentlj «od for 
2 )ierre. This sense is confirmed by the mentis sfter- 
wards made of saffree wad or sap^ures and 

chalcedonies. Chaucer, pierrie, jewels. 

“She— had on a ryche coller of 
churte [shirt] was bordered of fyne and pow**, 

Marriage of Ja. iV. and Waginhw Bn^^d, Lsl^nd s 
Collect., iv. 300* ^ 

[Pbbboohioun, 8. A paxish, Uyndsay, Ex- 
per. & Ootirteour, 1. 4687.] ,, * 

[PEES, «. Persia, ibid., 1. 8789.] 

[Pbbsibnce, «. pi. PersifiBa^ibidi^ 1« 8778.] 

[To PERSAUE,* Pebsawb, v. , 9 . ,3jo. per- 
ceive, Barbour, vi. 387, i. <81.] 
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rPEttaA-TTNO, PHRSAWYlfG, «. Perception, 

^ ^ 8^ Ibid., iv. 385, v. 289; 

Ibid., vi. 572.] 

£p |jj|iiiS feCPCIlOUNE, «. Persecution, Ibid., 

-'iv. S.j'- 

PEBS{i(lLTl'iE, adj. Precise, prim; stiff in 
S. 

* < which was leeled, pergiUtd^ sumptiijSiiasv 

ij# 4^^: itud prepitfed fov dauncin^, leaptd^ and\ 
other pi^t;)^! to make a pleasant and ioyful maria§^, 
was Aowe^&ttorted to another vse ; namely^ to keeps 
the ki^ deade bodie, ’* Ramus’s CommentMi^ &yti\ 
Waw ^ B*>wce, i. 30. 

Pm^gjl^ literally signifies plaistered, or coveM With 
Whits limb j as being iindoubtedly the same word with 
that used by Palsgrave. “I parget, or whyte lyme ; 
Je Vtoiii»*-and Je blanchis.— 1 wyll perget my walles, 
it is Idr a better syght” B. iii. F. 313, a. 

Parqet is still us£l in this sense in £. Skinner expl. j 
itp Palates ooemento incrustare ; deriving it from Lat. 
pOf^are. He observes th^t pargett*er, seems to have 
DMn ah 0. Fr. v,, although now gone into disuse. 

Thus perskiMie may be corr. from jpargt^M; q. crusted 
over, stufened as with plaister. 

PERSH/f d. Parsley, an herb, S. Apium 
petroselinum, Linn. Fr. id. 

Perroselinum, pereile,** Wedderb. Vooab.,p. 18. 

[PEBSOIJ, Pbrsone, Pbbsoun, Pebsoune, 

, A parson, rector, Lyndsw, The Car- 
dinal!, I. 411 ; Accts. L. H. Treasurer, lii. 
37t, Dickson.] 

PERSONABIS, «. pL Conjunct possessors. 

**d^ent the terme assignit to William Ohancellare 
4 Marioune Inglis peraonaria of the landis of Richer- 
tounj^»» * 0 . Act. Audit., A. 1489, p. 146. V. Par. 
8BKS1UB and POBTIOinSB. 

[PERSbWDIE, d. A medley, an incon- 
gruous mixture, Shetl.] 

PEl^YALL. PeTByqll gyU^ parcel gilt. 

-*-Ane fair syluer hassing with ane syluer lawer baith 
pmyaXC — ^Twa fair syluer salt fattis, and dubill 
oc^lt, maid in the stypell fessone, the other on the 
Mtamne pertyaU gylt.^* Deed of Mortification, Ar- 
buthnot of that Ilk, L 1604, MS. 

{PERSMAND, part^ pr. Succeeding, 
Lyuds^y, Papyngo, 1. 414.] 

PERTXOIANE, d» A practitioner, an adept. 

3;iiawing myne vnsufficience I 

To be comprysit peTtidajM with prudence, | 

. 1 pvopone nocht as wiss presumpteouss. 

‘ CofifoSw Sow, Prohem. 

Er. pnutMm, a ptBotitioiwr in law, 0. Fr. pralidf, 
prstf^na. 

[PBlMPINAT, adj. Pertinacious, Ibid., Ex- 

a Oomrteoor, I 5725.] 

A partner in any under- 

til^nrlmsiitess. 

SOntraote to be null— and or- 
jMwW. talklsman, pertinei^ cunyeouris, and 
to desist and oeis from all striking 


and cunyeing of ouie further of the said cunye in onie 
tyme heireftor." Acts Ja. VI., 1681, Ed. 1814, p. 215. 

The E. word was formerly written partener, 

PERTRIK, 8. A partridge. V. Partrik. 

To PERTROUBIL, v. a. To trouble or vex 
very much ; Fr. partrouhler, 

— Wod wraith sche auld pertroubil al the toun. 

Doug. Virgil, 218, 4a 

Pertrublanoe, s. Great vexation, pertur- 
bation. 

At first the schaddois of the pertrublance 
Was dryue away, and his remombranco 
The licht of ressoun has recouerit agane. 

Doug, ^rgil, 436, 32. 

[PERVERST, adj. Perverse, Lyndsay, Tlie 
Dremo, 1. 176.] 

[PERYSIT, part. pa. Perished, Lyndsay, 
The Dremefl. 943.] 

[PESABILLY, adv. Peaceably, Barbour, 
V. 231.] 

PESANE, PissAND, Pyssbn, s. A gorget, 
or armour for the neck. 

“And vtheris simpillar of x. pund of rent, — haue 
hat, gorget, and a ftesane with wainbraaseiris and reir- 
brasseiris.” Acta Ja. I., 1420, c. 134. Edit. 1566, c. 
120, Murray, 

The thrid he strailc throuch his piasand of maile, ‘ 

The crag in twa, no weidis inycnt him waill 

r WaMace,iim,m. 

Peasant, Edit. 1648. 

It occurs in 0. E. 

Lybaeu.s hytte Lambard yn the launcer 
Of hys helm so bryght : 

That ppsane, aventaylo, and gorgore 
Fell ynto the feld fer. 

Lgbaeua, E. M. limn., ii. 69. 

As this piece of armour in part defended the breast, 
it might seem to be derived from O.-Fr. peia, pia, id. 
corr. from Lat. pectua. But from all the traces we 
can observe of this word, it will scarcely admit of this 
derivation. 

In an inventory of the annour of Louis the Great 
of France, A. 1316, mention is made of 3 coleretea 
Pizamea do Jazeran, i.e., three peaane collars of the 
kind of mail called jazerant. Grose, Milit. Hist, ii. 
246, N. , 

L. B. piaanum occurs in the letters of Edw. III. 
of England, A. 1343. ap. Rymer. Food. Tom. 6, p. 
384. Cum triginta paribus platarum, basinottorum 
Piaanorum cumeoinim adventadibus pretii SOlibrarum. 

Du Cabge thinks that the word is probably corr., 
unless it a proper name. And indeed, as it is here 
applied to the bassinet or hood-piece, it might seem to 
remr to some armour then in great estimation made at 
Pisa in Italy ; as a broadsword of a particular kind 
has in latter times been called a Ferrara, as being 
made by an Italian of that name. But there is scarcely 
room for this supposition. E’er the term appears else- 
where in another form. 

Quoddam magnum colerum, vocatum Puaan, de 
operationibtts coronarum et bestiarm, vocatanim 
Antelopes, confectum, et de albo iuamelatum, bes- 
tiis illis super terragio viridi positis, &o. Charta 
Hen. V. Reg. Angl. Rymer, Tom. ix., p. 406. V. 
Du Cange, vo. Colerum. 

He oxpl. L.'B. puaa, as the same with picta, painted ; 
Which iaea might correspond to the dl^cription here 
given. 
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PESS, s, Easter. 

He curst me for my teind ; 

And haldis me yit undir the same process, 

That gart me want my sacrament at Peas. 

Lyndsayy S. P. P., il 66. 

V. Pays. 

PESSi 77ie pess, covering for the thigh, 
Wallace, viii. 265. V. The. 

PESS, s. Pease. 

** Patric Hume of Pollurt had & has in Mersingtou^ • 
— vj bolle her sawin, & iiij bolle sawin/’Ac. ' 

Dom. Cone., A. 1479, p. 46. 

PESSE pie. Apparently a pie baked^^ff 
Easter. 

— ^Wi’ his neb boonermost, 

An* his duup downerniost, 

An* his hype hinderniost, 

Like a Peaaiepte. 

Jaeohite lieUcSy i. 26. 

This seems to be one of the many disguised forms 
which the old word Poach has assumed. V. Pays, 
Pas, &c. 

PESSMENTS, a. pL V. Pasments. 

To PET, Pettlb, V. a. 1. To fondle, to in- 
dulge, to treat as a peU St 

“ The tenth command*— requireth such a puritie into 
the heart of man, that it will not onclio haue it to be 
cleane of grosse euill thoghts fedde and j)€ited with 
yeelding and consent, but also it requireth th|kt it be 
free of the least impression of anie euill thought.*’ Z*. 
Boyd’s Last !l^ttei^ p. 324. 

Sae roos’d by ane of well-keml mettle, 

Nae sma’ did my ambition pettUy 
My canker’d critics it will nettle. 

Ramsay's PomnSy ii. 329. 

As paly E. denotes **a lamb taken into the house, 
and brought up by hand,” and S. more generally, any 
creature that is fondled and much indulged ; it is not 
improbable that it is from Teut. pete, a little god- 
daughter, also a god-mother ; attachments of this 
kind being often very strong, and productive of great 
indulgence. 

** PettUy to fondle, dandle, or flatter;*' Gl. Picken. 

2. To feed delicately, to pamper, S. 

[This word is of Celtic orimu ; Irish peaty Gael. 
peatOy a pet or tame animal. V. 8keat’aEtyni. Diet.] 

Pet, 8. A term applied to a g^od day when 
the weather is generally bad. It is com- 
monly said, ‘^I fear this day will be a pet^^ 
Ben^. Pet-day^ Gall. 

** Pett-daySy good days among foul weather Gall. 
Encyol, 

This is evidently a <^iit use of the E. word, as refer- 
ring to the partial and exolusive kindness shewn to a 
favourite. 

To Pe 5T, V. n. To take offence, to be in bad 
humour at any thing, to bo in a pet, 

** As we were to aoe, several gentlemen inclined to 
have gone with us ; out the Erie petting at it, forbare 
and stayed there.” Sir P. Hume’s Narrative, p. 42. 

Johns, says of the «. P This word is of doubtful ori- 
gin ; from dea^y Fr. ; or impetusy lAt. ; perhaps it 
may be derived some way from petity as it implies only 
a little fume or fret.” Serenius, with far more reason, 


refers to Su.-G. pytt, interj. indignantis et oontemnen- 

tis. V 

['*The simplest and most probable derivation is 
from a spoilt child ; hence pettishy capricious; ^ 
take the pet, to act like a spoilt child.” Skeat’s Etym. 
Diet.] . / 

PETAGOG, a. Pedagogue, tutor. 

** That Archibald Dowglas, Ac., is restand awand to 
maistir Johnne Dowglas, sumtyme petagog to the said 
^^AjSchtbald the sowme of foure hundi^h markis money, 
m^rtane furnesing maid be the said Mr. Jobine to 
Bim in the nairtis of France of ane lang tyme past.” 
AW Ja. VL, 1681. Ed. 1814, p. 234. 

UljAYTH, a. V. Paitolatth. 

Peet, a, A peat, S. V. Peat.] 

Pete-Pot, a. A hole out of which peats 
have been dug, S. 

A gredy carle swne eftyr wes 
Byrnand in swylk ^dynes. 

That his plwyriiys hym-seli stall, 

A byd thame in a pete-pot all. 

Wyntown, viii. 24, 46. 

Pot is from Teut. put, lacus, locus palustris ; or, os 
the same with E. pit, from Teut. put, putte, piiteus, 
lacuna, L.B. pntt-a. Du Cange indeed derives L. B. 
jyet-Oy a peat, from Teut. pet, vel, put, lacus. fto. Sw. 
paat-a, pron. poUa, fodere. 

[PETiJ, PiTE, 8, Pity, BarbouFi in. 523, 
u481.] - 

PETER’S PLEUGH. “The constellation 
Ursa Major;” Gall. Encycl,; undoubtedly 
denominated in honour of Peter the Apostle. 
V. Pleuch. 

PETER’S STAFF (St.), Orion’s Sword, a 
constellation. 

“OnW« award they name >9^ Peter*8 s^,”Rud(l. 
vo. Elwand. 


PETH, 8, A steep and narrow way, a foot- 
path on an acclivity, S. 

Bot betwix thaim and thair wass 
A craggy bra, strekyt weill lang. 

And a ^et peih wp for to* gang; 

Ba/Smt, xviii 866, MS. 

Edit. 1620, 

Himself ascendis the hie band of the hill. 

By wentis strate, and passage scharp idla wil, 
Schapis in our ciet4 for to ciun preiulye. 

Tharfor ane prattik of weie deuyra wyl I, 

And ly at wate in quyet enbnschment, 

At athir hede or secret went. 

Ikmg, Virgil, ^ »• 


A learned friend remarks that this is inaccumtely 
defined ; as a peth.ia a road up a stsep but is not 
necessarily to be understood to be axikimw oi^ foot-path. 
On the contrary, that the moat oi petka are on public 
roads ; as Kirkliaton pHh, on the highway between 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow ; Po^-hea^ neat Kifkaidy, 
on the road from Kinghom to CupStr^fs^^^A _ 
Patten,' in his account of Somei^t's Ek]Mici<i^» 
an etymon of the mmt Itavaok to 
peas Bridgey l^rwicks., which 1 not observed 
elsev^here. ' i 

We marched an viii mile 
called TAePea<i^.>-So Btepe be 
syde and depe to the hbttos^ 
downe shalM in daunget of # thf 
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vn «iir^ of puil^g £payne : for remedie whereof, 
tM trwitdlera that way naue ysed to pas not by 
going^tootly, hut hy paths A foot ways leading slope* 
wSot ci the nUmher of which paths, they call it (som- 
i^hat nicely in dede) The PeaChs,** Dalyell’s Frag* 
' niAntS), p. 

It may be viewed as a oonfirmation of this etymon, 
that the mod. name of the parish, in which this ravine 
liee, if Oochhum*s-Path, as it was anciently called 
OolMuUl^S'^Path. V. Statist. Aco., xiii. 221. 

T^ seema merely an oblique sense of A.-S. peisthf 
semitm oallisy Teat, pad, Germ, p/ad, which Waohter 
dedupee from psM-m, p^bus calcare, a term, he'aays, 
of the highest antiquity. 

PaTHLUSte, ad!u. By a steep declivity. V. 
Pathlins. 


PETHEB) s. A pedlar, Roxb. 

Thy post shall be to guard the door. 

An bark s,\,ptthtTs, boys, an’ whips ; 

Of cats an’ hens to clear the floor. 

An* bite the flaes that vex thy hij^. 

. Sogg's Mountain Bard, p. 188. 

** Ye needna treat a pether after he bans he’s fow,” 
Prov. ; more commonly, ** Ye needna bid a chapman 
cheese after he bans.” This is merely the old term 
Psddir^ Pedder, (q. v.) as vulgarly pronounced. 


PETIT TOES, t. pi. The feet of pigs, 
Teviotd. 


PerlAaMfrom 0. Pr. petUose, ‘‘the garbage of fowlo,” 
Gotgr. £te expl. lapHile oye, “the gibblets, Ac. also, 
the belly, ana inwards or intralls, of other edible 
creatures from petit, little, and oye, a goose. 

PET^LOLL, 8. A favourite, a darling, 
Roxb. ; from pet^ id. and perhaps Belg. 
loll-^riy Su.-G. lulUuy canere. 


PETMOW, 8. Dross of peats. V, Peat- 
MOW. 


[PETRIE-BALL, 8. A kind of ball used by 
shoemakers, Banffs.] 

PETT, Pettit, 8. The skin of a sheep 
without the wool, Roxb.; evidently the same 
with Pelt, id., A. Bor. Grose. Teut. and 
Sn.*Q%pel8f pellis. 


PETTAIL, PxTALL, 8. The rabble attend- 
ing m army. 


Off fbchtand men I trow thai war 
zxx thowsand, and sum dele mar ; 

For owtyn cariage, and peitaiU, 

That yemyt hamayis, and wittaill. 

Barbour, xi. 238, MS. 


SyUe all the smale folk, and pitaU, 

He j^dwith hameyss. and with wittaill 
Ih tul the park, wefll fer him fra. 

ver. 420, MS. ; spittal, Edit. Piuk. ; 
changed to pwraiU, Edit. 1620. 
Thil*fii nndo^btiedly the some with pedaile, 0. E. 





R. Brunne, p. 124. 



and wounded sore 
, ^ tr^wly tolde ; 

thammekill more. 

MinoVs Poems, p. 28. 


Fr. pitaud, a clown. Pifauc, by corr. for pHaux, 
the peasants who were embodied for ^ing to war. 
Pielaille, infanterio, mihce a pied. Gb Rom. Rose. 
They wore otherwise called Bklaiix ; all, according to 
Menage, from pkd, the foot. 

PETTE QUxVRTEll. “ Ano pHt4 quarter 
of salt.” Abord. Reg., A. 15 U, V. 17. 

Apparently a measure introduced from France, q. 
“a small quarter,” referring perhaps to twenty-five, 
instead of twenty-eight, whicli is the fourth of “the 
lang hunder weeht. ” 

PETTICOAT TAILS. The name given to 
a species of cake baked with butter, used 
as tea-bread, S. 

“Never had there been — such making of carcakes 
and sweet scones, Selkirk bannocks, cookies, and pet- 
• ticoat-tails, delicacies little known to the present 
generation.” Rriile of Lammormoor, ii. 285. 

“ For Petticoat tails, take the same proportion of 
butter as for Short Bread, ” &o. Collection of Receipts, 
p. 3. 

The general idea is, that this kind of cake is deno- 
minated from its resemblance to a section of a petticoat. 
For a circular cake, when a smaller circle has boon 
taken out of the middle, is divided into eight quarters. 
But a literary friend has suggested that the term has 
probably a Fr. origin, q. petit yasteau, a little cake. 

The old form ot this word i.s pftit gastcl. There is 
another siimlar term, PetiUcoti, which is the name of 
a kind ot biscuit or cake, baked for the purpose of 
being oaten with wine. It is shaped somewhat in a 
triangular form ; and it has been supposed that it re- 
ceives the name, from the thin or smxli side being 
dipped in the wiiie. 

[PETTIUOTE, Pkty-cot, 8. A short 
sleeveless tunic w^orn by men ; also, a child’s 
garment. Acets. L. H. Treas., i. 26, 40, 
Dickson.] 

PETTIE-PAN, 8. A white-iron mould for 
pastry, Roxb,; probably from Fr.pefeV, little. 

PETTIE-POINT, 8. A particular sort of 
sewing stitch, Roxb. 


To PETTLE. V. Pet, p. 

PETTLE, 8. A plouglistaff. V. Pattle. 
PETTLES, 8. pL The feet, Ayrs. 

Through glaury holes an’ dylws iiae mair 
aYc 11 ward m\ pettles frac the lair. 

Picktn's Poems, 1788, p. 38. 


A dimin. from Teut. pattle, planta pedis, Fr. pied, 
a foot, or from pktfai/le, footing ; petel-er, to trample. 

[PETUiyLY, adv. An errat. for wonder 
wondrously. 


Bot, ciulien men oucht nt liking ar, 
To tell off paynys pnshit hy, 

Plesys to Xiery 0 ^ pttuisly. 




III Herd’s and in Anderson’s it is wonderly.] 


[PETWISLY, adv. Pit»ously, sadly, Bar- 
bour, ii. 553.] 

PETYRME.S, Petekmas, 1. “ Day of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 2'Jtli June;” D. 


Maephers. 

“/'e^crnwinixtoumiB.” AberJ. Beg., A. 1548, V. 20. 
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2. A squabble ; properly at a feist or enter- 
tainment; Strathmore. 

Hilt term evidently refers to the broils which fre- 
quently 66onr at fairs. As these were anciently held 
at the times of the festivals, they still in most instances 
re^nyihe names of the Popish Saints, as St James* 
BoswelVs Fair, Jndersmaa Market, &o. Thus 
POermas properly denotes the Mass consecrated to the 
i^stle Peter, or celebrated on the day which bears 
his name. 

4 

PEUAGE, Peuis, Peuische, adj. “P€i^yi^j|| 
or rather, base, malicious, coward 
word peevish among the vulgar of S. fe i 
for niggardly, covetous, in the N. of Eng-'" 
land for witty, subtile, Ray.” Rudd. 

For thou sail neuer leis, schortlie I ‘the say, ^ 

Be niy wappin nor this rycht hand of myne, 

Sic ane peuische and catiue saul as thine. 

Doug. Virgil, 877, 20. 

This ilk Aruns was ful reddy thare, — 

Liirkand at wate, and spyand round about 
Now his to cum, now t^t onset but dout, 

At euery part this pe/oess man of were. 

IUd.ZntiO. 

Here it evidently means dastardly. Stevens e^l. 
peevish, silly, as used by Shakspeare in Cymbelinc. 
The origin is quite uncertain. « 


To PEUTHER, Puther, a. and n. To 
canvass, to go about in a bustling and 
assiduous manner in order to procure Votes; 
used in regard to elections ; as^ “ TKie twa 
candidates were baith busy peutherinff yes- 
terday at Aberdeen.” ^*He \jm peuthered 
(^ueensferry and Inverkeithi^, aud, ^ey 
he will begin to peuther mirling next 
Peuterj Ayrs. ; PoutheTf Boxb. 

has been conjectured that this may be the same 
I .as E. to pother. But it rather seems allied to 
amtare ; fodicare^ Sewel explains it, 
^ w$thriist one’s nn^r into a little hole j or to search 
with h surgeon’s probe.” 

Peuthering, Pbutbring, a. The act of 
canvassing, S. 

''The general election in 1812 was a source of 
trouble and uneasiness to me. — The peuteHng went on, 
and I took no part.” The Provost, p. SOI, S02. 

PEUTHERER, Peudilar, a* A pewterer, 
or one who works in pewter, S. 

— “Armourars, peudrars,** &o. — "Armorers, pen- 
therers,** &o. Blue Blanket, p. 11. IS. 


Peuagely, adv. Carelessly, in a slovenly 
manner. 

His smottrii habit ouer his schulderis lidder, 

Hang peuagely knit with ane knot togidder. 

Dovy. Virgil, 173, 48. 


PEUDENETE, Pxjdinbte, Prob., a kind 
of fur. 

"Item, ane gown of blak velvott, with ane braid 
pasmontt of cold and silvi'r, lynit with peudenete, and 
gamist with Duttohis of gold.” Inventories, A. 1542, 
p. 77. 

**IteQi, ane of tweldore lynit with qnhyt taffate and 
harit with peudenite, with bodeis and slevis of the 
samyne.” Ibid., p. 100. Pudin^te, p. 32. 

The first syllable is most probably .from Fr. peau, a 
skin, as denoting some species of fur. 


PEUGH, interj. Expressive of contempt, 
S. A. Pt^h, E. 

** Difficulty in mai^ng a maid with light blue eyes 
—and that maid an Engfish one to? Peugk / Good- 
bye my lady.” Perils of Man, iii. 362. # 

To PEUGHLE (gutt.), v. n# To attempt 
an^y thing in a feeble manner, to do any 
thing inefficiently. This is one of the 
many verbs gener^ly conjoined with others, 
for qualifying their meaning; as, one is 
said to peughie and hoast^ when one coughs 
in a stifled manner, Ettr. For. 

Tcut. peogh-en, niti, conare, adlaborare. 

Peughlb, s. a sfifled cough, ibid. 

PEUGHT, adj. Asthmatic, having great 
difficulty in breathing, Ayrs. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. pick-a, to pant, and our 
Peck, 


PEW, s. *‘An imitative word, expressing 
. the plaintive cry of birds.” 

Birdis with mony pieteouspew, 

Effeirtlie in the air they flew. 

Lyndsay*8 WarMs, 1692, p. id, V. the v. 


To Play Pew, with the negative particle. 

1. As denoting a great degree of ina- 
bility, &c. 

He canna play pew, is a phrase still used to denote a 

r iat degree of inability, or incapacity for any business, 
; also, He ne*er play'd pew, he did not make the 
slightest exertion. 

Wi’ that he never ms&t play'd pew, 

But with a rair, 

Away his wretched spirit flew. 

It maksnae where. 

Hamsa'ifs Poems, i 811. 

'"You lost then your place as trumpeter,' said 
Ravenswood. ' Lost it ; to be sure I lost it,' replied 
the sexton, ' for I couldna have plaid pew upon a dry 
humlock.’ ” Bride of Lanunermoor, ii. 2i6* ; 


2. Not even to make a remote approximation 
in point of resemblance, 8. 

"Oh, Doctor,— the genie of Aladdin’S lamp could 
not vlay pew to you. ” Sir. A. Wylie, ii. 134. ^ 

The phrase, as thus used, would seem to be bon^wcd 
from the peeping and feeble sound emitted by a chick 
or very small bird. 

3. It is also used in a different fortxi!* linever 


played pew on him^ it made xio i|iipre88mn*on 
him whatever. . ^ 


^ This . 

aspirare, expl. by Dan. oomfe . 
Haldorson ; q. *'it had no more 
breath of air.*^ I am assure^ 

He never played pew agairii UtemUy 
drew another breath. 
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To PitWV Pbxj, 0 . n. * 1. To emit a moarnful 
etnutdl A term applied to birds. 

W* sail gar chekinnis cheipi and gasliogis p^, 

l/yndsay's Warkis^ p. 208. 

4 >hdkyn 8 began to pen, quhen the gled quhis- 

Oomph S., p. 60. 

2. lti> sometimes used as equivalent to peep, 
or mutter. 

I kaj not pets, my panis bin sa fell. 

LynMay*$ IVarkis, 1C92, p» 210. 

The T. pew might seem allied to Fr. piaUl-er, **to 
obeepe, or ory like a diicke ; Cotgr. 

To PEWIL, Pewl, Peughlb on, v, n. Use^ 
to denote the falling of snow in small patr- 
tides, without continuation, during a severe 
frost, Teviotdale. 

This may be merely an arbitrary use of the E« to 
puU, especially as applied to one who eats apparently 
without appetite, fiat perhaps we may trace it to 
Su.-O, Isl. pvl-a, laborare, pul, molestia ; q. to come 
on with dimcnlty. 

[To PBWRL, 0 . n. To fret, to whine, Shetl.] 
PEWTENE,' s. A whore, a trull. 

Fals peuftene hes scho pla 3 dt that sport» 

Hes echo me handlit in this sort ? 

Fhilotus, S. P, R., iiL 32. 

“V^hore, Fr. Gl. Sibb. Isl. paia, scor- 

tum, meretrix. This is evidently the origin qf the 
Fr. iford, as well as of Hisp. j^ta, id. For it appears 
in III. with a number of aerivativea; putuoorinn, 
sputltiSi puiuson, films spurius : jmtnahus, meretricum 
cella$ putnamadr, scortator, aamter; Verel. Ind. 


[To PEY, V. a. To beat, drub, chastise, S. 
V. Pay, n.] 

[Pbyin, Peyan, 8, A beating, chastisement, 
S.; synon. 

[To PEY, V 4 n. To work, to walk, or to ajt 
with energy, followed W the preps, up, on, 
or in ; synon. peg, Banff s. Fr. pager 


[PEYAILAOK, s. The membranous cover- 
ing of the roe of a fish ; the roe entire, 
Shetl] 

PEYAY, interj. “ The call milk-maids make 
for calves to come to their mothers Gall. 


Vbis seems allied to Ptu, q. v. 

To PEYNE, V , a. To forge. V . Pene. 

To yEYR, V. a . To impair. V. Pare. 

PEtSlE-WmN, I. The E. Greenstone ; 
Sw. groenaten, Germ, grunatein, Ang.; called 
in the neighbourhood of Edin- 



^t^]»oeiv«4 its name from the resemblance of the 
H to Ang. pron. peysc. 

«. Any small tool used 

pMBim, • p«rtle, from pi$tmi, 
» to pound, lurely »pelt jniere,] 

* 


PEYSTER,*. A miser who feeds voracious- 
ly, West of S., Fr. paiaUre, to feed. 

PEYVEE, 8. “ Nonsensical bustle, a cere- 

monious fluster ; ” Gall. Euc. V. Pa VIE. 

PEYZART, Peysaut, adj, Parsimonioixs, 
niggardly, Roxb. V. Peyster. 

Peyzart, Peysert, 8. A niggard, a miser, 
ibid. 

‘[To PHAIRG, V. a. To rub, to work, to 
drive on work with vigour; to boat se verel n . 
Baiiffs. • 

This is evidently the local pron. of ferhe^ to proceed, 
hasten, push on. 

The foie that ho ferkkes on. 

One?) K/ii(/ht, 1 . 173 
The Kyng ferkes fratho on a fnin* stedo. 

Morie Aiii/iurif Mii. Luiufln, fol. 79.] 

[PIIAIRG, 8, A rubbing, a vigorous pusli, 
energetic working ; a beating, ibid.] 

[Phairgan, Piiairgin, a. The part. ])r. <»! 
phairg, used as a «.] 

PHAN E KILL, a. [A little flag or vanc*.J 

“ The halves chaigit him to pay Andro Buk mJ sh 
Scottis for the ford part of vj onus of tapheit, quhilk 
wes maid ane phanekill of, for the whilk ho drew hym 
souerty [became surety].” Aberd. Reg,, A. 1638, V. 
16. 

Perhaps a flag ; L. B. penuncell-us, penicell-ua, Fi 
pennojictau, piynonciel, a little flag ; Taut, vaenken, id 

PIIARIS, s. Pharaoh’s. 

For your abuse may bee ane brother, 

To rhaiis als hko in similitude. 

Sj^ec. Godly Sanys, p. 12. 

Not for Phanaees, as Lord Hades supposes, but 
Pharaoh's, in the gen., os the strain of the passaLje 
shews. 

PHEERING, Pheekan, «. 1. The act ol 
turning, Banffs. 

* When the ridge is at first broke up, there ouglit to 
be a small interstice left between the two furrows, to 
facilitate the next/^Aeeriwy.” Surv. Banffs. App., p. 4. 
This seems merely a provincialism for veerifnj, 

[2. Tlie furrow or furrows drawn to mark off 
tbe breadth of the ridges in ploughing, ibid.] 

PIIESES, a. pL Traces or breeching ol 
ordnance. 

“Item, fourtie pair of horss thetis givrnesit with 
hemp. Item, tua pair of uther phesea for mounting of 
artauy^nO' ’* Inventories, A. 1666, p. 160. 

This seems to be from Fr. fesaea, the breech, n. the 
breeching used for artillery, or the traces, this being 
the meaning of thetis, with which this term is obviou8l> 
used as synonymous. 

PHILIBEG. V. Filibeg. 

PHINGAR, «. A hanger. “ Ane bag, ane 
belt, & ane phingar:’ Aberd. Reg., A. 
1538, V. 16. 

A proTinoialisin, even in writing, for S. whinyer. 

N3 
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PHINGRIM, «. Tlie same with Fingrom. 

V. Fingebin. 

** Phingrim, being a sort of plaiding, ilk hundred ells 
-three ounces. Acts Cha. II., Ed. 1814, VII. 253. 

PIHNOOj s. A species of trout. 

are taken here FFort William] in great 
numbers, 1500 having been taken at a draught. They 
oome in August, and disappear in November. They 
are about a foot long, their colour grey, spotted with 
black, their flesh red; rise eagerly to a fly. Xhcj , 
fishermen suppose them to be the young of what th^^ 
call a great Trout, weighing 30 lb., whi3i I supMM^C^ 
the Grey.** Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, p. 

Finnack. ^ t ’4 

PIIIOLL, #. ‘'A cupola,” Rudd. V. 

Pyell. 

PHISES GAMMIS. Cords for tlie biteeeh- 
ing. V. Pheses. 

“ Thre pair oiphUee gammia. Ane uther pair want- 
ing hir blok.” Inventories, A. 1678, p. 265. 

OammiSi especially as connected with a hlochf seems 
to be tho Fr. term gamhe^ in pi. gamhea, denoting small 
ropes used for heaving things aloft. Phiaea is cei^inly 
the same with PImea ; q. Jeaea-gambea^ the cords joined 
to the breeching of ordnance. 

PIIITONES, A woman* who pretends to 
foretell future events, a Pythoness, a witch. 

This name is given to the witch of Endor both by 
Barbour and Douglas. 

—As quhylum did the Phito7ieSj 

That quhen Saul abaysyt wes » 

Off the Pdyaiynya myent, 

Raysyt, throw hyr mekill sljcht 
Samuelis spyrite als tite, 

Or in his stM the iwill spyrite. 

Barhouff iv. 763, MS. 

The sprete of Samuell, I gos, 

Rasit to Kinge Saul was by the Phitoncs. 

Doug. Virgil^ l>ef, 6, 51. 

Phitonease^ a witch, Chaucer. 

Phclaniaaa is used for a witch by R. Semple, 

For Phetaniaaa hes be send, 

With sorcerie and incantationes 
Reising the devill with invocationei. 

Ijcgend lip. St. Androia^ Poenis Sixteenth Cent.t p. 318. 

Lat. PytJionisaa, Gr. wvO(avur<ra. Hence, as Rudd, 
has observed, the woman mentioned Acts xvi. 16. is 
said to have had vvtvfM TvSiavoa, a spirit Python. 
The name irvBtav was given to a daemon, by whose 
afflatus predictions were supposed to be uttered ; and 
this from Pytho, the city of Delphos, where the oracle 
of Apollo was. He was designed the Pythian Apollo, 
from the fable of his having killed the serpent Python. 
The name of this serpent has been derived from vveta, 
putrefaction, from the idea of its being generated from 
putridity. Bochart, however, asserts that Apollo 
PytUm^ the son of Jupiter, was no other than Phut, tho 
son of Hamt worshipped as Jupiter HamToon. Geo- 
gr^h. $ao., L. 1, o. 2. ^ 

l^is term has been introduced into various languages, 
evidently from the Gr. Thus Isi. Fitung-r and FUvna- 
andi, signify Phyton, Python. The latter literally is, 
Pythonis anima* * 

PHIZ, 8, Expl. ‘‘image,” in reference to the 
Palladium. 

Can Ajax count his sculls wi' me ? 

Fan I brought Priam’s sin, 

And Pallas^ phiz, out thro’ my faes ; 

He needs na^ mak sic dm. 

Poeins in the Buchan Dialed ^ p. 33. 


This is merely a peculiai* sense of the abbreviated 
term as used in E. 


To PHRAISE, Phrase, Fbaise, Frase, t?. 
a. and n. 1. To talk much about, ' to talk of 
with some degree of boasting. 

** And for that present tumult, that the ohildten of 
this world yratss, anent the planting of your town with 
a pastor, Mlieve and stay upon G^ and the Lord 
shill either let you see what you long to see, or then 

" 'jfhml your joy more abundantly another way, Euther- 
ford^e Lett., P. ii. ep. 8. 

us^ coaxing or wheedling language; S. 

tn vain CofDveener Tamson rais’d 

And wav’d his hand, like ane ha’f craz’d ; 

In vain his heralds neeoh’d and phraald, 

Maym'a SiU«r (?m», p. 74. 

Were it not that the E. a. is used in a similar sense, 
one might suppose that this were allied toMoes.-G. 
frak-any to tempt. V. the a. 

[Phrase, Fraise, «. 1. A to-do, an exaggera- 
tion, S.] 

Some little ane might excuse 

But ha’f of you 1 maun refuse. 

B. GallouMy^a Poemt p. 156. 

[2. Coaxing, wheedling, flattery, S.] 

He may indeed for ten or fifteen days 

Mak meikle o’ ye. with an unco/mtM, 

And daut ye baitli afore fowk and your lanv. 

Rain3ay*a 'Poema^ ii. 78. 

« 

To Mak a Phraisb. 1, To protend' mat 
regard, concern or sympathy, S. When 
used in this sense, it conveys the idea of a 
suspicion of the person's sincerity. 

**To make a phrase about one; to make a groat 
work about one.” Sir J. Sinclair’s Obierv., p. 21. 

Monkbarns, when ye laid his head in the grave,— 
yc saw tho mouls laid on an honest lad that likeit you 
weel, though he Ttuule little phrase about it.” Auti- 
^quary, iii. 95. 

2. To pretend to do a thing, to exhibit an 
appearance without real design, S. 

*'The Treasurer, and some of the Lords came, and 
made a phrase to sot down the Session in the palace of 
Linlithgow.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 26. 


3. 


To use many words about a thing, as ex- 
pressive of reluctance, when ont is really 
inclined, or perhaps desirous, to do what is 
proposed, S. 


A-well, an’t like your honour, Colin say^ 

Gin that’s the gate, we needna mak greafpAnue, 
The credit's ours, and we may bless the day, 

That ever keest her in your honour’s way. 

Roatfa SdenoHi p. HO* 


4. To talk more of a matter than it deserves, S. 


I sometimes thought that he mada o’er great 
About fine poems, histories, and plays. * 

RamwyV Poems, iiW 

[5. To flatter, to wheedle ; as, “ Ye cw 
a fine fraite when ye want ony thioj^” S- 
* V. under s. 2 of the *. abdve,] * 

6. To mak a phrate about ttlf. To 
make much ado about a slight aiwOBt, to 
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pi^teiid to suffer inore than one does in 
r^tyiS. 

Phbasbb. Fiiaseb, s. 1. One 
wllose notions are not so powerful as his 
word^ a sort of braggadocio. 

we both doe and dare do to the 
our when vou, if you continue in this 
PbanMUCslt hoaating, will proue but a phantaeticall 
jp/treww.^ Bp. Galloway’s Dikaiologie, p. 75.* : 

2. It is now used to signify a wheedling per- 
son^' S'. 

[P^isnr, Phbasin, Fraisin, adj. Oiveti 
to whe^liag or flatte^ ; as, “He’s an auld 
/raietn body,” Clydes.] 

PhrAISIK, Phraizin’, t. The act of cajol- 
ing, S. 

—The fav’rites of the Nine 
Are aye right gude o’ phraizin*. 

PickerCa Poema^ 1788, p. 74. 

PHRENESIE, 8. Frenzy, Aberd. 


[To PIAAG, r. n. To work hard, to toil 
incessantly, ShetL] 


PIBROCH, s. A Highland air, suited to 
the particular passion which the musician 
would either excite or assuage; generally 
apjpli^ to those airs that are played on the 
bagpipe, before the Highlanders, when 
they go out to battle. 

Thou only saw’st their tartans wave, 

. As down Benvoirlich’s side they wound, 

T- Heard’st but the pibroch^ answering bravo 
many a target clanking round. 

Minatrday Border^ ii. 416. 

Pibroch — a piece of martial music adapted to the 
Highland bagpipe.” N. Ibid. 

Gael, piobaireachd, **the pipe music,- a march tune, 
pipings ^*^Shaw. Picb,,aL pipe. 


[PIGHER, Picker, s. 1. A flurry, a bustl- 
ing blit feckless manner ; a bother, j)er- 
plexity, West of S., Banffs. V. Pickle, 
aiid Picker. 


2, A person who is always in a bustle, or 
bother, or perplexity ; one who has no plan 
or method in nis work, ibid. 

JEa (gutt.) ; in West of S. picker, 

abd paejEer are perhaps more generally used than 

[T^ PiCHPSb^ Pto V. n. To work in a 

in one^s work, ibid. Part. pr. 
' ^ are used also as and 

1. Pitch- 


iflstofall,. 
outs of the hallo, 




Into a pavilon of pall, 

That prodly wa.<» pight. 

Sir Oawaii and Sir Gal.y ii. 8 . 

It is common in this sense in O. E, 

“ Than in all hast came Uthor with a great boost, 
and layde a syege about the castell of Terrabyll an<l 
there hee pyght many pauilyons.” Hist. K. Arthur, 
B. i. c. 1. 

2. In the same sense, it seems to be metapli. 
transferred to a person. 

Thocht subtill Sarclanapuliis, 

A prince were picht to rule and roigne, 

Yet, were his factes so leclieroua, 

That euerie man might se them plaine. 

Poems Sixte-enih Cmtury^ p. 203. 

Expl. “strong,” Gl. It certainly denotes establisli- 
ment in empire. 

“He is w’ell set, well pyght, II est bien entassc. 
The felowe is well sotte or well pyght^ it shulde seme 
that he is able to beare a great burthen.” Palsgr., B. 
iii. F. 359, b. 

3. Studded with gold, silver, or precious stones. 

byke as an gom wyth his brycht hew schinyng, 
I)ei>arti8 the gold set amydwart the ryng, 

^Or in the crownell or riche hingare. 

Doug. ViryU, 818, 24. 

Tyrwhitt mentions O. E, pike as signifying to pi toll. 
Skinner derives the latter from Ital. applcciar^ castra 
metari. Itis most probablethat the general origin is Lat. 
Jtg-erc, to fix. For the Ital. i». seems merely a corr. of 
the compound afigere. V. PioiiT. 


PICHT, 8. Pith, force ; pi. pichtis. 

The felloun thrang, quheu horss and men romowyt, 

Wp drayff the dust nuhar thai tholr pirhiis prowyt. 

Wallace, x. 288, MS. 

Bcig. put, A.-S. pitha, id, 

PICHT, 8, A person who is very diminutive 
and deformed, Aberd. 

1 know not if this can have any relation to the name 
PichtH or Pechta, whom the vulgar view as a race of 
pigmies. 

[To PicuT, V. 71 . To work in a weak, feck- 
less manner; part. pr. pichterin, used also 
as a s. and as an ad/., Banffs.] 


PICK, 8. Pitch, S. V. PiK. 

[To Pick, v. a. To daub or cover witli pitcJi, 
S.] 

Pick-black, adj. Black as pitch, S. B. 

But grim an’ ghastly An* hick black, wi’ fright, 

A’ things appear’d upo’‘tne dead of night. 

Jios8*8 Helenore, First. Ed., p. 68. 

PU-imrk, Ed. Second. V. Pik-miek. 


Pickie-Fikger’D, ai^‘. Inclined to steal ; ap- 
plied to one to whose fingers the property 
of his neighbour is apt to adhere, South of 
S.; synon. Tarry-fingered. 

PICK, PiK, e. “ A pick-axe,” pi. pikkia, S. 
Gl. Antiq. 

To Pick, v. a. 1. [To indent, to hew, to 
dress ; aa, “TofjicAamill-stane,” to indent 
or dress it for grinding, S.] 
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** I can see as far in a Mill-stane, as he that picked 
it,” 8. Fro>r. ** 1 understand very well how things 
go, and what yon aim at.” Kelly, p. 215. V. Pik, u. 

[2. To pkk one^B fingers. To harass, annoy, 
punish} as, ‘‘1*11 picA his fingers to him for 
;t|hat Clydes., Banffs.] 

Prpkrfi-MAN, s. The name formerly mven 
to a miller’s servant, from his work of keep- 
ing the mill in order, [ovpickinq the stones j, , 

. s;=B. V.PiK,«. ^ ,,:M 

nCK, A spade, at cards, Aberd. V.,]|rJ 

PICK, s. Used for E. pike. 

**The streets thro’ which his royal highness should 
pass were set with certain ensigns and burghers both 
of shot and pkl*.” Pitscottie, Duod. Ed., p. 362. 

To PICK, V. a. To throw, to pitch at a 

mark ; to pick stanes, to throw stones at any 

object, S. 13. 

Either from the same source with E. pitehf or allied 
to iSu.'U. piek-a, minutis ictibus tundere. 

PICK, s. The best, the choice, S. 

Either from E. pick, to cull, op Belg. puyk, choice, 
excellent. 

[PICK, 8. 1# A small quantity; liter, as much 
as a bird can take in its bill ; as, “ He can 
tak but a pick o* meat,” Clydes. 

2. A quantity, a supply; also, a meal; as, 

He taks a guid pick o’ moat now,” ibid. 

3. A peck ; as, ‘‘The hen. jist gied ae pick at 
it, an’ left it,” ibid.; synon. dab.'] 

[Pick and Dab. A vulgar name for potatoes 
and salt, — one of the poorest meals of the 
poorer classes, Clydes.; synon. Potatoes 
AND Point. 

There is a touch of the ludicrous, in this term, which 
is a concise description of the process of partaking of 
tlie meal.] 

[* To Pick, v. n. To partake, to fare; hence, 
to help one’s self, to support one’s self, S.] 

[To Pick ands lane. To be able to look after 
one’s self, to need no one’s assistance, West 
of S., Loth. 

Applied to one who is beoome able to earn his living, 
or to one who has sufficient means Of his own to support 
him.] 

Pickle, PiOKiL, Pdckle, s. 1. A grain of 
corn; also, a sii^le berry," a single seed of 
whatever kind, 8. 

** As breid is maid of moxiy pkkillM of come, A wyne 
is maid of mony berryis, and ane body is maid of mony 
membris, sa the kirk of God is ^adderit to^dder with 
the band of perfit lufe A cheritie A festimt with the 
spreitof God.” Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, Fol. 
141, b. 

*’This venome and poyson of humane bishops, 
degenerating into SatanicaU, hath filled the ecclesias- 
tical and civil histories full of such effects, the smallest 


haire of roote and pickle of seed is thsrefors to be 
fanned away and plucked out of all kirkes^ klngdomes, 
andj)ommon-wealthes.” Ourse of Confprmiti^ p, 40. 

0 gin my love were a pkJde of wheat, , ; 

And ffrowing upon yon lily tee., , . . 

And I mysell a wnny wee biro, ^ ^ 

Awa wi’ that pidde o* wheat I wad fiee. 

MinstrOsy .Bcfdiar, it 828 . 

.**She also gave him *nine picklea of i^aii*tree,’ 
(nine berries of the mountain-asn, I px^uine) ^to wear 
a|^pi his person. * ” Law’s Memor. Frff., 4{, 
jp# ^()0ht but for a dramme of God’s grace J Oh, for 
, thirgreatnease of the pickle of mostarde seeds tiiMof ! ” 
!&yd’s l^t BatteU, p. 103. 

minute particle, as a grain of sand, S. 
the last pickle of sand shall be at the nick 


. ling down in your watoh-glass ye will esteem 
the bloom of this world’s glory like the colours of the 

* rainbow, that no man can put in bis purse and 
treasure.” Rutherford’s Lett., P. 1, ep. 130. 

As one of the Lord’s hirelings, ye must work till 
the shadow of the evening come upon you, and ye shall 
run out your glass even to the last pUshU of sand.” 
Ibid., ep. 6. 

** What if the pickles of dust and ashes of the burnt 
and dissolved body were musicians to sing his praises.”* 
Il)id., ep. 28. 

3. A small quantity, consisting of different 
parts, or particles, conjoined, 8. 

Your doghter wad na say me na ; — 

Say, \mat’ll ye me wi’ her • 

Now, wooer, quo’ he, I ha’e no meikle, 

. • But sic’s I hae ye’s get a mWe.— - 

A kilnfu of corn I'll gi’e to thee, 

Three soums of sheep, twa good milk ky. 

Ritson's S, S^s, i.*199. 
There was an auld wife an’ a wee picHe tow, 

Au’ she wad gae try the spinning o’t. 

Roars Helenore, Song, p. 128. 

The term is never used of liquids, any more than its 
synon. earn. . 

It properly denotes a small quantity of a^ thing 
that reaoily separates into distinct particles, in some 
places pucKle is the pronunoiation. 

“Grumus salis, a pickle of salt.” Wedderbum’s 
Vocab., p. 12. 

4. A few, relatiiig to number; A pickle folk 
a few people, 8. 

Ere Simois’ stream rin up the hill, 

Ida wi’ pears not clad. 

He’ll gar a little pickU Greeks 
Ding a’ the Troians dead. 

Poesns m the JBuehm Dialect, p. 81.' 

I know not the orimn, unless it be Su.-G. pik, spik, 
which seem to have been both to denO^ gr^ 
when it begins to germinate, Lat. or Su.-G. 

jnck, Dan, pik, a prick, a point, q. the small impression 
left by a sharp-pointed instrument. 

Tbis might seem allied to Ital* ' piccolo, (from 
pauculi,) little, small, un piccolo m/meiiro, a few. But 
this corresponds only to the seomidary senses ot the 
term. 

To PiOKLB, V. a. and n. 1. To p«ck at, to pick, 
as a fowl ; hence, to fare, to feed^ *. 


But if ye craw na till the day,; 

I’ll make your bank o’ w, 

And ye sail piekle the red ohMiei, ' 
And drink the reekii:^ mt^ l - 
Rmainsc 
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2. To commit small thefts, * , . 

It occurs in the old S. Pwnr. 
thief, and aye found pIciMtaip/Vfce., 
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proof A man, if h.e is not only habit and repute 

a Init detected in many petty acts of theft. 

ii: dimixititive from Tout, pu^-en, furtim eurripere ; 
wl^ca alfO the B. v. to pick, 
ij a e. n, pkJtU is followed by various preps, thus— 

To Ploi^LB tn. To pickle in anie ain pock 
on one’s own exertions, S. 

In a civilised country ever play^ the 
pU^iesj^ has done — ^but e’en pickU in your a^ pqck^ 
fsmdMTw ^’en ye warning,’^ Rob Roy, ii. SOO. 

na, iar, we stand on our ain bottom— we picJ^ ; 
ih our cdnpoek-neuk** Ibid., p. 267. 

To VlosJM out o\ 1. To Pickle owf 
am poch^neukf to depend on one’s own ex«r* ' 
|ion6| without expecting support from 
others, S. 

2. ib Pickle out o’ ae pockj to have a common 
stock, to share equally; generally applied 
to married life, S. 

The names o' this douce, decent kipple, 

Were Robin Routh and Marion Mickle, 

Wha baith conteutltlie did pickle 
Out 0 * ae pocke. 

J. ScoiVa Poefinat P* 


Avia ciuerei colons Alauda major, rostro rubro. 

Aquas frequentat. Pickerel dicta. Sibb. Scot., p. 22. 

PICKERY, .. V. PiKAiiY.^ 

To PICKET, 17. a. To project a marble or 
taw with a smart stroke against the knuckles 
of the losers in the game, Roxb. ' 

Fr. piqu^eVf or picot-er, to prick or sting. 

Picket, e, 1, A stroke of this description, 

1 ibid. ’[Syn. Nicklee (knuckles), Abd.j 

in In ^|)Z., the punishment inflicted on one 

c Tifbo incurs a forfeiture in the play of tennis: 
he must hold his hand against a wall 
while others strike it with the tennis-ball, 
South of S. 

[PICKIE, 8, A pike-staff, called also a 
huggie-staff^ Shetl. Dan. pikke^ Isl. pikka^ 
to prick,] 

[PIC KIT, adj. Bare, meagre; also niggardly, 
Banffs. pikity Clydes. V . Pike, r.] 

[PICKIT, adjn Daubed ; as, pkkit wi’ dirt, 
Shetl.] 


To P^^OKLB up. To pick up, applied to fowls 
collecting grains or food of any kind. Loth., 
Clydes. 

Radically the same with Tout, pickel-euy hickel m, 
frendM, numdere, which is .probably from pick-eny 
rostro impingere. The phrase seems thus to have been 
borrowea from the act oi birds in picking up grains, in 
company, from the same bag, or spot where they are 
scattered V. Focknook. 


PrOKl4Ain), PiKLAND, part, pr. Picking up. 

Phebos rede foule his enrale creist can stere, 

Oft strekand fhrth his hekkil, crawand clere 
Amyd the wortia, and the rutis gent, 

Pmand hys mete in alayis quhare he went. 

’ . Doug. Virgil, 401, 53. 

To PICK FOAL. To part with a foal before 
the proper time ; a term used in relation 
to mares ; also applied to cows, Tweedd. 

. “ OowB are said to pick-cauve, when they bri^ forth 
befom the proper period.” Gall. Enc. 

' ^ Ifr, pagfcersignifles to ride hard, perhaps it might 
onginalty refer tbliiuxl riding as the cause of abortion. 

[PICKATERNIE, *. The ^ common tern, 
^ Dan. pikkcy Isl. 

and tarreyU kind of sea-weed.] 

PIOKEJI, 4^^ Pungent to the taste, S. 

Er. piquanty id. Pickenie, 

id!^ Bei^ibks; 

jplied to cheese. This pe- 
ls agiee&le to many, is produced 
Mter it has been taken from the 
the oat-meal tub. 

The Dunlin, Tringa aljpina^ 



[PmciT-LiNGAL, 8, A shoemaker’s waxed 
thread, ibid.] 

[PICKLE, PicKiL, 8. A small quantity, a 
single grain, a small number, S. V. under 
Pick.] 

[To PICKLE, r. a, and n. V. under Pick.] 

PICK-MAW, s. A bird of the gull kind. 

** Pick-maw, a small sea-gull;” 01. Antiq. V. Pyk* 

MAW. 

PICKS, ^r. pL^ The suit of cards called 
spades, Mcariis, Aberd. ; also used in sing, 
for one of this suit. 

He then laid out the ace o’ picks. 

The suit good round, they say. 

Durness's Tales, p. 286. 

Fr. pique, id. Est une marque de jeu de cartes, qui 
a la hgnre d’un fer de pique, Spiculum aleatorii folii. 
I)ict. Trev. 

PICKTELIE, 8. A difficulty, Aberd. ; pro- 
bably corr. from E. Pickle^ condition, state. 

[PICK-THANK, adj. Ungrateful, unthank- 
ful ; pick-thank is another form, q. v, S.] 

PI-COW (pi'on. pee-cowy also pirox)^ s. 1. 
The name given to the game of Hide and 
Seek^ Ang. When the hiding party have 
concealed themselves, one of tliem cries pk 
cowy as a sign that the one who is to seek 
may set to work. The name of a game, 
in which the one half of the players are 
supposed to keep a castle, while the others 
go out as a foraging or marauding party. 
When the latter are all gone out, one 
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of them cries Pee^hu^ which is a signal 
to those within to be on the alert. Tlieii 
those who without, attempt to get 
in. If my one of them gets in, with- 
out bei|ig seized by the holders of the 
ciistle,^ he cries to his companions, 27ie hole's 
won; and those who were within must 
yield the fortress. If one of the assailants 
be taken before getting in, he is obliged to/i 
change sides, and to guard the 
Sometimes the guards are succesgifed['".ijj > 
making prisoners of all the assailihra-^/- 
Ang., Perths. 

From the last syllable in each of these designations, 
they have an evident affinity to the Germ, name of 
Blind man’s buff, die hlituie huh, i.c., the blind cow. 
V. Belly-bund, 

PICTARNIE, s. The Great Tern or sea 
swallow ; Sterna hirulido, Linn., S. 

“ Himndo Marina, Sterna Tumeri ; our people call 
it the Pktaru^ Sibb. Fife, p. 108. 

The birds that breed on the isles [of Lochlcven] 
are Herring gulls, Pewit gulls, and great Terns, called 
here Piciarii^sP Pennant’s Tour«n 8. 1769, p. 81. 

In Orkn. and Caithn. this bird is called Picketamie, 

** The name Pkketamie, it has been said, is a close 
imitation of the call of the bird.” Neill’s Tour, p. 42. 

It is said proverbially, ** If ye do that,” or ‘*ll that 
be sae, I’se be a pictamie,'' S. ; referring io a thing sup- 
IKwed to be impracticable or incredible. ^ 

The last part of the word, however, corresponds to 
its name in other countries ; 8w. tama, Dan. taerne, 
Norv: Sand-toeme. Penn. Zool., p. 545. 

PICTARNITIE, «. The Pewit or Black- 
headed Gull, Larus Ridibundus, Linn., 
Mearns. 

One might almost suppose that the name were a 
compound corruption of Pewit and Tem. I need 
scarcely add, that this is quite a different bird from the 
PictarnU. 

Piers HOUSES. The name given to 
those mounds which contained cellular 
inclosures under ground. V. Brugh. 

To PIDDLE, V. n. To walk with quick 
short steps, Roxb. 

This perhaps is merely a peculiar use of the E. v. 

To PIDDLE, V. n. To urine ; generally ap- 
plied to the operation of a child, S. 

To PIE, Ptb^ Py, V, n. To pie about, to pry 
about, to peer like a magpie; also to squint, 

S. 

[Piet, Pyet, Pyot, A magpie, S. V. 
Pyat.] 

[ PiETiE, Pyety, adj. Pied, piebald ; having 
large or distinct white spots ; diversified in 
colour. West of S. Used also as a a. V. 
Pyatie.] 


PIECE, conj. Although^ albeit, Kincardines. 

Here and there part o’ that sealfh’ race, 

Kept love an’ lawty i’ their honest face ; 

Ptece lang ere than, lowns had begin to spread, 

An* rieflng heirship was become a trade. 

Ross's Jlelenore, First Edit., 1758, p. 6. 

In subsequent editions changed to tho\ 

An' piece the voice seem’d till him unco 
. For very fear he durst na budge to speaW 

Ibid., First Edit., p. 48. AUM, Mt Second. 

« -fUs may be the same with Abies, Ahees, Fife ; 
fbeittgh used as a conj. and somewhat difforeat in 
\ ^gmneation. This I have viewed as a corr, of Albeit. 
Abies. 

Pece, 8. For the pieoe^ each, S. ; 

‘ awbrding to the E. idiom, a piece. 

In the actioune— ffor the wrangwis detentioua & 
withhaldin— ‘Of xxxij. ky and oxin, price of ilk ox 
xxxij. s., and ilke kow xxiv. s., xiij. norss and meris, 
price of the pece xj. s.” Act. Audit., A. 1488, p. 131. 

**Th6 bishops had caused imprint thir books [the 
Service Books], and paid for the samen, and should • 
have gotten frae each minister four pounds for the 
piece.*^ Spalding’s Troubles, i. 59. 

[PIEG, 8. Anything of inferior or diminu- 
tive growth ; as, “ a pteff o* kail/^ a very 
small cabbage, Shetl. 

In Dan. prov. pcpff is the name of the Scirpvs 
patustris, from which the Shetl. term is prob. fferiveil, 
ami figuratively or comparatively applied, Gl. Shetl.] 

* PIEGE, 8. A trap, as one for catching rats 
or mice ;.a snare of any kind, Perth*, puge, 
Border ; Fr. piege^ id. 

PIE-HOLE, 8. A small hole for receiving’ 
a lace, an eye-holo, [eyelet], S. 

— Nannie was advancing to the requisite degree of 
perfection in chain steek and pie-kolee.** Ayrs. Lega- 
tees, p. 120. 

Perhaps allied to Dan. pip, pyg, Su.-G.pipp, a prick, 
a point, q. a hole made by a sharp-pointed instrument, 
as a bodkin. 

PIEL, 8. An iron wed^ for boring stones, 
S. B. A.-S. stylus ;Teut. joy fe, spiculum, 

tclum. 

[To PIEN, V. a. To strike as with a hammer, 
Shetl.] ‘ . 

PIEPHER, 8 . “ An extremely useless crea- 
ture Gall. Enc. 

The term is alio used as a v. 

‘*A nothing in a commonwealth, is a pkphering 
monkey;” Ibid. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Pyfer, v. • 
PIER, 8. A key, quay, wharf, or harbour; 
as Leiih pier Sir J. Sincluir*s Obserr., p. 
125. S. * 

PIERGEL, «. A. gimlet, Sheti ' 

.Perhaps q. pierce^all 

[To PIEBK, V. a. and n. To fnaaJe up, to 
stand up like the pile of olo^ j^dth] 

[PiERKiT, adj. Frizzled, ton^, 
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[PIEBSi JT.' A long reddish-coloured worm 
found iinder the stones at ebb-tide, Shell.] 

PIETE', PraxiE, B. Pity, compassion, cle- 
lUioney. 

- Haue reath and jitietie on sa feill harmes smert « 
tak oompassioun in thy gentile liart. 

’ ^ Doitg, Virgilf 43, 22. 

'Iher fMt Ital. pU^ id. from Lat. Xjiis 

wbM aoa^es attention. For, as Rudd, has^ justly 
where Virg. uses piuSf the distinguishing 
ohanMSt^ of his hero, Dong, renders it pitiful, bompa- 
cieidt (compassionate) ; whence, he says, it is **;plain, 
that originally the E. pUy and piety are the same.** 

PIETIE* Our Lady PUtie^ a designation ^ 
given by our forefathers, in times of popery, 
to the virgin Mary when represented as 
holding the Saviour in her arms after his 
crucifixion. 

V Item, ane antepend of blak velvot broderit with 
ane image of our Lady Pietie upoun the samyne in ane 
frontall of the samyn wark.'* Inventories, A. 1542, p. 
28. 

L, B.« Pieros, imago Deiparae mortuum iilium gre- 
mio tenens. — Tabulam depictam, in qua cat Pietae — 
Nostris Notre Dame de Piti4, Du Cange. 

The Lat. term Pietae, whence this ms derived, with 
the ancient Romans strictly signified, as Sir Thomas 
Klyot observes, ** the reuerente loue towarde a mannes 
propre countrey and parentes.” V. BiblxQthec. , This 
good quality was held by them in such high estima- 
non, as at length to be deified, under its own name, 
PktfiB, If in any case an apology could be offered for 
idolatry — in this instance it undoubtedly assumes a 
more reasonable, a more amiable, and even a more 
moral aspect, than in almost any othor recorded in the 
history of man. Aoilius Glabnd erected a temple to 
this new divinity, on the spot where a woman had fed 
with her own milk her aged mother, [others say father] 
who had been imprisoned by order of the senate, and 
deprived of all aliment.. Cio. de Nat. Deor. i. As 
this goddess had divine honours paid to her, her imago 
appears on many of the consular and imperial coins. 

The Church of Rome has in this, as in many othor 
instances, transferred the attributes and tho worship 
of a heat{ien goddess to the Virgin Mary. Instead 
of resting satisfied with calling her the Lady of 
Piety^ she is dignified with the title of her prototype, 
** Our Lady Pietie, 

To PIFFER, Pyper, Peifeu, v. n, 1. To 
whimpex, to complain peevishly for little 
cause; as, to complain of want. Thus it is 
said, “ He’s a puir pyferirC bodie,” Roxb. 

And aye sclio^/yrW. and aye scho leerit, 

, ; And the bonny May echo jaumphit and jeerit. 

Wint, Ev, TedeSf ii. 71. 

2, To do any thing in a feeble and trifling 
ibid. Pingil is given as synon. Hence, 

PiFI^BIN’, jparf. pr» Trifling, insignificant; 
ii **She’s kpifferin, fick-ma-fyke,” expl. “ a 
dilatory trifler,” Fife. 

to puff, to whiff. 

1. An earthen vessel, S. Doug. 
tm a pitcher. 

r Impare elk of thys maide Argus 

; ; thare, and fader luachus, 


Furth of aiie payiitit pyg^ quhare as he stude, 

Ane grete ryuero defoundand or ane flurle. 

Doug. Virgilt 287, a. 39. 
Caelata urna, Virg. Pigg^ V. Lams. 


2. A pitcher. 

“ Uma, a pitcher or Wedderb. Vocab., p. 13. 

She that gangs to the well with ill will, 

Either the ptg breaks, or the w ater will spill. 

Rauisay's S. Prov.^ p. 61. 


It is also a proverbial phrase, applied to death, as 
. expressive of indifference with respect to tho place 
' > where the body may be interred ; “Where the pig's 
• ■ broken lot the shreds lie,” S. Ferguson s S. Prov., p. 

84 


3, A can for a chimney-top, for increasing the 
draught, S. 


4. Any piece of earthen ware, a potsherd, S. 


To Gang to Pigs and Whistles. To go to 
wreck, to be ruined in one’s circumstances, S. 

The back-ga’en fell ahiiit, 

And coudiia stand ; 

So he to pigs and whistles went^ 

And left tho land. 

The Har'st Rig^ st. 48. 

“I would be nane surprised the mom to hear that 
the Nebuchadnezzar was a* gane to pigs and whistles 
and driven out wi’ the divors bill to the barren pastures 
of bankruptcy.” The Entail, i. 9. 

Perhaps q. “gone to shreds,” nothing remmning but 
what is of no use but to be playthings for children. 

Gael, pigrod/i, yn’flrin, an earthen pitcher, Shaw. But 
08 I can perceive no vestige of this word in any of the 
other Colt, dialects, I suspect that it has been borrowed 
from tho language of the Lowlanders. 

PiGFULL, s. As much as fills an earthen 
vessel, S. 

“ Third, sending a pi<ifuU of poyson to tho house 
whore young Fouflis was, the carrier whereof falling, 
and with the fall breaking the pig, and seeing the 
liquor, tasted it, and died immediately.” Fref. Law’s 
Memoriall, xxviii. 


PiGGERiE, 8^ The place where earthen-ware 
is manufactured, a pottery, S.; [also, a 
crockery shop, Clydes.] 

PiGGiN, s. A milking-pale, S. a little pail 
or tub, with an erect handle, North.” Gl. 
Grose. 


Each wl' a piggin 

Of pitch an’ lint, 

An’ eggs, which he had got by thiggin, 

Made a cement. 

Davidson's Seasons, p. 37. 

He— sprawls and spiat^hles like a swine at the 
piggin, or a dog rubbin’ tho fleas aff him.” Saint 
Patrick, ii. 266. 

In Dumfr. it denotes either a small vessel of wood, 
or an earthen jar. V. Pio. 

PiG-MAN, 8. A seller of crockery, S. 

It is some stratagem of Wallace, 

Who in a pig-man's weed, at Bigger, 

Espied all the English leagure. 

CohnVa Mock Poem, P. ii. 84. 

A pig-wife, a woman who sells Crockery, S. 

Already has the pig-wife's early care 
Marked out a station for her crockery ware. 

VUlage Fair, Blackw, Mag., Jan., 1821, p. 423. 
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[Pig^Shop, A crockery shop, S.] 

PIGGEIS, Pegy, Pygy, s. pL “Flags, 
streamers, — or perhaps it may signify 
ropesy eablesj from Fr. poge or pogge^ the 
sheet or" cable that fastens the mainyard on 
the right hand of the ship Rudd. [The 
first sense only is correct.] 

Tlie wedir prouokis vs to assay 

Our sails ^ne, for the south wyndis blast ^ ^ ^ 

Our piggeia and our pinsellis wauit fast., 

Dcmg, Vifgil^^% \ 
May it not rather mean the spikes or 
which thei>ins6//is or streamers were suspended? 
pigg^ stimulus, stilus, vel quod stimuli lormam acutam 
habot, Ihre in vo. j also peka , — A spike, Wideg. 

[Pegy Mast. The mast or staff from which 
the pennon was displayed.] 

PIGIIT, preU Pierced, thrust. 

Of al tho tliat there were, 

Might non him fello m light, 

But on, M'ith tresoiin there, 

Tliurch the bodi liini piuhty 
With gile ; 

To doth he him dight, 

. Allas that ich while. * 

Sir Tristremy p. 18, 

Germ, pungere, punctim ferire, acutuin dgere 

in ali^id, Waohter ; Sw. pkk<iy iStiemhelm. GL 
Ulph. Franc, piehtny C.B. Axm^pUjOy Fr. piquet y Su.-G. 
piggy C. B. p%gy stimulus. ^ 

PIGTAIL, 8. A kind of twisted tobacco, S. 
denominated perhaps from its supposed re- 
semblance to the tail of a pig. 

To PIK, r. a. To give a light stroke with 
any thing that is sharp-pointed, S. [V. 
Pick, v.] 

Thus to pik or pick a millstaney to indent it slightly 
by such strokes, in order to make it rough, S. V. 
Kudd. Su.-G. pick-ay minutis ictibus tundcre, Isl. 
pikkay frequenter pungere. 

PiK, Pyk, 8. A light stroke with any thing 
that is sharp-pointed, S. 

Thus sayand the auld waikly but force or dynt 
Ane dart did cast, quhilk wyth anej^tA; dyd stynt 
On his hames, and on the soheild dyd hyng. 

But ony harme or vthir damnagyng. 

Doug, Virgily 67, 13. 

PlK, Pyk, Pick, «. Pitch, S. 

kxidipyky and ter, als haiff that tane ; 

And lynt, and herdis, and brynstane. 

BarhowTy xvii. 611, MS. 
Fagaldvs off fyr amang the ost thai cast, 

Wp pyk and tor on fe^ sowys thiCi lent. 

Wallacey viii. 778, MS. 

Ane terribil sewch, bimand in dammis reid, — 

All full of brinstane, picky and bulling leid— 

I saw.-— — 

Police of Honour y iii. 4. 
A.-S. piCy Belg, pichcy Isl. biky Su.-G. bek. 

This was the 0. E. form. “ Pykkcy P’m.—Pykkyn 
vni\ipykke, Piceo.** Prompt. Parv. 

[Pik-Black, adj. Black as pitch, pitch- 
djirk, «.] 


PiKKiE, PiKKY, adj. * Pitchy, resembling 
pitch. 

The tuding kindillis betubt the p|gnkis wak. 

Quharfra ouerthrawis the pikky smok coil blak. 

Douflr. VirgUf 160, 40. 

[Pikkie-Fingbbed, od;. Thievish, S.; synon. 
tarry-fingered^ 

part. pa. Pitched, covered with 

^ pitdh. 

Wyth prosper cours and sobir quhispering 

The pikkU bargis of fir fast can thring. 

Dwg. VirgU, 248, 8. 

Tent, peck-euy pkheuy Lat. pk^arc, 

Pik-Mirk, adj. Dark as pitch, S. Re- 
sembling Belg. j^ikdonker^ id. Tent, peck-- 
awertf black as pitch. 

Pit-mirky used in the same sense, seems a oorr. of 
this. 

To lye without, did shore him, 

He couldna see his thumb before him. 

Ramsay's PomSy it 521. 

Thanks, quo’ Will ; 1 canna tarry, , 

Ptk-mirk night is setting in. 

Macneill's Poetical WorkSy t 16 

Some times it Is resolved. 

As mark as pick night down upon me fell. 

Rosa's HdeMt% p. 87 

fPIJCAKf, Pickery, t. Theft, &c. V. 
under Pike, ».] 

To PIKE, Pykb, V. a. and n. 1. To cnll, to 
select, Doug. E. Pick. 

Saft blaWs the gale alang this rising hill. 

An’ sweet the mountain lillies dews distil : 

Blithe jinA:e around my numerous thriving dams, 

Tenting wi’ niiiher’s care my wanton lambs. 

Donald and Floray p. 18 

2. Gently or cautiously to search, pick, or 
poke with the fingers ; often with the prep. 
at subjoined, S. 

I giyppit graithlie the {pi. 

And every modywart ml ; 

Bot I mycht pike thare my fyl. 

Or penny come out * 

Doug» Virgily Prot. 280, b. 20. 

Ihre observes that E. pkk out, seligere, is of the 
same origin with Su.-G. pe^-a, iudice vel digito mon-* 
strare, “to point out by the finger, or by any other 
instrument, the thing that we choose from among 
many.” 

3. [To pick one’s steps, to go cautiously 
along], to sail close by. 

•— Sone the cieteisbf Corcyratyne we, 

And vp we pike the coist of Epirus, • 

And landit thare at port Chaouius. 

Dovg. Virgily 77, 86. 

“ Finding us contrare our course, — ^he ouist about A 
pyked on the wind, holding both the helm and sheet. 
Melvin’s MS., p. 115. « ^ 

Rudd, views this as a metaph. ae&M ol 
choose ; but without any apparent r^fion^ It mwt 
S3em rather allied to Su.^. pek-a, to point towards 
the land. 

4. To pilfer, to be engaged in petty 6. 

“ It is ill to be call’d a thief, and ff^^*** 

S. Prov. “It is ill to have a bad awJ oft©“ 
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loi|04.i& * suspicious* place, or posture.” Kelly, p. 
177* 

This is undoubtedly the same with £. picht although 
it does not bear the strong sense in 'which Johns, 
myesit^— ‘‘to rob.” Teut. pkk-ent furtim surripere. 
As V. signifying to select, also to poke, is m S. 

C « iq. the same manner with that under con 8 idcra< 
; and as the Teut. v., as applied to theft, has the 
samS form with j^ick-en, rostrare, rostro impingere ; it 
seeiqs highly prooable that pikCf as denoting pufering, 
is m«rel/ a secondary use of that which denoteii the 
act of a bird in picking up its food. 


5. To make bare,” to pkkj E. ; as, “ There’s 
a bane for you to pyke,” S. 

Tent* pkk-efi, rostrare. This use of the term an** 
piprently originates from the action of a bird with its 


PIKABY, Pickery, «. 1. Rapine. 

“Quhen he was cumyn to mannis age, he conquest 
his leimg on thift and pikary. ” Beliend. Cron. B. 
ix. c. 21, In MS. penes auct. it is ” thift and roborie.** 
Latrocinium, Boeth. 


2, Petty, theft, pilfering, S. 

** The stealing of trifles, which in our law-language 
is styled pickery ^ has never been punished by the usage 
of Scotland, but by imprisonment, scourging, or other 
corporal punishments, unless where it was attended 
witn aggravating circumstances.” Erskine’s Instit. 
B. Tit. 4. s. w. 

The first sense is more correspondent^ Fr. ykor^(^ 
plundering, from picor-er^ to forage, to rifle, to rob 5 
Ital. picar-e ; hence E. pickceri i<l. It is highly prob- 
able th%t the Fr. have borrowed this word from the 
Ital., and that the latter have retained it since the 
time of the Gothic irruptions ; as Su.-G. pucha seems 
to convey the radical idea of extorting any thing by 
means of threatening ; imperiose et minaciter aliquid 
eflSagitmre. Germ, porb-en, jpoc/im, signifies both to 
threaten and to strike. 

** 0. E. Pykar or lytell thefe. Furunculus.” Ibid. 

Pike-A-Plea Body. A litigious j^erson, 
or one who is fond of lawsuits, Eoxb. ; 
resembling the E. phrase, to pick a quar- 
rel ” 


PiKEPXJRS, Pykepurs, 8, A pickpocket; E. 
pick^urse. 


‘•They affirmed— Pur( 
Ti ” Ressoning 
icik, B. iii. b. 


itorie to be nothing but a 
etuix Crossraguell {md J. 


PiKXE, Pykie, adj. Dishonest, given to pil- 
fering, Aberd. 

[PlRlN, Pykin, part adj. Given to pilfering, 
JV’est of S.; synon. tarry-fingered,^ 


PXRHAN, PiKEMAN, PiKlEMAN, 8. The same 
fWith IHckU-manf and pron.as three syllables. 
^Pikmm of the townis millis.” Aberd, Reg., 



Short withered heath,” S. B., 


[Ue she had at least to gang, 

Id and scrabs, and heather lang. 

Mosia Helen(yi'et p. 26 . 


, fau ni. 


PIKE-STAFF, s. A long stick or staff witli 
a sharp pike in it, carried as a support in 
frosty weather, S. ; the sdme with Broddit 
staff, 

* Hence the proverbial saying, “I’ll gang, though it 
should rain auld wives and 

“ Haud down your switch, Cai)taiii MUntyre I I’m 
an aul'd sohlier, as I said afore, and I’ll tt-ike niuckb* 
frao your father’s son, but no a touch of the wand while 
pikestaff will haud thegither.” Antiquary, ii. 180. 
Fare yo Aveol, my pikestaff, 

Wi' you nao mair my wile I’ll balf. 

JIftd\s Voll, ii. 22.‘l. 

The term Pikestaff boars (juite a difTorent senso m 
E., being cxpl. “ the wooden polo of a pike,” or lancc 
1 suspect, however, that it has formerly had the same 
signification with our S. word. For in Prompt. PaiA . 
wo have ** Pyke of a ataffe, or other lyko ; (’uspis ; ' 
** Pyked as a staff c ; Cuspid atus and “ Pykimje of i 
ataffe or other lyke ; Cuspidatio.” 

The pointing of a staff is evulently viewed as the jn i 
mary application of pyke, 

[PIKLS, 8, pi. Pikes, ftish), Acets. L. II. 

Treasurer, i. 383, Dickson.] 

[PIKKIT, PIKKY, PIK-MIRK. V. undci 
PlK.] 

[PIKLAND, Picking up. V. under 

Pick.] 

PILCII, 8, 1, A gown made of skin. 

Ami Kuin wur cled in pilchia and foune skynnis. 

Dmty, Viryii, 220, 42. 

A.-»S. toga pellicea. Hence 0. E. pM, “.i 

piece of flannel, or woollen cloth to be wrapt about 
younc child ; also, a covering for a saddle,*^ Phillips • 
E. pucker, a gown lined with fur : and, as Rudd, has 
observed, L.B. auperpeUkevrrif E. aurpHce^ q. aur-pikk. 
Su.-G. pita, Alem. pelez, Germ, pelz, Fr, peliaae, Ital. 
pellkia, Hisp. itellko, are all synon. 

2. A tough skinny piece of meat, S. ' 

3. Any object that is tliick or gross ; aKo 
used as an adj,\ as a pilch early a short and 
gross man, S. 

4. A kind of petticoat open before, worn by 
infants, Loth. 

A. - 8 . pylece, pylce^ Su.-G. pels, Germ, pelz^ vestm 
pellicea; Isl. pmz^ stola muliebris, amiculum. In (). E. 
pilch denoted a furred gown ; os appears from Somner. 
Phillips explains it nearly according to its signification 
in S. “A piece of flannel, or woollen cloth, to be 
wrapt about a young child.” Isl. pilhf vestis ninlic- 
bris, subpallium, stola muliebris. 

5. Anything hung before the thighs to jire- 
serve them from being injured in the 
operation of casting peats with the Flauch- 
ter-apadcy s, 

PILCPIER, 8, The marble which a player 
at the game of taw uses in his liand, as 
distinguished from the other marbles used 
in play, Aberd. Synon. Cully^ Ronfifs. 
[Corr. of Pitcher.] 

PILCHES, 8, Errat for PUchesy meant to 
denote pitchfirs, 

O3 
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A planting beskirted Uic spot, 

piuhes an' laricks were seen. 

A. Scott's Poems ^ p. 197. 

PILE, PsTLB, 8. 1. In pi. ‘^down, or the soft 
and tender hairs which first appear on the 
faees of jfoung men,” Rudd. 

My grene youth that time, and p^lis ying, 

First cled my chyn or herd, begoutli to spryng. 

Dmig, Virgilj 246, 11. 

2. A tender blade of grass, one that is newly 
sprung, S. A. Bor. id. 

For callour humours on the dewy nycht, > % »■' ^ 

Rondryng sum place the gyrs jjglis thare lioht, i ^ ^ 

A Is fer as catal the lung soomerys day ' 

Ha<l in thare pasture ete and gnyp away. 

Doug. Virgilf 400, 42. 

0. A siiijrlo grain ; as a pile of caff, a grain of 
chaff, Shirr. Gl. 

1^0 cleanest corn that o’er was dight 
*May hae some pylcs o’ catf in. 

Barns' Works ^ iii..ll3. 

Teut. j^ylf Fr. jpoiV, Lat. a hair. 

1. The motion of the water made by a 
fish when it rises to the surface, Mearns ; 
perhaps an oblique use of jfche E. q. the 
nap raised on the water. 

[;). Cooks fat, grease skimmed off the liquor 
in which fat meat has been boiled ; also, 
the head or scum of broth when boiling, , 
Shetl., Clydes.] 

PILGET, PiLGlE, 8. A contention, a quarrel, 
a broil, S. B. 

I need na’ tell the pilgets a’ 

I’ve had ifid’ feimy foes ; 

It cost baith wit and pith to see 
The back-soams o’ tnoir ho.so. 

Poems in Vie liachwn Dialect^ p. 19. 

A. -S. ahilg-ian^ exacerbare, aehilgithf indignation ; 
Bclg. belgh^ejif to be enraged ; to combat, to fight ; Isl. 
bilgiat procella. 

To PILGET, r. n. To quarrel; [also, to get 
into trouble or difficulty], usually applied 
to the contentions of children, Ayrs. 

I^ILOATTINO, 8. The act of quarrelling, ibid. 

V. Hagoersnash, adj, . 

PILGREN, PvLGRYNE, 8. A pilgrim. 

Bot I wlio wes ane pure pUgrm, 

And half ane Stromraeir, , ; 

Forschew .thair, and knevi^ ^aiir, 

Sick tempest auld betyde. 

Barelas Ptlg, Watwn's Coll . , ii. 22. 

Fr. pelegrin. 

To PILK, V. a. 1. To shell peas, to take out 
of the husk ; also, to pick periwinkles out 
of the shell ; S. B. 

2. Metaph. to pilfer, to take away, either a 
part, or the whole ; as, She has pilkit his 
pouchy she has picked his pocket, S. B. 

This is apparently corrupted from E. plucky or Teut. 
plock-eUf id. 


PILLAN, 8. The namd of a species of sea- 
crab, Fife. ♦ 

** Cancer latipes Gesneri, the Shear Crab.'^' Sibb. 
Fife, p. 132, “ Onr fishers call tUem PiUans / ” N. 

ibid. 

PILLAR. Stane of pillar y some kind of geni. 

*'Item, in ane uther coffire, — ans roU with rtngis, 
ane with a grete saffor, ane emmorant, a Siam of pU* 
ane uther ring.*’ Invenioriee, A. 1488, p. 6. 
term occurs in p. 7. 

' [This Siam of pillar^' was prob. “a reputed frag- 
ment of the pillar of scourging worn as a relio.** This 
' cionfirmed by the will of Sir James of Douglas of 
Didkeith, dated 30th Sept.,. 1390 ; for, amoriff other 
K:r,yiiUmtbies left to the son and heir, it specifies '* unam 
ahulhm de Columpna Christi et unam ernoem de Oruce 
super qua pendebat Jesus,” i.e., a riug containing a 
fragment of the pillar of Christ, and a crucifix made of 
a fragment of the true cross. V. Gl. Acets. L, H. 
Treasurer, vol. i., Dickson.] 

PILLEIS, s. pL Prob., pulleys. 

** Ane nyne hundreth grayth and tua pilleis per- 
tening to the wobteris craft.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1645. 
V. 19. 


PILLEIT, part. pa. Pillaged. Fr. pilUy id. 

And gif, in the hame bringing of the said armour, 
or oiiy pairt thairof, it sal happin the said Schir 
Michaell — to be schipbrokin or pilleit be thesis and 
pirotis, — his maiestie salbe fred, exonerit and relevit 
of hv) bandp&c. for samekle of the said armour as salbe 
• *pilleit or lost by sey.” Acts Ja. VI., 1598, Ed. 1814, 
p. 190. 

PILLEY-STAIRES, s. pL Apparently 
meant for jnlasters. 

** In the Cheap was erected ane sqnar low gallarie, 
sum foure fut from the ground, sett round about with 
pulley staireSf quhair stood the eldermen, the ohamber- 
lane,” &c. Pitscottie’s Cron., p, 604. Pilley^stairs, 
Ed. 1728. 

It is not meant that they stood on the pUley-stairs^ 
as it might at first seem, but on the square gallery. 

PILLIE, A pulley. 

“The Cauuinist [Calrinist] maist bauld of al vil 
alferme — that the bc^ie of Christ is treuUe in the lordis 
suppar, and that ve be certaine pilleis^ or ingeyuis, ar 
liftit vp to heauin be ane incomprehensible rnauer.” 
Nicol Burne, F. 109, a. 

PiLLif! 80 HBVIS, s. pi. Pullejs, S. pulUsheti. ' 

“Item, fyve pUUe acheois of braiss, ane of t^me 
garnesit with ime.” Inventories, A. 1566, p. 169. 

As pulley is from Fr. poulie^ trochlea, perhaps uu/- 
lisheet or as here written, pWie seheVy is q. pome dteft 
the chief or principal pulley. 

[PILLIE, «. The penis, Shetl. ' 

Dan. pil, piil, a dart, an arrow.] 

PILLIEFEE,«. 

The stink of the brock is uaithing to me, 

Like the breath o’ that glairing \ - 

Communicated as part of a poem of the FL)!taenth Oent 

PILLIEWINKES, 4^ 

WINKS, PiNNYwiNKiBs, B.pli ;AA IjBstru* 
ment of torture formerly n|S^,‘ 
of the nature of thamb^screws.: ■' 
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tnaister, to the intent that hee might the 
better trie end finde out the truth, — did, with the 
help oi others,— torment her with the torture of the 
upon her fingers, which is a grievous tor- 
ture.” Newea from Scot!., 1591. V. Law’s Memor. 
Pref. wxi. 

The laid confession was extorted by force of tor- 
men! she having been kept forty-eight hours in the 
Canq^ele^ [claws?]; — and her little daughter, about 
I6V& yeem old, put in pUniewinka,^* A. 15Q6. 

**lt waa pleaded for Alaster Grant, who was ht- 
dieted for theft and robbery 3rd August 1632, that he 
cannot peps to the knowledge of an assize, in respect 
, he was twice put to the torture, first in the boots, and 
next in the puHewmks or pimiewinht," 

“Lord Boyston observes ; — * Ancientljr I find other 
torturing instruments were used, as pinniewinka or. 
pUliewimea, and caspitawaor caimicaws, in the Master 
of Orkhey’s case, 2lth June 1596 : and tosots, August 
1682. But what these instruments were, I know not, 
unless th^ are other names for the boots and thum mi- 
kins.” Maclaurin’s Grim. Cases, Intr. xxxvi. xxxvii. 

“ They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on 
tnepimpwinkles for witches ; and, if I say my prayers 
backwards ten times ower, Satan will never gie me 
amends o* them.” Bride of Lammermoor, ii. 230. 

A. -8. wince denotes a reel, and Su.-O. wanck-a, to 
fluctuate, to move backwards and forwards. 

The only traditionary circumstance that I have mot 
with, which seems to throw any light on this term, is a 
sort of ndrsery sport. It is customary in Dumfriesshire 
for the nurse to amuse the child by going througli its 
different fingers, reputing some silly rooiark os to each 
till she comes to the little finger. This she dciiomkiatcs 
PUnUwinktef and in making her remark gives it a * 
severe squeeze ; on which it is understood that the 
child must cry out, as if suffering acute pain. It has 
hence been supposed, that this was an instrument of 
torture for the little fingers. 

In Clydes, and Loth, the same sport is used, and the 
concluding phrase, when the nurse comes to the little 
finger, is ** Pirliewinkie pays for a’.” [In Aberd., it 
is Oiuny-wany, q. v. V. Pberiewinkik.] 

It appears that this mode of torture was not un- 
known in Bngland ; and it is described as the same 
with that of the Thumbikins, The name, however, is 
different in orthography from any of the forms which 
it has assumed in Scottish wrriting. In the reign of 
Henry IV. this torture was inflicted on Boliert Smyth 
of Bury, at the malicious instigation, and in conse- 
quence of the conspiracy, of John Masham and Thomas 
of that place.— Ceperunt infra predictam villam, 
ot ipsum infra domum dicti Joannis Masham in ferro 
poiuerunt— et cum cordis ligaveniiit, ct super pollices 
[on the thymhs] ipsius Roberti quoddam instruinentum 
vopatum Pyreioinkes ita strict^ et dure posuerunt, quod 
tangnis exivit de digitis illius. Ex Cartular. Abbatiae 
Baacti Edmundi, MS., fol. 341, ap. Cowel’s Law 
intexpreter. V. Tuekas. 

PILLIE-WINKIE, PiNKiE-wiNKiE, 8. A 
barbarous sport among children in Fife ; 
whence the proverbial phrase, ‘‘ He’s ay at 
pillie wifikie wi’ the gowdnie^s eggs,'* he is 
always engaged in some mischief or another. 

egg, an unfledged bird, or a whole nest, is placed 
^depay^nxent spot. He, who has what is called the 
flnt retires a few paces, and being provided with 
kCustcer nmg; is blinafolded, or gives his promist^to 
wilifc bjtfd, [whence he is caUed W inkier) and moves 
w direction of the object, as he supposes, 
Itrutti^tko mund with the stick all the way. He 
the stick alongst the ground, but al- 
Wi^S OttW perpendiottlarly. If he touches the nest 


without destroying it, or the egg without breaking it, 
he loses his vice or turn. The same mode is obsfervetl 
by those who succeed him. When one of the party 
breaks an egg, ho is entitled to all the rest as his pro- 
perty, or to some other reward that has been previously 
agreed on. Every art is employed, without removing 
the nest or egg, to mislead the blindfolded peraoff, who 
is also called tlie Pinkie, V. Pink, d. Isl. ptU-a^ sig- 
nifies tuditare, to strike or thump, whence ptff, pul- 
satio. Or can it refer to the species of torture which 
bears the same designation ? 

PILLIONS, 8. 2 d, Kags, tatters, Lotli. 

Cow. perhaps from Fr. penaillona^ penillona, id. ; or 
from 0. rV. 2 >eiUej a small rag, “morceau, chiffon, ”&c. 
Roquefort. 

PILLOUR, 8. Costly fur. V. Pelure. 

PILLOW, 8, A tumultuous noise, S. B. A". 

IIlLLIE-BILLOW. 

PILLOWBER, 8, The covering of a pillow. 
S. ; O. E. id. “ V ne taj e, — a j^gllow here 

Pulsgmvo, B. iii. F. 3. 

[PILSIIACII, 8, 1. A piece of coarse, thick, 
or dirty cloth ; also, a coarse, ugly, or ill- 
fitting piece of dress, BanflPs. O. ¥v, 2 ^eille, 
a rag, a tatte/^, or paille^ chaff, husk, cast- 
away.] 

PILSOTJCIIT, 8, A cutaneous disease af- 
fecting sheep. 

# — Fitleliter in(|uiri faoiatis — si quo oves illo morbo 

scabei qui dicitur Pilsoucht in vicecomitatu vestro 
infecti niveniantur. Collect. Forms of Writs, Brieves, 
&c. framed apparently in the reign of Rob. IL, MS. 
penea Marquis of Bute. 

1 can form no idea of the origin of the initial syllable, 
unless w c trace it to pily an arrow. The latter part of 
the word may be from A.-S, mJity Moos.-G. muhtSy 
Germ. Belg. euchty morbus; q. “the arrow-sickness.” 
V, PhKL-SlIOT. 

PILTCXJK, 8, The same with the Cutli or 
Covth of Orkney and Shetland. 

** Piltorkaf eillocks, haddocks, mackarcls, and floun- 
ders, arjd got^ immediately upon the shore . — PiUocki 
— are used as bait [in fishing for ling, cod, and tusk]. 
P. Unst, Shetl. Statist. Acc., v. 190, 191. 

The piltock is the coal fish, when a year old. At 
Scarborough, they are called Billeta at this age. Penn. 
Zool , iii. 153. 

PILYEIT, part, pa] V. Pilyie, r. 

To PILYIE, V. a. To pillage ; misprinted 
pilzie, 

— “ Quhen ane prize is takin fra our soverane lord's 
enemies, the takeris thairof,— being as yit on the sea, 
brekis the cofferis, baillis, packis, bulgettis, maillis, 
tunnis and uther vessellis, for to tak and pUyie that 
quhilk thay may of the said prize,” &c. Sea Lawis, 


n ’ ilk thay may of the said prize,” &c. 
our’s Pract., p. 635. 


x>auour 8 rract., p. oiio. 

Pilyeit has undoubtedly the same sig^fication ; as 
oocurring in Aberd, Rog., V. 15. Pilyeit in the 
streme be menn of wair or serevaris, or ony guddis 
cassin be storme of wedder.” 

Fr. to ravage, ransack, rifle ; E. pill, 

PIN, 8, Pinnacle, suiuinit. 

Sa mony a gin, to haist thamc to tho^ww, 

Within this laud was nevir bard nor sene. 

DunhaVy Bannatyne Poetna, p. 44, st. 11. 
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“So many devicos to forward their preferment.” 
Lord Hailes. 

Tout, pinntt Oenn. pfin^ pinn, summitas. Excel- 
sarum rerum summitates dicimus piaaen^ et singu- 
lari numero, Cluver. Germ. Antiq. Lib., i. c. 2b, s. 

15. He observes, that the high mountain, among 
the Alps, 'il^hich the Fr. inhabitants called Mont Jon, 
and the Ital. MoiUe Jove^ was anciently denominated 
Summum Peuninum ; concluding that Jupiter was 
by the ancient Germans called Fen or Pin, and that 
this name was given to him as being the supreme God. 

He adds, in confirmation, that the dies Joois of th<^, 
Romans is in Germ, still called Petulag, Pindag, 
Pfindwj. He seems, indeed, to view this naitfs sS 
originally given to the true God. ‘ ^ ' ’“'J 

It appears to be allied to 0. B. Arm. ^ 

According to Ballot, pin signifies the top or head of ' 
anything. 

To PIN, V. a. To break by throwing a stone, 
so as to make a small hole, Loth. V. PrN?f. 

“And who taught mo to pin a losen, to head a 
bicker, and hold the bannets?” Kedgauntlet, i. 7. 

PINALDS, 8. pL A spinet; Fr. espinette* 
Our Eegent had also the pinalds in his 
chamber;” Melvill’s MS., p. 18. 

PINCH, Punch, s. An ii;on crow or lever, 
S.; punchy E. Fland. pinssCy Yv, pince. 

***Pinc/ies or forehainraers will never pick upon’t,’ 
said Hugh, the blacksmith of lliugleburn ; *yc might 
as weel batter at [it] Vi’ pipe-stapples.’” Tales of my 
Landlord, i, 174. 

To PIND, PiTND, V. a. To distrain. 

— “ And that he shall restor and deliuer the poindis 
that he has tane again to the said Micholl, an<l desist 
fra pinding of his said landis in tyme to cum.” Act. 
Audit., A. 1478, p. 69. 

“ Ancnt a horse of Jolme Charteris, pyndit be the 
said Johne Maxwell soruandis, of his command, — 
the said Johne Maxwell grantis that the said horse 
was ridden efter he was pyndiC^ Act. Horn. Cone., 

A. 1480, p. 60. V. Poind. 

FINDING, 8. A disease of lambs, S. 

**Pindi}ig is another disease exclusively confined 
to sucking lambs. Before they begin to eat grass, the 
excrement is of a tough adhesive nature, pai*t of which 
sticks to the tail and buttocks, and when hardened by 
the sun, sometimes glues them together so closely, that 
there is no possibility of any evac, nation, and the in- 
testines soon mortify and burst. ” Prize Ess, Highl. 
Soc. Scotl., iii. 350, 

A.-S. pynd-aHt prohiberi; includere; pynding, pro- 
hibitio, &c. 

To PINE FISH, V. a. To diy fish by expos- 
ing them to the weather, Shetl. 

** When the body of the fish is all equally dried, here 
called pined, which is known by the salt appearing on 
the surface in a white efflorescence, here called bloom, 
they are again piled for a day, to ascertain whether they 
bo completely or not. If they arc not properly 
pined, the bloom will have disappeared from the fish 
when taken off the steeple,'* Agr. Surv. Shetl., p. 91. 

The steeple is the pile of fishes while drying, heaped 
up every night, or when there is appearance of rain. 

Perhaps a metaph. use of the E. v,, as any body that 
becomes thinner is said to pine, V. Pynit. 

PINE, Pining, s. A disease of sheep. West 
of S. ;• called also DaUing and Vanquish, 


“ A’«;«f/>-i8— most severe upon young sheep, but is 
chiefly confined to some partioular disteiots in the west 
of Scotland, where the land is very coarse, l^rd, dry, 
an4 heathery. The rot is a disease of debility, and 
characterized by extreme thinness of the blood ; in the 
ine, on the contrary, the condition of the animsl is too 
igh, its blood too thick, and the pasture teo arid.” 
Highl. Soc., iii. 404, ^5. 

It is thus denominated because of gradual 

mating of the animal.” 

' HNERIS, PrNOBis, s. pi. 1. Pioneers, 
labourers. ■ 

“And BO was scho lapped in afeope of leid, and 
keipt in the Castell, fra the nynte of Junii, unto the 
nyxielein of October, quhen sche by Pyneris was oaryed 
to a Bchip, and so caryed to France. Knox’s Bist., 
p. 271. Pynoria, MS. i. 

[In Banffs. jihis term is applied to a man who cuts 
and prepares peat for fuel. v. Gloss.] 

[2. A stiff breeze from the north or north- 
east, Banffs.] 

PINET, «. A pint, in S. two quarts. 

“ They fand Chat the same ponteind twentie aiie 
pinets and ane mutchkin of just sterlino jug and measS- 
ure,” &c. Acts. Ja. VI., 1618, Ed. 1814, p, 686. 

To PINGE. V. Peengb. « 

To PINGIL, PiNGLE, V. n, 1. To strive, to 
• etideaVour to the utmost, S. It generally 
signifies, to labour assiduously without mak- 
ing much progress. The term involves the 
idea of difficulty. 

With al thare force than at the vterance, 

Thay pingd airis vp to bend and hale. 

With sa Strang rouchis apoun athir wale ; 

The inychty camel schuddorit at euery stralke. 

Doug. Virgil, 184, 12. 

2. To contend, to vie with. 

To se the hewia on athir liand is wounder, 

For liiuht that semes pingiU with heuin. and vnder 

Jn ane braid sand, souir fra all wyndys blawis. 

Doy, Virgil, 18, 11. 

It is still used, in Galloway, as signifying to strive, 
to quarrel. 

The cause could not be told for laughin, ^ 

How britbers pingled at their brochan, 

And made a din. 

Damdson's Seasons, p. 36. 

But now the glomin ooming on. 

The chiela began to pin^: 

An’ drunken carls coupin down, 

Made mugs and yill-caups jingle. 

Ibid,, p. 78. 

[3. To pingU wf a maiaterf to strive with a 
superior, to contend against odds, to'attempt 
what is impossible.] 

Bettir thou gains to leid a dog to skomer, 

Pynd pyck-purse pelour, than with thy Alawter 

Thou l^^cht pry<lle8 in the pels this Sommsr, 
Andfainateuinfortobriiighameasiflgle. . 

• • • , Dunbar, Bneggram, it W. 

4. As a V. a., to reduce to difficulty, 

Thare restis na ma hot doanthus than, ' 

• Quham finalie to persew he addrest. 

And pingUlis hir vnto the vttermsst . , ^ ums m 
Doug, tirg& t W, ^ 
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Bitdd* derives it froifi **Belg. pyri-en^ to take great 
Mii8» to toil extremely.” It has more resemblance to 
to pain, to trouble, a frequentative 
from id However, Su.-G. pyng ^otcs 

labour* oare, anxiety. 


PiNaX |:<9 PiNGLB, a. 1, [A keen contesir, also, | 
clo$e application,] S. 

The* Ben and Dryden of renown 
Were yet alive in London town, 

(ike longs oontonding for a crowtl, * 

* 'Twad be a pinghy 

Whilk o' YOU three wad gnr words sound „ 

' And nest to jingle, 

Ramsay's PoemSy ii. 324. 

[2. Opnatant, continuous labour with little * 

. progress ; as, “ It’s a pinale fao mornin till 
nicht, and little for ’t,” Ayrs. Banflfs.] 

3. Difficulty, S. “ With a pimjle, with a 
difficulty, with much ado,” Rudd. 

** Syne we laid our heads together, an’ at it wi’ virr ; 
at last, , wi* great pechin an’ grniiin, wo gat it up loV a 
pingle.** Journal from London, p. 6. 

4. Apparently used to denote hesitation, q. 
difficulty in the mind. 

His baimly smiles and looks gave joy, 

He seem’d sae iiiuoceui a boy. 

I led him ben but any p ingle, 

'And beckt [lieekl] him brawly at my ingle. 

Ramsay's Poem% i.^14.5. 

PiNGTtIN, PlNGLAN, PlNGLING, 8. [1. The' 

act of labouring earnestly and prqducino* 
little, Ayrs,, Banflfs. 


2. Constant and irksome application ; aKo, 
difficult or tiresome work, Ayrs,] 

“They were all Borderers, and could ride and prick 
well, and held the Scottish men in pingimg by their 
pricking and skirmishing, till the night came dow n on 
them.” Pitscottie, p. 175, 


I was na’ oa’d, says Lindy, but was knit. 

And i’ the sett three lan^ome days did sit ; 

JTill wi’ ray teeth I gnew the raips in twa, 

And wi’ sa\x jangling wan at last awa. 

Ross's Ifdenorc, p. 43. 


[PiNGLiN, PiNGLiNG, adj, 1. Irksome and 
profitless ; requiring close attention, Ayrs. 

2. Diligent about trifles, busy but doing little; 
ak, He's just^an auld pmglin body,” ibid.] 

PINGLE, PiNGLE-PAN, s. “ A small tin- 
made goblet, with a long handle, used in 
Scotland for preparing children's food ; ” 
Gall., Dumfr., Ettr. For. 

You want a pingle, lassie ; weel and gnid— 

Tie thretty pennies— pit it whar it stood. 

Let it abee. 1 never saw sik flke 
About ajpi'ny2^— tak it gin ye* like— 

(hr gin ye dmna like it.— let it ly, 

VimgeFair, Blackw, Mag,, Jan. 1821, p. 429. 

> The pingle-pnn , 

le on the iiwle set ; into the flood 
Of flrey firitH the lyart gear is cast. 

Detmdson's Seasons, p. 6. 

I' or pan for making hasty pudding is called 

Jr0tikh>>]flnple, V. Ha’-housx. 


PINION, 8. A pivot, Roxb. 

Fr. pifpion denotes the nuts iu whose notches the 
teeth of the whooles of a clock run ; ('’otgr. 

To PINK, V, a. and )i» [To make small, to 
contract ; hence, to contract the eyes, to 
peer, to wink, to glinuner, S.] 

Tent, pinrken, or pinck-ooghen, oculos contrahero, et 
aliquo inodo claudero. E. pittk, is used in a dilferent 
sense ; as properly signifying to wink, to shut the eyes 
entirely, or in a greater degree than -is suggested by 
pink, as used in S. Hence, 

PlNJSJE, adj, 1. Small, in a general sense, S. 

' ^‘There’s a wee pinkk hole in tluit stocking.'’ 

2. Contracted, drooping ; as, pinkie ccm,” 
eyes that are narrow ami long, ami that 
seem half closed, S. 

^Meg Wcuu*t wi’ her pii\ktf ccm 
G ait Lawricj’s beart-string-^ dirlo. 

Ramsay's Poeint, i. 202 

Pinkie, .«?. 1. Any thing small, as the liltle 

finger; a term mostly used by little chil- 
dren, or in talking to thorn, Lotli., Ayrs., 
Lanarks. 

Bclg. pink, id. pitK'k, digitus minimus, Kilian. 

2. The smallesi; candle that is made, S. 

O. Tout, pinrkr, id. cubicularis Incorna simplex ; 
also, a glow-worm. 

3. The weakest kind of beer brewed for the 
table, S. 

4. The name given to a person who is blind- 

fohlcfl. V. PrLLIK-WlNKlE. 

[5. Tlie little finger.] 

To PINK, V, n. 1. To trickle, to drop; applied 
to tears, S. B. 

And a' the time the tours ran down her chock, 

And pinked o’er her chin upon her keek. 

Rush's Hclnwrr^ p. 23 

[2. To drip ; applied to the sound made by 
drops of water falling, as in a cave, S. 

3. To strike smartly with any small object, as 
a pea, a jiiarhle,^&c.; as, Pipk that bool 
out the ring,” Clydes. 

4. To beat, to punish; as.^^Pll pink ye for 

that yet,” ibid,] • 

[Pink, a. A drop ; also, the sound caused by 
a drop, ibid.] 

Pinking, acy. [Dropping, dripping.] E\pl. 
“A Scottish word expressive of the peculiar 
sound of a drop of water falling in a sub- 
terraneous cave.” 

—O’er crystall'd roof and 8paiTy|Wall, 

Where pinking drojis per] letual fall. 

West Union, April 14th, 1815. 

Pinkle-Pankle, 8. *‘The sound of litjuid 
ill a bottle ;” Gall. Enc. 
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To PiNKLE-p ANKLE, V. w. To emit such 
sound. 

** I heard the gude wife say it would pinkle-pankle 
Ibid., p. 241. 

PiNKLING^#. Thrilling motion, Ayrs. 


down to the breast, ancl fastened there. It 
is now almost entirely disused, S/ 

And I man hae pinnerHf 
With pearling set round, 

A -skirt of puday. 

And a wastcoat of broun. 

Ramsay* % Poem^ ii 21% 


“I, One day, when I felt the wonted two o’clock 
pinkling in my belly, stepped into an eating-house, to 
get a check of something. ’’ The Steam Boat. p. 270., 
Apparently synon. with Prinkling, V. Prinklk. . 
[A.-S. lyynyan^ to pierce, which was borrowed fWill > 
Lat. pungurty to jprick ; but the ultimate 1 

Celtic »ic, a peak, a point. V. Skeat’a Ety»iiSC«6tJ> ■ 
under Pink.] ^ 

[To PINK, V. a. To deck, to adorn ; as, 
Fink her oot in her falderalls, that’s a’ 
she cares,” Ayrs., Banffs.] 

[Pink, s. Used to denote the best most 
beautiful of a number of persons or things ; 
as, “ the pink o’ the core,” the prettiest of 
the company, or, the best of the lot, ibid.] 

[PiNKiN, Pinking, s. The act of adorning 
or decking; generally followed by preps. 
up and oot^ ibid. 

Welsh, pine, smart, brisk, gay, fine.] 

[PINKIEFIELD, A quarrel, a slight 
disagreement, Shetl.] 

[To FINN, Pin, V. a, 1. To stop or fill up, 
to close, S. ; hence, 

2. To attach, join, connect, S. 

3. To drive home, to strike smartly, to beat ; 
as, “Pll pinn ye for that yet.” Also, to 
hit, as in shooting ; as, He pinnt it the 
first shot,” Clydes., Banffs. 

4. To seize, to catch, ibid.] 

[Finn, «. 1. Anything used for closing or 

filling up, as phmstanes for filing up walls; 
or for joining or connecting, as in machin- 
ery, S. 

2. A sharp stroke, a blow; ^nerally of an 
object sent from a distance, Ulydes,, Banffs. 

3. Metaph. a})plifd to a" p^son of small 
stature, ibid.] 

[PiNNiN, Pinning, a. : 1. The act of closing 
or filling up crevices; also, what is used for 
that purpose ; the pi. form is often used.] 

**They arQ found in various shapes and sizes, from 
that of we smallest pinningB, to the most solid binding 
masses employed in building.” F. Falkland, Fifes. 
Statist. Acc., iv. 438^ 

Q. a stone deployed as a pin, 

PINNER, 8. 1. A head-dress or cap for- 

merly worn by women of rank, having 
lappets pinned to the temples reaching 


am as hungry as a gled, my bonny dow; sae 
bid Kate set on the broo*, and ao you put on yohr pin- 
nies, for y^ kei^ Vich Ian Vohr winna sit down till 
' at the head o’ the table ; and dinna forget the 

V pint lx>ttle o’ brandy.” Waverley, ii. 29i>. 

Pinner, a cap with lappets, formerly worn by 
T'-womenof rank;” Gl. Antiq. ♦ 

A fiedng pinner^ such a head-dress, having 
’ thfe ends of the lappets hanging loose, Ang. 

It has been supposed that the name has originated 
from its being pinned. Johnson defines E. pinner, 
“the lappet of a nead-dress which flies loose ; ” deriving 
it from pmna or pinion. It is more probable a Fr. word. 
In the celebrated History of Prince Erastus, the term 
pifjnoirs occurs in such connexion, as to indicate that 
some kind of night-dress for the head is meant, such 
as might anciently be used even by males. “Outre 
cela elle y mit plusieurs autres besongiies de uuict, 
comme Coiffes, Couurchefs, Pignoira, Oreilliers, ct 
Mouchoirs fort subtilement ouurez.” Histoire Fitoy- 
able du Prince Erastus, Lyon, 1694, p. 12> 13. I have 
not met with this word in any Fr. Diet. L. B. pinna 
is used in the sense of ora, limbus, as denoting the 
border of a garment. 

J.^INNAGE, 8, [A pinnace], a boat belong- 
ing to a ship of war. This had been the 
ancient pron. in S. 

“Phaselus, a Barge or Pinnape,” Despaut. Gram. 
L, 1. The same in Wedderb. Vocab., p. 47. 

PinnaHtiff id., Kiliau. 

PINNING, 5. Diarrhoea, S.A. 

** Diarrhoea, or looseness. This disorder is common- 
ly called by the shepherds pinning,** Age, Surv. Peeb. , 
p. 389. 

Pinned, Pinnit, part. adj. Seized with a 
diarrluea, S. A. 

“ When the mothers have little milk, the lambs are 
rarely pinned.” Agr. Surv. Peeb., ibid. 

It is pronounced in two syllables. 

Perhaps from the pain suffered by the poor animals ; 
Tout, pijninghe, torsio, cruciatus, cruciamenttim, from 
pijn-en, torquore, cruciare. 

PINNER-PIG, 5. V. Piblie-pig! 

PINNING, 8. Small stone® for filling up a 
crevices in a wall, S. [V. under PiNN, ».] 

[To FINNISH, r. n. To pinch or wither 
w ith cold, Shetl., Prob., a corr. of ptne/a] 

PINNYWINKLES, pi. An instrument 
of torture. V. Pilliewinkes. 

\ 

PINSEL, 8. A streamer. V. I^nsel* ‘ 
PINT, 8. A liquid measure of two quarts iuS. 

Pint-Stoup, 8. 1. A tin measure, containing 
two quarts, S. 

There was Oeordy that wellloy^d his liunlet ; 

He took the mnt^sUmp in his anns, Ac. 

MaUaw Fair, pSrka 
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** It’# been the gipsies that took your pookmanky-> 
they ti^na ^s we like o’ that—it wad just come to 
thar haiid like the boul o’ a pint-atoupA Guy Man- 
nering, tii. lU. 

2. A spifftl shell of -the genus Turbo, Loth.; 
named most probably from its elongated 
form^ as resembling the measure above- 
mentioneGh 

PIN-THE-WIDDIE, s. 1. A small dri^ 
haddock not split, Aberd. ; corruptly pron. 
pehny'^'widdiepljoth, 

2. Metaph. used to denote a very meagre 
p^on, Aberd. 

PINTILL-FISH, s. Prob., the Pipe-fish. 

this ile (Eriskeray) ther is daylie gottin abound- 
ance of verey grate pintill-Jiahe at ebbe seas, and als 
verey guid for uther fishing, perteining to M*Neill of 
Bmay.” Monroe’s Isles, p. 34. 

This seems either a specioa of the Pipe fish ; or the 
Launce, or Sand-eel. 

PINTS, s. pi Shoe-thongs, Lanarks, ; corr. 
from. E. pointy “ a string with a tag.” 

PINYIONE, 8. A handful of armed men. 
Acts Jdar., c. 14. V. Punye, s. 

[PIOO, 8* A small quantity, Shetl. ; pieto^ 
Clydes., being a smaller quantity than a 
hAb or a taity and larger than a hail,'] 

[To PIOORL, V. n. To whine, to whimper, 
Shetl.] 

PIOT, Pyot, 8. A magpie. V. Pyat. 
PIOYE,#, V.Peeoy. 

[PIP, Pype, 8. A cask, Acets. L. H. Treas- 
urer, i. 843, 252, Dickson. Dutch, pypy id.] 

*PIPE, 8. To Tak a Pipe, Selkirks., 
Clydes., equivalent to t\i,ning one’s pipes^ 
signifying to cry; [but, to pipe is much 
more common.] 

**He’s coming, poor fellow — he’s tdkin a to 
hunsel at the house-end—his heart— is as si^t as a 
snaw-ba.” Brownie of Bodsb^k, ii. 165. 

PiPBB, 9. One who plays on the bag-pipe, S. 

PlPEB’s News. News that every one has al- I 
rej^y heard, S.; probably from a piper 
. going from place to place, and still retailing 
the same story, till it be in every one’s 
mouth. 

opiroressly to inform you’ ‘Came with 

aiud the lady, ‘ which the fiddler has told 
you.’ ” Forils of Man, i. 29. 

Pip:i^ 9^4 1. The common name for the bag- 

■ 

2. jm>08y a metaph. phrase, sig- 


[PiPiN, Piping, s, and adj. Crying, weep- 
ing, Clydes., Banffs.] 

[To PIPE, V. a. To frill, to make frills with 
an Italian-iron or a piping machine, Clydes.] 

[Pi PIN, Piping, s. The act of making frills 
as above; also, frills so made, ibid.] 

[Pipin-Aiune, Piping-Iron, s. An Italian- 
iron, ibid.] 

PIPJ^-STAPPLE. 8. 1. The stalk of a 

\ tobdcco-pipe, as distinguished from the 
bowl, Loth., Roxb. StappHck synoii. Roxb. 

“ ‘Pinches or forohamraers will never pick upon’t,’ 
said Hugh, the blacksmith of Hingleburn ; ‘ ye might 
as weel batter at it wi’ Pipe-atain^*' ” Tales of my 
Landlord, i. 175. 

2. Used as synon. with Windle-strae, for 
smooili-crcsted grass, Loth. 

go to such a place though it should rain aiild 
wives and pipe-atappfea Prov. South of S. But the 
more ancient form is universally retained in the 
north, “though it should rAin auld wives, and pike- 
ataoesA : 

Old Fhindr. caulis, stipes, scapus ; Kilian. 

3. Used metapli. to denote any thing that is 
very brittle, Roxb. 

4. Pipe-8tapptesy an implement of sport among 
children, S. 

“ Pipe-ataplea form a very amusing play-thing, by 
putting two pins croas-wiso thit>Uj^ a green pea, 
placing the pea at the upper end of the mpe-ataple.^ 
and holding it vertically, blowing gently through it. ” 
Blackw. Mag. Aug. 1821, p. 55. 

PIPER, s, 1. The name given to the Echinus 
Oidaris, Shetl. 

“ E. Cidaris, found in deep water, Piper A Edmon- 
stone’s Zetl., ii. 320. 

In England this is the name of the Trigla Lyra. V. 
Penn. Zool., p. 234. 

2. The insect called Father-long-Legs, also re- 
ceives this name, Aberd. 

3. A half-dried, haddock, Aberd. 

[PIPES O’ PAIN, 8. A ludicrous name 
given to a fiail, or rather, to the use of one, 
Banffs.] 

[PIPIN AIRNE, Piping Iron, «. V. under 
Pipe, v.] 

PIPPEN, 9. A doll, a baby, a puppet, for 
children to play with. 

“Ane creill with sum bulyettis— and pippennia,--^ 
Ane coffer quhairin is cout^t certane pictouris of 
wemcn callit pippmnia [female babies], being iu nom- 
ber fourtenc, mokle and litle ; fyftene vardingaill for 
thame ; nyntene gownis, kirtillis, and vaskenis for 
thame ; ane packet of sairkis, slevis, and hois for 
tliame, thair pantonis [slippers]; ane packet with 
ano furnist bed ; ano uther pockett of litle consaittis 
and triffiJlis of bittis of crisp and uthcris ; tua dussano 
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and ane half of masking visoiiris.*’ Inventories, A. 

1678, p. 238. 

This curious passage gives the contents of part of ^ 
the royal treasury, when an inventory was maae dur- * 
ing the regency of Morton ; who caused a strict ac- 
count to be taken of all the property belonging to the 
crown, r^iblved to check rapacity m every one but 
himself. These puppets were most probably meant 
for the use of our young Solomon, James VI. 

Ital. pupin-Of Fr. poupee, a puppet ; poiipoUi a baby, 
jtopint neat, spruce; Teut. pojfptiif ludicra puQxilia, ^ 
imagunculae, quae iufantibus puerisque ad lusum|k|ILe<> * 
bentur; Kilian. 

To PIPPER, V. n. To tremble, to'l^bt^' 
quickly, Shell. " 

From Isl. pipr-a^ tremere. Hann pipradi aUr af 
really ira totus tremuit ; Haldorsou. 

[PiPPERiN, 8. Trembling, vibrating, hesi- 
tating, Shetl.] 

PIRE, 8, A seat of some kind. 

“At mine entry into the chappcl, place was made 
for me through the press, and so I was conveyed up, 
and placed in a pirey or seat, even behind the king as 
he kneeled at mass.” Saddler’s Papers, i. 19. 

“I cannot assign any derivation to this uncommon 
word. Du C’ange interprets Pirctum to be a cell con- 
taining a fire place.” Ibid. N. 

Kilian renders Norm. Fr. pirey “ a stone.” Had thiM 
been the meaning, it would rather have been “ow a 
pire” The difficulty would be removed, could we • 
suppose that the term in MS. might be read , 

PIRKUZ, 3 .- ‘‘Any kind of pero^uisite ; ” 
Gall. Encycl. j evidently a corr. ot the E. 
term. 

[PIEL, 8. A small round lump (excrcmeii- 
tum ovium), Shetl.] 

To PIRL, Pyrl, V, a. and n. 1. To whirl, [to 
loss ; often followed by pr^. aboot, at, up ; 
as, “ Pirl up the pennies.” oj 

An’ cauld December’s pirUn drift 
Maks Winter fierce an' sn/sll come. 

Rev, J, NicoVs Poems, i. 25. 

2. '^o twist, twine, curl j as, to twist horse- 
hair into a fishing-line ; Rpxb., Clydes. 

Pyrle occurs in a similar sense, 0. B. . 

“ I pryvle wyre of golde or syiwr, I wynde it vpon 
a wbele as sylke women doi** B. iii, F, 317, a. 

A secondary sense of the u. luH signifying to whirl, 
from the circumvolution" of asy^ thing in the act of 
twisting ; or as allied to Fr. piroueU-ery to twirl. 

3. To stir or poke any thing with a long rod 
or waml, Moray; applied to the stirring of 
shilling seeds used in drying grain, Aberd. 

[4. To remove or pick out anything slowly in 
the same maimer, Banffs. 

5. To handle overmuch, to work at or with 
anything needlessly ; hence, to dawdle* or 
trifle at work; as, “What are ye pirlin at the* 
, for ?” ibid., Clydes.] 


6. To prick, to puncture. 

On aithir side his eyne he gan to cast 
Spyand full fast, qubar his awaill said be. 

And couth weyll luk and wynk'with the ta 
Sum sconiyt hyra, sum gleip oarll cald hym thar.— 

Sum brak a pott, sum pyrlit at hys B. 

Wallace fled out, and prewal^ leit thalm bo. ^ 

WaUoMy Vi 470, MS. 

In Edit. 1648,— Some pricked at his ee. 

Allied to Su.-G. pryly a long need]#, m awl, pryUt, 

* stylo pungere. 

7. To ripple, as the surface of a body of water 

under a slight wind, S. , 

Pirl seems originally the same with Birle» V . under 

Birh. 

Pirl, Pyiil, s. 1. A slight motiou, -stirring, 
or rippling ; as, There’s a pirl on the 
water;” S. V. PiRR. 

[2. Twist, twine, curl ; as, That line has lui 
the richt pirZ,” Clydes. 

3. Undue handling; also, trifling, dawdling 
work, ibid., Banffs. 

4. A whirl, a toss, S.J 

PiRLiK, PiRLiN, adj., 1. Crisp, having a ten- 
dency to curl up. Thus, wlien the «eecc of 
^ sheep, or coat of a dog, has this anpear- 
aiice, the animal is said to be pirlie-^kmned, 
Roxb. * 

2. Pirlie fellow^ one who is very difficult to 
please ; a term of contempt, South of S. 

[PiRLiN, PiRLAN, 8. The act expressed by 
the V. in each of the senses given above.} 

Pirling-Stick, Pirlin-Wand, The iiaino 
given to the rod used for stirring ahillimj 
seeds^ for making them burn, where they 
are used as fuel on the hearth, ibid» 

PIRIiET, PiRLiT, 8. Apparently, a puny 
or contemptible figure, Ajrs. 

“ Miss Mizy protested— that it would be a disgra^’e 
to them for ever to pass through the town with such 
t^pirlei of a driver.” Sir A. Wylie, iii. *278. 

“A pretty pirlit ye’ll be, me leading you hame» 
blind and bluiding, wi’ a napkin, or an auld stocking 
tied round your head.” Sir A. Wylie, i, 86* 

Fr. perktlCy a small pearl ? 

PIRLEY PEASE-WEEP. A game among 
boys, Loth. ^ 

**Pirley Peace^weep is a game played by boyi^ 
the name demonstrates that it is a native one ; for it 
would require a page of close writing to make it in- 
telligible to an Englishman,” Blaokw. Mag., Aug. 

1821, p. 86. % 

PIRL-GRASS, s. Creeping wlie»t-g*ws» S. 
. V. Fii!tT, 1. 

PIRLIE, e. Anything small. A cJiiWisli 
name for a little finger, Loth. . ^ ^ 

[^PiRLiEWBB, adj. Small, very 
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rPiRLTBWEEACK, 8. Aiiytliiiig Small of its 

kind, ibid.] 

PlELIBWiNKlB, 8. The little finger, Loth. ; 
the same with Pirlie. V. Peekiewinkie. 

It is used in the nursery riiyme : 

There^s the thief that brak the barn 
(Taking hold of the fore-finger) 
here's the ane that steal’d the coni 
(Touching the middle-finger) 

There's the ane that tell’d a* 

(Pointir^ to the ring-finger) 

** And "puix pifliewinlm paid for a’." 

There is a similar ironie in Angus, only 'with a 
partial change of designations, and as including the 
thumb. 

** Here's Breah-harrii' 

g 'aking hold of the thumb) 
ere’s Steal-com,”— the fore-finger ; 

** Here’s the middle finger ; 

** Here’s Rinn-moa *,^" — the ring-finger ; 

** And little wee, wee Cronachie pays for a’.’* 

PIRLIE-PIG, PuRHE-pTO, 8. A circular 
vessel of crockorj’', resembling what is called 
a Christmas box, which lias no opening save 
a slit at top, only so large as to receive a 
halfpenny; used by children for keeping 
their money, S. B. Pinner-pig^ S.O. 

The box receives this fqrm, that the owner may be 
under less temptation to waste his hoard, as, without 
breaking it, he can get out none of the money. 

The same kind of box is used in Sweden, and callecl 
Rpathoua ; Testacca pyxis, in quain nuinmi conjiciun- 
'tur per adeo angustum foramen, ut inde, nisi fracto 
vase, depromi noquoant ; Ihre, 

This learned writer is at a loss, whether the name 
may^be from spar-a, to spare, to preserve with caution, 
or Hparr-a, to shut, and a box. In Su.-G. it is 

also denominated girighuk, lituTBXly greedy hdbjy because 
it keras all that it receives ; a term also metaph. 
wpliea to a covetous person. The Fr. name is 
TireUre, 

Pirlie-pig may be allied to Su.-G. perla^ union, and 
pig^ a piece of crockery ; because the design is to pre- 
serve small pieces of money till they foim a con- 
siderable sum. Or shall 'we suppose, that it was 
originally birHe-pig, from A.-S. birl-iarif to drink, as 
thus those who wished to carouse together, at some 
particular time, might form a common stock ? 

Pinner, as it is pron. in the West, may be allied to 
Tent, penne-waere, merx, or Dan. penger, pi. money, 
liter^iy, pennies ; q. a vessel for holding money. 

[PIRLIN-STICK, V. under Pikl, «.] 


Pn(N, a. 1. A quill, or reed on whicli yam 
is wound, S. 

\*In this manufacturing country, such as are able to 
ga about and beg, are generally fit, unless they have 
inlant children, to earn their bread at home, the 
women by spinning, and the men by filling pirns, 
•(tolliiig up yam upon lake reeds, cut in sinall pieces 
lOrlihe shutUe).*’ P. Kirkden, Forfars. Statist. Acc., 
ii. 510. 

*^Yoil must not forget to seethe silk work, which 
if a toost curious contrivance ; it is three or four s^o- 
i riea high. In the highest storie there are innumerable 
of Bilk, which are all moved by the generall 
that the water gives to some wheels below, 

ihet^ t&f3f receive the first twist ; in the storie next 
to tb^ receive the second ; & in the lowermost 

vou ill. 


storie the last, which brings it to that form of raw 
silk that WG commonly see sold.” Sir A. llalfour's 
Letters, p. 210. This refers to Bologna in Italy. 

[2. A small bobbin on which thread is wound ; 
also, a bobbin filled with thread, S.] 

3. The bobbin of a spinning-wheel,” S., Gl. 
Ant. 

4. The name is transferred to the yarn itself, 
in the state of being tluis rolled up, S. A 
certain quantity of yarn, ready for the 
shuttle, is said to consist of so many pirns. 

** The women and weavers Scot, call a small pared 
of yarn put on a broach (as they name it), or as much 
as is put into the shuttle at once, a pyr/i.” Hiuld. vo. 
Pynnt. 

5. It is often used metaph. One, who 
threatens evil to another, says; Pll lovnl 
you a jnrn^ Til bother you, S. 

ladieii, for gin yo say ought 
IMair, J'se inhd ye a ptm. 

'J'o iccl some day. 

Ramsay s Ponns, \. ^77, 

To rfdd a rarelPd pirn, to clear u|) somotliing that 
is difiicult, or to gel free of some entanglement, S. 
Ance li*t a hissy gd >011 in the gun, 

Eic ye get loose, ye’ll icdd a lartU'd mrn. 

iShimJa* Poems, p, fi2 

[In the West of S., a person in difiioulty is said to 
have “a bonnit pirn to won,'* i.e., to wittd.l 

* As a }nrH is sometimes called a broach, the yarn 
l>eing as it were spitted on it, perhaps Su -G. jiren, 
any thing shaiqi-pointed, is the radical word ? 

6. The wheel of a fishing-rod, S. 

** A pirn (for angling), a wheel.” Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Observ., p. 159. 

[So called on account of its shape and use. ] 

Pirn-cat*, «. A wooden bowl, used by weavers 
for holding their quills, 8, 

Fraunces mentions 0. E, Py me or webstara sonn* 

Panus.” Prompt. Parv, 

Pirn-stick, s. The wooden broach on which 
the quill is placed, while the yarn put upon 
it in spinning is reeled off, S. 

PiRNiE, adj. Used to denote cloth iliat has 
very narrow striiies, 8. Pirny cloth, a w eb 
of unequal tlijpeads or colours, striped,” Gl. 
Rams. 

The fambus fiddler of Kinghom 
— Oart the lieges gawff apd gim ay, 

Aft till the cock proclaim’d the morn ; 

Tho’ both his weeds a^d xhirtli were ph ny. 

RjOHMay'a Poenis, i. 232 
Tho<ie who were their ck^f commandcrH, 

As such who wore the ^a^ie standarts, 

* Who led the van, and atove the rear, 

Wore right well mounted of their gear ; 

With brogues, and trews, and pimie plaids, 

With good blew bonnets Utt their heacls. 

Cleland's Poems, p. 12. 

PiRNiE, 8. A w^oollen night-cap ; generally 
applied to those manufactured at Kilmar- 
nock, Roxb. 

Q3 
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*^Pimie8f nightcaps woven of various coloured 
threads Gall. Encycl. 

The term like Pimie, adj. denotes that the article is, 
striped and o| different colours. 

PiRNiB-CAP, s. A niglit*cap, Roxb.; perhaps 
because the covering worn for the head by 
men is commonly striped woollen stuff. V. 
PlIlNIE. 

Pyrnit, Pirnyt, part pa, ‘‘ Striped^ yroyipn 
with different colours/’ Rudd.; [inter^i)t4^» ; 
brocaded ; as, ** jiimit wyth g^>ld/^j((|^|l|/;: 
L. II. Treasurer, i. 224, Dickson.] ' ' ‘ • V- 

Anc garment he me gaif, or knychtly wecle, 
rimyt and wouyn ful of fyne gold threde, 

Dmg. Virgilt 246, 30. 

The term, however, respects the woof that is used, 
corresponding to subteminCf Virg., [Ae. iii. 483], espe- 
cially as the woof is immediately supplied from pirns. 

**Itcm, anegowne of orammasy velvot, dioppit with 
gold wyre, with twa begariis of the samyn, lynit with 
satyne, without hornis.” Inventories, A. 1539, 

p. .33. 

They still say in Angus, that a web is all pirned^ 
when woven with unequal yarn. Cloth is thus de- 
nominated, because for each stripe a different pirn or 
quill is used in weaving. “ 

PIRNTCKERIE, ac/;. Troublesome, South 
of S. 

This seems merely a variety of Pernickitie. 

PIRR, 8, [1; Jluergj% vigour ; hence, flurry,* 
Banffs. 

2. The pet or, huff; also, pettisli humour, 
ibid. 

Evidently the local pron. of birr, q. v,] 

3. A gentle breeze. It is commonly used in 
this connexion ; Theresa a fine pirr of rvind^ S. 

To Pirr, v, n. To spring up, as blood from 
the wound made by a lancet, 0all.; [to flow 
with force in a small stream, to stream, 
Clydes.] 

“Blood is said to pirr from the wound made by 
a lancet Gall. Encycl. 

C.B. pyr, that shoots out in m pomif ; . . . 

PIRR, adj, A girl is said tb Ic^k pirr. when 
gaily dressed ibid. ' 

PIRR, a. ‘‘ A searfpv^f wJtfr long tail and 
black head, its tiot VeklSeKl 

Isl. hyr, vehto i^^ 

PIRRAINA, 4. A female child, Orkn. 

Perhaps a diminutive Irom Korv. piril, a little per- 
sou. Or the first syUable may be allied to Dau. pige, 
pie, a girl. 

PIRRIE, PlKR,^^*. 1. Trim, nice iu dress, 
Berwicks. ; synbh. Pernickitie. 

2. Precise in manner, ibid. 

3. Having a tripping mode in walking, walk- 
. ing with a spring, ibid. 


To PIRRIE, V. a. To follow a person from 
place to place, like a dependant, Mearns. 
Hence, 

Pirrie-Dog, 8. 1. A dog that is constantly 
at his master’s heels, ibid. Para-dog^ Aug. 
id*, q. v. 

;^3E!ran8f erred to a person who is the constant 
companion of another, in the character of a 
parasite, ibid. 

Teut^ poer-ea, binos consociare, pariter ponjungere. * 
V.PAkRv. 

PIRRIHOUDEN, adj. Fond, doating, 
Perths. 

Perhaps from Teut. paer, a peer, an equal, and 
kouden, held as denoting mutual attachment. 

PIRZIE, adj. Conceited, Loth. 

Q. an A per ae, a phrase much used by our old 
writers j or from Fr. parsoy, by one’s self. 

PISHMOTHER, An ant, Ettr. For. 
Prob., a corr. of pismire ? V. PiSMiNNiE. 
The Fris. name is PisAmme, 

PISK, 8, ‘‘ A dry-looking saucy girl Gall. 

. Eiicycl. 

I PiSKiE, PiSKET, adj, 1. Marshy, Upp. Clydes. 

2. Dry, “ Any thing withering dry is pisky , — 

j Piskei grassy dried, shrivelled grass Gall. 

Encycl. 

3. Cold and reserved in manner. Gall. 

“To behave dryly to a friend is to behave [be] 
pUiketp* ibid. The term may have been originally 
applied to the skin, when chopped by the drought; 

C. ik piag, small blisters. 

PISMINNIE, 8. The vulgar name for an 
ant, Galloway, Dumfr., Clydes. 

PISMIRE, 8. A steelyard, Orkn. 

“ Their measure is not the same with ours, they not 
using peck and firlot, but instead thereof, weigh their 
corns on Piamirea or Pundlers.” Brand’s Desor. Ork- 
ney, p. 28. 

This is the same sense with Bismab, q. v. 

PISSANCE, s. Power. 

Syne the pissance come of Ausonia, 

And the pepil Sicany bait alsua. • ^ 

Pouy, Viryil, 2B8, 

Bellend. uniformly uses the same word. ^ Fr. puia- 
aance, from puis, Lat. poBa-wm. 

PissANT, adj. Powerful, Fr. pui$$ant. 

Lord, our protectour to al traistfs in the 
But quham ua thing is worthy notpiaaatUy 
To vs thy grace and als grete merey grant. > - ^ 
F*»ytCproU?6, 33. 

— “ Quhilkis wer ane parte of the oommtoion^® 
deputit for conmleting of cure soueranis ma«ta|e vmtn 
the maist excellent and piaaant priiioe king 
of France,” &c. Acts Alary, 1558, Ed*. 181^ 
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• PIT, i* Pptatoe^pity a conical heap of pota- 
toes covered with earth, S. 

^*ApU, or pie^ is a conical heap of potatoes, about 
lour feet diameter at bottom, built up to a point, as 
high aa tfaev will admit of, and resting upon the dry 
here ground* The heap is carefully covered by a layer 
of straw; a tnpich is then dug all round, and the earth 
thrown over the straw, and well beaten down by the 
spade. The apex, or summit of the heap, is generally 
sScur^ from rain by a broad grassy sod. A sw&w 
holioWi about a foot deep, is generally dug in the 
plM where the potatoes are to be laid ; and, from this 
cii^mstance, the name has been extended to the heap 
its^.” Agr. Surv. Berw., p. 293. 

PIT and GALLOWS. A privilege con- 
ferred on a baron, according to our old 
laws, of having on his ground a f«r 
drowning women, and gallows for lianging 
men, convicted of theft. 

This is mentioned by Bellenden as one of the privi- 
leges granted to barons by Malcolm Canmore. 

** It was ordanit als be the said couusal, that fre 
baronis sail muk jehattU^ & draw wtUla^ for punition of 
criminabyl personia.** Cron. B. xii. c. 9. 

This, however, very imperfectly expresses the mean- 
ing of the original passage in Boeth. 

*f Constitutum quoque est eodem consilio a rege, uti 
Barones omiies puteos faciendi ad condemnatas plecteu- 
dasybeminos, ac patibulum ad viros suspeudendos nox- 
ios potestatem haberent.’* In this sense are we un 
derstand /urea et/os«a, as privileges pertaining to bar- 
ons. Beg. Mag., B. i. c. 4, s. 2, Quon. Attach., c. 77. 
In some old deeds, written in our language, these terms 
are rendered /wre and/es. 

This mode of punishment, b^ immersion, was also 
known in England. Spelman gives an account of a re- 
markable instance of it, in the reign of Rich I., A. 
1200. Two women, accused of theft, were subjected 
to the ordeal by fire, or by burning plough-shares. 
The one escaped ; but the other, having touched the 
shares, was drowned in the Bihe-pooL V . Spelm. vo. 
Furca, 

It was one of the ancient customs of Burgundy, that 
women found guilty of theft, were condemned to bo 
cast into a river. V. Chess. Cousuetud. Burgund., ap. 
Skene, Verb, Sign. vo. Fossa, 

^ . Mr. Pink, observes, that the punishment of drown- 
ing, now unknown, was formerly practised among the 
Gothic nations. The Swedes boasted of drowning five 
of their kings. He considers the pit as a relic of this 
practice; Enquiry, i. 30. This conjecture scorns highly 
probable.^ Various writers have asserted, that the an- 
cient Goths were wont to sacrifice men to their false 
deities, by precipitating them into a well, preserved for 
tMi^ur^e in the vicinity of their temples, or altars. 
V. K.emer, Antiq. Septentr., p. 47. 

Xn the great solemnities of tne heathen at Upsal in 
Sweden, the one whose lot it wm to be immolated to 
^e^gods, was plunged headlong into a fountain adjoin- 
ing to the place of sacrifice. If he died easily, it was 
viewed as a good omen, and his body was immediately 
taken out of the fountain, and hung up in a conse- 
watjW grove. For it was believed that he was trans- 
bitetf to a pl^ among the gods. Worm. Monum., p. 

.Xi was one of the attributes of Odin, the great god 
w tkb Seandian nations, and doubtless a singular <^e, 
lilli presided over the qaXUms, Hence he was called 
Qoi 0 i those who were hanged, 
he was also designed Oalgavalldr, 
i*«.«^#^;Lord of the Gallows ; q. he who rules over, or 
p. m. 361. 412. 417. 


This phrase is known in Germany. Tout. J^ut ende 
Galgke ; put, a well or pit, galghe^ the gallows. Kil« 
ian, however, does not translate this phrase literally. 
“The right or power of the sword,” he says, ** supremo 
right, absolute pow^er. ” 

It desepes observation, that in the account which 
Tacitus gives of the puiiiahments used by the ancient 
Germans, wc may distinctly trace the origin of Pit and 
Oalloios. “Proditiores transfugas arborilms suspen- 
dunt ; ignavos et imbellcs, et corpora infames, coeno ac 
palude, injecta iusuper crate, mergunt.” De Mor. 
German. 

To PIT, V. a. The vulgar pronunciation of 
thS-E. V. to Puty S. 

“ They prick us and they pine us, and they pit us on 
the pinny winkles for witches.” Bride of Lammer- 
moor, ii. 230. 

[To Pit aff. To waste, to S(juander ; also, to 
delay, procrastinate, evade, S.] 

[To Pit at, 1. To set to, to apply one’s self ; 
as, Pit at ity an’ liae dune wi’ ’t,” Clydes. 

2. To apply to, to dun, Banff s.] 

[To Pit hg, 1. Ti endure, to serve, to last; 
as, “ My coat ’J1 no pit by anitlier winter,” 
West of S. , 

2. To live, to hold on ; as, “ He canua put by 
inany hours,” ibid. 

To be satisfied with ; as, Ye man pit by 
wi’ that for ae day,” ibid. 

4. To maintain, support, defray the expense 
of ; as, “ It taks nae wee penny to pit us a’ 
by daccntly,” ibid., Banffs. 

5. To hoard, to gather, to lay past ; as, Pit 
by a’ ye can,” S.] 

[Pit By, Anything temporary, or to serve 
a present need, plan, or desire; also, a put- 
off, a substitute, S.] 

To Pit in. To contribute a share, S. This is 
called the Tnpit or Input, V. Put, v. 

To Pit one^s sell down. To commit suicide, S. 

To Pit one thraujgh a thing. To clear up, to ex- 
plain a thing to a person, Aberd. 

PITAILL, PiTALLi s. The rabble. V. 
Pettatl. 

[PIT AT Y, PiTATA, Taty, 8, A potato.] 

PITOAKE, s. All imitative designation for 
the plover, supposed to express the sound 
emitted by the bird, Berwicks. 

[PITCHERS, s, pi. Pieces of lead used in 
playing the game of Kypie^^ Shetl. 

Kypit is the game of jntching or pitch-and-toss. ] 

[• PITI^, PiTTE, s. Pity, regret, Barbour, 
i. 480, 481.] 
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To PiTiE, Pity. 1. As a v. a., to excite pity in, 
to cause compassion for. 

**Thair was so many widowes, bairncs, and infantis, 
seiking redrese, &c., that it wold have any man 
to have hard the samyne.” Pitscottie, p. 35. 

—“How the Barons wives are oppressed by spoiling 
their places, and robbing their goods, it wouldjpiiy a 
good heart.’* Disc, of Troubles, Keith’s Hist., App., 
p. 129. 

2. As a V. 71., to regret. 

“I pitied much to see men take the advaii|i^ bf ; 
the tin)e to cast their own conclusions in 
acts, though with the extreme disgrace or dosigjkt (if 
many of their brethern.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 133. 

Pitiful, adj. Mournful, what may be re- 
gretted or lamented, S. 

“ God grant I may prove a false prognosticator. I 
look for the most jnt\fal schism that ever our poor 
church has felt.” &billie’s Lett., i. 2. 

[PiTWYSLY, adv. Piteously, Barbour, iii. 
549.] 

PITTLL, 8. Prob., a bird of the falcon kind. 

The PitUl and the Pipe gled ciyaiHl powc. 

Helbir Ihir princes ay past, as pairt of purveyoris ; 

For tliay culd cheires chikkyuis, an<l purchase poultvo, 

To cleik fra the comnionis, as Kingis katouris. 

V • Iloidatef iii. 1, MS. 

These, from their aihplo^ment, seem to be both birds 
of prey. The Utter is evidently some kind of hawk, , 
denominated fraip iU cry, perhaps the kestrel, or Falco 
t inn uncut U8, Linn. The former in name resembles A . • S . 
hleripUlel, in GL.Aolfr. translated storicarius, by Lyc 
scoricarius. Qa, tho hen-harrier, le Lanier ceiidr6 of 
Brisson ? 

PITMIRK, adj. So dark that one has not a 
single glimpse of light, S. 

Perhaps, like the darkness of a pH or dungeon. It 
has, however, been expl. as if it had the same origin 
ith Pik’Tnirk, 

“ PU-mirkf jdck-markf dark as pitch Gl. Antiq. 

1‘ITTANE SILWB. Pittance silver. 

** yota, Discharges producit be Patrik Grinlaw A 
.la»» Alexf of thair feu-aewties and pittane silwr for the 
termes of W^aonday & . [I^Artiiiiiw] 1636.” 

Wreattia producit be the PeWaroa of Fikwkitk. Mem. 
Dr. Wilson, v, Forbes of CfcllendAr, Ai 1813, App., 

p. 18. ' 

As these feus were held of thevAbWy of Holyrood, 
the term must be viewed as referrihlg to some monastic 
I nsti tution. Pittane silver to be t^e same wi th 
L. B. pictantia, pittantia^ &c«, w <l^oted the por- 
tion aUowed to monks in meat, or eatables, as contra- 
distinguished from pulse. Portio monachica in 
(?aculenti8 ad valorem uniua pktae^ ; lautior pulmcntis, 
(juae ex oleribua erant, cum pictancia^. essent do 
piscibus. Du Cange. The term was used also to 
denote food in general, as provided for the refectory ; 
sometimes a luncheon Of cheese, at other times four or 
five eggs. 

This pittane eiloer had been a duty imposed in 
addition to what was properly denominated the feu- 
duty. It had its name from L. B. pieta, Fr. pite^ a 
very small coin, struck by the Counts of Poitiers, 
.almost the smallest in currency, being of the value of 
half a farthing. Here wo discover the true origin of 
the E, word pittance. 


To PITTER-PATTER, v. n. 1. To repeat 
prayers after the Romish manner. 

The Cleck geese leave off te clatter, — 

And priests, Marias to pUter-patter , — - 

W(U8on*s ^ L 48. 

V. Claik, Clake. 

'f'. 

2. To move up and down inconstaiitly, making 
?t,J 5 lattering noise with the feet, 8. 

“ PiUer mtter is an expression still used by the 
vulgar ; it is in allusion to the custom of muttering 
pater-no8t€T6,** Bannatyne Poems, N., p. 247. 

It is, I believe, also used as a s. V. Patter. 

PiTTfeR-PATTBR, adv. ‘‘All in a flutter; 
sometimes pittie-paUie^* S. ; Gall. Encycl. 

PITTIVOUT, 8, A small arch or vault, 
Kincardlnes. F r. petit vaut, 

[^PITY, 8, and y. V. under Pite'.}- 

PIXIE, 8. A spirit which has the attributes 
of the Fairies. 

If thou’rt of air, let the gray mist fold thee, — 

If of earth, let the swart mine hold thee, — 

If a Pixie, seek thy ring, — 

If a Nixie, seek thy spring. 

The Pirate, ii. 246. 

*iPixy, A fairy. Exmore.” Grose. 

Colt-pixn is a term used in Hampshire, denoting a 
spirit similar in character to our Kelpie, “ A spirit or 
fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) Ueighs 
and misleads horses into bogs,” &o. Grose, Prov. 
Gloss. • 

Whether Pixie be the same with Puck, who, in the 
whimsical annals of the Good people, is a fairy that 
waits on Oljeron, I cannot -protend to say. Puhct both 
in Isl. and Su.-G. is rendered diabolus. 


PIZAN. To play the pizan with one, to get 
the better of one in some way or other, 
Tweedd. 

Can it have any connexion with Fr. pamon^ pesson, 
the exaction of pasturage for cattle ; or L. B. piso, (pi. 
pison-ex), an instrument for grinding ? 


To PIZEN, V. a. A corr. of E. Poison, 


She has dung the bit fish aff the brace. 

And it's fallen i* the maister-can ; 

And now it has sic a stink, 

It’ll pizen the silly good-man. 

Herd's Coll., i\. 


214. 


PIZZ, 8, Pease ; the pron. of Fife and some 
other counties ; Cumb. pezz^ id., elsewhere 
peyse. In AhQvd,pizz is also used in sing, 
for a single pea ; Lat. jpw-um. 


PL AC AD, Placket, s, A placard, S.. 

“ Some explorators were sent to the town oSBdin- 
burgh, to spy the form and fashion of all 
prooeedinga ; who, at their xiiasters obmmands, 
jackets upon the kirk-doors, sealed with the Earls 
own hand and signet.” PitsoOttie, p; 44. ■ 

Tout. pUtekaet, deoretum, Su.«0. 
plakat ; from plack-en, figere, because^ plApOT* 
Wachter observes, is affixed to some place for 
inspection. 
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PLAOG, ». 1. The mansion house on an 

Mtate is called the FJace, S. 

tiie moi\th of December 1636, William earl of 
Brrol departed this life in the Place of Errol.” Spakl- 
. Troubles in Scotland, i. 54. 

the middle of the moor-land appears an old 
tower or Qa8tle.—It is called the old Place of Moch- 
rtm* P. Mochrum, Wigtons. Statist. Acc., xvii. .570. 

It may i^pear that this is an E. sense of the word, 
as Johnson explains it **a seat, a residence, a 
mansion,” In support of this sense he quoted 1 Sam. 

12. ^**Saul set him up a plaee^ and is gone 
down to Gilgal.” But place here is to be understood 
of a monument or trophy of his victory over the Ama- 
lekites ; according to the sense of the same term, in 
the Hebrew, 2 Sam., xviii. 18., where it is rendered a 
pillar. 

2, In some old writings it denotes a castle, or 
strong-hold. 

— ‘*Our auld Ynemeis of Ingland hes-^takin the 
plaoes of Sanct Golmes Inche, the Craig and place.'* of 
Bruohty, the place of Hume and Aldroxburgh, and lies 
ramforsat the said, ” &o. Sedt. Counc. , A. 1547, Keith’s 
Hist., App., p. 55. 

Elizabeth Frioresof Hadyngton lies takinupon hir 
the cuire and keiping of the place and fort<alico of Nun- 
raw, and hos bund and oblist hir — to keip the samyn 
surlie fra our auld Ynimiesof Ingland and all utheris.” 

A. 1647, ibid., p. 56, 67. 

The idiom is evidently Fr. j place being used for a 
castle or strong-hold. It was most probably restrictotl 
in the same manner, in its primary use in S. ; {dthougb 
now i^lgarly applied to the seat of any one who is th<j 
pro{[>rietor of the estate on which it is built. Ihro • 
views the Fr. term as allied to A.-S. plaece^ a street, 
Su.-G. pilate^ Tout, j^etee^ an area. 

According to the Hict. Trevoux, PlacCj en termc de 
guerre, est uu mot gdn4rique qui comprend toutes 
sortes de forteresses oii Ton se peut defendre, &c. \j. 

B. placea^ arx, castrum, locus munitus. Littorac 
Henrici IV. B.ee. Angliaeann. 1409, apud Rymer, tom. 

8, jpag. 611. Quidam Monot de Cantelope armiger, 
qui caatfum illudnuperemit—- dicendo sehaereditarium 
et dominum dictae Placeae de Camarssac, Pla^emi 
illam fortificare incepit, et in dies fortidcat. Du Cange. 

[Gude-Place, 8. The place of bliss, heaven, 

[Ill-Place, s. The place of woe, hell, S.] 

PLAQEBOE, s. A parasite, one who fawns 
on another. 

The Bischopo of Brechine, having his Placeboes and 
Jackmen in the toun, buffetit the Freir, and callit him 
Heretyck.” Knox’s Hist., p. 14 ; rendered Parasites 
and Jackmen. Lond. Edit., p. 14. 

As denoting one who virtually takes for his motto 
the Lat. yrova Placebo ; or as referring to the promise 
'‘Which he makes, that he will please his superior at all 
events. That this was viewed as the origin two cen- 
turies ago, appears from the following passage : — 

Foi^o rewarde they work but wardlie gloir, 

Kaying placebo into princes faces ; 

_ With le^ and lettens doing thair devoir. 

Bp, St, Androis, Poenis Sixteenth Cent., p. 300. 

, ^ J^c^Cj. vieux mot qui sedisoit autrefois de,Cour- 
qgii chmhent k plaire au Prince. On le dit en- 
obre aujourd*bui en Normandie ; et les ecoliers ap- 
mnsi ceux qui rapportent en secret les fautes de 
; a leurs maitres pour gagner Icur 

On lit dans lea mdmoircs do Villars, 


L. VI., p. 560 : Si les princes s^avoient plutot om- 
brasaer les utiles conscils, que le^ passionnes & dc'guistlfs 
de leurs ministres, qui vont, comme on dit, toujours k 
Plaet^bo. Diet. Trev. in vo. 

j PLACK, Pl.vk, s, 1, A billon coin, struck 
in the reign of Jiiincs HI. 

“ Our Souorane Lord — lies ordanit to ceis the coiirs 
and passage of all the new plakh last cuinyeit and gar 
put the samin to the fyre. And of the substance, 
iljucd may befynit of the samin to gar mak ane new penny 
of fyno sillier.'* Acts Ja. III., 1483, c. 114, Edit. 1506, 
0 . 97, Murray. 

This passage clearly proves that tlio placks referred 
to Were of copper mixed with silver. 

It was this money, as would seem, that received the 
name of the Cochrane Plack. 

** He had sick credit of tlie king, that lie gave him 
leivo to stryk cunyio of his awin as if he ha«l beiue ane 
prince ; and when any would refuse the said ciinyie, 
quhilk was called ane Cochrane Plack^ and wouhl say 
to him that it would be cryit doun, ho would answeir, 
that he should bo hanged th.at day that his money was 
cryed doun, quhilk prophecio cam to pas hoirefter.” 
Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 181-5. 

2. A small copper coin, formerly current in 
Scotland, equal to four pennies Scots, or 
the third pai;t of an English penny. Al- 
though the word is still occasionally used in 
reckoning, it is now only a nominal coin, S. 

“ Of these some are called— which were worth 
four pennies.” Morysone’s Itiu,, ap. Rudd., Pref. to 
Diplom., p. 137. 

“ The plack is an ideal coin at this present time in 
Scotland.” Cardonnel’s Numism., Pref., p. 33, 34. 

’rhe word is often used to denote that the thing 
spoken of is of no value ; Il*a no vforth a plack^ S. It 
has been early used in this sense. 

Ye’re nae .a prophet uwrth a. pfak. 

Cherric and .SlWj st. 83. 

When one adopts any plan supposed to be unproht- 
•able, or pursues a course olFensive to a superior, it is 
frequently said ; You'll no mak your plack a bawbre by 
ihaty S. 

Tent. plackCf plecke^ according to Kilian, a coin of 
vjirious value in dilFeivut countries ; in Louvain, the 
third part of a stiver, or the same with a groat ; in 
Flanders, a stiver ; Ital. piaccha, Hisp. placca, L. B. 
placaj a coin mentioned in a statute of Henry VI. of 
England, made at Paris, 20th November, A. 1126, 
equal to four greater Blancs. The blaiic is half 
a sol, or about a farthing ICnglish. Du Cange also 
mentions as .•^t Fr. denomination of money ; ainl 

indeed it seems to have been from the Fr. that the 
unfortunate Henry borrowed it. Ho afterwards ol)- 
serves, that the Placa weighed 68 or 69 grains. 

As, in Louvain, placke was equivalent to a groat ; 
this name might be adopted in H., because our plack 
contained the same number of pennies Scots, as there 
were English pence in a groat. 

I wadna for twa and a placke — a phrase meant to 
express a strong negation, conjoined with a verb de- 
noting action or passion. This is bf very common 
use in S. ; and is put in the mouth of a good old e.Trl 
of the fifteenth century, although rather more in an 
Anglificd form tlian seems consistent with the manners 
of the age, or with the character of the phraseology. 

“ ‘I will creep forward, my lord, ’said Quentin, *aiid 
endeavour to bring you information.’ ‘Do so, my 
bonny chicld ; thou hast shaiq) cars and eyes, and good 
will-- but take heed — I would not lose thee /or two and 
a plack.'" Q. Durward, iii. 322. 

As A plack amounted to two-thirds of a bawbee, or of 
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sixpence Scotch ; the meaning of the phrase seems to 
be, that one would not do or suffer such a thing for as 
many bodies^ (consisting of hca jtennm each), m addi- 
tion to the plach^ as would make sixpence of our old 
money ; or in other words, as it seems indeed to be 
nearly allied to the expression before mentioned, he 
would not submit to it, although he should by this 
means imh his jtlcLch a bawbee. How natural for an 
Englishman, in consenuence of this explanation, to 
exclaim, Is it not evident, even from the proverbial 
language of the Scotch, they have always set a^igh 
value on the most paltry sum ? 

Plack-aill, s. Beer sold at a placi 

His wyf brewit plak-aill" Aberd. Regl^^SgAjL 
V. 24. 


Plackless, adj. Moneyless, having no 
money, S. 

The case is clear, my pouch is plaeMess, ko. 

Tarras'a Poems ^ p. 23. 

Plack-Pie, 8, A pie formerly sold for a plack. 

“At last, being apparently unable to withstand his 
longings, he asked, in a faultering tone, the huge land- 
lord — whether he could have a plack-pie. ‘Never 
heard of such a thing, master. There is what is worth 
all the black pyes, as you call them, that were over 
made of sheep’s head.’/’ Redgauntlct, iii. 198. 

Plack’s-worth, 8. A tiling of very little 
value ; literally, the value of a plack, S. 

“ Except « dry patenioster, and a drap holy water 
to sloken^t wi’, nae % plack* s-worth we get frae ony o’ 
them.” Cardinal BiMton, p. 25. 

PL ACKIT, partf pa, 

“ Hir cow h«8 picidHt k distroytt his bair [bear or 
barley] ; k requyrit hir to borrow in hir cow, & mend 
theskaycht.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1543, V. 18. 

If this be not an errat. for pluckit^ plucked, it may 
be from Fr. plaqu-er^ to lay flat, q. trodden down. 


[PLAG, 8. Any article of clothing, Slictl.] 


PLAGE, Platge, «. [LA country, a re- 
gion, Lyndsay, The Papyngo, L 751.] 

2, Quarter, point. 


A lie dyn I hard approaching fast me by, 

Quhilk mouit fra the plage s^tontrionall. 

Police of Honour ^ i. 8. 

Lat. plag-a. 


PLAID, s. Pica. Y. Pled®;; 

* 

PLAID, 8, ‘‘ A striped or variegated cloth ; 
an outer loose weed worn much by the 
highlanders in Scotland/' Johns. 

“Their hreehan^ or oontis^ of twelve or 

thirteen yards of a narrow stuflp, wrapt round the 
middle, and reaches to the knees ; is often fastened 
round the middle with a belt, and is then called hre- 
chanfcill; but in cold weather is large enough to wrap 
round the whole body from head to feet ; and this often 
is their only cover, not only within doors, but on the 
open hills during the whole night. It is frequently 
fastened on the shoulders with a pin, often of silver, 
and before with a brotcMt (like the/6g^ of the Romans) 
which is sometimes of silver, and both large and ex- 
tensive ; the old ones have very frequently mottos.” 
Pennant’s Tour in S. 1769, p. 209. 

The women also wear a plaid^ but it is so narrow as 
seldom to come below the waist. 


“The tonnag, or plaidt hailgs over their Shoulders, 
and is fastened before with a brotche ; but in bad 
weather is drawn over their heads.” Ibid., p. 212. 

The plaid, however, is not confined to the Highlands. 
It is generally worn, by herds and others, in the South 
and West of S. It is in some places called a Hasvehm, 
in others a Maud, The plaid is also worn by fetnales in 
Ang. and many other counties in the Lowlands. 

“The women still retain the plaid, but among the 
better sort it is now sometimes of silk, or lined wi^ 
silk” P. Tealing, Forfars. Statist. Aco., iv. 103. 

plaide, id. Shaw. It seems doubtful, if this 
be properly a Gaol, word ; as it does not occur in the 
other Celt, dialects ; unless we view it as the same 
with C.B. peih, plica, a fold. V. Ihre, vo. Faall 
Teut. signifies a coarse kind of cloth, panni 
vilioris genus. The word also denotes, a patch or 
piece of cloth, se^entum, commissura panni, Kilian. 
MoeB.-G. plat, bkzz, vestimentum. The in- 

genious editor of Popular Ballads says, inGl.: “ The 
word in the Gaelic, and in every other language of which 
I have any knowledge, means any thing oroad and 
Jl^ ; and when applied to a pMd or blanket, signifies 
simply a broad, plain, unformed piece of cloth.^* V. 
Plaik. 

PLAIDEN, Plaiding, «. A coarse woollen 
cloth, not the same with flannel, as Sibb. 
says, but differing from it in being tweeled, 

S. 

“A good many weavers are constantly eihployed 
in m^kmg coarse cloth, commonly called plaidm, from 
• %he produce of their sheep, which, in the summer 
markets, is sold for from M, to Is. the Scotch ell.” 
P. Dallas, Elgin Statist. Acc., iv. 199. 

When the manufacture of plaiding was first intro- 
duced into Scotland seems to be uncertain. But the 
king and “ostaittis” are said to “vnderstand that the 
jilaUling of this kingdome is one of the most ancient 
and pryme commodities thairof.” Acts Gha. I., Ed. 
1814, V. 499. 

It would aj)pear that this stuff was anciently worn 
parti-coloured in S., like what is now called Tartan, 
Moryson mentions it, during the reign of James VI., 
although there seems to be an error in the orthography. 

“ The inferior sort of citizen’s wines, and the women 
of the countrey, did weare cloakes made of a coarse 
stufle, of two or three colours in .checker worke, 
vulgarly called Plodan,** Itinerary, Part. iii. p. 180. 

Either from jAaid, as being cloth of the same quality 
with that worn in plaids; or Teut. plets,^q^, v. under 
Plaid. 

PLAIG, 8, A toy, a play-thing, Teviotd.; 
Plaik, Dumfr.-; Playock, Ulydes. V. Play- 

OKIS. 

[PLAIGE,3. V. Plage.] 

[PL AIGES, 8. pi. Plagues, Lyndsay, Exper. 
and Courteour, 1. 4953. Lat* phxngere, to 
strike. • 

The spelling plage oceuxs as late as in the Bibft of 
1.5.51, Rev. xvL 21. The u was introduced to keep the 
g hard, Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

PLAIK, 8. A plaid, a loose coviiring for the 
body, Ang. 

Su.-G. Isl. plagg, vestimentuin, panfiusr 
plagghe, V. Seren. vo. Plasket, Note. 
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To PLAINE, V. a. To shew, to display. 

this maner of speaking, I will iny indus* 
trie/’ ike. Kessoning Crosraguell & Knox, F. 26, b. 

. lU B* pla/H'-are^ *planum reduere ; q. to make plain, 

PliApEN, Coarse linen, Mearns, 

FeHlia. 

Tent, ploffghen, panniculi ; linteum tritum. 

PLAINSTANES, s.pL 1. The pavement, 

S* 

— The spaoious street and plainslanes 
Were neyqr kend to crack but anes, 

Whilk happen'd on the hinder night 
Whan Fraser's uly tint its light. 

Fergusson'a Poenia^ ii. 67. 

2. In some places used to denominate the cross 
or exchange, as being paved with flat stones, S. 

** He was a busy man, seeing all sorts of things. I 
trow np grass grew beneath his feet on the plainatanea 
of London.*’ The Steam Boat, p. 262. 

“ This very morning I saw madam, the kitchen lass, 
mounted on a pair of pattens, washing the plainstenea 
[stanes] before the door.’* Blackw. Mag., Juno 1820, 
p. 269. 

To PLAINT, Playnt, Plent, r. n. To com- 
plain of, S., but now nearly* obsolete. 

“ Thare is one point that Wjs plaint is not observed 
to iis,*quhilk is, that na soldiour suld remane in the 
toun efter your Graces departing.” Knox’s Hist., p. 
143. •« 

The pure men plentis that duellia besyde him, 

How fhe] creipis in a hoill to hyde him, 

And barris them fast without tne yettis, 

When they come there to crave there debtis. 

Legend Bp, St, Androia^ Poema Sixteenth Cent.^ p. 323. 
The 8, is used in S. as in £. 

This is from the same origin with Plainyk, 

Plaintwiss, adj. Disposed to complain of, 
having ground of complaint against. 

**0rdani8 the said Archibalds to raiss new sum- 
mondis, gif it pless [please] him apone the said Johne 
of Forbass, or his balye of the said quarter, A all 
vthiris parsonis that he is plaintwias of.” Act. Audit., 
A. 147< p. 41. 

This term might induce the idea that there had been 
an old Fr. a<y, of the form of plainteuxreuse, id. 

To PLAINYIE,.®. w. To complain. Fr. 
plaindrt, 

**Maiiy seeing place given to men that would plainyie^ 
began, day by day, more and more to complain upon 
his tyranny.** Pjtscottie, p. 34. 

Pte!y% V. and pleynt^ s. are used in 0. £. 

Fries A barons at their first samnyng, 

For many maner resons planed of the kyng. — 

• k yit thei xsM^plefyni of his tresorere. 

, ij. Braawe, p. 812. 

[FLATT, «. Mail, Lyndsay, Justing betuix 
. Wa^on and Barbour, 1. 58.] 

PbilT;BAOKIE, «. A kind of bedgown 
down to the knees, commonly made 
of Mue camlet or serge, with three phiii on 
the It is still used by old women in 

and Aberdeenshire. 

PLiTlpN^ V. SOLESHOE. 


PLAITT, 5. Pbiii ; plea, dispute, contro- 
versy. 

“ Sir James Kirkaldie— past in Fraunce to aduerties 
the king of the plait is of England and Scotland, devyst 
to supprise the Queenes trew subiectis, and thairforo 
desyrit sum new supplie.” Hist. James the Sext, p. 
1J7. 

Fr, plait, “sute, controversio, altercation,” Cotgr., 
same origin with PleUe, q. v. It may however be for 
pLaUis, plans, which corresponds bettor with the sense. 

[PLAK, .9. A coin. V. Plack.] 

[PLANE, adj. Plain, open, Barbour, xix. 
49 ; plane nielle, open fight, ibid., xviii. 79. 
Lat. pla7iU8,^ 

[Plainly, ado. Plainly, openly, ibid., ix. 512, 

X. 520.J 

PLANE, Full, consisting of its different 
sections. 

“The haill thre Estatis of the Realme sittand in 
jylane Parliament, that is to say, the Clergy, Barronis, 
and CommisHionaris of Burrowis be ane assent, nano 
disureipand, weill auisit and deliuerit, lies reuokit all 
I alienatiounis, ” Acts Ja. II., 1437, c. 2, Edit. 1506. 
Lat. pleu-my Fr. phin. 

In the same sense the phrase, plane courts occurs in 
our old acts. 

“ He wes admittit tennent bo the abbot of Halywod 
for the tymo & his bailye in plane court,** Act. Audit., 
t A. 1493, p. 176. 

Curiam autem plinam et plenerium proprie voca- 
bant, quae coiistabat pluribus paribus, seu vassallis ju- 
dicibus.— Plusieurs homines de fief, que I’on dit pUine, 
court, Ap. Du Cange, vo. Curia^ col. 1257. 

[P 1 .ANEII, adj. Full, ])lenary, Barbour, i. 
62-1-.] 

PLANE-TREE, The maple, S. 

“ Acer pseudo-platanus. The great Maple, or Bas- 
tard Sycomore, Anglis. The Plane-Tree, Scottis.” 
Lightfoot, p. 639. 

To PLANK, V, a. To divide, or exchange 
pieces of hind possessed by different people, 
so that each person’s property may be thrown 
into one field, Caithn. 

“ lu many cases the* arable land has been planked, or 
converted into distinct farms, in place of the old sys- 
tem of tenants occupying it in run-rig, or rigg and 
rennal, as it was provincially termed.’^ Agr. Surv. 
Caithn., p. 268. 

Plank, s, A term applied to regular divi- 
sions of the land, in distinction from the 
irregular ridges of the Ran^rig, Shetl. V. 
App. Agr. Surv. Shetl., p. 33. 

I find no similar northern term. Su.-G. plank, in- 
deed, is used in a secondary sense for a fence made of 
planks, h, B. plamh-a is expl.* Modus agri, maxime 
qui in longum proteiiditur ycl in piano situs ; Du 
Change. O. Fr. mane he, certaine meaure do terre ; Ro- 
quefort. Une demy planche de terre (A. 1479), Car- 
pcnticr. 

[Planker, 5, A land-measurer, Shetl.] 
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[PLANSCHOUR-NALIS, pi Flooring 
nails, Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 294, Dickson. 
Fr. planchey a floor. O. E. plancher,'] 

PLANT- A-ORUIVE, Planta-crew, a. A 
small enclosure, circular or square, sur- 
rounded with a feaMykey for tlie purpose 
of raising coleworts, &c., Shctl., Orkn. 

** See where the very wall around Kuphane'spS^^'a- 
cruive has been blown down.” The Pirate, ii. 257* 

** I till a piece of my best ground ; down oon^'S a 
sturdy beggar that wants a kail-yard, or 1^;. 
cruivc, as you call it, and he claps down an Awlojhw 
in the middle of my bit shot of corn, as lightly asii he ‘ 
was baith laird and tenant.” Ibid., iii. 52. 

** The plants are raised from seed sown in little en- 
closures of turf, often on the commons, called, in Ork- 
ncy, plarUa’Creint. These planta-crewA are numerous, 
some circular, others rcctaii^lar, and have a singular 
appearance to strangers, seldom exceeding ten yards 
square.” Agr. Surv. Orkn., p. 80. 

From Isl. plant-a, plantare, as, planta hdl^ to set 
hail^ oleraro ; and kroa^ circumsepire, includcro. The 
Norw. word krue is defined by Hallager, “an inclosed 
place with houses for cows.” 

PLANTEVSS, adj. Making complaint. 

“The said partiis has grantiit k promits that thei 
sail mak redress, full satisfaccioun & restorance to all 
the kingis liegis plantevss on thaiiii, that can be lauch- 
fully previt,*” Ac. Act. Dora. Cone., A. 1490, p, 167. 
V. Plaintwiss and PlbnI'kous. 

PLANTTIS, s.pl Prob., an errat. for plattis,* 
plates. 

“ Item, twa doubill planttia maid to refraine heit 
watterin maner of schoufer.” Inventor., A, 1542, p. 72. 

Probably an error of the writer lot plattia^ i.e., plates 
or dishes. 

[To PLAPPER, V. w. To make a noise with 
the lips, or by striking a flat-surfaced body 
in w'ater. Plyjjer is another form, BanflFs.] 

[Plapper, Plappeuin, 5, 1. The act of 

making a noise as above, ibid. 

2. The noise made as above stated, ibid.] 

[Plapper, adv. With a splashing sound ; 
plypper is another form, ibid-] 

To PLASH, V. M. 1. T(f make a noise by 
dashing water, S. Pleesk^ to dash and wade 
among water, S. 

Thro’ thick and thin th^ about, 

Plashing thro' dubs and 8yksi<' 

Pamag'jf Poms^ i. 278. 

[2. To rush or dash through water or mud, S.* 

3. To work carelessly or slovenly in any liquid ; 
as, “ Ye’rC no washin, ye’re just plaahin i’ 
the wattir,” Olydes., Banffs.] 

4. Applied to " clothes, or to any thing, 
which, in consequence of being thoroughly 
drenched, emits the noise occasioned by the 
agitation of water. My claise are aw plaah^ 

c ing^ S. 


Germ, platz-en, est ex incussione aut praeoipiti lapsu 
resonare. V. Wachter. Su.-G.jp2a8l;-a, aquam inter 
abluendnm cum sonitu movere ; inre. Belg. plaas-en, 
to dabble, to swash. Gael pkUseadht a sqrm, Si^w. 
V. Push-flash. 

[5. To rain heavily; as, It’s been 
for twa hours,” Clydes., Banffs.] 

To. Plash, v. a, 1. To strike or dash water 

. forcibly, S. 

2. To bedaub with mire, to soak with water, 
to splash, S. 

3. Used figuratively, to denote any ineffectual 
endeavour ; as, Ye^rejuat plashing the water ^ 

s. 

Plash, a. 1. A heavy fall of rain ; as, 
Were ye oot o’ that plash ?” S. 

“ The thunder-rain, in large drops, came plash after 
plash on the blanket roof with which our habitation 
was covered.” Blackw. Mag., May 1810, p. 158. 

Plaskregn is given by Haldorson as a Dan. word 
having the same signification, vo. Lami-regn, 

Germ, phitzrefieriy densa pluvia, q. pluvia sonora ex 
lapsu. V. Wachter. Belg. plasreijeUf praeceps imber, 
pluvia lacunas facieus, Kilian. JE. “a small 

lake of water, or puddle,” is evidently allied ; and^w//, 
expl. “a body of water driven by violence.” 

•[2. A quantity of anything liquid thrown or 
falling with force; as, “She threw a plash 
o’ wattir in my face,” S. 

3. A large quantity of anything liquid, as 
water, strong drink, broth, gruel, &c., 
Banffs. 

4. Tlie act of striking a liquid with force ; 
also, the noise made by the stroke, S. 

5. The act of rushing or dashing througli 
water or mud ; also, the noise made by so 
doing, S.] 

[Plash, adv. With violence accompanied 
with noise, as when water strikes or is 
struck with force; as, ^‘It fell into 
the burn,” S.] 

[Plashte, adj. Wet, soaking with water, S.] 

[Plasiiin, a. 1. The act of dashing any 
liquid with force ; also, the noise made by 
the act, S. • 

2. The noise made by a body falling into a 
mass of liquid, or repeatedly striking it, S. 

3. The act of walking or working iif any 
liquid carelessly or sfovenly, S.] 

[PLAwShing Wbet, adj. Soaking or dripping 
wet, S.] 

[Plash-mill, a. A mill whefe , cloth is 
fulled; sjnoik, tvaul^mill.'] 
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PLASHMItitiER, a. A fuller, one who fulls 
elpthi Ang. ; sjrnon. Wauk-miller, 

While returning from a penny- wedding at West 
Mill of Cortachy, John Young, plash-miller at East 
Mill, was drowned in the river Esk, at the west side 
of the hddge/’ Dundee Advertiser, Dec. 19, 1822. 

PLASH-FLUKE, Plashie, s. The fish 
called P/aiod, Loth., Mearns. In the latter 
county it is also called Plashie. [Platessa 
vulgaria^ 

FLASKET, a. Apparently a variation of 
PliaHef Ayrs. 

** Far be it from my thoughts — to advise any harm 
either to the name or dignity of the countess, whom 1 
cfuma believe to have been playing ony plasket.'* Sir 
A. WylUe, ii. 31. 

PLASMATOR, Plasmatour, «. The for- 
mer, the maker ; Gr. irWinawf. 

“The supreme plasmator of hauyn ando cird hes 
permittit them to bo boreaus, to puneis vs for the 
mysknaulage of his magestie.** Compl. 8., p. 41. 

Thir monarchois, I understand, 

Preordinat war be the command 
Of God, the Pldsmatour of all, 

For to douutliriug. and to mak thrall. 

Lyndaay's Warkis^ 1592, p. 106. 

PLASTROUN, «. 

A plastroun on her knee she laid. 

And there on love Justly she ]>laid. 

There to her ueighbourR sweetly sang ; 

This lady sighed oft umang. 

Sir Eijnr^ p. 11. 

A musical instrument is certainly meant. The writer 
may have mistaken the name. Gr. irXtjKTpov, Lat. 
plectrum, denote the instrument with which tlie strings 
of a harp are struck. Hence, perhaps, the term is 
here applied to the harp itself. 

To PLAT, PliET, V. a. To plait, to fold; 
used to denote the act of embracing. 

Wyth blyth chore tharo he hym 'plet^ 

In [his] amiis so thankfully, 

That held his ward so worthely. 

Wyntuwn^ ix. 27, 430. 

PLAT, Platt, adj. 1. Flat, level. 

The "quiet closettys opnyt wyth ano rcird, 

And we lay plat gruielyiigis on the erd. 

Doug. Virgil, 70, 26. 

2. LoWi as opposed to what is high.» 

Thair litil bonet, or bred hat, 

Bumtyme heiche, and sumtyme ptlat, 

Waites not how on thair hede to stand. 

Maitlcml Poctaa, p. 184. 

3. Cl^se, near. 

n The stede bekend held to his schoulder plat, 

■ > ; /And he at eis apoun his bak doim sat. 

i. ‘ Doug, Virgil, Zhi, 

is often used by Chaucer and Gower in the 
afmmpSJUU, 

' He leyth down his one care all plat. 

; : , Vonf. Am.,YQ\.lO. 

Teut, ptat. Arm. Fr. plat, lUX.platio, 


Plat, adi\ 1. Flatly. 

Plat ho refuses, enherding to his entent. 

The first scnteiico hiildand ouer in ano. 

Doug. Virgil, 60, 40. 
Teut. plat, plaiii et aperte ; Su.-G. plait, penitiis. 
Chaucer and Gower also use plat as an adv. 

But notliele.s of one assent 
Tliey myghte not accortlo plat. 
i.o., they could not ontiredy agree. Gower, Conf. 
Am., Fol. 16, a. 

[2. Plainly, clearly, directly;] as, plat con- 
trary^ directly contrary. 

**Pl(U contrary , to our oxpoctations, wo found her 
passion so prevail in maintenance of him [Both well 1 
and his cause, that sho would not with patience liear 
speak anything to his reproof, or sufler his doings to 
bo called in question.” Answ. Lords of S. to Tlu'ock- 
morton, 1.567. Keith’s Hist., p. 419. 

Plat, Platt, s . 1. A plan, a model. 

And this Electra grete Atlas bfgat, 

lliat on liis schuldir beris the lieiiynnis lylat. 

Doug. Virgil, 24.5, 13. 

“By an act of Platt, dated at Edinburgh the 22d 
of November [1615] the several Dimiit [ar] ios and 
Ministers, both in the Hishoprick and Earldom, were 

S rovided to particular maintenances— payable by tlie 
[^ing and Ibsliop to the Ministers in their several 
bounds ren’pcctf.oe.’' W’allacc s Orkney, p. 90. 

in the same sense must we understand the legal 
phrase, “ Decrees of and valuations of Teinds.” 

V. Jurid. Stiles, Vol. iii. Stile of Summons of Ad- 
judication. 

^ Tliis term is used in the same sense in old E. 

“Your lordships bhall now ice the plat of those 
mens puri)oseH at the amval of their ambassadors ; 
and, as 1 shall perceive here, I will advertise with 
such diligence as the same shall require.” Sadler’s 
Papers, i, 116. 

“I have seen the platt of Lythe [Leith] and vioued 
the same mysolfe, as nearo as 1 durst.” Randall, 
ibid., j). .500. 

Teut. plat, exemplar. Hence E. platform. Plot, 
as signifying a plan, seems radically the same. The 
.arent-terni is plat, planus, aoqualii ; also, latus. 
lence the word denoting a plan; cp something laid 
out plainly, or in all its exlenl ; also Germ, plat, a 
table, a plate of metal, a plxUe for holding food ; all 
from their being jy/am or level. 

2. A cow-plaU a cake of cow’s clung, Ettr. For. 

To Plat, v. a. To flat, to jilacc flat or 
close. Speaking of 4Jie crucifi.uon of Christ, 
Lyiiclsay says, they 
“ Plat him backwart to the croce.” 01. Lynds. 

I hesitate, however, as I have mot with thia term 
used as a in no other passage, whether plat^ may not 
bofor/>/c^, q. plaited, twisted, as referring to distortion. 
V. Plet, part. adj. 

Platch, s . a plain-soled foot, ibid. 

If you are going on a journey, on Monday morning, 
and meet a man who has platches or plain solos, it is 
necessary, according to tlie dictates of traditionary 
superstition, that you should turn again, because it is 
an evil omen. The only way to prevent the bad 
effect of so fatal an occurrence, is to return to your 
own abode, to enter it with tlfe right foot foremost, 
and to eat and drink. Then you may safely set out 
again on your journey ; the spell being dissolved ; 
Roxb. 

R3 



Tout, plaetset pes planus ; from planus, 

whence is formed plat-voett also plat-voetigh, plauipes. 

To Platoh, V. n. To mako a heavy noise 
ill walking, with quick short steps, Roxb. 

PlatfuTB, Platfitt, 3. [The name given 
to a flat-soled person.] A term anciently 
used lU music, [as the name of a dance-tune, 
and of the person who danced to it.] 

This proplr Bird he gave in goucrning 
To me quhilk was his simpiU seruiture ; 

On quhomo I did my diligence and cui^v • 

To leirn hir language artificial, ' V . • ‘ . 

To play platfitUt and quhiasil/w^tf hefnir " . 

Pa 2 )ingOy Lyndsay’s Warkis^ 1692, p.‘ 187. 
Platfute seems to have been a term of reproach, 
originally applied to one who was jilain-soled^ an(l 
thence ludicrously to some dance. Teut. plat-voelt 
planipes. 

[In ancient times planipes was a favourite with tho 
common people. He was dressed like clown in the 
modern pantomime, wore socks,— hence his name pltU- 
fute or splayfide, and went through a series of light 
leaps, which explains the line in Cnrist’s Kirk on the 
Green — 

“ Platfute he hobbit up with Ijends.”] 

[Platfittit, Pletfittit^ adj. Plain-soled, 
flat-footed, Clydes.] 

PLAT, Platt, Plate, «. 1. A dash, a 

stroke to the ground. 

— Chorineus als fast 

Ruschit on his fa, • 

Syne with his kne him possit with sic an plat^ 

Tout on the eKle he speldit hym al flet. 

Doug. Virgil^ 419, 28. 

Wythin thare tempil haue thay brocht alsua 
The bustuous swyne, and the twyntcris snaw quhite. 
That wyth thare clufis can the ordo smyte, 

Wyth mony plat scheddand tlmre purpoure blude. 

lUd., 465, 49. 

i.e., with many or repeated dashings of themselves 
on the ground, in consequeiioe of the pain of the mortal 
blow they have received. 

2. A blow with the fist. 

Sapience, thow servis to heir a platt ; 

Me think thow schawls the not weill wittit. 

Lgndsayf S, P. R., ii. 117. 
Speid hame, or I sail paik thy cote. 

And to begin, fals Cairle, tak thair ane plaU. 

Ibid . , p. 9. 

Rudd, views this as the same with plat^ flat, beat- 
ing flat to the ground. But Teut. plets^en signifies, 
lialma, qnatere ; depsere, subigere ; pUtt*mi conculcare, 
contundere ; Germ. pUtz-en^ cum strepitu et impetu 
cadere. Perhaps it is still more nearly allied to A.-S. 
pUutt’OS ; “alapae, cuffs, blbiini, buffets,’’ Somner. 
Su.-G. plaett, ictus levis, {ptaett-a, to tap, Wideg.) 
A.-S. plaet-an, feriro; whence Fr. playe, Bremens, 
2 >liete, a wound. 

[To Platter, v. n. 1. To dabble in water 
or any liquid substance, S. 

2. To walk or work briskly in water or mud, 
S.] 

[Platter, PlatIerin, «. 1. Tho act of dabb- 
ling, walking, or working briskly in water 
or mud, S. 


2. Tho noise made by Ihe act, S.J' 

[Platmr, Plattbrin, adv. With sharp 
continuous noise in water,* or in any liquid. 

When the noise has continued for some time^ pdaUer- 

C tteHn is the term used. Indeed, the S, lat^uage 
terms to express various grades of combined sound 
and motion in liquids, from the sharp and quick ex- 

S I by platter^ to the dull and measured expressed 
\Uer ; thus, ptaUer^ plotter, phUer, pouter, or 
, q. V.] 

To PLAT UP, V. a. . To erect ; perhaps iu- 
cluding the idea of expedition. 

Leith fortifications went on speedily ; above 1000 
hands, daily employed, plat up towards the sea sundry 
perfect and strong b^tions, well garnished with a 
number of double cannon, that we feared not much 
any landing of ships on that quarter.” Baillie’s Lett., 
i. 160. 

Can this signify, plaited up, from the ancient cus- 
tom of wattling? Henoe, perhaps, A.-S. pUtt, pUita, 
a sheepfold. 

[PLATCH, 5. and p. V. under Plat.] 

[PLATOH, 5. 1. A large spot ; also, a large 
piece ; as, a platch on his face, a platch e’ 
Ian’, S. 

2. A piece of cloth, a patch sewed pn a gar- 
ment to repair it, Clydes., Banffs. 

3. *A clot, ibid.] 

[To Platch, v. a. 1. To patch, to cover 
with a patch ; also, to repair in a clumsy 
manner, Clydes., Banffs. 

2. To spot, to stain, to besmear ; also, to be- 
spatter, ibid.] 

[Platohack, s. a large patch, Shetl.] 

[Platchen, 8. and v. A frequentative of 
•pkitch, q. V., Banffs.] 

[Platchin, 8. 1. The act- of repairing or 

covering with patches, ibid. 


2. The act of spotting, staining, or besmear- 
ing, ibid. 


3. Clumsy patching or repairs, ibid, 

Du. pith, a spot, Goth, phis, a pateh, A.-S. phea^ 
a patch of nound. £. p^h is just platch with I 
dropped ; indeed, in Mark ii. 21, the Goth, version has 
plats, whore Wyclif’s has pacche, V. Skeat’s Ktym. 
Diet., under Patch.] 


PLATEGLUFE, a. A glove made of mail; 
a piece of armour anciently worn. 

** Many thinks if they be free of men that they are 
well eneugh : put me from his ran and pxstolet, sayes 
he, I am sure enough : and in tiie mean-tymo*(&ew is 
neuer suspition of the devill, stronger and 'lubtiUer 
then all the men of the world : He will g#t on a cros- 
let and phieglvife, 6 miserable catiue, what ai^Our has 
thou for the enemy of thy soula 7 ** ]l^llook 0 |n 2 Thes. , 

p. 128. 

PLATT, a. A blow, a stroke, 8. B, A.-S. 
plaett, id. V. Ihre, ii. 841. YTKeAT. 
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[To PLATTER, v. n. To dabble in water, 
or iu any liquid, S. V. under Plat.] 

PLAWAYf ud;, A term applied to bread. 

kplaway breid of quhit ; i.e., wheat. 

Abei^. Beg.. A. 1&I5, V. 19. 

• To PLAY, V. w. Used as signifying to boil 
with forvour ; equivalent to E. wallop, 

*• Fair words will not make the pot play,*' S. Prov. ; 
equivalent to the £. one. ** Fair words butter no pars« 
nips;*’ KeUy, p. 106. 

It ooouis In another Prov. of a coarser description, 
but vdky expressive of the vast influence that money 
has on mankind, and at the same time of the greatest 
contempt for this grovelling spirit. '* Money will 
make tilt play, if [though] the Deil pish iu the Are.'’ 

To Plat Brown. To assume a rich brown 
colour in boiling ; a phrase descriptive of 
substantial broths, Ayrs.; to hoit brown^ S.B. 

Their walth. fot either kyte or crown, 

Will ne’er gar Simon’s p^Xplay hroimi. 

ricken's Poctns, i. 124. 

To PlAt CARL AGAIN. V. CaBL-AOAIN. 


To Play pauw. V. Pauw. 
To Play pew. V. Pew. 


Playrife, adj, Synon. with E. jpZa7//«//,.and 
plapiome, S.; often pronounced q. plaj/erife. 

— The saying was verified, that old folk are twice 
bairns ; for in such plays, pranks, and projects, she 
was as playrife as a very lassie at her sampler.” 

A.-S. plega, ludus. and rt/. frequens. 


PLAY-FEIR, Plat-febb, Playfaib, «. 1. 
A playfellow. 

Bat saw ye nocht the King cum heir ? 

I am ane sportour and playfHr 

To that yung King. 

Lyndsay, S.P.R., ii. 29. 

Palsgrave expl. ^^yfere by Fr. mig^ion, a minion, 
a darling. B. lii. F. 65, a. It also occurs in Beau- 
mont ana Fletcher. Altkough improperly spelled, it 
is used in its proper signification. 

— — lieam what maids have been her 

Companions. Knd j^y-pheere ; and let them repair to 

Her with Phlamm in their mouths. — P. 3676. 


“ Play with your Playfaira; ” Fergusson’s S. Prov., 
p» 27* rlayferee : Ramsay, p. 58. Playfeera, Kelly, 
Pt281, expL ** fellows.” 

BVompfiiy, and /ere, a companion, q. v. 

2. Improperly used for a toy, a play-thing, S. 

O think that eild, wi’ wyly fit, 

Is wearing nearer bit by bit I 
^ Oln yence he claws you wi’ his paw, 

■l^t’s siller for ? 

Bat gowden that may please 

The second snarger till he dies. 

♦ . Ferguaaon's Poems, il 107. 


PLAYNi PZiATNE. In playne, 1. Plainly, 


’Ksuo he was. as it was knowin in „ . 

To theiSatler hefor that thai had slayn. 

. Wallace, iv. 686^ MS. 

^ Sajfnct Jhonstone this wryt he send agayn. 

I PpiOrthdlofdiswasnianResttno^ay^ > 

fm., viil 84, MR 


i.o., by a pleonasm, plainly manifest. In to pfaifn, 
ibid., lii. 335. 

2. Sometimes used in the same sense with Fr. 
de plain, immediately, out of hand. 

Comfort tliai lost nuhen thair Hiyfinyiie was alayn, 
And mony ane to lie began in vh(i/ue. 

mila'e, tli. 1203, MS. 

PLAYOKIS, s.pl. 

This Bi.schap Willamc the Lawndalis 
Owrnyd his kyrk wyth fayre jo walls, 

Westymentis, bukis, and othi'r ma 
Plesand playokis, he gave alsua. 

. Wyntown, ix. 6, 146. 

Mr. MaePherson thinks this probably corrupted. 
In another MS. pheraViA occurs. This word is com- 
monly used in the West of S. for toys or playthings. 
Wc call scarcely suppose that Wyntown should so re- 
markably depreciate the Bishop’s donations, as to give 
them so mean a designation. Such language won hi 
have been natural enough for I^yndsay or some of Ins 
contemporaries. 

To PLEASE a thing. To be pleased with it. 

— “You wonder that any man should not plea'H' the 
device of salvation by Christ, and lead out towanU 
him.” Guthrie 8 Trial, p. 119. 

This is a Fr. i li^ni. Pkiire, “to—like, allow, or 
th^’nko well of ; ” Cotgr. 

To PLEOHE, y. a. To bleach. Pleching, 
bleaching ; Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

PLED, s, “ Perhaps, private corner;” Gl. 
Sibb. V. Pamphlette. But the sense is 
quite uncertain. 

PLEDE, Plbid, Pleyd, s, 1. Controversy, 
debate. 

Quhare thar is in plede twa men 

Askand the crpwiie of a kynrike, 

But <lowt, the nest male in tlie gre 
Trelerryd to the rewmo siild be. 

WytUovm, viii. 4. 40. 
And ho denyit, and so began the jdcid. 

Henry sone, Banna tyne Ponns, p. 112. 
Bot pleid, without opposition. 

Bot gif the fatls, bvt pleUl, 

At my plosure sullerit me life to leid, 

The ciete of Troy than first agano suld I 
Restore. 

Dovg. Virgil, 111, 81. 

Plaide is used, Baron* Lawes. 

2. A quarrel, a broil. 

He gort his feit defend his heid. — — — ~ 

Qubile ho was past out of all pleid, 

Chr, Kirk, st. 17. 

3. Care, sorrow ; metaph. used. 

Sche fild ane stoip, and brought in cheis and broid ; 

Thay eit and drank ; and levit all WieAi pleyd. 

Dunbar, Madtlaiul Poema, p. 68. 

The transition is natural enough, os strife or de- 
bate generally produces sorrow. 

Be^. Hisp lis, litigium ; Fr. plaid, Kiliaii 

thinks that it is perhaps from ijlaetse, area, forum. It 
may be radically allied to Plat, a dash ; a blow, q. v. ; 
or rather to A. -S. V. Plby. 

To Plede, Plbid, v. n. To contend, to 
quarrel, Doug. Virgil. V. the s. 
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To PLEDGE, V, a, To invite to drink, by 
accepting the cup or health after another,’* 
Johns. 

This term is not peculiar to S., but used by Shaks- 
poare and other E. writers. I mention it, therefore, 
merely to. take notice of the traditionary account ^ven 
of its orimH;' It is said that in this country, in times 
of genera distrust in consequence of family feuds, or 
the violence of factions, when a man was aboiit to 
drink, it was customary for some friend in tlie company 
to say, I pleilge you ; at the same time drawing . his 
dirk, and resting the pommel of it on the 
which they sat. The meaning was, th&t J^t 'pmtged 
his life for that of his friend, while he wak dn^nj^ 
that no man in company should take advantagc i^ his 
defenceless situation. 

Shakspearo would scorn to allude to this custom 
when he says : 

The fellow, that 

Parts bread with liim, and 

The breath of him in a divided drauglit, 

Is the readiest man to kill him. 

* Tim. of Athens. 

The absurd and immoral custom of pledijing one’s 
self to drink the same quantity after another, must 
have been very ancient. ‘ ‘ Alexander, the Macedonian, 
is reported to have drunk a cup containing two Congiiy 
which 'contained more than one pottle, tho’ less than 
our gallon, to Proteas, who commending the King's 
ability, pledget him, then called for another cup of the 
same diiuensions, and drank it off to him. The King, 
us the laws of <Ae good fellowship required, pledg'd 
Proteas in the same cup, but l»eing immediately over- 
come, fell back upon his pillow, letting the cup fall 
out of his hands, and by that means was brought intoi 
the disease whereof he shortly after died, as we are 
informed by the Athenaens.” Potter’s Antiq. Greece, 
ii. 396. Such was tho end of Alexander the Great ! 

[PLEE, 8, The name given to the young of 
every kind of gull, Sheth] 

PLEENGIE, A name given to the 
young of the Herring Gull, Larus fuscus, 
Linn., Mearns. Synon. Pirrie^ q. v. 

Sui>x> 08 ed to be imitative of its cry. 

[To PLEEP, V, n. To peep, to chirp ; also, 
to speak in a complaining, querulous tone of 
voice, Shetl.] 

[Pleepin, part adj. Chirping ; complaining, 
pleading poverty or sickness, ibid.] 

[PLEESII-PLASH, b. Local pron, of 
plislfplashy q. v., Banffs.] 

[To PLEID, V. a. V* under Pley, v.] 

[To PLEINYE, Plenye, v. n. To complain. 
V. Plainyie.] 

I^LEINYEOUK, 5. A comphihicr. Acts Ja. II. 

[To PLENISH, Pleniss, v. a. To funiish. 
V. Plenys.] 

[Plenishment, Plbnisino, 8. Household 
furniture. V. under Plenys.] 

PLENSHER [or PLANSCIIOUR], NAIL. 
A large nail. 


‘^Naillos called plenshsr^naileat the thotmand, iii. 1. 
vi. 8. viii, d.” Rates Outward, A. 1611. 

A nail of this description is called a Ettr. 

For. V. Plenshin. 

PLENSHING-NAIL, a. A large nail, such 
as those used in nailing down Hoots to the 
joists, S. 

Pltntfhion denotes a floor, in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire; and E. plhnchingy ** in carpentry, thelayinff the 
floors in a building.*’ 

Perhaps from Pr. plancher^ a boarded floor ; as be- 
ing used for nailing the plants or deals. 

To PLENT, V, n. To complain. V; Plaint. 
PLENTE, 8. Complaint ; E. plaint 

**He passed to tho north of Scotland, and heard the 
plentes thair in lykmanor.” Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 297. 

PLENTEOUS, adj. Complaining. 

** Attachments ar to be called ane lawful binding, 
be the quhilk ane party is constrained against his wil 
to stand to the law, and to doe sic right and reason as 
he aught of law to ane other partie, that is plenteom to 
him.” Baron Courts, c. 2. s. 3. 

From Fr. plaintif plaintive, complaining ; or formed 
like those Fr. words ending in eux. 

To PLENYE, J^LENZE, r. n. V. Plainyie. 

To PLENYS, Plenyss, Plenish, r; a. 1. 
Tp furnish ; most generally to provide 

^ furniture for a house. V. the It also 
signifies to stock a farm, S. 

** llemember, that I told you to take no more 
[farms] at Martinmas, than ye will plenish at Whitsun- 
day.” Walker’s Remark. Passages, p. 16, 

The root is unquestionably Latin plenum, full. But 
I can 800 no intermediate link between this and our r., 
unless Fr. plein, id. should bo reckoned such. 

2. To supply with inhabitants, to occupy. 

Quhen Scottis hard tliir fyne tythingis off new, 

Out off all part to Wallace fast thai drew, 

IHenust the touii quhilk was thair heretage. 

Wallaee, vl 264, MS. 

I'hai will nocht feidit tivicht we all^her sold bid ; 

Ye may oil’ pesa plenyss thir landis wid. 

xi. 46. MS. 

Plenishment, s. Tho same with Plenusing^ 

S. O. 

Sarah’s father bestowed on us seven rigs, and a 
cow’s grass, &c., as the banning of 9 , pleidshrB^nt to 
our young fortunes.” R. Gilhaize, ii. 167. 

To Plenyss, v, n. To spread, to expand, to 
diffuse itself ; q. to Jill the vacant ground. 

“ That na man mak yardia nor heggis of dry staikis, 
na ryss, or stykis, nor yit of na hewyn wode, hot al- 
lanerly of lyffaud wode the quhilk may grow a plenyss. 
Pari. Ja. II., A. 1457, Acts Ed. 1814, p. 61. . , 

Jn Edit. 1666, it is lyand wod, evidently by mistake, 
as this mars the sense. * 

Plennissino, Plenising, 8. Household fur- 
niture. 

“ His heire sail haue to his house this vtens^l 
insicht ^lennming)," Burrow Lawes, c. 126» f * *• , 

— “ Ye ar uncertaine in what momeirt; ye ^ 
warned, it becommeth vs to send our pVamiM* 
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stonoe imd riohes befoir us. ” Bruce’s Eleven Serm. H. 

a b. 

‘*S. plenUMng, household furniture, mpelUx;^ 
fib a house, to provide suoh furniture Kpdd. 

[PLEOOH, Pleuch, A plough ; also, 
ploughing, as, “I’ll to the i.o., 

ploughing, Ayrs.; •phochan^ Shetl. V. 

KiBUOH,] 

PLEP, Any thing weak or feeble, S. B. 
V. Plbeb, V. 


Pleppit, adp Feeble, not stiff; creased. 
A pUppit dudy a worn out rag; weffiiy 
synon. 

Perhitps q. helappU, a thinp that has been creased 
and worn in consequenco of being wrapped round some- 
thing else. 

PLESANOE, s. Pleasure, delight. Fr. 
plaitance. 

^hen other lyvit in joye Midi pksanccy 
Thair lyfe was noucht hot care and repentance. 

Kitufii Qiiair, iii. 18. 

[Plesand, adj, and part pr, • Pleasant, pleas- 
ing, Barbour, i. 10, 208, x, 282.] 


To PLESK, V. n. V. Plash. 

e 

To PLET, V. a. To quarrel, to reprehend. 

, First with sic bustuous wourdis he tliaine gret, 

And hut olTence gan thaiuo chiding thus plet. 

Doug. Vicijil, 177, 10. 

Bndd. views this as corr. for the sake of the 
rhyme, from phdt or plead. There is, however, no 
occasion for this supposition. The term exactly corre- 
sponds to Teut. pleyUen^ litigare. 


VldlEtSy part pa. Plaited, folded, Ettr. For. 

Venus with this all gleid and full of ioye, 

— Before Jupiter doun hir self set, 

And haith hlr armes about his fete pki^ 

Embrasand thame and kissand reuerentlyc. 

Doug. Virgil f 478, 46. 

Sa.-0. Jlad^ nectere ? Lat. lAect-ere. 

Thow God the quhilk is oiilie richt, 

Thow saif me from the deuillls net : 

Thairforo thow on the oroce was plet. 

Poems of the Sixteenth Century, i>. 27. 

1 hesitrte whether the term should bo here explained 
folded. If we render it smitten, stricken, it iniglit 
be traced to A. -8. plaett-ian, ferire, caedere; orient. 
pUltt^ oonculcare, contundere, conterere ; Kilian. 


PLET, adj. Used in the sense of due, or 
direct; as, Plet Souihy Plet North, duo 
South, due North ; Aberd. 

tJadottbtedly allied to Tettt.i:>^^ Su.-G. plaft, latiis, 
pUnUf. Vrom the Utter is derived plait, penitus,. 
oomino ; formed, says Ihre, after the Lat. idiom, like 
from planus. Thus Plet South is equivalent to 
“oompfotely,” or ‘‘entirely South.” 

To -PLET, Plettin, Platten, v, a. To 
rivet, to clench^ terms used by blacksmitlis, 
who, in shoeing horses, turn down the 
points 4)f the nails, Roxb.; Plettin, Fife. 
Bailee, 


Plettin-stane, 8. A large flat stone, till of 
late years lying at the door of a smithy. 
On this stone, the horse’s foot was set flat, 
after the shoe was driven, that the nails 
might be plattened (rooved), i.e., turned a 
little over the lioof, to prevent their coming 
out, Fife. 

Most probably from Teut., Dan., and Su.-O. plat, 
platt, planus, E. jlat. 

PLEUAT,*. A green turf or sod for cover- 
ing houses, Mcarns. V. I^loud, and Plod. 

PLEUCII, Pleugh, s, 1. A plough. 

In the nieyn tyuio Eiuw with ano plrvch 

The ciete eirculit, and iiiarkil ho ano s-oiidi. 

Jhnig. Vinjil, 153, 10. 

A.-S. Su.-(». plug. Alum, pluog, phlmuj, (Icjnii. pjlug, 
Bclg. ploeg, Pol. ping, Pohcni. pluh. Some derive tins 
from Syr. pvlak, aravit. 

2. That constellation called Ursa Majo)\ de- 
nominated from its form, which resembles 
a plough, fully as miieh as it does a wain, [«)r 

bvar^ S. 

—The Plnnh, , i , the polos, and tlio planettis hegan, 

The Son, tho seuin htorne.s, and this Gli.irlo .wane. 

Jhug. Vnyit, Pn)l. 230, h. 1. 

There ia an evident impropriety here ; as tho good 
Bishop nientions the same coustellation under two 
diOereiit names, 

.‘1. The nujintity of land which one plough 
can till, S, V. Pleitchgang. 

Our forefathers may have adopted this name from 
tho Komans. For they not only called it phustrum, 
from its resemblance to a waggon, but Triones, i.e., 
ploughing oxen, q. Icrhnes, eiimi propric aunt bovus 
iiratorii dicti co qu6d terrain to rant ; laidor., p. 910. 
'riiis name was properly given to tho stars compos- 
ing this constellation, in number seven ; therefore 
called septem triones, whence septenlrio, as signify- 
ing the North, or quarter m which they appear. 
Another constellation, because of its vicinity to this, 
IS called Bootes, i.o,, the ox-driver, dixorunt 

eo qu6d iilaustro hacrot. Isidor, ut. sup. 

Pleucii-atrns, 8. pL V. Pj^eugii-iunes. 

J^LEUCn-BKiDLE, 8 , WJiat is attached to the 
head or end of a plough-beam, for regulat- 
ing the depth ol’ breadth of tlie furrow ; 
the douhle-tree being fixed to it by means 
of a hook resembling the letter S, lloxb. 

[Pleuch-Fkttle, 8. Same as pLF.ucri- 
Geiue.] 

Pleuoh-gang, Plough-gang, «. As nuu h 
land iis can be properly tilled by one plougli, 

S. 

“The niunlier of plongh-gangn, in the han'ls of 
tenants, is about 1 41 i, —reckoning 1.3 acres of arable 
land to each plough-gang.'' F. 5loulin, Berths. Sta- 
tint. Acc., V. 66. 

corresponds to plngktml, a measure of land 
known among the most ancient Scythians, and all tlio 
iidiah tants of Sweilen and Germany. \Vo also use 
tho phrase, a pleach oi land, S., m the same sense. 
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** Jlida terrae, ane pleuch of land,’* Skene, Verb. 
Sigi. VO. Hilda, 

The old Gothi. word ploegliM the same signification; 
also Dan. pUm,. Germ, pjlug. The author of the Glossary 
to Orkneyinga Saga makes particular mention of the 
consent of the Soots, in this instance. Scoti, patriarum 
consuetudinam ienacissimi, plougland in hunc diem 
acrum vocant» qui jugero respondit. Vo. Ploegland. 
We indeed use the same term in stain regiminis: and 
it is not In^robable that it was once used precisely in 
the Goth, form, as it still remains as a local designa- 
tion, 

Pleuch-gatb, Plough-gate, «. Thd s^e 
with pfow^/t-^angr, S. V " ^ 

A plough-gate or plough-gang of land is now under- 
stood to include about forty Scots acres at an average, 
Fife. 

“ There are 66 phugh-gatea and a half in the parish.” ‘ 
P. Inne^ick, Haddington, Statist. Acc., i. 121, 122. 

Oate is evidently used in the same sense with gang^ 
q, as much land as a plough can go over. Gate seems 
to be most naturally deduced from Su.-G. gaa^ to go, 
as Lat. iterj from eo, 

Pleuciigeire, p. The furniture belonging 
to a plough, as coulter, &c., S.; Fleuch-- 
irnesy synon. I 

Quhat-sum-eyer persone — dehtroyis pleuch and 
phuchgdret in time of teeling, — sail be— punished 
therefore to the death, as thieves.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1687, c. 82, Murray. V. Oer. 

Pleuchoraith, 8. The same with pleuch-- 
geire, S. i 

“Destroyers oi—plmckgraith — suld be punished as 
thieuos.” Ind. Skene’s Acts. V. Sowmk, 8 oymr. 

Pleuch-horse, s, a horse used for drawing 
in the plough, S. 

Pleuoh-Irnes, Plwyrnys, 8. pi. The iron 
instruments belonging to a plough, S. 

He pleyhnyd to the Schyrrawe sare, 

That stollyn his plwymys ware. 

WyntoioUj viii. 24, 48. 

Isl. plogiam simifies the ploughshare. Thus in the 
account given of the trial by ordeal, which Harold Gilli 
was to undergo, in proving his affinity to the royal 
family of Norway, it is said ; ix. plog-iam gloandi voro 
7iidrlogd, oc geek llaralldr ihar- eptir^ henm, foiom : 
Nine burning ploughshares were laid on the ground, 
through which Harold walked barefoot. Heims- 
kringla, ap. Johnst. Antiq. C.«Scand., p. 246. 

Pleuch-man, f. A ploughman, S. The 
guttural, however, is not sounded in this 
word, which is pronounced q. PUu-^man. 

[Pleuch-Pevtlb, The staff, shod with a 
piece of flat iron, for clearing the plougli, 
Ayrs. V. Pattlb.] 

Pleuch-shbars, 8.pl. A bolt with a crooked 
head, used for regulating the Bridley and 
keeping it steady, when the plough requires 
to be raised or depressed in tlie furrow, 
Eoxb. 

Pleuch-shbath, 8. The head of a plough, 
made either of metal or of wood, on which ! 


the sock or plough-share is put When at 
work, ibid. 

[PLEUT5R, 9. and v. V. PliOUTBR.j 

[Plbuterie, Pleutebin, &c. V. under 
Plouter.] 

Plew, Plow, s. A plane for making what 
joiners call “a groove and feather,” S.; a 
rmtchplaney - 

Perhaps from its forming a furrow in wood, like a 
plough in the ground. 

[To Plew, Plow, v. a. To ‘‘groove and 
feather,” S.] 

PLE VAR, 8, A plover. 

Thair was Pyattis, and Pertrekis, and Plevaris anew. 

Hovdatet 1. 14, MS. 

PLE WIS, 8. pL For pleyisy debates. 

“That all ciuile acciounis, quostionis and plewia— 
be determyit A deoidit before the luge ordinaris,” &c. 
Acts Ja. III., 1487, Ed. 1814, p. 177. 

PLEY, Pleye, 1. A debate, a quarrel, a 
broil, S. 

0 worthy Greeks, thought ye like me, ^ 

This pley snd seen be deen ; 

The wearing o’ Achilles graith 

/ Wad bo decided seen. 

Poems in the Buchan BiaXect^ p, 14. 

2. A complaint or action at law, whetheV of 
a criminal or civil nature; a juridical term, 
S. ; pleuy E. 

“ The pley of Barons perteins to the Schiref of the 
countrie.” Keg. Maj., 1. c. 3, s. 1. 

“Criminall pleyea, touches life or lim, or capitall 
peines.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Mote, 

Placitum is the correspondent tenn, L. B. 

3. A quarrel of whatever kind, S. 

To Pley, r. n. To plead, to answer in a 
court 01 law. # 

“Gif ane Burgos is persewed for any complaint, he 
will not be compelled to pley without his awin burgh, 
bot in default of Court, not halden.” Burrow Lawes, 
c, 7, 8. 1, V. the 8, 

ft 

Pleyablb, adj, Debateable at law. 

—“It wee allegiit be our souerane lordis lettrez of 
summondis raisit on him, — ^that the of Thome- 
ton, with the pendioHs A pertinentis, were pkyabd 
betuix him & the said Thomas,” Ac* Act. Audit., A. 
1494, p. 206. 

— “Quhy sal— mak 'the Komane pepill luge m4>ny 
mater; in a venture, they convert all matens 

to thair awne proffit ?” BeUend. T. tJv., p. 310. 

' Controveraioaa^ l^t. - 

Skene derives this word from Fr. pkdder^ to plead, to 
sue at law. But its origin is certainly. 
pleoh, danger, debate. 

PLigYARB, Pletbbb, t, A litigator. 

— “ The maist pairt of the lieges of this ^ 

becumin wilfull, (Aistinate and malitious pfewum vm 
that thai wiU not be content to p» andMuin^ 
creditouris of sic dettis as thai auent inetfle.^ 
—without calling and compttleibh of the Ihw and 
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•jdiremitie Ouurof.” Aots Ja. VI., 1587, Ed. 1814, p. 

447. 

** Oopoenting the pair pUyena in the law, and thair 
oppKMNiaoan of the cuntrie.^* Ibid., p. 448. 

To PliEID, a. To subject to a legal prose- 
ctkiion ; an old forensic term. 

“Gif ony man bo pkidU and persewit for ony land 
or tenement, quhairof-he hes had posBessioun, — and 
thair he bigmn^s and housis in tho samin, biggit bo 
1^ or be tttnens ; it ia leasum to him to destroy and 
remove the aaidia houaia,” &o. Balf. Pract., p. 199. 

L. B. pktfkus, is used for placit-unit Hiap. pleyte. 
Bat this V, la more probably from plait-are, placitum, 
sett pactnm inire, (Du Cange) ; if not from FT. plaid-er, 

PLIOHEN (gutt.), 8. Plight, condition ; A 
sad plichenf a deplorable state, Fife. Sax. 
plecn,pleghej olEcium; Tent. plegh-en, solere. 

PLIOHEN (mtt.), 8. Expl. as denoting a 
peasant, in the West of Fife. 

If this be rightly defined, it may be allied to Teat. 
plugghe, homo mcompositus, rudia, impolitus ; Kilian. 

PLIES, «. pL A word used to denote very 
thin strata of free-stone, separated from 
each other by a little clay or mica,” S. 
lire’s Hist, of Rutherglen, p. 286, N. 

[PLING-, 8. A vibrating sound, as of a string 
smartJy struck, Shetl.] • 

[PLlNGIE, 8. V. Pleengie.] 

[PLINK, 8, Very small beer, Orkn.] 
PLIRRIE, 8. V. Pleengie. 

To PLISH-PLASH, v. n. A term denoting 
the dashing of liquids in successive shocks, 
caused by the operation of the wind or of 
any other body, S. 

Now tun-horn npooiis, wi’ mucklo mou, 
Pliah-piash’d ; nae chiel was hoolie. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Pom% i. 144. 
This 18 a vaduplicative word, formed, like many 
others in our language, from the v. Plash, q. v. 

PlilSH-PLASH, adv. A tiling is said to plag 
plish-plash^ S., in the sense given of the v. 

PLIS£[IE,«. 1. Properly, a mischievous trick; 
although sometimes used to denote an 
action, which is productive of bad conse- 
quences, although without any such inten- 
tion, 8. 

^ hearts the same, they daur’d to risk aye 

« Their lugs on onie rackless pliskie ; 

Pot, now, inur’d to loupin dykes, 

They nouther dreaded men nor tykes. 
aHAOKia Jiev. J, NicoVa Poems, ii. 90. 

^^Oertainly if I wad hae wared my life for you yon 
1 can hae nae reason to play an ill pliakie t*yo 
m tba day o* your diatreaa.” Antiquary, iii. 269. 

2. It is used in tho sense of plight, condition, 

SdiA* • 

ihen saw the pAiahie that I was in, and there 
Jibsid o* mefu* benevolence i* their looks, I never 
hke it.** Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 45. 


This is perhaps formed from A.-S. plaeya, pleryt, 
play, sport, by means of the termination wc, Goth, kk, 
expressive of increment, q. pkgiac, sport degenerating 
into mischief. V. Wachter, Prolog. Sect. 6, vo. lach. 
It confirms this etymon, that it is commonly said, He 
has play'd mo a bonny pliakie, S. 

Slie play'd a 

To him tlhit night. 

. Ihul, i. 149. 

PLIT, 8. Tlie slice of earth turned over by 
the plough ill earing, Borw. 

“At its fore part it is an exceedingly sharp wetlgc, 
80 as to insinuate between the fastland and the phi or 
furrow-slice, with tho least possible resistance ; the 
wedge gradually widens backwards to separate the plit 
eflfectually, and it spreads out consideranly wider up- 
wards, so as to turn over the plit.” Agr. Surv. Berw., 
p. 150. 

Tent. i)leta, segincn, segmentum; Su.-G./i^cw^, lamina. 

To PLODDER, v. n. To toil hard, Gall. 

** Plodderan, toiling day and night almost Gall. 
Encycl. 

Perhaps from the E. v. to Plod, or tho s. Ploddtr. 
Tho origin of Plod is quite obscure. 

PLODDEUE. 5. “ Banger, mauler, fighter.’’ 

Of this as‘'ego in tlmro huthyiig 
The Tii^jlis'oysid to mak k.irpyiig : 

“ I wiiwe to God, bclio inais gret .store, 

The Scott is wench phddtre, 

Como 1 are, ( mue I late, 

I lainl Anuot at the yh ite.” 

Wyntown, viii. 32, 14J 
This refers to Black Aynea of Dunbar. 

platid-er, bang, maul, &c.’* Gl. Perhaps 
from tho same origin with Plat, a, q, v. 

PLOD, 8. A green sod. 

“xij laid of elding, hal pettis, [peats] half ptodh.” 
Abord. Heg., A. 1535, V. 15. 

“ xii laidis of ploddia.” Ibid. 

“ix*xlayd of elding, peittis & ploddia, price of the 
laid iiij d.” Ibid., A. 1541. V. 17. V. Ploud. 

(\ B. plad, “any flat piece,” Owen. 

f PLO OK, Plouk, s. a pimple. West of S.] 

[Plookie, Plooky, Peookie-Faoed, adj. 
V. under Pluke.] 

RLOOKY, «. A slight stroke, Ayrs. 

“I heard how they have of late been cut to tin* 
quick, because a wheoii bardy laddies stand ching ’ 
jciying eh 1] at them os they gang alang Piincc’s 
Street, and now and then gie them a plo^y on the 
cheek with a pip or a cherry stane.” The Steam- 
Boat, p. 339. 

Gael, ploc-am, to knock on the head j plurh-nin, to 
press, squeeze, &g. 

[PLOOTS, s. pi. Tire feet when bare, 
Shetl.] 

[Plootsacks, Ploutsacks, 8. pi. Tlie feet, 
ibid.] 

To PLOPE, Ploup, V. n. To fall with noise* 
like that made by falling into water; as, <‘It 
plopH into the water ; ” Roxb. E. to plump. 
Gael, plub-am, to plump or full as a stone in water. 

Plop, Ploup, s. A fall of this description, 
ibid. 
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To PLORE, V. n. To work amongst mire, 
generally applied to childi’en when thus 
amusing themselves, Lanarks. 

Plokie, 8. Applied to any piece of ground 
which is wrought into a mire, by treading 
or otherwiaie, ibid. 

To PLOT, Plout, v,a, 1. To scald, to bum 
by means of boiling water, S. 

E’en while the tea’s filled reeking round, . 

Rather jthau a tender tongue, 

Treat a’ the circling lugs wi’ sound, 

Syne safely sip when yo have sung. 

Ramsay's Poem^ ii. 199. 

2. To make any liquid scalding hot, S. 

3. To burn, in a general sense ; but impro- 
perly used. 

I never sooner money got, 

But all my poutches it would jtloti 
And scorch them sore, it was sae hot. 

Forbes's Dominie. Depos'd^ p. 26. 

This is a north country idiom. — 

Now Bruntio o’er the fire was streeket, 

All’ gat himsel* s,iiXv pMet. , 

Cock's Simjilc Strains^ p. 136. 

[Plot, Plout, a, A scald or burn with 
boiling water ; also, a dip into boiling water ; 
as, Gie’t a plot T the pat afore ye begin,” 
Clydes.] 

Plot-het, Plottin-het, adj. So hot as to 
scald; as, ‘^That water’s ploitin’-het,^^ S. 
PloUlieU S. B. 

Plottie, s. a hot drink, composed of wine 
and spices ; properly denoting one of an in- 
toxicating quality, S. 

“Get us a jug of mulled wine— as you call 
it. — Your pioiiiit is excellent, evor since I taught you 
to mix the spices in the right proportion. ” St. Konan, 
iii. 37. 41. 

[Plottin, Plottin-Het, adj. Boiling, 
boiling-hot, scalding, scalding-hot, Clydes.] 

[Plottit, adj. 1. Boiled, scalded, ibid. 

2. Fond of heat; unable to endure cold, 
Banffs.] 

To PLOT, r. a. 1. To make bare; as, to plot 
a hen, to pluck off the feathers, Roxb. ‘‘ To 
ploat, to pluck, North.” Grose. Plottin, 
part. pa. 

2. To make bare, to fleece, used in a general 
sense, Roxb. 

“An’ what’s to come o’ the puir bits o ’ pMtirC baj;- 
mtsa’ winter, is mair nor I can tell.” Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, i. 224. 

This totally varies from nfttcc-iaw, the A.-S. form, 
and retains that of Teut. Phten de vjolle, la* 

nam decerpere ; Flandr. plot-en^ membranam sive 
corium exuere. Kilian gives plote as synon. with 
&(oo^e, a sheep-skin from which the wool is plucked. 


Sn.'G. hlottf nudus, blott-a, mdare, Dan. hUtt aaad Hott- 
er, L. B. blut-are, privare, spoliate. 

Plottit, part adL ‘Quite bare, iosiguificaut, 
looking poorly, Ettr. For.; q.as if reaemblinff 
a plucked fowl. 

To PLOTCH, V. 9u To dabble, to work 
slowly, Ettr. For. 

This seems originally the same with Plash, q.v. 

PLOTGOOK, 5. A name ^ven to the devil. 

“In this mean time, when they were taking forth 
their artillery and the King [James IV.] bSng in 
the Abbay for the time, there was a cry heard at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh, at the hour of mid-night, 
proclaiming as it had been a summons, which was 
named and called by the proclaimer thereof, The 
Summons of Ploteoch ; which desired all men, to com- 
pear, lK>th Earl and Lord, and Baix>n and Gentleman, 
and all honest Gentlemen within the town (ever^ man 
specified by his own name) to compear, within the 
space of forty days, before his master, where it should 
happen him to appoint, and be for the time, under the 
pain of disobedience.” Pitscottfe, p. 112. 

This is said to have taken place before the fatal 
battle of Flodden. 

This name seems to have been retained in Ramsay’s 
time. 

At midnight hours o’er the kirkyard she raves. 

And seven tinies does her prayers backward pr|^y, 

Till PloUock comes with liunps of Lapland clay, 

Vixt with the venom of black taids and snakes : 

Of this unsonsy pictures aft she makes 
Of ony aiio she hates, and gars expire 
With slow and racking pains afore a fire, 

Stiik fou of prines ; the devilish pictures molt ; 

The pain by fowk they rejiresent is felt. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii, 95. 

This has been supposed to be a corr. of Plato, 
the name of that heathen deity who was believed to 
reign in the infernal regions. It does not appear 
that this name was commonly given to the devil. It 
may be observed, however, that the use of it in S. 
may- have originated from some Northern fable ; as 
our forefathers seem to have been well acquainted 
with the magical operations of Sweden and Lapland ; 
and according to the last passage, Phtcoch brings Lap- 
land clay, which, doubtless, would have some peculiar 
virtue. B may have been changed to P; for according 
to Rudbeck, the Sw. name of Fluto was Bbst-fnader ; 
Atalant., i. 724. In Isl. he is denominated Blotgod, 
i.e., the god of sacrifices, from Su.-G. hlot-a, Moes.-G. 
hlot’m, to sacrifice, and this from bloth, blood. 

[To PLOTTER, v. n. 1. To make a noise 
bv working briskly in any liquid substance, 
West of S. 

2. To walk quickly through water or mud, 
ibid. 

3. To work smartly but carelessly in.tfny 
liquid ; to do any wet or dirtv work in a 
bungling or slovenly manner, ibid.] 

[Plotter, «. 1. The act of working^or 

walking as described above, ibid. 

2. The noise made by so doing, ibid. 

3. Wet, dirty, or disagreeable work, ibii] 

[Plotterin. 1. As a s., with same^^tiings 
as Plotter, ibid. 
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laborious yet doing very little ; 
«l(l^yifeitk and unskilful, ibid.] 

I^^^i^^|<R-PLATE, «. A wooden platter 
yjdiyk' i place in the middle to hold salt, 

For my wrt, I wad rather eat 
. >•. ? Sow’tt jaoin aff a ptotteft-nlate^ 

'' Y ^^^****^ breaks his word, 

: JJv’n fho’ the birkie was a lord. 

^ . Pom, lAeiU, C, Oray» 

A green sod, Aberd. 

M tIUy are atipplied with turf and heather from the 
muiifs and a aortof mreen aoda, called plaudit which 
they in the exhauated moaaea.** P. Leochel, 
AherdlStatiat. Acc., vi. 218. 

Pllind, plot-en, membranam aive corium extiere. A 
piece of green award . ia called S. Jlagt for the same 
reae^ mm /oy-a, deglnbere, because the ground is 

[To PLOUD, V. n. 1. To walk in a waddling 
manlier, Banffs. 

2« To fall suddenly or unexpectedly; as, 
He ploudit our o’ the green,” ibid. 

This ia probably only the local pron. of £. plod.] 


[PtOUD, 8. 1. The act of walking in a 

waxidling manner, ibid. 

2, A^short, heavy fall, ibid. 

8. A fat, thick-set person or animal, ibid.] 

[PlOTOIN. 1. As an adj., having a waddling 
sort of pace, ibid, 

2. Ah A Ss, the act of walking with a waddling 
step, ibid.] 

PLOtJK, 8. A plTnple. V. Pluke. 

PLOUSSIE, adj. Plump, well grown, Fife. 

This da probably from the same fountain with old 
TeajL whicm Kilian gives as aynon. with plompt 
bobes, obtttana, jdambeua. 

Tq PJiOUT, V. a. and n. 1. To splash or 
dai^ implying both sound, and action ; the 
same with Plouter^ 8. 

wading through thick and thin; North. ” 


J Obssm no term nearer than that given under 


[2, To work in, or to walk through, water or 

jnnd, Ss] 

St'Tb poke; generally in a liquid. Loth., 
Qlydes. 


into any liquid; as, ‘‘He phutii 
f^^iliebum,” Bai^s., Clydes. 

5* Tb’Jall flat; as, ‘^He jist phutii doon,” 

iUd4 ' 



» 1, A heavy shower of rain, S. 
to fan down suddenly, to fall down 


Ith 


“ We’ll hae a thud o’ thunner wi’ a guid ploul o' 
weet,—I houp.-— I hear’t thumpin awa already i’ the 
south-west yonder.” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 113. 

[2. A fall; generally into a liquid, BanfFs., 
Clydes. 

3. The act of walking or 'W'orking in water or 
mud, ibid.] 

4. The sound made by a heavy body falling, 
particular^ into water, or by the agitation 
of water, S. 

5. The poker, or any instrument employed for 
stirring the fire, as a rod of iron, Idnlithg. 
Pout, synon. 

[Plout, adv. Flat ; with a thud ; as, “ Ho 
fell plout on the floor,” Clydes., Banffs.] 

Ploutie, «. A fall, Fife. It evidently 
implies tlie idea of suddenness, and seems 
to claim the same origin with Plout, q. v. 
The root may be QeTm,plotz, celer, subitus. 

[Ploutin. 1. a® *•> fhe act ex- 

pressed by the v. in its various meanings, 
Clydes., Banffs. 

2. As an adj., weak and awkward at work, or 
working earnestly but doing little, ibid.] 

* Plout-kirn, 8. The common chum, wrought 
by dashing the Um-staff up and down, a.s 
distinguished from the barrclrkirn and 

I organ^kiniy S. 

Plout-Net, «. A small net of the shape 
of a stocking, affixed to two poles, Lanarks. 
Pout-Net, Ho88-Net, synon. 

[ This obviously from the v, to Plout ; as the person, 

I using the net, pokes under ||ie banks of the stream, 
and drives the fish into the net by means of the poles. 

To PLOUTER, Plowter, v. a. and n. To 
make a noise among water, to work with 
the hands or feet in agitating any liquid, 
to be engaged in any wet and dirty work, 
S. nearly synon. with paddle j E. 

Sibb. writes plowstevt which he resolves into pooh 
stir. But it may more naturally bo traced to Germ. 
plader-n, humida et sordida traotare ; plader, sordes ; 
Wachter. This is evidently from the same root with 
Tout. ploU-m, plotien int waler, in aqukm irruero. 
Plcutht q. V., is certainly from the same common stock. 
This observation applies perhaps to £. flutter. 

Ploutbr, Ploutbrin, 8. The act of work- 
ing in, or floundering through, water or 
^mire, S. 

He’d spent mair in brogues gaun about her, 

Nor hardly was weel worth to waur ; 

For mony a foul weary plouter 
She’d cost him through gutters and glaur. 

Jamieson* i Popular iiaU,t i. 294. 

A. Bor. plowdingt wading through thick and thin, is 
evidently from the same fountain. V. Grose. 

S3 
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[PLOUTSACKS, pi The feet. V. 
under Ploots.] 

[PLOVER-PAGE, 9 . The jack-snipe 
Scolopax f^^riula) ; this bird is generally 
an attendant on a flock of plovers, Shetl.] 

[PLGWSMj jPtOOM, 8, A plum ; pi. plowmys^ 
Accts. L; H. Treasurer, i. 290, 291, Dipk- 
son.] 

To PLOWSTER, v. n. The same ^ ^th 
PUmieVy Roxb. 

'^Plmoatery to toil in mud or filth; q. poohatir?'' 
Roxb., Gl. Sibb. 

But the ingenious Glossarist had not observed that 
TSut. pluyatevtn, is very nearly allied in signification ; 
Scrutari, persorutari. 

PLOY, 1. An action at law. 

** Gif ony persoun being in veritie bastard,— deceissis 
befoir ony ploy^ or dame, or pley, be intentit aganis 
him be the richteous air ; — in that cais gif the richteoua 
air wald dame and challenge the saidis landis efter the 
said baatardis deceis, he sail not be hoard to do the 
samin.” Balfour’s Practicks, p. 240. 

It seems to be here used as sydon. vrith pley. But 
the term, according to the use of it in the French law, 
properly denotes the payment of a fine by way of re- 
paration. Ploier famentZ«, Chart., A. 13S9 ; L. B. 
plieare emmdam, mulctam solvere. Ploie dt Vcmende 
mulotae solutio. Oarpent. Gloss, vo. Plkarey col. 320. 

2. A harmless frolic, a piece of entertain- 
ment, S. 

ploy^ a little sport or merriment; a merry 
meeting.” Sir J. Sinclair’s Observ., p. 125. 

It properly denotes that sort of amusement in which 
a party is engaged f and frequently includes the idea 
of a short excursion to the country. 

3. What began as a frolic, but has a serious 
issue, S. 

Ralph ittto Colin says ; 

Yon hobbleshow is lixe some stour to raise.— 

Says Colin, for he was a sicker boy, 

/ Neiper, 1 tear, this is a kittle 

Roaa'a Bdenorey p 8, 9. 

It is even used with respect to a state of warfare. 
John was a clever and auldfarrand boy, 

As you shall hear by the ensuing nfoy. 

Hwmiltm'aWoUacey p. 268. 

Altho’ his mither, in*her weirds, 

Fortald his death at Troy, 

1 soon prevail’d wi’ her to send 
The young man to the ploy, 

Poma in the JBuekan DidUct, p. 18. 

I am inclined to view it as formed from A. *8. pleg-an, 
to play. V. Pliskib. 



This, I suspect, refers to something pertaining to% 
plough. The Hist article in the extract is **ane pair 
of harrowis but not in the same sentence. 


PLUCK, 8. The Pogge, a fish; small and 
ugly, supposed by the fishers to be poison- 
ous, S. Cottus cataphractus, Linn. 


Cottus Cataphractus. F&gge, or Armed Bullhead ; 
— PlueA— This is often taken in oyster-dredgiss, and 
I herringmets, but is detested by the fiehermen^’’ SeiU^s 

list ofFishes, p. 9. . y 

Tout, plugghey res viUs et nullios valoria. 

PLUCK, e. A two-pronged instmmeni^ with 
I the teeth at right angles to the shalt^ used 
! for taking dung out of a cart, &c., Aberd. ; 
Allied perhaprf to the E. v. to pluck 

"MiUOKER, (Great). The Fishing Ftog, 
ShetL ^ 

**Lo^ttaBi8eatorius, (Linn. Syst.) Oreai Pktehert 
Sea Fishing Frog.** Edmonstone*s ZetL, ii. 305. 

PLUCKtJP, Plukup, 8. [An eager contest 
or struggle to obtain something coveted or 
wanted.) 


— Na expensis did he spair to spend, 

Quhill pece was brocht vnto ane finall end. 

Quhar as he fand vs at the plukup fair, 

God knawis in Scotland qunat he had ado 
With baith the sydis, or he could bring vs to. 

PoemSf Sixteenth Centwry, p. 299. 

This is left without expl. in Gl. But at iht'duhup 
fair certainly signifies, completely in a state of dissen- 
sion, ready to pull each others ears. 

From the use of this phrase in another passage in the 
same poem, which I had formerly overlooked, I hesi- 
* tate if it does not rather signify complete spiOliatiou, 
every one laying hold of what is within his reach in 
r the most violent manner, and as it were tearing it from 
his fellow. It is applied to what took place after the 
Castle of Edinburgn was taken. • 


Than on the morne, thay maid them pluk up fawy 
Both Scottis A luglis syne all yeid to^dder. 

Vpon that apuilyie I will spend na tyme, Ac. 

PoemSy Sixteenth Cent,y p. 294. 
Here it is mi^rinted pluh vp lair. 

Pluck, v.f 8, A, seines to spar; They plucht ane 
anither like cocka, Ine E. phrase, to plucK a crow, is 
allied ; also, Belg. plukhairr-eflii to fall together by the 
ears. The word in form, however, most nearly 
resembles the E. v. to pluck up, as signifying to pull 
up by tbe roots. * 


To FLUFF, V. a. 1. To throw out -smoke 
in quick and successive whiffs, S. Feuchy 
synon. 

** My reproofe is against these that s^d the tyme 
with puffing of reeke, which should oe better em- 
ployea.” Z. Boyd’s B^ of Gilead, p. 84;^ 

I know not if this may be viewed ua a corr. of E- 
puff. It may be rather lulied to Sw. ptvfdgy because 
the cheeks are swelled in blowing. V. PLurfY* 

2. To set fire to gunpowder, S. 

3. To throw out hair-powdeir in dressing the 

hair, S. 4 *: 


To Fluff, v. n. 1. To pufiF, to blowv td 
Loth. V 


2. To pluff wd ^ to set fire to stiddeplyf S. ; 
as. Hi 8 pluffid aiod at potd/uir* 

Fluff, a. 1. A pluf of the 5 [ti|!gtity 
of smoke emitted at one whilf 
bacco pipe : A pluff of 
caused by the ignition of a " — 
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.of -jl S. The tenn conveys the 

^ the sound as well as of the appear- 
auw the eye. 

it male a braw pluff o* thae fine squibs o* pow- 
: ^ Beatop, p. 120. 

^ quantity of dry gunpowder set 

^*Thegout took his head, and he went out of the 
like a pkiff of powther.” The Steam-Boati p. 78. 

The instrument used for thrmpng out hair* 
powder^ S. 

4. The act of throwing hair-powder ou a head 
or wig, S. 

was it just what could be hoped for, that 
Mrs. Keokle, when I spoke to her — saying, hit phtff 
with the box there, on the left curls,’ (in the way of a 
parenthesis, )— wouldna feel a great deal. ” The Steam- 
BMt» p. 298. 

5. A rotten and dried mushroom, which, as 
soon as it is touched^ goes to dust, S. 

6. A pear with a fair outside, and apparently 
souud^ but within entirely rotten, Teviotdale. 

TMSr and the preceding, might seem allied to Belg. 
pl((f*e», “to fall down on a sudden, ” Sewel ; as rotten 
mut does in the mouth. 

7. The name given to a very simple species oi 
bellows, South of S. 

“ The Brownie would then come into the farm-hall, 
and stretch itself out by the chimney, sweaty, dusty 
and fatigued. It would take up the pluff (a piece of 
bored bourtree for blowing up the fire) and, stirring 
out the red embers, turn itself till it was rested and 
dried. V Remains of Nithsd. Song, p. 331. 

, [Pli^-GIBS, 8. Creeping Soft-grass, (Holcus 
mollis, Linn,); and Meadow Soft-grass, 
(ffolctia lannatus, Linn.) BanfFs.] 

PLUiStoS, 8. pL Any thing easily blown 
away ;* as the refuse of a mill, Ettr. For. 

'‘Be’* as weel aff down wi’ the auld miller ; he’ll get 
0* seeds or dust, poor fallow.” Perils of 


etdj. Applied to the face when veiy 
Jleihy. chubby, S. 

Sa,>G. facie. obeM^ prae pinguedine inflata; 

UM. 


FLUKE, Plouk, pron. plook, s. 1. A 
l^ple, S., A. Bor. 

kinde of the disease— was a pestdentious byle, 
out in many heades or in many pluke$," 
1591. V. Atbie. 

To whisky p2auk9 that brunt for ouks 
< • V I On town-guard sodgsrs faces. 

Their barber bauld h& whittle crooks, 

^ An* scrapes them for the races. 

Ferg%i$aon*8 Poem, ii. 

Bibb, says, “oorr. from Sax. pocca.” For 
H^lwi^Qael, ifiucm; Shaw, vo. CawmeU,. 

small dot or knob near 
of a metol measure of liquids, S. 


When the liquid sold docs not reach this, 
the Belief acts illegally. 

It would seem that the use of such knobs, although 
for a different purpose, is of great antiquity. The 
Saxon king Edgar, towards the close of ^e tenth cen- 
tury, passed an act for the remedy of dxoess in drink- 
ing, the account of which I shall give from Qur excell- 
ent liistorian Dr, Henry. 

“It was the custom in those times, that a whole 
comnany drunk out of one largo vessel, whioh was 
handed about from one to another, every one drinking 
as much as he thought proper. This custom occasioned 
frequent quarrels, some alledging that others drank a 
greater quantity of the liquor than fell to their share ; 
and at other times some of the company compelling 
others to drink more than they inclined. To prevent 
these quarrels, Edgar commanued the drinking vessels 
to be made with knobs of brass, or some other metal, 
at certain distances from each other, and decreed, that 
no person, under a certain penalty, should either drink 
himself, or compel another to drink, more than from 
one of these knobs or pegs to another, at one draught.” 
Hist. Britain, iv. 342. 

Plukie, Ploukie, Plooky, adj. 1. Covered 
with pimples, S. 

2. Full of little knobs, Clydes. 

Plukiness, Ploukiness, 8. The state of 
being pimpled, S. 

Plukie-Faced, Plouokib -Faced, adj. 

Having the face studded with pimples, S. 

^ And thare will bo — 

--Plmickie-fac'd Wat in the mill. 

Rit80ii*8 S. Song 8 , i. 210. 

PLUM, Plumb, s* 1. A deep pool in a 
river or stream, Fife, Roxb. 

The designation might arise from the practice of 
measuring a deep body of water with a p2um6-line. 

2. The noise a stone makes wlicn plunged 
into a deep pool of water;” Gall. Encycl. 

[To Plum, v. a. To sound or measure the 
depth of water, Clydes. 

In the West of S., boys when bathing in or near deep 
water, delight in **plum7nin the deepest bit,” i.e., in 
an upright posture, with the right arm stretched over- 
head, sinking till the toes touch the bottom. The 
greatness of the feat is rated by the number counted 
while the right hand if out of sight.] 

[To PLUM, V. a. To filip with the finger 
nail, Shetl. Dan. plompe, to plunge.] 

[Plum, «. A filip with the finger nail, ibid. 
V. Plunk.] 

PLUMASHE, «. Apparently a corruption 
of plumage, for a plume of feathers. 

Plwmmhes above, and gramasbos below, 

It's no wouder to see how the world doth go. 

Lavf 8 MenwriaUs, p. 162. 

PLUMBE-DAMES, s. A prune, a Dama- 
scene plumb, S. 

“It is— ordayned, that no person use anie mancr of 
desert of wette and dry confections, at banqueting, 
marriages, baptismes, feastings, or any meales, except 
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tht fruites growing in Scotland : As also figs, reasins, 
plumbe-damiM^ almonds, and other unconlloted fruites. ” 
Acts. Ja. VI., 1621, c. 25. 

**Plwmb dame»t (ie., prunes) per pound £0:0: 4.** 
Diet Book, CoU. Aberd., 1630. Amot’s Hist. 

Edin., p. 1Q6* 

[PLUMBIS, i. pL Leaden mases, used in 
bottl^; callea also ^Hedin mellisy^ Accts. 
L. H. Measurer, i. 293, 295, 65, Dickson. 
Fr. plomh4ei] 

PLUMMET, s. The pommel of a swordh 

Dickie could na win at him wi’ the blade o* t\f» tword, 
But fell’d him wi’ the plummet under the e'e. 

Dick o’ the Cow, Border Minetr,, i. 165. 

*' Probably derived from the nut of lead, with 
which the two-handed swords were loaded at the ex- 
tremity of the hilt, as a counterpoise to the length 
and weight of the blade, and to render it more easily 
wielded.” Sir W. 8. 

L. B. plumbat-a, globulus plumbous ; Du Cange. « 

[♦ To PLUMP, 0 . a. and n, 1. To fall 
straight or suddenly down; same as an 
E., o. 

2. To plunge with a dull, heavy sound, as a 
stone into water, S. V. Plunk. 

3. To plunge or drop a body into a liquid ; 
as, “He’s thrang plumpin stanes in the 
wattir,” Clydes.] 

[Plump, 6. A plunge, a dip ; also the sound 
made by the act ; as, “ He got twa plumps 
owre the head ; ye might hae heard them,” 
ibid.] 

Plump, adj. A plump shower, a heavy 
shower that falls straight down. This is 
also called a plump; as, a thunder plump^ 
the heavy shower that often succeeds a 
clap of thunder, S. 

** I found myself in a very disjasked state, — worn 
out with the ^eat fatimie,— tog^her with a waff of 
eold,-*no doubt caused by—the thunder-plump that 
drookit me to the skin.” The Steam-Boat, p. 261. 

[Plump, adv. Straight down; suddenly; 
with a plunge.] * 

[Plump-Kirn, s. The common chum, called 
also plouUHimy Banffs.] 

I have a strong suspicion, that '&* Fhtmp has been 
originally the same word. ** Flump, a fall. He came 
flump down. South.” Grose. 

Teut. pJimp, plumbous; plomp-en, mergere cum 
impetu. Sw. phmp^a, id. Y. Plunk. 

PLUMP, s. A cluster, Ang. 

She wins to foot, an’ swavering makes to gang, 

An’ meets a plwmp of averans ere lang ; 

Right yape sne yoked to the pleasant feast. 

Boss's Felenore, First ^it, p. 20. 

In Edit. Second this is altered to— 

And spies a spot of averens,— — - 
This term is evidently used in the same sense with 
£. clump, as denoting a tuft of trees or shrubs ; which, 
i Johns, observes, was ** anciently a plump,** He is 


mistaken when he says that clump is ** ImM from 
lump,** For it is evidently the same wil^ and 
Germ. hUmp, Isl. hlimpa, massa, Belg. hhinp/ and the 
primarv sense of the E. term is thrsame, “a sha pele ss 
Piece Of wood or other matter.” Su.-G. hkmp ut also 
used, especiidly as denoting a larger mass/ Bailey 
e]q[;l. plump, ** a cluster.” 

PLUMBOCK, s. The primrose, a €ower. 

GalL ’ 

Ha^ lovely Spring 1 thy bonny lyart face, 

And nesd vn! ptwnrocks deck’d, bespeak the 8im*s 
Retlum to b||i|t this isle, and cheer her sprouts. 

Davidson's Seasons, p« 1. 

The ^t syllable is probably the same with Alem. 
pHoma, Uuo/a^ Germ, hhm, a flower ; especially as this 
term enters into the name of the primrose in different 
northern lanmiages. Sw. gtoMhmma, q. the cuckoo’s 
flower, nkkdhlomma, id., Linn. Flor., p. 61. ^rm. 
gcmeblumen, q. the cpose’s flower. .Aocoocurs in A.-S. 
May it signify the bloom or flower of the rock; ae oRen 
adorning even the wildest crags ? 

To PLUNK, V. a. and n. 1. To plunge or 
fall with a dull sound, to plump, S.; [to 
plung, Shetl.] 

Either a frequent, from pHunge, or allied to C. B. 
plmngk-io, id. 

[2. To drop or throw any body so as to pro- 
duce a dull hollow sound ; also, to draw a 
, cork, S.] 

, 3. In the game of taw, S. marbles, to propel 
the bowl by a jerk of the thumb, with the 
intention of strikii^ another bowl, and 
driving it away, Clydes. Feg, synon., 
Roxb. 

4. To croak or cry like the raven, ibid. 

The corple plunkin' i’ the bog, 

Made a’ my flesh tom cauld. 

(M Song, South o/ S 

5. A school-term, to play the truant ; q. to 
disappear, as a stone cast into water ; [dso, 
to stand still, to reist, like a vicious horse.] 

Teut. pUnck-en, however, signifles, vagari, palari, to 
straggle; pkneker, qui vagando tempus oonsumit; 
Kilian. 

Plunk, s. 1. The sound made by a stone or 
heavy body falling into water, 8. 

2. The sound produced by the drawing of a 
cork, S. 

** The Kinff’s name and the plunk of corks 
drink his health, resounded in every house.” BlAhkw. 
Mag. Sept. 1822, p. 813. 

3. The sound emitted by the mouth when 
one smokes tobacco, South of S* • * 

4. A sound used to express the cry of the 
raven, ib. 

5. The act of propelling a marble by the 
thumb and fore-nnger, Clydes. % 

[Plunk, adv. Suddenly, and with a 
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PLtril^^ *• One Who is accustomed to play 
^ WiM [also, a horse that is given to 

!• As a a.j a tricky Shetl. 
adu, tricky, not to be trusted, 

< 3^1 ■ 

[PbVKi^ Se Implying the act expressed by 
the vatj^os senses of the v. ■ " 
is alio aied ai an Clydes.] 

[Pl^tJlJK, Plunkaet, 8. 1 . A stout, thick- 
set pmo or animal, Banffs. 

2s ii^^hing short and thick, ibid. 

; 4 p:]h!ob. a oorr. of E. plmw, full, round, fleshy, Dan. 
im Qer. jpUmp, olumsy, vulgar, Swed. plump^ clownish, 
coarse.] 

PLUNTED. 

t may compair them to a plunted fyre, 

- But neit to warme you in the winteris cauld. 

Xi^tnd ip, St, AndroUf Poems Sixteenth Cent., p. 304. 
This has undoubtedly been written pained, or peinted. 

PLUEAOIE,*. Plurality. 

** It being found maist diffioiU that in the charge of 
phtrd^ of kirkis ony ane minister may^instruote mono 
floUs,-— that euerie paroche kirk and samekle boundis 
as salbe found to oe a sufficient and a competent 
paroohrie, ^airfore sail have thair awin pastoure,” 
Act* Ja. VI., 1581, Ed. 1814, p. 211. 

[To tPLUTT, V. n. To whine, to complain 
whiningly, Shetl.] 

PLWTRNYS, s. pi. V. Pleuchibnes. 
PLY. «• Plight, condition, S. 

Thy pure pynd throplepeilt, and out of ply,^ 

Oars men dispyt thair flesoh, thou sprelt of Gy. 

Pundar, Pveryreen, ii. 36, 

ft, jpU, habit, state. 

Pt<T, #. A fold, a plait, S. 

. --On his breast, they might believe, 

There was a cross of oowen thread. 

Of twa ply twisted, blue an’ red. 

The Piper of Peebles, p, 18. 

it is almost invariably used, as here, in the sing., 
,«vra nrl^n meant to be understood as pi. 

Tbiii is by Johns., on the authority of Arbuth- 
nct^ ail an S. word. But it will be found, in various 
mstimceib that the words quoted from Arbuthnot as 
E. mm in fact S. 


PLY. a. «A discord, a quarrel; to get a plvy 
be scolded ; ^ GLSurv. Moray, 

, seetni only a provincialism for Pky, q. v. 

% trespass quhy sold my soae half plychi f 

* Qaha old the myw, lat thame sustaine the paine. 

^ Mmrysone, jBannatyne Poems, p. 117, st. 8. 

I Hailes gives this among words not understood, 
kcrton, when explaining some of these, says : 

' ^ } A man is in a 

ik See King Hart.** But this word needs no 
nr .^bcprats its meaning.- This is to make it 
common E. word. It may signify either 


obligation or punishment, although the latter seems 
preferable. 

Tout, plicht, obligatio ; Holland, judicium. Su.-G. 
plickt, plvjt, denotes both obligation, and the punish- 
ment due in consequence of the neglect of it ; kirko^ 
plickt, poena eoclesiastica. The woro in the first sense, 
is from A. -8. jAihtan, Su.-G. plifjta, spondere. But 
Ihre thinks that, as used in the second, It may bo from 
8u.-G. plaaga, cruciatus. 

PLYDIS, 8. pL Prob., plaids. ** Ane pair 
of plydis;^' Aberd. Reg., Cent. 16. 

To PLYPE, V, n, 1. To paddle or dabble 
in water, Aberd., Banffs. 

[2. To walk through, or work in, water or iqud 
in a careless manner, Banffs.] 

3. To fall into water, ibid., Mearns. Plop 
synon., Roxb. 

Plype, Plypin, b, [1. The act of dabbling, 
walking, or working in water or mud, 
Banffs.] 

2. A heavy fall of rain, Roxb. 

3. A fall into water, Mearns. 

[4. The noise made by dabbling, walking, or 
working in water, Banffs. 

5. The noise made by a fall into water, ibid. 

^ Plype is commonly used to express a fall of or into 
water, also the noise of the fall : plypin, ptypan, to ex- 
press repetition or continuance of the act or sound. 
rlyte and are the forms used in the West of 8.] 

[Plype, adv. Suddenly, with force, with a 
plunge into water, Banffs., Aberd.] 

[To PLYTE, Ploit, v, n. Same meaning as 
Plype, q. v. West of S.] 

[To Plyteb, Ploiteb, v. To dabble, or 
work in a trifling or careless manner in any 
liquid ; frequentative of plyte, ploit, ibid.] 

[Plyter, Ploiter, s, 1. The act of dabbling 
or working carelessly in water or mud, ibid. 

2. Applied to a person so engaged, ibid. 

I 3. Applied to any kind of wet or dirty work, 
ibid.] 

[Plyterin, Ploiterin, adj. Applied to a 
female y lio is always cleaning or reddin up ; 
industrious, but untidy, and always -in a 
muddle, ibid.] 

PLYVENS, 8. pi. The flowers of the red 
clover, Upp. ulydes. ; Soukies, synon. 

[PO, 8. A matula or urinal, S.] 

[To POATCH, V. a. 1. To turn un, to break, 
to mark with holes; like sward that has 
been trampled by animals, S. A. 
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2. To poatch an to drop it into boiling 
water or milk^ stir and break it up, adding 
a little butter* pepper and salt, West of S.J 

POATOHIE, oAV Apt to be turned up, or 
trampled''^^^ holes, by the feet of men or 

animus* S. A. 

incapacity of the soil to absorb any con- 
sislerabld Quantity of water, the land is put into a 
noote^y state by every heavy shower of rauL*! Agr. 
Snrv. reeb., p. 158. 

POATOHING, 8. A turning up of / the 
sward of land, or the trampling it into 
holes, with the feet, S. A. 

**Even when in pasture, and the surface firmed by 
grass sward, the parks are extremely subject to winter 
pocUching,** Agr. Surv. Peeb., p. 169. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. pot-a, poU-a, fodicare. 

• POB, POB-TOW, 8, The refuse of flax from 
the mill, consisting chiefly of the rind, used 
as fuel, 8. B. 

**One night I perceived the atmosphere illumined 
in quick succession of red flashes, liKe the Aurora, 
to an angle of 20° or 30° elevation, and found it was 
done by Doys burning pob-tow, about a mile distant, 
and that the successive coruscations of the atmosphere 
were occasioned by the tossings of the tow.” P. Ben- 
dochy, Perths. Statist. Acc., xix. 366. Also pron. 
I*ah, q.v. 

**Such as resolve to try the covers, whether leaden 
or wooden, should cause them to be made so large, asi 
they may aUow the hive to be laid over with the refuse 
of flax, commonly called Pob-tow, or some such dry 
stuff, l^fore the covers be put on.” Maxwell’s Bee- 
master, p. 21. 

Observe their harness: the collars are made of 
straw or pob, the refuse of flax when skutchod.” £diu. 
Mag., Aug. 1816,^ p. 126. 

She very seldom fasht the kirk. 

But ay at hame wad lounge an’ lark. 

Syne when her neibours war ft-ae haine, 

^ An’ a thing quiet, she thought na shame 

To ease them o’ their peats &u*pob; 

It was her common Sunday’s job. 

xAqy’s Poem, p. 83. 

POBIE, 5. 1. A foster-father, Shetl. 

[2. A high hill ; properly, the highest of a 
group, like the lather of the family*] 

Isl. papi, father, papa. « 

POCK, Poke, Poik, a. [1. A bag of any 
form, size, or material, 8. 

2. A net shaped like a bag, and sometimes 
fastened to an iron ring ; called a]{io a pock^ 
net, 8. 

3. A pustule from any eruptive disease, but 
generally from small-pox, 8. 

4. The pustule or pustules caused by inocula- 
tion, which is vulgarly called the pock ; as, 

“ Has he got tfie pock yet i.e., has he been 
inoculated?] 

5. A bag growing under the jaws of a sheep, 
indicative of its having the rot, S. 


6. The disease itself, the rot, $outh of S. 

**Bot, or Poke,*' Eit. HighL Soo. Scot, iii. 
466. ^ 

Tq Pock, To be Pookik, Tobe^seizec^with the 
rot, Boxb. 

The term had been formerly uaed in tbe same 
aenae, S. B. Hence we read of **aoheip infCckit with 
thepciil; 5 ” Aberd. Reg. 1538, V. 16. 

PoOKED, adj. Applied to old sheep afflicted 
with a disease resembling scrofula, S* 

P9gK<*ARB| 8. A mark left by the smallpox. ' 

V • Abb. 

POOK-ARRIE, POOKIAWRD, adj. Full of the 
scars of small-pox, Clydes. * 

Pochiavyrd, adj. Marked with the amall-poz;” 
Gall Encycl 

Pock-Broken, adj. Pitted with small-pox ; 
as, sair pock-iroken in the face,” 

Teviotd. 

Thia ia preciaely the 0. E. adj. Pock-hrohyn, For- 
riginosua.^* Prompt. Parv. 

Pock-Mabk, «. A mark left by the small- 
pox, S. 

*\Foveae variolarum, pock*marJc9,** Wedderb. Vo- 
' cab., p. 20. 

Pook-Markit, part, adj. Pitted by the 
small-pox, 8. 

PooK-PiT, 8. A mark made by the small- 

pox, 8. 

Pook-Pittbd, adj. Having marks made by 
the small-pox, 8. 

PocKMANTEAU, PooKMANKY, 8, A portman- 
teau, 8.; Pockmanky^ 8. A.; literally a 
cloak-hag, 

— Bearing his luggage and his lumber, 

In 2 k pocT^ntmu or a wallet. 

MutorCs Poem, p. a 

V. Packmaktie. 

Ye may take it on truth, that that’a been ane o’ 
the men killed there, and that it’s been'tlie gypsiei 
that took your pochmardey when they fand the chaise 
sticking in the snaw.” Guy Mannenng, iii. 110. 

Pook-Nook, Pook-Nbuk, s. Literally the 
comer of a bag. On one^s ainpock^Moh^ on 
one’s own means, 8. 

“I came in on my own poek-nooh; as we 9 nfin 
Scotland, when a man liveaon hia own means.*’ Sir 
A. Wylie, iii. 61. 

POCK-Pro, POOK-PUDDINO, «. 1. A 

pudding, a pock-pudding, S. 

** Poh^uda, bagpuddings, dampUngs 01 8ibb« 

2. *A term contemptuously applied fo an 
Englishman, in the unhappy of 

national hostility, from the ide* oj^ his 
feeding much on pudeUng of itils 
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of the people, that my 
eomtrjlin^ 6ut all over Scotland, are 

digiiiAift w title of Pok€ Pudding^ which, ac% 
e(9rdixigt9 tl^ of the word amona the nativea, 
f Burt’a Letters, i. 13, 138, 

' ' ' gloom, they glowr, they look sae big, 

At uka stroke they’ll fell a whig ; 

; f^ht the mds of the Pockpuda^ 

\ fdr mony a bnttook bare’s coming. 

Herd*8 CoU., i 1X8. 

PopErSjOAKlNOS, t. pi. A vulgar term, 
used ! to denote* the youngest dild of a 

* '•'.i o ' * o 

r* ®* 


It oftiia ii^lies the idea of something puny in ap- 
pearance. Dlenoe it is usual to say ora puny child, 
that he seems to be the pocksAakinga, This probably 
idludM the meal which adheres to a pod or bag, 
and IS shaken out of it, whioh is always of a smaller 
gram than the rest. 

It is remarkable that the very same unpolished idea 
ooouni in Isl. Bdgmkaka^ vocatur a rulgo ultimus 
parentum natus vel nata, from helg-ur^ a bsg ovpochi 
and shoil^ to V. G. Andr., p. 211. 

the youngest children of families 

[Poqii^inie Pocks, s. Small-pox, S. 

a pustule, Dutch Gtorm. pockeJ] 

* POD* 3* 1* The capsule of legumes.’^ 
;^*^‘:;tiean podd, that holds five beans, and a pea 
poa% which contains nine peas, are considered to be 
eoneyj and put above the lintel of the door by maiaena, < 
and me first male that enters after they are so placed 
will sither be their husband, or like him.” Gall. 


{*^The original sense of pod was merely * bag’ ; and 
the word is the same with pad, a cushion, i.e., a stuffed 
bag.»* Skeat’s Etym. Diet, under Pod.] 

[2. A person of small stature; also, any animal 
small 8nd neat of its kind, Banff s.] 

With a Willie wand thy skin was well scourged ; 

. gytie feinyedly forge how thou left the land. 

Now, Sirs, I demand how this Pod can be purged ? 

Montgomery, Watson's CoU., iil 4. 
This is probably a term denoting smaUness of size ; 
as the pornn abounds with words of this description. 
A plump or lusty child is called a pud, often n/at pud, 

[3. A louse, ibid.] 

To^PQJ)^ n. To walk with short steps, 


[To r, n. Same as to but applied 

to cl^idten and fat persons, Banffs., Clydes. 

•P0DliAN,|>arf. Walking with short 


also as a a. and as an adj . ; 

aiF.jbd ’ to pad,^ to tramp along, of which j>od and 

IxxftanfdiminBtivM.] 

PGb^^WAY,,. A stuff of which both 
l^t^'and woof are silk. Poddiaoy denotes 
it riw nlkin silk, S. 

wroimht siUc, iHz, as velvets, satins, 
y Tabies, £o. or any other thing made of. 


silk, the pound weight 18 s.” Rates, A. 1670. vo. 
Silk, 

Fr. pout, or pou de soie, id. V. Diet. Trev. The 
authors of this excellent work think that the name 
may be acorr. of tout de sote, q. “all of sdk.” 

PODDLIT, part. adj. Plump, or in good 
condition, applied to poultry, Teviotd. ; 
perhaps podded^ in allusion to tlif^ filling 
of leguminous substances. But V. PODLB, 
sense 2. 

PODDOOK, s. 1. A frog, Abercl. ; puddock, 

s. o. 

“ No paddocks are to be seen, though many in Ork* 
ney.” Brand’s Zetl. p. 77. 

Belg. podde, Isl. podda, id. 

2. A rude sort of sledge for drawing stones ; 
made of the alack of a tree, witli narrow 
pieces of wood nailed across, Aberd. 

Named perhaps from its form, as seeming, in.flatness, 
to rosembio a frog. 

[PoDDOCK-CuiJDE, .9. Frog-spawn, Banffs. 
V. Paddock-Rude. 

Called pitddock sp:.c in some of the northern districts, 
as in the old rhyme — 

Puddock-spue is fii* o* cen, 

And every oe’s n piiddook.”] 

PODEMAKRELL, «. A bawd. 

** Doiichter, for thy luf this man has ^ete diseis,” 

} Quod the hismero with tlio slekit spedis : 

“ Rew on him, it is merit his pane to mels.”— 

Sic pode makrellis for Lucifer Dene ISche. 

Poug. Virgil, Prol. 97, 8. 
i.e., act as the Devil’s physicians. 

“From Fr. putte, merotrix, and maquereUe, lena,” 
Sibb. V. Macrell, 

PODGE (o long), s. Hurry, bustle, state of 
confusion, Perths. 

[To Podge, v. n. To hurry along, walking 
with a short, heaving step, Banffs.] 

[PODGE, 8. A strong, thick-set person or 
animal, Banffs.] 

[PoDGAL, 8. A very strong, thick-set person 
or animal, ibid., Clydes. 

Allied to pod, whicJi fk the same with paef, a cushion, 
a stufied bag. V. under Fon, Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

PODLE, 8. l.-A tadpole, S. synon. 
head, q. v. 

This seems a dimin. from Teut. podde, a frog. 

2. A fondling term for a child, if in a thriv- 
ing condition ; as, “ a fat podUy^ Loth. 

[To PODLE, V. n. To walk with short steps ; 
generally applied to children and fat per- 
sons, Clydes., Banffs.] 

[PoDLAN, PoDLiN. 1. As au 4., tho act of 
walking with short steps, ibid. 

2. As an adj.y walking with short steps, 
waddling, ibid.] 
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PODLIE, PoDLET, 8. A term used to de- 
note fish of different kinds, in different 
counties of S# . 

1. The frj pf J&e coal fish; Gadua carbonarius, 

Linn. This fliiibst commonly known .by the name 
of podly. It is the sUluk or cuth of Orkn. 

‘‘Fisl^ pf -isv^ kind have become scarce, in so 
much is not a haddock in the bay. All that 

remahl a few small cod, podliea^ and flounders.** 
P. Largb^ Fifes. Statist. Acc., iv. 537. 

**The fish most generally caught, and the most 
useful, is a grey fish here called cuthst of the siae of 
small haddocks, and is the same with what pn the 
south coast is called podky, only the cuth is of i|{larger 
size.’* P. Cross, Orkney Statist. Acc., vii>453. 

These seem to be the fish called j^adlest Roas-shire. 

Prawns, small rock and ware cod, gurnet, turbot, 
and padka are found ; but for the last 3 years all the 
small fish have decreased very much, except flounders.** 
Statist. Acc., iii. 309. 

2. This name is frequently given to the Green- 
backed Pollack or Gadus Virens, Loth. 

**Asellus virescens Schonfeldii; our fishers call it 
a Pod/2/.** Sibb. Fife, p. 123. 

**Podky, a small fish, {Oadua virenSf Linn.”) Sibb. 
Gl. 

3. The name is also sometimes given to the true 
Pollack, or Gadus Pollachius, S. 

Can it be a corr. of pollack ? <Pland. pvdde^ mustela 
piscis ? 

POFFLE, 8. A small farm, a piece of land, 
Boxb. ; the same with Fajffle ; synon. Pen- 
dicle, 

*^Jedidiah Cleishbotham had an eye to a certain 
poffle of land which lay in the precincts of his habi- 
tation very conveniently for him.’* 

POID, 8. Pal, Hon., i. 57. 

— -Quhair is y one poid that plenyei t, 

Qahilk deitb deseruis coniittand sic despite ? 

Mr. Pinkerton asks if this means poH ? But the 
term seems the same with Pod, q. v. 

POIK, 8, A bag, a pock. V. Pock. 

**Item, a poik of lavender.” Inventories, p. 11. 

Item, gottin—in a oanvea poilb within the said box 
tuelf hundreth & sevin angel nobilis.” Ibid., p. 12. 

POIND, d. A silly, useless, inactive person ; 
as, “ Hout 1 he was ay a puir poind v! his 
days.” It includes the idea of being sub- 
ject to imposition, Roxb. 

Perhaps it may be traced to the v. to Poind ; q. 
one who may be easily pounded by others, or made a 
captive. 

To POIND, PoYND, V. a. *1. To distrain, S. 
Bt forensic term ; prou. pindy in Clydes. 

[He’ll stamp an’ threaten, curse an* swear. 

He’ll apprehend them, their gear. 

^ , Bwma, Vol. in. 5.] 

**A11 othir beistis that eittis mennis come or gres 
sulbe poyndit quhil the awnar thairof redres the 
skaithis be thaym done.” Bellend. Cron., B. x. c. 12. 

2. To seize in warfare, as implying that what 
is thus seized is retained till it be ransomed. 

The qwhethir off ryot wald that ma 
To pryk andmwna bathe to and fTa. 

Wynlotm, viii. 48. 184. 

A.-S. pynd-an^ to shut up ; whence E. pounds a pin- 
fold or prison in which bmts are inclosed ; and the 


V, powndt **to shut up, to imprison as in a pound,” 
Johns. Mr. Macpherson mentions 
exaction, as allied. We may add Isl. oaroer, 

a prison, Verel. ; , 

The original idea is still retailed in S« He who 
finds cattle trespassing on his ground, is s|id hi poind 
them, when he shuts them up, till such t^e as he 
receives a sufficient compensation from tiiie o^er, for 
the damage done. 

Germ, pfand^en, tdso signifies to distrain'. tu- 
is used in the same sense, as quoted by Verel 
IndivTO. At/or, p. 19. ; and to take in pledge. 
Th^ are from Germ, pfandi Su.*G. pant, a pledge. 
This seems to lead us to the true origin of poind. 


Namt is mentioned by Lye, as denoting what is now 
called distress, E. {poinding, S.) and dedu^ from A.-S. 
nin-am, capere. Su.-G. nam^^a, Tioem-o, irignifies to 
seize anything as a pledge. What is thus seized 
is called nam, Narnfae denotes cattle seized in 

Ige ; Akemam, the poinding of cattle that have 

ipassed, till the damage be paid, from over, a field, 
and nam. What confirms this derivation is, that 
whereas Belg. pand is a pledge, a pawm and panden, 
to pawn, pander signifies a distrainer. Thus, to poind 
signifies to take something as a pledge of indemnifi- 
cation. 

Dead Poind. The act of distraining any goods 
except cattle or live stock. 

have heard it maintained, that poinded goods, 
especially if they be a dead poind, that puts the creditor 
poinder to no — expence in keeping it, ought to be kept 
7A hours ere they can be apprised at the market-cross,” 
Ac. Fount. Deo. Suppl, ui. 61. • 

PoiHDABiix, Foikdablb, odj. Liable to be 
distrained, S. 

** To seisB geir poindahiU qnhaireuir he may appre- 
hend the same,*’ Ac. Aberd. Beg., V. 25. 

**Thi8 exemption from poinding was — extended by 
analogy to the bucket ana wand of a salt-pan, which 
can at no time be poinded if the debtor has sufficiency 
of poindabk good.’^ Erskine's Instit., s. 23. 

Poyndeb, Pundarb, 8. Pne who distrains 
the property of another, S. 

**The poynds, and the distresses quhilkis are taken, 
salbe reteined, and remaine in the samine baronie 
quhere they are taken : or in sic ane jdacq pertaining 
to the po’^er, gif he any hes, quhere sic poynds— 
may remaine and be keepM.” First Stilt. Rob. J^., c. 
7, s» 5. 0 

Holland writes ptmdare, q. T. * 

POTNDrALT, *. A fold in yMcH ' ^ttle were 
confined as being potnded or distir^eA 

— “ Anmt— doniM oMtin of xii ndi. ^ 

■aid Samdli. landis, and dmoe oatthi of ttw 
of Akinbar,” fto. Aot. Aedii., A, P> , 

Poinding, Poyndino, «. aofj of 
ing, S. 

Poind, Potnd, Pownd, «. L Tlwt 

distuned, S. 

“ The sergents sail cause the ^ ^ ^ 

.to the cremtour, vntiU ^e debt be follit 
him.” Sec. Stat. Bob. o. 20» s* fi- 

2. The prey taken in an 

A cum^y 
Andrade fax* * “ 


IS 
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A powndt and 6wne it hapnyd sa, 

Tbat lie ol catale gat a pray. 

, . " ^ Wyntovm^ ix. 2. 12. 

• ii.that diligence which the property 

; of debtors moveable subjects is transferred directly 

to m creditor who uses the diligence. Erskine, ibid. , 

Finej^ ». 1. One who gains a 

^JS^dihood by digging feal, divots, or clay, 
: ; selling them for covering hotuws, and 
c^er purposes, Invem. 

. ;4>Her father said, that the people she saw weto not 
tenants on the Green of MuirtQwn, but were poinsrM or 
cartel from Inverness, who used to come there for 
mttottols.*' Case, Duff of Muirtowu, &o. A. 1806. 

[Ail . ancient district of Aberdeen is called the 

2. This is certainly the same with Pines, q. v. 

<'Tbo King’s advocate— pursued Bailie Kelly in 
Dtt^pbar, for oppression of the lieges, in not suffering 
th«r own men to ship their corns, £c. but forcing them 
to employ the common Piners in the town, and exacting 
money for it. AlUdgtd^ It was a publick good ; for 
these. PinerB on this consideration kept the harbour 
dlean.” Fountainh. i. 236. 


[4. Diamantis pointit^ cut in the fonn known 
as a rose diamond, Acets. L. H. TreasurtM-, 
i. 84, Dickson.] 

Pointedly, adv, 1. Exactly, accurately, 
distinctly, S. 

2. Punctually, without fail, S. 

POINYEL, s. V A bundle carried by one 
when travelling, Ayrs, 

0, Fr. jmigyial, poign^e, ce qui remplit la main ; 
Hoqnsfort ; from Fr. poingt the hand, the fist ; Lat. 
jxef/n-ut, id. 

POIS, 8. Treasure. V. Pose. 

POISONABLE, adj^ Poisonous. 

** Hereby then is meanod not onoly that inundation 
of barbarous nations, which in Sathan his intention, no 
doubt, were set forth to drown the woman ; hut also 
all these poisonahle heresies, whereof vpon this re- 
straint ho spued out an ocean.” Forbes on the Reve- 
lation, p. 105. 

To POIST, PoosT, PuiST, V. a. 1. I’o enun 
the stomach v’ith more food than nature 


POE!?T, s. State of body. 

Murray himself, who visited her there [at Loch- 
Isvinj, two or three weeks after the resignation, said, 
* That he never saw the Queen in better health, or in 
point,** Robertson’s [of Dalmeny] Hist. Ma^y 
Q. ii ^ots. y. Edin. Mag., i. 132. 

In^a note it is said, ** Point is a word, signifying 
condition or state of body.” But this dednition is too 
l^eral. This is obviously a Fr. idiom, nearly allied 
to that which is now so familiar to an English ear, en 
pokd, * * In better pointy'* evidently signifies, more 
plump, or in fuller habit of body. 

P0I»T,Poyn:^«. A bodkin, used in female 

dms. 


requires, Tev*?otd. 

Teut. pofist-en^ Germ, pamt-enf Su.-O. pust-a, to 
blow up, to inflate ; pust^ a pair of bellows. 

2. ‘‘To urge, to push; Fr. pousser,^ SibI). 
V.Poss. 

POISTEli’D, part adj. Petted, indulged, 
spoiled, Abcrd. 

I know not if this can have any affinity to the verbs 
mentioned under Poist ; as the S. v. to hlaw is used to 
denote flattery, 

POKE, 8, A disease of sheep, affecting their 
jaws, S. V. Pock. 


Item, in a trouch of cipre [cypress] tre within the 
Mid box, a point maid of perle contenand xxv peiic 
with homis of gold.” Inventories, A. 1488, p. 5. 

[2. A string or lace with a metal tip, Acets. 
It; H. Treasurer, i. 81, 115, Dickson.] 

Fr. ‘‘poenefe, a bodkin, an awle ; ” Cotgr. 


To POINT, ». a. To insert lime, with a 
Bin^ll ftowel, in the interstices between the 
stones of a wall already built, S. 


** 1655k — David Brown^ in Enster [Anstruther], a 
■olate. was att Lundy, in Fyfe, and did poynt the 
whow house of Lundy, both nack and for sydes, the 
oM UAjtu chamber, the woman house, the sclat-giniell, 
ddwooat nl Lundy,” Ac. Lament’s Diary, p. 109. 

♦iPdlNTM), PointiT, ac//. 1. Exact, 

<]h8tinct ; pron. pointit^ S. 

sse other two passages, that for many years 
. ITlto' liMrd from friends, and I doubt nothing of the 
^ hi my own mind, though 1 be not pointed 

Walker’sFeden, p. 30. 

punctual ; as, in payment, S. 


8* r©9Riring the ^atest attention or 

obedience even as to minutiae^ S. 


‘‘They smear, however, all those which are not 
housed. The latter are seldom subject to that disease 
called by sheep-farmers thepo^«, (a swcllinff under tho 
jaw) or to the scab. The wolv, particularly, often 
proves fatal.” B. Dowally, rerths. Statist. Acc., xx. 

Apparently named from its assuming the appearance 
of a nag ov pock, 

POLDACH, 3. Marshy ground lying on 
the side of a body of water ; a term used 
in the higher parts of Ang. 

Belg. polder^ Spiarsh, a meadow on the shore ; or, 
a low spot of ^und inclosed with banks. 

POLE, 8. The kingdom of Poland. 

“ Gif ye vil send to France, to Oermanie, to Span- 
yie ; to Italie, to Pole, Ac., ye vil find that al the hi.s- 
chopes and pastoris aggreis m ane doctrine of religion 
with us.” Nicol Bume, F. 123, b. 

[POLEIT, POLIT, adj. Polite, polished, 
Lyndsay.] 

POLICY, POLLECE, 8, 1. The pleasure- 

ground, or improvements about a gentle- 
man’s seat, especially in planting, S.; \_pole8if(^, 
Lyndsay.] 

T3 
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*‘For policU to be had within the realme, in 
planting of woddis, making of hedgeis, orchardia, 
yairdis, and sawing of brome, it is statute —that 
euerie man, spirittiaU and temporall within this 
realme, hauand hnndreth pund land of new ex- 
tent be yeir, and ii^y expend samokill, quhair thair 
is na woddis HOC forestis, plant wod and forest, and 
mak hedgeis and haning for him self, extending to 
thre akejni. '* Acts Ja. v., 1535, c. 10. Edit. 1666. 

In the re^n of Ja. VI. we 6nd that an act was pas- 
sed against the destroyers of planting, haning, and 
policie.** A. 1679, c. 84. 

** The Pychtis spred fasfc in Athole, & maid ayi^y • 
strenthis And polecyis in it.’* Bellend. Cron., B. ;vii. 0. 
6. Regionem et agros vicinia aroibus, munitionibaa 
castellisque plurimum omantes ; Boeth. 

** Scho knew the myud of Kenneth gouyn to magni- 
ficont bygyng & pole^y, ” Ibid. B. xi. o. 10. Magni- 
Hca aedium structura atquo omatus deleotaret ; 
Bueth. 

My Lord Temporalitie, 

In gudly haist I will that yie 
lictt into few your temporall landis, 

To men that labouria with thair handis ; 

Bot nocht to Jenkyne Gentill man, 

That nowdir will he work, nor can ; 

Quhairby th&t pollece may encross. 

Lyndsaijt S, P. R.^ ii. 165. 

*'0a a considerable eminence — stands the present 
mansion-house of Greenock. — It i&Ta largo house. Its 
poHcy (as they call it) or pleasure ground, has been ex- 
teiiaive, but has fallen into decay,” P. Greenock, 
Reufrows. Statist. Acc., v. 568, N. 

“His lordship’s j^Ucy surrounds the house. — The 
word here signifies improvements or demesne : when 
used by a merchant or tradesman, signifies their ware- 
houses, shops, and the like.” Pennant’s Tour in S. 
1769, p. 94. 

I hare not remarked the use’ of the term in the lat- 
ter sense. 

2. It is used to denote the alterations made 
in a town, for the purpose of improving its 
appearance. 

“ Gif— the patrone of the Ghaplanrie being requyrit 
to big the samin, and outher will not or els may 
not, —it salbe leisum for policie and eschewing of de- 
formitie of the towne, to set the samin in feu to the 
vtilitie and proffeit of his Ghaplanrie, ” &o. Acts Mary, 
1655, Ed. 1814, p. 491. 

“Our souerane lord— approvis the actis and statutis 
maid — for the— reparatioun of the decayed policie 
within burgh ; statutis and ordania, that the provest, 
&c. tak summar cognitioun of the estait of the landis, 
houssis or tenementis within the burgh ; — and gif the 
sam3m be found auld, decayed and ruinoas in ruif, 
sclattis, durris, windois, flunngis, loftis, tymmer wark 
and wallis, or ony of thame,-^ta ddoerne that the 
coniunctfear or lyfrenter sail veigmt the saidis landis 
and tenementis,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1594, Ed. 1814, 
p71. 

[3. Policy, craft or skill in guiding or directing, 
Lyndsay, Exper. and Courteour, 1. 3599.J 

It has undoubtedly been formed from Fr, police, 
Droict de police^ “power to make particular orders 
for the government of all the inhabitants of a town or 
territory, extending to— streets or highways. ” Hence, 
jjolicier, -ere, “belonging to the government of a town 
or territory,” Cotgr. 

POLIST, adj. Artful, designing, generally 
as including the idea of fawning; as, a 
^ polist lourij a crafty knave, S. 


It is evidently from the v, polith, Fr. poliTt to sleek ; 
and used in the same metaph. sense as 6, 

POLK, PoiiKB, Pock, s. 1. A Btw, a poke. 
“Pott of woll,” Aberd. Beg., V7 1(5, 

2. A kmd of net. 

— Ordanis the saidis actes to — ^have effeot-^gainit 
tho slayers of the saidis reid fish, in forbidden time, 
be Ueiis,. casting of wandes or utherwise : or that de- 
ttrOyas the smoltes and frye of salmonnd in mil- 
dkmmes, or }»po1kes, creilles, trammel-net& and hetrie- 
witere.” Acts Ja. VI., 1579, o. 89. 

"The same term is used for a pock or bag, Bannatyns 
Poeme^p. 160. 

L -Ane pepper-poZA; maid of a padell. 

As used in the Act, it evidently denotes a net made 
in form of a bag. 

POLLAC, e. The name of a fish. 

“In Lochlomand there are salmon-trout, eel, perch, 
flounder, pike, and a fish peculiar to itseU, called 
poZZoc.” r. Buchanan, Stirl. Statist. Acc., ix. 16. 

This seems merely the Gael, name of the Powan or 
Gwiniad. V. Powan. 

POLLACHIE, 8. The crab-fish, Roxb. ; 
synon. with Fartane, 

POLLIE-COCK, PouNiB-cocK, a. A 
turkey, S. 

Both names are used ; and both have been borrowed 
. from'Fr., in which language the cock is denominated 
Paon d’Inde, and the hen Poule d’Inde. 

POLLIS, «. pi. Paws. 

The wod lyoun, on Wallace quhar he stud, 
Kampand, he braid, for he desyryt blud ; 

With his rude poUts in the mantul rooht sa, 
Awkwart the bak than Wallace can him ta. 

WaUace, xi 249, MS. 

[POLLIS, 8. pi. Pools, Ba];bour, xii. 395.] 

POLLOCK, 8. The name given to the 
young of the coalfish, Shetland. 

**Pollock8, or young seat^ caught in summer,— sell 
fqr Id. j>6r dozen.*' P. Aithsting, Statist. Aoo., vii. 
689. V. Sbath. 

POLONIE, PolloniAn, Polonaise, Pe- 
LONIE, 8. 1. A dress for very young boys, 

* including a sort of waistcoat, generally of 
coarse bme cloth, with loose sloping skirts. 
South of S. 

“ The blue noZonte that Efide made for him out of so 
auld mantle oi my ain, waA the first deoent dress the 
bairn ever had on.” Heart of M* Loth., i. 126. 

2. A great-coat for boys farther advanced, 
Roi^. 

3. A dress formerly worn by men, esp^casdly 

in the Western Islands of S.; ® 

singular looking person, an oddity, 

“ The bogles will— hae to pit bn ^oir 
the pale colour o’ the to daylight, that the e’e o 
tian maunna see them.” Brownio of Bodabeck, 

“ The ^Bs of the old man bad— been 
tbe tartan of his clan to a imii qf ^ 

the men of the distant isles, resembluig iT wsm^^ 
with sleeves, and a petticoat, all mbde jbi vatta Fsos. 
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This vm laced from top to bottom in front, and 
bm Memblance to that ealled a PoUmaut^ still 
worn by children in Scotland of the lower rank.” 

Talee, 3d Ser. iv. 196. • 

4. The name given to a surtout, Clydes. 

Am this dress is not only called a Poloniar^ but a 
PtiMaModHt Boxb., it might seem to have been borrowed 
frplB Poland, anciently called Polonia, It is expl. 
indeed ** a great-coat, a PoMi surtout Gl. Antiq. 

X have, however, still heard this considered as an old 
Irish dress ; and am strongly inclined to think that it 
is tiie PhaUngus of Giraldus Cambrensis. Having des* 
oribed their ** close capuchins, or hooded mantles, 
oovwingthe shoulders and coming down to the elbows,** 
he adds ; Sub quibus phalingia laneia quoque palliorum 
vice ntuntur; under which, instead of cloaks, they 
use phaUngi, or jackets of wool, with trowsera, or 
** breeches and stockings of one piece.*' 

On this subject Dr. Led^ich says ; ** Having dis- 
missed Cambrensis’ (Muchin, we come now to his 
Phalangt Falang, or Adlin, It is plain from Cam- 
brensis, Brompton, and Camden, this was the jacket. 
Cluverms calls it the doublet or pourpoint, a habit 
covering the back, breast, and arms.— The namo 
came with the manufacture into this isle. Fallen 
is the Anglo-Saxon FaMing, and at first was a skin 
mantle like the Sagum, and after a coarso woollen 
mantle, and equivalent with the amphimallus and 
birrw. Whence the Irish jacket got the name of 
FUlin.** Antiq. of Ireland, p. 267, 268. 

The term Folding was used in the time of Chaucer 
for a kind of coarse cloth. In describing the shipman, 
he says : • 

He rode upon a rouncie, as he couthe, 

All in a goune at folding to the knee. 

Prol,^ ver. 392. 


This Skinner derives from A.-S. /ea/d, plica, feald- 
on, jdicare. He also expl./a/anp, * * a jacket ; ** which, 
he says, may also* be traced to the same A.-S. words, 
unless, as he suspects, rather of Irish origin. Lhuyd 
(Ir. Diet.) renders **a hood, a mantle.” But 

although the term was used by the Irish, it seems most 
^bame that it was borrowed by them from the 
Belgae, or from the A. -Saxons. 

Cedwich, with great probability, views Teut. pelle, 
a skin, as the radical term. 

In Prompt. Parv. Faldyng cloth is expl by Amphu 
balus. Elsewhere Pow Cloth is said to be ** Faldyng 
and other lyke,” Hence it appears that it was a cloth 
rough on both sides ; probably resembling the wood- 
mHot OUr times. 

Perhaps we ought to view Lat. palla^ by which 
Balian renders Teut. falie, as having a common origin. 
Elyot defnes it, ** a woman’s goune or robe ; also, a 
garmenib that Frenohemen vsed muche lyke a short 
wke with sleues.” Biblioth. Cicero says that men 
wore %hMpalla in Gaul r and Martial mentions Oallica 
petWf denned by Cooper, "a French cloke or garment 
contming no lower tMn the hippes.” 

Du eSnge quotes Helmodus [Chron. Slav., 1. i. c. 
ae mentioning woollen coverings, which, he says, 
call Foddonea** In this place, Adam of Bremen 
Pulidouef . Du Cange also quotes Covarruvias, 

Feddonu as an old Spanisn term, used in a 
f sense. But Covarruvias writes Falda, Cormon 
fs it, Jupe de femme. Teut./ah'e, palla, cyclas, 

I muiiebris spatium totum corpus circundans ; 

1. An ornament in jewellery. 

iMi b<fjt with— twentie ane knottis of perllis, everie 
le^iteiilDg nyne perlHs and of smaller knoppis of 
twa, everie peceoontenand tua perle to- 
.:JilltlM«e pome gamissit with peril.” Inven- 
rA lo?9, p. 298. 



It seems to denote a round ornament in jewellery, 
from Fr. jyomme, an apple. 

2. The pome-citron ; if not, as conjoined with 
ointments, what we now call pomatum, 

- Seroi»y8, sewane, .succure, and synamome, 

Pretius muntmeut, saule, or fragrant »07/(r. 

Doug, Virgil^ Prol 401, 41. 

PoMEL, 8. A globe ; also, the breast. 

Hir lips, and clicikis, pumice fret ; 

As rose maist redolent : 

With yvoire nek, and pomella round. 

Maitland PoevM^ p. 239. 

Chaucer uses poinel for a ball, or anything rouml. 
L.B. pomell-tuft globulus ; Fr. pommel-er, to gro\f 
round as an apple. 

PoMERiE, 8, An orchard. 

‘‘Than sail his hede bo coverit, his body skurgit 
outhir utoiith or inwith the Pomerie, and eftir all hingit 
on ane unhappy tre.” Bollenden’s T. lav., p. 46. 

Lat. pomoeri-umt Fr. pomnaniyef id. 

PoMET, s. Pomatum, S., from Fr. pomade^ 
id. 

POMEK, 8, The old namo in E. for Pome- 
rania, ‘‘Trailnound in the Duik of Pomeru 
landis Abord. Reg., A. 1543. 

Teut. Pomerenf Pomerania. 

To POMP, V, a. To draw up water by meaii^ 
of a pump ; Belg. pomp-eUy id. 

“ Sentina, the pomp, Sentinam exhauriro, to pomp 
Wedderb. Vocab., p. 21. In later editions changed to 
the E. form pump, 

[PONAOE, 8, Pontage; the place of a 
ferry. North of S. Lat. a bridge.] 

PONE, 8, A thin turf, Shetl. 

“The wood of the roof is first covered with thin 
turf called jtonea or flaaSy and afterwards thatched with 
straw.” Edmonstone’s Zotl, li. 48. 

The p<me seems to have been denominated from its 
use, l>emg employed as a shingle. Fenn. poann^ scaii- 
dula, Sw. iakpanna^ [q. thack-pone\ togula. 

To PoNK, V. a. To pare off the surface of 
land; Oi’kn., Shetl. 

“This practice of paring, provincially the 
surface of grass and heath grounds in a state of com- 
mon, which has laaWd, probably, from the days ol 
Torfeinar, in the beginning of the twelfth century, h.as 
had an effect so destructive and extensive, os hardly 
to be believed without being seen.” Agr. Surv. Orkn , 

p. 100. 

PONEY-COCK, ». A turkey, S. 

—“I hae been at the cost and outlay o’ a jiget c»’ 
mutton, a fine young poney-cock, and a fiorentine pye ” 
The Entail, iii. 65. ^ 

More generally pronounced Pownic, V. Pounf, 
PowNE, id. 

PONNYIS, s. “Weight, influence; Teut. 
pondigh, ponderosus ;” Gl. Sibb. 

PONNYIS, Houlate, iii. 26. Read pmnyis, 
as in Bann. MS. 

Ye princia, prelettis of pryd fox pennyie and prow, 
That pullis the pure ay 
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Perhaps it is this very word that Sibb. has expl. 
“weight, influence.” 

PONTIOUNE, ». A puncheon. “ Amangis 
all vther in sniiidlis maporUioum of wyne;” 
Aberd. B^g., Cent. 16. 

PONYEAl^i). adj. Piercing, pungent. 

Th6 8o6ttis on fate ^et rowme about tbaim maid, 

Wi^ wnasea'nd spons tbrouch platis prest of steylle. 

Pr. id. 

POO, tf. A crab. This word is used in 
Dunbar, E. Loth. In Arbroath a young 
crab is called pulloch. 

POOGE, 8. A hut, a hovel, Ettr. For. V. 
Pudge, 

To POOK, PuiK, PouK, V. a. 1. “To pull 
with nimbleness or force,” like E. plucky S. 

The weans haud out their fingers laughin’, 
Aiidpuik my hips. 

BuniSt Death and Dr. Ilorrdmk, 

2. To strip off feathers, S. ; pron.pooA. 

I'll clip, quo’ she, yere lang*gray wing. 

An’ pouk yere rosie kame. 

If ye dar tak the gay mom-star 
For the morning’s ruddy learn. 

jReimina of Nithsdcde Song^ p. 74. 

To Pouk a heUf to pluck it. 

[3. To pooh and rooky to pillage, Ayi’s.] 

“ It will be a black burning shame to allow a daft 
man any langer to rule and govern us like a tyrant wi’ 
a rod o’ iron, pocking and rooking me, his mother, o’ 
my ain lawful jointui^ and honest hainings. ” The En- 
tail, ii. 145. . 

Book is for Phick ; Rook, an E. v, signifying to rob. 

PooK, Pouk, 1. The disease to which 
fowls are subject when moulting, Upp. 
Clydes. ; denominated from the effect, as 
they appear as if plucked. 

2. A person is said to be on or in the pouky 
whep in a declining state of health, ibid. 

[PooKiN, PouKiN. 1. As a 8.y the act of 
moulting, Clydes. 

* 

2. As an adj^y moulting, ibid.] 

PoOKiT, PouKiT, part. txdj. 1. Plucked, S. 

2. Lean and bony, Clydes.; is also 

used.] 

3. Shabby in appearance, ibid. 

4. Stingy, ibid., Edin. 

POOKIT-UKE, POUKIT-LIKE, adj. Having a 

f )uny, and at the same time a mea^e or 
lalf-starved like appearance, S. mootity 
synon. 

” All the meantime I had forgotten the loss of the 
flap of my coat, which caused no little s^rt when I 
^ came to recoUect what a pooUt-Uke body I must have 


i 

been, walking about in the King’s poUoylike a pea- 
cock without my tail” Blaokw. Mag., Atig; 182(K p. 
472. 

PooKS, PowKS, 8. pi. 1. The short unfledged 
feathers on a fowl, when they be^n to 
l^w after moulting, Teviotd.; synon. 
Stqb-'feathers. 

2^’ .poiwny or any similar substance, adhering 
. to one’s clothes, the ends of threads, S. 

—Why should I mysell Immure 
S<temally ’mmapowks and stoure t 
I like the breatn o’ air that’s pure.— 

OaU. Ewsgd. , p. 844. 

[PoOKY, PoOKlB, ai/. Same as pooldt, q. v. 
Cl^es.] 

POOLLY-WOOLLY, t. An imitative 
term, meant to express the cry of the cur- 
lews, Selkirks. WheepU, West of S. synon. 

’’ We’ll never mair scare at the pooUy'WOoUy of the 
whaup, nor swirl at the gelloch of the em.” Brownie 
of Bodsbeck, i. 288. 


[To POOR, V. a. and n. 1. To pour, to 
empty, S. 

2. To stream, to gush ; also, to fall iti large 
quantity, as a lieavy rain ; as, It’s jist 
• poorin;^ S.] 

[Poor, s. A stream, a gush, a constant steady 
flow or fall ; as, “ a poor o’ rain,” S.] 

[PooRiE, 8. 1. A small quantity of a liquid, 
Clydes.; synon. drappie. 

2. A small porringer, most commonly used for 
holding cream, ibid,] 

[PooRiN, 8. Same as Pooriey s. 1, ibid.; pi. 
poorins generally means dregs or leavings 
of any liquid, ibid.] 

[To Poor Taties, v. n. To kill by letting 
blood, Banff s. 


Evidently a low term drawn from the act of pouring 
the water from potatoes after they have been boiled.] . 

[POOR J OHN, 8. A name given to a cod 
found in shoal water, and in poor condition, 
Shetl.] 


POOR-MAN-OF-MUTTON. A term ap: 
plied to the remains of a shoulder of nrnt* 
ton, which, after it has done its regular 
duty as a roast at dinner, makes its apjp^r- 
ance as a broiled bone at supp^, 
the next day, S. . 

** I was bred a plain man at my fether’s 
and 1 should like weU would my wife and 
mit me to return to my sowens and my 
mutton. ” Bride of Lainmennioor, ii. lOl. „ ; ’ r ;; 

The friend, to whom 1 am indebted for fte^expiia** 
tion of this term, has favotired me JKS!?** 
ing an illustration of it, that | oaanot 
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M I am persuaded they will agree with me 
in thatm point of humour, it is not inferior 

to any tb^ contains in the writings of the celebrated 
author of Waverlhy. 

llie late Earl of B., popularlv known by the name 
Old being indiapos^ in a hotel in London, the 
jandJ^ came to enumerate the good things he had in 
hit ladder, to prevail on his guest to eat something. 
The Earl at lenoth, starting suddenly from his oouoh, 
and throwing h&ek a tartan nightgown which had 
cohered bis singularly grim and ghastly face, replied 
to to host’s courtesy ; * Landlord, I think I could eat 
a morsel of a poor man.* Boniface, surprised at the 
extreme ugliness of Lord B.*s countenance, and the na- 
ture cd the proposal, retreated from the room, and 
tumbled down stairs precipitately ; having no doubt 
that this barbaric chief, when at home, was in the ha- 
bit of eating a joint of a tenant or vassal when his ap- 
petite was dainty.** 

POOBTITH, i. Poverty. V. Pubttb. 

[To POOSK, V. a. To pick, to collect ; to 
search for vermin on the person, Shotl.] 

POOSSIE, *. A kitten, S. 

This may be viewed as a dimin. from E. puss. Belg. 
poc^Ct however, signifies **a little cat,** (from poes, 
puss ;) SeweL 

[POOSTER, B. 1. Power, ability, strength, 
Sbeti. 

2. Position, attitude, ibid. * 

Piob. a corn of E. poslure.] 

POdT, Anythii^ small. Used to denote 
a small haddock, Fife.; prob. the same with 
Pout. 


**Bnt let’s now stap inby to the house, an* rest our- 

* sells-rwe’se hae a bannock and a poot to our dinner. — 

* Gang in than, Katie, we’se hae the bannock an* the 
jpootthis mament.” Cardinal Beaton, p. 174. 

[POOTIB, POOTY, 9. A small cod, Orkn.] 

PoOtib, Pooty, adj. Niggardly, mean, 
stingy, Berwick. Foutky Footicy synon. S. 

Allied most probably to Isl. puta^ scortea res, also 
meretrisd^Soortum ; pwba-madr, soortator. Hence Fr. 
pvMdn^ anc. pule. 

[To POOTOH, V. a. To eat with a relish or 
gteed^, Banffs.] 

[PooTOEpor, adj. Fond of a good meal; 
greedy at meals ; large stomached, ibid. 

These terms are certainly vulgar, and can be used 
only by the fishing population.] 

[TOOTHER-DEEL, 9. Same with Peeoyy 

.KNiaHTS, s. A designation 
fOmerly mven to priests of the Church of 
yr%o were at the same time dis- 
by the title of Sir. 


'AAdrew Oliphant, one of the Archbishops 
Oimuuaaded him to arise (for he was upon his 
! Wil?j!S i..*bswer to the articles, said [saying], Sir 
^ggSBu, get vp and answer, for you Ksep my Lord 
iienottbelcsso continue in his devotion. 


and that done ho arose, and said, he ought to obey Ood 
more than men; / serve a mightier Lord than your Lord 
is. And where you call me Sir Walter, they call me 
Walter, and /lot Sir Walter; / have been too long one 
of tfw Popes Knights ; now say what you have to say.** 
Spotswood’s Hist., p. 95. 

Tjrrwhitt says, that “the title of Sineveua usually 
given by courtesy to Priests, both secular and regular 
Canterbury Tales, iii. 287, Note ; and that “it was so 
usualW given to Priests, that it has crept even into 
Mts of Parliament. ” Of this he gives dilFerent examples, 
in the reigns of Edw. IV. and Henry VII, Gl. vo. 
Sire. 

“ An instance of the title Sir being applied to our 
clergy, occurs in Froissart ; who, in speaking of some 
of the earl of Douglas’s knights, that kept by liiin after 
he fell at Otterburn, mentions also one of his chaplains, 
that fought valiantly. Sir William of Norberrycn [pro- 
bably North-Berwick]. The clerical application of the 
title bocamo common with us, whether derived from 
the custom of France, from some pontifical grant, or 
from the establishment which the eastern monastic 
knights, particularly those of St. John, had acquired 
m this country.” Brydson’s View of Heraldry, p. 174, 

It was used in the same manner by 0. E. writers. 
Tlie presto hithe s/'/r Cloonhas, 

And nempnctle so the souuan of Damas, 

After his own<\ name. 

jliyny of Tan, E. M. Rom. li. 191, 

This is tho same with Sir, which is generally written 
in this form throu^'h the Poem, as in v. 817. 875. In 
V. 909, the priest is called Sir Cleophas. 

It occurs also in II. Brunne’s Chronicle, p. 257, 258. 

The orshissliop of Deiiolyii he was choseg bis pere,— 

Of Krawecoiuho Sir Jon, a clerko gode k wys,— 

Sir Hugh was man of state, ho said as'I sallo redo. — 

This Sir Hugh was a simple friar. 

Frere Hugh of Malmcestre was a Jacobyn. 

Although it appears that in Scotland this title was 
more generally conferred on priests, it was occasionally 
given to the regular clergy. “The jiroprietor of Cross- 
liagwell abbey, Sir Adam Fergusson, has a copy of a 
testamentary deed, dated m. d.xxx. ; wherein a num- 
ber of monks, to whom it relates, have each tho title 
sir [dominus] prefixed to his name. Some more recent 
instances of this title being applied to the clergy, 
occur in Malone’s notes on Sliakspeare [character of 
Sir Hugh Evans,*’] Brydson, p. 176. 

My ingenious friend, Mr. Brydson, referring to W. 
Mill’s reply, when arrai^od before the Archbishop, 
observes that “a title thus judicially employed, and 
disclaimed as characterising the pope’s knights, ap- 
pears to have had some other foundation than mere 
courtesy.” Ibid., p. 175. 

I have met with no evidence, however, that it had 
any other foundation. During tho reign of James V. 
this title seems to have been commonly given to 

S riests. The persons who apprehended W. Mill, are 
esigned, “ Sir George Strachen, and Sir Hugh Torry, 
two of the Archbishop of St. Andrews Priests Spots- 
wood ubi sup. The priest, who interrogated him, is, 
as has been seen, aosignod Sir Andrew Oliphant. 
Spotswood elsewhere mentions Sir William Kirk 
Priest, Sir Duncane Simj/son Priest, p. CO, “a priest 
called Sir John Weighton,” p. 77, Ac. 

Sir David Lyndsay evidently views it as merely 
complimentary. 

The sillie Nun will thiiike greit schaiiie, 

Without Bcho call it he Madame. 

The pure priost thmkis he gettis na richt. 

Be he nocht stilit like ane knicht. 

And callit Sihir, V/eloir his name ; 

As Schir Thomas, and Scliii Williame. 

All Moulds, )e may heir and sie, 

Ar callit Denis, for dignitie ; 
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Howbeit his mother milk the kow, 

He mon be callit Dene Andrew, 

Dene Peter, Dene Pauli, and Dene Hobart. 

Lynd9ay*9 Warkis^ 1592, p. 138. 

Dene is nndonbteilly the same with Dan^ used by 
Doug. O. Ft. rfom. V. Dan. 

In an early period, in England priests were called 
Ood*9 knigfd$i, Langland, having described temporal 
knights, gives the following account of the spiritual 
onea^ ' 

For made neuer king a knight, but he had catel to spend, 

As befell for a knight, or founde him for his streijght-^ , 

The bishop shall be blamed before God, as T leue^ 

That crowneth such aoeis hmghtes that can not mpienter 

Synge ne psalme read, ne say a masse of the daye ; 

And neuer nether is blamles, the bishop or the chaplen. 

For here ether is indited, & that is ignorantm. 

P, Plimghinanf FoL 57, b. 

This was most probably the title that the clergy 
took to themselves, in allusion to the injunction 
given to Timothy, to ** endure hardness, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” I need scarcely observe 
that miks, the word which occurs in the Vulgate, 
is often used as equivalent to equea^ a knight, Fr. 
chevalier. Hence the Knights Templars adopted 
this honourable title; and had this inscription 
on the seal of their order, Sigillum Militum 
Christi. V. Monastic. Anglican, ii. 997. Du Cange, 
vo. Miles. Monks, in general, were also occasion- 
ally designed Christ* a KnightSt Equites Christi ; Du 
Cange, vo. Equea, The phrase, Pope*a KnightSt seems 
to have been used only in contempt. 

Some of the Prebendaries, in cathedral churches in 
France, esjpeoially in Vienne, were distinguished by 
the title of MUUea JSccleaiaatici. This distniction was 
conferred, however, by a royal charter, A. 1307. Du n 
Cange, ubi sup. p. 749. 

But, in general, the title referred to was given 
merely in compliment. This custom reached even 
to Iceland. G. Andr. informs us that Isl. mera, aira, 

ity, as Sira Gant/eler^ 
Dominus Cancellarius. *^In Cke manner,” ho says, 
**the Pastors of the church are denominated Saera 
JoUt Saera Petur.** This corresx>onds to Sir John, Sir 
Peter, &c., as the ancient mode of addressing a priest 
in S. 

There is no term resembling Sir in Sw. But herre, 
dominus, the synon., is used in the same manner. 

** Among our ancestors,” Ihre says, ** none but Kings 
and Princes were called Herre: afterwards it was 
tnmsferred to Knights ; — then to Bishops, Abbots, and 
clergy of the first rank ;->for even Rural Deans did not 
receive this title. But as titles are never permanent, 
this became at length so common, that it was given, by 
right, not only to Deans, but to ordinary Pastors. 
Thus in Sweden, and Alsace, when the peasants 
mention ger Herre, they intend their Parish Minister.” 
Vo. Herre, 

This title, although claimed by the clergy, and at 
first conferred as honorary, towards the time of the 
Reformation came to bear a ludicrous sense. Thus 
it is used by the famous Henry Stephen, or his trans- 
lator, who appropriate it to Imests. 

** But how comes it to passe (may some say) that 
these poore Franciscans are more commonly flouted 
and played upon than the other fry of Friers 7 Verily 
it is not for want of examples as well of other Monks 
as of simple Sir Johns, — I will alleadge some rare 
examples of simple Sir Johns, that is, of such as are 
not Monks, but single soled Priests.” World of Won- 
ders, p. 179. 

Even so early as Chaucer’s time, this title had been 
used ludicrously ; connected with the name, John, 
which, as Tyrwhitt has observed, **in the principal 
modem languages,— is a name of contempt, or at least 
^of slight ; ” Notes to Vol. iii. p. 287. 


Than spake our Hoste with rude speche and bdd. 

And sayd unto the Nonnes Freest anon, 

Come nere thou preest, come hither thou SKrs Jqh/n^ 

Telle us swiche thing, as may our heites glade, 

Aonne* PfseOes Prol,, vear. liSlfi. 

I shall only add, that James a Josuik navies 
his work in reply to Knox, prmted at Paiii, 1873, 
** The Refutation of ane Answer made be Sekh Jplme 
Knox, to ane letter send be James l^e, to his vm- 
quhvle brother. ” He continues this tii^ through the 
Vvhole work. 

This, indeed, has been viewed as done in derision. 
Thus Forbes of Corse says : 

**If they were not blindlie miscarried, they might 
peroeave, that what they speake and write of our men 
m derision and contumelie, (calling them Sir John 
Knox, and Frere Johne Craig, Ac.) it verifyeth their 
ordinarie vocation.” Calling of Ministers of Reformed 
Churches, p. 6. 

There is also a passage in Tyrie’s Refutation, in 
which, while he gives the title of Schir to our great 
reformer, he conjoins it with ludicrous titles conferred 
on all the other reformed ministers whom he there 
mentions. 


— ” Onles thair had bene sum corruption of maners 
in our kirk, your synagoge had euer riddin with ane 
thin court ; becaus it is constitute onlie of the cor- 
rupted and onprofi table membres of our kirk, that is, 
of liceutiuB and iilthie men, abandonit to their auwin 
plcBures : quhilkis becaus thai culd nocht enioy in the 
catholick kirk, according to thairprofessioun, [i.e, law- 
ful marriage], thai haue institute ane synagoge,to thamc 
self : as be exemple freir Martin Luther, ane man of 
greit verteu and austeritie of lyf, did begin the play, 
tharefter followit dene Johne EcolampaoinB, ana sin- 
drie vthers in Germanye ; as in Scotland /rrir Johne 
Willox, done [Don] Johne Winmtp [a parody orf Win- 
rawi] Schir Johne Knox, done Nicol Spittel, and sind- 
rio vtheris extraordin'ar prophetis, quha of thair awin 
power and authoritie, hes erekit and buildit suohe 
notable kirkis, that thay may iustlie be comparit in 
halines and perfection of lyf, with the kirkis of Hier- 
usalem, Achaia and vtheris quhilkis were bttildit be • 
the apostilis thame self.” Fox. 50, b. 

It must be observed, however, that Tyrie rather 
seems to give the title to Mr. Knox in the way in 
which it was conferred on other priests. Ninian 
Winyet undoubtedly admits tiiat Knox had what are 
called Priests Orders, 

”Your lauchfull ordinatioun be [by] ane of thir 
twa wayis, [by an immediate call from O^d, or by 
men who had lauch/uU power,] we desjm you to 
Bchaw ; sen ye renunce and estimis that ordinatioun 
null, or erar wikit, be tbi quhilk saihtyme ye war 
csdlit Schir Johne,** First Tractat, Keith’f Hist. App. 
p. 210. Keith adds in a Note, '*0Me Is A plain and 
certain instruction that John Knox had formerly re- 


ceived the ordination of a Priest,*^ 

Winyet adds ; “ We can persave be your aufin allegi* 
’ ance [allegation] na power that ever ye had, except 
it quhilk wes gevin to yow in the sacrament of Ordina- 
tioun be auctorite of preisthed ; quhilk gactorite 
ye esteme as nochtis, be reasoun it wes |^ven 
(as ye speik) be ane Papists Bisoheq^ and ttoriot 
renuncis it, and seikis ane utber ordmanoun of Be^ 
aris ; it follows oonsequentlie that ye (quh ilfc^w l 
forbid) sulde renunce your baptisme alsc^ ,, 

yow be ane Papiste Priest, as ye allege on lyke maiier. 
Ibid., p. 212, 213. „ 

It may also be observed that &eith, 
a^uaint^ with Popish customt, rieWs 

formally conferred by the Bishop of Rome. 
mentioned Sir Robwt M «. ‘f^**?*’ 

down to Scotland by the King of Kaglandii W 
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f call a Piieat ; by which appellation we 
> iff a Presbyter of the church of Rome. 


nowOQimn 

meandiiei ^ 

HaHad.th# title of Sir from the -Pope, who dubbed 
Uke Oth V princes. ” Keith’s Hist. , p. 39. 
^^tleie fr^uently given to the secular clergy in 
|c|i9 of Counou* It is obviously recognised as their 

the complaint maid be Schir Johne Ro- 
OMpellane ajpone Robert of Donyng for the 
vexing & disturbling of the sald^’c& Johne 
In tiie chapellanery & hoapitsde of Sainct Anna Baith, 
tiOi : It. wga allegeit be the said Schir Johne/* &o. 
Aci pom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 96. 

I Jliave observed, however, though I can assign no 
ireMp&r for it, that this title is more frequently 
glVtih to one caUed a chapellane than to any other; 
SQinei|iines to him to the exclusion of a parson or 
parish priest who is mentioned at the same time as 
S^fsr. Thus: 

**Xhnt (Johne lord Someruale sall—pay to Maister 
Joh^O Stewart parson of Kirkinner, and Schir Johne 
Bar c^pellane, the soume of xl li.” &o. Ibid. p. 163. 

Hiis, however, is not invariably the case. For 

Maiiler Clement Farely,'* is designed ** chapellane of 
Sanot Cnthbertis altare within Sanct Gelis kirk of 
PJihbaigh.** Ibid. p. 163. 

PGPIIi, 0. A poplar. 

*^Sio lyik. throuoht the oporatione of the sternis, 
the oliue, the popil, & the oszer tree, changis the 
enUotur, and ther leyuis, at ilk tyme quheii the aoune 
entris in the tropic of Cancer.” Compl. S., p. 88. 

JV. i>euple, Lat. populous, Teut. pappd-hoom. 

POPpj, adj. Plebeian, mean, decayed? 

** Within ane schort tyme eftir the confiderate 
hyam with capitane Gyldo went to Porfair, in quhilk 
sjun^me wu ane strangcastel within ane loch, quharo 
sineby kinm of Scottis maid residence efter the pro- 
aopption of the Pichtis, thooht it is now but ane po2nl 
town.?* Bellend. Cron. B. iv. c. 14, In vicum 
redMtnm, Boeth. 

Tent* popdt plebs, 

POPINGO, A mark for shooting at. V. 
sense 2. 

To p6ple,paple, v,n. 1. To bubble or 

boil up, like water ; implying an allusion to 
the noise of ebullition, S. 

ThO.veschel may no more the broith contene^ 

, Bot fhrth it in the fyre here and thare, 

QuhU vp deu the bisk stew in the are. 

' Doug. Virgil^ 223, 30. 

' part, pr., is used in the same senso in 

thkdeaeription of Acheron— 

Skaldand as it war wode, 
mMaad and boukand furth of athir hand, 

VutO Oocyttts al his sUke and sand. « 

r Ibid., 173, 39. 

' fdnnetly used in E, For Palsgrave gives 

*^JPcppU, SU& as ryseth wban water or any 
b^letheth Ae., boilethf fast, [Fr.j bouillon B. 
55. h.* Elsewhere he says; **I popptll vp as 
Op any other Ivooure, whan it boyleth faste 
QTinA or as water dothe out of a spring. This 
Ibid. F. 320, a. 

2. to ripple, South of S. 

n hit bonny drapping well that poppies 
Mtgufm gate (rimmer ana winter.” Antiquary, 

indignation. I tvaa aw pap» 



Rudd, derives it from Lat. buUio. But he has not 
observed that Teut. jmpel-en, conveys the same idea, 
that, at least, which seems the primary one, the noise 
made bv a vessel in boiling ; murmur edere, murmur- 
are; whence popelinghe, murmur humilesqup susurri, 
Kilmn. Bolg. popel-eti, to quiver, to throb ; which re- 
spects the motion, although not the sound ; and, if I 
mistake not, the word as used S. B. expresses the tremu- 
lous and spasmodic motions of the ix>dy, when agi- 
tated with rage. 

POPLESY, PopLEsiE, 3 . Apoplexy. 

. ** Utheris of thaym ar sa swollyn, and grow in full of 
humouns, that thay ar strikin haistely deid in the pop- 
lesg.' Bcllciid. Descr. Alb., o. 16. 

Teut. popelcije, id. 

** Apoplexia, the })oplme, or apoplexie.” Wedderb. 
Vocab., p. 20. Bolg. popelay, id. 

POPPILL, Popple, s. Corn campion or 
cockle; Agrostemma Githago, Linn. id. 
A. Bor. usually pron. pmpple, S. 

All ipocritis lies left thair frawardness, 

Thus weidit is the poppill fra the come. 

Mnnatyne Poems, p. 166, st. 6. 
“Touching our Church and Bishops being in it be- 
fore you were borne, if so be, so is popple among wheato 
before it be shorne, of great aunciontnossc.” D. Hume, 
ap. Bp. Galloway’s Dikaiologie, p. 116. 

“ Ihou art ouer seueare a censurer to call them who 
hoa taine the name of Christ vpon them, the children 
of darknesso. Seuero not thou tho popple from the 
wheet, the caffe from the come, the goates from tho 
sheepe, vntil the Lord come and he saU seuero them.” . 
Bollock on 1 Tlics,, p. 229. 

I* Teut. 2 >^ppd is used in a different sense, signifying 
tho herb mallow. However, 0. B. papple is given as 
syuon. with our word, 

POPPIN, A species of paste used by 
weavers. V. Pappin. 

POP-TH E-BONNET, 3 . A game, in which 
two, each putting down a pin on the crown 
of a liat or bonnet, altern.ately pop on the 
bonnet till one of the pins crosses the other 
then he, at whoso pop or tap this takes 
place, lifts the stakes, Toviotdale. 

[POPULAIR, ». People, populace, Lyndsay, 
E.xper. & Courtcour, 1. 49(51. Lat. 

POPTJLAND, par\. pr^ V. Pople. 

POR, 3 . A thrust with a sword. 

'* Missing his ward, he gets a por at the left pane, 
whereof he died.” Melvill’s MS., p. 194. “ Por oi a 

rapier ; ” p. 196. Teat, porr-en, urgere. V. Porb, v. 

To PORE, Pore dourly v. a. To purge or to 
soften leather, that what is called the stool 
or bottom of the hair may come easily off ; 
a term used by skinners, S. 

Belg. puure^n, to redne, to extract. 

PORIOE, 8. Prob. an errat. for Parwe^ or 
Parve. 

During the tyme of Earle John his being in France, 
the Earle of Cattuynos (thinking this a fitt opportunitie 
whereby to performe somthing to his advantage). 
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caused William Macky (who wes alwise suspected to 
favor the Earle of Catte^nes) deall with his brother 
Houcheon Maoky, to trv iff by his licence and attoller- 
ance he n^ht come to hunt in the por ice in Burines.’* 
Gordon’s Hist, Ear^ of Sutherland, p. 240. 

The lame writer luw previously said ; In Durines 
— ther is ane excel^^t and delectable place for hunt- 
ing, called the Paiw, wher they hunt the reid deir in 
abundance j and somtymes they dwve them into the 
ocean sea at the Pharo-head." P. 3, 4. 

** J have spoken alreadie of a place in Durines called 
the Parwft or P4aro-head,” &c. Ibid., p. 10. 

The name of this district is still retained, and pto*> 
nounced Parve, But Porke is a word unknown in ^ 
Sutherland. It may be an errat. for Parwe, 

Shaw gives porraiade^ as Gael, for a parish. But 
this term is also said to be unknown in the Gael, of 
that country. C.B. pori signifies pascere, Davies. 

PORKPIK, PoRKEPiK, A porcupine. 

**Ane uther canon of fonte callit thrawn mowth 
markit with tho porkpik montit upoun ane new stok,” 
&o. Inventories, A. 1578, p. 250. 

**Ane uther moyane of fonte markit with the 
porkepikt** &o. Ibid. p. 251. Porkajnkf p. 248. 

From Fr. port-espic, a porcupine. ^ Other pieces had 
a salamander, a rose, &o. as distinctive marks. 

PORPLE-WALL, s* A wall of partition. 

“They forbid va to speak to tfhe Gentiles, they are 
enemies to the saluation of the Gentiles that by our 
ministrie should be wonne to God and to his church : 
the porple-toall is broken down that did hold out the 
Gentiles before, yet they will hold them out of the 
fold.*' Bollock on 1 Thes., p. 96. V, Parpall-Wall. 

To PORR, V. a. To stab Gall. Eiicycl. * 

PoRR, 9. **The noise a sharp instrument 
makes darting into the flesh;” ibid. V. 
POB, 

PoRRiNG Iron. Apparently a poker. 

In an inventory of furniture in the castle of Close- 
burn in Nithsdale, taken 1717, frequent mention is 
made of— “a chimney tongues, and shovel, ekporring 
iron, and hearth besomo.” 

Tent, norr-eu, moverej urgere, cogere, Kilian ; as 
used in Belg, “ to stir up, to excite,” 8 ewel. 

PORRIDGE, 8. That which in E. is called 
iiaaty •pudding ; oatmeal, sometimes barley- 
meal, mixed in boiling water, and stirred on 
the fire till it be considerably thickened, S." 

“The diet of the labourifiu people here, and in 
general all through the Lowlands of the North of 
Scotland, is porridge made of oat meal, with milk or 
beer, to breakfast.^* P. Speymouth, Moray, Statist. 
Aco., xiv. 401. 

Shall I, says Gib. stay here a* hame 
Like witless Willie Glinted, 

Whose pladdin waseoat o’er his wame 
Shows, he’s In porritch stinted ? 

JJavidson^a SeaaanSf p. 16. 

PORT, 8, A catch, S. expl., the “ generic 
name for a lively tune, as The hnr8€man^8 
porU Gael.” Sibb. Gl. 

“ What the English call a catch, the Scottish call a 
Port ; as Carnegie’s Port, Port Arlington, Port Athol, 
&c.” ; Kelly, p. 397. 

Their warning blast tbe bugles blew. 

The pipe’s shrill aroused each clan. 

" Lay of the Last Minatrel, C. v, 41, 


*A martial piece of maVuc, adapted to tbe bag- 
-i,*'N. ^ ^ 

om Gael port, a tune, a Jig, adopted into S. 
Hence, • 


POBT-TOUL, POBT-TEXTIX. To ting 
to cry, S. 

“Ill gar you sing Port Youl/* S. Prov, Kelly, ut 
sup. 

Ill make them know they have no right to rule, 

And cause them shortly sing up Port^yeull, 

Samilton*a Wauctee, p, 161. 

‘ ' Formed by the addition of youl, to ory, with Port, 

“ It's a said time now, all folks are singing songs of 
joviality, but the people of God, they must 8ing Port- 
youl** Mich. Bruce’s Lectures, &;c., p. 62. 


[PORT, POBTB, a. A door, a gate, S. Fr. 
ported] 

PORTAGE, a. Cargo, goods to be put on 
board ship. 

* Ye myoht heue sene, the coistis and the strandis 
Fillit with portage and pepil tharon standis. 

Doug. Virgil, 69, 35. 

Fr. portage, Ital. portaggio ; from Lat. port-are. 


PORTATIBIS, Houlate, iii. 10. ‘ 

Clarions loud knellis 

Portatihia and bellise, &c. * 

The latter part of this word has been altered in MS., 
< so that it is impossible to distingnish its form with any 
degree of certainty. It may be read Portativea. 

To PORTE on, V, a. To bring oi^ to direct. 

“It becumis the people of all rankis to tume to 
God, and to leave their sinnes quhilk norfis on Gods 
judgmentis agones us.” Act of the Kirk Session of 
Aberdeen, Nov. 1608, on occasion of an Earthquake ; 
copiod from the Session Register, Caled. Merc. Aug. 
24th, 1816. 

Fr. port-er, Lat. port-are, to oai^, to convey; or 
perhaps horn port, a harbour, as signifying to direct, like 
Fr. apporter, to bear or bring mto; or porter droid 
contra, directly to take aim at. 

PORTEOUS, PoRTuous, Portowis, or 
PoRTUis-ROLL, 8. A list of the persons 
indicted to appear before the Justiciary 
Aire, given by the Justice clerk to fhe 
Coroner that he might attach theiji in order 
to their appearance. 

“It is ordanit, that all Crounaris sail atreist all 
tyme, als weill befoir the cry of the 4 ^* ^ 

0 thame that sail be geuin 'to him in portotoia 
Justice Clerk, & nane vtheris.” Acta Ja. L* 1486) 
156, Ed. 1566. Portuoua, c. 139, Murray. 

“This method of taking up of dit&y 6 r indict- 
ments is substituted by 8 Ann., c. IQ, $ 3, 4» 
place of the old one by the strefNi (traktUj^ 
porteoua rolla in 1487) o. 99.** Erskine'a Inatii^ B. iv. 
Tit. 4. § 86 . ■ , 

Skene says that this word is a borUtmOj, wWjw 
nifies to carry, or bear. In Fr. PorUa-vous^ 
observes that Skene passes this Word, as he the 
most of those that are diffioolti superficially l ifod eon- 
jeotures that it is from Fr. pone»t or ^ 

taining an order that thoim thus inmeted 
themselves personally ; and that thQ ^ 

words to tb^s numose. « ^ ^ 

Chaucer uses for a Breviary 
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JPor on my PwtM here I make an oath. 

^ipnmnnes TaUs^ v. 13061. 

Speght’e Edit. 

. obAives that Portuassen are mentioned 

prohibited books. Stat. 3 and 4 Edw. 

And in the Parliament roll of 7th Edw. 
IV,,' a* 40, there is a petition that the robbing of 
ihould be made felony without clergy, ^e 
used in the same sense in S. For in the 
molt ancient specimen of Scottish topography known, 
th# Cbilcction^printed at Edinburgh, 1508, at the end 
of virtuf <(f me noblemarif it is said, **H6ir 

e^ Porteous of Noblenes.’’ The meaning of the 
title is explained by this line— 

' Nobles report your tnatynie in this buke. 

As a Rrerdary might be viewed as a roll of prayers, it 
had at length come to signify a roll of indictments. 

The i(onn of the Portmus roll anciently was this. 
On one column was the Indictment, Ac., and in the 
opposite column were the names of the Assiaers, or 
Jurymen and the witnesses.— This was not used in 
the stationary Justiciar^r court, which sits at Edin- 
burgh, but only in the circuits. The name Porteoust 
as originally applied to a breviary or portable book of 
prayers might easily be transferred to a portable roll 
of indictments. 

It occurs also in a curious account, given by Spots- 
wood, of the extent of the learning and piety of the 
Bishop of Punkeld, A. 1538. Having cited Dean 
Forrest, Vicar of Dolour, to appear before him, for tho 
heinous crime of “preaching every Sunday to his 
parii^ieners upon the Epistles and Gospels of the day, ” 
he desired him to forbear, “seeing his diligence that 
way brought him in suspicion of heresie.” If hocould 
find tk gow Oospel, or a good Epietki that made for the 
libei^y of the holy Church, the Bishop willed him to 
preach that to his people, and let tho rest be. Tho 
honest man replying, That he had read both the new 
Teetcment cmd the old, and that he had never found an 
ill VipUfle or an ill Ooepel in any of them ; the Bishop 
said, I thank Ood I iMve lived well these many years, and 
never knew either the old or the new, I content me with 
my Pbttuise and PonH/icaU, and (/* you dean Thomas 
lea/H these fantasies, you will repent, when you cannot 
nmd i/t, Spotswood’s &Bt., 1655, p. 66-7. 

1^ ir Vri^n Portas, by Bale, and used in the same 
sense for a Breviary, “None ende is there of their 
babiUn A prayers, i^eyrportases, bedes, temples, aulters, 
Ac* Imag of both Churches, Pref. B. 4. 

liOceiini so early as the time of Langland. 

— mini prists beare for his bastards & her brochis 
A payre efbcM in their hands, k a book under their arme. 
Sir Jehn A Sir Jeffrey hath a girdle of silver, 

A l^lsrd or a ballocke knife, with bottons ouergilt, 

And a PortttS that shuld be his plow. Placebo to synge. 

P. Ploughman, F. 79, a. 

, 0.^pdrtfi8, portatif ; ports hors, breviare, livre de 
IcgBs^portatif krusagedeseoclesiastiques; q. “what 
was camid by them abroad,” or “out of doors;” 


. B. this was called Poriiforium, We find this 
J^Mygd^^^gulphus, Abbot of Croyland, who 

Monasterio nostro caliccm quendam 
unum Pfyrtiforium de usu nostrae 
^efcmmmMissale.” P.907* 

^ for the use of Saxum, published at 
has this titl^ Portj/vrium de seu 
nsignea Eoclesiae Sarisbur. usum ac- 
]atum, Ac. Junius defines Porthose 
J prayers which the priests carried 
n^ journeys, that they might have it 
4 and imagines that it is ntobably 
n to carry, nod hose, the stockings or 
I worn by our anoestors. In confirma- 



tion of this etymon, he refers to that passage iu 
Chaucer. 

A Shefield thwitcl bare he in his hose. 

Peves T., ver. 3931. 

Du Cange in like manner thinks that the breviary 
received this name, ab eo quod foras facile portari 
possit, because it micht bo easily carried abroad. But 
it seems more probable that this was a Fr. or Alem. 
word, and that according to the customs of tho dark 
ages, it had been latinized. 

The term Portuoua-roll is still used to denote the list 
of criminal causes to be tried at the circuit-courts, 8. 

PORTER, 8, A term used by weavers, in- 
cluding twenty splits^ or the fifth part of 
what they call a Hundred, S. 

“What the Scotch weavers term a Porter, the 
English term a beer.” Poddie’s Weaver’s Assistant, 
p. 152. V. Bier, s. 

rORTIE, 8. Air, mien, carriage, behaviour, 
Ayrs. 

From Fr. port-er, to carry, to bear. Port6e denotes 
state, quality, condition. 

PORTIONER, 8. One who possesses part 
of a property, which has been originally 
divided among 'co-lieirs, S. 

“There arc sixteen greater, and a considerable num- 
her (about a hundred) smaller proimetors called hero 
Portioners, from their having a small portion of land 
belonging to them.” P. Jedburgh, Statist. Aoc., i. 9. 

For the reason of the designation, V. Parsbnere. 

^[PORTOUNS, PouTOUS, s. A breviary, 
mass-book, Lyndsay, Thrie Estaltis, 1. TGI).] 

I* To PORTRAY, Pouture, v. a. To dra\N , 
picture, paint, Barbour, x. 743; part. .pu. 
portrait, painted.] 

PouTRACT, Portlet, Portridg, s. Portrait, 
picture, counterpart; 0,¥i\ pourtraict, 

“Ordanis his roytill name, porlract, and seal, to bo 
used in the publick writings and judicatories of the 
kingdom, and in the mint-house,” &c. Acts. Cha. 11. 
Ed. 1814, VI. 363. 

[Portratour, Portrature, 5. Figure, ap- 
pearance, Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 133.] 

Porturit, Porturat, part, pa. Portrayed, 
formed. 

He sow porturit, f]uhare in sic aiio jdace 
The Orekis lied, and Troianis followis the chace. 

JJmtg. Virgil, 27, 35. 
[He wes off raesurabill stotur, 

And weile porturat at ine.siir. 

Barbour, x. 281, MS.] 

“Fr. pourtraii'e, Lat. protrahere, i.c., delineare, as 
we say, to draw Rudd. 

PORTUS, «. A skeleton, Ang. 

[To POSE, PosiE, V. a. To board, amass, 
lay past ; often followed by tbe prep, up or 
bp, and generally implying secrecy, S.] 

POSE, Pois, Poise, ». [Anything hoarded 
up], a secret board of money, S. [jwsie, 
Ayrs.] • 
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** Thir said pdnois gat, in the spulye of the France 
men, the kyng of Francis quhilk vas al in engel 
noblis.” Compl. S., p. 138. 

* *The King maid inyentoris of his pots, of all his Jew- 
ells and uther substai^e.** Knox’s Hist., p. 31. 

** He came to tho^tle of Edinburgh, and furnished 
it in like malDneir, put his whole poUe of gold and 

silver in the said castle.” Pitsoottie, p. 87. 

Thu^ a pose, is to find a treasure that hath 

been hid* 

[PosiN,^ POSAN, 8. The act of hoarding up or 
amasaiag ; followed by the prep, up or 
Banffs.] 

PosNETT, 8. A bag in which money is put. 

** His heire sail hauo — ane brander, ane poaenett, {ane 
hag to put money in), ane euloruik.” Burrow Lawes, 
c. 125, 8. 1. 

It seems evident that the words inclosed as above, 
and in Italics, should have been printed in this manner, 
as is the custom observed by SKene elsewhere. For 
they undoubtedly contain his note for explaining pos- 
nett ; to which Fiscinia is the only correspondent term 
in the Lat. copy, q. a net used as a purae ; or, a net for 
holding a V. Posb. 

Sibb. derives pose from Fr. poa-er, seponero. But in 
01. Compl. it is traced, undoubtedly with greater pro- 
priety, to A.-S. puaa, posa, a pcKich, a purse. Dan. 
poae corresponds to I^t. pera, denoting a bag; a 
pocket, a pouch ; hence pengepoae, a purse j Su.-G. 
2ioaae, puae, Fenn. pusa, a purse. 

[POSH, 8. A rough kind of violin made in 
Shetland.] ^ 

POSNETT, 8. A skillet, a small pan; a 
kitchen utensil. 

This is merely E. posneL The corresponding term 
in ihe Lat. copy injlacina, which is rendered a chese 
fat, or a fysshe lepe ; ” Ortus Vocab, 

To POSS, V. a. 1. To push ; S. pouss^ as to 
pou88 one in the breast, to pouss one’s fortune j 
V. Eudd. 

— To the erth ouerthrawin he has his fere. 

And possand at him wyth his stalwart spere, 

Apoun him set his fute.— — 

Doug. VirgU, 845, 49. 

^ne with his kne him poasit with sic ane plat, 

That on the erde he speldit hyni al flat. 

Posse, Cliaucer, Jd. Bid., 419, 26. 

Thus am I passed up and downs 
With dole, thought and confusioune. 

R(m. Bose, ver. 4479. 

Fr. pouaa*er, Lat. pvds-ate. V.. Pouss* 

Lancasb. passing, an action bi^ween thrusting and 
knocking Gl. T. Bobbin. 

2. To pound, Ettr. For. 

To poss clues, to wash clothes by repeat- 
edly lifting them Up from the bottom of 
the tub, and then kneading them down 
with some force, Clydes. ; Pouss, id. 

** Poss, to squeeze wet clothes in a tub, to wash by 
squeezing Gall* Encycl. 

Po88iNO-TUB, 8. A tub for one branch of 
washing. V. POU 88 , v. 

’Tis strange the good old fashion should have fled. 

When double-girded passing tubs were made. 

Village Fair, Blackio. Mag. Jan. 1821, p. 432. 


To POSSED, POSSBDB, POSSBID, ». a. To 
possess ; Lat. pos^d-ere. 

— Cbar^ng him to takaae inquisioiotm-^how the 
said twa aoris of land has bene broakit ft paasedit thir 
fyfty yeris bygane.” Act. Dorn. Cono., A, 1479, p. 
39. 

. ** That tharfore lettrez be writtin to mak the said 
prouest ftc. of Perth, to broik ft passed the saidis 
Q^sis ft waiter passagis of thar milBs forsaid, as thai 
b^iklt UpossedU the samyn of before, ftc. Ibid. A. 
1493, p. 314. 

** Quhy cry ye nooht out upone thair wickit oonsait, 
and. ids manifest sacrilege of utheris •, and advertissis 
that the prophet incallis the wrayth of God on thame, 
quha says, Lat us posseid be heretaii[e the sanctuarie of 
God t” N. Winyet’s Quest., Keith’s Hist. App., p. 
245. 


POSSEDIE, 8. Probably for Posset, a term 
which has been frequently used to denote a 
drugged potion. 

** Robert Douglas-^efter denner in the castell, re- 
turning to Leyth, tuke his bed, and within tuo dayis 
died. Whither he gat a possedie or not God mak it 
knowin, for he swellit efter his death.” R. Banna- 
' tyne’s Trans., p. 270. 

To POSSESS, V. n. Possest in, infeoffed, hav- 
ing legal possession given. 

— ** Ho obtained the earldome of Marr from jihe king, 
and was poaseat in the same.” Pitsoottie, p. 184. 
Poaseaatd in, Ed. 1728. 

POSSODY, 8. Used as a ridiculous term of 
endearment. 


— My hinnysops, my sweet poaaody. 

Evergreen, ii. 19. 

V. POW-SOWDIB. 


POST, 5. Stratum in a quarry, S. 

**The stratum or post, as it is here called, of this 
quarry, is from 10 to 15 feet thick.” Agr. Surv. Stirl., 

p. 62. 

POSTIT, part. pa. “ Postit wi’ sickness ; ” 
overpowered by it ; Clydes. 

This seems equivalent to, ** Having no interval, or 
relief ; ” q. hurried on with the .expedition olupost. 

POSTROME, s. A postern gate. 

** Syne stall away be a private nos^rowie.” Bel- 

lend. Cron., B. vi., o. 2. Posikum, Bqet^ 

Corr. from L. posturium, id. , * 

POST-SICK, adj. Expl. « bedrid,” Boxb. 

Often used ; but whether the meaning be ^e some 
with that of the phrase, Postit wUh sickness, is doubt- 
ful. 

To POSTULE, a. “ To elect a jpemt^or 
bishop who is not in all points duly eligible, 

Gl. Wynt. 

And eftyre that this 'Wi&lame wes dede, 

Thare poatulyd [wes] In-til his sted 
Of Dunkeldyn the Byschape 
Joffiray. Bot tU hym tbePape 
Be na way grant wald gud will A., . ■ 

‘•One is said to be Postidaie who 

be canonically elected, bat mnv ihxoem iiff 
dispensatiem of his superior, be odmittear^^:^ 

Life of G. Doug., p. 6. N, 
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Ttiili WlM iti4^ irestricted sense of the term. 
Sfitk in 4 more general sense, he was said to h^postu- 
la^ ^hO was elected to a Bishopric by the voice of the 
el6i^» V, Pesfulort, Du Cange. Fr. poatul-er, to sue, 
^cSm$a^ elected. 

PQT. 1. To have a Pot or Pan in any place, 
to; the evidences of residence there. 

reguUtna of confirmations is domicilivm 
et nbi hahebat foctim et larem ; but so it is, he 
had residence, his wife, his bairns, and his family, 
in ; and though he was Bishop of the Isles, 

|nj[^i|ka there, yet henad not so much as a or a 
Fount. Dec. Suppl., ii. 470. 

2, To haiud ihepot {or ihepottie) bqjilin\ to keep 
up the sport, Aberd. 

[OaeL poUt Welsh, pot, Irish, pota, potadh, a pot ; 
alSed to Lat. potare^ to drink.] 

To Pot, Pottib, v. a. To stew in a jwt; 
potted meaU stewed meat, S. 

POTA&E, s. Formerly used in S. precisely 
in the sense in which the same term is still 
used in France, for broth with vegetables 
in it; 

— ]|^k 3 me meit to my Ladie, at the discrctioun of 
the maister houshalde, with potages, after their discre> 
tiottiU'^Ane kyde, with potagia referrit to the maister 
houshalde.’* Uoyal Household, A. 1567, Chalmers's 
Mary, i. 178. , 

[POTAOIOUNB, 8. Potion, drink, Barbour, xx. 

635,] 


[Pot-Brosb, 8, A dish consisting of milk 
and oatmeal ; made by dashing compressed 
handfuls of meal into boiling milk, and 
boiling the' mixture for a few minutes, Gl. 
Bac^eu] 

Pottib, A dimin. from E. pot; [also, a 
corr, of pottit.} 

[PoTTlTyVart adj* Stewed or preserved in 
a pot, S.; pottie is also used in Clydes.] 


[Pottit-Hbad, Pottib-Head, s. A dish 
made from the head of an ox or cow, S. ; 
potie-headf Clydes.] 

POT, Pott, s. 1. A pit, a dungeon. 

The paiU saulis he oauchis out of hello, 

And v^hir sum thare with gan schote ful hot 
Pelp ip tba sotcttlull gnsle hellis pot, 

^ Doug. Virgil, 108, 16. 


2. A popd fuH of water ; a pool or deep place 
j^/4 S. Rudd. 

^ The deepest pot in a* the linn, 

They land Erl Richard iu ; 

A turf tyed across his breast. 

To keep that gnde lord down. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii 48. 

deap boles scooped in the rock, by the eddies 
ealled pots; the motion of the water 
"[^ihete some resemblance to a boiling cauldron.” 

time a pof of the water of Brechin 
became suddenly dry, and for a short 
ao^ but bolts up again, and turns to its 


own course; which was thought to be an ominous 
token for Scotland, as it so toll out.” Spaldins’s 
Troubles, i. 40. 

3. A moss-hole whence peats have been dug. 
V. Pete-pot. 

4. A shaft, or pit in a mine. 

**Grantis — to the said Eiistachius — the haillgoldc — 
mynes &c. with powar to serche out, win, and disoouor 
the saidis — mynes, and to break the groundis, mak 
siukis and potia thairin to that offoct as that sail think 
exnedient.” Acts Ja. VI., 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 369. 

To the etymon given, vo. Pete-pot ; it may be added 
that Sax. put is given by Kilian as aynon. wi^ potl, 
and expl. lacuna, pains. 

Tout, put, scroba, fovea, fossa. 

[To Pot, v, a. To trample soft or wet soil, 
as cattle do.] 

Pot and Gallows. The same with Pit 
and Gallows, Aberd. 

[Pot-Peat, s. Peat cut from the bottom of 
the peat bank or pot, Banffs.] 

[Pottit, part. pa. Filled with pots or pits, 
pitted, Barbom, xi. 388.] 

[POT, s. The last division in the game of 
hippin-hedsy Banffs.] 

[POTAGE, s. V. under Pot.] 

tPOTARDS, s.pl. More’s True Crucifixe, p. 
96. 

Wljatever Ruj)er.stitious petards dreamo, 

Forbidden incanos he hates, and those by name. 

In another copy, dotards is the word, which seems 
the true reading. 

rOTATOE-BOGLE, ». “A scare-crow, 
placed in a potatoo-ficld to frighten rooks,” 
S., Gl. Antiq. ; [Uitie-hogle, taaty-bogle, 
Clydes,] 

[POTATY-MUILD, s. Ground just cleared 
of potatoes, and considered sufficdently rich 
to give a crop of oats without manure, 
Shell.] 

To POTCH, V. a. and «. [1. To trample so 

that the ground oecomes pitted or potted, 

S. 

2. To trample into mud, BanfPs.] 

3. To drive backwards and forwards ; applied 
to a dirty way of using food. Children are 
said to patch their porridge, when they 
tumble them about in the dish, Aug., 
Aberd. ; synon. Kair. V . Kbib. 

[4. To walk or work in water or mud, or on 
soft wet soil, in a careless or dirty manner, 

S-] 

[POTCn, s. 1. A puddle; also, wet soil 
trampled by cattle, S. 

2. A muddle, a state of confusion, S. 
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8. The act of walking or working in a dirty 
or disorderly manner, Banffs.] 

[PoTCHiN. 1. «•> walking or working 

in water or mttd in a disorderly manner, S. 

2. As an adj., dirfy, awkward, or disorderly at 
work, Banffs.] 

POTENT, «; 1. A gibbet. 

his flasohar lay ther craggis on and stok, 
and gart heyde them, and syne he gart hyng ther 
uuartars on rjotentia at diuerse comont passagis on the 
feildis.” Compl. S., p. 254. 

2. A crutch ; ‘‘ a walking staff with a hand 
in a cross form,” Sibb. Gl. 

Chaucer uses potent for a crutch. 

So old she was that she ne went 
A foot, but it were by potent 

Horn. Rose^ Fol. 110, b. col. 2. 

Fr. potence, a gibbet; also a crutch, i.e., a staff 
resembling a gibbet in its form. L. B. potent-ia^ scipio, 
fulcrum subalare. 

l^OTENT, Rich, wcgilthy, cj. powerful 
in money; a peculiar sense of the E. word, S. 

And efter that sone saylit he the sey ; 

ITian como he hamo a verie potent man ; 

And spousit syiie a uiichtie wife richt than. 

Priests of PeUis^ S, P. Jit 

[POTESTATA. A person in prosperity and> 
power is said to be ‘‘ in potestata,” Shetl.] 

[PoTBSTATUR, 8* Grandeur, prosperity, and 
power,] 

[POTIGAR, PoTiaARiE, V, Pottikgab.] 

[POTLE-BELL, To ring the potle-‘belly to 
confirm a bargain by hooking the little 
finger of the right hand, and so shaking 
hands over it, in use among children only, 
Banffs.] 

[POT-PEAT, 8. V. under Pot.] 

J^OT-PIEOE, 8, An old name foT that piece 
of ordnance called ifiortar, obviously be- 
cause it resembles a poU 

** Grievances to be remonstraii^d to his Majesty. 1. 
The provisions laid in the pastle extraordinary, as 
granadoes, pot^piecea, and others, which are offensive 
and defensive.” Spalding, i. 188. 

** But those peeces of cannon that are farthest hard, 
are called poi-peecea orMortiers, such as j!l/oan/s[vulgo 
Mounts-J^M] on the castle of Edenburrough, being so 
wide, that it is reported, that a man did get a child 
within, which I also warrant from my owne deedo ; 
but the truth is, it is a huge great peece, from whence 
did come our old Scots proverb. The Devil shoote 
Mounts in your a — e. Gentle reader, excuse my home- 
linesse, since 1 was not the inventor of this proverbe.” 
Munro’s Exped, P. II. > p. 214, 215. 

By that singular phrase, “which I also warrant from 
my owne deede,”he merely means that he was not the 

i author of the atorp. 


[POTTERLOW, *. litter ruin, ^nffs.] 
POTTINGAR, PoTTiGAB, «. An apothecary. 

For harms of body, hands or hel(^ , 

The will purge the paii^^V 

See/rgrem^ I «t 2. 

“ All Pottingareia quhilk takis siluer for ^ A rottin 
•tnf e and droggaris can nooht be exouait fra cibinmitting 

. ; of thift.” ^p. Hamiltoun’s Catechiame, 1551, Fol. 

• a. 

‘ vi Pr. pofaperte, herbs or any other stuff whemof pot- 
is made, Cotgr. Apothecaries might anciently 
leoeiTe this name, because they dealt ohi^y in simples. 
1 m 'B., Potagiariua, ooquus pulmentarius. It might, i 
however, 1 m traced to Ital. ooUeghUrt^ one who keeps 
shop ; as th# modem designation is fxom Gr. arodijK'nt 
repositorium. Hence, . 

PonoABiES, 8. pi. Drugs. 

“ Item, the 27 day of Jnlij to a Flemjmg of Bragess 
for certaxie potigariea to the King be Maister William 
Schevas archdene of Sanot Androis.” Act of expen< 
diture for King James the Third’s person, &o., A. 
1474. 

L. B. apothecaria, res omnes quae h, pharmacopolis 
vendi solent. Gall. Drogues, Du Cange. 

Potting RY, «. The work of an apothecary. 

In pottingry he wrocht grit pyne, 

He murdreist mony in medecyne. 

Dunbavy Bannatyne Poemsy p. 19, st. 4. 

POTTINGER, a. A jar, a kind of eartlieu 
vessel, Abcrd. 

POTTISEAR, a. A pastry-cook. 

“Gif thair be ony cuikis or poUiaeariSy quha hakis 
pyis, and sellis thame not quhen they at hot, hot eftor- 
wart hcatis thame agane, and swa selhs thame.” Chaim. 
Air, Balfour’s Pract., p. 586. 

This seems the sense here ; and perhaps corresponds 
most nearly to the office of Potagiariua puhnentarim. 
V. POTTINGAB. 


[POU, ». V. Pow.] 


POUDER, PowDKB, «. Dust; Fr.jpowdre. 

Sic a stew raiss out off thaim then. 

Off ane ding bath off horss and men, 

And oSpodyr; that sic ravrknes 
Intill the ayr abowyne thaim wes. 

That it wes wondre for to se. * 

Barimty xi. 618, MS. 

“Suppose the bodies die A be resolued*ilipotwfer be 
reasoun of sin : jpt the soule liaeth be rea^un oi 
righteousness.” Bruce’s Serm. 1691. Sign. 0. 8, P; — 
Johnson gives one example of as 

ing dust ; but it diffinrs from Ijps. 1ft is used, however, 
in the same sense by Wiclif. , ' 

“ And whoever resseyve you Boti. no herd you go ye 
out fro thennis and schake away the jMttxih* fro youre 
feet into witnessyng to hem.” Mark yt. 

[POUER, PouiB, adJ: Poor^RnirboarKW- 
442, iv. 343. O. Fr. pwre, Fr. pai^’J 

PoUERAIiL, PoCBBAUB, PpEBlli,, 
lowest class of people, the rabbity - 

Sa hewylyhs tuk on haadt ■ 

That the King in to set bataiU, 

With a quhone, like to iwwefUtf, 
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for the miled rabble attending an army. 
Behind thaim set thai X\\AiT powemUly 
< And maid gad aembland for to fycht. 

‘ j • Barbour^ iiL 249, MS. 

It mhst be Obeerved, however, that in the latter 
I there is a blank in MS. where poweraill is in 


\ word was not unknown in 0. E. 

' . 'iBoieyt were of poveral, al bar hii founde that londe. 

R. Olottc., p. ^4. 

. They found that land quite empty of inhabitants, 
ei^|it those of the lowest class. 

He ooyned fast peny, half peny and farthyng 
'I’or ponxiiU to buye with their leuynge. 

Uourdyng'a Chrm.t Fol, 167, a. 

It hi written jumraXHU^ Ritson’s Anc. Songs, p. 15. 

The brute of theerle of Huntley’s death was at 
the begyning comonlie as 1 have written, alsweill 
amon^ the pureaU as amonges the richest that spak of 
it** Ihuuiatyne’s Journal, p. 490, 491. 

0* Fr. pouraiUe^ les pauvre gens ; Roquefort. 

Bkhnoier explains poraile^ base, beggarly, from 0. Fr. 
pcwaM, paaraiU paupertinus, vilis,.sordidua. I have 
not met with the word elsewhere in either of these 
formn. 

[POUBBLY, adv. Poorly, Barbour, vii. 536.] 


[POia'F, «, 1. A dull, heavy blow, or fall, 

Banffs,; synon., huff. 

2. The sound caused by such a blow or fall, 
ibid. 


3. ISie act of walkinc with a heavy step, 
ibid.] 

[To PoUFP, V. a. and n. 1. To beat with 
dull, heavy blows, ibid. 

2. To dash or fall heavily, ibid. 

3. With prep. <n, to drive ; as, “ Pouff in the 
pdiUn post,” ibid. 

4. To walk with a dull, heavy step, ibid.] 

[POU;]^^ urfv. With a dull, heavy blow, full, 
or step, ibid.] 

[PoUPrAH, PouPPiN, 8. The act implied by 
^cb sense of the v.; also, a severe beating, 


imd are the forms used in the counties 
south Aberdeen.] 


[POtJK> A md V*, V. under PooK.] 
[PoiJlaiLT^ POOKIT, part. adj. 1. Plucked, S. 
and bony, Clydes. 


« ^ appearance, ibid, 

mean, ibid. 

pr short of measure or amount, 

POOKIT-HKE, adj. Having 
or half-starved appearance, 

'“•non. 


POUK, 8. A little pit or hole containing 
water or mire, Moray. 

To POULLIE, u. n. To look plucked-like ; ” 

Gall. Encycl. 

Pullie-IIens, “plucked-looking hens;” ibid. 

This, it would appear, is merely from the E. v. to 
pull, to pluck. 

POUNCE, 5. Long meadow-grasses, of 
which ropes arc made ; Orkn. 

“Tethers and bridlo-reins were wrought of long 
meadow grasses, such as Holcus laiiatus, wnich grasses 
here receive the name of pounce, or pu?is,*' Weill’s 
Tour, p. 17. 

POUNDLAW, 8. Amerciament j)aid for 
delivery of goods that have been poinded or 
pounded. 

— “ Yit he micht on nawayis eschaetit thame, nor 
haldin thame langer, be the lawes or customes of the 
Bordouris, bot qmiill thai had payit ano grott for the 
heid [for each] ox ilk peax [qu. piece ?] for thair pound- 
law.** Instructions for Ross Herald, Keith’s Hist., 
A^., p. f)9. 

From pound, tliyo act of poinding, and law, derived 
perhaps from lae, mos, consuetudo. Su.*G. lae<j(j- 
a, however, signifies solvere, to pay. 

POUNE, PowNK, 8. A peacock ; S. pownie. 

The ])ayntit poimw paysaiul with plumys gym, 

Kest vp his tele aiie proud plesaiid quhile rym. 

D<yu(/. Virgil, 402, 1. 

Pownie seems immediately from paonneau, a young , 
Xieaoock. V. Pawn and PowiN. 

POUNIE, 8, The name given to the turkey- 
hen, E. Loth., while the male is called 
Bubblie-jock. 

This has originated from a misapplication of tho Fr. ^ 
term, V. Poune. 

To POUNSE, PuNSE, V. a. To cut, t<j 
carve, to engrave. 

The thrid gift syne Eneas gaif in deid, ™ 

Tiia siluer coppis sohapin like ane hoto, 

Punsit full weill, and with flgiiris ongraif. 

Doug. Virgil, 136, 36. 

This seems properly to signify, embossed ; aaptra 
simis, Virg. 

Kudd. derives it from Hisp. pensar, distiiicto sccare, 
Ital. porvaon^arc, Fr. polnmnn-cr, to prick, or pierce, 
all from Lat. pung-ere. But he has overlooked Teut. 
ponts-en, pmds-en, ponM-en, punctim efiigiare ; caolarc, 
scalpore. 

FOUNT, 5. A point, Fife. 

“ I mak a pount to be an e’e- witness o’ ilka business 
o’ that sort.’’ Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 121. 

In Fife instead of oi, ou is used ; os boul for boil, 
avoud for avoid ; &c. 

POUR, 8. 1. Used in the same sense with 

Pourin, for a small portion of liquid, as tea, 
&c., Ro.xb., Clydes. 

2. A Pour of rainy a heavy shower or fall of 
rain ; as, “ Its just an evendown poury' S. 
This term, in all its acceptations, is pron. like E. 

poor. 
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PouRiE (pron. poorie)^ 8, 1. A vessel for 

holding Deer or 'other liquids, with a spout 
for pouring ; a decanter, as distinguished 
from a mug, Loth. 

3. A cream-pot, a small ewer, S. This seems 
to be the more general sense among the 
vulgar* 

** A’ the jmoveables — gaed wi’ tbe heritage to hie 
auld BO&*x«ven the vera silver pourie that 1 med her 
myseWin a gift at her marriage.’* l''he Entail, ii. 23. 

“The Doctor said, it put him in mind of Miss Jenny 
Maobride’s side-board, — where all the pepper-boxes, 
poorieSf and tea-pots — of her progenitors are set out for 
a show, that tolls her visitors they are but seldom put 
to use.” Blackw. Mag. Peb. 1831, p. 505. 

PouRiN, 5. A very small quantity of any 
liquid, S., q. something exceeding a few 
drops ; as much as may be poured^ but no- 
thing more. 

PouRiNS (pron. poorins)^ s. pL The thin 
liquids strained or poured from aowena^ after 
fermentation, before they are boiled ; that 
only being retained which ^ives them a pro- 
per consistence, Fife. 

POUEIT, part adj. Impoverished, meagre; 
Fr. appautri. V. Pure, t?. 

POURPOURE, PuRPOUR, 8. Purple. 

Younff gallandis of Troy to meit bet was, 

Apoun ricne bed sydis, per ordour, 

Ouersprede with caii)ettis of the iyne pourpoure, 

Doug. Vv'gilf 36, 28. 

Fr. pourpret Ital. porpom^ Lat. purpura. 

[To POURT, «. a. To part, to divide, Shetl.] 

[POUSION, PoussiON, s. Poison, Mearns, 
Aberd.] 

[PousHiN, adj. Mean, contemptible ; as “ a 
puihin cratur,” a contemptible fellow, Shetl.] 

To POUSLE, V. n. To trifle. V. Pouzle. 

To POUSS, Poss, V. a. 1. To push ; as, “ To 
pou88 one’s fortune,” to try one’s fortune 
in the world, S. 

“Now, herewithall, the earnest. petiti(m of Saintes 
pouasing thereto nothing so maoh carried tte to the 
publike reading thereof as a bcly ^dignation at the 
dealings of Romanists in our quarters too carelessly 
expos^ to their seduction.” Forbes on the Revelation, 
Pref. C. 1. a. 

2. Applied to the washing of clothes; par- 
ticularly to that branch of it, in which the 

E erson employed drives the clothes hastily 
ackwards and forwards in the water, S. 

This may be merely a peculiar sense of the v. as 
signifying to push. But it may be observed, riiat the 
meaning of Sw. puta-a is, to rub, to scour; Wideg. 
For the active sense, Y . Poss. 

Teut. polU-en, pursave, trudere. Polas-en-int 
quatere aquas ; wt-poUs-en, egerere aquam ; Kilian. 


To PousT the Candle, snuff it, Boxb. 

This seems evidently Su,-0. In Sweden they still 
say pvisa Uuaet, to snnn the oandle. The word pouat. 
has probably been transmitted ffom the T^nes of 
Norfinnmbria ; for Dan. puta^er lyaet has l^e same 
meaning. The word ‘OTimarily signifies tp trim, to 
set off, to adorn. • In Teut. it assumes the form of 
hoeta-ent in Germ, of omare. 

Pouss, s. A push, S., Fr. pouase, 

[POUST, 8. One who plays second, when 
three play a game of “ marbles,” or “ but- 
tons,” Banffs.j 

[To PouST, V, a. To put a person into the 
position of playing second, when three play 
a game of “ marbles,” or “ buttons,” ibid.] 

POUST, 8, Power, ability, bodily stre^h, 
S. “ S. B. corruptly pron. pouBture. Thus 
they say that he has loat the pouature of his 
side or arm, when he has lost the use of 
either. Rudd. 


0. Fr. poeat^t id. V. Rom. de Rose. This is 
evidently corrupted from Lat. poteat^ast or posse, in 
barbarous Latinity often used tor poiestus, 

Pouste', Powste ', 8. Power, strength. 

O yo (quod he) Ooddis, quhllk is haldis in poustS 
Woddir and stormes, the land eik and the see, 

> Grant our voyage ane easy and reddy wynd. 

Doug. Virgil, 86, 9. 

In to swilk thrillage thaim held he, * 

That he ourcome throw his powatS. 

Bwrhowr, I 110, MS. 

Hence the phrase, used in our laws, Vgt pouatie, full 
strength or perfect health. 

“It is lesum to ilk man to giue ane resonabill por- 
tion of his lands, to quhom he pleases, induring his 
lifetime, in his liege pouatie,^' Reg. Maj. B. ii. o. 18, s. 
7. 

“ The term properly opposed to death-bed is liegt 
pouatie, by which is understood a state of health ; and 
it gets that name, because persons in health have the 
legitima poteataa, or lawful power of disposing of their 
property at pleasure.” Erskine’s Inst., B. hi. Tit. 8, 
B. 05. 


[PousTED, adj. Bewitched, infatuated, Orkn.] 

[PousTUBE, 8. Same with PouST, (J. v., 
Rudd.] 

POUT, «. 1. A young partridge or moorfowl, 

S' * . . 

* ‘Beoause ane of the greatest oooasions of the soarsitie 
of tbe saids Partridges and Mopre-fowlaSi by reason 
of the great slaughter of pouts and yong 
Our Soveraigue Lord hes discharged all his Hdghhes 
eubieots whatsomever, in any wyse to slay or 
of the saids Moore^pouta, or of any other kyndes, 
the third day of Julie ; or before Jge 

aught day of SeptemW.’* Acts Ja^ V j., 

“ Seven moor-fowls, fifty pmta,'' Jtt^uwold 

Book, Earl of Radington, |fi7B« Sdnt, 

p.Jl75. '■ 

’Twas a moir-hen, an’ Dftoiiie > 

Was rinuin, hottmu round abm 

Res. /. 

2. In vulgar language apj^lie^ to 
of any domesticated fowlj S. ^ 
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ivontd *ppea4 is originallv the same with 
0. ft ^ PuU, yonge hexme. Gallinella. Prompt. Parv. 

3. for a young girl, a sweetheart. 

, sq mist his pcutf 

' And was in unco rage, ye needna doubt, 

; : And for her was just like to burn the town. 

' ' ' Ross's ffdenoret p. 93. 

4. Pouty a small haddock, Fife — by an 
obvioas misapplication of the term. It is 
used to denote a small trout, Ettr. For. 

ft a chicken, a pallet ; from Lat. pullus, 

Henee the phrase, to go a poiAing^ to go to shoot pouts. 

To Pout, v. n. To shoot at young partrid- 
ges, S. 

PouiaiB, s. A sportsman who shoots young 
partridges or moorfowl, Galloway. 

Now Willy frae his ain house en’, 

A wagtail shooter, 

Wi’ pointers on the hill did sten', 

The prince o" pouters. 

Davidson's Sexisons^ p. 114. 


PoUTnro,*PotTTTmo, ». The Pouting, the 
sport of shooting young grouse or partrid- 
ges* S. 

-**^The king beiim disposed to take his pleasure 
at th€ poutting in Omder and Carnwath Muires, he 
a^uaintes the Lord Somervill with his resolutione ; — 
hia Mhjestie being pleased witball to shew him he was^ 
resolyed for some dayes to be his guest. ” Mernorie of 
the Somerville, i. 241. 

An it like your honours, I can tell ye something 
that will keep tno Captain wi’us amaist as weel as the 
Here ye na the French are coming.” Anti- 
quary, iii. 810. 

[Pou’TBY, s. Poultry, Aberd.] 

To POUT, PoUTBB, V, n. To poke, to stir, 
to stir up, S. “ To powt. To stir up, 
Nortii.^ Gl. Grose, also written pote^ to 
poke. 

2f To poke, or search with a rod or stick in 
weter^ or in a dark or confined place, S. 

iMOMib. jK>Uert, disturb’d, vex’d. 

Stt.-G. digito vel baculo explorarc ; Belg. 

poUf^n^ pei^-en, i^oare, Kilian. 

[3. ^ make a noise when searching or poking 
in whttr, or in a dark and confined place, S.J 

■*» Jtart up on a sudden, as something 
flo under the water; *’ Gall. Enc. 


[5. > Diaka a noise when starting suddenly 
ftWDk under water, or out of a confined 

A poker, S. A. 

i ifon tostir up the fire with Ray’s 
an iron instrument to stir up Uie 



1. Tawork in a careless, 
manner, Clydes., Banffs. 


2. To go about aimlessly, or so as to cause 
annoyance or confusion, ibid. 

3. To make a noise in a liquid, ibid.] 

[PouTEK, 1. A poking, stirrirm ; also the 
noise made by so doing ; as, ‘‘ Gie the fire 
a pouter^' Ayrs. 

2. A person who works carelessly, or who goes 
about in an aimless manner, ibid.] 

[PouTEBiN. 1. As a 5 ., the act of poking, 
walking, or working in an awkward or care- 
less manner ; also, the noise so made, 8. 

2. As an adj,y bungling, careless, slovenly at 
work, S. 

Pouter is often used with the same meanings as 
POUTEEI.V, «.] 

Pout-net, s. A net fastened to poles, by 
which the fishers poke the banks of rivers to 
force out the fish, 8. 

“ Their Association— have in the present season, 
for protecting the fiy, given particular instructions to 
their Water Uailiffr * to prevent, by every lawful means 
their shameful destruction at Mill-dams and Mill-leads 
with Pocks or Pout *Net8." Kdin. Even. Couraiit, 
April 16, 1804. 

PoUTSTAFP, s. A staff or polo used in fish- 
ing with a small net ; used for poking under 

1 the banks, in order to drive the fish into 
the net. 

Till Erowyii wattir fysche to tak he went.— — 

To leid his not a child furth with him yci«l — 

Willyhain was wa ho had na wappynis tliar, 

Bot the poufshiff^ the (pihilk in liarul he liar. 

Wallace witli it fast on the cheik him tuk, 

With so gild wil, quhill of his feit ho schuk. 

WallaM, I. 401, MS. 

In Edit 1648 improperly printed pmiDstafr. 

To POUTHEK, ». n. To canvass. V. 
Peutueb. 

POUTHER, «. 1. Hair-powder, S. 

2. Gun-powder, S. ; [poulder is another form.] 

“And for the pouther^ I o’en changed it, as occasion 
served, —for gin and brandy. ” Bride of Lammennoor, 

ii. 294. , 

[To PoUTilER, V. a. 1. To dress with liair- 
powder, S. 

2. To powder with salt, to cure for immediate 
use ; as, to pouih&r butter or beef, 8. 

3. Used metapli., to sprinkle. 

There’s a wee birdie singing -get up. get up ! 

And listen, it says, tak’ a whiij), tak a wimp ! 

But rU kittle his hosie— a far hetter plan— 

And po'iUher his pow wi’ a watering can. 

Whistle Bmkie, The Sleepy Laddie, il 309, 

PouTHERED, adj. 1. Povvdorcd, wearing 
hair-powder, S. 

“Eh ! sirs !— how bra’ are we vn’ our new black coat 
and our weol-pouihered head, as if we bad never kenned 
hiui.^er or thirst oursells !” Bride of Lammennoor, 

iii. 93. 
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2. Corned, slightly salted ; q. having a sprink- 
ling of salt, like the dusting of powder on 
the hair, S. 

**Lord Allan, saul, used to like tkpoulhered 

g iise, and said it^wtus Latin for a tasa o’ orandy.’* 
ride of Lammiehnodt, ii. 298. 

[POUTBY, Poultry. V. under Pout, «.] 

POUT^ORM, s. “The grub;” Gall. 
Encych 

To POTJZLE, t?. n, 1. To search about with 
uncertainty for any thing; to bewilder 
one^s self as on a strange road, S. B. 

2. To trifle, Fife. Pouzlin\ part. adj. Tri- 
fling. 

Allied, perhaps, to Su.-G. pussl-a, continuo labore 
rem suam domesticam, obire ; Sax. posel-Uf id. 

3. Applied to one who is airy and finical, 
Fife. 

4. Also to one who makes a boast of his 
wealth, especially as implying the idea that 
he has litue or no reason ^or this, ibid. 

This seems to have the same oridn with E. jiuzzle, 
which Skinner derives, q. poskt from pose, to con- 
found by questions. But tne origin of both is more 
probably Su.-G. puss^ a slight trick, Isl. puaa-a^ 
Su.-G. puta^a, imponerc, iUudero ; Genn. posaen^ 
ine{)tiae. Perhaps it may be allied to Isl. piaa-a,^ 
adnitor, q. to make all possible exertion. 


[To POVEREEZE, v. a. To impoverish, to 
exhaust, Clydes., Loth., Banffs.] 

POVIE, adj, 1. Snug, comfortable ; applied 
to living. Povie foVcy people possessing 
abundance, without maKing any show, 
Perths. It seems nearly synon. with JSem, 
Bene^ q. v. 

2. Conjoining the idea of spruceness and self- 
conceit, Fife. 

This, I suspect, is radically the same with Pavte, 
q. V., used as a noun. 

POW, 8, The poll, the head, S, the head 
or skull,” A. Bor. Gl. Grose. ; [the head of 
a hammer, the part which strikes, Shetl.] 

Abiet my pow was bald and bare, 

I wore nae frizzl'd limmer’s hair. 

Which taks of flour to keep it fair 
Frae reesting free. 

As meiklo os wad dine, and niair, 

Thedlke of me. 

Ramsay's PomSy i. 306. 

The word was thus written as early as the time of 
Henrysone, who inscribes one of his poems, The thr4 
DM Powia, 

As we ly thus, so sail ye ly ilk ane. 

With peilit pomsy and holkit thus your heid. 

Ikmnatyne's PoemSy p. 140. 

**Quhair as yeconclud your obiectione be yeasone of 
the ambition and corrupted maneris of the |oane of 
Rome, 1 ansuere to you according to our Soottisprouerb, 
He sould haue ane hail powy quna callia his nichtbour 
neitie now.” Nicol Bume, F. 1316, 132, a. 


To POW, 0 . a. To ixi paUf S. ‘ 

Quhen Sami^sone wnoed to ^ond the gret pfller,’ 

Mtum was than m till the heast sper. 

WmacCf vU. 189; MS. 
But quha war yon three ye forbad 
Your company richt now f 
Quod Willy ^ree prechours to perswad 
The poysond slao to 

ChervU and SHaSy si 46. 

'Cumb* poM^, pulling, powiy pulled^ GL Ralph. 
Westmor^ pootn, pood. 

PO W, 8. 1 . A pool ; I being changed to ur, as 
commonly occurs in S. 

Her hors a. pov> stap in. 

The water her wat ay whare.—— 

Mine hors the water upbrought, 

Of opotointhe way. 

Siflr Triatremy p. 167, 168. 

V. next word. 


2. A slow-moving rivulet, generally in carae 
lands, S. 

** The country is intersected in different places by 
small tracts of water, called powa, which move slowly 
from the N. to the S. side of the oarse, and which arc 
collected mostly from the trenches openedifbr draining 
the ground.” F. Errol, Perths. Statist. Acc., iv. 490. 

3. It is sometimes used to denote a watery 
or marshy place, Stirlings. 

“ Powmilne and Polmaise appear to be derived from 
, a provincial word, signifying a watery place.” P. 
St. Kinians, Statist. Aco., xviii. 386. 

** This confluence takes place near the church, where 
a small river, called, in Gaelic, the Polly i.8., the 
stagnating water, falls into the Forth at right angles.” 
P, Aberfoyle, Perths. Statist. Aoo., x. 113. 

4. A smjill creek, that affords a landing-place 
for boats. The term bears this sense in 
the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Clack- 
mannan. 


* “The quay is built of rough hewn stone, in a 
substantial manner ; and runs within the land, and 
forms a poWy or small creek, where the rivulet that 
runs through the N. E. end of the town falls into the 
river.” P. Alloa, Olackmann. Statist. Aoo., viii. 595. 


5. The term seems hence transferred to the 
wharf or quay itself ; as the Po'ud of Alloa^ 
— of Clackmannan^ &c. 

Hence the males and females, emplfW^ in driving 
coals to the quay, are humorously owed the Pow^lords 
and PoW’ladtea, 

“So great is the predilection for whisky of the tnie 
highland flavour, that — a cargo of peats from Fenntosn 
was discharged this .week at Cambus Poto,^. Caled. 
Merc., Jan. ^ 1824. . ; 

This terra seems radically the same with B* ^ooiy 
Belg. Su.-G. poely Germ, pful, Isl. pctokii stagaum ; 
C. B. pulky Arm. puUy lacuna; tr* Gael a hole 
or pit. It may have b^ transferred to water 
with a very gentle fall, be^se to the eye it 

little from a pooly its motkm being soaroely diie^i we 

Hence, in common language* a very . slb^t^ wmg 
water is tautologically called} a dead 
This, it would appear, is a Gael idioni. ^ ^ , 

Its application, in sense 2, is also frewn the wao** 
Shaw mentions poU*marcac^ as' slgollynm; ^ ' 

and po2l-aceatra&h, a bay id anohor shipi^ 

Were it not that the fourth aeeini i" 
sense, the term might be viewed as' 41 


.oblique 
puyy 
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i), used to denote scaffolding ; 
^e most of the wharfs, thus denominated, 
lilMi; 0^^ with wood. 

PO^t'Cprbn. poo), a, A crab, E. Loth.; 
JPartan. 

: i iikV* bMB informed th»t Fr. poux has the uune 
hiitfTjirgj I beye not met wiut the word in any 

' r 

A craVs claw, E, Loth. 

PO^ANf PoAN, The Gwiniad, a fish; 
Layaretus, Linn. 

** ^e Albula nobilis of Schonevelde in the Salmo 
Laraxettui of Linn^» the Qwyniad of Pennant, and the 
Venois and Juvengie of the Lake of Lochmaben/'* 
Nota Sibbe Fife, p. 125. 

** ttedes the fish common to the Loch, are Guiniads, 
oidled here [at Lochlomond] Poana," Pennant’s Tour 
in Se, 1709, p. 246. 

The peoplo in the neiehbourhood imagine that this 
fish is peculiar to that huce ; and several writers have 
fallen mto the same mistake. But it is the Vangia or 
JuvcuMia of Loohmaben. V. Vendacb. 

**£ 0 ^ Lowmond, — ^besides abundance of other 
fishes^ Jhia^ a kind of the owne named Poioanf very 
pleasant iib eate.*' Monipennie’a Scots Obron., p. 153. 

^^Ouiniad — Found in Loch-Mabon j called in those 
parts the Vendctce AndJumnaia; and in Loch-Lomond, 
where it is called the Poan, Lightfoot’s Flora Scot. 
L61. 

** Besides a multitude of other fishes, it hath some of 
a peeuliar kind, very pleasant to eat ; thev call thcnv 
PoU^Jea.*^ Bnchannan’s Hist. B. i. In the original, 
PotJmaa vocant. Lib. i. c. 23. 

Pollack is evident a misnomer. As the Gwiniad is 
the PoUm of Lough-Neagh, there can be no doubt that 
the Ir. name had found its way into the west of Scot- 
land, and origmated.that of Powan, V. Vendace. 

TUi name is probably of Celt, origin. For Pennant 
says,' ^at “ it is the same with — ^the Pollen of Lough 
Zool. iii. i268. In Gael, it is called PoUag. 
.P. £m, Dunbartons. StatisJ;. Acc., xvii. 253. 

POt^^RT. 1. A tadpole, Koxb. V. Pow- 

T^en he strak her, she said that she should cause 
h^ xue tt| and she hoped to see thepoimrts bigg in 
his hittif ; and within hid! a year, he was casten away, 
and hilrvbdat, and perished.” Trial for Witchcraft, 
Sta^W i^., xviii. o^. 



2. Ther tpinute-hand of a clock, Koxb ; per- 

a supposed resemblance in its 
foii^ or motion to a tadpole. 

3. A |fi^ pPhoca Utulina, Syn. SifcA.] 
POI^riK^RRAND, a. A disease in ^ain. 

** ®b. Usok Mm in barle^ Mid oats, proyinoially, 
>d|90ieilsr-5rand, and which are more frequently 
i In Amerioan barley, than in any other variety, 
ptbveiited, or at any rate greatly checked, by 
^hibg jtho seeds previous to sowing.” £diu. 
April 7 1813. 

I the burning of lightning. 


i 0 name given to a small 

in the fresh fitate, Montrose. 

A tadpole ; generally pron. 
J of S.] ; pohead^ 

^ Ilf. 


A. Bor., Groso ; [poiotf, Bauffs.] ; powrif^ 
Fife ; powie^ powlicky Perths. ; powart, 
Koxb. ; synon. podle^ q. v. 

0. E.pokdf id. ** Poled, a young tode:— the 
blacke thynge that a tode cometh of $ [Fr. J oauesot ; ” 
Palsgr. B. iii. F. 66, b. 

**ln Scotland, tadpoles are called j^-heada from 
their round shf^o, and their being found in jfoola*' Gl. 
Tristrem, vo. row. 

It seems rather from Mod. Sax. Sicambr. pogghe, a 
frog, q. pogghe-hoo/d, the head of a frog. 

POWIE, 8. Expl. ‘‘ a young turkey,” Roxb. 

This, I suppose, is merely corr. from Fr. poulet, and 
had originally denoted a pullet in a general sense. 

POWIN, 8 . The peacock. 

William his vowpliebt to the Powin, 

For favour or for feid. 

ScoU*8 Justing, Evergreen, ii. 179. 

This refers to an ancient rite in chivalry, the reason 
of which is not understood. Lord Hailes, in reference 
to a vow made by Edward III., has the following 
remarks. “ The circumstances attending this vow, as 
related by M. Westm., p. 454, are singular. ‘Tunc 
allati sunt in pornpatica gloria duo cygni vel olorcs 
ante Regem, phalerati retibus aureis vel fistulis depr- 
atis desiderabile spcctaculum intuontibus. Quibua 
visis, Rex votuiii vovit Deo coeli et cygnis,’ Ac. This 
18 a most extraordinary passage, for the interpretation 
of which I have consulted antiquaries, but all in vain. 
The same ceremony is mentioned in Le livre dea iroU 
fih de Hoya, f. 91. ‘Apros parolles on fist apporter 
ung j)aon par deux damoisclles, at jura le Roy premier 
• de deffendro tout son dit royaume k son pouvoir,” Ac. 

“Sir Henry Spelmen, Aspilogia, p. 132, observes, 
that the ancient heralds gave a swan as an hnpreae to 
musicians and singing men, He^ adds, * sed gloriae 
studium cx eodemnoesymbolo indicari multi asserunt.* 
He then quotes the passage from M. Westm. ; but he 
neither remarks its singularity, nor attempts tOKxplain 
it. 

“ Ashmolc, History the Garter, c, v., sect. 2, p. 
185, observes, that Edward III, had these words 
wrought upon his ‘ surcoat and shield, provided to bo 
used at a tournament, 

‘ Hay, Hay, the wyfhc swan, 

* By , I am thy man.’ 

“ ’This shews that a white swan was the impreae of 
Edward III., and perhaps it was also useef by his 


r iii iivi/ pretend tw ^ 

In the Additions to his Annals, ho gives the follow- 
ing account of it, as deinmunicated by a learned friend. 
“One of the most solemn vows of knights was what is 
termed the vow qf the Peacock, The bird was accounted 
noble. It was, in a particular manner, the food of 
the amorous and the valiant, if we can believe what is 
said in the old romances of France ; St. ^Palayo, Me- 
moirs sur L’ancienne Chevelerie, T. i., p. 185, and its 
plumage served as the proper ornaments of the crowns 
of the Troubadours, or Provencal Poets, who conse- 
crated their compositions to the charms of gallantry, 
and the acts of valour. 

“When the hour of making the vow Was come, the 
peacock, roasted, and decked out in its most beautiful 
f^ers, made its appearance. It wae placed on a 
bason of gold, or silver, and jupported by Wics, who, 
magnificently dressed, carried it about to the kni^ts 
assembled for the ceremony. To each knight they 
presented it with formality ; and the vow he had to 
make, which was some promise of gallantry, or prowess, 
was pronounced over it. 
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“ Other birda l)esides the peacock were beheld with 
respect, and honoured as noble. Of this sort was the 
pheasant. St. Palaye^ T. i., p. 186. Vows and 
engagements, accordingly, were made and addressed 
to the pheasant. A vow of this sort, of which the 
express purpose was to declare war against the infidels, 
was conceived in these words : ‘ Jc voue d J)ieu mon 
Creatcur tout premierement, et h. la gloricuse Vierge sa . 
mere, ct apres aux dames et aii faisaUf^* &c. Ibid., T. 
i., p. 191. 

* ‘ This serves to prove that vows were made to 
Peacocks and Plieasaiits, and that, by analogy, they 
might have b(jen made to stvans likewise. But the 
origin of a custom seemingly so profane and ridiculous 
still remains unknown.” 

[To POWK, V, a. and n. 1. To search or 
feel for, as in the dark or in a confined 
place, Clydes., Banffs. ; E. poke. 

2. To dig, push, or strike with anything point- 
ed, ibid. 

3. To walk about with a dull clamping step, 
Banffs".] 

[PowK, s. 1. A feeling or searching for, 
as in s. 1 of v. Clydes., Banff's. 

2. A blow, stroke, or thrust, with anything 
pointed, ibid. 

3. The hollow sound caused by digging or ^ 
poking, or by anything falling info a hol- 
low place, ibid. 

4. A deep hole or pit, Banffs.] 

[PowftiN, 8. 1. The act implied by each 

sense of the v. Clydes., Banffs. 

3. The sound caused by each of these acts, 
ibid. 

3. Poivk-powkiii^ a repetition of these acts or 
sounds, ibid. 

Powk and liowkin are used also as advs.y like plvmp 
and jdnmpint i.e., with a sudden or unexpected blow 
or fall, or, at onoo and with a hollow sound.] 

POWLICK, «. A tadpole, Perths. V. 

POWHEAI). 

POWLINGS, pi. Some kind of disease. 

Tlie PirtvlingSf the Palsey, &c. 

Montgomrief Watson's Coll. , iil 14. 

V. Feyk, 

This may denote a swelling of the body or limbs ; 
Teut. puyUent to swell, jmyl^ a tumour. Or it may be 
the poll-evi , a disease of horses behind the ears, where 
a large abscess is formed. 

[POWNIE, 8. A pony ; also, a general 
name for a horse, West of S.] 

POWRIT (pron.^oonf), s, A tadpole, Fife; 
ajiparently the same with Powarty q, v. 


POWSOWDIE, 8. l.t^Sheephoad broth, q. 
polUsodden,^^ Sibb. Gl. 

There will ho tartan, dragon, and brochan, — 
Pmo-sodie^ and (Irammock, and crowdie. 

And callour nout feet in a plate. 

hitson's S. Songs, i 211. 

“Ram-head soup,” Gl. 

“ I canna gang into the kitchen to direct any thing, 
for he’s hovering there making some powsmdie for my 
Lord, for he doesna eat like other folk neither.” 
tiquary, iii. 117. 

2. Milk and meal boiled together, S. B. ; any 
mixture of incongruous sorts of food, S., t 
Gl. Antiq. 

• The term seems to bo used in this sense in the fol- 
lowing passage 

In haf an hour he'se get his mess 
O’ crowdy-mowdy, 

A n * fresh powsmmy. 

Taylcrr's S. Poems^ p, 24. 

Taylor was a native of Banffs. V. his Poems, p. 81. 

Sw. saat/, pron. sod, signifies broth ; from stud-u, 
lal. siod-a, A.-S. seod-an^ Germ, sied-ent (E. seethe to 
boil. 


[POWSTE', 8. Power. V. Poustb'.] 

To POWT, V. n. To. make short and as it 
were convulsive motions with the hands or 
feet, Clydes. ; [to walk with a heavy wear- 

^ ied step, Banffs.] 

PowT, 8. 1. A short and kind of convulsive 

motion. To express great exhaustiorf it is 
said, “ He coudhia play pototy^ ibid. 

[2. A heavy, wearied step or walk ; also, the 
sound of it, Banffs.] 

[PowTiN, 8. 1. The act of walking with a 

heavy, wearied step, ibid. 

2. The sound of such a step or walk, ibid.] 

[PowTiN, adj. Weak, weary, or harassed with 
work or poverty, Clydes., Banffs.] 

Perhaps from Fr. pat, paute, the paw or foot, q. to 
strike with the foot. C.B. pvnth signifies a thrust, 
and pwyth-au\ to thrust in. 

POWTE, 8. 1*110 same with Pout^a. young 
partridge or moor-fowl. 

“ The dousaneof twelve pennies Act Pari., 

A. 1.555, Agr. Surv. Invem., p. 392. 

To POWTER, V. n. 1. To do little easy 
jobs, Ettr. For. 

This seems merely a secondary sense of Poutef, to 
poke. V. Pout, v. 

2. To rummage in the dark, S. A. 

“ There’s no the like o* him ony gate for poiatefing 
wi* his tincers amang the het peat-ashes, and roasting 
eggs.” Waverley, iii, 236. ^ . . 

** Poioteringt poUering ; groping and rmnmsging m 
the dark Gl. Antiq. V. Pout, PoutbB^ u. 

To POY, 0. n. To work diligently,^ as 
including the idea of anxiety fif mind, 
Upp. Clydes. 
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To Pot upon, r. a, ^ To use means of per- 
suasion, so as rather unduly to influence 
another, Perths. 

Perhaps it has originally signified, to use one as a 
caVs-paw ; to treat another as a mere tool for effect- 
ing one’s own purposes; as allied to Teut. puye, 
pSium, suggestus, Fr. puye, a terrace, 0. Fr. put, a 
prop, a buttress, poi-ar, to mount, to lean 

upon, to support one’s self hy : from Lat. podium. 
l5. pu-a, pui, 1. aspiraro ; 2. fovero. 

POYNIES, «. pi Gloves. 

“Twelue dowzane of glooues, or ledder poynies, 
makis ane grosse.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Serplaiih. 

Probably from Fr. poing, the fist ; as a glove^ in 
Germ, is ttandsdivh, literally a shoe for the hand ; Sw. 
handM. 

POYNT, POYNTT, 8, A Scotch pint^ or half 
a gallon. 

<* Was said and toippit in Dundy for viij d. the 

poyntt,'^ Aberd. Reg.,' A. 1543, V. 18. 

POYNTAL, 8, 1. Some instrument used in 

war, resembling a javelin, or a small sword. 

With round stok swerdis faucht they in mcllc 
With poyntalis or with stokkis Sabollyiie. 

Doug. Virgil, 231 , 53 . 

Et tereti pugnant mucrone veruque Sabello. • 

, Virg., vii. 665. 

2. A pointed instrument, with which yiilsi- 
cians play on the harp, a quill. 

o Thare was also the preist and luenstrale slo 
Orpheus of Trace 

Now with gymp fiugeris doing stringis sinyte, 

And now with subtell ouoro poynialis lyte. 

Doug. Virgil, 187 , 38 . 

Fr. pointille, a prick or point, from poinct, id. Lat. 
pung-ere, punct-um. 

[POYNTINf part, and s. Filling up tlie 

S ints of masonry with plaster, Acets. L. 
. Treasurer, i. 89, Dickson.] 

POYN YE, PoYNYiiE', Poyhne', Ponyue', 8 . 

A skirmish. 


Till Cragfergus thai come again ; 

In all that way was nano bargain. 

Bot glff that ouY poynye wer, 

That is noucht tor to si)ek of her. 

Barbour, xvi. 307, MS. 

— TjVelle thre hundyr and fourty 
Of In^is at XnsXpoynyhi war tane. 

• Wyntown, ix. 3. 43. 

Pomhb, viii, 36. 32. 

0. Fr. piognee, id. Lat. pugna. 

[POYSOND, adj. Poisoned. 

But quha war yon three ye forbad 
Your company richt now ? 

Quod Will, three prechours to perawad 
The poyaond slae to pow. 

Cherrie and Slae, si. 45. 

PRACTAND, part. pr. Prob,, prating. 


— Scho callit to hir cheir— 

A peruerst pordoncir. 

And practand palmair. 

Colkdhie Smo, F. i v. 64. 


Tha sense is uncertain. Teut. pratU-en signifies 
superbire, Perhaps it may be equivalent to E. prating ; 
Teut. fabulari, nugari, as palmers were much 

given toronfanoe. 


PKAUTIC, Practick, Practiquk, s. Uni- 
form practice in the determination of causes; 
a forensic term, S. 

“ Dispones to the said collodge— all freedoms, &o. 
that to any frio colletlgo within this realine bo law k 
priu'tkk is known to appertoano.” Acta Cha. 11. , E«l. 
1814, VII. 70. 

“An uniform series of decisions of the court of 
session, i.e., of their judgments on ])artioular points, 
either of right or of form, — anciently called Praetks, 
is by Mackenzie — accounted part of our customaiy 
law.” Krsk. Inst. B. i. T. 1, § 47. 

Fr. practvptc, “ the forme, stile, course of pleading, 
or of proceeding, in the law ; ” Cotgr. 

[Practigi ANE, $. Practi tionor, Ly ndsny, 
Sqiiyer Meldruin, 1, 153().] 

[Practickit, jparf. Practised, ibid. Thru* 
Estaitis, 1. 1185.] 

Practing, jmrt. pr. Accomplishing. 

— Presum i>t,coiiss in ju-yd, 

Practing nothing export 
111 ciiiiiiyiig cumpass nor Icurt. 

Colkclbie Sow, F. i. v- 1*7. 


Lat. peract-ue, performed, from perag-o, perag erc. 

PRAELOCiUFTOUR, «. An advocate. V. 

Pkolocutor. 

[PRAIS, s. A tumult, fight, Lyiidsay, Siiuyer 
Meldruin, 1. 1135.] 

•PRAISE, s. Figuratively used as a name 
for God, the object of praise, S. 

Sumo ran to (joflei’K, ami sumo to kists, 

But uouglil; was stown that cou’d bo mist ; 

Shu daiicid her lane, cry’d Praise bo blessed! 

1 liave ludg’d a leil poor man. 

(Jaberlunzie 5. 

“ Praise he blest, God bo praised. This is a com- 
mon form still in Scotland with such as, from reve- 
rence, decline to use the sacred name.” Callander s 
Anc. Scot. Poems, p. 5. , . , 

The phrase, Thanks to Praise, is used in the same 
sense in Skinner’s Poetical Epistle to Burns. 


[PRAITIE, adj. Pretty, Slietl.] 

To PRAM, V. a. To press, to straiten for 
I'oom, Shetl. 

Teut. pram-m, premere, urgero, opprimore, Kilian. 
[PRAM, s. Toasted Yneal stirred in wifli 
cream or milk, Sfictl.] 

To PRAN, Pbann, v. a. 1. To hurt, I- 
wound, to bruise, Aberd. 


A monseless man 

Cam a’ at aiie’s athorl hi.s liiiich 
A fiowff, and gart him 
His bum that day. 

Chrislvuis Baling, Skinner a Mimc. 1 oel., p . 1 ^.*. 

This might seem the same with Teut. prang-tn, oam- 
primere, arctare, constringere. But it is undoubtedly 
from Gael, pronn-am, to bruise, wnence a 

bruise. It is not improbable that both ^le Teut. and 
Colt, terms have had a common ongin. Perhaps C. B. 
hreuan-u, to bruise, is of the same stock. 

1. Apparently,— to chide, to reprehend, ilnd. 

Jean, well need to wear hamc, I doubt, 

Wo-U baith p. 34. 
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PRANE IIYIR. 

“ xij £ Scottis askit for the iwane hyir havand thair * 
gudia to the achip.** Aberd. Reg., A. 1548, V. 20. 

Prob. corr. from Belg. praam, a flat-bottomed boat ; 
Dan. pram., a bark. 

PRAP, 8. A mark, S. V. Prop. 

To Prap, V. a. 1. To set up any thing as a 
mark, S. 

2. 2h prap stanes at any thing, to throw 
stones, by taking aim at some ol)jcct, S. B. 

To Prap one’s self up. To support one’s self 
on some ground of confidence or other; 
generally applied to what is frivolous, S. 
Projy, E. 

“0 that’s a matter o* moonshine ; ye see he prapa 
himsell ttp on his station and his degree ; but ho was a 
wise man that said, “ Pride goeth before a fall.” Saxon 
and Gaol, i. 77. 

PRAT, Pratt, 8, 1. A trick, a piece of 

roguishness. 

«i 

‘ ‘ Thus Scot, we say. He played me a prat, S. Bor. 
prot, i.o., tricked me, or served me an ill turn 
Rudd. 

Prattia are repute policy and nerelliis pankis. 

Doug, Virgil, Prol., 233, b. 37. 

2. A wicked action, S. ^ 

The Kirk then pardons no such prots. 

prats, she says, are now found out, 

The Kirk and you maun hae a ))out. 

Dominie Depos'd, p. 31. 33. 

Rudd, derives this word from Fr. pratique, which 
signifies the course of pleading in a civil court, and is 
also used for an intrigue or underhand dealing. But 
its origin is Goth. ; for we find it in different forma in 
various Xorthem dialects. A.-S. praett, craft, ^raef- 
tig, crafty, Isl, preU-ur, guile, prett-vis, guileful, 
prett-a, to deceive ; Teut. prattle, fallacia, argutia. 

To Prat, v. w. To become restive, as a 
horse or an ass that refuses to move; to 
tak the prate, is also used, Roxb. 

Nor did I prance, an’ (ok the 2 trate 
Up brac.s, when in a pinch. 

Nor on my hau^hs the stretcher sat, 

Gif 1 con’d gam'd an ^nch. 

A, Scott's Poems, p. 61. 

Teut. pratt-en, ferocire, superbire. 

Pratfu’, Pretfu^ adj, Trickish, full of 
p7'atSy Loth. V. Prat. 

Pratt Y, adj. Tricky, mischievous, S.; pretty j 
S. B. often ilUpratty, ill-pretty, 

** Roguish or waggish boys are called ilUpraUy 
Rudd. vo. Prattia, 

PRATTIK, Prettik, Practik, Practique, 
s. 1. Practice, experience. 

To speik to me thow siild haue feir j 
For I haue sic practik in weir, 

That I wald not effeirit be 
To mak debait aganis sic thre. 

Lyndaay's Squyer Mddrum, 1594, A, VI. a. 


2. An exploit in war, but such a one as es- 
pecially depends on stratagem ; protick^ S. 
B. In this sense Doug, also uses it. 

Tharfor meprattik of were deuyse wyl I, 

And ly at wate in quyet enbuschment. 

Virgil, 882, 7. 

Orodes was of prettik mare al out, 

Bot the tothir in dedes of armes mare stout. 

Ibid., 345, 46. See also 889. 46. 
My prrottiks an’ my doughty deeds, 

0 Greeks ! I need na tell, 

For there’s nane.here bat kens them well : 

Let him tell his himsell. 

Poems in the Buchan Dialect, p. 2. 

3. A form of proceeding in a court of law ; a 
forensic term. Fr. practique, 

** This Argyle and Wariston made clear by law and 
sundry palpable practiqxm, even since King James’s 
going to England, whore the estates have been called 
Before the King was acquainted.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 
361. 

4. A stratagem, an artful plan or'means. 

Sum gevis in praitik for suppl4, 

Sum gevis for twyis als gud agane. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poems, p. 48. 
i.e., Some pretend to givo, as an artful mean for re- 
ceiving supply. 

Ij sometimes denotes tricks of legerdemain, Sibb. 

01 . ^ 

5. •A necromantic exploit, S. 

' 1 have mony sundry gtractiks feyr, 

B^ond the sey in Pari.s cuth I le3rr. 

“ Bro tiler, my hart will neir be haill, • 

Bot gif ye preif that pmcO'A:, or we part, 

Bo quhatkin science, nigroman.sy, or airt.” 

Dmihar, Maitland Poems, p. 76, 77. 

V. Freit. 

G. A trick, such as that played by a mis- 
chievous boy ; or any wicked ^ct, S. synon. 
with E. prank, 

“It is eith learning ill praticka;*' Ramsay’s S. 
Prov., p. 45. 

Tor proticka past, 

She blew me here before the wind. 

Dominie' Depos'd, p. 29. 

As Su.-G. prdktik signifies craft. Ihro views it as 
immediately formed from Fr. pratique, science de Pa- 
lais, because of the guile practised at court. The word, 
as used in sense 3, nearly corresponds to Mod. Sax. 
Sicambr. practycke, astrology. 

PRAY, 8, A meadow.- 

Tlie varyant vesture of the venust vale 



Rudd, renders this shrubs, viewing it as a mistake 
of the transcriber for mray. But Warton derives it 
from Fr. pr4, which is corr. from Lat. prat^um, ^ 
meadow ; Hist. Poet., ii. 284. In one MS. 

! Univ. Edin., it is pray ; in another, ibid., 

property of William Lord Ruthven, which Rudd, had 
not seen, it is fmray. The latter is considered as the 
!* most ancient of the two. 

pfeOABLE, adj. mat may be imposed 
I in the way of taxation. 

■—“As thai are ane pairt of the bodie arid 
subiect to the payment of taxt, stent, watcneingf 
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warding, and allvtheri;^reca6fe charges, even sa all the 
commodities of the said cietie suld commoun to 
thaim all/* Acts Ja. VL, 1687, Ed. 1814, p. 605. 

L. B. precarUi^ is expl. Questa, seu roga, tributum, 
quod exigitur quasi deprecando, ut habet Lex Longo- 
bard. Precaret precariam vel questam imponere ; Du 
Cange. 

FBEOAKIE, a. Indulgence; an old law term. 

** Ane tenent beand wamit be his master at Whit- 
sounday to flit and remove thaireftcr thoillit or sufferit 
be tolerance and precarh of his master to sit still and 
remano to ane certane day, may lauchfullie be put 
forth, — the said time of tolerance beand by-past.” 
Balfour’s Pract., p. 458. 

The Lat. adv. prtcario from which this is evidently 
formed, occurs in p. 460. “He quha is in possessioun 
of ony landia precariOf or be tolerance of ony uthor per- 
soun navand richt and titill thairto,” &c. 

L. B. precav^ was the name of those tributes 
which were originally given under the name of bene- 
volenceSf although afterwards, from immemorial cus- 
tom, viewed as obligatory, and therefore exacted by 
authority. They are supposed to have received their 
name from being solicited or prayed for. The term, 
in like manner, denotes indulgence given in conse- 
quence of solicitation. V. Pkkcable. 

[To PRECEID, V. a. To excel; pret. jyre- 
ceid^ excelled, Lyndsay, Exper. and Coiir- 
teour, 1. 2989. V. Precell.] 

To PRECELL, V. n. To excel. 

That prudent Prince, as I heir tell, 

Did in AstronomiejorcceW. 

LyTidsay'a Warkis^ 1592, p. 73. 

Lat. prateell-ere. 

[PRECEP, Precept, a, A precept or order 
subscribed by the King, or under his sig- 
net, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 65, 71 ; 
preceptia of the parliament and the chekherej 
letters of summons to parliament and 
.exchequer, ibid. i. 48.] 

PRECEPTORIE, a. A body of knights 
professedly devoted to the cause of religion, 
a commandery. 

**Itis fund — ^tbat the richt of superioritie off all 
lands, Ae. — perteining to quhatsumever abbacies, 
pryories, pryoressis, preceptoriea — pertenis to his Ma- 
jestis.” /cts Cha. 1., Ed. 1814, vol, V. 164. 

— “ Wnder the samyne actes ar comprehendit all 
templelanda berteining to the precevtorie of Tor- 
phichen.” Ibid., 165. 

L. B. praeceptoriaet praedia Praeceptoribus assig- 
nnta; Comma/nderies, Praeceptores^ the commanders 
^ the houses which the knignts of St, John and the 
^tnplars possessed in the provinces. Du Cango 
tllinks they were thus named, as being the 
great foiors^ of each province, to whom the supremo 
eu^ority, in their several districts, belonged. For 
U B. praeeeptar is rendered, Dominus, princeps, su- 
prsmos magistratus. 

PRECLAIB,PRECLARB,adj. Super-eminent, 
illustrious. 

Consider welll thow bene bot officiar, 

^d vassal to that King incomparabill, 

Preis thow to pleis that puissant prince predair. 

* I/yndsay'e Warkia, 1692, p. 194. 

pteclare^ Lat. »raccfar-««, id. 


[PRECORDIALL, adj. Most cordial, Lynd- 
say, Papyngo, I. 346.] 

[•PREDICATION, .. Preaching, Ibid., 1. 
991.] 

To PREE, u. a. To taste; as, Free my 
sneeshin,” taste my snuff, S. V. Prie, 

[Pueein, 1. As a ^>r., tasting, testing, 
Clydes. 

2. As a 8,y a tasting, a small quantity givx*n 
or taken as a taste ; as, “ I’ll jist tak a 
preein ibid.] 

To PRPIEK, V, n. To be spruce, to crest ; 
as, “ A bit pveekhi bodie,” one fond of 
dress, and at the same time self-conceited 
and presumptuous, Tev.; from a com- 
mon origin with E. to Prick, to dress one’s 
self. 

Belg. prlick-etif synon. with pronck-ejif dare se apoc- 
taiidum, Kilian ; pryk-en^ “to make a proud show,’' 
Sewcl. V, PitiNK. 0 . 

PREEIK, A. Impatient eagerness to accom- 
plish anything, Upp. Lanarks. 

As in this district i short is often pron. aa it may 
bo merely E. prick; or from A.-S. prkiit Isl, pritcf 
stimulus, as wo speak of the spur of the occasion. 

FREES, s. Crowd, press, RoxIj. V. Pkeis. 

To FREE, Prkkp, Frkrvr, v. a. To prove. 

— “ Assiguis to him the v day of Maij nixt to cum 
— to pref the avale of the saidis malez & proflitis,” &c. 
Act. Audit., A. 1488, p. 126. 

“ Ho — sail content & pay to thaim the costis A 
Bcathis that ho may pr(f no has sustenit,” Ac. Act. 
Dom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 98, ct pass. V. Preip, v. 

Preue is tlie 0. E. form, in different senses. “ Preuyn 
or prouon. Trobo. Preuyti or assayeu. Examino.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

Pref, Pretf, Preef, a, A proof, a legal 
probation. , 

— “ That ho tak the prrf before him A warne tlie 
‘partys tharof.” Act. Audit., A. 1488, p. 127. 

The pronunciation, preif, is still retained in Aberd. 
and other northern counties. 

— “Ordinis that lottrez bo writtin to the said 
Wilyam to tak the said pnif before him, A set a day 
tharto, and warne the partiis tharof.” Act. Audit., 
A. 1494, p. 192. 

[Preef-Corn, a. Corn taken from the 
sheaves ; or, stocks selected in casting corn ; 
in the same way Preef ’■barley^ preef-heer, 
Banffs.] 

• To PREFACE, v. iu To give a short 
practical paraphrase of those verses of the 
Psalm which arc to be sung before prayer. 

“Ho had— a singular mft of prefacing^ which was 
always practised in that day, for the tuning and tem- 
p<;ring of the minds and spirits of people for duties 
through the day.” Walker’s Passages, p. 150. 
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As this plan was very popular, it is still continued 
in some country places. 

To PEEFFER, v, a. To exceed, to excel ; 
Lat. praefero, 

“ Nor Orpheus that pLayit sa sueit quhen he socht 
his vyf in hoi, his playing jjrefferrit nocht thir foir said 
scheiidiirdis.” Compl. S., p. 102. 

[To PREICIIE, pRECHK, V. a. and n. To 
preach, Lyndsay, Tlirie Estaltis, 1. 741, 
Complaynt to the King, 1. 323.] 

To PRIEVE PRATTIK, To attempt to 
play tricks ; as, “ Dinna prieve yowY prattiks 
on me Roxb. 

To PREIF, PuEEF, Prieve, Pkeve, Puke, 
r. rt, and n. 1. To prove, to try. 

And quhen thay hy war runnyng, tharc horse thay stere, 
And turriis agaiie ineoiitinent at eomiiiandi.s, 

Toprci/thare hors, with jauillingis in thare handis. 

Doug. Virgil, 147, 7. 

In this sense, it is also used as n. 

Ye’ll say, that I’ve ridden but into the wood. 

To prieve gin my horse and hounds are good. 

Jamimni's i^oindar Ball, , i. 221. 

2. To taste; as, preif meaty is to taste it;” 

Rudd. corr. pr'ie. 

Temperance is cuik his nicit to taist and^re?/. 

'Palke of Honwir, iii. 68. 
Dare .she nane of her herring.^ .sell or^)m«, 

Afore she .say, “ Dear Matkie, wi’ ye’r leave ? ” • I 

liamtsay's Poans, i. 65. 

Nae honey beik that I did ever pree, 

Did taste so sweet and smervy unto me. 

Ross's Hclenore, p. 108. 

Teut. protv-ent gustare, labris primoribus attingere, 
Kilian. 

3. To discover, to find by examination. 

Thai haiff liini tane, put him in presone .sor, 

Quhat gestis he had, to tell thai mak request. 

He said it was hot till a kyrkyn test. ♦ 

Yeit thai pmy soiie the cuinyng off Wallace, 

Knawlage t© get thai kest a sutell cace. 

Wallace, xi. 853, MS. 

0. E. preve, prteve. 

What riot i.s, thow taastid haa.st and preeved. 

Uoccltyvii's Poems, ii. 385. 

4. To stop at any place at sea, in order to makb 
trial for fish, Orkn. • 

PREIN, Preyne, Prene, Prine, Prin, s, 

1. A pin made of wire, used by women for 
fastening their clothes, S. /V’m, A, Bor. 
id. Gl. Grose. 

For spleen indulg’d will banish rest 
Far frae the bosoms of the be.st ; 

Thousand’s a year’s no worth a j>nn. 

Whene'er this fu.sliiou.s mic.st gets in. 

liamsafs Poems, ii. 63. 

** Begin with needles and priim, and leave off with 
horse and horn’d nout ; ” S. Frov. ; ” intimating that 
they who begin with pilfering and picking will not 
stop there, but proceed to greater crimes.” Kelly, p. 
68 . 

It is a singular superstition, which prevails in the 
north of S. at least, that all the pins which have been 
< used in dressing a bride on her marriage day, must be 


I 

thrown away; as it would |be deemed unlucky were 
any of them applied to any other use. 

2. This term is often used ta denote a thing 
of no value, S. 

Quhat gentill man had nocht with Ramsay heyne ; 

Off courtlynes thai cownt him nocht a preyne. 

WcdUiLce, vii. 910, MS. 
Tliocht I ano servand long hes bene, 

My piirche.s3 is nocht worth ane prene. 

Lyndsay, S. P. R., il 29. 

This word is not, as might be supposed, a corr. of E. 
pin, but immediately allied to Su.-G. Dan. pren, the 
point of a graving-tool, or any sharp instrument ; Isl. * 
ptionn, a needle, bodkin, or large pin; A.-S. imon, 
fibula, spinther ; Dan. preen, fibula, G. Andr., p. 192 ; 
Gael, prind, a pin ; Isl. prion-a, connecter©, consuere. 
Belg. priem, a bodkin, an awl, and Germ, pfrkm-en, to 
prick, arc evidently allied. 

To Prein, Prene, Prin, v. a. To pin. 

I wald me prein plosandlie in precious wedis. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poems, p. 58. 

Mr. Pinkerton renders this pin. But although the 
V. is used in this sense, S., yet it seems questionable, 
if here it does not rather signify, deck, trim, as the 
same with proyne, q. v. 

My collar of trew Nichtbour lufo it was, 

Weill prenit on with Kyndnes and Solas. 

Lament. L. Scotland, Sign. A. 2. b. 
Prin up your aprons baith, and come away. 

Ramsay's Poems* ii. 178. 

“Jbe wig being put in order, I carried it to the 
' bed-room, and— it to the bed curtains.” The 
Steamboat, p. 299. 

PreinoT Prem expresses the pronunciation •! the 
word better than Prin, 

Isl. prion-a, connectere, consuore ; G. Andr., p. 193. 

Prein-Cod, 8. A pin-cushion, S. Frin-cod, 
A. Bor. 

This is one of the articles mentioned in the royal 
treasury, A. 1678. 

“Ane preincod of blow and yallow velvet. Auc 
litle prcincod of crammosie satme broderit with gold. 
Inventories, p. 239. 

The Widow Broddy by the slap, 

Wha sold the tartan preen-coas, 

, By whisky maul’d, lay but her cap, 

Her head upon a green sod, 

Right sick, that day. 

Davidson's Seasons, &c., p. 78. 

Prein-Heid, 8. The head of a pin, S. 

“ No worth a prein-head,** a phrase commonly used 
to intimate that the thing spoken of is of jio value 
whatsoever, S. 

PREIS, Pres, s, [1. Press, crowd, Lynd- 
say, Dcith of Queue Magdalene, 1. 140.] 

2. Heat of battle. * 

The self stound amyd the preis fute bote 
Lucagu.s enteris into his chariote. 

Dovff. 

He come rynnand iu net hast, * 

As owt of he haa bene chast. 

And fenyheyd hym a sympil kuycht, 

, That esenapyd fra that fycht. t . 

• w . j HVntoMw’M. n. 26 . 

To Preis, v. n. To attempt, to endeavour; 
also, to exert one's self strenuously^ [Lynd- 
say, Papyngo, 1. 117.] 
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**What dexterity in j reaching, boldness in reprov- 
ing, if I should yreis ti set out, it were as one who 
would light a candle to let men see the sun. ” M*Crie s 
Life of Knox, ii. 238. 

It seems originally the same with E. to 0. E. 

prtm is used in the sense of presii, * ‘ Preesp or throng. 
Pressura.” Prompt. Parv. 

PREJINK, adj. Trim, finically tricked out, 
Ayrs.; a variety of Per jink. 

“Mrs. Fenton, — seeing the exposure that prejink 
Miss Peggy had made of herself, —laughed for some 
time as iTshe was by herself.” The Provost, p. 203. 

Prejinctly, adv. With minute exactness, 
Ayrs. 

“The next I spoke to was a young genteel man, 
with a most methodical gravat, jrrpjindhj tied.’* The 
Steam-Boat, p. 180. 

Prejinkitie, 8. Minute nicety or acquracy, 
Ayrs. 

“ I dinna weel understand — howto correc the press, 
and to put in the points, wi’ the lave o’ the wee pre- 
jinkitiea.** Sir A. Wylie, i. 285. V. PkrjixNk. 

To PEEK, Pryk, V. n. [1. To spur, to 
hasten, Barbour, xix. 423 ; prek we, let us 
spur, ibid. xvi. 615.] 

2. To gallop, to ride at full career. 

Wyth that word at his fa ane darto lote lie, 

And syne ane vthir has ho hxit fast, ' 

About hSm prekaiid in ane cuinpas large. 

. Vowj. Virgil, 352, 31. 

Makbeth turnyd hyrn agayne, 

And sayd, “ Lurdane, thow prykys in way no, 

For thow may nowcht be he, I trowo, 

That to dede sail sla me uowe.” 

Wyntown^ vi. 18. 390. 

This is by a metonymy of the cause for the eilect ; 
from the pricking or spurring of a horse. It is also 
common in 0. E. 

His hakeney, which that was al pomeloo gris, 

So swatte, that it wonder was to see. 

It semed as he had priked miles three. 

Cmuc. Chan. Yem. Prol., v. 16029. 

[A gentle knight was pricking on the plaiiie.] 

Jfairie Qvccney Book I. Cant I. 1. 

“Scot, they say that cattle pricks when they run to 
and fro in hot weather, being sting’d with gad flees or 
such insects.” — Also, “in a prick haste, i.e., as if ho 
were spurred,” Rudd. 

Hence tLe name pricker, applied, both by S. and E. 
writers, to a light horseman, from his galloping across 
the country. It seems especially to have denoted 
those employed as skirmishing parties. Thus, in tho 
account of Her^orde'a Expeaicion to Scotlande, it is 
said 

“This daye, in our marchyngo, dyuera of th«*yr 
prickers, by reason of the saide myate, gaue vs alarinc, 
and came so far within our array, that they vnhorsed 
one betwene the vanwarde and the battayll, beyiige 
within two hundreth fote of the Lorde Lieutenaunt.” 
l^^eU’s Fragments, p. 10. 

Elsewhere, the s. and v. appear in their natural 
connexion. 

“Commaunding them they shoulde defende the 
house & taij witmn (as they coulde not get out) wiU 
ms ntome, whiche should be on the morow, with 
munioion i relief, he with his prikkers prikt quite his 
%>merset*8 Expedicion, Dalyell, p. 35. 

* The habits of the oorderers fitted them particu- 


larly to distinguish thomselves as light cavalry ; and 
hence the name of jtrirkrra and fiuhylers, so frecpiently 
applied to them.” Minstrelsy Border, I. Introil., 
Ixxx. 

Phillips expl. Pricker as if the terra had been bor- 
rowed from tho ehaeo : “A term in hunting, for a 
huntsman on horseback.” 

A.-8. pricC’hin, Belg. prick-en, pungerc; Su.-(t. prick, 
punotuni. Although tliis is not a Fr. word, it is a Fr. 
idiom, verbally accommodated to our own language ; 
Pigitcr^ an travers dcs champu, to gallop across the 
fields. 

PREK AT, 8. xij prekatUs of wax Al)er<l. 
Reg., Cent. 1(5. 

This is certainly the same with (). E. prykH. “ Pry- 
ki t of a oaudell weyke. Faga.” Prompt. I'arv. But 
good old Fraunce’s Latin is often as obscuro ns his 
English. Faija 1 have found no whore else. 

To Pit EMIT, V. a. To promise, to remark 
before something else ; Lat. praemiU-erc. 

“IIo doth, in this and tho next verse, premit a 
general doctrine thereunto, in borrowed tearmes, con- 
sisting of two branches,” Ac. Hutcheson on .lohn, 
p. 299. 

[PRENCrS, H. pi. Prin(‘es, Lyndsay, Tin* 
Dreme, 1. 913, 

To PKENE, V. a. To fix with a small pin. 
V. Prein, V. 


To PKENT, 0. a. 1. Used as print and im- 
print, E. 

“That na prentar presume, attempt or tak vpouc 
hand, to prent ony bukis, ballattis, sangis, blasphema- 
tiounis, rymes or Tragedies, outher in Latino or Inglis 
toung in ouy tyincs tocuin, vnto tho tymo tho sainin 
be sene, vewit and oxamit be sum wyso and discreit 
uersounis depute thairto.” Acts Marie, 1551, c. 85. 
Edit. 1506. 

Isl. prenl-a, typis excudo. 


2. To coin, i.e., to impress a piece of metul 
with a figure or image. 

Sum pynis furth ane pan boildiini to prert fals pliikkis. 

hong. Virgil, 238, h. 50. 

“It is declared— that our Soveraine Lorde, with 
advise of his Regent, may cause prent and cuinyic gol(h> 
and silver of sik fyncsse as uthors countreis docs, to 
passe within this realme to tho lieges of the sainin.” 
ActsJa. VI., 1567, c. 17. 

prent-a, imprimero, from pren, a graving- tool ; 
as properly denoting the cutting of figures on jilates ol 
brass. 


Prent, s. 1. Print, impression made by 
types, S. 

“All vthir faultis, other committit bo ncgligons, - 
or be imperfection of tho prent, — anogentil rei<ler niay 
csely persaif, and thairfor suld reid thaine as^ wcil as 
ho can in the best maiicr. ” Abp. Hamiltoun’a Cate- 
chisme. Errata. 


Impression of a die. 

—“The said penny of golde to hauo sic prent and 
lircumscriptioun as salbo aiiysit be the Kingis Hie- 
losse.” Acts Ja. 111., 1483, c. 108. Edit. 1566. 

iletaph. to a deep impmssion made on the 
mind, as with a sharp instrument. 
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Wallace hyr saw, as he his cyne can cast, ! 

The prent off luff him punyeit at the last, 

So asprely, throuch bewte off that brycht, 

With gret wness in presence bid he inycht. 

Wallace^ v. 606, MS. 

** The judgementes of God make sik a prent in the 
soule, it is lang or sin can blot it out.” Bruce’s Eleven 
Serm., L. 5, a. 

4. Likeness. 

Troyanis resauis tliaiin, and ryclit gladlie 
Thare iiisage gan behald, and did espy 
prent of faderis facis in cliilder ying. 

Doug. Virgil^ 146, 51. 

[Prent o’ Butter, s, A piece of butter im- 
pressed with a die, Banffs. ; print o’ butter^ 
Clydes., where it sometimes means a pat of 
butter.] 

Prentar, s. a printer. V. the r. 
Prent-Buke, 8. A book in print, S. 

‘*She minds naething of what passes the day — ^but 
set her on auld tales, and she can speak like a prent 
buke.'* Antiquary, ii. 287. 

PRENTEISS, PRENTICE, «. An appren- 
tice, S. ‘ 

** And gif thay depart, or be takin or entysed from 
the maister or maistres seruice, the maister or mais- 
tres to hauo the lyko actioun and remedy as for thair 
feit scruand and preniem.^* Acts Ja. VI., 1574, Ed. 
1814, p. 88. 

[Prenteischip, 5. Apprenticeship, Lynd-* 
say. Three Estaitis, 1. 3805.] 

[PREOEDINANCE, s. Foreordination, 
ibid. Aiic Exhortatioun, 1. 1037.] 

[Preordinat, adj. Preordained, ibid. Thric 
Estaitis, 1. 1886.] 

[PREPARATYVIS, s. pi. Preparations, 
ibid. Dcith of Quene Magdalene, 1. 99.] 

[PREPLESANDE, adj. Very pleasing, 
ibid. Papyngo, 1. 846.] 

[PREPOTENT, adj. Most'* powerful, ibid. 
1. 227.] 

PRES, 8. Throng, heat of battle. V. Preis. 

To PRESCRIUE, Prescryve, v. n. 1. 
To prescribe ; applied to property when lost 
by the lapse of time ; an old forensic term. 

** Redemptioun of comprysit landis hes ane uther 
nature nor landis under reversioun, be ressoun that 
comprysit landis expiris and preso'yvis sevin yeiris 
being b^qiast ; bot landis aunalyeit under reversioun 
prescryvie nevir,” A. 1640. Balfour’s Fract., p. 147. 

2. Used in reference to legal deeds which lose 
their force in consequence of not being 
followed up in due time. 

— In tymo to cum all obligaciounis maid or to be 
maide, that beis nocht folowyt within xi yeris sail 
prescrive and be of ua awaill.” Farl. Ja. Ill,, A. 1474, 

. Ed. 1814, p. 107. 


• PRESERVES, 8.^/. Sjpectacles, which mag- 
nify little or nothing ; used for frmrving 
the sight, S. 

PRESOWNE, 8. A prisoner, Fr. pmonmer. 

And wyth hym than all his men 
As preaovoneia war takyn then. 

WynUmm, viii, 28. 59. 

PREST, Prete, part. pa. Ready. Fr. 
id. Lat. praest~o. 

As the diuyne furie gan fyrst ceissing, 

And eik hir rageand mouth begouth to rest ; 

Denote Eneas* begiuuis als prest. 

Doug. Virgil^ 166. 25. 

The term is used in 0. E. 

Roberd mad him all presUf the wynde gan him drive. 

R. Brunney p. 96. 

Thow art om prete to spill the process of our play. 

Lyndsaijt 8. 1\ It., ii. 63. 

Prestable, adj. Payable, or what may 
bo made good. 

After discussing of the first snspensioun for 
liquid soumes or^dccds prescntlie preetahle, the Lords 
ordaines no snspensioun to bo past againis the samync 
decreittis resjyective, but upon consignation,” Act 
Sederunt, 29 Jan. 1650. 

Fr. presUer, Lat. praeet-are. 

[PRESTINGOLVA, s. A clergyman ; a 
term used by fishermen of Unst, Slictl. 
Isl. presir, a priest, and olpa, a cloak.] 

PRET, 8. A trick, S.; same with 
Pratty q. v. 

“ It wald bo cruel to the puir cbeilds quha write 
jilays, an siclike trasbtrie, for the fowk in Lounon to 
detect an’ expose the bits o’ prets, by quhilk they 
inveigle the public to buy their beuks.” The Scots- 
man, published in Paisley, A. 1812, p. 29. 

Pretfu’, adj. V. Pratfu’. 

* To PRETEND, r. a. [To spread before ; 
Lat. praetendere.'] 

“ Both thir acts — were hastily pretendedj dispersetl, 
and spread with all diligence, to the haill ministet's 
and parish churches within the kingdom.” Spalding, 
ii. 112. 

PRETENSE, 8. Design, intention. 

“ All thys by my pretense I haif wifttin, not be* 
lievand bot yo wald haif biddin at the jugement of tbe 
auuciont Doctouris.” Crosraguell’s Compend. Tract., 
Keith’s Hist. App., p. 198. 

Fr. pretendre. not only signifies to pretend, but also 
to mean, to intend ; preterit, a purpose. “More tlian 
1 intended Marg. ^ 

To PRETEX, r. a.^ To frame, to deyisc ; 
Lat. praeteos-ere. 

“ Thairfor keip your promes, and prelex na ioukrie 
be my Lorde of Cassillis writing,” RessoningT>ctuu 
Crosraguell and J. Knox, B. iii. b. 

PRETTY, adj. 1. Small in size^ 
ai mfaivy a pretty man, a little man ; S. Jh 

It has been used in tl^is eense in 0.^. f 

pretye deale ; Qung bien pen.” Falsgr. F. 449, a. a 
preaty start ago ; Vne petite eepace de temps. 
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^eaty "whyle ago: Vng 3eu do temps passe.” ibid., 
F, 452, b. ** Pratye lyitle one; Paruulus Iluloot. 
“ParuuluB, — veraie littell, small, Biblioth. 

Elyot. 

This seems to be merely an oblique sense of the E. 
word, or of A.-S. praete, ornatus ; especially as preUy^ 
S. B. often includes the idea of neatness conjoined 
with smallness of size. 

2. Mean, in a moral sense ; contemptible, in- 
significant. 

Freynd ferly not, na cause is to comploync, 

Albeit thy wit grete God may not atteyiui : 

For mycht thou comprehend be thine engyno 
Tlio maist excellent maieste dyuine, 

He mycht be repute tama pretty God and meyno. 

J)ouy, ViryHr^ Prol. 310. 2. 

i.e., so meatif as to be unworthy of the character of 
deity. I am surprised that Rudd, should conjecture 
that it should jjerhaps be read petty ; as pretty is com- 
monly used in Ang. in this very sense. A pretty 
affair! a paltry business, what is unworthy of attention. 

3. “ A pretty man ; a polite, sensible man — 
In Scotland, it is often used in the sense 
of graceful^ beautiful with dignity^ or well 
accomplished.” Sir J. Sinclair’s Observe, 
p. 52, 53. 

In this sense it is said of Oapt. Forbes, nicknamed 
I^aird; “ Ho was a pretty soldier Spalding, i. 243. 

4. Handsome, well-made; as ap])lied to 
soldiers, rie<arly equivalent to able-bodied, 

** The laird was not at home, but his lady with some 
pretty men was within the house, which was furnished 
with ammunition,” die. Ibid., i. 220. 

“ He even mentioned the exact number of recruits 
who had joined Waverley’s troop from his uncle’s 
estate, and observed they were pretty meaning 
not handsome, but stout warlike fellows.” Waver- 
loy, i. 268. 

5. Brave, intrepid. 

— “ Probably he had been torn in pieces if it had 
not been that the said Francis, w ith the help of two 

a men that attended him, rescued him out of their 
rous hands.” Guthry’s Mem., p. 28. 

*“We are three to three,’ said the lesser High- 
lander, glancing his eyes at our party, ‘ if ye bo pretty 
men, draw,’ and, unsheathing his broadsword, ho ad- 
vanced on n#B.” Rob Roy, iii. 21. 

6. Possessing mental, as well as personal ac- 
complishments. 

“ Mr. Strachan was a gentleman, and a pretty man 
both in parts and in body, and undcrvaluetl all tho 
Cants.” Orem’s Chanonry, Aberd., p. 178. [V. 

P&OTTY.] 

[•PKETTIKE, «. Practice, Lyndsay, Exper. 
& Conrteour, 1. 2653. Pr. pi'atique.'] 

pRJSijriKiN, 8> A feat; also a trick, Shetl. 

Isl. pretta^ deceptio, preti-r^ dolus malus, G. Andr. 
PrettHii fallere, Haldorson. This word may justly be 
Viewed as aMiminutive from Prattik, q. v. 

PRETTY-DANOEKS, a. pi A name 

g ven 1^ the vulgar to the Aurora Borealis; 
B. also, Merry-^dancers^ q. v. 

VOL. HI. ^ 


[PKEUE', ruEVK\ PiiEWE', adj. Privak', 
still, (piiet, Barbour, iv. 382,498 ; used also 
as a s., privy, Ibid., V. 556.] 

[Pueuate', s. Privacy, secrecy, Ibid., V. 
306, xi. 478.] 

[PuEUELY, PuELiALY, adv. Privily, secret Iv, 
Ibid., ix. 314.] 

To PKEVADE, v, n. To neglect. 

“ My man, .James Lawric, gave liim letters with him 
to the General, Major Baillie, to Meklruin and Diirio ; 
l/reradc not to obtain his pay.” Baillio’s TiCtt., i. 298. 

Perhaps from Lat. perrati-o, to go tlirough, to escape ; 
q. let it not escape from your recollection. 

[Prevaseil, .*?. The keeper of the ])rivy seal, 
Acets. L. 11. Treasurer, i. 116, Dickson.] 

[To PUEVE, Preue, r. u. To prove. V. 
PUEIF.] 

[PKEYE, ad}. Private ; in preve, privih', 
V. 1>iiikve;] 

To PKEVENP; PiiKVEEN, r. a. To piv- 
vciit, to ])r('ii''C’ipy ; pmetu'ido. 

Bot ho ve'iuMulii iiig on liis inoileris eoimiiaiind, 

The nnml ol Sicljyns luT hrst, husl»iiiid, 

KuHli orhirthoclit peee and ixM-e hcgoiiMi drife, 

And wiili sch.'ir}) .'onoiiris of tno man alil'e 
Gan hir doirsprcto for io preue ur ainl store. 

Douy. 17/7,7,30,11. 

Preventative, e. Preventive, S. 

To PREVEHT, p. To anticipate; Lat. 
2)raevert~(), 

l>ot zit this nuiido was welc aeeusl innate 
To snllare hargane donro, and liard delmte, 

And Uirow Uie spede of fute in liir rynnyng 
'J'he swift wyndis preuert and haekwart dyng. 

Dnuy. Viryit, 237, 1). 23. 


rivEVES, Phevts, Literally, proofs; 

n.sed in a ])crsonal sense, as synon. with 
witnes.ses. 


“ That the disoJ)cdiont, obstinat, and relapse per 
sonc.s,- sail not be admitted as preves^ wdtncases, or 
assisoiires, against ony professing the trew religion.” 
ActsJa. VI., 1 0/2, c. 4.S Miirr.ay. 

— “Bceauss the said Bernard allegiit it wos pait, k 
liis ja'er'w wald iiocht cwiiipere to prof tho sainniyn, tlio 
Jordoa ^assignis to tho said Bernard llie ix day of 
October— to suminond his lOfVnrs,” &c. Act. Oom. 
C.Vmo., A. 1494, p. 32.3. 

PI{I(!E, PiiKis, PitVCK, PiiYS, 8 . 1. Praisi;. 

Qiihut;////// or lowiliiig, f|u}»en the battle ends, 

Js .sayd of him that oven'oines a man ; 

Hiiri to dell’ond that nowther dow nor can ? 

IlenrijKone^ Eretyreen^ i. 102. 

It beans the same senso iti ( ). E. 

Eris than ha.s tho .sonne, the fadero maistrie. 

It. Jiraniie, p. 222. 


Chaucer uses ]^rys in tho siunc sense, and Gow*cr ; 
Or it bo jrnjs or it bo blame. ,, , wr 

' iJo7},f. Am., Fob 10r». 


2. Prize. 

'rhe thre formo.st sail ber the jmce. and gi-e 

Thare hodis crounit with gronc olyue tre. 

Eowj. Viryil, 138, 4. 

X3 
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» Ru Jtl. haa observed that price and prize are orijginally 
the same, jis Fr. from which they come, signiftes 
both. Junius views jomwfi as derived from Tout, pry-*, 
pretium, because we praise those things only on which 
we set a value. 

[To Price, Pris, Priss, Prys, v, a. 1. To 
prize, esteem, Barbour, vi. 505. 

2, To praise, ibid. iii. 156, viii. 105.] 

Su.-G. prisa^ Isl. pn/m, Dan. jome, Belg. pr^Sf id. 
13elg. prys-eUf Fr. prU-eVt to praise. 

PRICK, s. LA wooden skewer, used for j 
securing the end of a gut containing a 
pudding, S. 

“If ever you make a good pudding, I’ll eat the 
prick S. l*rov., i.e., “I am much mistaken if ever 
yon do good Kelly, p. 198. Hence, 

Pudding-prick is used in the same sense, A. Bor. 

“ He hatli thwitton a mill-iiost into a pudding -pricks 
Prov.” Grose. 

2. A wooden bodkin or pin for fastening one’s 
clothes, S. 

“ It’s a bare moor that you’ll go o’er and no get [a] 

I trick to your blanket S. Frov^ ; “Spoken of getting, 
scraping fellows, who will be making something of 
every thing.” Kelly, p. 184. 

:3. An iron spike. V. Prick-measurb. 

Of Morton it is said ; “lie was condemned to be 
licaded,— and that head that was so witty in worldly 
affairs — to be set on a prick on the highest stone of thd 
gavell of the tolbooth, that is towards the public 
street.” Melvill’s MS., p. 79. 

To PnicK, V. a. To fasten by a wooden 
skewer. 

“ Better fill’d t\\d.n prick'd S. Frov., “ taken from 
blood puddinjgs, apply’d jocosclic to them who have 
often evacuations Kelly, p. 67. 

Prickie and Jockie. a childish game, 
jihiyed with pins, and similar to Odds or 
Kvens.^ Teviotd. Prickie denotes the point, 
and Jockie the head of the pin. 

Pricksworth, s, a term usfed to denote any 
thing of the lowest ihiaginable value. lie 
did na leave me a jmeks worth ; he left me 
nothing at all, S. 

To PRICK, V. n. To run as cattle do in a 
hot day, Mearns. 

PRICKED HAT. A part of the dress re- 
quired of those who bore arms in this 
country. 

“That ilk man, that his guds extendis to twentie 
rnarkes, be bodin at the least with a jack, with sleeves 
to the hand, or splents, and ane pricked hat, a sword 
and a buckler,” &c. Acts Ja. II., 1456, c. 56, Murriiy. 
Prikit, c. 62, Ed. 1566. 

The meaning of this term is uncertain ; perhaps q. a 
drcM-hat, Tout, prijek-en, ornare. Or, the morionmay 
bo meant, which, as Grose observes, somewhat resem- 
bled a hat. Military Ant., ii. 244. It might be called 
' pricked, as being pointed at the top. 


PRICKER, 8. A nam^ given to the Basking 
shark, S. B., the Cairian of the Western 
islands. 

“ When before Peterhead, we saw the fins of a great 
fish, about a yard above the water, which they call a 
Pricker." Brand’s Descr. Orkney, p, 4. 


PRICKERS, 8, pL Light-horsemen. 


“Johnston, not equalling his forces, kept aloof, and 
after the Border fashion, sent forth some prickera to 
ride, and make provocation.” Spotswood, p. 401. V. 
Frek. 

O. E. ** Prekar of hors. Cursitator. — of^ 
hors. Cursitacio.” Prompt. Parv. V. Prek, v. 

PEIOKLY TANG. Fucus serratus, Linn., 
S. . 

PRIOKMALEERIE, adj. Stiff and precise, 
Ayrs. 

“ It wopld hae been mair to the purpose had ye been 
kirning drogs with the pistle and mortar in your aiu 
shop, than gallanting— with an auld prickmaleeric 
Dowager, to pick lioles in the coats o’ your neighbours.” 
Sir A. Wylio, ii. 13. 

Perhaps from the E. phrase to prick up the ears, the 
I being inserted euphoniae causa, 

PRICK MEASURE. The measure used for 
grain, according to act of parliament. 

“Notwithstanding that thay ar chargit^o rcssave 
thq measure, conforme to the act of parliament, 

yet they will make na vse of the samen.” Acts Cha. 
1 , Ed. 1814, V. 425. 

This refers to the terms of a former act conooming 
the Jirlot. 

“That the mouth be rcyn^it about with a circle of 
girth of irne inwith and outwith ; haveing a croce irne 
bar passing ovir fra the ane syde to the wther, thrie 
squarit, ano edge doun and a plane syde vp, quhilk sail 
gang rewll richt with the edge of the firlot ; — and that 
thair be a prik of irne, ano incho in roundnes, with a 
schulder under the abone, ryssing upricht out of the 
centric or middis of the bottom of the firlot, and 
ing throw the middis of the said ovir corss bar,’ &c. 
Acts Ja. VI., Ed. 1814, III. 622. V. Prick, s., sense 3. 


PRIOKME DAINTY, t. Oiw who dresses 
in a finical manner, or is ridiculously exact 
in dress or carriage, S. q. I prick myself 
nicely ; Tout, pryck-eiiy oruare, E. pricky id. 
PrICK-ME-DAINTY, PRIOK-MY-DiUNTY, adj. 
Finical in language or manner, S. 

“Bailey Pirlet, who was naturally a aibby priefc-wc* 
dainty bodie, enlarged at great length, unth all nis 
well dockit words, as if they were on chandler s pms- 
The Provost, p. 236. • i -v,- . 

“ ‘ Nane of your deil’s play-books for me, said sno , 
‘it’s an ill world since sic prick-my-daitUy domg^cam 
in fashion.’” St. Eonan, i. 274. 

PRICKSANG, «. Pricksong, E. song set to 

music. • 

In modulation hard 1 play and sing 
Fftburdoun, pnckmng, L 42. 

PlRIDEFOW, Prydfull, Pridbfd’, adj. 
Proud, q. full of pride^ S. 

The prydfuU luking of myce eine,#- 

Let not bee rutit in ray hert. -q 

Poems of (he CetUwryt P* * 
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' “1 we« almaist astoue^t at thair proud prcaumptionn 
in sa heich an enterpristi, tm l in sa prydefid and arro- 
gant proceedingis, tliat sa obscuir men durst presume 
to medle thame aganis all auctoritie.” N. Winyet*s 
Poirscoir Thre Queationis, Keith’s Hist. App., p. 219. 

** 1 hae been sae lang accustomed to the Scots, that 
fouk wad think me pridt^u, gin I waur to begin the 
English.” Gleiifergus, i. 338. 

PridBFULLY, adv. Very proudly, with great 
pride, S. 

<‘The town thought evil of Haddo’a behaviour, to 
ride so prid^ully about the cross, after hurting of their 
baillie, and his brother.” Spalding, ii. 89. 

Peidefulness, Pridefowness, «. A great 
degree of pride or haughtiness, S. 

“The king, hearing of this prid^ulneas^ caused the 
earl of Orkney — to pass in Galloway and Clydesdale, 
and gather up all the rents in these parts to the king's 
pi’ofits,” &c. Pitscottie, Ed. 1728, p. 34. Proudness, 
Ed. 1814. 

PRIDYEAND, part. pr. [Prob., parading.] 

And for to lende by that lak thocht me levare; 

Because that thir nertis in herdis could hove ; 

Pransand and pridyvand^ he pair and be pare. 

Uoidate, I 2, MS. 

Q. setting themselves off ; Su.-G. pryd-a^ id. 

ToPRIE,Puee,v. a. To taste, S. V.Piieif,i\ 

To Prie one's MOu’, to take a kiss, S. , 

He took aff bis bonnet, and spat in his cbow, 

He digbted bis gab, and \\q pric'd her iiu.m\ 

Muirland Willie^ Herd's Coll,, ii. 75. 

It is said that a lady of great humour completely 
non-plussed an English gentleman, who boasted his 
perfect acquaintance with the Scottish language, by 
an invitation, his apparent disregard to which must 
have subjected him to severe ridicule afterwards. 
Assured of her safety, even in a large company, from 
the gentleman’s ignorance, she said to him, “Canty 
callan, cum prie. my mou’.” Little did he imagine 
that the lady invited him to salute her. 

PRIEST. To he one's priest^ to kill him; 
probably fi’om the idea of a priest being 
sent for, in the time of Popery, in articulo 
mortis^ to administer extreme unction, as 
the patient’s passport to the other world, 

S. B. 

— Syne claught the fellow by the breast, 

An* wi’ an awfu’ shak, 

Swore he wad shortly ftc his priest^ 

An* threw him on nis back 
Fu’ flat, that night. 

Cock's Simj)le Strains^ p. 135. 

PRIEST, A great priest^ a strong but in- 
effectual inclination to go to stool, a tenes- 
mus, Roxb. ; in other counties a praiss. 

Perhaps from Fr. press er, to press, to strain. 

P]&IEST-OAT, Freest -CAT, «. “An ingle- 

side game,” Gall. 

, “A piec 9 of stick is made red in the fire ; one hands 
it to another, saying — 

* About wi* that, about wi* that, 

• alive the preest-caL* 

“Then round is handed the stick, and whomsoever’s 
hand it out in, that [person] is in a tvad, and must 


kiss the crooks the clrpa^ and what not, ore he gets out 
of it. Anciently, wlien the prUst's cat departed this 
life, wailinc began on [in] the countryside, os it was 
thought it liecainc some supernatural being, a witch, 
perhaps, of hideous form ; so to kco]) it alive was a 
great matter.” Call. Encycl. 

n^RIESTCRAFT, 5 . The clerical profes- 
sion ; cfpiivalcnt to prietdiiood. 

“ Tliat all men of the saidis craftes do and fultill tlicir 
nuld consuetude and wso to the wi)hol<le of devync 
service at the said alter ouklie and daylie, and to tlu* 
priestcraft, at the alter as ell'eirs.” Seill of Cans, Kilin., 
2 May, 1483, M«. 

PRIEST-DRIDDEK, . 9 . The “dread of 
priests;” Gall. Encycl. 

[PRIEST’S-PINTLES,... Rose-root {Sedmn 
lihodiola^ Do Candolle), a plant, Banff’s.] 

PRTEVE, Pkeve. In. jyrere, in ]>riva1t‘, 
privily. V. Apeiithk, Atliitf. 

To PRIEVE, y. a. To prove, c^c. V. Pueii’. 

Priev^in’, s. a tasting, S. ; ([. putting a 
thing to the proof. V. PitEiF, v. 

To PRIG, i\ n. 1. To haggle about the 
price of any commodity, S. 

Sum treitchcoure crynis the cunye, and kepis corn ■ 
Ktakkis ; 

. Sum priifUiamy. sum pyke Ihivnk with pnmy jn'ouiit, 

Duuy. VinjU, Piol. 238, b. r»;». 

Ill comes a customer, looks big. 

Looks gcnonuiH, and scoriis to priy. 

Itamsuy's Poc/jhi, i. 43!>. 

2. To importune, to entreat. 

Fat pars you then, miscliievons tyke ! 

For this propine to priy t 

Hoems ia the Jiuckan Dialect^ p. 12. 

Hut they’re! mair modest in their minds 

Than pria o' uie a ])ley ; 

Yet gin Uiey di<l, I’m sure they wa»l 

13c .sure to won the »hiy. 

Jhld.y p. 17. 

According to Shaw, Gael. prUjin-am i.s used in tiu! 
same sense. But this word, not being mentioned by 
Lhiiyd or Obriei.*f is prob. of S. origin. 

Sihb. derives it from Tent. prek-CJi, orationein 
habero ; q. d. to preach over the bargain. But it has 
more resemblance to prach-en, p«reero suinptui ; Bclg. 
pracjh’en, to beg, to go begging. Probably Su.-G. 
to haggle, is radically allied, ([. pripjt-a. 

This would scorn nearly allied to Sw. pranj-a rn, to 
extort upon a person ; Wideg. It is by 110 ineaiis im- 
probable that O. E. prok'k is originally the same. 
“ Prokken or stilly asken. Procor.” IToinpt. Parv, 

Prioger,.?. a haggler in nuiking a bargain, S. 
Prigging, «. 1. Tlie act of h.-iggling, S. 

“The frank buyer— cometli near to what the seller 
sceketh, useth at last to refer the dilFereiice to his will, 
and so cutteth off the course of mutual prajipny. 
Rutherford’s Lett., P. 11, ep. 11. 

2. Intrcaty, S. V. the v. 

PRIGGA TROUT. The Ransticklc, Slictl. 

“Gastorostoua Aculeatu8(Linn. Syst.), PrJrpja Trout. 
Bansticle.” Edmonstonc’s Zotl., ii. 312. 
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^ Perhaps q. prickly trout ; from Isl. prik^ stimulus, 
prik-a, puiigere. 

PRIGMEDATNTY, s. The samo with 
Prickmrdatnty, 

I^RIGNICKITIE, adj. The same with Per- 
NICKITIE, Teviotdale. 

PRIMAR, s. 1. A designation formerly 
given to the Provost of a college, S.; synon. 
Principal, 

“All these pageants, with the speeches, were devised 
,ind composed by Mr. John Adamson, Primary Mr. 
William Drummond of Hauthorndean,” &c. Craufurd’s 
Hist. Univ. Edin., p. 123. 

“ Mr. .John Adamson, Principal^ had allotted to him 
180 merits a-year for the charges of a servant, and for 
buying of coals, to give dry air for the preservation of 
the voliitnes.” Ibid., jp. 110. 

As the Provost of this University was for many years 
first professor of theology, it is believed that he was 
called Primar for this reason. 

“In it there is a Primar or Principal, a Professor of 
Theology, a Professor of the Civil Law,” &e. Slezer’s 
Theatrum Scotiac, p. 22, Ed. 1718. 

“In iireseiico of the Provest, liaillics and Councell 
of the Ih'ugh of Aberdeine, compeirc<I Mr. Patrick 
Dum?, Doctor of Phyaick and ^Primar of the Now 
[Marisolial] Colledge within the said Briigh, and do* 
claretl that he had lately eonqueiat the lands of 
I'^erriehill.” Mortifiv. by Dr. Dune. 

Dr. Dune is called Principal of the New Colledge 
Aberdeine.” Ibid. 

2. It occurs, in one instance, as denoting 
person wlio was merely a professor. 

Mr. Patrick Sands is denominated “ Primar oi the 
Philosophy Colledge.” C/Vauf., p. 91. This, however, 
is obviously a deviation from the nsu.al phraseology. 

PniMARiAT, 5. The office of principal in a 
university. 

“The citic-couiicil, &c. unanimouslie set their eyes 
upon Mr. .John Adamson, minister at Libberton, to 
succeed to Mr. Robert Boyd in the Primarial,'" 
(’raufurd, ut sup., p. 97. 

PRIM AN AIRE, s. Apparently a corr. of 
the legal term premunire^ Roxb, 

For .sylplis that haunt the hogs aii^ meadows, 

I’lmt Var prim anaire wad lead us, 

•^riiey warn’d us a’, and bad as fear, 

It ever FreiicJimcn do cnnie here. 

The Vwa Fnxjft^A. ScotVs Poems ^ p, 43. 

* To PRIME, V, a, 1. To take a large dose 
of intoxicating liquor ; as, “ Thai lads are 
weel prinCd^^ S. 

*'Prym.€f to fill or stuff Gl. Picken. But I have 
never heard the term used in regard to solids. i 

2. It is transferred to the feelings or affec- j 
tions; as, ‘‘I sent him aff weel prim\I wi’ 
passion,” S. I 

These must bo oblique uses of the E. v. signify- 
ing “to i)ut powder in the pan of a gun,” or “to 
serve for the cmarge of a gun.” 

To PRIMP, V, a. To deck one’s self in a 
stiff and affected manner. 

Probably allied to Su.-G. pramper-a^ to be proud, 
to walk loftily. 


To Pktmp, V, n. To assume prudish or self 
important airs, Buchan. 

Young Jean, wi’ cuttle speen, 

Sings diini' to bake the bannocks.— 

Tarras*8 Poems^ p. 72. 

V. By-shot. 


[Primp, s . A person of a stiff, or affected 
manner, Banffs.] 

[Prim PIE, Primpin, adj. Affected in dress 
and manner, Perths. ; used also as a s, 
PrimpsiCf primsie^ Ayrs.] 

I^Pkimpit, Primped, part, adj. 1. Stiffly 
dressed ; excessively stiff in demeanour, S.] 

Nae ill he limped ; 

Just i' the newest fashion primpedf 
Wi’ powiler’d crown. 

W. Beattie's Tales^ p. 10. 


2. Full of affectation, S. 

Tlie tanner wa.s a primpit bit, 

As lliiiisy as a feather ; 

He thought it best to try a hit, 

Ere a’ the thrang .shou’d gather. 

Christmas Ba'inyf akin tier's Misc. Poet^ p. 12i. 
Expl. in Gloss, “delicate, nice.” 


PiUMPSiE, Primsie, ad^. Demure, precise, S. 

Poor Willie, wi’ liis bow-kail runt, • 

Was brunt wi privisie Mallie. 

» BurnSy iii. 129. 


PRIN, s, and v, V. under Pheix. 
*rRINCIPAl.<, adj. Prime, excellent, S. 


PpwTNCtpal, s. The Provost of a college, 
S. Primar was formerly synon. 

“Payand yeirlie, for the teynd sheaves of the saida 
lands, to the Principal ^ Subprincipal, Masters and 
Members of the Kinges Colledge of old Aberdeine, the 
sonmc of fiftie merks money foresaid at the termes of 
payment used and wont allonarlie.” Mortific. by Dr. 
Dune. 

It (loos not appear that the term is used in this sense 
in E. V. I’rjmar. 

To PRINK, V, a. To deck, to prick, S. 

Prinked, Well-dressed, fine, neat, Ex- 
more.” Gl. Grose. 


The term occurs in a poem undoubtedly written by 
Ramsay. 

Quhais rufe-treia wer of rainbows all, 

And paist with starrie gleims, 

Quhilk prinked and twinkled 
Brichtly beyout compair. 

Vision, Evergreen, i. 122. 


^YiQprincked liersell and prin’d hersell, , 

By tlie ae light of the moon. 

And she’s away to Carterhaugn 
To speak wi*^ young Tamlane. 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 249. 

If this be the true reading, it may be the sami with 
K. prink, prank, as respecting the adorning of the sky ; 
Tent, pronck-en, omare ; Sw. prmh a, to cut a figure, 
^yideg. But I suspect that it is an error of the press 
for prinkUd, which the rhyme requires, as perhaps 
synon. with twinkle. 


To PRINKLE, V. n. ' The flesh » said to 
prinkle, when one- feels that thrilling or 
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PRISONERS, s. To play at Prisoners^ u 
game common among young people in S. 
V. Bar. 


tingling which is the consequence of a tem- 
porary suspension^of circulation, S. 

My blude ran prinklivC through my veins, 

, My hair began to steer 0, 

My heart play’d deep against my breast, 

As I beheld my dear 0. 

nogg*8 Mountain Bard^ p. 200. 

“ * Are ye an angel o’ light,’ said she, in a soft tre- 
mulous voice, ‘ that ye gar my heart prinkle sae wi’ a 
joy that it never thought again to taste.’ ” Brownie of 
Bodsbeck, i. 270. 

This word occurs in the explanation given by Kelly 
of the term dirU; “ Prinkk, smart p. 396. 

j^lg, prekel-m ptickel en, to prick or stimulate. 
The same analogy may be observed in Sw. For stick-ay 
to prick, signifies also to tingle, Seren. 

Prinklino, 8, A tingling or thrilling sensa- 
tion, S. 

** There was— a kind o* kittling, a sort o* prinkling 
in my blood like,*that I fand wadna be cured hub by 
the slap 0 * a sword, or the point o’ a spear.” Perils of 
Man, ii. 234. 

“ I fand the very hairs o* my head begin to creep, 
and a prinktin through a* niy veins and skin like 
needles and preens.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 39. 
V. the V. 

* PRINTS, s. pL The vulgar name for News- 
papers, S. The term was used in this 
sense in E. so late as the ago of Addison. 
V. Johns. 

PRIORIE, 8. Precedence, priority. 

“The kinms maiestie, — anent the priorie in places 
and voting, Sbr removeing of all sic ocoasionis of con- 
troversois and eelestis heirefter, hes gcviii and graiitit 
commissioun,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1600, Kd." 1814, 
p. 246. 

I’RIORISSIE, I’liYORESSE, s. A uiinucry. 

“It is fund— that the richt of superioritio of all 
lands — perteiiiing to quhatsumever abbacies, pryorics, 
pryoressisy &c. perteiiiis to his Majestic.” Acts (’ha. 
I., Ed. 1814, vol. V. 104. 

“There is a curious document with relation to these 
[abl^sses and prioresses], after the death of Dainc 
Chnstiane Ballendcn prioress of the priorlssie of the 
Senis besyde the burrowmoro of Edin'.” Dr. M’Crie’s 
Life of Melville, i. 160, N. 

As pryoressis are here distin^ished from pryoriesy 
the term jeems borrowed from L. B. prior issUy she who 
presides over nuns. Prioriay however, denotes a mon- 
astery— PrtoWa nigrorum monachorum in Miwsilia. 
Chron., A. 1129. 

To PRISE, Prize, v, a. To push or ])rcss, 
in order to raise or open ; to force open by 
ineans of a lever ; as, ‘‘ Ye niun jist prise 
the lock,” S. The prep, wjt?, is often added. 

PjRize, 8. 1. A lever, S. 

[2. A push ; as, ‘‘ Gie’t a prise up,” S.] 

[Prisin, a The act of pushing, pressure,' S.j 

Perhaps obliquely from Fr. prise, “ a laying hold on, 
s look or hold in wraatling; JSstre aux prisesy to be 
closed, locked or grapled together ; ” Cotgr. Or, 

from prcM-cr, to forw. 


[PRISS, 8. Praise, fame, renown, Barbour, 
vi. 328. V. Price.] 

[To Prlss, V, a. To prize, esteem, ibid. vi. 
505 ; preL and part. pa. prislL V. Price.] 

PRISSYT, part. pa. Praised. 

Tliir war the worthie poyntis thre, 

That T trow euiriiiar sail be 

Priasyty quhilo men may on thaim nieiie. 

Barbour y xvi. .525, MS. 

Praimly Ed. 1620, p. 307. 

[PRIUATE, s. Privacy, Barbour, ii. 8.] 

PRIVIE, PHIVY SAIJGIT, s. Common 
Privet, a plant, S. Ligustrum vulgarii, 
Linn. 

“Ligustrum, privie.*' Wedderb. Vocab., p. 19. 

PRIZATION, 6*. Valuaf ion, Al^erd. 

To PRIZE CP, y. a. To force open. 

Prise. 

[To PROADGE, r. «. To poke with a long 
i nst rui n out, S 1 1 o 1 1 .] 

IMIOBATIONEK, .9. A i)crs()ii, wlio, after 
lie has gone through his tlioological studies, 
and been tried hy a Pivshytery, is licensed 
to preach in ])ul)lic, as pnqiaratory to his 
being called by any congregntion, to M'hom 
be may be acceptable, and ordained to tlie 
ollice of the ministry, S. 

“The Assembly appoints, that when sucli persona 
are first licensed to he ProhatiourrSy they shall oblige 
themselves only to preach within the bounds, ()r by 
the direction of that Presbytery which did license 

them. ’Tis provided and declared, that the fore- 

said Probationers are not to Ix) esteemed, by them- 
selves or others, to preach by virtue of any pastoral 
office, but only to make way for their being called to a 
pastoral chargei^ Act 10, Assembly 1094. 

Why they were so named is obvious. For the 
same reason the-y were formerly called Kxpcc.tantSy q. v. 

To PROCESS, V. a. To proceed iigainst, 
one in a legal manner, S. 

“The next week he [Strafford ] may be processed.— 
There is a committee for proci'SHiny the judges, and niy 
Lord Keeper Finch, for their unjiiat decreet.” Baillic s 
Lett , i. 220, 227. 

— “ They ordained his minister to process ana cxiioni- 
municate him, in case of disobedience.” Spalding, ii. 
52. 

This term is applied both to civil and to ecclesiastical 
prosecutions. 

To PROCn, V. a. To approach. 

The day was dowiie, and jyrochaud we.s the ny«^ht. 

Wallace y v. 987, MS. 

Fr. prochc near, nigh. This Menage derives from 
Lat. prope. But it is certainly corr. from proximasy 
id. Prochain is still more evidently so. 
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Prochane, Prochene, adj. Neighbouring. 

** Your foir grandscheir Godefroid of Billon kyng of 

Jhenisalem, hes kepit ande deifendit his pepil ande 

subiectis of Loran, fra his prochane enemeia that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre.” Compl. S., p. 5. 

Fr. prochain, V. Prooh. 

PEOCUIRE, 8, Procurement. 

Of Ancus Martius wo reid the greit mischance, 

Qiiha rang in Rome in proude preheminance, 

Slaiiie be Liicinis, at Tanaquillis procuirc, 

PoeinSf Sixteenth Cent., p. 262. 

To PROCURE, V, n. To act as a solicitor, 
to manage business for another in a court 
of law ; a forensic term, S. 

“ Maistcr Hew Rig — aakit instrument that James 
Coluile — producit before my lordia cominissionans of 
parliament ane writing, subscriuit be the kingis grace, 
— chargeing him & oertane vtheris his collets to 7 )ro- 
cure for the said James,” Ac. Acts Ja. V., 1639, Ed. 
1814, p. 363. 

Fr. procur-er, “ to solicite, or follow a cause,” Cotgr. 
L. B. procur-are, procuratoris officiuni gerere. 

Procurator, s. 1. Properly, an advocate 
in a court of law ; corr. ProciUor., S. com- 
monly used to denote a solicitor, or one who 
is allowed to speak before an inferior court, 
although not an advocate. 

“That all and quhat-sum'Over lieges, — accused of 
treason, or for qubat-sum-ever crime, sail have their 
Advocates and Procuratoures, to use all the lauchfull 
defenses.” Acts Ja. VI., 1587, c. 90. Murray. 

I have not observed, that tliis word occurs in our 
Acts before this reign. 

The Procutars bad him be stout. 

Care not for Conscience a leek ; 

Faint not, my friend, nor flee for doubt, 

. Ye shall get men enough to speak. — 

Poor Procutars then cry’d Alace ! - - 
Truth's Travels, Pennecuik's Poems, 1715, p. 106. 108. 

2. Any one who makes an active appearance 
for any cause, or in behalf of any person or 
society, though not feed for this service. 

“ Johne Knox, of his pregnant ingyne and accus- 
tomit craft of rayling and bairding, a%ibuti8 to me a 
new style, calling me Procutour Jor^he Papist is." N. 
\Vinyet!8 Quest., Keith, App., p. 221. He also writes 
it Procutar, p. 222. 

The orig. term Procurator is in E. corr, to Proctor. 
The abbreviated term Procuior occurs in our Acts of 
Parliament. 

— “ The humble supplication of Mr. Archibald John- 
stoun procutor for the kirk,” Ac. Acts Cha, I., Ed. 
1814, V. 413. 

L.B. procurator. For he, who is commonly caUed 
Procutor Fiscal, S. is designed Procurator Fiscalis ; 
Du Cange. It literally denotes ope who acts instead 
of another, from pro and euro, -are ; as taking charge 
of his business. V, Prolocutor. 

PROD, 8, 1. A pin of wood, a wooden skewer, 
Ang. Prod. An awl. Also a goad for 
driving oxen. North.*’ Gl. Grose. 

Su.-G. hrodd, Dan. hrod^ cuspis, aculeua. 

2. A pointed instrument, S. 

The variation between Prod and Brod is caused 
n\erely by the interchange of the labial letters. 


1 

3. A prick ^ith a poin^d weapon, a stab, 
S.A. ' 

“ Ane may ward a blow at the breast, but a prod\% 
the back’s no fair. A man wears neitiier ea nor ar- 
mour there.” Perils of Man, i. 247. 

“ 1 wad hae^gi’en my horse and lifl^t armov^baith 
to have had a ^od prodd frae an Engushman.” Dud., 
ii. 234. 

Prod, Craw-Prod, s. A pin fixed in the top 
of a gable, to which the ropes, fastening 
the roof of a cottage, were tied, S. B. 

It was also used as a prognostic of ^e weather. If, 
on Candlemas day, this pin was so covered with drift, 
that it could not be seen, it was believed that the en- 
suing spring would be good ; if not, the reverse. 

The last syllable is undoubtedly from the same 
origin with Prod, mentioned above. The first may be 
from Su.-G. and Isl. hrahe, oontus, stipes hamatus, q. 
a pointed piece of wood, hooked at the top, for keeping 
hold of the ropes. It is probable^ however, that the 
word is properly crap-prod, or the pin at the top of the 
roof ; the crap of the wa* being a phrase commonly 
used for the highest part of it. 

To Prod, v. a. To job, to prick ; properly 
with something that is not very sharp, 
Roxb ; [to prog, Clydes.] 

A no proddit her in the lisk, 

Anither aneath the tail, 

The auld wise man he leuch, 

• And wow but he was fain 1 

And bad them prod enough, 

And skelp her owre again. 

Jacobite Relies, i*70. 

There can be no doubt that it is originally the same 
with the v. to Brod, q. v. 

To Pkoddlb, V. a. To prick, to job. 

“ Proddled, pricked Gall. Enoycl. ; a dimin. from 
Prod, v. 

To PROD, V. n. To move with short steps, 
as children do, Perths. 

Prodins, «. pL Small feet, as those of chil- 
dren, Perths. , Hence, 

To Prodle, V. n. To move quickly with short 
steps, Perths. A frequentative v., denoting 
greater expedition than is expressed by its 
primitive, Prod, 

Pkodlbr, 8. A small horse ; so called from 
the short steps it takes, Perths. 

[To PRODG, V. n, A term used in fishing : 

to prodg ** is to move the end of the rod 
gently up and down in the water to alWre 
the fish to the fly, Shietl.] 

[Prodg, a, A push with a stick, it)id.] 

PEODIE, s. A toy; a term used at the 
High-school of Edinburgh.' 

Perhaps radically allied to Su.*0. pruA, 4--S* 
omatus. 

[PROFEOT, Proffeot, c. Rdflfc, 
Lyndsay, The Dreme, 1. 910.J 
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PROFESSION, 8. ^ The name given to an 
> annual examination in some of our univer- 
sities in regard to the progress made by 
students during the year preceding, S. 

The name has originated from the circumstance of 
the student having a right to tell what books or bran* 
ohes he is willing to bo examined on. He ^ro/esaes 
Virgil, Horace, &o., i.e., he undertakes to explain them. 

PROPEST, part pa. Declared friends, 
Lyndsay, Papyngo, 1. 708.] 

PROFITE, adj. Exact, clever, Fife ; corr. 
from S. Perfite^ perfect. 

PROFITER, 8, A gainer, S. B. 

PROFOROE, 8. The provost-marshal of an 
army. 

There were alwayes — some churlish rascalls, that 
caused complaints to be heard, which made our proforce 
or gavileger get company and money, for discharging 
his dnety.” Monro’s Kxped., P. I. p. 34. 

Apparently corr. from provoaU 

PROG, Progue, 8, 1. A sharp point, S. 

V. Bkoo. 


2. An arrow. 

r And sin the Fates hae orders gi'en 
To bring the proguta to Troy, 

Send me no for them, better far « 

Js Ajax for the ploy. 

Poema in me Buctian Dialect^ p. 31. 

V. Bnoo, s. 

3. The act of pricking, a job, S. 

4. Metaph. for a sarcasm, Ayrs. 

** But I was not so kittly as she thought, and could 
thole her proga and jokes with the greatest pleasure 
and composure.*’ The Steam-Boat, p. 165. 


To Prog, Progue, v. a. 1. To prick, to goad, 
to strike with a pointed instrument, 
Hearns, Ayrs., Loth., synon. Brog^ S. B. 

I— gae my Pegasus the spur. 

He fand the revil. 

An* sair his flank I’ve proggit^ Sir, 

Wi* mony a devel. 

A. ScotCa Poems, 1811, p. 114. 

^ ** t was progging up the old witch a little, to see if 
I oould mwe her oonzess.” St. Johnstoun, ii. 168. 


2. To probe ; as, io prog a wound,” Argyles. 

Our V., espeoiidly as signifring to goad, is, I appre- 
hend, originally one with 0. E. prowk, **Prowhm or 
styren to goode or bad. Prouoco.*' Prompt. Parv. 
The Lat. v,, or Fr. provoqu-er, might seem to supply 
us with the orim. But there is strong evidence of 
f with C. B. proc-iaw, ** to thrust, to stick in,” 


proo, thrust, a stab ; ’* Owen. 

" The term most nearly resembling this is Ir. priocam , 
prick or sting, prioca, **a sting fixed to the end of a 
goad to drive •cattle with, Obrien ; ** which perhaps 
the origin of Prog-ataff, 

pR^tf^AFP, a. A staff with a sharp iron 
in* its extremity, S. B. V. Brog; v, 

PR^^NOSTIO, 8 , An almanack, Aberd. ; 
, eyidently frdm the pro^ostications it was 
to contain concerning the weather. 


[To PROHEMIATE, v, n. To preface, 
Preface to Lyndsay’s Warkis, 1. 2. Lat. 
proemium,'] 

[PROIL, 8, Spoils, plunder, Shetl.] 

To PROITLE, V. a, “To stir after a plash- 
ing manner,” Gall. 

“ When we wish to raise burn-trouts out of water- 
rat holes, we proitlc them out from beneath the over- 
hanging brows. ’* Gall. Encycl. 

This IS given as nearly the same with Proddlt. 

PROKER, 8, A “ poker, for stirring fires ; ” 
Gall. Encycl. V. etymon of Prog, v, 

PROKET, s, Proket of irad?, apparently a 
small taper. [V. Pryoate.] 

“The Prince was carried by the French Am- 
bassadour, walking betwixt two ranks of Barons 
and Gentlemen that stood in the way from the cham- 
ber to the chappel, holding every one a proket of wax 
in their liands,^’ Spotswood, p. 197. 

Fr. brochette, a prick or peg ; as, brochette de boia, a 
prick or peg of wo^ 1, brochette d'argent, a little wedge 
of silver ; Cotgr. Skinner, however, gives priket as 
cxpl. a small wax candle, perhaps from Belg. pricke, 
orbis. 

To PROLL THUMBS. To lick and strike 
thumbs for confirming a bargain, Pertbs. 

This can have no connexion with “0. E. Prollyn, 
as ratchis. Secutor.” — (which now assumes the form of 
Prowl), ** Prollinge or sekinge. Inuestigacio.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

It is possible that it may be a corr. of parole, q. to 
give one’s parole by licking tiie thumb. Su.-G. pregla, 
signifies, stylo pungere, to prick. But it can scarcely 
be supposed that the term proU refers to the original 
rite. V. TiiuMBLickiJJa. 

PROLOCUTOR, 8. A barrister, an ad- 
vocate ; a term formerly used in our Courts 
of Law. 

“It sail beneidfull to all the personis womit, and 
proheutora, to propone all the defences peremptors 
with that alleg'Ance that ony evidence prod licit, for 
pursuit of the action, is fals, and fainzcit and the 
said Lords declaritthe sam to all the prolocutors at the 
bar.” Act Sod. 16, June 1664. This is corruptly pro- 
nounced V, 'Quon. Att., c. 35. s. 1. 

The term is used by Matth. Par. An. 1264. “Pro- 
locator domini Regis, qui nostris Advocatus Regius.” 

From pro and logai, to apeak for, or in behalf of 
another, although some view it as the same with prae- 
locutor, one who speaks before another; Fr. aoant 
parlier, 

Praeloquutour occurs in the same sense. 

“That na Advocate, nor Praeloquutour, be nawaics 
stopped, to compeir, defend, and reason for onie person, 
accused in Parliament for treason, or utherwaies.’* Acts 
Ja. VI., 1581, c. 38, Murray. 

As thk is synon. with Prolocutor, it might be sup- 
posed that the common term Procutor were a contrac- 
tion of the latter. But Procuratour, ffotn which Pro- 
cutor is formed, although used as synon. with Pratlo- 
qwvJtour, is given as a distinct term. For the title of 
the act above quoted is ; ** Procuratoura may compeir 
for all persons accused.” This therefore confirms the 
derivation given of Procutor, vo. Procuratour, q. v. 
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PROLONG, 8, Delay, procrastination. 

But mar prolong tlirouch Lammer-mur thai raid. 

Wallctcef viii. 179, MS. 

Fr. prohng-er^ to protract. 

To PROMIT, V. a. To promise ; Lat. pro- 
mitt-o. 

“King Edward promittit be general edict syndry 
laiidis with gret sownies of money to thame that wald 
delyuer the said Wallace in his handis.” Bellend. 
Cron., B. xiv, c. 8. 

Promit, 8. A promise. 

In iYi&ir pro7nUtis thay btude eiier firmo and plane. 

Palice of Uonouty lii. 76. 

To PROMOVE, V. a. To promote, Acts^ 
Pari. pass. ; immediately from Lat. proniov- 
eo. 

— “He hea govin notable prnfe — in his continuall 
attendance in his places of Sessioun and previe Coun- 
sell, to the quhilk ho wes promowit bo his Majestic.” 
Acts Ja. VI., 1621, Ed. 1814. p. 647. 

“ For kee|>ing of good order, prevecning and remov- 
ing of abuses and promoving oi pietie and learning, it 
is very needful and expedient that there be a com- 
munion and correspondence kcpUbetwixt all the uni- 
>er8itie8 and colleagca.” Bower’s Hist. Univ. Edin., 
i. 196. 

PROMOVAL, 8/ Promotion, furtherance. 

“We own all the duties professed and prosecuted 
by the faithful, for the promoval and defence of these 
testimonies.” Society Contendinga, p. 300. 

PrOMOOUER, s, a promoter, a furtliorer. 

“The dragon, — finding that his open rage had not 
the desteiiied auccesse, hco substraoteth himself in a 
sort, and substituteth this viceroy of his kiiigdome, 
the most effect uall promoouer of darknesse that cuer 
was.” Forbes on the Revelation, p. 109. 

[To PRON, V. a. To squeeze, crush, bruise, 
pound, Banffs., Mearns. Gael, pronnarriy to 
pound, to bruise, to mince.] 

Pron, 8. [1. A push, a squeeze, Banffs.] 

2. The substance of which flummciy is made, 

S. B. 

“ the bran of oatmeal, of 'which sowens is 

made;” GI. Surv., Moray. 

Can this designation have, originated from Tout. 
2trovenc, or provande, provision ; particularly that dis- 
tnbuted at religious nouses in alms ? In L. B. ^>ro- 
vemla occurs in the same sense, which Du Cange views 
as synon. with Praebtpdat originally used to denote the 
corn given by the Romans to the soldiers, afterwards 
the daily gratuities distributed by the monks to the 
poor. If, in some of our northern religious houses, 
these were of flummery, instead of bread, it might ac- 
count for the introduction of the term. I suspect, how- 
ever, that it is rather a Gael. w5rd, as Shaw expl. pron, 
“ pollard ” by mistake, as would seem for %)otlen^ or a 
sort of fine bran. 

3. The name given to flummery in some parts 
of the N. of S. 

Pronacks, 8. pi. Crumbs, Meams ; synon. 
Mulins; evidently from Gael, pronnog^ 
any thing minced; pronn-am^ to pound, 


to bruise, to mince ; whence also pronm% 
fragments. 

Pron’d, Pran’d, part. pa. Bruised, wounded, 
Buchan. 

[Pronin, Pronnin, s. The act of squeezing 
or bruising; also, a squeeze, a bruise, 
Banffs.] 

PRONEPTE, 8. Grand-niece. 

“I told him, that I understood he had received 
letters from his ambassadors ; by the which, I doubted 
not, he did well perceive how reasonably and plainly 
your majesty proceeded, and how much your higl^oss 
tendered the surety and preservation of your pironepte^ 
and the universal benefit of this realme.” Sadler’s 
Papers, i. 152. 

An old E. word, formed from Lat. pronept^is^ a 
great-granddaughter. 

PRONE VW, PkOnevoy, Pbonepuoy, «. 
A great grandson ; Lat. protiepos. 

Bot fra the stok down ewynlykly 
Discondand persownys lynealy 
In the tothir, or the thryd gre, 

Newu, or Pronv&ow suld be. 

WynJtoMm^ viil 3. 116. 

“Anent the summondis rasit at the instance of 
James Lindsay of Barcloy, pronevoy and air be progres 
to vmquhile Johnne Lindsay of Wauchoip hiS grand- 
Bchir/’ &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1593, Ed. 1814, p. 11. 

Pronevoy and OrandncMr are correlate terms; the 
latter denoting a great-grandfather, or the father of 
one’s Gudschir, • • • 

“The son in the first degree, excludis the nepuoy 
in the second, & the nepuoy excludis the pranepuoy in 
in the thrid degree.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Eneya. 

[To PRONUNCE, V. a. To pronounce, to 
recite, Lyndsay, Papyngo, 1. 672.] 

PRONYEAND, part. pr. Piercing, sharp. 

“Ane othir sentence semand mair pronyeand 
Bcbarp, wes pronuncit in the said courte, howbeit it 
wes iiochtof sa grete effect.” Bellend. T. Liv., p. 262. 
Abperior, Lat. Fr. pr(yv\gn'€T, to take cuttings from 
vines ? 

PROO, Proochib, Proochy, irderj. A*call 
to a cow when one wishes her to draw 
near, S. ; supposed to be formed from Fr. 
approchez^ “approach.” V. Ptr¥. 

[Moo, moo, proocky ladv I 
Ptoo, Hawkie, prw, Hawkie 1 
Lowing 1’ the gloamin hour, 

Comes my bonnie cow. 

U. 808.] 

[PROOD, Proud, adj. 1. Proud, haughty^ S. 

2. Rejoiced, gladdened, elated ; as, “ Pm rale 
prood yeVe done sae weel,” Clydes* 

3. Fungous, decaying ; as, ^^prood flesh,” ibid.] 

[Proodfu’, Pboudfou’, adj. Proudful, 
haiughty, S.] * 

PROOF OP LEAD, Proof of Shot, a pro- 
tection, according to the notions of tha^iltil- 
gar, from the influence of leadeif bullets, 
by the^^power of enchantment^ 8. 
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**lt has been said for certain, that his [Clavcr- 
house’s} own waiting ^an, taking a resolution to rid 
i^e world of this trucment bloody monster, and know- 
ing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver button 
h» had before wen off his own coat for that purpose.*’ 
Perhaps, some may think this anent 'proof of ehot a 
paradox, and be ready to object here as formerly coii- 
oeming bishop Sharpe and Dalziel, *How can the devil 
have or gi ve^a power to save life ? * ” &o. Judgments 
upon Persecutors, p. 50. 

A magical ^tection, of a similar kind, was formerly 
given bv the Pope. 

“A nolie garment, called a waMcoie for necesnUie, 
was much vsed of our forefathers, as a holy relike, &c. 
as giuen by the pope, or some such arch coniuror, who 
promised thereb^jr all manner of immunitie to the 
wearer thereof ; in so much as he could not be hurt 
with anie shot or other violence. And otherwise, that 
woman that should weare it, should hauo quicke 
deliuerance : the composition thereof was in this order 
following. 

**On Christmas date at night, a threed must be 
sponne of flax, b;^ a little virmne girle, in the name of 
the diuell ; and it must be oy her wouen, and also 
wrought with the needle. In the brest or forepart 
thereof must be made with needle worke two heads ; 
on the head at the right side must be a hat, and a long 
beard ; the left head must haue on a crowne, and it 
must be so horrible, that it maie resemble Belzebub, 
and on each side of the wastcote must be made a 
orosse.” Scott’s Discouerie of Witchcraft, p. 231. 

PROOF-MAN, A person appointed by 
the buyer and seller of a corn-stack to 
determine how much grain is in it,*Nairn 
and Moray, 

** The quantity of grain is ascertained by the 'proof 
fwm, a professional diaracter in the country, chosen 
mutually by the seller and buyer.” Agr. Surv., Nairn 
and Morays., p. 180. 

PROOP, 8n The act of breaking wind in a 
suppressed way, Gall. Lat. perrumpn}, 
• perrujhi. 

PROP, a. A mark, an object at which aim 
is taken, S. V. iVap. 

The only instance I have met with of this word 
being used in this seiise is by Dunbar, Bannatyne 
Poems, p. 53. He uses it, however, metaph. 

, A mark, or butt, seems to receive this name, as being 
sidbething raised up, or supported, above the level of 
the ground, that persons may take aim at it. 

is used for a land-mark in the Chartulary of 
Aberbrotbic. 

“The sowthe syde of the myre sal ly in commoun 
pasture to the said tua Lordis, thar tennandis, and 
ihar gudis, as the proppie ar sett fra the Eat to the 
West apon the Northe kyde throu out the myre line- 
aly. — ^And frae the west core sowthe as it is prortpH, 
Ao, Fol. 48 . Fol. 92, Maofarl. MS., p. 302. laerm or 
bardies, ooours as giving the sense of proppU prc- 
vktUdy vinod. Hence, 

To"|*bop, V. a. To designate by landmarks, 
prop. V. the. s. 

PkOP. 8. A wedge ; Doug. Virg., the pas- 
tnisijnoted, Ol. Budd. 

■ proppe, obtiiram«ntam obtoogam, Teraonlam. 

^BOPIOIANT, adj. Favourable, kind. 

' lb. said uikUitChrirtiii King being mooit throw 

. Mttiti. Mid oonfiidoratioun foinaid could do 

VOl, lit. 


na lea to aide, support, maiutoine, and defend at bis 
power this tender princes, hir realme, and liegis, as 
propiciant and helplyke brother, contrare all vthors 
that wald attemp iiiiurie aganis the samin,” &o. Acts 
Mary, 1548, Etl. 1814, p. 481. 

Lat. part. propUiaiiii,—ti8, 

PROPINE, Propyne, «. 1. A gift, a 

present, S. 

— Bot my propyne como fra tlie pros futo hate, — 
Unforlatit, not jawyn fra tun to tuu. 

In fresche sapoure now from the bory tun. 

Doikj, Viryilf ProL 126, 7. 

V. Jaw, V. 

Here the word is used in a very close allusion to its 
original sense, as denoting the act of handing drink to 
another, especially in the way of previously drinking 
to him and expressing a wish for his health. This 
custom prevailed among tho Greeks, from whom the 
term has been transmitted to us. 

“It was customary for the Master of the Feast 
to drink to his guests in order, according to their 
nuality, as we loam from Plutarch. The manner of 
doing this was, by drinking part of the cup, and 
sending the remainder to the person whom they 
nam’d, which they term’d vpoTriPciv : but this was only 
the modern way, for anciently they drank fiefrop to • 
aKV(f>ov, the whole cup, and not a part of it, as was usual 
in Athenaeus’s tiiJe.” Potter’s Antiq., ii. 303. 
Propines like tins I’ll get luie mair again, 

Frae my dear TJndy ; mony a time hast thou 
01 these to me tliy pouches lesheii lu’. 

Ross's Ileicnure, p, 26. 

2. Drink money. 

“ But certainly, I could wish such spiritual wisdom, 
as to love tho Bridegroom better than his gifts, his 
/iropme or drink-money. ” Rutherford’s Lott., P. i. cp. 
120 . 

3. The power of giving. 

And if I were tliiiie, and in thy propine, 

0 what wad ye do to mo ? ” 

“ ’Tis I wad dead thoe in silk ami gowd, 

And iiourico thee on my knee. ' 

Minstrelsy liorder^ iii. 262 

** Usually ^ft, but here the power of giving or 
bestowing.” JN, 

From the Grhek u. comes Lat. propin-o, id. lienee 
Fr. propine, drink-money. 

It is most probable that this formerly signified tlio 
beverage itself, pa we learn from Du Cunge that O. Fi*. 
propine denotes a feast. 

To Pkopink, r. a. 1. To present a cup in 
another, the p^cp. being sometimes 

added ; used metaph. with respect to a^ver- 
sity. 

“ The father hath propined vnto meo a bitter cuppe 
of affliction. — If the Lord proime thee with a cup of 
affliction, if thou drinke it not willingly (heere is the 
danger) thou shalt bo compelled to onnke the dregs 
thereof.”— Rollock on the Passion, p. 21, 22. O. K. 
id. 

2. To present, to give ; in a general sense. 

— “ He with his queen, nobles, and others, were 
banquettod by the city in Quildhall, and thereafter 
propyned with 20,000 pounds sterling in a fair cup of 
gol^ and five thousand pounds sterling in a gold bason 
given to the queen.” Spalding, i. 336. 

Garlands maile of summer flowers. 

Propin' d him by his paramours. 

Muse's Threnodie, p. 4. 

Y3 
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[PliOPIR, adj. Own, Barbour, xv. 209.] 

[PROPLEXITE', Perplexity, trouble, 
Barbour, xii. 530, Oamb. MS. ; ISdin. MS. 
has perplexith,'] 

To PROPONE, V. a. To propose ; Lat. pro- 
pon-o. 

The Poete first proponying his entent, 

Declaris Junois wrath, and matolont. 

Doug. Virgili Ruhr. 13, 3. 

“ Man proponest but God dispones Fergusson’s S. 
Prov., p. 25. 

To PROPORTE, V, n. To mean, to shew, 
E. purport. 

Virgin is full of sentence ouer al quhare. 

Bot here intil, as Seruius can propurtr.^ 

His hie knawlege he schawes, that euery sorte 
Of his clausis comprehend sic sentence. 

Doug. Virgil t Prol. 158, 87. 

L. B. proport-are. 

“The endenturo maid at Saint Androwis the ford 
day of the moneth of Febniarie, the yher of our Lord, 
A Thousand four hundred thretty and four yhere, be- 
twix a Reverende fadyr in Crist James thru the mercy 
of God Priour of Sanct Andr. and his Convent of the 
ta part, and an honorabill Sqwyer Waltyre Monypenny 
of Kynkell of the tothir part, yjropor^is and berys 
witnes,” &c. Regist. St. Andrews, p. 606. 

PROPPIT, part. pa. Apparently used as 
E. propped^ in reference to time. 

“But when the mighty God, that hath power over 
all earthly men, seeing the proppit time of this mans 
felicity in court, that it was near spent, caused the 
court change hy [contrary to] the expectation of men.” 
Pitscottie, Ed. 1768, p. 221, 222. 

[PROPYNE, 3. V. PiiopiNE.] 

[PROPYRTE, B. Peculiarity, peculiar state, 
Barbour, i. 234.] 

PROROGATE, part. pa. Prorogued ; Lat. 
prorogat-us. 

“ Our sovereign lord’s session — on 16th of January — 
sat down again, and was prorogate to the 2d of 
February.” Spalding, ii. 128. 

PROSPECT, 8. The vulgaf name for a 
perspective glass, S. 

“ The King himself beholding as through a prospect^ 
conjectured us to be about 16, or 18,000 men. ” Baillie’s 
Lc5tt., i. 174. 

From Fr. prospective^ synon. wi^li perspective^ the 
optic art, or Lat. prosjnclo. 

PROSSIE, Prowsie, adj. Vexatiously nice 
and particular in dress or in doing any 
work; a term of contempt generally con- 
joined with body ; as, a prossie body, Roxb. 

Teut. prootsch, fastosus, superbus. 

[To PROSTERNE, v. a. To prostrate ; part, 
pa. proBternit^ prostrated, L 3 aidsay, Exper. 
and Courteour, 1. 1833. Lat. proBterno.'] 

PROT, 8. A trick, S. B. V. Pratt. 

pROTTY, adj. Mischievous. V. Pratty. 


PROTEIR. In the description of the Lion, 
Thistle and RoBBy st. 17,^ Bannatyne Poems, 
it is said ; 

Quhois noble yre is Protevr Prostratis. 

Proteir is certainly a blunder of some transcriber for 
protegere, i.e!, to protect the fallen, 

PROTICK, 8. An achievement. V. Prat- 

tick. 

PROTY, Protty, adj. 1. Handsome, ele- 
gant, S. B. 

Tho’ she had clad him like a lass, 

Arno’ bra’ ladies fair ; 

1 shortly kend the proty lad, 

As I was selling ware. 

Poems in the Bv>chan Dialect^ p. 17. 

Perhaps here it signifies small, like Prettyt q. y. 

There’s niony a protty lad amon’s 

As guid’s you, i*^ their kind. 

Ihid.t p. 86. 

2. Honourable, possessing mettle or spirit, 
S. B. 

[I] never heard that e’er they steal’d a cow ; 

Sic dirty things they wad hae scorn’d to do. 

But tooming mulds or scouring of a glen. 

Was ever deem’d the deed oi protty men. 

Hos^s UetenorCy p. 122. 

This is nearly allied to E. pretty; Su.-G. prud, 
magnificus, Isl. pr(jul-i% decorus, modestus, Goth. 
prydiSf A.-S. praete, ornatus. 

* PROUD, adj. Applied to a projection in 
a haystack, during the act of rearing it, 
whence it needs dressing in a particular 
quarter, S. « 

This is nearly allied to the use of the term, both in 
E. and S., in regard to fiesh that is protuberant from 
a wound. 

Proud-Full, adj. Swollen out ; a term ap- 
plied to skins, when swollen by the opera- 
tion of lime, S. 

Proudness, a. 1. Pride. 

“ The king, hearing of this prottdneBS, ^led the 
earle of Orkney — pas in Galloway and Cliddisdale,” 
&c. Pitscottie’ 8 Cron., p. 88. 

2. The state of being swollen out ; ^pUed to 
skins, S. 

[PROUISOR, 8. The treasurer or purveyor 
of a religious house, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i. 390, Dickson.] 

PROVEANT, 8. y. Proviant. 

PROVEIST, Prouest, s. The president or 
provost of a collegiate church. 

“ Approves ane dissolutipiie made be theprovrif^Mid 
and first prebendar of the oolledge Jdrk of OcffStor- 
pbine.” Acts Gha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 620* 

This Church was founded A. 1429, ffif a proVost, 
five prebendaries, and two smg^g boys.’' Sppttis^* 
Relig. Houses, oh. 19. V. PnovosT. 

Pbovbstebie, ». The provostship ofsuch* 
church. 
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With •dvice— of George Lord Forrester of Cor- 
stmhine vndoubted tAtrone of the said proveaterie” 
Acts, ibid. 

^*Mr. Thomas Bachannaine presented to the pro- 
neitrie of Kirkhill, April i. 1578.’’ Eegist. Life of 
i. 256. 

To PROVENE, V. n. To proceed from. 

** It salbe leeam to the said Eastachiua and his per- 
tineris to transport the samin, and all vtheris iniuorallis 
and mettales, and vtheris i)im^aprovenmfj thairof—he- 
yond sea,” &o. Acts Ja. VI, 1584, Ed. 1814, p. 370. 

Fr. provenivt Lat. pr<mmr€^ id. 

ProveNIENTIS, adj. pL Forthcoming. 

— **With all contributionis and taxationis of oure 
said realmo and dominionis to be falling or vrovenkniia 
sen the deceiss of oure said derrest fathir,’^ &c. Acts 
Mary, 1549. Ed. 1814, App., p. 601. 

This seems equivalent to the mercantile term, 
proceeds, 

PROVENTIS, 8.ph Profits, emoluments. 

*^The saids Deputtes oObred tiiair labours to mak 
meditatiouns to the King and Queue, for menteining 
pensiouns and expenses oi the saids Counsaillours, and 
ordinary officiars of the said counsaill, to be provyded 
of the rents exiAprovmiia of the Crown.” Knox’s 
Hist., p. 281. 

“That her Majestie is likewise inf eft in life-rent, 
in — all pn'oventesy rentes and emolumontes of the 
same propertie, perteining to his Hienesse.” Acts Ja. 
VI., 1593, c, 191. 

Lat. proverU-ua^ increase, profit. ^ 

PROVIANT, adj. Provided for a special 
. puri^ose. 

— “The English regiment did get w^ekoly meanes, 

..^hereas we were entertained on provimt bread, beere 

^?^*-and bacon.” Monro’s Expedition, p. 6. 

Fr. prouvoyant, providing, purveying for. 

Proviant, 8. Purveyance in food. Sw. 
provianty provision, victuals. 

We got orders to break up — ^receiving all necessaries 
fitting for our march, as ammunition, proTfianty and 
waggons for our baggage.” Ibid., p. 7. 

^*lliat all regiments, Ac. be put and kept in equal- 
ity, either in money, jn'OveaiU, or provision, according 
to it^elr strength.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 1814, VI., 270. 

PROVIDING, 8. The paraphernalia of a 
bride ; or, with still greater latitude, all the 
preparation of cloth, articles of household 
furniture, &c., which a young woman makes 
or lays in for herself, S. 

“ Mr. Dalwinnock’s books, and Rachel’s apparel and 
providing <no ea|y load), were packed up m trunks, 
chests, and boxes.” Glenfergus, iii. 255. 

' Many females are thus provident^ who never have 
any eaU to leave the state of celibacy. 

PROVOST, Provbst, s. 1. The mayor 
royal burgh, S. 

seems to have been used in the same sense 

IL in R. Bnmne’s time. 

vAmeat of the toun, a wik traytour k cherle, ‘ * 

-rge mouht to do tresonn vnto his ford the erle. 

, p. 294. 

Tho^dean or president of a collegiate 

church. 


“We had several colleges erected for secular canons. 
They were called prnvpoaituraey or collegiate churches ; 
and wore governed by u dean or proimt, who had all 
jurisdiction over them.” — “The college of this place 
was—founded — for a provost^ eight prel)ends, four 
singing boys, and six poor men, in the year 1545.” 
Spottis wood’s Helig. Houses, ch. 19. 

PROW, 8, Profit, advantage. 

Scho luikis (lo\m olt, lyk ane sow, 

And will nocht speik qulieii I cum in : 

I spak ano wourde, nocht for iny prtne^ 

To ding her weill it war na syn. 

. Maitland Poenis, p. 201. 

This word, in the silly Envoy^ Bannatync Poems, p. 
201, is rendered by Lord Hailes, honour. But it scorns 
rather to mean profit. 

This now, for pro?/;, that yow, sweit dow, may brace. 

Chaucer uses it in the same sense. We find it as 
early as the time of R. Glouc. 

Ac notheles, ys conseil hyn pan ther to rede, 

And saide, that it was to liym gret /from and honour 

To be in sucli mariago alied to the Emperour. 

C/YW., p. 05. 

It is given as synon. with profit, ** Pro we or pro- 
Jlght. Profectus. ” It also assumes the fonn of a v. 
** Prouen or cheuen. Vigeo. Prosperor.” l’rom 2 >t. 
Parv. 

Sibb. derives it l^rom Fr. ^rreuXy faithful. But it is 
merely prou, 2 >i’olit. V. Cotgr. 

P ROWAN, if. Provender; p7*ovende» 

“He’s a proud horse that will not bear his own 
vroivan;** 8. Prov. “An excuse for doing our own 
nusiness ourselves. ” Kelly, p. 131. 

“ Lancash. i>rowM, pro vernier. ” T. Bobbins. 

PROWDE, “ Powerful,” Gl. Wynt. 

Dowiulhl-Brec, Soim [of] llecgcdbwd, 

Kyng wea fourtene wyntor promde. 

Wynlowny iv. 8. 49. 

Mr. MaePherson adopts the sense given by limes, in 
his Critical Essay, p. 825. Perhaps W6 may ratlier 
understand it in the original sense, to be found in 
Su.-G. ftrudy magnificent. 

PROWDE, s. A gay or fair lady. 

Ane fair sweit may of mony one 
S(.Ik) went on feild to gather flouris : 

By come ane gymp man, they calt him Johne, 

He hiifit that lirmoils in parainourls. 

jf Maijl,land Poems y p. 190. 

Mr. l^nkerton inquires, if this may be prude f 
Certainly, it is not. For it corresponds to a fair a^oeit 
may. Pruwde. seems therefore to signify a beautiful or 
elegant woman. * 

Su.-G. prudy ornatus, pryd-ay ornare, Ul./f'pd-a; 
from /ridy puloher, pryd-a, and /rid-a, being originally 
the same. 

[To PROWE, V. a. To prove, display, Bar- 
bour, iii. 57 ; pret. prowyt^ proved, tested. 
Ibid. V. 563, Edin, MS.] 

[PRO WES, s. Prowess, Barbour, ix. 503. 
O. Fr. prouessBy “ prowesse,” Cotgr.] 

[PROWLY, Pkowlet, s. A sharp scolding; 
also, corporal punishment, Orkn. 

Gin every laws bees as iinstowly. 

An’ goes her lad as tarf a prowlyy 
As 1 hae gotten frae thee this night 
Hid might hae meed a aa’nt gang gite. 

Orcadian Sketch Booky i). 101. 
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To PROYNE, Prunyie, v. a. 1. To deck, 
to trim ; used with respect to birds trim- 
ming thoir feathers. 

And, efter this, the birdis everichone 
Take up ane other sang full loud and clere ; — 

We proyne and play without dout and dangere, 

All clothit in a soyte full frosch and newe. 

King's Qmir, ii. 45. 
And in the calm or loune weddir is sene, 

Aboue the fludis hie, ane fare plane ^ne, 

Ane standyng place, quliar skartis with tliare l)ekkis 
Forgane the son gladly thaym prunyeia and bekis. 

Doug. Virgilf 131 , 46 . , 

2. Used to denote the effeminate care of a 
silly man to deck his person. 

And now that secund Paris, of ane accord 
With his vn worthy sort, skant half men bene, 

Abotie his hede and halifettis wele besene 
Set like ane myter the foly Troyane hatt, 

Uis hare anoyntit wel prunyct vnder that. 

Doug. VirgUt 107 , 23 . 

Chaucer uses proin in both senses. Rudd, derives 
j>runyie from Fr. ferMwir, to polish ; which Lye inclines 
to approve ; Add. Jun. Et. Tyrwhitt, vo. Proine^ 
refers to Fr. provign-er^ to take cuttings from vines, in 
order to plant them out. But perhaps it may be 
rather traced to Qenn. prang-en^ to make a shew or 
parade, from which Belg. pronk^-eUy id. seems to be a 
frequentative: or, to Su.-G. pryd-a^ ornare, whence 
prydn-ad^ and prydn-ing, trimming, ornament. 

PRUDENTIS, 5.^;. 

The prudentia that was were black. 

Old Ball. Chron. S. Poet, Pref. 

¥t, prodenoUf “a rope which compasseth the sayle- 
yard of a ship Cotgr. L. B. prodani and prodemea 
are used in the same sense : hunes qui a prora allig- 
antur ad terram. Ital. pjrodesej ex proda prora. 

[PRUMMACKS, 3. pL The breasts of a 
woman, Shell.] 

[To PRUNK, To PRUNK up^ v, a. To deck, 
adorn : also, to make smart and neat, Shell. 
V. Prink.] 

[PiiUNK, adj. Ornamented, neat, pretty; 
also, proud, saucy, ibid. 

Su.-G. i)runk, proud, saucy, Dan. prunk, parade, os- 
tentation, pra/ngCf to assume airs of^reteniion.] 

To PRUN YIE, V. a. To trim, to deck. V. 

Proyne. , 

[PRUS-KIST, 3. An oak chest imported 
from Prussia, Acets. L. H. Treasurer,!. 64, 
Dickson.] 

PRY, 3. Refuse, small trash ; as the pry of 
onions, of potatoes, &c., w;hich are scarcely 
worth the trouble of gathering, or almost 
unfit for use, Fife. 

Belg. pry signifies carrion. Frob. the term was 
introcmced from Holland, by some ^rdener; as it 
seems chiefly, if not exclusively, ap^ed to culinary 
stufs. For ^Ig. prey denotes a chiDol or small onion ; 
Sewel. 

PRY, 8. Name given to different species of 
parex; sheer-grass. 

' **The most common of all, especially in the higher 
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parts of the oountiy, are diflferent species of Carex, 
here called pry, and by Aimiworth interpreted sheer- 
grass.** Agr. Surv. Roxb., p. K18. 

[PRYOATIS,«.pi. Wax tapers; originally) 
candlesticks fitted Mrith a spike on which 
the taper was fixed, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, 
i. 200, Dickson.] 

[PRYOE, Pbys, 8. Praise. V. Pbiob.] 

To PRYK, V, n. To gallop. V. Pbbk. 

[PRYME, ». Prime (six o’clock!), morn- 
ing, Barbour, xv. 55.] 

To PRYME. V. a. To stuff, to fill. 

Our caruelliH howis ladnis and prymys he, 

Wyth huge charge of siluer in quantity. 

Doug, VirgUf 83, 46. 

** Isl. prym signifies sub (mere duro^ which very much 
alludes to the word ;*’ Rudd. But this word does not 
occur in any Isl. Lexicon I have seen. 

PRYMEGILT, Pryngilt, a. A term jised 
to denote a tax paid for the privilege of 
entering a harbour. 

**Grantit — the indraucht thairof, and wymMilt of 
all ships coming to the said port.** Acts Cha. 1., Ed. 
1814, V. 93. 

** Togidder with the chartour grantit to the saidis 
provest Ac. of Edinburgh of the jurisdictioun of the 
poirt and harberie of Leithe, with the libertie of the 
prymgilt to be vplifted for sustentatioun of the pure 
and docayit marineris within the said toun of I<eith,” 
&c. Acts Ja. VI., 1621, Ed. 1814, p. 668. The term 
occurs four times in this act ; still with the same or- 
thography. • 

—“With power to— vptak the tollis, custom#, 
pryngiltf averene, entreis silver, gadgeing silver,^* Ac. 
Ibid., p. 627. 

Pryngilt must undoubtedly be viewed as an errat, of 
some transcriber. Prymegut is probably from Teut. 
priem or S. prime^ and gilt, as being the money or duty 
first payable on entering a harbour, 

PRYNES, s. pi. V. OowPES. 

[PRYS, Pbtss, Pbycb, «. and v. V. Pbioe.] 

PRYSAR, ». An appraiser, or priser of 
goods, S. 

“ Sworne Prysaris;** Aberd. Reg. 

0. E. “ Prysar or settar of pnoe in ^ ittarkel^ or 
other lyke. Metaxarius. licitator. Taxator.*’ Ftompt. 
Farv. 

PTARMIGAN, s. The white game, S. 
Tetrao Lagopns, I.inn. 

“Lagopus Avis, Aldron, Perdix alba, 
Francounus Italius, nostratibos the PtetrmigcM.'* I^bb. 
Scot., p. 16. .1 

** Ptarmigans are found in these kingdo^ i 
on the summits of the highest hills of the highlaims 
of Scotland and of the Hebrides ; and a few 
habit the lofty hills near Keswick in CninberliMid.p 
Erroneously csdled the white partridge*^ Peniif Zooi.i 
p. 271, 273. > ^ 

•Shaw renders Gael, tarmochan, tlm bir^tennagHAt* 

PTRU, Ptboo, Pbu, Pboo, int^. 4 
to a horse or cow, to atop, or ipproaehi S. 
[In Banffs., ptrueai, and ptruma^ are, the 
forms used, specially in etulii^ cali^J' 
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*^8oh 1 sure the spirit of the evil one is in 

the^ ’* Perils of Man, if 326. 

0* B. phrutt a noise made in calling cattle ; Owen. 

Ptruohib, or Prutoh-ladt. Spoken to a 
cow when one invites her to draw near, or 
wishes to approach her, Loth. V. Hove, 
interj. 

The form of this word in Clydes, is Proodiy, and in 
in Dumfr. Ptrua, In Clydes. Ptrue is used, when 
one speaks kindly to a horse, or wishes to soothe him 
when restive. 

The former is probably a corr. of Qael. troUko^ come 
hither. Isl. trvUa is used for instigating animals. 
Vox est instigantis, vel agentis equos et armenta ; G. 
Andr., p. 242. V. Proochib, another form of the 
‘ same word. 


To PU* one by the sleeve. To use means for re- 
calling the attentions of a lover, who seems 
to have slackened in his ardour, S. 

** Jeanie Deans is no the lass to pu* him hy the sleeve^ 
or put him in mind of what he wishes to forget.’* 
Heart M. Loth., iv. 51. V. Pow, v. 


To PUBLIC, PUBLICQUE, PUBLIOTB, V. a. 

To publish, to make openly known. 

**That nane of thame tak apoune hand — ^to mak ony 
impetracioun tharof at the Court of Rome, or to pud- 
lie or vse ovtber bullis or processis purchest or to be 
purchest contrare the said vnioun A erecciounf** Ac. 
Acts Ja. Ill, 1487, Ed. 1814, p. 179. 

**He commandit the grete bisohcm to public and 
schaw forth the bukis of Numa.’* BeUenden’s T. Liv., 
p. 98. 

**That lettrez be directe throw all the realmo to 
pMicU this oonstitutione,” Ac. Acts Mary, 1542, Ed. 
I8l4, p. 424. Lat. public-are^ id. 


Public, Public-House, e. ‘‘An inn, a 
tavern,, or hotel,” S. Sir J. Sinclair’s 
Observ., p. 170. 

Caleb hoped, when tbe^ came to the public^ his 
honour wad not sa^ any thing about Vich Ian Vohr, 
for i^ple were bitter whigs.” Waverley, ii. 98. 

/‘Being also a puhliCt it was two stories high, and 
pro^iLdly reared its crest, covered with grey slate, above 
the iiil^t^ed hovels with which it was surrounded.” 
Ibid., p. 118. 

PuBLiCK, adjn Adapted to the state of 
the t^es. *A publick discoureey one pointed 
against national or ecclesiastical evils; a 
pubUch preacher, one who preaches much in 
this way, S. 

“ Mr. George Bah^lay—was very publick at that time, 
and had his hand at many a good turn.’* Walker’s 
Remark. Passages, p. 150. 

To,^0BLis, V. a. To confiscate; Lat. pul- 
UtetflCy id. 

' > th. tenuuMnt ten men war baniet,— and thue 
BeUend. T. liv., p. m 

ado. PubUckly ; Aberd. Beg. 

PuktlSHT, Mrt. adj. Plump, en hon point. 
. M bmm, a child that is in full 

habit, <a> well filled up, Aug. 


“It may be originally the same with Puhble, “fat, 
full,” North of E. “ Usually spoken of corn or fniit 
in opposition to Fantoine Grose. He explains 
Fantome-corn, “ lank or light corn .North. 

[PUOHAL, adj. Of small stature, neat, and 
somewhat conceited, Banff s,] 

PUCKER, 8. Pother, perplexity ; as, In a 
temble pucker y so confused as not to know 
what to do, S. 

Allied perhaps to Teut. poogh-etit niti, tentare, con- 
tendere, adlaborare. 

PUCK HARY, 8. The designation ancient- 
ly given to some sprite or hobgoblin, S. 

He doth so punctually tell 
The whole economy of hell, 

That some atUrm he is Pack ITarUf 
Some, he hath walked with the Fairy. 

ColviVs Mock Poenif i. 61. 

Johns, delines Puck^ “some spirit among the fairies, 
common in romances,” observing that it is “perhaps 
the same with puy.'* 

But in 0. E. the term has been used rather with 
respect to a spirit supposed to possess more malignity 
than that ascribed fw the Fairies. lIclle- 2 )owkc occurs 
ill F. Ploughman, in the sense of demon, in a passage 
misquoted Dv Skinner. Elsewhere the devil is called 
the pouke. 

He should take the acquaintance as (piycko, 

And to the queed shew it, Pakat, Ac. per paashnem 
JJominif 

And put of so the pouke.. and prouon vs vnder borow, 

J Fol. 74, b. Sign. T. ii. 

The queed seems synon. V. Quaid. Skinner gives 
the same account as Johns., q. **puy of hell.” Lye 
has justly observed that it is purely Isl. piike^ daemon ; 
Add. Jun. Et. Su.-G. ptikc, satanas, spectnim. Ser 
hnn at puki keinr ; Videt diabolem veuiro ; Hire. 

“ Sir U. Sibbald gives Puke as a term, used in Fife, 
signifying “an ill spirit.” Hist, of Fife, p. 34. 

0, B. pwcay jncci^ a hobgoblin. 

Pucit thus apiiears to be as it wore the generic name ; 
Puck Hary that of the species or particular kind of 
hobgoblin. 

Ben Johnson explains the designation Puck-hairy as 
synon. with Robin-Goo J/ellow ; Sad Shepherd, p. 117. 
Ho afterwards, however, uses the term as applicable 
to a familiar spirit, who was under the oontroul of a 
witch. Hence she says ; 

“Thing.s run unluckily, whores my Puckhairij f 
Hath he forsook mo f 
Puck replies ; — • 

“At your beck, Madame.” 

She then informs him of her present necessity. 

“ 0 Pitckf niy goblin ! I have lost rny belt, 

The strong thoife, Robin Out-law, forc’d it from mee. ” 

P. 165. 

The epithet hairv has been added to Puck, undoubt- 
edly as denoting the supposed shaggy appearance of 
the iiend. 

[PU CKLE, 8. A small quantity of anything ; 
also, a single grain, Shetl. Evidently tlie 
local pron. of pickle, q. v.] 

PUD, 8. The belly, Upp. Clydes. 

PUD, Inkpud, 8. An inkholder, Loth. ; per- 
haps corr. from pot ; Teut. enck poty atra- 
incntarium. 
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PUD, PuDDiE, 8, A fondling designation for 
a child. V. Pod. 

Allied perhiips to Isl. ped, homancio, nanus, Hal- 
(lorson ; puer, 0. Andr. It also denotes tlie pavm in 
chess, Pedites in Ludo Latrunculo. C. B. pud, ** that 
tends to allure Owen. 

PuD-DOW, PuDDiE-Doo, s. A pigeon, Loth., 
Teviotd. ; probably used as a fondling term, 
like Pad by itself. 

PUDDIE, PUDDY, s. “Expl. a kind of 
cloth.” 

And T maun hae pinners, 

With pearling set round, 

A skirt of puddy, 

And a wastecoat of hroun. 

8. Smigs, i. 172. 

Perhaps originally denominated from Teut. poote, 
pooten-vei, pelTis cervaria, hart’s skin ; also, the skin 
(or wool) of sheep drawn off by their feet. V. Kilian. 

PUDDILL, 5. A pedlar’s pack ; or rather 
perhaps a bag <Sr wallet for containing his 
ware;” Gl. §ibb. V. Peddiu. 

"I’eut. huydel, sacculus, locuUis, criimena ; with a 
change of one labial letter into another ; as in Fris. 
pmjl IS used in the same sense. V. Kilian. 

I'UDDING-BROO, Pudding-buee, The 
water in which puddings have been boiled ; 
q. the Iroth of puddings, 

Wliat ails ye at the pudding broo, 1 

Tljat boils into the pan ? 

•-W'ill ye kiss my wife before iny eon, 

And scald me wi* puddingdrree f 

Herd's Coll, ii. 160. 

PUDDINGFILLAR, a. A reproachful 
term, apparently equivalent to glutton. 

Sic pudding- fiflnris, descending doiin from millaris, 

Witliin this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Dunbar^ liannalyne Poenis, p. 44, st. 14. 
q. one who crams his guts. 

[*PUDDLE, 8, 1. A muddle, state of dis- 
order or pcrjjlexity, 8. 

2. The act of working in sudi a state ; also, 
work done in it, S. 

A person who is slovenly, dirty, or un- 
methodical at Work, S.J 

To Puddle, v. w. [1. To work in a dirty, 
slovenly, or disorderly manner, S. 

2. To walk through wet, dirty roads, or over 
marshy ground, 8. 

3. To work in a laborious way, on a low scale, S. 
[4. To tipple, Banffs.] 

**Jean Adamson deponed, that she heard Alison 
Dick say to her husband William Coke ; * Thief I 
TUef ! what is this that I have been doing ? keeping 
tHl» thretty jyears from meikle evil doing? Many 
pretty men has thou putten down both in ships ana 
boats. — Let honest men puddle and work as they like, 
if they please not thee well, they shall not have meikle 
to the fore when they die.*” Trial for Witchcraft, 

" Statist. Acc., xviii..654. 


5. Applied contemptuously to laborious and 
frivolous engagement^ in the Popish cere- 
monies. 

[PuDDLiN, adj. Disorderly, dirty, or unskil- 
ful and weak; as, “He’s a pair puddltn 
bodie,” 8.] 

** For as to the multitude, ye see that they haue 
alreadie preferred the loauen of the Pharisee, and gone 
to mum-chances, mumries, and vnknawin language, 
wherein they pudled of befoir. ” Bruce's Eleven Serm., 
M. 8, a. 

The allusion is to toiling in the mire. The E. s, , 
jmildU has been generally derived from Teut. poel, a 
pol. Certainly, a more natural origin is jpuf, given 
by Kilian as synon. with poel, lacuna, palus ; (Term. 
puUe, properly a pit, or 'place dug, from which water 
is drawn ; Lat. puUeus, whence puteal-is, 

PUDDOOK, s. 1. A frog, Ayrs. 

2. Metaph. applied in a contemptuous sense 
to a female, S. O. 

‘ ‘ Y e're a spiteful ptiddocA:— Becky Glibbans. ” Ayrs. 
Legatees, p. 266. 

PUDGE, s, [1. A term applied to a short, 
thick set animal or person ; also, to a per- 
son who feeds well, 8. 

2. Anything short and stout, or small and 
confined, as a house, a hut, Perths., Banffs.] 

[PUDGIE, PUDGBT, PUDGICK, 8. Dimin. 
of pudgcy and generally applied to a abort, 
fat, big-bellied person. Each form is use(l 
also as an adj. 

In Clydes, and South West of S., pudgie is the form 
used ; in Loth, and South East of S. it is pudget ; and 
in Banffs. and North East, it is pudgick,] 

[Pudgie, Pudoet, Pudgiok], Pudgettie, 

• adj. Short and fat, having a large belly ; 
a])plied to persons of every age ; ibid. [E. 
poddy j podgy, round and stout in the belly.] * 

[Pudge in s. 1 corresponds with E. podge, and pudgie, 
with e! podgy. All these forms are derived^ from the 
Celtic root pat, to swell out, to be inflated, preserved 
in Gael, 'mt, a large buoy. From the same root have 
come pad, pod, p^ge, pudding, &o. V, Skeat's Etym. 
Diet., under Pod, and Pudding.] ^ 

PUDICK, PuDiOT, adj. Ch^ste^ tmtaimted. 

“And yet shal we be called by them wicked and 
deceatful preachers, euen as if the strong^ k inoste 
commune harlot, that euer wes knowen in the bor- 
dell, should sclander & reuile an honest k jpudick ma- 
tron.” Kessoning, Crossraguell and J. Knox, B. ii.f a< 

— “ Ane change from mSiest and pudkt beha^our 
cumlie for vemen, vnto mair nor a immlie audaoitie, m 
vord, deid, and al vther sort planelie repugnant to the 
qualities of ane profitabil yyir Nic. Bume, jp. b. 

Fr. pudique, Lat. pudic-us, id. • * 

PUDINETE, >. A species of fur. V, 1^0- 

PENETE. • 

To PUE, V. 'n. To puff ; applied to 
suddenly emitted. “ The reek’s 
— Whar comes the reek jptiiew«)rf raSt” 
Encycl. 
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Pub, Pub Reek, a. ‘‘A little smoke,” ibid. 

This mi^t Boem meiraly E. iw/; .mollified in the 
sound ; but I suspect that it is ratner allied to Isl. 
anhelare, expl. by Dan. aandt paa, to breathe upon. 

[To PUFFLE, V. a. To puff out, to distend, 
Shetl.] 

[PuiTLiT, arfy. Blown out, puffed up, dis- 
tended, ibid.] 

To PUG, V. a. To pull, Perths. 

Tent, poogh^en, niti, contendere. 

PUGGIE, a. The vulgar name for all 
this different species of the monkey tribe, 

S. 

Johns, mentions pug, as ** a kind name for a mon- 
key, or any thing tenderly loved,** and refers after 
Sklmier to A.-S. pigut, a girl, as the root. But Seronius 
separates the* senses, deriving the word in the former 
sensefromSu.-G. jpuite, demon, 8 kre 2 mke, terriculamen- 
tum. 

This ugly animal, when first seen by the northern 
nations, had not been an ohiect of great partiality. 
For in Sw. it is called, marlatta, in Belg. Tneerkat ; 
i. e. a sea-cat, in reference to its foreign extraction. 

To PUIK, V. a. To pull, to pluck. V. 
POOK, «. 

PUINT, 8. A point, Clydes. 

This retains the form of Lat. punct-um. 

PUIR, ad/. Poor. V. PuttB. 

To PuiB, V. a. To impoverish. V. Pure, r. 

PuiRTiTH, 8. Poverty. V. Pore, Puir. 

Extreime puirtith nor greit riches, 

. Thou givie mee not in no kyn wise. 

Poems of the Sixteenth C&tUury, p. 69. 

[To PUIRL, V. n. To whine, to fret, Shetl.] 

[PuiitlN, 8. Greeting, crying, ibid.] 

[PUISSANCE, 8. Power, Lyndsay, Deith 
of Q. Magdalene, 1. 1.] 

PuiST, adj. Snug, in easy circumstances ; 
applied l5o those who, in the lower walks of 
Efe. have made money, and live more com- 
fmably, than the generality of their equals 
in station^ Dumfr., Gall. ; synon. hene, 
I^tie is used in the same sense, ibid. 

hodka, people in a comfortable way; or 
. rofAeriy having the wherewithal to make them so.” 
Gall Encyol. 

Puiit fowk, unus’d to cudgel-play, 

And doose spectators. 

Were a* involv'd in this deray. 

Like gladiators. 

^ Mayne^s Siller Qun, p. 

^ use of 'power, ability, 

adj., iviih a slight obliquity of signification, 
is ea^l. £ohe, puiMMuit ; Roquefort. I 
heM the phseee used by the vulgar, ** I*m no in 
I have not money for this or that purpose, 


PuiST, 5. One wlio is thick and heavy, Ettr. 
For. ; perhaps q. powerful. 

PUKE, s. An evil spirit. V. Puck iiaky. 

[PUKELIN, s. Stealing, petty theft, Shetl. 
The local pron. of picklin, pickeUn.’] 

[PUL, 8, A pool ; pi. puluy Barbour, xii. 
395, 404.] 

PULAILE, PouLAiLE, 8, Poultry. 

on* c-artis als tliar yeid tliaini by — 

VIII Hcor, chargyt with 

Harbour, xi. 120, MS. 

In edit. corr. to fewal, 

Chaucer, pnllaile, L. B. jjayU^yllia, id. Du Cange ; 
from Fr. poidc, a hen. Hence poufailkr, a hoiihouso ; 
also, a poulterer. 

PUL ARE, 8. Prob., emit, for Pulnile, 
poultry. 

“ The said lard of Boltjon sail restore, deliuer, & pay 
to the said Alex’* — a hors — akow — twa wedderis, price 
viij s. xviij imUire price of the ijece iij d. j lamb price 
ij 8.,” &c. Act Dorn. Cone., A. 1488, p. 90. 

Apparently the sj,mo with Pulaile, poultry ; corr. 
perhaps from Fr. poula'dlerie, id. L. B. pullar-inti, 
denoted the oificer in the king’s kitchen who had the 
charge of the pf)ultry. Officium in coquina regia, cui 
pilllorum sive altilium cura iiicumbit. 

To PULCE, V. a. To impel ; Lat./)?i^«-o. 

— “Your ignorance, inconstance, and inciuilite, 
• pulcis you to perpetrat iutollerahil exactions.” Compl. 
S., p. 217. 

[PULCHRITUDE, Beauty, Lyndsay, 
The Dreine, 1. 580. Lat. piilclier, beauti- 
ful, pulcliritudoy beauty.] 

PULDER, PuLDiR, 5 . 1. Powder, dust ; Fr. 
pouldre, 

'^Quhar is the touno of Cartage that dantit tlic 
elephaiitis, andc vas grytuinly doutit & dred he the 
Romans ? Vas it nodit brynt in puldir ando asse ? ” 
Comid. S. p. 31. 

2. Used to deiioje gun-powder, 

[Ane battcll of gwu puMer. 

Compotor Thes. Hey. Scut,, A. 1196.) 
“The Admiral — may alswa put jnUileris, paveis, ami 
speiris, for sic quantitib as he sail be requirit, to writ, 
ane pund of pukler for the tun, ane navio and a fyre 
speir for thre tuunis, ” &c. Sea Lawis, Balfour’s Pract. , 
p. 631. 

“The same (imlder) is our stark, & vehement, & 
sindry pocis of thair arteilyery brokyne thairwith.” 
Aberd. JR^g., A. 1563, V. 25. 

PuLDERlT, part, pa. Mixed, sprinkled. 

The .schene lyllies in ony stede 

War pulderit with the vermcl rosis rede. 

JJouy. Virgil, 408, 26. 

Tanquam pulvere in8i>er8us ; Rudd. 

PULE, 8, Pule of 87nokey a small pufit of 
smoke, Clydes.; synon. Pule^ Gall. V. 
PUE. 

To Pule, v, n. To puff out in this way, ibid, 

Teut. puyl-en, extuberaro, inflari. 
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To PULE, V. 91. To eat without appetite, S. 

• ** Puling f or Peuling, the way of a sick animal; it 
— ^gaes peuling ‘about alone— commonly applied to cat- 
tle Gall. Enc. 

I’euls, s. pi. “ Small bits which sick oxen 
eat;” ib. 

.PULLAINE GBEIS, «. Greaves worn in 
war. 

** His schenand schoys, tliat Imrnyst was full beyn, 

His leg harnes he clni)i)yt on so clcne, 

PuUane yrese he brnissit on full fast, 

A doss byrny with inony sekyr dasp, 

Breyst plait, brasaris, that worthi was in wer.” 

Wallace^ viii. 1200, MS. 

L. B. polena; which is defined by Du Cange, pars 
vestis militaris, qua genua muniuntur. Lobincll. 
Hist. Brit. Tom., p. 666. Fecit sibi per Oliverium 
aulerri a genibus Polenae^ et antebrachia a brachiis. 

But Du Cange restricts the meaning of the term too 
much, misled by the use of genibus, in his authority. 
Although they might reach to the knees, they were 
certainly meant especially for i;he defence of the legs. 
The nameseems tohavo been borrowed from l^Y.poulahie ; 
L. B*. poulainia, the beaks or crooked points of shoes. 
Hence souliei's de poulaine, which Cotgr. describes as 
**old fashioned shooes, held On the feet bv single 
latcheta running overthwart th’ instup, which other- 
wise wore all open ; also those that had a fashion of 
long hookes, sticking out at the end of their toes.” 
The part of military dress here meant might be called 
imllan greaves, as being laced, or fastened somewhat 
like the shoes of the description given above. 

[PULLIE-HEN, 8. A turkey-hen, Banffs.^f 
*PULL LING, s. A moss plant. V. Lino. 
PULLISEE, 8. A pulley, S. pulisshee. V. 

PlLLlE SCHEVIS. 

Lang mayst thou teach, 

How wedges rive the aik ; hovr jmlHsees 
Can lift on highest roofs the greatest trees. 

Jiainsay’s Poems, ii. 393. 

PULLOCH, ». A young crab. V. Poo. 
PULOOHS, a. pi. Clouts, patches, S. B. 

Tout, pulallen, Su.-G. pallor, A^od. Sax. pulten, id. 
[PULT, 8. A dirty, ungraceful woman, 
Banffs.] 

[To PuLT ahooU V. w. To go about in a dirty, 
lazy manner, ibid.] 

PULTIE, 8. A short-bladed knife ; pro- 
perly, one that has been broken, and had a 
new point ground on it, Teviotd. 

0. F. poelette, the spatula used by surgeons. 

PULTIS, 8. pi. Y. Tod pultis. 

PULTRING, part. adj. Rutting, A pul- 
iring fallow^ a lascivious fellow, Perths, ; 
allied perhaps to Fr. pouUrey a horse-colt. 

PuLTROUS, adj. ^‘Lustful, lascivious”; Gl. 
Picken, S. O. 

' Probably allied to Fr. puller, id., or pouUre, a filly. 


To PUMP, V. n. To break wind softly 
behind ; also used as h s. in the same sense, 
S. 

Isl. prump-a, orepitare ; Teut. poep-en, submiss^ 
sive submissim pedere. 

PUMP, 8. [A sink, a receptacle.] 

“Thetyrane (^lluBjjmmpoi every vice, is vincust.” 
Bellond. Cron., Fol. b. Tirannus Gillus, tot ma- 
lorum aentina. Boeth. 

Sentina signifies both a '^sinke jakes,” and **the 
pompe of a ship Cooper. Here pump seems to ^ 
used in the former sense ; or perhaps as corresponding , 
with Fr. sentine, *'the sinke of the pumpe of a ship 
Sherwood. 

' [PUMPHAL, 8. 1. A square enclosure 

made of earth, stone, or wood, for cattle, or 
sheep, Banffs. 

2. A square pew in church, ibid.] 

[To PuMPHAL, V. a. To shut up cattle in a 
pumplml^ Banffs.] 

[PUMPIT, adj. Hollow; applied to trees 
that are rotten in the centre, ibid.] 

I To PUNCE, V. a. To push or strike with 
the head, as cattle do when vicious, Roxb, 

**Punae, to push or strike, as with a stick Gall. 
En6ycl. 

Perhaps only a provinciality for E. pounce. 

To PUNCH, V. a. To jog with the elbow, to 
push slightly, S. dunch^ synon. 

**lpu7icJie, Jc boulle ie pousse. — Whye thou 
mo with thy fyste on this facyon?” ralsgr. B. iii. F. 
326, a. 

Perhaps Lane, punch'd, pmst, kicked, is the same 
word. 

It is originally the same with 0. E. hunch, id. ” / 
hounche, or pusshe one, [Fr.] Je pousse. Thou bunchest 
me so that I can nat sit in rest by the.” Palsgr. B. 
lii., F. 171, a. 

“ /’wnc/tyn or bunchyn. Trudo. Tundo. Impello.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

Punch, s. A jog, a slight pash, S. 

Punching, a. The act of pushing ; applied 
to the feet. ^ 

“ He wes oonuipt, & putt in ameroiment of court for 
the strublens of Dauid Saidlar, that it to tay, punching 
of him with his feytt in the wame.** Abera. Rpg.i A. 
1638, V. 16. . ‘ „ 

O. B. ** Punchinge or hunehinge. Stitnulacio. 
Prompt. Parv. i. -i. 

Johns, does not acknowledge this u., althoijgh it 
is mentioned by Bailey; who derives from Fr. 
poinconner. Seren. refers to Sw. hung-a, brnh-Ui cum 
Bonitu ferire. 

[PuNCHiT,par«.acf;. Hammered, of hamoiered 
work. 

“Item, a cop with a couir ours^Ui aad;]|ll«^ 
'Aceta. L. H. Treasurer, i. 86, 1)ioksw.r 

PUNCH, 8 . An iron lever. V. PlNOH. 

PUNCH, adj. Thick and sharJTr a8, ;'a 
j:nincA creature,” S. B«b.> Clydes. 
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This term ia used aa a a. in £. for a horse of this 
description. It ia aintpilar that Norw. pona, has the 
•ame signification: '*a little thick man or beast;’* 
Hallager. 

[Punch, a. A person or an animal that is 
thick-set, stout, and of small stature, S. 
Punclm^ Punchickj and punchickiey are also 
used as diminutives.] 


PUNCKIN, PUNKIN, 8. The footsteps of 
horses or cattle, in soft ground, are so 
termed, S. A. Beapers sometimes say, 
that they have been so warm, shearing, 
that they were glad to take water to drink 
out of a horse^punckin, 

Fr. to point, to mark, q. the print of a 

foot. 

PUNOT, 8. 1. A point, an article in a 

deed; Lat. jpunof-um. 

**He fulfillit not the pvncfia and clausia contenit 
in the said infeftment, bot did the contrare of the 
aamin.” A. 1540, Balfour’s Praot., p. 172. 

2. Apparently used for lutton. 

**ltem, ane saferon with punctU of gold, with txi 
perle of crammasy velvot estimat to xxv li.” Invent- 
ories, A. 1516, p. 24. 

L. P. punct-um, globulus. Gall. boiUon ; l)u Cange. 


PUNOT, 8, A Scottish jotwf, or two quarts. 
‘•To sail ony ail darrer nor tua d. the 
pt:nct Aberd. Beg. Cent. 1 6. 

[PUND, s. pi. Pounds (of money) ; as, a 
thou8and pund^ Barbour, xviii. 285, 521.] 
PUND, 8. A small fold for sheep, Shetl. 

** In the Mainland — the proprietors of sheep, about 
the end of March and bednuing of April, gather their 
sheep in [to] folds, or what are termed here punda. ” 
A^. Surv. Shetl. App., p. 43. 

^is, 1 suspect, 18 only a secondary sense of the 
term, as orimnally applied to the place where dis- 
trained cattfe, dso., were confined; £. pound. V. 
PorNDFALT, and Poind, Poynd, v. 


PUNDAB, 8. The person who has the charge 
of hedges, woods, &c., and who pounda cattle 
that trespass, Eoxb. V. PuNdleu. 

. T!h.v pimdar’s axe, with ruthless rap, 

Fw’d down their fitvourite tree. 

Here may we dread no false begunk, 

As here our home we fix ; 

For sure this tree’s enormous trunk 
Defies the pwndav^a axe. 

A, ScotVa Poms, p. 73, 74. 

V.‘ Poind. 

PtlNDELAYN, Fundelak, «. [Warrior, 
hero.] 

And to the Lord off Lome skid he’; 
u Sekyrly now may ye se 
^ Betane the starkes^andeton, 

„ That ewyr your lyflTtyme ye saw tane. 

Fot yone knycht, throw his douchti deid, ^ 

Afla throw bys owtragsous manheid, 
HasfeUytintiU htiUtyd 
' Thre men of mekill [mycht and] prid. 

^ ^ Bdr*Sr,iii.r69,MS. 

, Ppdlanet Ed. 16SB0; P<mdlydne,Ed. 1670; Punddayn^ 

mPink. 

VOL. m 


[The etymology of this term is at least doubtful, but 
J amiosoii’s rendering of it is certainly not correct. The 
one proposed by Prof. Skeat is much more probable, 
and it may be accepted as the best that can be given. 
He says, “ I can hardly suppose with Jamieson that 
this is the same word with panteloon. If a nicire guess 
may be made, it seems to me just possible that the word 
may have been an epithet of a liero, like Fierabras ; 
pnmldan would, in 0. Fr., be puhi’dc-/nrie, i.e., fist of 
wood ; cf. Goetz with the iron hand,” GI. Barbour.] 

PUND IE, 8, A small white iron mug, used 
for heating liquids on tho fire, Perths. 

Probably so named as originally containing a 
pound weight of water. I find this conjecture con- 
firmed by what Somner says concerning A.-S. pynt, 
pinta, “ A pint or measure so called of a pound ;* for 
that a pint contained tw'elve ounces, even as a pound 
weighed twelve.” 

PUNDLAR, PuNDLER, 8, An instrument 
for weighing, resembling a steelyard, Orkn. 

“The instruments they Ihave for the purpose of 
weighing, are a kind of staterae or steelyards ; they 
arc two m number, and one of them is called a puu<L 
lavt and the other a bismar. ” P. Kirkwall, Statist. 
Acc. vii. 563. 

Tho jmndlar is jUsed for weighing malt, bear, &c. 
“ Tho bismar is n smaller weight, — used for weighing 
butter, and other things of less bulk.” P. Cross, ibid, 
p. 477. 

TYiO pundlar is a beam aliout seven feet long, and 
between three and four inches in diameter, somew'hat 
of A cylindrical form, or rather approaching to that of 
a square, with the corners taken off ; and is so exactly 
similar to tho atatera Pomanat or steelyard, as to 
supersede tho necessity of any further description.” 
Barry’s Orkney, p. 212. 

It has been observed, vo. Bxamar^ that Isl. biamari 
is.expb trutina minor. G. Andr. renders pundare, 
statcra major, p, 192. Tho same difference is still 
observed in tho Biamar and Pundlar of Orkney. V. 
Lesh fund. 

Su.-G, pyndarey pundarCf statera, mensura ponderis 
publica ; from pund^ libra, a pound, V. Ihre. 

FUNDLEK, $. 1. A distrainer. 

1 hard ane puniller blaw ane elrich home ; 

— "XM'a pnndler was fast faynand for to ftud 
Thir quiiailis thre upoun his glers topwirf. 

Licktoun'a Dreme^ Bann. MS. 

V. Gl. Comply p. 368. 

Even of late, a person employed to watch the fields, 
in order to prevent the grain from being stolen or 
injured, was called upuwuer^ Ang. V. Pundar. 

Finder is used in a^similar sense in some parts of E. 
It frequently occurs in 0. E, 

Tliere is neither knight nor squire, said the jnndfr, 

Nor baron that is so bold, — 

Dare make a trespass to the town of Wakefield, 

But his pledge goes to the 

Ritswva Robin Hoodf u. 17. 

Tories Turk, your captain’s dead and gone, 

The trusty FunUr of the Newland pease. 

Penmeuik'a FoernSf 1715, p. 62. 

V. POINDEB, 

2. A stalk of peas bearing two pods, Ang. 

[To FUNEIS, Ftrxisn, v. a. [1. To punisli, 
Lyndsay, The Dreme, 1. 866.] 

2. To reduce, cut short ; to reduce much in 
cutting or tossing ; a term used by work- 
men, Aberd. 

Z3 
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[PuNEissiouN, PuNYTioUN, 8. Punishment, 
Lynds^, The Papyngo, 1. 282 ; punytioun^ 
Ibid., The Dreme, 1. 184. 

Fr. punir, to punish, punitUmf punishment ; O. Fr. 

‘ 2)uim8ion,'\ 

To PUNGE, V, a. To sting. V. Punye, v. 

PuNGiTiVE, adj. Pungent ; O. Fr. id. 

**Mony uthir reuthful and pietuoua wourdis war 
rehersit, especially sic wourdis that ar maist pungitive 
be effemi nate and Vomanly doloure. ** Bellend. T. Liv. , 
p. 274. 

PUNGER, 8. A species of crab. [Synon. 
Parian.'] 

Pagurus, the Pimger. Sibb. Scot., p. 26. In the 
Hist. Fife, N. the Black-clawed crab is called Cancer 
Pagurus ; p. 132. 

PUNK-HOLE, s. A hole or pit in a moss, 
a peat-pot, S. A. 

To PUNSE, V. a. 1. To emboss. V. Pounse. 

This is perhaps originally the same with the E. v. 
to Pinch, appliea to female dress ; as, “a pinched coif.” 

4 

[2. To pierce with a brad-awl ; also, to punch, 
Clydes.] 

[PuNSOUNE, 8. A dagger, Barbour, i. 545. 

On this word Prof. Skeat has the following note : — 

“ Halliwell gives * Punchion, a bodkin,’ as a Northern 
word, Cotgrave has * Poinaon, a bodkin ; ’ in modern * 
French poinaon means an awl ; and Richardson mves 
quotations for jnmehion in the sense of a weapon. This 
shows that poinaon was regarded os synonymous with 
bodkin ; and bodkin was ^so a word which could be 
used in the sense of dagger. Chaucer, in his account 
of Csesar’s death in the Monkes Tale, uses the very 
word, saying the conspirators ^strikede him with boyde- 
kina/^^ il^rbour, p. 548-9.] 

PuNSS, 8, [Prob., a contr. form of punsoune^ 

q. V,] 

**Ane knapiscaw, and tua hand snerd, ano punas, 
ane sellet, ane denss aix [Danish axe], ane pair of 
pantars, ane coip burd.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1545, V. 19. 

[Evidently fn>in the context, jnmaa represents some 
kind of weapon for cutting or piercing ; probably, it is 
a contracted form of punaoune given above. Fr. jmn- 
^'072, a punch ; 0. Fr. poinaon, ‘*a bodkin, also a pun- 
cheon, also a stamp, mark, pript, or scale; also, a wine 
vessel!; ” Cotgr.] 

PUNSIS, PuNOis, s. pi. Pulses. 

My veines with brangling lyk to brek, 
punaU lap with pith. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 20. 

Thy puncia renouncis 

All kynd of quiet rest. 

Ibid., 8t. 70. 

This seems corr. from pulse, as Fr. puneais from 
pleuriaie. V. Cotgr. 

PUNYE, PuNZB, 8. A small body or com- 

[ )any of men; [pi. punzeis^ skirmishes; 
iter., puiiy Diatters, Gl. Skeat’s Ed.] 

For in punye is oft hanpyne 
Quhile for to wyu, anauuhill to tyne, 

And that in to the gret bataill. 

That apou na manor may faill. 

Barbmt, xU. 878, MS. 


[The Cambridge MS. has pma68, and Herd’s Bd. 
jeopardiea, implymg engagements of small companies 
of men.] 

Fr. poign4e de gens, a handful of people, from 
a handful; poiTig, the fist, Lat. pugn-tts. 

Pinyione seems to be used in the same sense, Acts 
Mar. 1551, c. 14. 

— **Men assurit or vnassurit, raid in partioular 
pinyiounis, and small oompanyis of Inglismen, the 
Scottismen, being the greitest number, and inuadit the 
Scottiamen,” &c. 


To Punye, (printed Punze)y v. a. [To make 
small, to cut, to clip. V. PuNEiB, 8. 2.] 

“In the West — of Scotlando there is great repairing 
of a fowlo called Erne, of a marvellous natur^ and the 
people are very curious A solist to catche him, whom 
thereafter th&y punye of his wings, that he shal not 
be able to fiie again.” Descr. of the Kingdome of 
Scotlande. 

This would seem to require the sense of to pluck, or 
to i^il But I have not met with any oogmate term. 

[Perhaps from Fr. pignon-hout d'aiU, the extreme 
joint of a wing, which might have been either dislo- 
cated or amputated in order to prevent flight.] 


PuNYOUN, $. Side, party. 

Than to the wod, for thaim that left the feild, 

A rang set, thus thai may get na beild. 

Yeild nayn away was contrar our punyoun. 

Wallace, iz. mo, m. 

In* Edit. 1648 opinion ; and indeed it is merely a 
corr. of this word. V. Opiniok. 


To PUNYE, PuNGE, V. a. 1. To pierce. 

The Sotheron men maid gret defens that tid, 

With artailye, that felloune was to bid 
Pvmyeid with speris men off ormys scheyn. 

Wcduice, vii. 9^, MS. 


2. Pwtige.y which is evidently the same, to sting. 

Wyth prik youkand eeris as the awsk gleg ; 

Mare wily than a fox, pungis as the cleg. 

Fordun Bcotimr., it 376. 

V. Lait, V. 


To prick, to sting; applied to the mind. 

The prent off luff him punyeU at the last 
So asprely, throuch bewte off that brycht, ^ 

With gret wness in presence bid he myohi 

Wdaacs,v.m,V^ 

The print of love him prunykd at the last. 

m. 104S ipmdfdiEA. 175& 
Fr. poind re, Lat. pung-ere. 


PUPILL, «. People, subjects ; Fr. pe^U. 

“Gif his himes— can nocht. in na win b. penuadit 
to remane within his realme to the execudoun or 
justice the quiete of his pupiU, the lordis thinkis timt 
his hienes may nocht in na wiss disjj^ne him f<tf 1^ 
worschip to pass in this sesone,” &c« rarl. Je* HI., A. 
1473. Acts Ed. 1814, p. 103. 

[PUR, adj. Poor, the poor, Barbour, L J876. 
V. Pure.] 

PURAILL, PURALB, PURALL, 8 . l«.Th^ fowet 
classes. 

Dispyss nevir wyisa vertew^in^^gragr 

The same with Pouerall, PureU. ’ Roquefort renders 
0, Fr. pouraille, le petit peuple, Ub panvres gens. 
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2. Those who are paupers. It appears, in 
the north of S. at least, to have commonly 
borne this sense about three centuries ago. 

**To eschait & daill th« same to the purale** 
Aberd. Beg., A. 1648, V. 20. 

*• The pureU that hes nocht of their aviu to suatene 
thame to be austenit be the townne.” Ibid., A. 1543. 
V. 18. 


[To PTJROHAS, PuRCHES, Purohess, Pur- 
chase, V. a. To acquire, procure, get, 
obtain, Barbour, i. 433, ii. 581, vii. 496, x. 
821, 355. O. Fr. purchacier^ to procure, 
obtain.] 


PuROHAS, PuRCHES, PURCHASE, s. [1. En- 
deavour, attempt, contrivance, Barbour, v. 
534, X. 513, xix. 12.] 

2. An amour, an intrigue; corresponding 
with 0. Fr. porchaisj porchazy intrigue. 

And first has slane the big Antiphates, — 

Son to the bustuous nobyl SarpedouOf 
In get ano Thebane weiische apoun. 

Doug. Virgilt 303 , 4 . 

i.e., begotten in bastardy. 

**Thu8weaay Scot tie live3 upon Aia purchase, a» 
toell 08 others on their set rent^ Prov. applied commonly 
to the same purpose,'* Rudd. 

3. Room for operation, space for exertion, S. 
It is properly used in a physical sense ; as, 

1 had na purchase for a strohcy i.e., I had • 
not room sufficient for wielding my arm. 
That pendulum has na purchase ; it has not 
space for full motion. 

4. To have a purchase in pulling or lifting a 
thing, to have a local or accidental advan- 
tage, S. 

— ** The effect of their prosperity has been, to draw 
afar greater proportion of the people within the sphere 

* of amDition — to diffuse those habits of expense which 
corruption her chief bold and purchase^ among 
multitudes who are spectators only of the splendour in 
which they cannot participate, and *are infected with 
the cravings and aspirations of the objects of their envy 
area before they come to be placed in their circum> 
s^ces.” Edin. Rev. Feb. 1811, p. 280. 

.One might suppose, that the word, in this signi- 
fidation, retainea a considerable analog to its primary 
meaning ; q. room for the cAase, for pursuing or 
aocompTishing the object in view. 


5. To live on one’s purchase^ to support one’s 
3elf by expedients or shifts. It had originally 
flij^iified living by depredation. 


Tbere dwells a Tod on yonder craig, 

And he's a Tod of might ; 

He lives as well on his purchase 
As ony laird or knight 

. : Herd's Coll, \Lm. 

" V TlbSl Prov., in its literal sense at least, has been 
Fr. Ses pourchas lui valent mieux 
493 ip We still say, He lives on his purchase, 

WHo has no visible or fixed means of sustenance, 
idea is evidently borrowed from one living in 
ins woods by the ehace, 'Ev^pourchasse.: hence applied 
tMl ia aoquiied by industry or eager 

poximt. " 


[PURCOMMONTIS,3.jt>/. V. imdcrPuuE ] 
PURE, PuiR, Pur, adj. Poor, S. 

Tlie tothir is of all prowes sa jmre, 

That euer he standis in fore and felloun dred. 

Doug, Virgil, 364, 55. 

To Pure, Puir, u. a. To impoverish. 

Your tennants, and your leill husbands, m puird : 

And, quban that tliay a.r pia’rd, than ar ye pure. 

The quhilk to yow is baitri charge and cure. 

Priests of Peolis, S, P. R., i., j). 14. 
Tliis land is purd off fud that suld us beild. 

WaUace, xi. 43, MS. 

[PuRAiLL, 8. Rabble. V. Pouerall.] 
[PuRELiE, PuiRLiE, adv. 1. Poovly, S. 

2. Humbly, without show or display.] 

Richt thair King Hart ho hes in handis taue, 

And puirlie wes he present to the Quene. * 

King Hart, i. 30. 

[3. Sickly, unwell, in mental or bodily suf- 
fering ; as, ‘‘ The auld man’s very puhdji 
the clay,” or, “ He put owro the niclit very 
puirlt/y* Clydfs.] 

PuRELLis, 8, pL The lowest class, Lyndsay, 
•Exper. & Courteoiir, 1. 3818. V. 

Pouerall. 


[PuRiE, 3 . A small meagre person, Orkn.] 

Puir-Body. a beggar, whether male or 
fcinjilc, S. 

I took ye for sonic gentleman, at least the Lainl of Brodic ; 
0 dool for the doing o’t ! arc ye the jmur bodie t 

Herd's Coll ii. 28. 


llie lady frae haiuo wad never mair budge. 

From the time that the sun gaed over tlic hill ; 

An’ now siio had a’ the i>w)r IhhUcs to lodge, 

As nano ilurst gae on for the ghost o’ the mill. 

Hogg's Mountain hard, p. lU. 


PUIR-COMMONTIS, PURCOMMONTIS, ». pi. 
Poor commons, or common people. V. 
Skapttnb. 


Puir-Man, P»re-Man, a. 1. A mendicant, 

S. 

Have pitee now', 0 brycht blissful goddesso. 

Off vour pure and row ou his tlistrcbse ! 

King's Quair, iii. 28. 

This, 08 Mr. Tytler observes, is the common S. 
phrase for beggar. But here it signifies wretched 
vassal. It bore the sense of beggar, at least as early 
as the reign of James V., to whom th^ JoUie Beggar is 

They’ll'rivq a my meal pocks, and do me mickle wrang. 
—0 dool for the doing o’t ! Are ye the poor man f 

^ Pink. Sel S, BaU., ii. 34. 

0. Fr. povre, poure, id. , . ^ „ 

The phrase, indeed, must have been used in 0. K. 
For Palsgr. renders poore man by Fr. pouer homme, 
helistrie, i.e., beggar; B. iii. F. 65, b. 

2. A ludicrous name given to a heap of 
corn-sheaves, consisting of four set upright 
on the ground, and one put above them. 
This is practised in wet seasons, Dumfr., 
Clydes. 
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The name might originate from the supposed 
resemblance of the fi^re, when seen at a distaiice, to 
a beggar covered with his cloak. 

PURE-MAN-OF-MUTTON. V. PoOR. • 

PuiR MOUTH. To Mak a puir mouth, to pre- 
tend poverty, when one is known to be in 
affluence, or at least in easy circumstances, 

S. 

“It’s no right o* you to be aye making a puir 
mouth.'* Blackw. Mag. Sept. 1822; p. 307. 

In the same sense it is said, Ye're no sae puir's ye 
peip ; referring to the querulous tone with which com- 
plaints of this Kind are generally made. 

Pure pride. Ostentatious grandeur, with- 
out sufficient means for supporting it, S. 

PUREiD, joari. adj. Furred. 

Mon in the mantel, that sittis at thi mete, 

In pal pured to pay, prodly pight. 

Sit Oawan and Sir Gal.^ ii. 2. 
Puryd^ id. Rits, Gl. E. M. Rom. V. Purry. 

[TO PURFELL, r. a. To trim with an 
edging, or border, Accts. L. II. Treasurer, 
i. 31, Dickson. Fr. pourfiUr^ O. Fr. por- 
jiler. y. under To Purl.] 

[PuRFELL, 8. An edging or border of dress, 
Ibid., i. 36, Dickson.] 

PIJRFITTIE, adj. Corpulent, short-necked, 
liaving an asthmatical make, Teviotd. 
Perhaps corr. from Purjled, 

PURFLED, PuRFiLLiT, part. adj. Short- 
winded, especially in consequence of being 
too lusty, S. 

According to Sibb. q. puraillit, from pursy^ q. v. 
Rut as E. jmrjle is used S. for drawing cloth together 
80 as to form cavities in it ; this may be merely an 
oblique sense, as denoting that one is as it were drawn 
together, so as to prevent freedom in breathing. 


To PURGE, V. a. 1. Strictfy to interrogate 
a witness if he be free from any improper 
influence, before he is examined in a court 
of justice as to the cause on which he is 
summoned ; with the prep, of added ; a 
forensic term, S. 

After this, if nothing appears against the witness, he 
is said to be purged of malice and partial counsel.*’ 

2. To clear the house, in which a court meets, 
of those who are not members. ^‘The 
house is thus said to be purged^^ S. 

PURIE, 8. A small meagre person, Orkn. 


PURLE, 8. A pearl ; [Low Lat. perula for 
pirulay a little pear, from piruniy a pear, 
Diez.] 

—A belt embost with gold and purle. 

Watson's Coll., I 2d. 

V. Goupheud. 


PURL, Purle, s . 1. A portion of the dung 
of animals, particularly of horses or sheep, 
as it has been dropped oH the ground, 
somewhat hard and of a roundish form, S. 

The following example for the use of the term has 
been supplied by a literary friend. 

“The auld woman was gathering horse-jn«r2s. She 
dries them on her window-sole, and uses them for 
or even to mend her little fire.” Loth. 

“The dung of the animal is excreted in small 
quantities, and in the form of smaU hard purls." 
Prize Ess. High. Soo. S., ii. 218. V. Fsathsr-clinq. 

2. Dried cow-dung, used for fuel, Ettr. For., 
Fife. Hence, 


To Gather purls, to collect cow-dung for 
fuel, ibid. 

[Ital. perola, a little button, ball, or tassel, from Lat. 
pilula, a little ball, globule, pill ; the first I being 
changed to r. V. under Pearl in Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

PURL, 8. The seam-stitch in a knitted 
stocking, Ettr. For. V. Pearl. 

To Purl, v. a. To form that stitch in knit- 
ting, or weaving stockings, which produces 
the hollow or fur. This is called the Purled 
or Purlin steeky and the stockings themselves 
Purled Stockingsy Ettr. For. 

As 0, E. writers use the v. to PuW as signifying “ to 
decorate with fringe or embroidery, ”*it has been con- 
jectured, with great probability, that there is an 
affinity between this v. and that applied to the fabric 
of stockings ; ribbed stockings having been formerly 
considered as a piece of finery. 

Feltham uses the s. in the general sense of ornament. 

“ Without the vaine purM of rhetorique some men 
speak more excellently even from Nature’s oune iu- 
diciousnesse then ano the scholler from his quiddit of 
art.” Resolves, p. 139. 

It is to be observed, however, that Purl is merely a 
provincialism. Pearl being the common pronunciation 
of the S. term. Fit is a oontraotion of purjk, to em- 
broider on an edge. 0. Fr. p&rJUer, later pourfiler, 
from O. Fr. por, from Lat. pro, rendered if from 
Lat. per, through, throughout, and JUer, to twist 
thread.] 


[To PURL, V. n. To fumble, to grope ; as, 
to purl for potatoes,” to select fiie largest 
of the young potatoes by feeling them with 
the fingers without pulling up the shaw or 
foliage, Shetl. 


[Purlin, part. pr. Selecting potatoes as 
above, ibid. • 

[Su.-G. porla, to purl, to bubble, Swed. id.] 

PURLICUE, Parlioub, a. 1. A dwh or 
flourish at the end of a word in writing a 
school-term, Aberd. > % 


^Xhis seems the primary sense; perhaps 
parkr, to speak, ot parole, a word, Sind 

q. the termination of a wor" ' 

q. for the tail, by way of 

this kind may have b^ in-w . 

writing-master, or by one who had beeh tau^^ ja 
France. 
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2. In pi- whims, peculiarities of conduct, 
trifling oddities, Ang. 

3. The peroration, or conclusion of a discourse ; 
also used to denote the discourse itself, 
Strathmore, Roxb. 

4. The recapitulation (given by the pastor on 
the Saturday preceding the dispensation of 
the sacrament of the Supper) of the heads 
of the discourses preached by the assist- 
ants, S. O. ; pr6n. Pirlicae. Also, the ex- 
hortations, which were wont to be given by 
him, on Monday, at what was called “ the 
close of the work,” were thus denominated 
in other parts of S. 

I have been informed, that the term haa been some- 
times extended to all the services on Monday. 

To PURLIOUE, PiRLICUE, PaRLIOUE, V. n. 
To give such exhortations after sermon at 
a Sacrament, S. O. 

PURLIE-PIG, 8. V. Pirlie-Pig. 

[PURLUSION, 8. Anything noxious or 
disgusting, Banffs.] 

[To PuRLUSlON, u. a. To render noxious, 
ibid.] 

PURN, a. A quill of yarn, Galloway. 

A— prentice wabster lad, who breaks his spool 
And wastes the waft upo’ a nilHrld purn. 

Davidson's iSeasons^ p. 10. 

V. PlEN. 

PURPERE, PURPIR, PuRPOUR, PlJRPURE, 
PtJRPiE, adj. Purple, of a purple colour, S. 
Fr. pourpre^ A.-S. purpur, 

** Item, a covering of variand purpir tarter browdiu 
with thyissilUs ^ a unicome/’ inventories, p. 11. 

PUBPIE Fever. Tlie name vulgarly given to a 
putrid fever, S. 

“He died of a purpie fiaver^ within 12 or 24 days,’' 
&0- Iiamont’s Diary, p. 173. V. Watkr-Purpie. 

PURPOSE, adj. 1. Neat, neatly dressed, 
well-adjusted, Aberd. ; Ettr. For. 

2. Exact, methodical, Aberd. 

[Purpos, Purpose, Purposs, s. 1. Intent, 
result of a design, Barbour, iii. 263. Y. 
^ 542 . 

2. Neatness, taste, tidiness ; as, “ She kcepit 
the house weel red up, for she was a lass o’ 
* pv/tpoBe^^ Clydes.] 

Pui^OBE-LlKE, adj. Haviag the appearance 
fit for answering any particular 
applied both to pe!%ons and things, S. 

^ aeon returned, aesnrina the stranger,— 

: gndewife diould mi^^e a bed up for him at the 

iamtwrpo8t^Uk€ and comfortable than the like 
o’ ^em could gie him.** Tales Landl., iv. 169. 


** A purpose-like pe7'8on,—& person seemingly well 
qualified for any particular business or employment ; ” 
Sir J. Sinclair’s Observ., p. 16. 

[PURPOSENESS, a. 1. Neatness, taste, applied 
to dress, Clydes., Banffs. 

2. Tidiness, exactness, method; applietl to 
work, ibid.] 

To PURPRESS, V. a. To violate the pro- 
perty of a superior. 

“Sic ane man, 1)eand my tenent and vassal, pur pres- 
sis and usurpis aganis mo, that is his over-lord, of sic 
landis, in sa far as he has oausit care, toill and saw my 
landis of N., or has biggit upon thame in sic ane place ; 
quhairfoir ho has foiilaultit to me for ever all the 
landis quhilk he haldis of me.” Balfour’s Pract., p. 
444. V. the a. 

PnuPRESTUE, 8. A violation of tile pro- 
perty of a superior. 

PurpreMre is, quhen ane man occupies vnjustlie 
anie thing against the King, as in the King’s domain 
(and propertie), or in stoppin the King’s publick w'ayis 
or passages, os in waters turned fra the richt course ; — 
be bigging upon ^he Kings streit or calsay.” Reg. 
M^. B. ii. c. 74, s. 1, 2. 

This might also bo committed <^inst an overlord. 
Ibid, s. 8. V. Erskine’s Instit. B. ii. Tit. 6. s. 52. 
In the E. law pourpresfure.^ from Fr. pour prendre ; 
L. B. porprendere, invadero, aliqiiid sua auctoritate 
caporo; Du Cange. 


PURPRISIONE, PuRPRLSINO, PurPRUSITIOUN, 
s. The invasion of the rights of a superior; 
a forensic term, synon. with Purpresture, 

“ In the accioune— persewit be Andro Dury of that 
ilk, again Schir Johne Sandy land is of Caldore knicht, 
for — forfating of him, in the samyii court — of his 
tennandrv of Wester Corswod lox imrprmone done be 
the said Andro aponc the said Schir Johne his our lord, 
as was allogit, — that is to say for the nurpriam^ apoiie 
the said Schir Johne — in the raising A vptakin of the 
mails of the said landis of Wester Corswod, being 
vnorderly enterit clamand & vouchand blanchferme, 
quhare ho suld hafe haldin ward A releif, as was fundin 
be a grot assiso.” Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1480, p. 74. 

“ And for purprusUioun makand on the said towne, 
quhilk wes his ourlord.” Aberd. Reg., V. 16. 

Fr. perprisotif “a seizing, or taking into his owne 
hands (without leave of lord, or other) ground that 
lyes wast, or is used in common Cotgr. 


Court of Purprisione. A court that seizes 
or divides common property without legal 
warrant. 


“The actioune — aganis Elizabeth Nosbit Ac. anent 
the balding of a court of purvrisione vppqne the landis 
of liaufburno wrangwisly haldin — is continewit be the 
lordis,” Act. Audit., A. 1479, p. 91. 

Erskine views it as the same with pufpresture, “a 
feudal delinquency, — incurred by the vassal’s incroach- 
ment on the streets, high-ways, or commonties be- 
longing to the King or other superior adding, “ The 
word IS derived from the French perprison, which 
signifies the taking possession of waste, or common 
grounds without the order of law.” He refers to Cot- 
grave, and Du Cange, vo. Porprendere. Instit. B. ii., 

tit. 6, § 52, ^ . 1 

Du Cange defines porprendere, invadere, aliqiiid sua 
auctoritate capere ; and porprensiot invasio, usurpatio. 
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[PURE, A small codlin, Shetl.] 
PURRAY, PuRRY, 8, SoRie kind of fur. 

“ Na man sail weir claithis of silk na furringis of 
Mertrickis, Fonyeis, Purray, na greit na rychear fur- 
ring, bot allanerly knychtis and lordis of twa hundreth 
merkis at tho leist of ycirly rent, and thair eldest sonis 
and thair airis, but ^ciall leif of the King, askit and 
obteinit.” Acts Ja. I., 1429, c. 133. Ed. 1666. 
Parry ^ Murray, c. 118. 

This seems to bo merely Er. fourrir.^ varied in the 
initial letter; /andj? being frequently interchanged. 

PURRY, A kind of porridge, Aberd. 

Come in your wa’s Pate, and sit down, 

And teil us your news in a hurry — 

And, Meggie, gang you in the while, 

And put on the pat wi’ the purry. 

Jamieson' a Popul. Ball.t i. 312. 

V. Taetan-pubry. 

PURRING-IRNE, 8. A poker, an iron for 
stirring the fire, Ang. This word is now 
nearly obsolete ; synon. pout 

Purr is used in tho same sense, Norfolk ; Gl. Grose. 

Teut. poyer'eUt fodicare ; porr-en^ urgere ; Mod. Sax. 
purr-eu, irritare. 

[PURSE-MOO, 8, 1. Purse-mouth ; to ojyen 
the purse-mooy to give away money ; to steek 
the purse~moo^ to refuse payment, to keep 
what one has got, Clydes, 

2. A foim of cloud shajied like a boat, Horn , 
and skull-gab^ are also used as names for the 
same. V. Noah’s Auk,] 

PURSE-PENNY, s, 1. A piece of money, 
of whatever metal or value, kept in a purse, 
without being exchanged or given away, S. 

It is thus preserved as a curiosity, or from affection 
for the donor ; sometimes from a superstitious idea of 
its bringing good luck to the possessor. 

2. Applied to any thing that one cannot get 
disposed of, S. B. 

3. Used metaph. for something retained in 
the heart or memory, as 5f the greatest 
worth. 

“ If I had the faith of these three on my spirit, I 
could go thorow all the world comfortably. 1. The 
faith of this, that the cause of the afflicted God will 
maintain, &c.* If I had these three purse-pennies^ I 
wad think nothing to go thorow all the world with 
them.” M. Bruce^s Lect., p. 38. 

PURSEVAND, PuBSEVANT, Puksewant, 
PuKEYFANT, PuBSEPHAND. «, A pur- 
suivant. 

“William Dauidson puraephand/' Aberd. Reg., 

A. 1560. 

PURSILL, PuROiLL, «. A species of 
edible fucus, S. B.; Badderlock synon. 

PURSILL, 8, As much money as fills a 
purse ; a pursill of siluer, S. B. 

, A number of words have the same termination ; as 
a cappilf cogill, cartill, sackill, the fill of a cap, cog. 


cart, and sack. The same peculiarity is observable 
on the banks of Dee and Doni and the interjacent dis- 
trict,— C7ar(/w^ car till, potfull, poUk, 4o.” P, Peter- 
culter, Aberd. Statist. Acc., xvi. 385. 

The only difflculty as to this etymon is, that it is a 
deviation from the usual pron., as I final is scarcely 
ever sounded. 

PURS-PYK, s. A pickpocket. 

Be I ane lord, and not lord-lyk. 

Than every pelour and pairs-pyJa 
Sayls, Land war bettir warit on me. 

Dunbar, Bannatyne Poms, p. 62, st. 8. 

^ To PURSUE, r. a. and w. 1. To prosecute 
in a court of law, S. 

“ Some said, both they and the lord Gordon assisted 
some of their friends who were nurmed, and made 
moyan secretly before the council.” Spaloing, i. 7. 

2. To assail, to attack. 

“ But their captains used so great diligence, that— 
they find the said James Grant m the town and lands 
Of Auchachyll within a house they the house 

most furiously.” Ibid., i. 14. 

[3. To urge with earnestness, Banffs. 

4. To walk or run with energy ; followed by 
a prep, indicating the direction, ibid.] 

[PuRSUAL, 8. 1. The act of urging earnestly, 
or of working to obtain, ibid. 

2. An attempt, a trial, ibid.] ^ 

Pursuit, s. Attack. 

“The toun of Edinburgh — stiled cannons on ilk anc 
of their mounts for pursuit of the castle. ” Ibid., i. 215. 

PURSY, adj. Short-breathed and fat. 

Sibb. has given this as a 8. word, although indeed 
E. I mention it merely to refer to the proper etymon. 
Both Johns, and Sibb. derive it from Fr. pouasif, 
suspirioBus. But its origin undoubtedly is Teut. 
horstigh, asthmaticus ; either from borste, the breast, the 
seat of the lungs, or borst-en, rumpi, q. brohen-winded, 
a term used with respect to a horse, S. 

Palsgrave gives tne Fr. word in another form. 
“ Pureyfe, shorte wynded or stuffed about the stomackc 
[Fr.] pourcif, pourc\fiieJ' B. iii., F. 03, b. Hiis must 
at any rate he viewed as the immediate origin. 

PURTYE, PooETiTH, 8. Pov^^. The 
second form is still used, S. 

They passit by with handis plett, 

With purtye fra I wes ourtane ; 

Than auld klndnes wes quyt foryett ^ 

Bannatyne Poms, p. 186, st. o. 

“ PoortUh parts good company; ” Ramsay’s S. Prov., 
p. 68. Kelly writes poortha, p. 278. ' • 

Bvit poortith, Peggy, is the warst of a’, 

Gif o’er your heads ul chance should begg*^ dwiw. 

Bamsa^ Poms, il SI. 

0. Fr. poureU. # * 

[To PURVAY, V. a. 1. To provide, to pro- 
Tfide for, Barbour, iv. 64, v. 74. •«. 

2. To send, to ordain, ibid, xviii; 'SSI] 

[PUBVAIT, PuKWAIT, PuBWAtir, JJOfi. 
Provide^ equipped, ibid., iv. 168j ii. 26».j 
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[POBVIANS, «. pi. Provisions, ibid., iv. 397. 
0, Fts |xmrwo»r, I at. providere^ to provide.] 

PUSLIOBI, 4* Cow’s dung dropped in the 
fields, Dumfr., Gall. Hence the phrases ; 
** As light as a puslick As ary as a 


These are gathered by the poor, thoroughly dried 
and bleached through the winter, and used as fuel m 
spring. 

KiBan gives potst as an old Teut. word signifying 
bubile, an ox stall ; and poesi-detme^ as denoting a 
dairy maid. I know not if we may trace the last syl- 
lable U>ch to Teut. hoghe or Uclce^ lye, lixivium, urina. 


[PUSOUNE, 8, Poison, Barbour, xx. 536, 
MS. The common pron. of this word is 
pusim^ 

[PttSONYT, parUpa. Poisoned, ibid., xx. 609, 

MS.] 


[PUSOUNE, 5. A mis-reading of Panaoune^ 
q.v.] 

PUSSANT, a<^’. Powerful ; Fr. puissant. 

‘*Tho pepill wes richt effrayit,^8eand him— rich t 
pussmt be &voare of the Faderis.’* Bellcnd. T. Liv., 
p. 233. 

PusSaNOB, 8s Powerfulness ; Fr. puiaaance. 

** He knewe nocht the multitud and pimance of his 
ennemies, for thair armye apperit nocht attanis to lus 
sicht.” Belland. T. Liv., p. 212. 

PUSSIE, PoussiE, 8. A fondling name 
for a cat, S. ; pron. q. pooaaie. 

Hence the phrase, aa qukVa pooasie, as quiet as a cat, 
when watching for her prey. 

—“A* quiet peacable-livin’ buddies yonder frae the 
beathel up to the minister, as quiet's puasie, the hail 
tot o’ them.” Tennant’s Card. Beaton, p. 172. V. 
POOSSXE. 

PUT, 8. 1. A sort of buttress, erected for 
supporting a wall ; Ettr. For. 

2. A mass of stones placed in a river for 
altering the direction of the current, a jet- 
tee, ibid. 

To PUT^Putt, Vs a. and n. 1. “ To throw a 
heavy stone above-hand ; formerly a com- 
mon amusement among country people. 
Fr. 5ouf-sr.” Sibb. 


Wh^ thou ran, or wrestled, or putted the stane. 

And came off the victor, my heart was ay fain. 

^ Ramsay's Poms, iL 106. 

This manly, but severe, exercise is still used in many 
places. 

*^The dance and the song, with shinty and piUting 
« stone are their chief amusements. ” Islay, Argyles 
Statist. Aoo., xi. 287. V. PuTnNO-sf)NB. 

2. push with the head or horns, S. 

Torh^id. 


ig and wicht, 
der on hlcht, 

S%!^raip a^d s&tti^be sof^sand wyih his fut. 

, \ JDcntg, Virgil, 300, 14. 


“ He looks like a putting stott, i.o., frowns or threatens 
by his looks,” S. Prov. Rudd. 

He derives it from Fr. bout-er, to thrust or push 
forw^ard. B. butt is used in the same sense ; Teut. 
botUen, id. Kilian gives it as synon. with stoot^en, 
Germ, stoas-m, arietare. C. B. pwt-iaw, however, 
signifies, to butt. 

Put, Putt, s. 1. The act of throwing a stone 
above-hand, S. 

2. A thrust, a push, S. 

**Thoy dosyre bot that yo bemn the bargan at us ; 
and quhen it boginnis at us, God knawis the end thair* 
of, and quha saU byde the nixt put” Knox’s Hist., p. 
108. 

“If ever I get his cart whelming, I’ll give it a mitt 
S. Prov. “ If I get him at a disadvantage, I’ll take 
my revenge on him.” Kelly, p. 197. 

Teut. hot, hotie, impulsus, ictus. V. the v. 

3. Metapli. an attempt, or a piece of ljusiness. 

You must with all speed reoonuilo 
Two jangling sons oi the same mother, 

Elliot and llay, with one anotlior ; 

Pardon us, Sir, for all your wit, 

We fear that prove a kittle 

Pemiecuik's Poems, 175, p. 2. 

Putter, «. 1 . One who practices, or is skilled 
in, putting the stone, S. 

“ ‘Thou’s nacthing of a putter,' said Meg, ‘I see by 
the way tliou raises tho stanc ; an thou saw my billy 
Rwob put, he wad send it till here.’” Hogg’s Winter 
Tales, 1 . 265. 

2. An animal that butts with the head or 
horns, S. 

[Putting, 5 . 1. The act of throwing a stone 
above-hand, S. 

2. The act of thrusting or pushing with the 
head or horns, S. 

3. Toucliing a person to attract his attention, 
Shetl] 

Putting-stone, b. A heavy stone used in 
the amusement of putting, S. 

“ Most of the antient sports of the Highlanders, such 
as archery, burning, fowling and fishing, are now dis- 
useil ; thoso retained are, throwing the putting-stone, 
or stone of strength ( Clock mart), as they call it, which 
occasions, an emulation who can throw a weighty one 
the farthest.” Pennant’s Tour in S., 1769, p. 214. V. 
Put, V. 1. 

To Put a<, u. a. To push, to exert power 
against. 

“The fourth Artickle puttis me in remembrance 
how dangerous it is gif the authoritie wald put at me 
and my hous, according to tho Civill and Canonc Lawis, 
and our awin Municipall Lawis of this realme, and how 
it appearethe to the decay of our hous. ” Knox's Hist. , 
p. 105. 

“ So the seconde assault shall come, and in his greate 
rage, hee [tho king of Hnain] shal put at that same 
stanc, as he and his forbears hath done of before.” 
Bruce’s Elev. Senn., 1591, Sign. T. 8, b. 

PiUte was anciently used in £. in the same sense. 
It occurs in tho legendary account of tho removal of 
Stonehenge. 

Merlyn said, “ Now makes assay, 

“ To putte this stones doun if yo may. 
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& with force fond tham to here, 

Ther force is mykille the lesse wille dere.” 

The oste at ons to the hille went, 

And ilk man toke that he mot hoiit, 

Ropes to drawe, trees to 

Thei schoued, thei thrist, thei stode 6 strut, 

One ilka side bohvnd l^efom, 

& alle for nouht tner trauaile lorn. 

Whan alle the bad put & thrist, 

& ilk man doii that him list, 

& left i\\tr ]autiyng manyon, 

Yit stired thei not the lest ston. 

R, Brunmy App. to Pr^» cxciv. 
This has probably the same origin with the preced- 
ing 

To Put v, a. To give a gentle push, as 
when one intends to give a hint to another 
to be silent, S. 

“ Maister Robert Bruce, assistit with Mr. Andro 
Mclviiv—ceassit not to defend that heresie, albeit 
Dunkisone puttit on him to desist thairfra.** Hamil* 
ton’s Facile Traictise, p. 114. 

To heir, when he gangia throw the gait, 

How everie wyffe mi Yther puttis, 

Bidding the biachop pay for his gutti*. 

Leg, Bp. St. AndroiSf Poenis Sixteenth Cent.^ j). 324. 

Tis true your fump’ring weakened me ; 

I putted o' you for to set you free. 

Rose's Ilelenore^ First Edit., p. 38. 

In Edit. Second, changed to joundy'd. 

To MAK one's Put gude. To gain one’s object, 
to carry a point, S. ; a metaph. apparently 
borrowed from tilting with the small sword ; 
if not from throwing the putting-stone. 

“ A man is said to have made his putt gude, when he 
obtains what his ambition panted for Gall. Encycl., 
p. 389. 

“ Although the mantua-making lady assured her that 
satin was not to be worn j — the mistress, however, made 
her putt goodt and the satin dress was obligated to be 
sent to her.” The Steam-Boat, p. 195. 

Put and Row. With difficulty, S. Gl. Shirr. 

A hail hauf mile she had at least to gang, 

Thro’ bims and pikes and scrabs, and heather lang ; 
Yet, put and rou\ wi’ mony a weary twine, 

She wins at lost to where the pools did shine. 

Ross's Jlelenoi'Qf j). 26. 
Now maistly hame, wi’ put an' roih. 

His ain yard dyke he wan, 

Gat’s shoulder till't, syne claw’d his pow, 

But was ua fit to stau’. 

Cock's^ Simple Strains ^ p. 63. 
The phrase may contain an allusion to the exercise 
of paUinQt in which the rolling of the stone is as it 
were necessary to make up for the deficiency of the 
put. Or, perhaps to sailing without wind in shallow 
water, when it is necessary both to push forward the 
boat with the boom, and to use the oars. 

^ To put, V. a. To lay or place, &c., with 
the following varieties. 

To Put abooty to Put about^ v. a. To 

{ ^subject to inconvenience or difficulty; often 
used as to money; as, “I was soir put about 
to get that siller,” S. 

To Put v. a. 1. To lay any thing aside 
carefully, so as to prevent it going astray, S. 
' losing it, S. 


2. To delay, to defer, S. ; to put offj E, 

**The brethren of the other part went from the con- 
ference well satisfied : but the event declared they made 
no conscience of* what they had undertaken, and that 
whatsoever they had condescended to was only to put 
by that Assembly.” Guthry’s Mem., p. 80. 

[3. To put by wiy to be satisfied with for the 
present, to make ends meet; as, ^‘That’s 
I hao to gie ye, an’ ye man jist put by wt 
’t.” ^‘I could put by wH ither five pounds,” 
Clydes. 

Put by is used also as a s. in the West of S. in both 
of the senses just given ; as, ** That’s jist a pu;t by o' a 
dinner,” and **That siller will be aguid put by for the 
winter.”] 

To Put downy v. a. 1. To murder. 

Privat murther is quhenane is slane or drownit, or 
utherwayis put down privatlie, and is fund in ony 
place, quhairof the finder sail raise the hoy and cry.” 
Balfours Pract., p. 512. 

2. To put to death violently, especially as de- 
noting suspension, S. 

**The most enthusiastic, affectionate, and accom- 
plished lady of the age — was suffered to be put down as 
a common criminal.” Perils of Man, iii. 291. 

3. Often used to denote suicide ; in this form, 
— JHe put himsell downy' S. 

^ To Put hand in, ow, or to one’s self. To com- 

* mit suicide. V. Hand. . » 


[To Put iny V. a. 1. To contribute, deposit ; 
as, ‘‘ Ho put in a’ ho had to keep the busi- 
ness gacin’ ;” ‘‘I was at the bank, an’ put in 
thirty pounds,” Clydes. 


2. To endure, to pass ; as, “Ho put in a sair 
nicht,” i.e., he passed a night of suffering ; 
also, to fulfil, to suffer as a punishment, as, 
“ He’s put in twa years o’ his prenticeship.” 
“ I put in thirty days,” ibid.] 


* To Yut on, V. a. and n. 1. To dress one’s 
self, S. “To invest with, as clothes or 
covering;” Johns. ^ ^ 

0 slowly, slowly, raise she up, . * 

And slowly put she on, 

Minstr^ Scot. Border^ ii. 168. 

But it is frequently used in 8. in a passive form, as 
applicable either to a person who is well, or to one who 
is ill, dressed ; as, Weelpuit on, III put on. 

*“I dinna ken, Mr, Pleydell,’ said Dinmont, 
at his dreadnought coat, and then at the handsmne 
furniture of the room, * I had maybo better gang some 
gate else, and leave you till your cracka — no just 
that toeel put on.*** Guy Mannering, iii. 210. 

And IS that a real Lady, and a Lord’s i* 


Sho is so plaUlTWf on, and sae 


every word she said.” Saxon and Gael, i. 84. 


2. T*o push forward, to increase $peed; 
often, to go at full speed; applied elthor 
to riffing or walking, S. 


Put on. put on, my wiohty men, 
Sae fast as ye can drie.— 
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Tiuui sum they rode, and sum they ran, 

Fa fast outcur the bent 

Edim o' Gordon^ Pink, 8. Ball, 
The coachman pul faster on, and outrun the most 
of the rogues.’* Nurr, Murder of the Archbishop, 
Wodrow’s Hist., ii. App. p. 8. 

V. Pit, V, 

3. To be put on, v. a. To be dunned for debt 
without lenity or forbearance ; as, “ He’s 
sair put on for that siller,” South of S. 

ToPvt out, VM. l.Toexert,orputfortli; [also, 
to expend ; He put out ten pounds on’t.”] 

**lmay8ay, many have not honourable apprehen- 
sions, ana thoughts of the Spirit of God, whose pro- 
per work it is to put out the foresaid noble* operations.” 
Guthrie’s Trial, p. 167. 

'* Unless a man, in his own person, out faith in 
Jesus Christ, and with his own heart please and 
acquiesce in that device of saving sinners, he cannot 
be saved.” Ibid., p. 188. 

2. To discover, to make a person known who 
wishes to conceal himself, S. 

** The two Earles fleeing into Scotland, Northumber- 
land after put cut by some borderers to the Regent, 
and sent to be kept in Lochlevin. ” Spotswood’s Hist. , 
p. 232. 

[To Put owue, v. a. and n. 1. To endure, 
to live ; as, He’ll no put owre till the 
morn,” Clydes. 

2. To serve for, to satisfy ; as, That’ll put 
owre the day,” ibid. 

3. To swallow, to enable to swallow ; as, I 
canna put it owre ; ” Tak some milk to pvt 
owre your bite,” ibid.] 

To Put to, or till, v. a, 1. To interrogate, to 
pose with questions, S.; Gl. Shirr, and 
l^ss. 

Tell shortly, and ye’s get nae harm Irae me, 

Nor malr be putlcn till, whato’or ye be. 

Rosa's Jlelenore, p. 60. 

Put till, to examine Gl. Shirr. Hence, 

[2. To bemn, to set to work or to meat. 
Another form i, also used, thus : “ Now, jist 
put to your i-e., just help yourself, 

Clydes.] 

8., To he pyAf otputten till, to be straitened In 
whatever respect. I vm sair putten tilVt 
to tnak throto the winter •, “I was greatly 
kt A loss to sustain myself during winter,” 
! S. } or iu E. “ put to it.” 

be al^he^ put out of countenance; 
was sjur put tilFt on her bridal 
daji", pair hizzy;”. Teviotd; [also, to be 
agitated, or -excited; as, “I, was 
ttS^IB^ten ta when I saw him tak the gun,” 
.'■il^iwesi] ■ . . . 

ijp, V. a. and n. 1. To mve entertain- 
iai(|i;;t to, to aOcommodate with lodging, S. 
'■I'tdi. m. 


“He’ll shew you the way, sir, and I’se warrant 
vo^ll be weel up ; for they never turn awa’ nae- 
body frae the door.” Guy Mauueriug, i. 7. 

2. To lodge, to be lodged, S. ; as, Whar do 
ye put up f ’ 

Hence Up-puttin, entertainment in the way of lodg- 
ing. 

[3. To vomit, to eructate, Clydes. 

4. To put up to, to advise, instigate, urge; us, 
‘‘ He was put up to that trick,” ibid.] 

PUTTER, 5. [Prob., the horn or erector of 
the cheffroun or head-dress.] 

“Item, ane cheffroun with ane putter with sottis of 
porlc sielik send to the queue in Ingland.” Inven- 
tories, A. 1516, p. 27. 

PUTTER, 8. A short piece of ordnance ; 
corr. from petard. 

“He had about 800 men, whereof there were souk; 
towns men, and six -putters, or short tpiecos of ord- 
nance.” Spalding’s Troubles, i. 233. 

PuTTEKr.ma, s, ' A small petard. 

“They were well furnished with ammunition, jww- 
der, match, ball, muskets, carabines, pikes, awonls, 
colours, carrying this motto, ‘For the covenant, reli- 
gion, the crown, and the king<lom,’ with pistols, put- 
terliiKjs, and other arms.” Spalding, ii. 180, 181. 

PUTTIS, PooTis, s. pi. The young of moor- 
fowl. 

— “ Ane of the greatest occasiones of the scarstie of 
the saidis paftrikis and murefoull, is Ijc ressono of the 

f reat slauchter of thair puitis and youngcanes.” Acts 
a. VI., 1600, Ed. 1814, p. 2.36. V. Pi>ijt. 

PVEDIS, 8. pi. Prob., an errat. for Ploudis, 
green sods. V. Plouu and Plod. 

“ With fre ische and entrie, to cast and winn pvedh, 
petis, tuiiJis & vtheris, with coinmoun pasture in the 
commoun lud mure of Lanork,” &c. Acts Ja. VI., 
1592, Ed. 1814, p. 639. 

[PWNYST, pmrt. pa. Punished, Barbour, 
XX. 520.] 

[PWNZHE', adj. as 8. A small sklrniisli. 
V. PUNYE.] ^ 

PY. Ryding-Py, Ridino-Pie, s, A loose 
riding-coat or frock. 

“Himselff [Cochrane] was clad in a ryding py of 
blak velvett, with ane great chaine of gold about his 
neck, to the value of fyve hundreth crouns.” Pit- 
scottio’s Cron., p. 90. Ridiny Pie, Ed. 1728. 

This dress, its name at least, must have been intro- 
duced from the Low Countries. Teut. jme pijolackeu, 
pannus rudis, hirsutus crassior : Pye lillen manUl, 
penula coactilis, compactus ex villis crossioribus ; Kil- 
lan. Belg. py, “a loose coat, a country-coat, a frock;” 
Sewel. Flaiidr. pye, un manteau de marinier, also 
justc-au-conis ; pye wanten, thick winter gloves ; 
D’Arsy. [E. Pea-jacket.] 

PYARDIE, s. “One of the many names 
for the bird Magpie ;” Gall. Encycl. 

A 4 
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PYAT, Pyat, Pyet, Pyot, «. The Mag- 
pie ; Corvos pica, Linn. 

** Thair wes pyaitiSt and pertrekis, and plevaris anew.” 

Uoulate, i. 14, MS. 
The pyat furth his pennis did mg. 

Dunbavy Banimtyne Poemy p. 21, st. 11. 

** All, both men and women will be, for-aooth, of a 
partie ; — no more yndorstanding wh|it they spoake of, 
than doe PyotSy or Parockets, those words which they 
are taught to prattle.” Forbes’ Eubulua, Prof., p. 5. 

Fr. pky Lat. pica. But from the termination of our 
word, its proper origin seems to be Gael, pighaidi ; In 
C. B., pioden. It must be observed, however, that 
Cotgr. /nentions Fr. pial as signifying “ a young pie.” 
This by the vulgair in our times, as luso by our ances- 
tors, has still been accounted an ominous bird. During 
sickness in a family, it is reckoned a very fatal sign, if 
the pyat take his seat on the roof of the house. The 
same opinion has been formed by other Northern 
nations. 

Quo’ Janet, 0 keep frae the riot ; 

Last night, man, I dream’t ye was dead ; 

This aught days I teiitit & pyot, 

Whiles chatt’ring iipo* the house-head. 

A . Scott's Poems, p. 191. 

Ihre testifies, that “the vulgar in Sweden susi>end 
this bird to the doors of their stables, with the wings 
expanded, that he may, as Apulbius says, in his own 
body expiate that ill fortune that he portends to 
others.” A similar idea may have given rise to the 
custom of nailing up hawks, the heads of foxes, &c., 
on the doors or walls of stables, still preserved in S. 
Wachter imagines that in Germ, it is called spccht, 
from Alcm. spach-en,. augurare, q. avis auguralis, i.e., 
the spay bird, V. Spae. Ihre thinks that it has the 
name skata, from skad-a, to hurt, to ekaith. But this 
superstitious idea of the magpie was not confined to 
the Northeni nations. Among the Romans, he was 
much used in augury, and was mways reckoned among 
the unlucky birds. V. Plin. Hist. Nat., L. x. c. 18. 

The character of the omen is, in the South of S., 
determined from the number of magpies that are seen 
sitting together. One, in the vicinity of a house, is 
perfectly hannless. It indeed forebodes joy ; two, in 
company, announce a birth ; three, a marriage ; four, 
deatn. This arrangement, however, is not entirely 
comme il faut. For, undoubtedly, the marriage ought 
to precede the birth. According to some accounts, 
two constitute a presage of death, and four are neces- 
sary for the more fateful omen of birth. 

In Boxb. the fmlowing popular v'hyme is repeated 
concerning the character of the omen ; 

Ane’s joy, 

Twa’s grief ; 

Three’s a wadJinf, 

Four's death. 

It is also said, that it is when two magpies are pick- 
ing on the top of a thatched roof, that death is to be 
dreaded, especially if one of its inmates be ailing or 
bed-rid at tne time. 

In Angus, if magpies be heard chattering from a tree, 
it is considered as a certain presage of the arrival of 
strangers at the adjoining house.' 

l^AT, Pyatie, Pyotib, Pyotty, adj . Varie- 
gated like a magpie, having pretty large 
white spots ; applied to animals or things ; 
as, ^^Vipvatie horse,” one whose skin has large 
spots of white, completely separated from 
those of black, brown, &c., S. 

It is not easily conceivable, how that absurd idea, so 
generally prevailing among the vulgar, should have 
originated ; that one who ndes a pyatdiorae has power 


to prescribe an infallible remedy £or tho ehin-oough. 
I recollect that a worthy frisnd of mine, who rode a 
horse of this description, told me, that he used to be 

{ )ursued by people running after him out of evei^ vil- 
ago and hamlet, bawling, ** Man wi’ the pyedie horse, 
what’s gude for the kink-host f” “But,” he added, “I 
ay gae them a prescription, that I was sure would do 
them nae harm. I bad them gie the Um plenty o’ 
sugar-candieP 

“ The salt must be mixed minutely, otherwise the 
butter will acquire a freckled or cloudy appearance, or 
in the language of the district, become pyo^P Agr. 
Surv. Ayrs., p. 462. 

‘ Pyated, part. adj. Freckled, Boxb. 
PYATT, Pyet, adj. Prob., beautiful, ornate. 

* ’ The lord David Lindsay was so bljrth at his brothers 
sayingis, that he burst^furth, saying to him, * Verrilie, 
brother, yea [ye] have fyne pyatt wordis. I wold not 
have trowed, be St. Amarie/that yea had sick wordis.” 
Pitscottie’s Cron., p. 2.^9. Pyety'&di.Vl^. 8t, Amarie 
is evidently a corr. of Sancta Maria. 

Does this signify ornate, from the idea of the beauty 
of the feathers of a magpie ? 

PYOKER, B. One chargeable with petty 
theft, S. 

“.Whaevir beia found out sheiring, leiding, Ac., be- 
for the bell ringing in the momeing, and efter the ring- 
ing thairof at night, shall— be repute and holden as a 
pycker, and one that wrongeth there neighbors.” Act 
Counc. Rutherglen, Uro’s Hist., p. 74. 

- PYDLE, a. A sort of bag-net used for catch- 
ing fishes. Gall. 

“ Pt/dlesy cones made sometimes of rushes — ^to catch 
fish with ; they are set * whar bums out owre the lynns 
come pouring;’ so the trouts, in coming down the 
stream run into them, and cannot make a retreat.” 
Gall. Encycl. 

Mod. Sax. pade wedy signifies pannus lineus, that 
kind of cloth of which sails are made. But the resem- 
blance appears to be merely accidental. 

PY-DOUBLET, a. A sort of armour for 
covering the breast or forepart of the body. 

“ Chirotheca ferrea, a gantlet or plate-glove* Pec- 
torale, a py-doubUt. Manicae ferreae^ plate-sleeves.” 
Wedderb. Vocab., p. 23. 

This appears to ^ve been a sort of hoqpdttny made 
of cloth strongly stuffed and Y . Pv, Etd* 

ING-PY. 

To PYE, Pie, Pyb ahout^ v. n.* 1. To pry, 
to peer, Ettr. For., Gall. 

“/’temp, looking stedfastly at some objeoi i** OalL 
Encycl. 

Fr. epUr, to spy ; 0. B. id. T$ is mereHy |he 
common prefix. 

2. To squint, Clydes.; SkelUe, synbp.; h 
secondary sense, as -those «rhb p 

into a business often look in- to 
way. 

PYfiT, adj. V. Pyatt. 

[To PYFER, V. n. To winner, to conijM^ 
peevishly; synon., pinjfil. V. PBnpi8,PlF* 
PER.] 
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PYGRAL, adj. lifean, paltry. V. Pe- 

OBALL. 

[PYK, a. A pike (fish), Accts. L. H. Treas., 
L 386.] 

[To PYKR, v. a. To pick, to make bare. V. 
Pike.] 

Pykit, part. adj. Having a meagre or emaci- 
ated appearance, Eoxb. Mootit, Worm- 
eaten^ synon. 

[PYQKIE-POCK, s. The Chicken-pox, 
Banffs.] 

PYK3S, s. pL Prickles ; [also, the spikes of 
a railing; the points of railing spikes, West 
of S.] 

Throw pyhis of the plet thome I presandlie luikit, 

Gif ony persoun wald approche within that plesand 
gating. • 

Dunbar ^ Maitland Poms^ p. 45. 

The blomit hauthorne cled his all. 

Doug. Virgil, 400, 48. 

Su.-G. ptgg, stimulus ; Qerm. pich-en, puiigere. 

“ Pikes, short withered heath,” S. B. Gl. Shirr, 
seems to acknowledge the same origin. 

[PYKKERT, «. A small shq), Accts. L. H. 
Troas., i. 378, Dickson.] 


PYK-MAW, Pick-Maw, «. A bird of the 
gull kind, Gl. Sibb., the Larua ridihmdua 
of Linn. 

PerMelie thir Pik mawia as for prlonris, 

With thair partie habitis, present thame thair. 

Boulate, i. 16, MS. 

The description here given agrees better with the 
Wag^l, Larus Naevius of Linn., le Goiland vari^, 
Bxasson. 

ever ony man see sic a set of green-gai slings ! 
•—4116 very pkhmaws and solan-geese out by yonder at 
the Bass hae ten times their sense.” Bride of Lammer- 
mOM!, iLm 


^Pich-maws skirl wl’ jetty pows, 

Behind the plows an’ harrows. 

A, SooWs Poem, p. 69, 

This term is still used in S. As it is here charac- 
terised hmm its ** jetty ^w,” can it receive its name, 
q* the mauF having^ head dark like pik or pitch ? 

[PYKPUBS,.Pykbpiibs, «. A pickpocket, 
E. 

[PYKSCHAFTIS, a.jl. Handles of pick- 
axes, Accts. L. H. Ij^as., i. 349, Dickson.] 

[m,s. Pat, grease, such as floats on the 
sturface of soup, Shetl.] 

A A small javelin ; or perhaps a 
an arrow with a square head, used 
Veross^bow. 

others quha may haue armour : sairhaue 
^ /, and srrowes out with the forrest : and with- 
Jtotres/tf sue bow, ane pyfe.” Stat. Will., c. 23, 



a (Singilis at a loss as to the determinate meaning 
, iua teKSSi as well as of L. B. pUatus, which occurs 
of Hen. III. of England, containing the 


same injunction with that of William. Tent, pgt 
signifies an arrow ; Su.-O. j«7, any weapon that may 
be thrown with the hand ; Lat. pil-um, a kind of small 
spear, a javelin. 


[PYLE AND CURSELL. V. Cursell.] 
PYLEFAT, s. Eri'iit. for Gylefat, 

Off strang wesche scho will lake ane jurdane, 

And seltis m the pylefat. 

Lyndsay, S, P. R., ii. 193. 

This, as Sibb. has observed, is undoubtedly by mis- 
take for Gylefat, q. v. 


[PYND, part. pa. Pained, tormented, 
Lyndsay, Sqnycr Meldrnra, 1. 912. V. 
under Pvne, u.] 

Tent, pijn-hancke has precisely the same moaning ; 
Fidiculae, tormentum, &c. Op de pyn-hancke legghen, 
.haboro quaestionem cum aliquo, adhibitis tormentis, 
&c. With this the phrase above quoted, put on the 
pyne-bankia,** exactly corresponds. Belg. Op de pyne- 
bank gelegd, put to the rack ; Sewel. The word is 
from pijn, pipie, pain, torment, or pijn-fti, to torture, 
and hancice, a bench. Whether the term, as used in 
this country, hau.bocn originally of the same form 
with that in Tent., it is impossible to ascertain. But 
it may bo supposed that our ancestors, if they did not 
change the form of the other, compounded one resem- 
bling it, l)Oth in sound and signification ; from S. pine, 
pain, anguish, and bank, a beam; q. “the beams for 
torture.” 8w. ptnbaenk is used in the same sense; 
also Dan. pitiehaenk, and Germ, peinhanck. Norm. Sax. 
pin, pine, dolor, cpuciatus ; pin-nn, torquere, cruciare. 

Wnat a strange idea does it give of the manners 
of the age, when we Icam that one of the first nobles 
of Scotland, while yet a minor, was forced to bear 
witness against his own mother, under terror of the 
rack whi^ was exhibited to him ; and that, in con- 
sequence of such extorted confession, this lady was 
actually bunit on the castle-hill of Edinburgh, umler 
the imputation of using means of sorcery against the 
life of the king ! 

PYNE DOUBLET. A concealed coat of 
mail ; also called a secret. 

“Mr. Alexander [Rnthyen] being almost on 

his knees, had his baud upon his Majesty’s face and 
mouth ; and his '^laicsty seeing the deponent, cry’d, 
Fy I strike him laign, because he has a fyyne doublet 
upon him.” Cromerty’s Gowrie’s Conspiracy, p. 61 ; 
secret, p. 47. 

Perhaps from Su.^G. pin-a, coarctare, because it 
was Buen a doublet os must have greatly confined the 
body. I scarcely think that it can be traced to Germ. 
pantzer, Bclg. pansser, Su.-G. panmr, Fr. pawze, a 
coat of mail ; from Germ. pan%, the belly. 

PYNE PIG. A vessel used for keeping 
money. 

“ Memorandum deliverit be dene Robert Hog 
channoune of Halirudhouse to the thesaurar, tauld 
in presens of the chancellar Lord Lile, the prior of 
Sanctandrois, in a pyne pig of tyn i.e., counted into 
a vessel of tin. Inventories, A. 1488, p. I. ^ 

The term Pinner pig, used in the west of S., in this 
very sense, seems merely a modification, if not a cor- 
ruption of this. It is evidently allied to Isl. pyngia, 
crumena, pyng-ia, marsupio includere, Su.-G. puna, 
Dan. peng, crumena, pera. The word pig is added, 
because such vessels were originally made of earth, as 
they still are ; although this was of tin. V . Pirlik-pio. 
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[PYN HWDj t. The hood attached to a 
cloak, and fitted to be drawn over the hat 
or bonnet of the wearer. 

“ Item, the vij® Nouembris [1491] for iiij elno of 
rusaat to be a cloyke to the King ; price the el tie xxvj s 
viij d. 

Item, ij elne aattin to lyne the cap of that cloyke, 
and to bo a hwd ; price of the ij elne, iij li x a. 

Item, for vj exuartana of narrow taffita to lyne the 
pyn hwd ; price xxij a vi d.” Aceta. L. IL Treasurer, 
i. IST, Dickson.] 

PYNE, Pine, s, 1. Pain, punishment, S. 

Thire tyrandis tuk this haly man. 

And held hym lang iu-til hard vyne. 

Wyniotonf vl 12, 132. 

2. Labour, pain, suffering, anguish. 

Quhilk that he sayis of Prensohe he did translait — 

Ilaue he na thank tharefore, hot lois \mpym. 

Doicg. Virgil^ Pref. 6. 38. 

A.-S. pin^ Tout, pynet lal. pyna^ passio, cruciatua ; 
Gael, pein^ Fr. peine, Dat. ptoen-a. 

To Pyne, Pine, v, a, 1. To subject to pain, 
to punish, S.; part. pa. pyned^ pynd. 

Tlie lordia bad that thai suld nocht him sla, 

To pynt him mar thai chargyrhiin to ga. 

IPoiiace, ii. 138, MS. 

2. To take pains, to toil, S. 

“ He pyned himself^ he used his best endeavours. 
Teut. pi/n-en, operam dare, elaborarc j” Gl. Sibb. 

To Take Pine, To be at pains, to excite one’s 
self. ■ 

lal. pyn*a, A.-S. pin-an, torquero, affligere, punire. 

PYNEBAUKIS, s. pi. The rack. 

‘*My said lord Governour, &c. retretis — ^the sene 
tence of forfaltour, togidder with the said Ihon- 
vm^uhile lord Glammia coufessioune, be vertu of the 
quhilk the said pretendit proces was led & gevine, &c. 
Becaus the said pretendit proces — was led and gevine 
be vertu of the said lordia confesaiouno maid be him 
in the caatell of Ed^., quhilk coufessioune was maid bo 
him be just dredour, and for feir of his lif, quhilk 
dredour mycht fall in ane constant man, liecaus the 
said Ihone lord Glammia was presonit in the castell of 
Ed', destitute of all consale of his frendia, & presentit 
to the pynehaukiSt Being vtheris perfite aige, and 
stark of peraoune, put on the said pymbauki9f and he 
beand thare scharplie exemanit, for dredoure preson- 
ing of his body, made the said pretendit coufessioune, 
&c.” Acts Mary, 1542, Ed. 1814, p. 422. 

It is certain that the rack was at this period used 
in England. For, in the confessioune of Holywell, an 
English fanatic, who pretended that an angel appeared 
to him twice, saying, ** Arise, and show your prince 
that the Soots wolde never be true to him,” it is de- 
clared that he was put to the rack, but made no far- 
ther discov^. Dated 1638, and signed Per me 
Edmundum Walsynghiam. V. Pink. Hist., ii. 351. 

PYNIT, part» pa. Dried or shrunk. 

“ The fische wes nocht pynit nor rypit [ripened ?] 
aneucht ; ho causit put the same in the faltis [vats] or 
barrels amang the pikill” Aberd. Reg. 1560, V. 24. 

PYNNEKILL, Pinnokil, «. [A pile.] 

** Ane pynnekill of Bk 3 mniB, contenand ix score and 
six.” A^rd. Rog. V. 16, p. 624. 

**Twa pynnohulia of skynnis.” Ibid. A. 1535, V. 
16, p. 687. 

t This aeoma to be merely “piles of skins,” perhaps 
as erected in a pyramidal form; from L.^B. pinnaculum. 


PYNOUR, 8. A sort of scavenger, a labourer, 

“ The pynouria to help to iyoht A cleynge the cal- 
sais euery pynour his day abowtt.” ’ Ab^. Reg., A. 
1643, V. 18. 

“Small expensis and wncostis, sio aa keill hyiris 
[hires for small boats] pynour feis, walking on the 
[quay] heid,” Ac. Abend. Reg., A. 1545, V. 19. 

This is the same with PoiNEB and PiNEB, q. v. 

PYNSONS, 3. pi Slippers. 

“James I.— was standing in his night-gown un- 
dressed, save his shirt, his cap, his oomb, his cover- 
chief, his furred pynaons upon the form. ” Pink. , i, 184. 

To PYNT, V. a. To paint, to colour, to dis- 
guise ; corr. from Fr. peinct^ part. pa. of 
peindre^ id. 

“ Utheris— spak f relie without feir, that sik proud 
fulego phantaseis, pyntH leia [i.e., lies], brutalf irre- 
ligiositio, and damnable errouris,— defenoeit only be 
fiuyeit eloquence, jesting, and mockrie, wald nocht 
liaif sa lang reinyeis, nor ttie existimatioun amaugis the 
peplo, as tnai haif presontlie, allaoe 1” N. Wmyet’s 
Fourscoir thre Quest. Keith, App., p. 22l. 

PYNT-PIG, 8. The same with Pirlie->Plg, 

[PYOGIE, a. A short, stout man, Shetl. 
Dan. pog, a snotty boy, chittyface.] 

PYOT, 8, A magpie. V. Pyatt. 

Pyotib, adj. Having large white spots, S. 
V. Pyatie. 


[To PYOUL, V. n. To eat slowly and 
daintily, Banffs. V, Pule.] 

[Pyoul, Pyoulin, 8. TJie act of eating 
slowly and daintily, ibid.] 

[Pyoulin, adj. Picking daintily, unable to 
eat much or fast, ibidj 

To PYRL, V. n. To prick, to stimulate. 

Dan. pirr-tr^ to prick, to irritate, to stimulate ; Sax. 
purr-eiif id. ; Su.-G. purrig, irascible. Or it may be 
allied to Su.-G. pryl, a long needle, an .awl, pryl-df 
stylo pungere. 

PYRRE, tf. A name given to the par or 
samlet, in some parts of Roxb. 

PYS AN, Pyssen, 8. A gorget. V. Pesanb. 

PYSENT, adj. Lightness of coi^uct. 

**Py8€ntf Besynt. Pysent Ummer, li^t womaA. 
Theot. pisofitiUf lascivieus Gl. Sibb. 

PYSERT, 3. A miser, Shetl. 

Isl. piaa, a spunge, q. one who sucks up everything ? 

PYSSLE, A trifle, a thing of no value. 

I have remarked no term to whiob it oan wawwMy 
be traced, unless perhaps Lat. pueill^uBt very little. 

To PYSTER, V. a. To. hoard up, Ofydw. 

lehmu* Bignifiea maranpiun^ gaoonli^ Swowon 
gives Dan. pose as its synonyms. 

Pysteby, 3 . Any article hoarded up, ifeid* 

PYTANE, 5. A young child ; 
used as a term of endearment, S. 

Fr. prfon, properly, “alittlefoot ; also, thei 
of a leaf, or of a fruit, ifon pefon, ^7^ 
my gentle impe; any such fla^ ' 
phrase, bestowed by nurses on suck] 
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[To QUAAL, V. n. To lull, to abate ; ap- 
plied to the wind, Shetl. 

Besembles E. quell, and prob. o£ northern origin. 
Swed. qu&lja, Isl. kuelja, to torment, Dan. quo&le, to 
atran£^^ choke.] 

[QUAARM, 8. The edges of the eyelids on 
which the eyelashes grow, Shell.] 

[QUACK, 8* The shortest time possible ; in 
a quacky Quick, quickly, Orkn. Used like 
crack in West of S.] 

[QUAOKIN'-BOG, Quakin-Bog, A 
moving quagmire, Banffs. V. Quakin- 
quaw!j 


QUAD, 8. [A prison, jail] ; in quady in 
prison ; [equody E. var. dials. An abbrev. 
of quadrangUi] 

— By the cuff he's led alang, 

An’ settl'd wi’ some niccum, 

In quad yon night. 

Tarras*8 jPoenis, p. 97. 

[Quad was used by Chaucer as an adj., bad, evil, (V. 
under Quaio) ; allied to Teut. quaked, Belg. qua<ad, evil, 
misfortune. But S. quad, E. quod, a pnson, while 
suggesting evil and misfortune, must be traced to 
another source altogether : viz. to quadrangle, of which 
they are abbreviations. The quadrangle or court of a 
prison, in which the prisoners are allowed to take exer- 
cise, was for shortness called the (]^ad, or the quod, 
and the term came to mean prison, jail. 

This origin of the term is confirmed by the following 
extract from Prof. Skeat's Etym. Diet. Also quad, 
qved, a court (in Oxford), short for quadrangle*'] 

QUfDBANT, a. The quadrans, or fourth part 
or the Roman Aa. 


“It i, aiid that ilk man went to Valerius hous, and 
left ane quadraut in it, to cans him be the mair 
riohely bnryit." Bellend, T. Liv., p. 233. 

To QuADBBi, V. n. To quadrate, Aberd. 
iy.,{(«a(fr>er, to square, to suit. 

[Quaurtolit, iwrf. pa. Quadrupled, Bar- 
bour, xviii. ^.] 

[QUAEO» »• A young heifer, Shetl. Isl. 
qui^a, id. V. Quby.J 

QUAIOH, Qubtoh, Queqh, Qubff, «. A 
’small and shallow cup or drinking vessel, 
with two ears for handles; generally of 
, JSQbd, but sometimes of silver, S. 

" ——Did I sae aften shine 

Wi* fipffdeii glister thro’ the crystal fine, 
tnole your taunts, that seenil has been seen 
luggie, quegh, or truncher treein ? 
t, Fergusaon's Poem, ii, 73. 

^ pease-soon toast 
» BUi I’ the ana file the frost. 

^ Ramsay's Poems, i. 218, 

ibb.'’4evife» it from Oenpi. Icelch, Dan. hallc. Franc. 
jUMt ecUoB, A.-S. caUe, eealc, and Alem. cholih. 


have also a considerable resemblance. But perhaps the 
true etymon is Ir. Gael, cuach, a cup or bowl. I ob- 
serve tliat this is the very term, occurring in the Poems 
of Ossian, rendered shells. Whether this be used in 
that phrase, the feast of shells, I cannot say. But Fin- 
gal is designed from this term. 

Th.'ichair Mac Cunihail nan cuach — 

Tlicro met tlio son of Comhal of shells — 

Report Cominitt. llighl, Soc., Append., p. 84, 85. 

Sir James Foulis, I find has given the same etymon. 

“The third utensil for drinking is tho cuaeh, whicli 
we now pronounce quech, and from whence is formed 
tho English verb to qu^ : I need not deicril>e tho 
cuaeh, because there can liardly be a person in North 
Britain that knows it not, though it is of lato much 
fallen into disuse.” Trans. Autiq. Soc. S. i. 24. 

[QUAICII, 8, A wild scream, Banffs.; 
squaichy West of S.] 

[To Quaich, i\ H, To scream wildly, ibid.] 

[(iuAiciliN, a. A wild scream ; also, the act 
of screamino, ibid.] 

[Quaioitin, aJj, Screaming, given to scream- 
ing, ibid.] 

QUAID, adj. Evil, bad. 

Yit first ugane tho Judge quhilk hoer I. se, 

This inordinat court, aiid proces fpuiid, 

I wil object for causes twa or three. 

Paltce of Honour, i. 02. 

Mr. Pinkerton leaves this word unexplained. But 
there can be no doubt as to its signification. Chaucer 
and Gower use quad, quade, in the same sense ; and 
R. Glouc. qued. 

Wyllam the redo kyng, of wan wo ahheth y sod, 
Byleuede hero in Eiigelond hither euere & gued. 

Cron,, p. 414. 

Alem. quad, gnat, quot, Belg. quaad, malus ; Teut. 
quaed, malum, res mala, infortunium, Kilian. C. B. 
gwacih, worse. Wachter views Germ, at, malum, from 
Gr. ar-u), noceo, as tho root. He mentions a curious 
observation of Grotius relatix^ to this word, and to the 
two ancient nations called Uothi and Quadi. “The 
Goths, that is, the good, received this name from their 
neighbours, because of their hospitality ; as tlio Quadi 
were thus denominated, because of their manners being 
tho reverse. a 

Hcamo renders qued, “Devil, evil,” GI. R. Glouc. ; 
and it is evident that the queed is used for the Devil in 
P, Ploughman, as synon. with Pouke, V. Puck Hauy. 
This is analogous to Gr. o voptidos, the evil one ; or, as 
sometimes expressed by the vulgar S. , the ill man. I si. 
kwid-a, invidere, alio expl., malum motuere, ii perhaps 
allied. 


QUAIFF, Queif, 8. A coif, a close-fitting 
cap for a woman’s head ; [also, a band to 
confine the hair] ; pi. quaiffia, queiffis, female 
head-dress. 


Than may ye have baith q%M.ijfis and kellis, 
Rich candie ruffes and barlet Ijellis, 

All for your weiring and not eilis. 


if* A 


Hir bricht tre-ssis inuoluit war and wound 
Intil ano queif of fyne golde wyren threde. 

Doug. Virgil, 104, 86. 
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twa restis of holand claith, ressavit be 
Madam moeel de Halle to mak bicht quaiffla for the Q. 
[Queen]. And swa I am chargit with nathing of that. ** 
Inventories, A, 1561, p. 129. Hic/U quaijia, night- 
caps. 

“Item, sevin quai^ of claith of silvir cordonit with 
blak silk and the railyettiB of the same. ’* Ibid. , p. 148. 

Teut. hoyJ^.f capillare, reticulum, Kilian. Isl. hvfa^ 
caputium ; Fr. coeffe. It is radically the same word 
which is now pron. QwicA, q. v. 

QtJAIK, 8. The wheezing or inarticulate 
sound emitted by one engaged in any hard 
labour, in consequence of great exertion ; 
as in cleaving wood, beating iron, &c. 

Bissy with wedgeis he 

Stude schidand ane fouresquare akyn tre, 

With mony pant, with felloun hatichis and quaikU^ 

Als oft the ax reboundis of the straikis. 

Doug. Virgilf 225, 28. 

The word seems still retained in the v. quiMwcht 
(pron. ^itt.) Aw quhaiochin^ breathing very hard, 
Ang. nauchia, and quaikis are nearly allied. But tho 
6rst signifies the act of panting ; tho second seems 
rather to denote a wheezing sound. Quhawch and 
luheeze are moat probably from one root. 

Teut. quack-eut queken^ Lat. coax-are^ L. B. ^uax-are, 
mentioned by Rudd., all expresstthe same idea with 
quaik and quhawch, 

QUAILYIE, Qualyie, a. A quail, a bird, 

“ Item, the anype and qualyie^ price of the peice, twa 
d.” Acts Mar. 1551, c. il. Ed. 1566. Quailykf 
Murray, c. 12. 

QUAIR, Quere, a. A book. 

Tlioii litill quair, of mater miserabill, 

Weil aucht thow couerit for to be with sabll. 

Lyndmy's Warkis^ 1592, Epiat. Nuncup. 
To cutte the wintir nycht and mnk it shorte, 

I toke a querft and left al othir sporto, 

Wrytin by worthy Chaucer glorians 
Of faire Creseide and lusty Troilus. 

Henrysonc's Test. CreseidCy Chron. S. P. i 158. 

** Perqueir, that is, by book,” says Mr. Pinkerton, 
**with formal exactness. Quair is book^ whence our 
quire of paper, ‘ Go thou litil quayer,’ ” Caxton, Pro- 
verbs of Christine, 1478. He also often uses quairea 
for hooka in his prose. 

Go, litil quaire. unto my livis quene. 

Chaucer f Complaint of Black Knight. 

The blak bybill pronounce I sail per quHr. 

Lgndsay. 

“The word Quair, in this acceptation, is rendered 
immortal by the King'a Quair of James I.” Maitland 
Poems, Note, p. 423. 

W.arton, speaking of the MS. from which the King's 
Qua/r was published, says, “It is entitled The King's 
Complaint.” Hist. Poet. 

This might seem to suggest that it received its name 
from Lat. quer-i, to com^in. Tanner, in his Biblioth. 
Britan-Hil^m., refemng to the same MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, mentions it under the following 
description ; Lamentatio facta dum in Anglia fuit Rex. 
Ty tier’s Poetical Remains, p. 46. We are informed, 
however, by Mr. Tytler, ib, p. 45, that “the title 
which this manuscript bears is, Tht Quaik, maid he 
King James of Scotland the First, callit The Kino’s 
Quaik. Maid q\ hia Ma, waa in* England," 

Tanner, probably misunderstanding the term, meant 
to translate it; and one might suppose that Warton 
had again translated his language. 

Isl. kwer has the same meaning. Libellus, codicillus, 

' unico pergamento conscriptus ; a Iru et ver; G. Andr. 


p. 156. But he does not say in what sense he under- 
stands these terms. In 0. Ft^quayer signifies a book ; 
or, as mod. carter, a few leaves sligh^y ititohed to^ 
gether, that may be transposed at pleaenre. V. Diet. 
Trev. 

QUAIST, *. 1. A rogue, Meams; [as, ‘‘a 
main quaist,” a great ro^e.] 

2. A wag, ibid. 

QUAKING ASH, a. The asp, or aspen, 
the trembling poplar, S. Populos tremula, 
Linn. 


* To QU ALIF Y, V. a. To prove, to authen- 
ticate, to make good. 

— “The one half of the ^ods forfeited to be em- 
ployed to the use of the p^lic, and the other to be 
given to him who delates the recepters and qm&Jita 
the same.” Spalding, i. 273. 

L. B. qualijicatits, probus, legitimus ; Du Cange. 

QUALIM, 8a Buin, destruction. 

Of battall cum sal detfull tyme bedene, 

Hereftir quhen the feirs burgh of Cartage 
To Homes boundis, in thare fereful rage, 

Ane huge myscheif and grete qualm send sail, 

And th^ll the hie montanis lyke ane wall. 

Doug, Virgil, 812, 44. 

A.-S. cioealm, mors. Qualm was used to signify 
death, so late as the reign of Edw. I. 

So qualm com ek among men, that hii, that were 
. alyue, 

Ne mygte not al borye that folo, that deyde so ryue 
[rife} R, Oloue,, p. M 

Alem. qualm, excidium. Schilter deduces it from 
quell-en, tormentare, qual-en, supplicio ultimo afficere ; 
and these from 0. Flandr. auale, quaek, malitia, 
nequitia.. Hudd. strangely refers to dualming, an if 
radically the same; whereas there is no connexion, 
except m meaning. 

QUALITYBINDIN’. Asortof worfitedtape, 
commonly used for binding the borders of 
carpets, S. 

QUANTITE, 8. Size ; applied to the human 
body. 

“ It is said that F^rnmakcoule the sopne of Coelus 
Scottis man waa in thir days ane man of huge statQure 
of xvii. cubitis of hycht. He was ane gret huntar, and 
richt terrybyll for his huge quanUte toHke p^yU*’ 
Belleud. Cron., F. 98, a. Insolita corporis mXe for- 
midolosum. Boeth. 


QUARNELT, part. aij. Cornered, having 
angles, Fife. 

Pr. camdU, quamdU, applied to walls with squaw 
fissures ; from came, an edge or ani^ 


QUARRANT, a. A kind of shoe m^e of 
untanned leather; synon. SulUon , , 

—“Some I have seen shod with a 
made out of a raw cow-hide irith the haxt ont^ 
ward, which being ill xiiade» the wearer’s 1 
something like those of a roqg^-footed 
These are called Qmrranta, and ate not omy < 
to the sight, but mtoleraUs to the smell of th 
are near them.'* Burt's Letters, ii« 185, 186.» 

Ir. Gael, emran, a sock ; ^ 

made of untanned leather) 


iirho 
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yi6w«d by Zihayd as the same with Lat. cothum^us^ 

GV. 9 

• To QUARREL, v* o. To reprove, to 
chide, to fiad fault with, S. 

*'Some ministers quarrelled his giving tokens to 
such wherefore he desired these ministers to 

oateohise them, which the ministers did, and allowed 
of their admission to the Lord’s Table.” Walker’s 
Peden, p. 95. 

** Of ^mortals you should least Buchanan 

0!tt this head.” Ruddiman’s Vind. Buchanan, p. 69. 

“I hope you will not quarrel the words, for they 
are s]l Virgu’s.” Ibid., p. 310. 

Mr, Todd has inserted the e. as signifying '*to 
quiyt<nl with,” giving one example from B. Johnson. 

This sense is not very remote from that of Fr. 
quereUrtTf to challenge. 

QUARREL, .3, 1. An old term for a stone 
quarry, S. V. Querrell. 

[At the quarell vindir the wall of Striuelin, in drink- 
siluir, be the Kingis command, iij a. Compota, Thes. 
:^g. Scot., p. 377.] 

2, Materials from a quarry. 

' ** It shall be — lawful to the burgesses— of Kirkcaldy, 
owners of the salt-jians there, to dig, win, work, ami 
carry away coals, limestone, clay, quarrell^ within any 
part of the bounds of the lands liable in manner fore- 
said,” Ac. Fount. Dec. Suppl., ii. 536. V. Querrell. 


To Quarrel, v. a. 1 . To raise or dres^ stones 

in a quarry. • 

’*Ka man havand landis pertenand to him, lyand 
adjacent to the se^ may mak stop, troubill or molest 
the King, or his lieges, to win stanes, quarrel, or ony 
uther tmng, to his awin proffit or commoditie, within 
the flude mark of the sea,” Ac. Ship Lawis, Balfour’s 
Pract, p. 626. 

[To win, is to select and gather : to quarrel, is to 
dig or raise and shape however roughly.] 


[QUARREL, Wharlb, An arrow or 
square headed dart thrown from a crossbow 
or an engine, Destruction of Troy, 1. 4743.] 

[QtTARTANE, adj. A term allied to 
fevers ; coming every fourth day, Lyndsay, 
/l?j^e Estaiti^^ L 2193.] 

QUARTARLE, s. The quarter or fourth 
pirt of an ell. ** Four ell of braidsay 
fbroad sey] of iij ell breid 3 quartarlee ; ” 
Abes " ‘ -- - - 


A. 1541, V. 17. 

QUARTER-ILL, s. A disease among cattle, 
^ecthlg them only in one limb or quarter^ S. 

8ic benison wHI sair ye still, — 

Frae cantrip, eUt, and quaaier-iU ; 

Sae let the drappie go, bawkie. 

Jandeaon^s JP'opular BaU,,l ZeS. 

gross superstition is observed by some 
I m Angus, as an antidote against this ill, A 
at out of the thigh of one of the cattle, that 
This they hang up within the chimney, 
0 preserve the rest of the cattle from being 
It is believed that as long as it hangs there, 
vent the disease from approaching the place, 
dore carefully preserved ; and in case of the 
f imnoVing^ transports to the new farm, as one 



of tlieir valuable effects. It is handed down from one 
generation to another.” 

QUARTERS, s. pL Lodgings in general, S. 

“ Ane auld soldier,” says Edio; “that does likeliest 
at a gentle’s door — at a farmer’s its best to say ye’re 
an auUl tinkler, if ye need ony quarters, for may bo 
tlie gudewife will hao something to souther.” Anti- 
quary, ii. 315. 

Borrowed from tho E. use of the term as denoting 
the place where soldiers are lodged. 

[Quabtereb, 8. One who is furnished with 
temporary lodgings, Banffs.] 

QUARTES, 8. pi. Prob., the fourth part of 
the great tithes. 

“ The abbot of Scone is appoynted to be one of the 
nine channons, and to have one thor to servo tho cure 
in his absence. In that institution also, ther peculiar 
landward (or rural!) churches, together with the par- 
ticular tithes, crofts, manses, gloibs, and quartes, ar 
severallie appoynted to ovorie one of the dignitoa and 
channons, as tliorin is at large recorded.” Gordon s 
Hist. Earls of Sutherl., p. 32. 

This seems to bo tho same with L. B. Quartae Ec- 
clesiarnm, or tho fourth of tho ecclesiastical tithes. Ob 
susceptionem peregrinoruin ot pauperuni donavit ad 
ilium locum. (Juartas omnium Ecdcsianim, quae ad 
ipsum pertinebant locum, & decimnm porcorum, &c. 
Ohron. Mosomense A. 1015, ap. Du Cange. 

The “imrticular tithes” are previously mentioned 
indeed; out the tUhe^ing is spocihod, in tho chron- 
icle quoted, distinctly from tho Quartae, and seems 
to bear the same relation to them as these “parti- 
cular tithes ” to the Quartes. The quartes were pro- 
bably tho fourth part of the great tithes, and “tho 
particular tithes ” might be those called small. 

To QUAT, V. a. To set free, to let go, to 
quit, S. 

— “Who shood com intil the room but Andrew’s 
grum, follo’t by tho rest, to give us warning that they 
were all going to quat our sairvice, becaus they were 
starvit.” Blackw. Mag. Oct. 1820, p. 15. 

To Quat, v. n. To give over, to cease work, S. 

Whan tho rain drapa off the hat, 

'ZTis 1'iilly time for folk to quat, 

Wha on the harrest rig do'shear 
Barley, wheat, peas, rye or boar. 

A uld Say, OaU. Encycl. 

Quat, adj. Free, released from, S. 

“ Ye’re well awa^if yo bide, and we’re well quat 
Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 85. 

[Quattin-time, 8. Time to quit or cease 
work, AyrsJ 

[QUATE, Quait, adj. Quiet, silent, still, 
West of S.] 

[To Quate, Quait, v. a. To quiet, to 
silence ; also, to lull, ibid.] 

[Quateness, Quaitness, 8. Quietness, still- 
ness ; also, peace, ibid,] 

[QUATRIBILL, adj. Quadruple, Barbour, 
xviii. 30.] 

QUAUIR, Quauyk, *. A quiver. “A 
quauyr with arrowis Aberd. Reg. 
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Ane curtly quauir. ful curiously wrocbt, 

Wyth arrowis made in Lycia, wantit nocht, 

Ane garment he me gaif. 

Dottg, Virgil^ 240, V. 

To QUAVE a brae. To go zig-zag up or down 
a hrae^ Roxb. 

V. Qiaive—Brownie of Bodsbeck, i. 141. 

QUAW, Quaw-myke, a, !• A quagmire; 
a name given in Galloway, to an old pit 
grown over with earth, grass, &c., which 
yields under one, but in which he docs not 
sink ; [Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 837.] 

2. A hole whence peats have been dug, 
Clydes. V. Quhawe. 

Bobbin’ Quaw. A spring or loallie^ over which 
a tough sward has grown, sufficient to sup- 
port a person’s weight. It is so named 
from its shaking or bobbing under him, 
Roxb. Ilohhlequo^ synon. 

Quakin-Q ua av» 8, The same with Bobhir! quaw. 

“ Quakin-quaws , — moving quagmire bogs Gall. 
Encycl. 

QUAY, imperat. Come away; as, “ Quay 
woman, what needs ye stand haverin’ there 
a’ day ? ” Roxb. ; in other countries, qua. 

Generally viewed as an abbreviation of come away. 
Perhaps it might be q. Ga’ away^ i.e., drive on. 

QUEED, Quide, a. A tub, Mcarns, Abcrd. ; 
synon. Skeel. 

Queedie, Quiddie, a. A small tub, ibid. 

This is merely the provincial proiiunciation of Cud 
and Cudie, V. Coodik. 

To QUEEL, V. n. To cool, Abcrd. 

They’re unco wed, 

I think, if you wou’d let them queel. 

W. Beattie's Tales^ p. 7. 

Alem. kual-ei/hf Dan. kocl-er, id. 

QUEEM, Quim, adj. 1. Neaf, fit, filled up to 
an even level, Upp. Lanarks., Ettr. For. 

Whan the year grown auld brings winter cauld, 

We flee till our ha’s sue 

Marmaiden of Clyde^ Min. Mag. , May, 1820. 
[Ter wee shilpit weanie’s a pityfu’ prufo. 

That ycr bosom’s as dry an’ as qxemn as my lufe. 

Janet Hamilton,] 

2. Applied to what is made close and tight, ibid. 

3. Calm, smooth. Gall. V. Queme, 

Dream, dream, that the ocean’s qneein; 

Dream, dream^ that the moon did beam, 

And the morning will hear the waves roar, 

And the sun through the duds will not find a bore. 

Auld Say^ Call, Enc, 

4. Quim and Coahy close and familiar. 

** It shall be observed, that they shall fall in more 
than ever, into an intimacy with the malignant ene- 
mies to the work of Ood, and grow quim ana cosh with 
them while they are not only cold toward the truly 
tender, but cruel against them.” M*Ward*s Contend., 
'p. 2C2. 


** Quim and Cosh, pliable and fit ; V Gl. ibid. But 
this does not properly expresa the sense. The idea is 
evidently borrowed from joints that we exactly fitted, 
and adhere closely to each other. 

To Queem, V. a. and n. To fit exactly ; as, to 

{ ueem the mortice^ or joint in wood, Upp. 
janarks. 

The O. E. V. to Queme, to please, to satisfy, is un< 
doubtedly the same, used in a secondary or oblique 
sense ; because a thing is said to please or satisfy, that 
fits our ideas or wishes. 

**Qu€myn, or pesyn. Faoifico. Paco. Place.” 
Prompt. Parv. 

** I queme, I please or I satysfye. Chaucer in his 
Canterbury Tales. This worde is nowe out of vse.” 
Palsgr., B. iii. F. 331, a. 

Queemer, 8. One skilled in fitting joints ; 
[also, a wheedler, a fawning person^ Clydes. 

Queemly, adv. 1. In a state of exact adap- 
tation, ibid. 

Yorks, wheemly, neatly ; Thoresby, Bay’s Lett, p. 
341. 

2. Calmly, smoothly, Gall. 

** *Tho gled glides queemly alang ;* the kite glides 
smoothly idang.’ ” Gall. Enc. 

Queemness, a. Exact adaptation in a literal 
sens/?, ibid. 

. QUEEN’S-CAKE, s. A white sweet cake, S. 

’ QUEEN’S CUSHIQN. The plant called 
Cropstone, Teviotd. 

QUEEN’S, also KING’S, CUSHION. A 
mode of carriage, whether in sport, or from 
necessity, S. 

Two persons, each of whom grasps his right wrist 
with his left hand, with the other lays hold of his 
neighbour’s wrist, so as to form a seat of four himds 
and wrists conjoined. On these the person, who is to 
be carried, seats himself, or is seated by others, putting 
both his arms, for greater security, round the necks of 
the bearers. 

[To QUEEPLE, v. n. To peep as a duck- 
ling, Banffs.] 

[Queeple, 8. The peep of a ducfillhg^ibid.] 

[Qubeplin, Queeplan, 8. The prop of a 
duckling; also, the act of quadong as a 
duckling, ibid.] 

QUEEB; QuEiit,8. The choir, S. 

Queer in this sense as a provincial word ; 
but without specifying the country. Wyn- 
toun writes it ^«r8. 

* QUEER, adj. Beside the coinaipn.«Me 
of .this word in S., it denotes ehtpjtetohg. 
amusing, affording fun. 
oblique. ' 

Queers, ». pi. News ; any thing *odd or 
strange, Roxb. Synon. ' Imeati ' 
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[To QUEERAOH, v, n. To work in a weak, 
trifling manner ; ^Iso, to nurse in an over- 
dainty manner , part, pr.^ queerachin^ used 
also as a s* and as an adj.^ Banffs.] 

[Qubbeach^ $. The act of working or nursing 
in a weak trifling manner, ibid.] 

[Queebachin, adj. Awkward and unskilful.] 

[To QUEERVE, v. a. To rake mown grass 
into long separate strips to prevent it dry- 
ing too quickly, Shetl.J 

[QuSBSmvB, adj. Inquisitive; a corr. of 
the E. word, West of o., Banffs.] 

[QubbsitivbNESS, 8. Inquisitiveness, ibid.] 

QI7EET, 3. The ancle, Aberd.; Cute, S. 

Mr. Chalmem, vo. CuU, says that ** in the vulgar 
language it is pronounced que&C' But ho should have 
recoUeoted, that this is only *‘in the vulgar langiiage'* 
of hie native county, and of some adjoining to it in the 
north of S. 

His queela were dozen’d, and the fettle tint. 

Rosa's Hdemrt. p. 44. 

V. CUTB. 

Qubbtikins, 3. pi. Spatterdashes, gaiters, 
Aberd. V. Outtikins. 


[To QUEETER, v. n. To do work in a weak, 
trifling manner, Banffs.] 

[Qubbtbb, Quebtbban, 3. The act of doing 
work in a weak, trifling manner, ibid.] 

[Qubbtbrin, adj. Weak and trifling, ibid. 

These are evidently the local pron. of Kuttr, and 
huicrin, q, v. : the variations are well exemplified by 
the odj. good, of which the Midland and Southern prou. 
is gtttd, the Banffi. and Aberd., gueed.] 

QUEEZIE, adj. ‘‘Disordered; squeamish, 
such as after being intoxicated;” Gall. 
£nc.; merely a little varied from E. Queasy. 

QUE£Z*MADDAM, 3 . The Cuisse Ma- 
dcmej or French jargonelle. 

“ Hell glour at an auld wand basket aik-snag as if 
dt vm a in full bearing.” Rob Roy, 

ii. X58. 


QUBINE, Queak, Qubyn, ». A young 
womaii, S 

This is never meapt as implying any reproach, unless 
ill jmitbet, oonveying this idea, be conjoined with it. 

familiar, it is often used as expressive of 

kthnnesi. 


0 1 she was a daintie quean, 

And weel she danc’d the heeland.wallach. 

' ^ . Old Song. 

VVr iMther Kenny’s come,'ye auld fule, an’ bis 
yqnAg quem o’ a dother too ; sae mak haste an’ get 
Kathleen, iii. 262. 

justly observed that this word is '*not 
m^ys ” nseo, **as Junius would have it, with an im* 
Patton of vice,” GL 

Illafliiver a respectful designation; but it is often 
used, in {smiliar Janguage, without any intentional 

vou nt 


disrespect; as, a' sturdy mieyne, a thriving queyne. 
It is generally accompanied by some epithet, deter- 
mining its application ; as, when it bears a bad sense, 
a loun queipie^ a worthless queyne ; and as denoting 
a loose woman, S. B. a hure-queyne, pron. q. koytt. 
When applied to a girl, the dimin. queyme is frequently 
used. 

It occurs in almost all the Goth, dialects ; Moes.-G. 
queim, qnens, (the most natural origin of E. wench,) 
quin-o, Alem. qucn-a, A.-S. cwen, Su.-G. qwinna,kon(i, 
Isl. kwinm, mulier, uxor. This is nearly allied to Gr. 
yvv-7i, id. Those who wish to see the various conjec- 
tures with respect to tho root, may consult J uu. Et. 
vo. Quean, Gotn. Gl. vo. Queins, Quino, and Ihre, vo. 
Kotia, Quinna. 

8. A diminutive, denoting a girl, 


Queynie, 
S. B. 


QUEINT, Quent, adj. 1. Curious, elegant, 
£. quaint. 

For so tho Poetis, be tharo craftye curys, 

In Kiniilituflis, and vther qiicnt ngiiris. 

The soithfast mater to hide and to constrene. 

Duug, Virgil, 6, 35. 

2. Strange, wonderful. 

The byianing hoist the sernent Lerna, 

Horribill qiilnssillwid, and queynt Chimera 
With fire unarm yt on liir toppis hio. 

Doug. Virgil, 173, 16. 

3. Cunning, ci'afty. 

Or gif ye traiat ony Grokis giftis ho 
Without dis.sait, falset or aubtolito, 

Knaw yejiot bottir the gtient Ulixes slyoht ? 

Doug. Virgil, 40, 6. 

It is used by Chaucer in the two last senses, and in 
one nearly connected with the first, trim, neat. 

Fr. coint, elegant, from Lat. compt-us; or, as some 
think, from Ann. coawi, beau et joli, Diet. Trov. Pur 
cointise, d’une fa 9 on propre et adjust^e ; GL Rom., 
Rose. 


Queint, Queynt, s. A wile, a device, O. 
Fr. cointe. “ Wheintj cunning, subtle. 
Var. Dial.” Gl. Grose. 


And part ho ansoylyd thare, 

’J’liat til hyin mast plusaud ware 
Be giftis, or be otliir thyngia, 

As nuevntis, slychtis, or flechyngis, 

^ Wyntown, vii. 9, 222. 

Chaucer, qmyntise, cunning. 

iuENTiss, 8. Neatness, elegant device. 

Baueris rycht fairly flawrnand, 

And nenselys to the wynd wawaiid, 

Swa lelc tUar war oif aer (/ucfttiss, 

That it war gret slycht to diuise. 

Barbour, xi. 194, MS. 

Quayntm, 0. E. signifies skill, slight. 

Than said Merlyn to the kviig, 

** Quayiitise ouercomes alio tuing, 

“ Strength ia gode vnto traiiaile, 

** Thor no strength may sleght while vaile.” 

R, Bienne, App. to Pref. cxci.' 
Chaucer, queytUiee, id. 

’o QUEINTH, Quenth, v.a. 1. “ To com- 
pose, to pacify,” according to Rudd, 

Quliarfor Enee begouth again renew 

His faderis hie saul qxmnth : for he not knew 

Quhiddor this was Genius, the god of that stedo, 

Or than the seruand of his fader fiede. 

Doug. Virgil, 130, 31. 

B 4 
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[2. To bid farewell to ; part: pr. quentking^ as 
an adj,^ farewell] 

Na licence grantit was, nor tymo, ne space, — 

As for to tak my leif for ouer and ay, 

Tlio last regrait and qmnthing wordis to say. 

iiid, 294,11. 

“Our author uses it for the solemn yaledictwn 
given to the dead, when they were a burying, which 
was ossouiially necessary (according to their supersti- 
tion) in order to compose them, and give them rest in 
their graves, and to procure them passage over the 
Stygian Lake into the Elydan Fields. The word orig- 
inally is the same with Qmnch^ and is used for it by 
Chaucer.'* This he expl. queinihing words^ composing, 
pacifying. Chaucer indeed uses queinte as the pret. 
and part of quench ; but in a sense strictly literal. It 
would bo more natural to understand this term as 
signifying to bewail, from Isl. kuein-a, to complain, 
Moes.-G, quain-oUf to mourn. Matt. xi. 17. E’i 
(quaino-dedutht ye have not lamented. Alem. Uuein-on, 
id. This signification corresponds to the language 
used by Virg. ‘ ‘ Coclum questilms iinjilet ; ” and, 
“Adfari extremum miserae matri.” 

Jun. thinks that it ought to be quethmgy notwith- 
standing the authority of the MS. to the contrary ; in 
opposition to which Hudd. acknowledges that he 
rashly wrote qnethingy according to the printed copy, 
A. 1553, in the following passage — 

So, so, hald on, leif this dede body allane, 

Say the last quethina word, adow, to me. 

I sail my deith purcncs thus, quod he. 

Virg. 60 . 21 . 

J un. renders it, valedictory ; Lye derives it from 
Isl. kwedidy salutatio, valcdictio. V . Jun. Etym. 

TheSu.-G. Isl. v. qwaed-iay to salute, was used by 
ancient writers to denote a solemn address to God. 

Since this article was sent to press, I find that, in 
the MS. which Rudd, used, the word (p. 130.) is 
; in the other, (Univ. Lihr. ) queith. That, in 
passage second, is quenihingy MS. I. quethingy MS. II. 
which corresponds to the conjecture of Junius. In the 
third passage, quenthing occurs in both MSS. 

[QUEIR, QUERE, «. Tlie choir of a church, 
Lyndsay, Exper. and Oourteour, 1. 2280.] 

QUEIT, Quiet, s. A species of bird. 

“Cotta, a quoit." Woddorb. Vocab., p. 16 j in a 
later Ed. quiet. This seems merely Coot m provincial 
pronunciation ; as Wedderbum was a native of Aber- 
deenshire. % 

[To QUELLE, V, a. To kill ; parU pr. quel- 
lingy Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. Isl. 

quelja, Swed, qudljay ^to torment, Dan, 
quoeley to strangle.] 

(iUELLES, 8. pL “ Yells,” Pinkerton. 

With gret questes and quelleSy 
Both in frith, and felles, 

A1 the dcereii in tlie dolles 
Thei durkeu, and dare. 

Sir Odtvan and Sir Odd. , 1. 4. 

Alem. qual-en sihy lamentari, Schiltor. Su.-G. Isl. 
n will-ay ejiilare, which Ihre derives from qtoid-a, id. 
Mere we have the origin of E. squeal and aquawly as 
well as of Su.-G. sqwael, 

Quellesy however, might denote the disturbance matle 
by the huntsmen, in their questing, in order to rouse 
the game ; Belg. queU-en, to vex, to trouble, to tease, 
to pester. 

QUELT, «. A sort of petticoat worn in the 
Highlands. V. Kilt. 


QUp 


QUEME, Queem, adv. Exactly, fitly, closely. 
“ Whmm, close, so thatmo wind can enter it. 
Also, very handsome and coitvenient for one. 
Chesh.” Gl. Grose. 

Ane hundreth brasin hespys tham claspyt eume. 

Demg, vlr^, 229, 25. 

He thristis to the leuis of the yet, 

And closit queme the entre. — 

Ibid., 804, 10. 

Teut. quaem, in be-quaem, aptus, oommodus ; Franc. 
biquaniy congruit, convenit, Sonilter. Sa.-Q. qmemelig, 
conveniens. 

Ihre derives the Su.-G. word from Mo6B.-G. quim- , 
an, to come, as Iiat. conveniens a veniendo, Sohilter, in 
like manner, gives biquam under Teut. quhem-an, 
venire, 

A, Bor. “ It lies wheemfor we.” Ray’s Coll. 
Qubmit, part. pa. Exactly fitted. 

Yit round about full mony ane beriall stone. 

And thaiue conjunctlie jonit fast and quemit, 

Police of UonmTy iii. 67. 

Gower uses queme in the sense oifit or become. 

And loke how well it shuld hem queme, 

To hyndre a man that loueth sore. 

Conf. Am. Fol. 61. a. 

The use of the term confirms the derivation given 
under Queme. E. become is formed indeed in the same 
manner with Lat. convenire, and the Teut. terms. 

QUENELIE, adj. Of or belonging to a 
qu^en. 

— “ We dispens and suppleis all faultis thairof, 
ony bo, bo our qiienelie powar and authoritie royalL” 
Acts Mary, 1655, Ed. 1814, p. 601. 

It does not appear that our southern neighbours 
have been so gallant as to form an adj. of this kind. 

QUENRY, 8. Abundance of bad women. 

Quhair hurdome ay unhappis 
With quenryy cauuis and coppis, 

Yo pryd yow at tliair proppis, 

Till hair and herd grow dapUl. 

Scott, Chrm. 8. P., iii 148. 

QUENT,.arf/. 1. Familiar, acquainted, ac- 
customed to, 

“ As new seruandis ar in derisioun amang the m&tt 
scruitouris, sa we as vylo & last pepyll of the warid in 
thair sycht ar dayly inuadit to the deith,” Bellend. 
Cron. Fol. 49. a, ^ ^ ' 

“ As new seruandis ar in derisioun au^g the 
seruitouris, sa we as vyle and last 
in thair sycht ar daylie inuadit to the death. Bellend. 
Cron., B. iv. o. 15. V. Qubint. . . 

QueM is opposed by Boeth. to Lat. reoentiBi^us, 
there being nO particular word in the lAt; for Qum 
itself. Fr, accoint, acfiuainted with. Ooinl is wW 
used, but not precisely in the same sense. 

[2. Nice, quaint; used as an adv» Lyndsay. 
Exper. and Oourteour, 1. 180. V . QUBiNT.] 
Fr. accobU, id. Lat. cognU/^uo. ^ • 

[QUENYA,«. Amm,ShetI. V.I^h^a.] 

QKENYIE, 8. A corner, Atta^^ 
Quynyib. 

QUERD, 8. A vessel formerly; ased for 
holding fish, Aberd# 
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** A flihwomaii complains to tho mamstrates, that 
another hi4 removed her querd of fish. Kecords of 
Abend. 

Baa. kar, a vessel or tub ; Isl. kaar^ vas. 

[QUERE, Qubb, Qwere, s. The choir of a 
church, Accts. L. H. Treasurer, i. 27, 291, 
Dickson. O. Fr. euer^ 

QUERING,*. FrencJie quemug, 

“Ane cop almery, ane candill kyst, &; Franche 
gverttlp lynit with canwess, ane rakill of ime, ane Icdin 
quartor.” Aberd. Reg., V. 10. 

QUERN,*. The gizzard of a fowl, Aberd. 

As Isl. qimnt mola, is transferred to a whirlpool ; 
shall we suppose that our old term for a mill has been 
metaph. used for the mzzard, as somewhat resembling 
•the operation of a mill in its decomposition of food ? 

[• QUERN, a. 1. A hand mill for corn, S. 

2. A grain, granule ; a seed, small particle, 

Ayrs. 


QUERNIE, at//. [Full of grains.] Applied 
to honey, wlien it abounds with the granules 
which are peculiar to it, Kinross. V. 
Quern. 

QUEUNIE, 5. A diminutive from E. Quenu 
a hand-mill, Moray. V. Quern. 

Coming frae the hungry hill, 

He hears the qmruie birlin. 

JaviicsoiVs Pop. ii. 356. 

QUERREL, Quauel, 8. A quarry. 

“ Aboue thir cruel teis infinite nowmer of thame wer 
condampnyt to the Ualionis, wynnyng of querrellis ik 
mynia,” Hcllond. Cron. B. vi. c. 9. Lapidibus ex- 
cidibua excidendis, Boeth. 

This might indeed be rendered square stones^ from 
Fr. quarr^-er, to pave with flat stones. It is used, 
however, for quarries by Doug. 

This campioun 

Eftir al kynd of wapi>innis can do cry, 

With branchis rent of troia, aiul qmnrl stanya 
Of huge weiclit doiiii warpaiid all utaiiya. 

Virgil, 249, 53. 


[Qubbnie, adj. Full of grains or granules ; 
as, quernie^ porridge, ibid.] 

[QuEKNIB, QuERNOOK, s. Dimin. of quern^ 
Shetl. Dutch, kweern^ Swed. qvarn^ Dan. 
qvcBrfi^ a mill.] 

QUERN ALLIT, part, pa. Apparently de- 
noting the form of kirneh or interstices in 
battlements. 

“ Item, ane small chene with thrawin and quamallU 
linkis.” Inventories, A. 1542, p. 64. 

L. B. quarnelU. V. Kibnel. Fr. crene, crenels, in- 
dented. 


[To Queruel, V, a. and 7i. To quarry, to 
raise stones fiom a quarry.] 

In this sense quarrel is still used, S. B. ; from the 
Fr. V., which is formed from quarr^, square ; because 
the proper work of quarriers is to raise stones of such 
a shape, that they may be hewn for pavement or for 
building. 

[QuERRhH.LKR, 8. A quarrier, quarry-man.] 

[QuERRELL-HOLins, 8. pi. Quany-lioles ; 
quarries, old quarries filled with water. 

Marie ! I lent niy gossop my mear, to fetch hamo coills. 
And lie hir drouuit into tho Querrell-holli-it. 

Lyndsaij, Thrie Ksiaitis, 1. 3061.] 


QUERNELL, «. Cornelian, a stone, 

**Item, ane pair of bedis of qwrnell with gawdes of 
gold estimat to vi crownis of weeht.” Inventories, A. 
1516, p. 26. 

Apparently denoting beads made of the Cornelian, 
or rather Camelum stone, which is supposed to have 
meiv^^is name from flesh colour. In Fr., how- 
ev<9r« it » called comaUne, iJso cameole, aud corneole ; 
in lud* eomioloSf from como, a horn, from its supposed 
reaemblance. 

QUIEBNELL, adj. Square. 

virgine, Horacia, wes buryit — in ane sepul- 
of qflemell stanis.” l^llend. Liv., p. 47. 

Xhe tranilator seems to have confounded this with 
0. FiPi gtcemcAv, or the v. quemeUer, whence S. Urnel, 
aft interstice in a battlement. V. Quebbell, and 
QftAftNBLT. 

QtdSklirET, ». A species of rot in sheep, 

^ofl^. • 

' ■P^Ojplc have been led to consider the rot as 

yw^ lciiiiu vis., the qwmey, or black rot, procced- 
and the hunger rot, from an 
i^^nte deficient of food of every kind,** Esjsays 
— * , lii* 464'"5* 

signifies lamina, a pool, bog, or marsh, 
as the grass imringing from bogs and flooded 
ItVpm ijiaaid toproaaoetbe,,rot, (ibid., 469), the term 
niay traced to this word, which might be 
Ic^ by tbe Banes of Northumbria. 


QUERT, 8. In quert, in good spirits, in a 
state of hilarity. 

And ever quliill scho wos in quert 
I’hat wass hir a lessoun. 

So weill the lady luvit the Knycbt, 

Thai no man wait! scho tak. 

Bludy Serk, S. P. 193. 


Sibb. renders quert, “ prison, any place of confine- 
ment ; perhaps also, sanctuary ; aborev. from Sax. 
cicertar, career. *’ 

He has been misled, either by its resemblance to the 
A.-S. word, or from mention being made of a deip dun- 
(jeoun in the preceding line ; and has not observed that 
tho Lady had been dwivered from this at the expence 
of her lover’s life. Ho had bequeathed to her his 
bloody shirt, and desired her to hang it up in her sight, 
as an antidote to any future attachment. 

“ First think on it, and syne on me, 

Quhen men ciunis vow to wow. ” 

The Lady said, “ Bo Mary fre, 

Tliairto I mak a wow.'* 


Thus she kept the hlady serk still in her view ; and 
it was a memorial of his love, and of her vow, when 
at any time she felt an inclination, from tho liveliness 
of her spirits, to listen to other lover. 

In this sense it occurs in Uawan and Gol., ii. 22. 

Quhill this querroll be quyt I cover never in queH. 
i.e., “Till this quarrel be settled, I can never recover 
my spirits.” V. CowEE. 

This agrees with the sense given of it by Bitson, Gl. 
E. M. Rom., as it occurs in a variety of instances in 
these remains of antiquity. All the examples, indeed, 
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except one, are from what is undoubtedly a Scottish 
^m. This is Twaine and Oamn» Here it has evi- 
dently the signification given above. 

Magame, and he were now in queriy 
And al hole of will and hert, 

Ogavns yowr fa he wald yow wer. Vol. i. 73. 

Swilk joy tharof sho had in hert, 

Her thoght that sho was al in quei t. 

Ibid., p. 141. 

It occurs in Sir Eglamoro, and 0. E. Romance, 
printed with the S. poems, Edin. 1508. 

All hot the Erll thai war full feyn, 

In queri that he was cuinyn hame, 

Hyin wclcumyt les and mare. 

The knight here referred to returned victorious, and 
was entitled to marry the EarPs daughter. 

I have met with k once in R. Bruune, p. 123. 

He turned his bridelle with querte, he wend away haf gone, 
The dede him smote to the herte, word spak he neuer none. 

Heame thinks that it is for thuerte, as if it signified, 
athwart, obliquely. But it undoubtedly means briskly, 
in a lively manner. 

This sense is much confirmed by the use of the adj. 
quicrty. This is still retained, as signifying, lively, 
possessing a flow of animal spirits, S. 

In one passage, the sense seems more obscure. It 
contains the advice given to Waynour, Arthur’s Queen, 
by the ghost of her mother. « 

“ Als thou art Queue in tki qu^ri. 

Hold thes wordes in hert. 

I'hou shal leve but a stert : 

Hethon shal thou faro.” 

Sir Qaxoan and Sir Got . , i. 20. 

It seems, however, to denote her present state of 
health, prosperity, and joy, as contrasted with its 
brevity, and the certainty of death. * 

Ritson thinks that it is ** possibly from (piert, cuer, 
or coeur, Fr.” But there seems to be no evidence thit 
coeur was ever written quert The only word that 
seems to have any connection in sense, is Gael, cuairty 
a visit ; whence cuairtachae, a visiting, gossiping ; un- 
less we should suppose it to be corr. from Fr. gner^iVy 
to heal ; to recover ; also, to assuage ; as originally de- 
noting a state of convalescence. 

Since writing this article, I have observed some 
Goth, words, to which quert seems to claim greater af- 
finity. 

Isl. hoar, is expl. by Verel. as equivalent to re in 
Lat. redo; non ex loco, non extra, non foras. Its 
synonyme Su.-G. quar, anciently quaerr, is more dis- 
tinctly expl. quietue, and viewed a| the same with kar, 
Isl, hgtr, id. He gives the following rhyme, as illus- 
trating the use of the term. 

JaJc haf wer hoert aff gamla gaeta, 

Hvia Uojft will hafwa, akal kart lata. 

Audii ab antiqiiis prover5lum ferri, 

Qui jucimda optat, otium supersedeat. 

’’ I have heard that it was a proverbial saying with 
our forefathers, that he who wishes happiness, nuist 
shun ease.” 

Sitta qmr, he adds, is said of those who are negli- 
gent, who, l^ing admonished as to their duty, are list- 
less. Thus, Isl. wera hyePy signifies, quietum esse ; 
and hjrdy tranquillitas. 

Vercl. expl. kyrry neut. hjrty not merely quietus, but 
placidus ; Laia vera kyrty non turbare ; Sezk af kyrty 
quietus est, quiete fruitur. Hence kyrrUU-ury man- 
suotus, from kyrr and Icdry our laity manner. 

Our phrase, in querty seems to have originally signi- 
fied a state of ease or tranouillity. Hence, by an easy 
transition, it might be usea as signifying cheerfulness, 
or liveliness. 


Querty, Quierty, adj. 1. Lively, possess- 
^ ing a flow of animal spirits, S. O. 


1 fear the barley bree, 

An’ roving blades sae quirtp, 

May gar him spread hisnwings an’ flee, 

An lea’ his nest right dirty. 

A. \Vil8<m*$ Poem, 1790, p. 288. 

V. Quebt. 

2. Active, Ayrs., Dumfr. 

QUESTES, 8. pL Noise of hounds, Sir 
Gawin and Sir Gal., i. 4. Y* Qublles. 

Fr, quesUeVy “ to open as a dog that seeth or findeth 
his game.” 

[QUESTIONYNG. Barbour, vi. 87, 94, 
MS. A misreading for Qidiettlyng, q. v. ; 
in Hart’s Ed. whissUing.'] 

QUETHING, Doug. Virgil, 60, 21. V. 

Queinth. 

QUEY, Quy, Qooy, Quyaoh, Quoyach, 
Queock, Quyok, «. A young cow or 
heifer, a cow of two years old, S. whye, A. 
Bor. 

“ At and above 4 old, the bnllooki tmd~-qu€y$ 
are driven to the English market, and fetch great 
prices.” P. Kirkmichael, Ayrs. Statist. Acc., vi. 105. 

** They ordeinod to the Crowners, for their fic, for 
like man vulawed, or that compons, ane colpindach 
{ane quyach, or ane young koto) or threttie pennies.” 
Acts Male, ii., c. 3, s. 3. Quoyachy De Verb. Sign. vo. 
Golphndach. 

Betwix the homes tua forth yet it syne, 

O fane vntamut young quyy quhite as snaw. 

Doug. Virgily 101*, 40. 
Quo CoUn, I hae yet upon the town 
A qiwyy just gaing three, a berry brown ; 

A tydy beast, and glittering like the slae. 

That by gueed hap escap’d the greedy fae. 

Well willl think it wair’d, at sic a tyde. 

Now when my lassie is your honour’s bride, 

Rost's Rdenorty p. 113. 

Quoy is the pron. Ang. 

In the caue as that ane quyok lowis, 

Wyth loud voce squeland in that gousty bald, 

Al Cacus craft reuelit seho and talii 

Dwm. VvrgUy 248, 85. 

“Scot. Bor. a queocky id.” Rudd. 

“The quiokia war neuir slane, quhill thay wer with 
calfo, for than thay ar fattest and maiat delicios to the 
mouth.” Bellend. Descr. Alb., o. 16. 

A qiiey cawfy a female calf, S. 

Ten lambs at spaining time as lang’sj^live, * ' 

And twa quey cawfs I’ll yearly to them^ve. 

Bamsa^i Pomty H 116. 

•**Quey caffs are dear veal Ramsay’s 8. Proy., P. 
59. This is said probably, because it is more profitable 
to rear them. 

“ Wkecy whiy or wliey. An heifer ; the only word 
used in the East Riding of Yorkshire ih this isnse. 
Gl. Grose. * 

Rudd. (vo. Ky) delves the term from Tfeut. koeycy 
vacca. But it is more immediately allied to X)^ 
Su.-G. quigoy id. juvenoa quae nonduhl. pepoi^ f 1"^* 
This learned writer indeed derives it ftoni; jra«;a oop^/^ 
hrigga, a bridge, from 6ro, id. 

[OIJEY, Quay, e. A piece of in 

from a common, Orkn., Shetl. 
quij an enclosure.] 

[Queyland, 8. Land taken in frofb A eom- 
mon, ibid.] 
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[QITBYN,*. A young woman, S. V. Quean.] 
[QtJBTNIB, 0. , A little girl ; dimin.. of queyn, 
S.] 

QUH. A combination of letters, expressing 
a strong guttural sound, S. 

Hid of QtfA/’ Sibb. has observed, ** instead 
of Wti^ or is a curious circumstance in Scottish 
orthographYi and seems to be borrowed immediately, 
or at first nand, from the Gothic, as written by Ul- 
philas in the fourth century. In his Gothic Gospels, 
oommonly called The Silver Book, we find about thirty 
wc^ds beginning with a character (0 with a point in 
the centr^ the power of which has never been exactly 
ascertained.^ Junius, in his Glossary to these Gospels, 
assigned to it the power and place of Qu ; Stiernhiclm 
and others have considered it as equivalent to the 
German, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon Hw ; and 
lastly, the learned Ihre, in his Suio-Gothic Glossary, 
conie^res that this character did not agree in sound 
with either of these, but **sonum inter hu et qu 
mc^um habuisse videtur.*’ Unluckily he pursues the 
subject no farther, otherwise he could scarcely have 
failed to suggest the Scottish Quh ; particularly as a 
mat proportion of these thirty Gothic words can be 
&anslat6a into Scottish by no other words but such 
as begin with these three letters.” Gl. 

This writer has discovered considerable ingenuity 
in his reflexions on this singularity in our language. 
But he could not mean, that in our orthograpiLij, 
could be borrowed immediately from the Gothic, as 
writ/Un by Ulphilas. For it had been in use in S. for 
several centuries before the Codex Argenteus was known 
to exist, or at least known in this country. It w.as 
probably invented by some very early writer, in order 
to express the strong guttural sound of which it is the 
sign. This perhaps seemed necessary ; for as the E. 
pronounce their wh much softer than we do quh^ they 
probably i^ve a similar sound to A.-S. Aic, ever after 
the intermixture of Norman. 

Sibb. has partly mistaken Junius, who, after observ- 
ing that the Goths, by the letter referred to, expressed 
Q, in the place of which the A.-S. used cw^ adds ; 
** But whether the Goth, letter in every respect cor- 
responds to Q, jiow not sufficiently appear to me, be- 
cause there are not a few words in the Codex Argen- 
4eu$t which do not seem so much to have the hard 
sound' which belongs to Q, as that’ softer aspiration 
whieh is found in A.-S. Ate, or E. wA.” 

Notwithatanding the idea at first thrown out by 
Sibb., that our quh has been ** immediately borrowed 



i of letters, — via., Ow , — a sound— -which, he says, 
** oeeurs not unfrequently in the ancient language of 
OennaiDyjex, gr. gwaire, verus, gtoaHichi, potentia, 
gibria «*~When Siis harsh sound,” he adds, “gave way 
almost evf^ where to the Aiu,— the character, which 
; vlpbUesh^ to express it, fell of course to 

Inlaid Made. In Scotland alone the sound was pre- 
serve and appears to this day under the form of 

assumption, which he retains in his Gl., is 
r'l^ueese. In what way soever we received 
SSems no reason to doubt that it ex- 
ii sbti^ of the letter employed by Ulphilas. 
leni inoontestable from the very examples 
/Sibb. 

Ibtti^ oottld net be meant to express the 
cSeund of A.-S. CIS, because the words in. which this 
A.-S* sre denoted by another Goth, character, 
our vowel u; as^ucEim, mola, A.-S. cweanii 
uxor, A-S. eiee/b quiOrnit dicere, A-S. cioetharif 


&c. To the latter the learned Verel. gives the sound 
of qu ; but to the former, of hw or ahw ; Runoirraph. 
Scandic., p. 69. ^ > 6 r 

It has been observed, that “ this Goth, character 
appears to ^ the ancient Aeolic Digamma asperated 
in pronunciation.” This supposition is founded on 
the probability, that “the Gothic tongue was from the 
same stem as the ancient Pelasgic, the root of the 
Greek.” I am not, however, disposed to venture so 
far into the regions of conjecture ; especially as some 
learned writers have contended that, as Ulphilas used 
several Roman characters as, F, G, H, )?, he also 
borrowed the form of this from their Q. V. Michaolis’ 
Iiitrod. Lcct. N. T. sect. 70. 

As little can be said in respect to its resemblance to 
the Hebrew Am ; it being generally admitted that the 
sound of this letter is lost. It is, however, a pretty 
coiiinion opinion among the learned, that it denoted a 
very strong guttural sound. 

I shall only add, that, where there is no difference 
between the E. and S. words, except what arises from 
this peculiar orthography, it is unnecessary to give 
examples. There is no occasion for this in most cases, 
even where there is a change of the vowel. 

QUHA, Quiiay, pron. Who, S. 

“ All the lordis sperituale and temporale, quha gevo 
thaire aithis of befor to bo lele and trew, &c., of new 
ratifeis and apprevia the eamin.” Acts Mary, 1542, 
Ed. ISM, p. 411. 

“ It is vnderstand to our souerane lord the grett ser- 
uico to his grace be Tliomas Erskine of IJrechiii knycht 
his secretaro, quhay thairfor obtenit off our said souer- 
ane lord, the laudis of Brechin & Nevaire,” &c. Acts 
Ja. V.. 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 377. V. Quh. 

Mr. Maepherson htis so distinctly marked the rela- 
tion of the diffeient dialects to each other, and also to 
the Lat. as to the pron. whOf that 1 shall make no 
apology for inserting his short table. 

S. Moes G. A.-S. O. Sw. Lat. 

Quha^ quhas^ hwa ; hitOf quisy ) 

(^nhay, qukoy hua, quiy > who : 

hufy quaPy j 

Qnhat/Sy qu/iisy hwars ; huarSy cujua ; whose: 

(pihaniy quhammay hwam ; hueiiiy quern ; ) 

quam ; j 

I have not observed, however, that quhay occurs in 
a different sense from quha. They are used in common 
for E. who. 

[It is prob., however, that qtdiay originally repre- 
sented the emphatic and interrogative forms of the 
pronoun, and when used for whoevexy w/ioaoever, as in 
the following.] 

“ Quhay sal) haue the curage or spreit to punis thaym 
for feir of this hisolent prince?” Belloud. Cron., Ifol. 
11, a. 

A none Eneas induce gan to the play 
With arrowis for to schuto quhay wald assay. 

Dow/. Virgil y 144, 8. 

The use of quhay is now become provincial, being al- 
most peculiar to Loth. 

Quiiais, Qhuase. The genitive of Quha\ 
whose S. A. Quhausef S. B. 

“ That the king charge all A sindrie schirrefis of 
this realme to gar inquyre — quhat landis, possessionis, 
or annuell rentys pertenys to the king, — and in quhaia 
handis thainowe be.” Acts Ja. I., 1424, Ed. 1814, p. 

4. 

Moes.-G. qidusy id. Quhia iat aa manaleik: “Whose 
image is this?” Mar. 12. 16. A.-S. hwaea, id. 

[Quham, Wham. The objective of Quha; 
whom, S.] 
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QUHAIP, Quhaup, Whaap, «. A curlew, 
S. Scolopax arquata, Linn. 

** That the wylde-meit, and tame meit Tiiderwrittin, 
be fiald in all tymes cumining of the prices following ; 
— the Quhaip, vi. d.” Acts Marie, ifol, c. 11. Edit. 
1566. 

“The wild land fowls are plovers, pigeons, curlicws, 
(commonly called whaap),'* P. Unst, Shetl. Statist. 
Acc., V. 188. The name is the same in Orkii. V. 
Barry’s Orkney, p. 307. 

“A country gentleman from the west of Scotland, 
— being occasionally in England for a few weeks, was, 
one delightful summer evening, asked out to hear the 
nightingale : his friend informing him, at the same 
time, that this bird was a native of England, and 
never to bo heard in his own country. After ho had 
listened with attention, for some time, upon being 
asked, if he was not much delighted with the nightin- 

§ ale ; “It’s a’ very gude,” replied the other in the 
ialect of his own country; “but I wad na gie the 
tvheeple of a wha%tp for a* the nightingales that ever 
sang.” P. Muirkirk, Ayrs. Statist. Acc., vii. 601, N. 

Sibb. thinks that it is named ex aono. Perhaps it 
is from the same origin with the v, Wheep^ q. v. 
Its name, however, resembles that of the Lapwing in 
Sw. and Dan. V. Pkeweip. In Dan. the curlew is 
called Eegn-Hpaert apparently as being supposed to 
apae or predict rain, « 

QUHAIP, Quhaup, A goblin or evil 

spirit, supposed to go about under the eaves 
of houses after the fall of night, having a 
long beak resembling a pair of tongs for the 
purpose of carrying off evil doers, Ayrs. 

This goblin appears to have borrowed its name from 
the curlew. 

[QUHAIRANENT, Quhairintil, Quhaik- 
THROW. V. under Quhare.] 

[QUIIAIS, Quham. V. under Quiia.] 
QUIIAM, s. 1. A dale among hills, S. 

Isl. hwamm-r^ convallicula seu semivallis ; a hwofne, 
vorago, gula, G. Andr. It is elsewhere defined ; 
Vallicula, locus depressior inter duos colliculos. 

2. A marshy hollow, whether with or without 
stagnant water, Loth. * 

[To QUHAMLE, Whamle, v. a. To turn 
upside down, to turn over in order to empty. 
West of S. V. Quhemi^.] 

[Quhamlin, Whamlin, «. The act of turn- 
ing upside down, ibid.] 

QUHANG, Quhayng, Whang, «. 1. A 

thong, a strap of leather, S. 

“Sum auctouris writtis, qtlhen Henmst had gottin 
the grant of sa mekill •land (as he mycht circle about 
with ane bull hyde) he schure it in maist crafty and 
Bubtell quhayngis. In witnes hoirof they say Tow- 
qufian in the Tankage of Saxonis is callit ane quhayng,*' 
Bellend. Cron., B. viii. c. 12. Twhan^ Boeth. 

“They are ay at the whittle and the quhang ;** S. 
Prov., i.e., always in a state of contention. 

This seems to have been borrowed by Boece, from 
Geffrey of Monmouth, lib. 6. c. 11, who says, that 
this in British was called Coer correi^ and in ^xon, 
Thivang-caatre, which in Lat. signifies the Castle of 


the Thong, from A.-S. thwang, id, Boece aays this 
castle was in Yorkshire. But acoording to Vei^gan, 
c. 5, it was “ situated near unto Sydingbom in Kent.” 
Junius approves of this derivation of the name of the 
castle. 

The hardy hromie, a* sew’d wi* whang. 

With London woes can bide the bang, 

O’er moss and niuir with them to gang. 

22. OaUotoay's Poem$, p. 27. 

“ Whangs. Leather thongs. North.*’ Gl, Grose. 
Sw. tweng, id. sho-tweng, c<HTigia oalceameptorum. 
Seren. deduces it from tiowg-a, arotare. 

2. A thick slice of any thing eatable ; as, a 
whang of cheese^ S. in allusion to the act of 
cutting leather into thongs. For it properly 
denotes what is sliced from a larger body. 

Tlie lasses, skelpin bareflt, thrang, 

In silks and scarlets glitter ; 

Wi’ sweet-milk cheese, in monie a whang, 

Bums, iil 31. 

An' kebbocks auld, in monie a whang. 

By jock-ta-legs are skliced. 

Rev, J, NicoVs Poems, ii. 26. 
**Quhang (of cheese), A great slice of cheese. 
North,” Gl. Grose. Hence, 


To Quhano, Whang, v. a. 1, To flog, to 
beat with a thong, S. 

2. Metaph. to lash in discourse. 

— Heresy is in her pow’r, 

And gloriously she’ll whang her. 

Burns, iii. 62. 

*3. To cut in large slices, S, 

At the sight of Dunbarton once (^ain, 

I’ll cock up my bonnet and march amain. 

With mv (daymore hanging down to my heel, 

To whang at the bannocks of barley meal. 

Song, Heart M, Loth,, iv. 18. 


QUHAE, Quhabk, Quhairb, adv. 1. Equi- 
valent to Mwee, or whereas. 

“ That quhare it is to be remembrit be my lonl 
covemour and thre estatis of this present parliament, 
how thai for furth bering of the quenis auctorite— 
convenit togidder at Stirueling and Linlithow, redy 
to haue seruit the quenis grace, &o. Nochttheless 
it is neidfull to thaun to Iwue declaratioune {sic) of 
parliament, that thai did na thing contrare the Quenis 
auctorite,” &c. Acts^ary, 154$, Ed. 1814, p. 


2. Where.* All our quliare^ eyery %kQTe. 

And suth it is and sene, in aU tnir ^njthare. 

No erdly thing hot for a tyme may lest ■ 

Ballad, JSdin, 1508, & P. 22., iil 127. 


This is perhaps the passage referred to by Mr. 
Pinkerton, when he renders quhare, place,” m Gl. 
But although it is probable that the term w«i psOd iu 
this sense, here it is certainly adverbiaL It it uiertly 
an inversion of the more common phraseology our tu 
quhare, q. over every place, V. .^^uhabk. ^ 


Quhaibanbnt, oefv. Ooncerii^^Me^ . * 

— “ For the quhilk the doaria aalliiioiu 
— ^the auld fundationis and erectioms of the saidis Oob 
legief and haill vniuersitie-^notwithstandiligh^^y* 
anmt his maiestie, with anise of hie saidis' entain^it,d?A~ 
penssis.” Acts Ja. VI., 1670, Ed. 1814, p. 18it ; 

' Declares tiiat this present genetall ratifio^oun^ 
shall he alss vi^d— as if the samuie infeftmjat al- 
reddie past & exped,«--quAairan^ majestae « «»• 
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tetii loimidu'hMie diapenat, A be thir preaentia dia- 
penaaia for ever." Aeta Cha. I., Ed. 1814, V. 661. 
Jnent tie quMlk ia naed aa aynon. Ibid., 667, ch. 180. 

QtrHAlBBE,QnHABBE,(Kfv. Whereby, Aberd. 
Reg. 

[Qxjhakfob, adv. Wherefore, Barbour, i. 
808.] 

QuBAiumTii,, Quhaibik, adv. In which, 

wherein. 

" I giue you twa points ; quhairintU euery ane of you 
aui^t to try and examine your consciences.*' Bruce's 
Sem* on tne Sacr., P. 1, b. 

QuipLdlRTHROW) adve Whence, in consequence 
of which; [(jukarthrouchy quharthroio, Bar- 
hour.] 

•< — Our souerane Ladyis liegis daylie and con- 
tinuallie, incontrare the tenour of the actia maid 
thaimpone— -schutia with half hag, culuering, and pis- 
tolate, at the saidis wylde beistis and wylde foules, 
quairihrow the nobill men of the realme can get na 
pastyme of balking and hunting lyke as hes bene hibd 
in tymes bypast, be ressoun that all sic wylde beistis 
and wylde loulis ar exilit and banist be occasioun 
forsaid." Acts Mary, 1551, Ed. 1814, p. 483. 

l^his mt was more severe than any against poaching 
in our time, as this prohibition was given ** under the 
pane of deid !" 

QUKA-SAY, «. A pretence, sham. Expl. 
“ remark Legend Bp. St. Androis; p. 334. 

Then, when this turn cott tuke gudo nycht. 

Half way hameward ^ the calnay, 

Said to his servandis for a qttJia say ; 

Alaoe, the porter is foryett !” 

It seems to signify a mere pretence ; allied perhaps 
to the latter part of the alliterative Belg. word wish- 
waHe, a whim-wham. 

[In this example qvha-say, may be rendered pun, 
and in this sense may be allied to Lat quasi ] 

[QUHAT. 1. As a pron., what, Barbour, i. 

98v 141. 

2. As an ado., how, in such manner, ibid. i. 

215.] 

[Qchat-fob. 1. What with, ibid, xviii. 211, 

214. 

2. Whys.as, what for no, why not, S.] 

QtJHAT-KTK, Quhatbn. What kind of, of 
what kind ; generally pron. whattin. 

The King Robert wyst he wes thar, 

And quhat Xtyn ehyftanys with him war. 

Barbour, il 226, MH. 

f ye sav me now for ovhaten, plycht ? 

Por that I wait I did you nevir offence. 

King Hart, i. 31. 

And Bua» widar, quhattin a Papist I am in 
thisnimiia niid huui of Questiouis,— I tak on band to 
on peft^ of my lyfe, the inaist haly martyrs- 
IMO the samUi Papistis.” N. Winyet. V. 
S^WiHist. App., p. 221. 

Qifl'ftAt-ftAK* An exclamation stiU used in 
8* ; yliat avails it, of what use, what care 
lyfdr If. ^ V. RAllt, s., care. 


Quhatsaeuyr, Quhatsumeuir, adj. What- 
soever. 

** In the chyir of Moyses sittis Scribes, and Phariseis, 
quhatsumeuir thing they bid yow do, do it, hot do 
nocht as thay do ; because they bid do, and dois 
nocht," Kennedy, of Crosraguoll, Compend. Tractiue, 
p. 60. 

[Quiiat-till. To what, Barbour, xi. 28 , 
Edin. MS. ; quhaMoy Oamb. MS.] 

To QUH A UK, Quhack, v, a. To beat, S. 
thwack, E. 

Our word is probably the corr. The E. word has 
been traced to Tout, zioach-en, urgere, percutere ; A.-S. 
tacc-ian, ferire, Isl. thick-a, atlligere. 

[Quhaukin, Quiiaokin, s. A beating, S.] 

QUHAUP, WiiAAP, A curlew. V. 

Quhaip. 

In Fife, a distinction is made between the Land- 
quliaup, i.e., the curlew, and tho Sea-quhaup, a species 
of mew, of a dark colour. 

In Orkney, they distinguish between the larger and 
the smaller wh.iup. 

“Ore. Major Stock- Wfuip ; minor, Little- W hap 
The larger curlew, called hero Stock- Whap, differs 
something in its colours from the lesser,” &c. Low’s 
Faun. Oread., p. 80. 

Quhaup, Wiiaap. There's a tchaap in the 
raip, there is something wrong, S. Prov. ; 
implving some kind of fraud or deception. 
V. Kelly, p. 305. [V. Kinscii.] 

I have observed no other examplo of the use of the 
term, excpiit in a silly performance, which exhibits 
Presbyterians in so ridiculous a light, that he must be 
credulou.s indeed, who can believe that many of the 
ludicrous sayings, there ascribed to them, were ever 
really uttered. 

“I’ll hazard twa and a plack, there is a whap in 

the rape, Ede, has thou been at barn-breaking, Ede ? 
Como out of the holes, and thy bores hero, Edo,” &u. 
Presbyterian Eloquence, p. 139. 

The inhabitants of the county of Mcarns ascribe the 
origin of the prefverb to a circumstance respecting the 
fowl that bears this name. Their traditionary account 
of it, indeed, has much the air of fable. It is 
customary to suspend a man by a rope round his 
middle from a rock galled Fowls-heugh, near Dunnottar, 
for the purpose Q^atchingkittio-WGaks and other sea- 
fowls, by means of a gin at the end of a pole. V. 
Statist. Acc., xi. 216. On one occasion, ho, who was 
suspended in this manner, called out to one of his 
fellows who were holding the rope above ; “There’s a 
fant [fault] in the raip.” It being supposed that he 
said, “There’s a whaup in the rain,’’ one of those 
above cried, “ Grup till her, man, shcB bcjtter than twa 
gaw-maus.'* In consequence of this mistake, it is 
said, 'no exertion was made to pull up the rope, and . 
the poor man fell to the iMtom, and was dashed to 
pieces. 

Tlio word may originally have denoted some en- 
tanglement in a rope ; as when it is said to be Jankit. 

It may thus bo allied to Isl. hapt, vinculum ; or rather 
to Su.-G. wefw-a, implicaro, Mocs.-G. tvaib-an, id. 

(iuriAUP-NEBBiT, adj. Having a long sharp- 
nose, S. 
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QUHAUP, 8. 1, A pod in the earliest 

state, S. synon. shaup. Hence peas are 
said to whaup or be whauped, when they 
assume the form of pods. 

Whaup is used S. B. Sfiaupf S. O. V. Shaup. 

2. A pod after it is shelled, Aberd. Meams ; 
Shaupy synon. Lanarks. 

3. A mean or low fellow, a scoundrel, Mearns ; 
perhaps q. a mere husk. 

To Quhaup, V. a. To shell peas, S. 13. 

To QUHAWCH, u. /i. V. Quaik. 

QUHAWE, 8. A marsh, a quag-mire. 

Wyth-in myris in-til a quhawe^ 

Tliat wes lyand nero that schawe, 

The knychtis, that sawe his wyth-drawyng, 

Thai folowyd fast on in a lyng. 

Wynto'ivnt viii. 89, 41. 

Mr. Todd haa inserted the compound word Qvave- 
mirCf id. But in Q.E. it appears in its simple form 
quaue, **Quaue as of a myre. Labina.*’ Prompt. 
Parv. ** Quauef myre, [Fr.] foundriore, crouliere 
i.e., a quagmire : Falsgr. B. iii. 57« b. It also ap* 
pears as a v. “ Quauyn as myre Prompt. Parv. 
This soems radically the same with quag^ which 
Skinner gives as sometimes used singly, without the 
addition of mire, 

Johns, and others derive quag from quake^ to shake. 
According to this etymon. Isl. hoik-a^ movere, may be 
the origin. Junius deduces quag from Moes-G. wagan 
movere ; but Serenius prefers qidvan^ vivere, whence, 
he says, the E. verbs, to qvjeUui^ to quaver^ to quiver^ 
and to qvobf all expressive of agitation. 

The term is still retained in Galloway. V. Quaw. 

QUHAYE, «. Whey. Flot quhaycy whey, 
after being pressed from the cheese curds, 
boiled with a little meal and milk, in conse- 
quence of which a delicate sort of curd 
noats at top, S. 

“ Thai maid grit eheir of enyrie sort of mylk baytht 
of ky mylk & youe mylk, sueit mylk and sour mylk, 

■ curdis and quhayCf sourkittis,— quhaye,” Conipl. 
S., p. 66. 

A.-S. hwegt Belg. weyCt huy, 

[QUHAYNG, 8, A thong, a strap. V. 

Quhang.] 

QUHEBEIT, adv. Howbeit, Aberd. Reg., 
A. 1538. 

[QUIIEDIRAND, part. pr. Whizzing, 
whirring, hurtling, Barbour, xvii. 684, 
Camb. MS.; quhothirandy Edin. MS. A.-S. 
hwotherariy to murmur, to make a ru^ibling 
noise.] 

QUHEEF, Wheef, 8 . 1. A fife; a musical 
instrument; Upp. Clydes. 

[2. A tune on the fife or flute ; as, Gie us 
a quheef on your flute, man,” Clydes.] 

This evidently retains the form of C. B. chwid, ren* 
4ered a 6fe by Richards, a pipe by Owen. The latter 


also expl. chwihant a whistle ; chuHbain^ to wMstle, 
chwib-iauw, to trill. ^ 

[To Quheef, Wheef, v. n. To play the fife 
or flute ; part. pr. quheefiriy used also as a 
ibid.] 

[Quhbefer, Wheefeb, Whbepler, 8 . One 
who plays the fife or flute, ibid.] 


[QUHEILL, 8. A wheel ; pi. quhelUy Bar- 
bour, xiii. 637. A.-S. hweolJ] 

To QUHEMLE, Whommel, v. a. To turn 
upside down, S. ; whummil and whamU are 
other forms, Clydes. 

And schyll Triton with his wyndy home, 

Ovir qvJiemlit all the ilowand ocean. 

BeUeTid, Proheim to Cron.^ st. 2. 
On whomelt tubs lay twa long dails. 

On them stood many a goan. 

Romsay^s PoemSf 1. 267. 

V. Loan. 

** WhemmXt, To turn any vessel upside down. 
North.” Gl. Grose. 

Sibb. (vo. Whommel) thinks this a oorr. of E. whtlm^ 
from Isl. hilm-a^ ohtegere. But it is 6’\|idently the 
same with Su.-G. hioimUa, Thet hunmlar { hujfkoudet^ 
caput vertigine laborat, ubi omnia mtus volvi videntur, 
perinde ac si cerebrum rotaretur ; Ihre. Sw. hummel 
om tummel^ topsy-turvy ; Seren. Teut. wemet-en, cir- 
cumvesrsari. 


TQUHEN, adu. When, Barbour, i. 250; but 
generally used as while.] * 

Quhensua, adv. When so or thus. 

**Quheiiaua this oruell murthour wes oomniittit, and 

i 'ustice smorit, and plainlie abusit ; never ceasit he of 
us wickit and inordinat pretenses.” Band, 1667, 
Keith’s Hist., p. 405. 


QUHENE, Quheynb, Quhoyne, Quhone, 
adj. Few ; [a'wee wheeriy a small number : 
compar. quhenavy q. v.] 

Thoucht thai war qwheyn, that war worthy, 

And full of gret cnewalry. 

BarhowTt ii. 244, M8, 
We ar quhoyne^ agayne sa fele. 

zi. 49, MS. 

And thai war qyhone and stad war sua. 

That thai had na thing for tUl oyt. * • 

lbid.,\x, 168, Ma 

To quhone^ too few. 

He had to quhone in his cumpany. 

rill. 649, MS. 

Ane few wourdis on rid wyse Jupiter said : 

But not in g't^A^.wordis nim ansuere maid 
The fresche goloin Venus.— • . 

’’ Bo/uy. rtf^ 8l2;6£ 

Faucus, Virg. 

It is sometimes contrasted with mpay. 

Of mony wourdis schortlle ane (piAan# sail 1 
Declare—---—— ' 

Bouy. FM, 8ai 

Nprthumb. a whune^ pauei ; Bay's doll., i6t. 

• In solitude * 

They liv’d retired, amidst sunounding shaAes, 
Unthought of, as unseen, save by the heart 
Of Colin, wha, amang the neighb'riQg hills 
Did tend a wee wheen sheep—— 

Bawidem'e Betuonh P ^ 
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Tbit ia eTidantly An imitation of Thomson's Palfu- 
man and Lavinia. 

** The deil’a kind to them, wi* his gowd, &o. but he 
ahoota auld decent folk over wi' a v^heen cauld kail 
bilges.” Tennant'a Card. Beaton, p. 26. 

**Itt mod. S.,”ag Mr. Macpherson observes, “it ia 
nied exactly aa the Eng. /nc, prefixing the sing, article 

and sometimes also wee (little) e.ff., a wee quhene, a 
very few ; also, a gay quhentf a tolerable number or 
quantity." 

A.-S. hwaene, htoene^ aliquantum, mulo, hwon^ 
paululum, pusillum; l^\g, weynigh. Germ, wenig^ 
parvus; paucua. 

[Quhekab, adj. Fewer, Barbour, xi. 605 ; 
compar. of quheney q. v.] 

QUHEBTIE, adj. [Prob, for quirky, quir- 
kish.] 

“Bot of the rigour to the pure done on your awin 
landis, and of the approprying the kirk-landia, — or of 
the sohuiting of honest men fra thair native rowmes, 
be tytle of your new quhertie fewis, tyme servis not to 
achaw." Tinian winyet’s First Tractat. Keith's 
Hiat., p. 206. 

[Quierty is still used in the West of S. for quirky ^ 
and applied to such sharp practices as are here implied. 
Dr. Jamieson must have misread this quotation from 
Winyet.]* 

[QUHESTLYNG, Qdhistlyno, ». Baying 
(of a dog), Barbour, vi. 94, 87, Camb. MS . 

The Edin. MS. has queationing, an inferior* form of 
questingf lit., searching, especially used, however, of 
the baying of a hound. See quest in Halliwcll. C*i. j 
0. Fr. guerre, to search. 

“The reading questioning — is a false one, added 
afterwards in aarker ink." Skeat's Ed., GL and 
No^.] 


[QUHET,». Wheat, ibid. V. 398.] 
[QUHETHIR, conj. Whether, Bai-bour, i. 
' 177.] 

Quhbthib, The Quhethtb, conj. How- 
ever, although, notwithstimding, neverthe- 
less, ibid., i. 332, ii. 231. 

Thai durst nocht fecht with thaim, for thi 
Thai withdrew thaim all haiily ; 

The quhethyr thai war v hundre ner. 

Barbour, xvl. 571, MS. 

Early editors, either not understanding the term, 
or suppoeKg that it would not be understood by the 
reader, have always substituted another; sometimes 
as in the passage quoted ; elsewhere, but, then, 
Ac. as m Edit. 1^. 

The Erie of Murreff, and his men 
Sa stoutly thaim contenyt then. 

That that wan place, ay mar and mar. 

On thair fayis ; quhethir thai war 
Ay ten for ane, or may, berfay. 

' Barbour, xii 664, MS. ; although, Ed. 1620. 
Mr. Macpherson gives also the sense of wherefore, 

, if used, in this sense, I have not observed it. 

'' ,^1 A.«S« mofithere, id. tamen, attamen, verum. This 
"adverbial and adversative sense seema merely a ee- 
obudai^ use of the term, properly signifying whether, 

* ijl itllf relating to two things oppom, or viehred in 
< imtion, each other. Moes.*G. guhadar, id. 

( ^Whether orito^ia still frequently in the mouths of the 
' utfllgar, as ^gmfyiDg, however. 

To j^UHETHIE^v. n, V. Quidder. 


voL.^ in. 


QUHEW, Le Quiiew, a. A disease of the 
febrile kind, which proved extremely fatal 
in Scotland, A. 1420. It appears to have 
been a sort of in fluenza^ occasioned by the 
unnatural temperature of the weather. 

Infitmitas ista, qu^ non solum magnates, sed et 
inimmerabiles de x>lebe extinct! sunt, Le Quhew A 
vulganbus dicebatur, qui ut physici ferunt, caiisabatur 
ex inaequalitate vel intemperantia hiemis, veris et 
aostatis precedentium : quia hiems fuit multum sicca 
et Ijorealis, ver pluviosum, et similiter autumnus ; et 
tunc necesse est in aestate fieri febres acutas, et 
opthalmias, etdyseutorias, maxim^inhumidis. Fordun. 
Lib., XV. c. 32. ^ 

The origin is unceRain. From le being prefixed, 
one would think that it must have had a Fr. origin. 
But in the Scotichronicon, le is often prefixed to 
names where there is no connexion with Fr. A 
tower, in the Castle of Edinburgh, is called le Turni 
pyk, Lib. xiii. c. 47. The county of Kincardine is de- 
signed le Memia, ibid., c. 39. Besides, the word botli 
in form and signification is pretty nearly allied to Su. -C i . 
queiaa, Isl. kwtiaa, also hxoeiaa, a fever, morbi in Hy- 
perboreis frequentis species ; G. Andr. Ihre has men- 
tioned A.-S. nweoH as having the sense of, febricitare. 
But he has not attended to ^e passage quoted by Soni- 
nor, in which it nfbans, esopectorated ; He hrithod ami 
egealic hweos , febricitavit et terribiliter exspumavit. 

To QUIIEW, V. n. To whiz, to whistle. 

^3tlrus with loud schouts and soLill 

His hniith bognd to fynd ; 

With (fuhewing, renewing 
His bitter blasts againe. 

BureVa Pilgr,, Watson's Coll., ii. 31. 

One might suppose this word to bo the root of Su. G . 
hwia-a, id, 

0. B. chwa denotes a blasty gust, or puff. It is de- 
duced from chu, to act suddenly. 

Quiiew, The sound producedTby the mo- 
tion of any body through the air with vel- 
ocity. 

Than from the heiiyn down quhirland with ane quhew 
Come Quene Juno, and with her awin handis 
Dang up the yottis 

Doug. Virgil, m,bO. 

“S. Bor. a few, vox ex sono couficta," Rudd. It 
may, however, b^radically the same with Quhich, q.v. 

[QUIIEYNIC, adj. Few, Barbour, ii. 244. 
V. Quiiene.] 

To QUIIEZE, a. To pilfer growing 
fruits, as appl!^, pease, &c., Clydes. 

Allied perhaps to Isl. Sn.-G. and Dan. kwas, kwaas, 
keen, eager, sharp-witted ; beoanse of the ingenuity 
and alertness often manifested in pilferinn. C.B. 
chiviw-iaw, however, signifies to pilfer, and cnwiwgi, a 
pilferer ; and we must recollect that this district was 
included in the Welsh kingdom. 

QUHICAPS, «. pL An errat. for Quhaipn, 
curlews. Agr. Surv. Sutherl., p. 169. 

This should certainly be read quhaips, i.e., curlews, 
as in Sir B. Gordon'a Hist. Suth., the work referred 
to, as printed. V. Laib-ioiob. 

To QUHICH, Quhioh, Qithihhbb, 

V. n. To move through the air vnth a 
whizzing sound, S. B. 

C 4 
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It gaid whichin hy^ spoken of that which passes one 
with velocity, so as to produce a whizzing sound, in 
consequence of the resistance of the air. Cumb. to 
whieWf to fly hastily. 

Now in the midst of them I scream. 

Whan toozlin’ on the haugh ; 

Tlian quhthher by thaim down the stream, 
liond nickerin in a lauch. 

Minstrelsy Border^ ili. 861. 

The word, in this form, is properly used to denote 
the quick fluttering of a bird, Ang. 

To these may be added Cumb. whkwt to fly hastily. 
This is also an O.E. word. **Quychyn or meuyii. 
Moueo.’* Prompt. Parv. 

This might seem nearly akin to Isl. qisik-a^ motio, 
inquieta motatio; iTom1cwik-(iimoio^ moveor, G. Andr., 

f . 157, hweeke, celeriter subtrano, ibid., p. 125. But 
would rather deduce it from A.-S. hwcoth^ hwith^ 
hwithaf flatus, aura lenis, “ puffe, a blast, a gentle gale 
of wind Somner. This is evidently the origin of 
A.-S. hwotker-aUf hwcotlter-ung. V. Quhidoir, v. To 
the same fountain may we probably trace A.-S. hweoa- 
an, Su.-G. Isl. hwaea-a, E. whiz, as all originally ex- 
pressing the sound made by the air. 

To QUHID, Whud, v. n. To whisk, to 
move nimbly ; generally used to denote the 
quick motion of a small avimal, S. 

0*er hill and dale I see you range 
After the fox or whiddmg hare. 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 419. 
An’ whuddin hares, ’mang brairdit com. 

At ilka sound are startin. 

Rev. J. NicoVs Poevis, il. 1. 

Isl. hwid-a, fervide actio (impetus, Verel.) hwid-rar, 
pernix fortur, (is hurried away, or carried swiftly); G. 
Andr. , p. 125. He derives hwida from vedr, the air. 
Hwat, eitus ; hoat-a, properare, ib. p. 120. 

There is a striking coincidence between the Goth, 
and Celt, in this instance. For C.B. chwid-aw signifies 
to move qgickly ; ckwid, a quick turn. Hawd is 
used in the same sense: *‘A whisk, or quick mo- 
tion, as the course or sweep of a fiy.” As QMddir 
is nearly allied to the v. Qithid, the same analogy 
appears ; C.B. chwidr^aw, to dart backwards and for- 
wards, to be giddy. The same remark may be made 
as to Quhich, For C.B. chwyth-u signifies flare, anhelare; 
Arm. chwez-a, id. The name for the weasel might 
seem also a kindred term. V. Quhjtrkd. 

Quhyd, Whid. 1. A quick motion, S. 

2. A smart stroke, synon. thud. 

For quhy, the wind, with mony qvhyd, 

Maist bitterly thair blew. 

BureVs Pilgr^ Watson* s CoU,, it 24. 

3. In a whidy in a moment,^ 

He lent a blow at Johnny’s eye. 

That rais’d it in a whid, 

Kight blue that day. 

R. Galloways Poems, p. 96. 

4. Metaph. “ a lie,’^ Ql. Shirr., S. properly 
in the way of evasion, (j. a quick turn. If 
I mistake not, the v. is also used in this 
sense. 

* Isl. hwida, mentioned above, denotes both action 
and passion, fervida actio vel passio pressa ; G. Andr. 

The ingenious editor of Popufor BaUada confounds 
this with FDD, q. v. 

To Quhiddbb, Quhiddib, Quhitteb, 
Quhbthtb, V. n. [1. To rush along, 
• to scamper ; also, to run pattering along, 
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Neuir sa swiftlie qyhidderand the stane flaw. 

Doug. VirgU, 446, 46.] 

2. To whiz. In this sense* it is used to denote 
the sound which is made by the motion of 
any object passing quickly through the air, 
S. pron. quhithir. 

The ^our than deliuerly 
Gert^nd the gyn in full gret hy j 
And the stane smertly swappyt owt. 

In flaw owt quhethirand with a rout 

Barboitr, xvii. 684, MS. 

Whiddering, Edit. 1620 ; [quhedirand, Skeat^S Edit.] 

In Mr. Pinkerton’s Ed. the sense is lost 
It flaw owt qudiethyr, and with a rout. 

Yonng Hippocoon, quhilk had the fVnt plaoe^ 

Ano quhiaderand arrow lete spang ira the string, 
Towart the heuiu fast throw tne are dide thryng. 

Doug. Virgil, 144, 85. 

Rudd, as in many other instances, when no plausible 
etymon occurred, supposes both v. and j. to ho voces 
ex sonefactae. But there is no necessity for such a 
supposition, when there is so evident a resemblance 
to A.-S. hwother-an, **to murmur, to make an humming 
or rumbling noise,” Somner. Hence, hweotherung, a 
murmuring. V. QuiiiCH, v. Or we may trace quhidilir 
to Isl. hwat, quick in motion, hioaUa, to make haste. 

Isl. hwidr-a, cito commoveri. 

Quhiddek, Quhiddib, 5. 1. A whizzing 

sound ; a rush. S. whither. Rudd, men- 
tions also futhir^ which most probably be- 
longs to Aberd. 

Tbafi ran thay samyn in pans with ane quhidder, 

Doug. VirgU, 147, 8. 

Quham baith ylere, as said before haue we, • 

Saland from Tifoy throw out the wally see, 

The dodly storme ouerqubelmlt with ane quhiddir; 

Baith men and sebip went vnder flude togidder. 

Doug, Virgil, 175, 9. 

V. the V. 

2. A slight attack causing indisposition, pron. 
quhither; a quhither of the cauldy a slight 
cold, S. [a glif or glouf o* eauld, Clydes.] ; 
toiitty synon. 

Perhaps from A.-S. hwHh, a puff, a blast, q. a passing 
blast ; or Isl. hwida, impetus. It may be allied to A. 
Bor. whither, to quake, to shake ; Gl. Grose. 

QUHIG, Whig, s. “The sour part of 
cream, which spontaneously separates from 
the rest; the thin part of a liquid muturb,” 
S. Gl. Compl. VO. Quhaye. • 

A. -8, hivaeg, serum, whey, Belg. wey. V. Whig. 

C. B. chwig, clarified whey j luso firmented, soar ; 
Owen. 

[QUHILE, «. A while, time^ Barbour, i. 
171, 326.] 

This is evidently from qwkUe, E, while, time, Mosl-G. 
quheil-a^ A.-S. hwU; q. one wfaule, another wbilt; or as 
in mod. S. the pi. is used, at Umee. 

QuIIILE, QuHILES, QuHILIS, 1. 

At times, now, then, sometimes, OmuMle; 
often used distributively. 

* For Romans to rede is delytaUle, 

Suppose that thai be 

For of that state quhiU hiL he, • 

Of lyndry persownys, held that 8e. 
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Both words in Wyntown are undoubtedly the same ; 
aignilyinff, now one, tUen another ; or S. ** whUea the 
tane, whtUa the tothir.*’ 

For feir the he fox left the echo, 

He wes in sio a dreid 

. and scowping, 
j’er bushes, banks and brais ; 

QuhUea wandiing. quhiles dandring, 

Like royd and wilyart rais. 

Bwrd's Pilgr,, Watson's CoU., 11 18. 19. 

** There was established by common consent, to re- 
side at Edinburgh constantly, a general committee of 
some noblemen, barons and burgesses ; also in every 
shire, and whiles in every Presbytery, a particular 
committee for the bounds, to give order for all military 
affairs.*’ Baillie’s Lett., i. 164. 

In A.-S. an adv. has been formed on purpose; hwilotif 
aliquando ; hioUon ant hwiUm ^toa, **now (or sometime) 
one, now two,” Somner. 

2. Some time, formerly, at the time. 

Tharfor he said, that thai that wald 
Thair hartis undiscumfyt hald, 

Sold ay thynk ententely to bryng 
All thair enpross to gud ending ; 

As quhUe dla Cesar the worthy. 

Barbour t iii. 277, MS. 

[3, The quhilia; whilst, Barbour, vii. 540.] 

Quhile, Quhille, adj. Late, deceased, 
S. umquhiU 

I drede that his gret wossalage. 

And his trawaill, may bring till end ^ 

That at men quhile full litill wend. 

Barbouft vi. 24, MS. 

■And Scotland gert call that ilo 

For honowre of hys modyr quhilUt 
That Scots was wytht all men calde. 

WyntoioUt il. 8, 126. 

Isl. Sw. hwU-a, to be at rest, Gl. Wynt. V. Um- 

QUKILL. 


Qxjhill, 1. As a conj.f until, S. 

—Man is in to dreding ay 
Off thingis that he has heaid say : 

Kamly off thingis to cnm, quhiU he 
Kiiaw off the end the certant6. 

Barbourt iv. 763, MS. | 


[2. As an adv.^ whilst^ Barbour, i. 60, 270; 
also, sometimes, as, quhill to^ quhill fra^ 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
Other, to and fro. Ibid. x. 604.] 


A.-S. hwUet dodec, nntill, Somner. Or more fully, 
tha hwile the^ which seems to si^ify, the time t?iat, 
F<ur this is evidently formed from the s., as mark- 
ing the time that elapses between one act or event and 
another. I prefer deriving it from the s., as the v, 
does not oocur in Moes-G. or A.-S. ; although some 
might be inclined to view it as the imperat. of Su.-G. 
Ifll, hwU>€^ quiescere. Thus these words might be re- 
**Wait for me till gloamin;’* i.e., **wait for 
intervenes between and 

T 0]^ looking into the Diversions of Purley, i. 
I. find that 1 have given materially the same 
sn^UMiation of this particle with that of Mr. H. Tooke. 
But he seems to give too much scope to fancy, when he 
sArs of tne synon. that it is a word composed of 
; to^d whlkt i.e., Time,** 

: 'Xi is icarodly supposable, that there would be such a 
ohingevOf form, without some vestige of it in A.-S. or 
, 0. ;E If there ever was such a change, it must have 
1^ previous to the existence of the language which 


we now call English. For in A.-S. ft7, signified donee 
or until, at the same time that the phrase tha hwikt 
(not to while) was used . in the very same sense. 
Although they occur as synon., there is not the least 
evidence that the one assumed the form of the other. 

Besides, one great objection to the whole plan of this 
very ingenious work, forcibly strikes the mind hero. 
Mr. Tooke scarcely pays any re^rd to the cognate 
languages. In Su.-G. not only is hwila used, as denot- 
ing rest, cessation ; being radically the same word with 
A.-S. htoilct and expressing substantially the same 
idea : but til is a prop, respecting both time and place. 
In Moes.-G., as hweila signifies time, til denotes 
occasion, opportunity. Now, it would be far more 
natural to view our till as originally the Moes.-G. term, 
used in the same manner as A.-S. Aun^, to mark the 
time, season, or opportunity for doing any thing. 

But it appears to me still more simple and natural, 
to view till as merely the prep, primarily used in the 
sense of ad, to. The A.-S. word til, or tille, is rendered 
both ad, and donee, Su.-G. till also admits of both 
senses. It is thus defined by Hire ; TUI praopositio, 
notans motum ad locum, et id diverse modo; dum 
enim genitivum regit, indicat durationem, secus si 
accusarivo iiingatur. Thus all the difference between 
till, atl, anti ti/7, <lonec, is that the former denotes pro- 
gress with resi>ect to jUcice, the other, progress as to 
time. As till and to are used promiscuously in old 
writing, in the seiise of ad ; till, donee, may bo often 
resolved into to. Thus, must work from twelve 
till six,” i.e., from the hour of twelve to that of six ; 
marking progressive labour. In one of the examples 
given by Dr. Johns, under wUil, which ho properly 
designs a prep., the substitution of to would express 
the sense equally well : “ His sons were priests of the 
tribe of Dan until the day of the captivity.” 

I have observed that, by our old writers, unto is 
occasionally used in the sense of until. V. Unto, 

It is no inconsiderable confirmation of this hypo- 
thesis, that although til does not occur in the Tout, 
dialects, tot, to, is used in this sense ; the same prop, 
denoting progress both with respect to place and time. 
Tot huys (jaeii, to go home, to go to one's house ; Tot 
dm nacht to, till night. 1 might add, os analogical 
confirmations, Fr. jusque A, Lalf; usque ad, &c. used in 
the same sense. 

I did not observe, till I had written this article, that 
Lye throws out the same idea ; Add Jun. Etym. 

[Quhilom, adv. Formerly, at times. V. 
Quhilum.] 

QUHILK, proh. Which, who, S. quhilkis^ pi. 

Of hym come Reyne, that gat Boe, 

The quhUk wos fadyr to Toe. 

Wyntown, i. 13, 96. 

This writer, as fw^as I have observed, generally uses 
it when denoting^ person, demonstratively, with the 
prefixed. 

The aiild gray all for nocht to him tais 
His hawbrek, quhUk was lang out of vsage. 

Doug. Virgil, 66, 11. 

** Abone the commoun nature and conditioun of dog- 
gis, quhilkis ar sene in all partis, ar thre maner of dog- 
gis in Scotland.” Bellend. Descr. Alb., o. 11. 

Whilk, whilke, is used by 0. E. writers, so late, at 
least, as the time of Chaucer. 

And gude it is for many thynges. 

For to hero the dedis of kynges, 

WMlk were foies, k whilk were wyse, 

A whilk of tham couth mast quantyse ; 

And whilk did wrong, k whilk rygnt, 

& whilk mayntend pes k fyght. 

R, Brunne, Prd,, p. xcvil. 

A.-S. h%oih, quis, qualis, who, what; Somner. 
Moes.-G. quheleiks, quhileika, qualis, cujusmodi; Alem. 
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huuielich, Sw. hidlk^en, Dan. hwUct Belg. mlk, Germ. 
weichst welch-er^ who, which. 

Moes-Q. quheleika, the most ancient, is evidently a 
compound word, from quha^ and leika, like. This in* 
deed expresses the idea conveyed by qualiSf cujumodi, 
of what kind, of what manner, i.e., like to what. 
With respect to the affinity between the Lat. term 2 m, 
and Goth, leiks, V. Lyk, adj, 

[QUHILL, conj, and adv. Until, whilst. 
V. under Quhile.] 

QUHILK, 8. “ An imitative word express- 
ing the short cry of a gosling, or young 
goose.” Gl. Compl. 

^*Tho gayslingis cryit, QuhUk, quhilkt & the dukis 
cryit. Quack.’* Compl. S., p. 60. 

QUUILLY BILLY. A belch, a bock ; ex- 
pressive of the noise made by a person in 
violent coughing or reaching. 

Sche bokkis sic baggage fra hir breist, 

Thay want na bubblis that sittis hir neist, 

And ay scho cryi<«, A priest, a priest, 

With ilka quhilly biUy. 

Lyndaaiji S. P. /?., ii. 88. 

V. IIiLLiB Billow ; which tjeems orimnally the 
same. [Laing’s Ed. 1879, has quhilUe 

QUHILUM, Quhylum, Quiiilom, adv. 1. 
Formerly, some time ago. 

This tretya furtht I wyll affenno, 

Haldande tyme be tymo the date. 

As Orosios qwhylum wrate. 

Wyntmn, 2. Prol. 22. 

2. At times, sometimes. 

A gret stertling ho mycht haiif seyne 
Off achippys ; for quhihm sum wald be 
Rycht on the wawys, as on mounte ; 

And sura wald slyd fra heycht to law. 

Barhouvt iii. 705. 

V. Umquhile, which is used in both senses. 

3. Used distributively ; now, then. 

He gimt, he glourt, he ga]»t as he war weid : 
AxiSquhylmi sat still in ane studying ; 

And quhylum on his buik he was reyding. 

DuvJbar^ Maitland Poems, 77. 78. 

0. E. id. A.-S. htvUon, hwilom,%hivilum, aliquando, 
sometime, Somner. 

QUHIN, Quiiyn, Quhin-stane, s. Green- 
stone; the name given to basalt, trap, 
wackin, porphyry, or any1s*nilar rock, S. 

Thou treuthles wicht hot of ane cauld hard quhyn 
The clekkit that horribil raont Caucasus hait. 

Doug. Virgil, 112, 82. 

On ragged rolkis of hard harsk quhyn stane, 

With frosyn frontis cald clynty clewis schane. 

Doug, VirgU, Prol. 200, 44. 

The only conjecture 1 can form, as to the reason of 
this designation, is that it may have had its origin 
from the sonorous quality of this stone. It is admitted 
by naturalists, that in this respect it surpasses many 
other species ; and this trivial circumstance would be 
more likely to strike the minds of a rude people, than 
any more essential property. Su. -G. hwin-a is defined 
Sonum ingratum, strepemm edere ; Ihre. But Isl. 
hw^n-a is used with greater latitude. It not only sig- 
nifies, sonum edo obstreperum, but resono, reclamo ; 
and htvin, voces obstreperae et resonabiles. Gndm. 
Andr. having given these explanations, adds an illus- 


tration, which I shall exhibit in his own words. Hino 
hvin loci vel tractus nomen ir^ Norve^ia,* oujus inoolae 
olim Hvinveriar; unde ffvtnveriiiumer in Ii^andia 
nomen cep8re. Item, Bhrg vin, Berqat eivitaa, quasi 
Biorg Jmn, rapes resonans ; oum m rupibus ante 
urbem magna detur echffs resonantia. Lex., p. 126. 

If this conjecture be well-founded, the meaning of 
the term whin^stane is the resounding atom. This ety- 
mon is confirmed by analogy ; as the name^ given in 
Sweden to at least one variety of this stone is tHaeck^ 
aten, that is as expressed by Linneeus, Saxum tinnitans, 
or the ringitM atone. V. Syst. Lapid., p, 80. Syst. 
Natur. III. Ed. 1770. [Clinkstone.] 

2. This is commonly used as an emblem of 
obduracy or want of feeling, S. 

“‘Oh! woman,* cried Andrew, ‘ye hae nae mair 
heart than a whinatane ; will ye no tak pity on me ? * ’* 
Petticoat Tales, i. 247. 

The more common phraseology is, “as hard*s a 

whin-atane.^* 

[He to the poor like onie whunatatie. 

And baud their noses to the grunstane. 

Bums,] 

[QuniNGE, s. and v, V. Qchynoe.] 

To QUHIP, WiPP, V. a. To bind about, S. 

Sibb. mentions Goth, wippian, coronare, praetexere. 
But this word I have not met with. The* only cognate 
term in Moes.-G. is waib^jan, hi-vjaib-jan, to surround 
to encompass. ‘ ‘ Thine enemies hiuoaih-jand thuk, shall 
comx^asa thee about,'* Luke x. 43. Isl. w^, circumvolvo. 
E. whip, as applied to sewing round, is radically the 
same with the S. v. 

Quhippis, 8. pi. Crowns, garlands, Gl. Sibb. 

M 008 .-G. waipa, corona ; accus. wipja. 

To QUIIIR, V. n. To whiz, S. whurr^ synon. 
quhiddivy S. 

It may be observed, however, that B, wW* does 

• not fully express the idea; as properly denoting a 
hissing sound. But whir signifies a sound resembling 
that which is made when one dwells on the letter r. 
Furth flew the schaft to smyte the dedely straik, — 

And uuhirrand smat him throw the the m hy. 

Doug. VirgU, 447, 1. 

If not formed from the sound, as expressing the 
noise made by a body rapidly whirled round in the 
air ; it may be allied to Isl. hmrj^af volvi, Ayr-o, 
vertigine agi. 

Qunin, 8. The sound of an object moving 
through the air with great veloqity. 

The souir schaft flew quhlssilland wyth quhir^ 
Tharc as it slidis scherand throw the are. 

D(mg. Vvrga, 4J7, 47. 

To QUHISSEL, Wissil, r. a. 1. To ex- 
change. 

Here is, here is within this corpis of myne 
Ane foTcy sprete that dots this lyffe dispise, 

Quhilk reputis fare to maad on sic wyse 
With this honour thou thus pretendis to wyn, 

This mortall state and llffe that we bene in. 

Dow,!. 

2. To change ; used with respect to nw®^y» 
S.B. 

P'Qold wild be quMsttied & ehMged edth 
money, with the price thereof allanerly.** Lw** 
Skene’s Acts, vo. Cfold. . 

“ Sindrie persones havancl qnhite money. inU nw 
change for gold, hot takis therefore pto®'^ 

or mair for quhiaaeUng of the ea mi n , m hij^ oonHemp* 
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tion of oar Sovenun Lord, and his althoritie.” Acts 
jJa. V., 154(^ 0 . M.v Murray. In Edit. 1566, o. 79, 
which seems the more ancient orthography. 
wuBd^en, Germ. mchaeUn, permutare, nummo 
majons pretii accepto minutam pecuniam per ^rtcs 
reddere; ELilian. Su.«0. tca«a;^a, id. toctexel, lacissi- 
tude, the state of changing; Isl. vtosZ, vices, vygite, 
ffyxe, per vices. Ihre observes, that the most ancient 
vestige of the word is in Moes.*Q. wik, which ho under- 
stands as equivalent to Lat. vice; alleging that the 
terms are allied, and that the Goth, worn has the 
greatest appearance of antiquity, because the Lat. one 
stands singly, without any cognates, whereas Goth, 
tcih-a signifies cedere, to give way, to leave one’s place, 
which is the true idea of vicissitude. 

The learned Lord Hailes, mentioning A.-S. gtAfcut, 
hostages, says; **It may be considered whether this 
be not the same with imsZes, i.e., exchanges ; wieselen^ 
to exchange, is still used in Low Dutch. The Scots 
used it in the reign of James V.” Annals, i. 17, N. 

The worthy Judge had not heard of the term, al- 
though still used m some counties. His idea as to 
piaZos, notwithstanding the apparent analogy of idea, 
IS not supported by fact. For they appear as words 
radically different in all the languages m which both 
are preserved. Franc. pezaZ, /tiaal, obses ; uuehaalt 
permutatio; Germ, gisel^-^vstcheel ; Su.-G. r/iaaeZ, 
gieelant — vooAxel; A.-S. wrixl-aUf permutare. As to 
the conjectures concerning the origin of the word 
denoting an hostage, V. Oiael, Ihre, Qeisel, Wachter. 

Quhissel, Whisslb, Wissel, 3. Change 
given for money, as silver for gold, or 
copper for silver. Thus it is coAimonly 
said, CHe me my tousel^ i.e., Give me the < 
money due in exchange, S. B. 

This phrase occurs in a metaph. sense. Tfie whisele 
groat, skaith and scorn. Wife of Beith, Old 

I was suspected for the plot ; 

I scorn’d to lie ; 

So gat the whiaale o’ my groat, 

An^ pay't the fee. 

Burna, iii. 260. 

lVhi 9 »k qf /Ua plaek, V. Culykon. 

Belg. totaaaZ, Germ, wechael, Su.-G. waexel, id. 

Quhtsselab, 8. ‘‘A changer of money; 

also, a white bonnet, i.e., a person employed 
privateljr to raise the price of goods sold 
Dy auction. Teut. wisseler^ qui quaestum 
f acit f oenerandis permutandisque pecuniis.” 

Sibb.^GL 

Bibb, mentions the s. as occuring in our Acts of 
FerMamsut. But I have not observed it. 

CQUmSTLYNG, «. Baying. V. Quest- 
, .tiiSwe.], 

QUBIT, Quhbt, Quhttt, $. Wheat. 

f < Xhe insuffloientnes of quhytt k dartht of the same 
. A. 1641, V. 17. 

,K. &o. depon 3 rt be thair athis, that the 

' bipiwl of sauld be AW Guthre Snadoune 

Inaflld] to Jol^e Williamsoune is war iiij sh. Scot- 
‘ cdiy vder.*’ Aberd. Reg., A. 1641, V. 17f 

COtiBlTE, Quhttb, Qchit, adj. 1. YlThite, 

viii. 232. L-S. hwit. 

9. Polished, hnniished; as, qvJiUe-hamet, q. v. 


3. Silver, silvered ; as, quhite money, quUyte 
werk, q. v. 

4. Hypocritical, dissembling, flattering; as, 
quhyte voordea. V. Quhyte. 

5. The glover’s trade was called the qtdiyte 
craft, q.v.] 

Quhitely, Quiiitlib, adj. Having a deli- 
cate or fading look, S. V. Whitlib. 

Qciiite Graft. A name formerly given to 
the trade of glovers. 

“Robert Huchunsoun deikin of the quhite cr<\ft 
oallit the gloveris.” MS. A. 1560. 

QUHITE-FISOH. Tho distinctive name 
given to haddocks, cod, ling, tusk, &c., in 
onr old Acts. 

“ That na manor of persoune in this realm — send 
or haue ony maiier of quhite finch furth of the samyn, 
hot it salbe lesum to strangearis to cum within this 
realmo to by the samin fra merchandis and fremcn,” 
&c. Acts Ja. V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 373. 

This phrase does not seem to navo been meant to 
include salmon or herrings. For these are spoken of 
distinctly, aLhough conjoined with quhite Jiach. 

“ Be pak.kmg oi salmoud, hering and quhyte fiachea 
bo the merchandis, &c. thair is ^oit hurt and damp- 
nage sustenit bo the by aris thereof,” Ac. Acta Ja. VI. 
1573, Ibid., III. 82, 0. 4. 

— “Quhon hering and quhite Jiach is slane, thay 
aucht to bring the samin to the nixt adiacout burrowis, ” 
&c. Ibid. p. 83, c. 7. 

“ That all salmound treis, hering treis, and quheit 
fiah treis, vniversallie throw the realme salbe of the 
measure and gage foirsaid. ” Acts Ja. V I. , 1584, Ibid. , 

p. 302. 

As the name, taken from the colour of the Osh, does 
not accurately mark the distinction between cod, &c. , 
and herrings, whatever may be said of salmon ; per- 
haps it haa arisen from tho use of the phraseology in 
Shetland and Orkney. 

“The ling, tusk and cod, commonly called the white 
fishing, is tho one which has chiefly engaged the atten- 
tion of the Zetlanders.” Edmonstone’s Zetl., i. 232. 

• “By gray fish are meant the fry of the coal-flsh 
(Piltocks and Silloks), in contradistinction to ling, cod, 
tusk, halibut, Iiaddock, Ac., which are called white^ 
fiah,'' Hibbert’s Shetl. Isl., p. 170. 

Quhit-fisoher, 8. One who fishes for 
haddocks, rod, Jing, c&c., [in contradistinc- 
tion to lax, oy^alinon-fishers.] Aberd. Reg. 

Quhite Harnes, Polished armour, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the inferior classes. 

“That every nobill man, sic as earle, lord, knycht, 
and baroune, and euery grett landit man haifand ane 
hundreth pund of yerlie rent be anarmit in qvliUe 
ha,mea, licht or bevy os thai pleiss, and wapnit affer- 
and to his honoure. And that all vtheris of lawer 
rank and degre, in the lawland, half jak of plait, 
halkrek or bngitanis, gorget or pisane,” Ac. Acts Ja. 
V., 1540, Ed. 1814, p. 362 ; also p. 363, c. 24. 

Dan. hwid is not only rendered white, but, “ bright, 
clear;” Wolff. 

Quhite Monet. Silver. V. Quhissel, v. 

“ My hand has nae been crossed with while money 
but ance these seven blessed days.” Black w. Mag. 
May, 1820, p. 168. 
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This is a Scandinavian idiom. Su.-G. hwita penn- 
ingar, silver money. 

The phrase is still used, S. 

Teut. wU gheld, moneta argentea. 

Quhyt Werk. Formerly used to denote 
silver work, probably in distinction from that 
which, although made of silver, had been 
gilded. 

** Quhyt Werk. Item, ane greit bassing for feit 
wesching. Item, ane uther bassing for heid wesching. 
Item, xxxi silver plait,** &c. Inventories, A. 1542, p. 
72. 

In another place, quheit werk of silver is mentioned, 
as if it denoted silver work finished in a peculiar mode; 
perhaps what is now called frosted work. V. p. 113. 

[QUHITE, V. a. To cut with a knife. V. 

Quhyte.] 

(^UHITHER, 8. A transient indisposition. 
V. Quiiidder. 

(^UHITRED, Quiiittret, a. The Common 
Weasel, S. Mustela vulgaris, Linn. V. 
Statist. Acc., P. Luss, Dunbartons., xvii. 
247, whitrq,ck^ Moray. ^ 

** Mustela vulgaris ea est, quae Whitred nostrati bus 
dicitur. Sylvestris (ea quae Weesel) altera major et 
saevior.** Sibb. Scot., p. 11. 

**Amang thame ar mony martrikis, beuers, quMt- 
redis and toddis.’* Bellcnd. Descr. Alb., c. 8. 

Out come the Quhittret furwith, 

Ane littill heist of lim and lith, 

And of ane sobir schaip. 

BureVs Pilyr., Watson's Colt., ii. 22. 
The writer distinguishes this animal from the*A7<<- 
ret, which he introduces in the stanza immediately 
preceding. 

ITie Fumart and the Fittret straue. 

The deip and howost hole to haue, 

That wes in all the wood. 

But there is certainly no difference, except in the 
orthography, lie seems to have adopted the pron. of 
Aberd., merely for the sake of alliteration. 

Her miuuie had hain’d the warl, 

And the whitrack^s^m had routh. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball. , i. 294. 
i.e., there was money enough in the purse made of the 
weasel’s skin. « 

Quhiitret has been derived from Teut. wittem, odo- 
rare, odorem spargere ; Gl. 8ibb. This indeed expresses 
one quality of the animal, as when pursued it emits an 
offensive smell. But 1 would rather deduce its name 
from another, which would be more readily fixed on, 
as being peculiarly characteristic, And more generally 
obvious. This is the swiftness of its motion ; Isf. 
hwatur, Su.-Q. hwat, quick, clever, fleet. Thus we 
proverbially say, As clever's a quhittret, S. V. Quhid, v. 

(iUHITSTANE, «. A whetstone. 

Sum polist scharp spere he^s of stele. 

And on quhitstanis tnare axis senarpis at name. 

JJouy. Virgil, 230, 11. 
Teut. wet-stcen, cos. V. Quhyte, v. 

To QUHITTER, Quitter, v. n. 1. To 
warble, to chatter ; applied to the note of 
birds, S. ; [prob. a corr. of twitter.'] 

The gukkow galis, and so qvhUUria the quale, 

Quhii ryveris roirdit, schawis, and euery dale. 

Bofug, Virgil, 403, 26. 
The sma* fowls in the shaw began 
To quhitter in the dale. 

Jamieson's Popular Ball. i. 226. 


** To whUtqi^ i.e., to warble in a low voice, as 
singing birds always do at when they set aWt 
imitatmg any sweet music, which pat:tioularly attracts 
their attention.*’ N. Ibid. 

2. It is applied with a slight variation, to the 
quick motion of the tonrae ; as of that of 
a serpent, which, as Ruda. observes, moves 
so quickly, that it was thought to have 
three tongues.” 

Lik to ane eddir. with schrewit herbis fed,— 

Hie vp hir nek strekand forgane the son, 

With fourkit toung into hir mouth guitterand. 

Doug, Virgil, 64, 49. 
Liuguis micat ore trifulcis. Virg. 

Su.-G. qwittr-a, garrire instar avium, cantillare, from 
quid-a, ejulare ; Germ, kutter^n, queder-‘en, Belg, 
queittr-en, garrire, a frequentative from qued^en, dicere. 
cantare ; as qwittr-a, from quid-a, 

[Quhitter, Quitter, Whittbr, b. A drink; 
as, Tak a guid whitter o’ the yill,” i.e., a 
good drink of the ale,” Ayrs. 

So named from the chirming sound made in drinking ; 
or, it is a corr. of quhidder, a rush, a gush, q. v.] 

[Quhitterin, Quitterin, Whittebin, 8. 
Warbling, chirming, chattering, West of 
S. ; quhitter^ is also used.] 

[To QUHITTER, v, 71 . To scamper, to run 
pattering along, West of S. V. Quhidder.] 
QUHOMFOR. For whom ; Aberd. Reg. 
'To QUIIOMMEL, V. a. To turn upside 
down. V. Quhemle. 

QUHONNAR, adj. Fewer; the comparative 
of Quheyne, quhone. V. Quhbne. 

The Erie and his thus fechtand war 
At gret myscheiff, as I yow say. 

For qvhonnar, be full fer, war thai 
Than thair faps ; and all about 

War enwerouud. — 

Barbour, xi. 606, MS. 

Fewer is substituted in all the Edit. 1 have seen, 
Pinkerton’s not excepted. 

QUHOW, arfr. How. 

** Heir it is expedient to sohaw quhat is sweiring, A 
quhow mony vert^us oonditionia ar requirit to lauchful 
eweiring.** Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catecnisme, 1651, FpL 
30, b. 

This orthography frequently occurs in Mjvork and, 
if I recollect right, in a few instances, in the MS. of 
Bl. Harry’s Lim of Wallace. Bat xt is without any 
proper authority. 

The ancient Goths had pronounced the cognate term 
with their strongest'guttural. Ulphilas writM fuhedwa, 
quomodo. Shall we supposp that our forefathers pro- 
nounced it in a similar manner 7 • 

QUHOYNE, ad;. Few. V. QuHBtOT. 

To QUHRYNE, v. n. 1. To squeak, to 

squeal. ^ • 

* * Th&i the suyne began to quhryne, quhto thjd hijd 
the asse tair, qunilk gart the henikis liskkyl quhau the 
colgs creu.” Compl. S., p. 69. • 

They maid it like a scraped swyne ; « 

And as they cow’d, they made it {{tiSfvaa ja 
Montgimarie, Waison^s CoU., iil; W 

2. To murmur, to emit a quorulous seftod, to 
whine. 
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— All the hyll resoundis, qvhrine and plene 
About thare elosonris brands with mony ane rare. 

Doug, Virgil^ 14, 49. 

Tharon auohi na man irk, complene nor quhryiie. 

Ibid,, 125, 41. 

It 18 called an ** imitative word,** Gl. Conml. But it 
ia evidantly derived from A.>S. hrin-ai^ lei. hrin-a, 
ejulare, mugire; hrina, a stentorian voice. It seems 
radically the same with Croyn, q. v. 

0. B. ehwym^u, to munnur, to growl, seems radi- 
cally allied. 

The birsit baris and beris in thare styis 
Baring all wod forth quhrynis and wyld oryis. 

Doug, Virgu, ^4, 52. 

V* the v. 

Quhbynb, A whining or growling sound. 

To QUHULT, t;. a. To beat, to thump, 
Clydes. 

C.B. htoyUiav), signifies to make an attack, to butt. 

[Quhult, 8. A blow, a thump, ibid.] 
QUHULT, a. A large object; as, ^‘He’s 
an unco quhult,'^ or, an unco quhult of a 
man;” “That’s an unco big quhult of a 
rung,” applied to a staff or stick; Upp. 
Clydes. 

QUHY, s. A cause, or reason. 

And other also I sawe compleynyng there 
Vpon fortune and hir grete variance, 

That quhere in love so well they coplit were . 

With thair suete makis coplit in plesance,^-* 

So sodeynly maid thair disseverance, 

Withoutin cause there was non other quhy. 

King's Quair, iii. 20. 

This resembles the scholastic use of Lat. quare. 

But quhat awalis baigane or strang mel]4. 

Syne yeild the to thy fa, but ony quhy, 

Or oowartlye to tak the bak and He ? 

Doug, Virgil, Prol 368, 60. 

I am nnoertain whether thq latter be merely the adv. 
used as a a., signifying question, dispute ; or if it mean 
delay, Su.-G. mi, nictus oculi, particula temporis bre- 
vissima. 

[QUHYLUM, adv. Formerly. V. Quhi- 

LUM.] 

[QUHYN,«. V. Qohin.] 

To QUHl^GE, ». n. To whine ; applied 
to the peevish crying of children, or the 
complaints made by (wgs, S. pron. wheenge. 
In the iMt senee it ii need by Dong. 


Th4li the remanyng of the questyng sort 

Wy^drawis, and about the maister huntar 
Wyth quhyngeand mouthis quaikand standis for fere. 
And with gret youling dyd complene and mene. 

Virgil, m, 4, 


' ^*From the same original as the word whine or 
BiUdd. It is quite different from quhrine, 
U|4, allied to B. whine only in the eecond degree. The 
£» 1 ^. is evidently from A.-S. toan-ian, Germ, wem-en ; 
* Is si^ore immediately connected with Su.-G. 

WWH*/ plorare. OracUha oc wtngha, plorare et 
Ihre. Isk S, it is inverted, to whingeand greet, 
moan and complain with crying. 
iSotth^^GL Grose. 

T^QUlfirTli, OuHiTB, Whisat, V, a. To 
jM « Ime ; tehitUe, £. It is almost 
to wood. 


“ Scot, to wheat sticks, i.e., to whittle or out them,” 
Rudd, more generally pron. white. A. Bor. ** white, to 
cut sticks with a knife.’* Gl. Grose. 

Quha does adorne idolatrie, 

Is contrair the haly writ ; 

For stock and stane is Maramonrie, 

QuhQke men caruo or qiihite. 

PoenM of the Sixteenth Century, p. 63. 

0. E. thwyte was used in the same souse. ** I thwyte 
a stycke, or I cutte lytellpeces from a thynge. — Haste 
thou nought else to do but to thwyte tho table ? ” 
Palsgr. B. iii. F. 390, b. Chaucer, also, uses ihwiUen 
os signifying, ** chipped with a knife, whittled.’* Gl. 
Tyrwh. 

If 0. E. thioyte he radically tho same, the etymon 
will scarcely admit of a doubt. A.*S. thweot-an, thwU- 
an, excidere. Sponas thiocoton ; Astulas excidebant ; 
Bed. 544. 43. Sponas thwitath, Astulas excindunt ; 
Bed. 524. 31. V. Lye. 

Johnson derives tho v. whittle from the «. as Bigni> 
fying a knife ; Seren. from white, probably as referring 
to the effect of cutting wood, whicli is to make it 
appear white, especially when tho bark is cut off. 
For, in proof of his meaning, he refers to Isl. hwUrny^ 
lingar, an arrow, thus deuomiuated fi*om the white 
feathers fixed to it. 

It is possible, however, that this term might be 
originally applied to tho act of cutting wood with a 
view to bring it to a point, or to sharpen it, by giving 
it the form of a dart or arrow ; from A.-S. hwetf-an, 
Tsl. hwet-ia, Su.-G. hwaet-ia, acuere, exacuore, K. whet ; 
from A.-S. hwaet, {si. [/miss], Su.-G. hwass, acutus. 
There is no ground to doubt that this is the origin of 
whittle, A.-S. hwitel, a knife, q. a sharp instrument. 
Teut. wette, waete, aciea cultri ; from wett^en, acuere. 

QUHYTE, adj. Hypocritical, dissembling, 
under th(3 appearance of candour, 

Thay moruellit the rycho gyftis of Eneas, 

Apon Ascaneus foil wonnin'r was, 

The schilling vissago of the god (Jupide, 

An«l his dissimillit slckit wounlos quhyte, 

Doug. Virgil, 35, 48. 

It is used in a similar senso by Chaucer. 

Trowo I ((piod she) for all your word«"S vfhite, 

O who so seeth you, kiioweth yon full lite. 

Troilus, iii. 1573. 

There is an evident allusion to the wearing of white 
garments, as an emblem of iimooonce, ospeciidly by the 
clergy in times of Popery, during the celebration of the 
offices of religion. 

This term occurs in the S. Prov., “You arc as 
white as a loan soup,” Kelly, p. 371, i.e., milk 
given to passengers at the place of milking. Kelly, 
in expl. another proverb, “He gave me whitings, 
but bones,” i.e., fair words, says; “The Scots call 
flatteries whitingg, and flatterers white people,” p. 
168. The latter phrase, I apprehend, is now obso- 
lete. Whether flatteries were ever called vMtings, 

I question much. As this writer is not very accurate, 
he might have some recollection of a proverbial phrase 
still used to denote flattery, “ He kens how to butter 
a tohUing," The play on the word whiting, which sig- 
nifies a fish, seems to refer to the meiaph. sense lu 
which white was formerly used, as denoting a hypo- 
critical person. 

QUHYTYSS, [Anerrat. for Quhyn- 

tyat, armorial devices. V. Quyntis.] 

“ Armys and quhytyss, that thal bar. 

With blud wes sa defoulyt thar. 

That they mycht npcht descroyit be.” 

Barhowr, xiii. 188, MS. 

[Dr. Jamieson’s elaborate notes on this word have 
been deleted, being worthless. The word itself is a 
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mistake for quyntis^ and arrays should be arraoris. The 
line then runs, **The coats-of-arms and badges, or 
armorial devices, which they bare.” For descroyit in 
1. 185, Camb., MS. has discrivit, 

** The Edin. MS. has the misspelling quliytyss, (due 
to omission of n and insertion of h), an unreal word 
which much puzzled Pinkerton and Jamieson. The 
former took it to be a bad spelling of coats (of the 
reading coates in Hart) ; the latter was persuaded that 
it meant hats! Note the use of discrovit (described, 
discerned, made out) in L 185, which clearly proves 
what the armoris arid quyntis were intended for.” 
Prof. Skeat’s Barl^ur, p. 5^.] 

[QUHYNE, adj. Whence, Barbour, vii. 240.] 

QUIB, Used for quip^ a taunt, or sharp 
jest. 

—The Dutch hae taken Hollan’. 

The other, dark anent the quib, 

Cry'd, 0 sic doolfu' sonnets ! 

A. ScotVs Poems^ p. 66. 

QUIBOW, 8. A branch of a tree, S. B. 

Gael, caohht a bough, a branch. 

QUICK, (gutt.) 8. A small round-eared cap 
for a woman’s head, worn under another, its 
border only being seen, Ang. 

The quick was frequently used along with pinners^ 
which formed a head-dress resei^bling a long hood and 
lappets. 

Su.-G. htoif; whence our coif. V. Quaif, on which 
quick seems a corr. 

QUICKEN, 8. Couch-grass, Dogs-grass, S. 
Triticum repens, Linn. The Quicken, 
Scot, aust.” Lightfoot, p. 1131. This is 
also the name, S. B. Quicks^ A. Bor. E. 
quick-grass^ Skinner. 

So named perhaps because of its lively nature ; as 
every joint of the root, which is left in the ground, 
springs up anew. 

In Loth, it is also called ac-pointed grass, as spring- 
ing with a single shoot. 

** The most troublesome weed to farmers, and which 
it is the object of fallow chiefly to destroy, is that sort 
of grass called Quicken, which propagates by shoots 
from its roots, which spread under ground.” P. 
Bendothy, Perths. Statist. Acc., iSix. 351, 352, N. 

It is more generally expressed in the pi. 

‘‘This ground — is full of Qukkens?' Maxwell’s 
Sel. Trans., p. 80. 

The Sw. names, qwick-kweU„ qwichrot, and qwicka, 
are evidently allied. ^ 

QUICKENIN, 8. Ale or beer in a state of 
fermentation, thrown into ale, porter, &c. 
that has become dead or stale, S. B. 

Xsl. qukh-ur, fermentum, vel quicquid fermenta- 
tionem infert oerecisiae, vino, etc. Hafdorson. 

[QUIDDER, conj. Whether, Lyndsay. 

Thrie Estaitis, 1. 2259.] 

QUIDDERFUL, adj. Of or belonging to 
the womb, or what is contained in it. 

“ Alison Dick, being demanded by Mr. James Sim- 
son Minister, when, and how she fell in covenant with 
the devil ; she answered, her husband many times 
urged her, and she yielded only two or three years 
tsince. The manner was thus : he gave her, soul and 


body, qvkk and qtddderfuU to the devil, and bade her 
do BO. But she in her heart said, God i[uide me. And 
then she said to him, I shall <fo any tl^g that ye bid 
me : and so she gave herself to the devu in f/is /or«- 
said words,** Tnal for Witchcraft, Kirkaldy, A 1636. 
Statist. Aoc., zviii. 658. 

It is singular that a phrase, which I have qiet with 
no where else, but genuine and very ancient Gothic, 
should be found in the months of these wretches. 
There can be no doubt that quidder is Isl. kioidtsr, sy- 
non with Su.-G. gued, Bsol mtidur, A.-S. Alem. 
qtUH, uterus ; the womb. The Isl. and Su.-G. words 
also denote the belly ; venter. Hence Isl. quidar fyUi, 
a bolly-full ; Beter er fogr fraede, etin qp/ddar fylli; 
“ Better to gather wisdom, than to have a belly full of 
meat and drink.” 

Whether Isl. quidafuU-r, is implied to a state of 
pregnancy, I cannot say. Shoula this be supposed, it 
would be to attribute a curious stratagem to the devil, 
to make a poor illiterate female use good old Gothic, 
that she might give away her child to him, if in a state 
of pregnancy, as well as herself. Verelius shews that 
quidi by itself is used in this sense. For he quotes 
these words, H({fr i hnae ae annar i quidi ; Si infan- 
tem in gremio habet, et foetum in utero ; “ If she has 
one child on her knee, and another in her womb.” 
He also gives what is evidently the very same phrase, 
Quikr oc quidafuUr, (vo. Kwikr); but he has forgot 
io translate it. Ihre, however, explains this phrase 
in Su.-G. in reference to the body in general. It oc- 
curs in the Laws of Scania. Wil bSnden qnikaer oc 
quidae fuldaer t Closter forae ; Si qnis sanus vegetus- 
que in monasterium concedere voluerit; ad ^erbum, 
plenum ventrem habeus. “ If any one goes into a 
monastery in perfect health ; or literally, having a full 
belly.” Afterwards he expl. it as denoting one in a 
fit state for making a later will. Vo. Quca, col. 365. 

According to this view of the phrase, Satan’s vo- 
taries must observe the legal forms in entering into 
their unhallowed paction with him. As he requires 
a testamentary deed in his favour, they who make it 
must be “ in health of body and soundness of mind.” 

QUIERTY, adJ, Lively, in good spirits, S. 
V. Quebt. 

* QUIET, adj, 1. Retired, secret 5 denoting 
retirement, conjoined with place, 

2. Applied to persons, as signifying concealed, 
skulking. 

“This Eganus— wald nothir luffir his wyfe nor 
tendir freindis cum to his presence, quhiU his md 
ripit thaym, to se gyf thay had ony wappinis hid in 
sum quiet place : traistyng, (as it wes eftfr pronin) sum 
quiet personis Hand ay in wait to inuai^ Siim for the 
slauchter of his bruthir.” Bellend* Cron., B.' 10, 0 . 7. 

Quibtib,». Privacy, retirement j fromLat. 

gttiet, rest. 

Sum women for thair pusilianimitie, . . 

Ouirset with schame, |hay did thame neuer ^line, 

Of secreit sinnis done in * • 

rorM, 

[QUIK, Quick, <idj. 1. Livings Afecti. H. 

Treasurer, i. 358, Dickson. / . 

2. Gone, lost without hope of recov^^ Stoil.] 
QUIM, <u^'. Intimate. V. Quini^f. ? 

To QUIN, t». o. To con. • 


My counseill I geve geuersllie 
To all wemen. quhat ever thdy be ; ^ 
This lessouD for to par <^ieir. 

^ MMundPoms,]^ 


m. 
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QtTINKi Quinok, The golden-eyed duck, 
Anas clangula, Linn. Orkn. 

Prseter Solaudos illos marinos, — alia sex Aneenim 
ipniara apnd nos inveniuntur, — Vulgua his vocibus eoa 
diitingait : QuM:, Skilling, Klaik, Routhurrok, Rig- 
litrd. Leslaeua, de Orig. & Idor. Scot., p. 35. 

*^The olaik, quini, and rate, the price of the peice, 
xrUi. d.** Acts Marie, 1551, o. 11, Edit. 1566. 

A literary friend supposes that this fowl has boon 
denominated from its cry, as it flies aloft, which may 
be fancied to resemble Quinib, (fuinJt, But I suspect 
that the term may be corr. from its Norw. designation, 

. Qujjiuand. V. Pennant’s Zool., p. 687. 

^ QUINKINS, s.pl. 1. The scum or refuse 
of any liquid, Mearns. 

2. Metaphorically, nothing at all, ibid. 

QtJDIQtJIN, s. A small barrel; the same 
with Kinken ; A quinquin of oynyeonis,” 
Aberd.'‘1Reg. “ Ane quinquene of pearls 
Ibid. 

QUINTER, 6. ewe in her third year; 
quasi, iwinier^ because her second year is 
completed.” Sibb. Gl. 

In thM case it must be formed from twa winter^ as 
our forefathers denominated the year from this dreary 
season. Rudd, has observed that, *^to the West and 
South, whole counties turn, W, when a T preceetls, 
into Qu^ as quf^ qual^ quanly, hequeen, for twelve^ 
twenty, between,^* Ac. Gl. lett. Q. 

QUINTRY, s. The provincial pronunciation 
of Country, S.B. 

QUIRIE, «. The royal stud. 

** Now was Sir George Hume one of the Masters of 
the QuirU preferred to the office. ” Spotswood’s Hist. , 

p. 466. 

He was one of the equerries. Fr. escuyrie, ecurif, 
the stable of a prince or nobleman. 

• QUIRK, «. A trick; often applied to an 
Mvantage which is not directly opposed by 
law, but viewed as inconsistent with strict 
honesty, S. Hence, 

QviBKlli, adj. 1. Disposed to take the ad- 
TWitap^) S. 

2, sportively tricky, Fife; synon. with Swicky, 

2 . 

Quibeluh, «. A cant term for a puzzle; 
f:pm E. quirk, and lume, an instrument. 

. **tiuirkbm$, little .rithmetio irazzlee, vhere tke 
amSpr hangs on a qairk GaU. ifaoyol. 

{;<#IRKABUS,«. A disease to which sheep 

V aro snUect, a form of dropsy in the chops, 

.'*.Shjrth Dan. prov. quirk, id.] 

V. n. To vanish quickly, Shetl.] 

' OpiRTY, adj. Lively, S. O. V. Qtjbrt. 

(^S0H1NG,«. A cushion. “Foury«wc/t- 

' Aberd. Reg., A. 1563, V-. 25. 


QUISQUOUS, adj. Nice, peiqdexiug, diffi- 
cult of discussion, S. 

Besides, the truths delivered by Ministers in the 
flelds upon quUquous subiects, with no small caution 
by some, and pretty safely, were heard and taken up 
by the hearer^ according to their humours and opin- 
ions, many times far different from, and altogether 
without the cautions given by the Preacher, which 
either could not [be], or were not understood by them.” 
Wodrow’s Hist. , i. 633. 

Can this be viewed as a reduplication of Lat. quia, 
of what kind ; or formed from quisquU^ whoso- 
ever? It may be borrowed from the scholastic jargon, 
like E. quiddity. 

[QUISTER0UN,5. a scullion, cook : liter, 
a licensed beggar, O. F r. tmesienr, one 
that bath a licenco to beg,” Uotgr. 

The contracted form Cuht^ a rogue, a low fellow, 
occurs in Polwart, and qiiaist^ a rogue, is still used in 
Meams, as also the phrase ‘‘a qnamteiin body,” ap- 
plied to a person who lives on his friends. 

The term also occurs in Y wainb and G awin, 1. 2400, 
thus — 

I sal hir gif to wrarisouue 
Aiie of the loulest qimterovn 
That ever yit ete any brede.j 

QUIT, Quirw, Quyt, Quyte, adj. 1. Inno- 
cent, free of culpability, q. acquitted. 

— “Thai salbe tano and remano in firmonco— quhill 
tho tyme thai haif tholit ane assise qiihethir that bo 
guyt or foule.” Pari. Ja. II., A. 1456. Ed. 1814, p. 44. 

“They salbe tano and rsmane in firmaiice,— whill 
the time they bane tholled ane assyise whidder iboy 
be quyte or foule ; ” i.e., innocent or guilty. Acts 
Cha. il., Ed. 1814, V. 361. 

—Of rethorick, heir, I proclaiine the quyte. 

Lyndaay, Chaim. Ed. lii. 180, 

Fr. quitte ; L. B. quitUue, absolutus, liber. 

[2. Free, set at liberty. 

And (pihen thai yarnyit to thuir land, 

To the king of Fraunce in presand 
lie semi thaiin quU^ ]>ut ranHOun ire, 

And giet gyftis to thaim galf he. 

Buibour, xviii. 543, MS 

3. Requited, repaid. V. Quyte.] 

[To Quit, Qu4T out, v. a. To clear, to re- 
deem a jdedge, Acets. L. H. Treasurer, i. 
345, Dickson. V. Qwitout.] 

[To QuiT-OLAMKf V. a. To renounce all claim 
to. V. Quw-clame.] 

Quitclamatioune, 5. Acquittal. 

“ And tho saidis declaratouris to haif the strength 
and effect of exoncratioun, tjuitclamatioune, adminis- 
trationne, and acquitting of him of all crymes and 
offenssis that may be criminallie imputt to him.” 
Acts Mary, 1639, Ed. 1814, p. 602. QuUeclcmatioune, 
p. 603. 

[Quittan8, a. A discharge, Acets. L. il. 
Treasurer, i. 243, Dickson. Fr, quittance.'] 

QUITCHIE, adj. Very hot. Any liquid 
is said to be quitchie, when so hot as to 
scald or bum a person who inadvertently 
puts his finger into it, Fife. 

D4 
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J'hi» seems allied to Teut. quets*ent to hurt, to 
wound ; with this difference only that queta^en is used 
more properly to denote the effect of a bruise, whereas 
the S. term is confined to the injury caused by intense 
heat. 

T<) QUITTER, r. n. To warble, &c. V. 

Quhitteu. 

(iUO, pret, r. Said ; abbrev. from quoth or 
quody S.; Laiicash. Ao, id. 

QUOAB, A. A reward, a bribe. V. Koab. 

QUOD, V. Quoth, said, S. 

** Alexander ansuerit to the imbassadour, quod hct 
it is as onpossibil to gar me and kyng Darius duel to 
gitldir in pace and concord vndir ane monarche, as it 
is oniiossibil that tua sonnis and tua munis can be at 
one tyme to giddir in the firmament.” Cornpl. S., p. 
166 . 

“A.-S. ciooath. The Saxon character which ex- 

E resses </i, is often confounded with d in MSS. and in* 
ooks printed in the earliest ijeriods of typography. ” 
Gl. Comnl. 

This observation certainly proceeds on the idea that 
f/aod is an error of some old traiistv'ibor or typographer. 
But it has not been observed, that it frequently occurs 
in Chaucer. 

Lorrlinges {fjftMd he) now herkeneih for the beste, 

Sire knight {quml he) my maister and my lord. 

Cometh nure, [quod he) my lady prioresso, 

Pfol. KnUjhtea T, ver. 790. 839. 841. 

It may also be found in P. Ploughman. 

A.-S. eweth-arif cwoath<i% Mocs.-G. ewith-an^ Alem. 
qued-an, quhed-atit Isl. qwed-ia, dicere. Quod is most 
nearly allied to Alem. and Isl. Alom. quhad, dicit, 
dixit, quad ih^ dixi. Schilter, vo. Cheden, 

m 

(iUOKjjpre^ Quaked, trembled; quuke, S. A. 

The land alhale of Italy trymblit and quok. 

Doug. Virg.^ 91, 9. 

QUOTHA, inter j. Forsooth, Sk 

“ Here are ye clavering about the Duke of Argyle, 
and this man Martingale gaun to break on our hands, 
and lose us gude sixty pounds — 1 wonder what duke, 
will pay that, ouotha.^* Heart of Mid Lothian, ii. 301. 

Most probably from quoth, said, A.-S. ewaetha, 
dicere, but whether formed from thb first or third per- 
son, seems uncertain. 

(JUOTT, Quote, Quoitt, a. The portion 
of the goods of one deceased appointed by 
law to be paid for the confirmation of his 
testament, or for the right of intromitting 
with his property. 

From this fund the salaries of the lords of Session 
were to be paid, by order of Queen Mary. In a precept 
addressed “ to the collectoris and rcssaveris of the quotts 
for comfirmation of the testaments of the personis 
dccessand within ouro realmc,” she enjoins ** the soume 
of ane thousand six hundreth punds, usuale money of 
our said realm, to be uplifted and uptaken yeirlie — off 
the fyrstand reddiest fruits, and {promts, that hereafter 
sail happen to be ubtaint of the said quoits, for the con- 
firmation of the said testaments of the persons doces- 
sand.” Acts Sederunt, 13th April 1564. It is after- 
wards ordained, that “twelve pennies of every pound 
of the deads part shall be the qitjote of all testaments, 
both great and small, which shall he confirmed.” Ibid. 
8th Feb. 1666, p. 101. 


Fr. quote, the several portion or share belonging or 
falling to eve^ one. La quote dee taiUee, the assessing 
of taxes, L.B. quota, share, j^rtion. 

QUOY, 8. A young cow. V. Qcet. 

QUOY,. A piece of ground, taken in 
from a common, and inclosed, Orkn. 

“ The said Quay of land, called Quoy^ndie, is to be 
exposed to sale, Ao. — ^What is called a quay in Orkney, 
is a piece of ground taken in from a common, and 
inclosed with a wall or other fence ; and its boundaries 
being thus precisely fixed and ascertained no doubt 
can arise as to its extent.” . Answers for A. Watt, to 
Condescendence D. Erskine, Kirkwall, Nov. 27, 1804. 

The term eheep-quoy is also used as synon. with 
hucM, Orkn. 

Isl. kivi conveys the same idea, for it denotes a fold 
or bucht for milking ewes. Claustmm longum et 
anmistum, quale paratur, ubi oves ordine mul^ndo 
induduntur; G. Andr., p. 156. Septum quo pecudes 
per noctem in agro incluauntur. Vestro-Gothi dicunt, 
Icy a ; Verel. It is certainly the same wdl^d which is 
transferred to a long and narrow way inclosed. Kui, 
qui. Via porrecta, hominibus utrinque clausa; Su.-G. 
qwia. Teut. koye, locus in quo gngea (|uiesount stabu- 
lanturque ; koye van schaepen, ovile, Kuian. 

The x^rimary idea conveyed by this word is that of 
ail inclosurc. Perhaps the Gothic inhabitants of Ork- 
ney originally used it to denote a fold, as imiMl. ; and 
it has been afterwards transferred to a piece of ground 
inclosed for culture ; from its resemblanoe to a fold. 
The word seems railically to have been common both 
to Gotha and Celts. Wachter, vo. Koie, refers to C. B. 
cau, clkudere ; kay, Lhuyd. 

A ringit quoy is one which has at least originally 

* been of a circular form. But it is conjectured that 
it has derived its name from being surrounded on all 
sides by the hill-ground. For more generally, it has 
the form of a rounded square. The name is properly 
given to a piece of a common, which has been en- 

* closed, and thus completely detached from the rest, as 
lacing fenced by a wall of turf, or faiUdyke, It is said 
scornfully to one who has a possession of this kind ; 
“You have nothing but a ringet-quoy as signifying 
that he has as it were stolen what ne calls his property ; 
that he has no right to hill pasturage in common with 
his neighbours, os not paying Scatt for his quoy, and 
no right to poind the cattle which trespass on this in* 
closure. Ring-fencca, I am informed, are used in Eng- 
land. 

Quoyland, «. Land taken in and inclosed 
from a common, Orkn. 

“Cornequoy iij farding h farding tdje guoyland 
but scat.” — “Dowerow iy farding half tming terre 
quoyland butt scat.” Eentall of Orkn., A. 1502, p. U* 

[(iURD, «. A turd, Banff.] 

(iUY, Quyaoh, «. A young cow. V. Qcby. 

QUYLE, «. A cock or small heap o^'l^* 
Renfrews.; the coll or coU of other counties. 
To Quyle, V . a . To put into cocksy ibid. 

[QUYLE, ». A burning coal, th^ 

local pron.] 

[QUYNTIS, g. Cognisances, anwrild do- 
vices, Barbour, xiii. 183, SkeatV edi 
Fr. cointiee. Ediii. MS# ha$ quhytysSf q^* 

The term, occurs again in xi. 194 as quenUetiii 
MS., and as qwyntiaa in Skeat’s od.] 
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QUYNYIE, Quynib, Qvbingie, «. A cor- 
ner. 0. Fr, eoiny, id. 

**Ibeli6T6an honester fallow never— cuttit a fang 
frae a kebbuok, wi’ a whittle that lies i’ the quinyie o’ 
the maun oner the claith.’^ Journal from London, p. 

1 . 2 . 

This provincial pronunciation accords with the an- 
otent orthography. 

X The commissioners appointed the king’s ma- 
jesty anent repairing the High Kirk [Glasgow]— 
thinks j^d that the laigh steeple be taken down to 
repair &e mason work of the said kirk, and that the 
bell and clock be transported to the high steeple, and 
that the kirk have a quinm [i.e., quinyie] loft at the 
steeple foresaid for the relief thereof.” Life of Mel- 
ville, i. 440. 

[To QUYT, V. a. To acquit, exonerate, 
Shetl. Dutch, quyten^ id.] 

[Quyt, Quytb, adj. Acquitted, innocent. 
V. Quit.] 

To Quyt-cleyme, Qwyt-cleme, v. a. To 
' renounce all claim to. 0. E. quit-claim. 
V. Phillips. 

- — Frely delyveryd all ost^ls, 

And q\oyt-demyd all bomagis, 

And alkyn strayt condy tyownys 
That Heniy bo his extorsyownys 
Of Villame the Kyng of Scotland had. 

Wyntovm^ vii. p, 490. 

My reward all sail be askyng off grace, 

Pees to this man I bronchi with me throu chans : 

Her 1 quyteUym all othir gilftis in Frans. 

Wallace, ix. 387, MS. 

In Perth edit, quyt ckyn. 

Qutt-clame, Qwyt-cleme, t . A renunci- 
ation. 

Of all thir poyntis evyr-ilkane, — 

Rychard undyr hys gret sele 
As a qwyt-cleme fre and pure 
Be lettyre he gave in fayre tenwro. 

Wyntowi, vii. 5QI, 

**That George of Huntle sail content & pay— the 
SOUme of lextene merkis vsuale money of Scotland 
aucht be the said arle— for the malez & anualc of the 
laadis of Monycabo of the term of Witsondav,— be- 
caosi the said terme is exceptit in the quytclame k 
discharge gevin be the said William to the said erle.” 
Aist. Audit., A. 1493, p. 170. 

[Qottey,^ adj. Freely, securely, Barbour, 

QIIYTS, part. pa. Requited, repaid. 

• ^ / TU kyndaes sal be qiiyt, as I am trew knight. 

Oawan and Qohgras, 1, 16. 


Fr. qnU-er, to absolve. Quit is used in the same 
sense by Shakspeare. 

To QUYTE, v.n. 1. To skato, to use skates 
for moving on ice, A yrs. 

2. To play on the ice with cnrling-stanesy Ayrs. 

In Tout, hote signifies talus, astragalus, a huckle- 
bone, a die, and kot en, to play at hot cockles, at dice, 
at chess, &c. The term may have been transferred to 
curling, because of the care taken to direct tlie stones 
properly, as in general resembling that of placing men 
at cness, Ac. Or can it have any relation to E. quoit, 
discus ? 

Qutte, a. The act of skating, ibid. 

[QUYTE, a. A coat, Baiiffs. ; tlie local 
prou.] 

QWERNE, a. [Prob., a mass, (piautity. V. 
Cuiw.] 

— For the wrangwiss spoliatioiin— of— tlire bollia 
of malt, a qwetne of rosate of vi stane,”&c, Act, 
Audit., A. 1482, p. 109. 

[To QWIT, Qwit-out, v. a. V. (iuiT.] 

[QwIT-CLEME, (iWYT-CLE.MU, a. niul V. V. 
under Quyt, p.] 

.Qwitout, Qwet-out, part. pa. (/Icarcd 
from incumbrance in consequence of debt ; 
the same with Out-(piit. 

“The actioimo aganis James Scrimgooiir—for the 
wrangw'is dotencioune -of xij skore of merkis— for the 
redeming & out (jwytting of the landis of the touno of 
Handwik, redemit & qfvUoiit be Dauitl Ogilby of that 
ilke fra the said James, quhilk he had in wedset,” Ac. 
Act, Dom. (’one., A, 1488, p. 96, 

“It wes gran tit be tlio procuratour of the said 
James that the said landis of Handwik wes qwd out 
fra him,” Ibid, 

L. B. quiet-are, qultt-are, absolvcre a debito. 

[QWYRBOLLE', a. Hardened leather; 
liter, boiled Iqithei', Barbour, xii. 22, jSkeat’s 
ed. Fr. cuir, leather, and bouilli, boiled. 
V. Tyke.] 

[To QWYT, V. a,$ To quit, i.e., requite, re- 
pay, Barbour, ii. 30, 433.] 

[QWYT. An errat. for quijllp, freely, ibid., 
ix. 651.] 
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RA, Raa, Rab, Ray, s. The sail-yard, Shetl. 

** And the maistir quhislit and cryit, Tua men abufe 
to the foir m, cut the raibandis, and lat the foir sail 
fal. -Tua men abufe to the mane ra,** Compl. S., 62. 

*‘Our Scottis Bchipis war stayit, the saillis tane fra 
the rayes, and the merchands and marineris war com* 
anditto suir custodie.” Knox’s Hist., p. 37* Printed 
Wr/«, Lond. Edit., p. 41. 

Isl. raa, Belg. ree, Su.-G. segelraa, from aegel, a sail, 
and raa, a stake, a perch ; antenna, quasi veil pertkam 
dicercs ; Ihre. • 

R A, Raa, Rae, s. A roe ; pi. raU. 

“That the justice Clerk sail inquyre of Stalkaris, 
that slayis Beir, that is to say, Harte, Hynde, Daa and 
Jiaa,** Acts Ja. I., 1424, c. 39. Edit. 1566. Bae, 
Murray, c. 36. 

Kiddis skippand throw ronnys eftir rais. 

Doug. Virgil^ 402, 22. 

Isl. ra, Su.-G. Ban. raa, A.-S. raegCt rah^ Belg. rcc, 
Germ, reh, 

« 

[RAAB, s. Fallen rock; as, “the raab of a 
cliff,” the fall of a mass of rock from the 
face of a cliff, Shetl. Isl. hrapy a fall.] 

[RA ACA, 8, Same with Raaguy q. v.] 

[To RAAD, V. a. To regulate, to arrange 
properly, Shetl. Dan. raader^ id.] 

[RAAG, 8, Prudence, economy, ibid. Isl. 
rady raday Dan. raady id.] 

[RAAG, Raak, 8, An idle drone, a loung- 
ing, good-for-nothing fellow, ibid. Sw. 
vraky Dan. vragy wreck, refuse of any kind.] 

[Raaga, Raaca, 8. Driftwood, wreck; hence 
Raaga-treey a tree that has been torn up by 
the roots and drifted by the .sea, ibid. Sw. 
vrakay Dan. vragSy to reject, refuse.] 

R AAN, part. pa. Tom, rent, riven, Dumfr. 

Isl. hrau/-a, divellere. 

RAAND, 8. A mark or stain. V. Ranb. 

To RAAZE, V. a. To madden, to inflame, 
Perths. ; synon. with Raise, q. v. 

Belg. raos-en, to anger. 

R AB, 8. A harsh abbrev. of Robert, S. 
RABANDIS, Raibandis, 8. pi. The small 
lines which make the [upper edge of a] sail 
fast to the yard, E. corr. robbins, [or robansJ] 

Bo lous your raJhandia. and lat doun the saile. 

D(mg. Vvrgity 76, 37. 

Compl. S. raibandU. V. Ra, 1. 

“ The phrase, ctUting the raibandis, alludes to a'mode 
of furling the sails to the yards, similar to that still 
practised in the Mediterranean, where bands of rushes 
and long grass are employed ; which are cut or tom 
when the sails are unfurled.” Gl. Compl. 


Su.-G. riband, robbings, Seren. This seems dif. 
ferently formed from our term, r^si^fying the side, 
q. the side-banda. But Wideg. gives raabcmd, as 
Bimifying rope-band. 

^'od. Sax. rae-hcmd, strappns, strophns, fiinis quo 
remus ad scalmum alligatur ; Roe, rha, raX, antenna, 
lignum transversum in malo, oui appendontor vela ; 
iCilian. 

To RABATE, Rbbate, v. a. To abate ; Fr. 

rabat-re. 

**Hia furiosity may rabate.** Fount. Deo* Suppl, 
ii. 637. 

“And samekle as it is wer na Pariss ailuer, or siluer 
of the new werk of Bruges, to be defalkit and rcAatU 
in the price of the said siluer.” Acts Ja. IV., 1489, 
Ed. 1814, p. 222. 

RABBAT, 8. A cape for a mantle. 

“Ane rabbat of hollane claith, embroderit with 
gold, siluer, and purpour silk.” Inventories, p. 2S4. 

“Huidis, quaiffs, collaris, rabattia, orilyems,” &o. 
Ibid. A. 1578, p. 231. V. Rebat. 

* To RABBLE, Rable, Raible, v. a. and n. 

1. To assault in a riotous and violent 
mai^ner, to mob, S. ; from the E. s. rabble. 

“Those who rabUd the Missionary and his Protestant 
Meeting at St. Ninian’s Chapel did not compear when 
cited before the Lords of Justiciary at Edinbi£rgh.” 
Assembly Record, A. 1726, p. 166. 

—“The Whiggs, in the afternoon, put on their 
boonfyres, — and were solemnising the occasion with all ‘ 
possible joy, till about nyne at night, that the magis- 
trates thought fitt to stirre up a mob and rable them, 
by breaking their windows, scattering their boonfires, 
and allmost burning their houses.” Culloden Papers, 
p. 336. 

“ These are soir times wi’ me 1 — amaist as ill as at 
the aughty-nine, when I was rabbled by the colie- 
geaners.” Heart M. Loth., i. 193. 

2. [To talk or read in a loud, r^id, incoherent 
manner, West of S.] ‘‘To rattle non- 
sense,” Shirr. Gl. 

3. To rabble off, to utter in a , careless 

hurried manner, S. B. % . 

[4. To do any kind of work in a careless and 
hurried manner, West of S., Banffs. 

Babble, Rabblaoh, e. 1. A rhapsody ; idle, 
incoherent discourse; as a mere rabble of 
noneenee, S. ^ ^ • 

— “That unexampled manifesto, whiob, a| Cjimtsr- 
bury’s direction, Batoanqual, Ross, aiid Si 
had penned, was now printed in the Kuig^i sod 
sent abroad, not only through all Englartd, tmt bue^ 
sea, as we heard, in divers languS|iBS, heap^ bp e 
rabble of the falsMt calumnies that ever was rot 
any bne discourse that I had read.’^ Baillse'i 1^*9 i 
172. V. also p. 362. . ^ . 

“ They have as yet another strong sigommisjpu 
reason for their precedence, which is of 
their conceit ; —their long-drawn and larf^strijaea 
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pedegrie,— which genealogie and pedcgrie the Sinclara 
have sent of late mto France, Denmarke, and other 
kiittdomea, with a raJbhle and*number of idle long- 
tayPd, biff, and huge titles, which would make any of 
•ound judgment, or but meanly versed in histories or 
regtatere, to laugh merrily.” Gordon’s Hist., Earls of 
SutherL, p. 436. 

" It is not only a maigre defence, but bewraying also 
efidentlie perversenes of mindes, and guiltines of 
conscience, to runne to such doting droames, and 
rid^lous raveries, as, albeit they were not repelled 
by clears scripture, yet were fitter to bee an addition 
to mfdes, or to make vp the last booke of Amadea dt 
OatUe, then to be reputed profound pointes of Chris- 
tian wisedome.” Forbes’s Defence, p. 65. 

^^Who is he that saies he must be worshipped by 
infinit traditions, which are outvrith the booke of the 
scripture, and many against the booke of the scripture, 
and bids seme him according to a rable of vyle 
traditions inuented by the brane of man?” Rollock 
on2Thes., p. 61. 

[2. Careless or indistinct reading or speaking; 
any kind of work done in a careless, hurried 
manner, West of S., BanfFs. 

3. Any kind of building fallen into decay, 
ibid. 

4. One who works in a careless, hurried man- 
ner, ibid.] 

Teut. rabhel-en, garrire, nugari, blaterare, praecipi- 
tare, vel confundere verba; Kilian. Isl. vahh-a, to 
speak: as a buffoon, to trifle in conversation ; rahh^ 
ooi^bulatio, quasi pluralitaa vorborum ; G. Andr. 
*^Ji(ibhle^roUt a repetition of a long roundabout story ; 
a rigmerole. Exmore.” Gl. Grose, q. a rhapsody 
learned by rote, V. Battbime. 

Eabiatob, «. A violent, noisy, greedy 
person, Ayrs. 

* Black was the hour he came among my people for 
he was needy and medy.— Of all the manifold ills in 
the train of smugging, surely the excisemen are the 
worst I and the setting of this rabiator over us was a 
severe judgment for our sins.” Annals of the Parish, 
p. 187. v. Rubxatob. 


BABllif [Another form of rabble.] A 
disorderly or confused train or going; 
something diflFerent from the present ac- 
cwtaticn of the word rabble ; ” Rudd. 
, n<>i8y crowd.] 

It seems very doubtful if this be the sense in which 
it is used by Doug. 

And euery wioht in handis bynt als tite 
Ane hate ftrebrand, eftir the auld ryte, 

- In lang ordoure and rabU, that al the stretis, 
f Of sohynand flambis lemys brycht and gletis. 

Virgil, 865, 85, 

it U conjoined with ordoure, in translating 
so as rather to convey the idea of some 

• rei^^ty. 

’ \ -Lucet via longo 

>*; Onffae flsmmarum.— Virg. 

vM^eoi|espoiids more to/fe or row. Thus ibis used 
tironsi^whidi observe a certain order in their 

The flioht of bixdis fordyxmys the thik schaw, 

Of than the rs&k vooit swannys in ane rabU, 

Soudimd and souehand with nois lamentabill. 

Ibid, 879, 88. 


Ill ane lang rabill the women and matronis 
With al thare fors fled routhfully attouis 
From the bald flambis. — 

Ibid. 462, 26. 

The term used by Maffei is ordo ; and rabill is the 
only one employed for translating it. 

[Both Riiddiman and Jamieson have left out and 
lost sight of the main element of a rabble, viz. the 
noise ; hence the difficulty expressed above. As Prof. 
Skoat has well said, “The suffix -/<?, gives a freqiien- 
tative force ; a rabble is ‘ that which keeps on mining 
a noise.* ” And this meaning is confirmed by the O. 
Dutch rahhelcn, ‘to chatter, trifle, toy,’ from which 
it comes. ”] 

R ABLER, Rabbler, 8. 1. A riotcr, a mobber. 

— “ Decerning Patrick to crave Rol>ert Cairns’s par- 
don in a public meeting of the trades in the Magdalen 
Chapel, in regard he had there publicly called him a 
rubier and a robber. — 3**®, The calling one a rdbler is of 
late but reputed a sport.” Fount. Dec. Suppl., iv. 
356, 357. 

[2. One who speaks, roads, or works in a 
careless, hurried manner. West of S., 
Banfifs.] 

Rablin, Rabplixg, 8. 1. The act of mobbing. 

“The Ge'ieial Assembly, to prevent rahlir^ of 
Messengers by the people, and horrid profanation of 
the Lord’s day, which frequently falls out in cases of 
transportation, when the defending party and parish 
are to be summoned; appoints *-that the Minister 
himself —intimate out of the pulpit to heritors, Ac., 
that there is such a call, and such a transportation 
designed.” Acts Ass., A. 1704, A, 7. UahhUng, 
Dundas’s Abridg., p. 261. 

[2. The act of speaking, reading, or working 
in a careless, hurried manner, West of S., 
Banffs.] 

RABSOALLION, Rapscallion, 8, A low 
worthless fellow ; often including the idea 
conveyed by E. tatterdemallion, S. 

“What else can give him sic an earnest desire to see 
this rapscallion, that I maun ripe the haill mosses and 
muirs in the country for him ?” Tales, 2d Sor., iv. 347. 

I do not find this word given in any E. dictionary, 
whether general^ or provincial. It is probable that E. 
cullion or aetillion may have entered into the com- 
position. It would savour too much of fancy to view 
it as formed of Lat. rap-ere, to snatch, and ascalofiua, 
an onion, q. one who breaks gardens, and carries off 
their produce. • 

ToRABUTE?V. Rebutb. 

RACE, pret. v. Dashed. Race doun^ precipi- 
tated, threw down with violence. 

Uis Banerinan Wallace slew in that place, 

And SOHO to ground his baner duun no race. 

Wallace, x. 670, MS. 

It is evidently the same with the v. a. Rasch, q. v. 

This word is ejected in old Edit., and the passage 
thus altered — 

His bannerman in that place Wallace alow, 

And then to ground the baiiuor soon it flew. 

liACE, ». 1. A strong current in the sea, 

S. V. RaI88. 

2. The current of water which turns a mill, 
S. B. 
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“ He remembers the waulk-mill at Kettook’s Mill, 
which stood in the same place where the present wauk- 
mill is, upon a small island lying between the meal- 
mill race, and the north grain of the river.” State, 
Leslie of Powis, &c. 1793, p. 67. 

The current, in its jpassage from a mill, is called the 
iaihracet q. from behind. 

“Depones, That the refuse at the Gordon’s Mill 
field is discharged into the river by the tail-race of 
their mill.” llnd., p. 164. 

3. Obliquely applied to the connection or 
train of historical narration. 

“ Bot gif yee weigh the mater weill, and consider the 
race of the historic, yee shall finde that he had many 
particulars that mooued him to seeke the prorogatiouu 
of his dayes.” Bruce’s Eleven Serm., I. 6. a. i 

It is used in a sense pretty similar in E. 

RACE, 8. Course at sea. 

Rany Orioun with his stormy face 
Bywauit oft the schipmau by bys race, 

DcAJLg, Virgily Prol., 200, 83. 

Su.-G. rem signifies a course, whether by land or 
water, Belg. reys^ a voyage. 

RAOEK, «. A common trull, So. and W. 
of S. 

Young Andrew Mar o’ Brechan-howe 
Cam there to sell his filly ; 

An’ having little in his now, 

Took up wi’ r«C€r Nelly. 

Davidson' e Seasons^ p. 76. 

RACHE (hard), «. 1. Properly, a dog that 

discovers and pui'sucs his prey by the scent; 
as distinguished from the greyhound. 

Also rachis can ryn under the wod rise. 

Oatmn and Ool., iv. 27. 

“The secound kynd is anc rache^ that sekis thair 
pray, baith of fowlis, beistis and fisehe, be sent and 
smell of thair neis..” Bellend. Descr. Alb., c. 11. 

“ Ue tuke gret delyte of huntyng racfiia and houndis. 
He ordanit, — that ilk nobill siild uuria twa rachia and 
ane hound to his huntyiig.” Bellend. Cron., B. ii., c. 
4. Duos odoriaequoa, unum venatorium canem aleret ; 
Boeth. 

0. E. rachf racJte, ratclie, id. 

But thou the rack me love, 

Thou pleyyst, er hyt be eve,^ 

A wonder wylde game. 

LyhaeuSt iiitson's U. M, Itom,y ii. 46. 

Lye expL A.-S. raece, bruccus; at the same time ex- 
pressing his suspicion that it denotes that kind of dog 
which the Dutch call Brack. * 

2. A poacher, a night wandertfr, Selkirks. 

Isl. racke^ canis sagax, O. Andr. A.-S. raecc ; 
Su.-G. racka, canis foemina quippe quae continue dis- 
currit; L. B. racha; Norm, racchea, cani venatici, 
Hickes, A.-S. Gramm., p. 154. Teut. hraclve, used in 
the same sense, is probably from the same root. Verel, 
derives Isl. rakke^ rakka^ from raka, jyrakka, circum- 
cursitare. Another, says Wachter, might possibly 
deduce it from Germ. Hech-en^ vestigia odorari, and 
brack from be-riechen, odoratu investigare. Fr. braque^ 
Ital. brcu:cOt L. B. 5racc-Ms, bracc-o^ E. brache^ id. V. 
Bracukll. 

RACHE, Houlate, iii. 16, 18. V. Raith and 
Rath. 

R AOHLIE (gutt.), adj. Dirty and disorderly, 

S. B« 


Isl. ruglt miscellanea ; rugla^ misoere, G. Andr. V. 
next word. • 

Isl. hrakUg-r^ 1. rejectaneue ; 2. iaoomptus, male 
habitus ; from Arait, rejectanea ; Haldorscm. ^ 

RACHLIN, adj. 1. Unsettled; a term 
applied to a person who is of the hare- 
brained cast, S. B. A. Bor. rociled, 
“ rash and forward, in children Grose. 

2. Noisy, clamorous; as, a rachlin queyn^ a 
woman who talks loud and at random; 
synon. rollochin^ E. rattling. 

Su.-G. ragl-a, iucertis gressibus ire, hue illttc fern, 
ut solont ebrii ; Ihre. Isl. ragalinn. perverse delirans. 
from rag-ay evocare ad ceytamen. Su.-G. rafgaUi 
furioBUs; ruglay ineptire. 

RACHTER, Ratchter, Rauohter, s 
[Prob. a rafter, plank, batten, or scantliiij 
of wood.] 

“ Ane schip laidnit with rachteria A dalis, sparris k 
gyrthstingis,^ &c. Aberd. Reg., A. 1661, V. 21. 

** Raychterisy & burne wod,” Ibid., V. 24. 

“ To bygane stark bastalye with rauchteria or dailis.” 
Ibid., A. 1543. V. 18. 

* To RACK, V. ?i. To stretcli, to extend. 

“ He has a conscience that will rack like raw plaid- 
ing a proverbial phrase. Loth. Y. Rak, v. to reach. 

^ To Rack wp, v. n. To clear up; spoken of 
the sky or atmosphere^ as, when the clouds 
begin to open, so that the sky is seen. » 

Rack, s. 1. A very shallow ford, where the 
water extends to a considerable breadth, 
before it narrows into a full stream. Ap- 
plied only to a ford of this kind, in which 
the passenger has to take a slanting course ; 
Teviotdale. 

Perhaps from Racky v., to stretch, because one, in 
passing, does not observe the straight line. 

2. The course in curling, Lanarks. V. Rink. 

3. An open frame, fixed to the wall, for 
holding plates, &c., S. Probably deno- 
minated from its resemblance to Jhe grate 
in which hay is put before horses.'^ 

“0 E. Rakke, Presepe.” Prompt. Parv. Belg. 
raky id. Sckotelraky “a cupboard fOr platters j” Sewfl 

[Rack-pin, Rack-stick, s. A stick for 
twisting and tightening binding ropes. S.] 

[Rack-stock. To tak raok-atock^ to call te, 
or take, strict account, to chdm every thing 
belonging to one, West of S., Baiiffs.] 

RACK, 8. The name given to Oouch|gprwf> 
Triticum r^ens, Linn., in Loth, and Other 
coiiAties; Quicken, synon. • /: 

This may receive its name 
burnt, y. Wbak, sense 3. X 

RACK (of a mill), s. A piece of woo# ns^ 
for the purpose of feeding a inillyS. 
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[BAOKi Oare, concern, matter, Lyndsay, 
Thrie Estaitis, 1/ 1548. Corr. of E. rech^ 

Raobxess, ad;. Heedless, regardless, S. O.E. 

*^RacIUe$$ youth makes rueful age,’* S. Prov. 

<* People who five too fast when they are young, will 
neither have a vigorous, nor a comfortable old age.” 
KeUy, p. 284. V. Rak, s. 

Rackligbncb, s. Chance, accident, S. B. 
It seems properly to signify careless- 
ness, that inattention which subjects one to 
disagreeable accidents. 

rackUgenee she with ray lassie met, I 

That wad be fain her company^o got, 

Wha in her dafifery had run oW the score. 

jRo.w’5 Helenore^ p. 90. 

[RACK, a. A blow, Clydes., corr. or abbrev. 
of Racket, q. v.] 

Rackabimus, s. A sudden or unexpected 
stroke or fall ; a cant term ; Ang. It re- 
sembles Racket, q.- v. 

Rackabt, 8. 1. “ A severe stroke,” Buchan, 
Gl. Tarras; apparently corr. from Racket, 

Fell death, wi’ his lang scyth-en*t spar, 

’S lent Will a rackart. 

Tarras' 8 Poems ^ p. 10. 

[2i An uproar, a noisy game or brawl, Eanffs. ] 

[Rackat, 8. The game of tennis, Lyndsay, ’ 
Thrie Estaitis, 1. 1031. E. racketty the bat 
or battledore used in tennis ; Fr. raquette,'] 

RACKEL, Rackle, Raucle, adj. 1. Rasli, 
stout, fearless, S. 

Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue 

.An* if she promise auld or young 
To tak their i)art. 

The’ by the neck she should be stning, 

She’ll no desert. Burnet iii. 25. 

It denotes haste or rashness both in speech and in 
action. 

This is evidently the same with JRaket, in O. E. 
hasty, rash ; Tyrwhitt. 

0 rahel hond, to do so foule a mis. 

0 troubled wit, o ire reccheles, 

unavised smitest giltMes. 

1 Chauc* Manciples T, ver. 17227. 

, He also uses rdkelnesse for rashness, 

2. Stoat, strong, firm, especially used of one 
who rotoins his strength long. Thus, Tien 
a raekU carle at his years, Clydes. ; “ A 
jayusle carlin,” a vigorous old woman. 

An* jthere a rmkU carlin stood 

Shning the Witch o’ Endor’s blood. 

, M 1hi» as atoms In the sun, 

. ' The little elves did roun’ them run. 

5 „ . ^ Train's Poetical Remits^ p. 29. 

, VQkt bit curra|^*a no that rwdtk sin it got a stave 
ck liohanday was auohtniohts on the Partanrrock.” 
a^hit Patriok, i. 220. 

8a Ayfs.^ the idea of clumsiness is conjoined 
'with^that of strength. 

wad has something to gape and dm for, dn 
yt bad endured sio an uncanny tussel as I endured in 


streacking down the.imlovesome and rauckle carlino.” 
Blackw'. Mag., Aug. 1820, p. 613. 

Shall we view it as a dimin. from Isl. rachr^ ready, 
bravo; fortis, impiger; Gl. Gunnlaug. S. Su.-G. 
rcktf recke, hcros ? 

Rackel-handit, adj. Careless ; rash, pre- 
cipitate, S. 

“ Ducliolly is a wee thought thin-skinnod in matters 
of military prccocsion— he s ready and rackle handed 
forbye,” Tournay, p. 13. 

'I’ll is is used in the same sense with Rackless, E. 
reckle.ss. “One who docs things without reganliiig 
whetlicr they be good or bad, wc caW rackless- handed." 
Gl. Shirr. 

Can the first part of this word bo from Fr. rack, a 

• rasp or grater, q. rowjh-handed t Racier, to scrape, to 
grate, to rub, to scrub. jVhander, et d racier, by right 
or liy wrong ; at all events. Raeler le hoy an, is a phrase 
ai>pliod to one who pl.ays roughly on the violin or any 
other stringed iiiatrumoiit, Diet. Trov. 

Uacklekess, Rauolbness, 8, Vigour and 
freshness in an advanced period of life, ibid. 

RACKET, 8, A dress frock; cattonchc, or 
cartouche, an undress frock, Lotli. 

t ' 

Su.-O. rocke, A.-S. roce, AXcm. rakk, Gorrn. roek, 
Belg. rock, L.-B. rocc-us, roch-us, Ann. roktf, Fr. 
rochet, toga. Ihro traces E. frock to this source. 

* RACKET, 8, 1. A blow, a smart stroke, S. 

The wabstor lad bang’d to his feet, 

An’ gae ’im a wacdu racket, 

(Jock's Simple Strains, j). 135. 

2. A disturbance, an uproar, S. This is very 
nearly allied to the sense of the word in E. 

“ Scot, wo U.SO Racket ; as, He gave him a racket on 
the lay, i.e., a box on the oar,” Riubl. vo. Rak, 2. 

Perhaps from the instrument with which balls are 
struck at tenuis, called a racket, Fr. ratjneUe, V. 
KETOUE-piLr.Aiti.s. Or, both may bo from Isl. rek-a, 
hreckda, propellero ; Belg. rack-rn, to hit. Of racket, 
as used at tennis, Johns, says ; — “ whence perhaps all 
the other senses.” Hub racket, common to 8. and E., 
as denoting a bustle, or confused noise, caused by a 
multitude, scorns rather allied to Su.-G. rayat-a, 
tuinultuari, grassari. Ifence, according to Ihre, Ital. 
ratjaUa, altercation, strife. 

[To Racket, v, n. To* behave in a noisy and 
rude manner, S.] 

[Racucetix, 8, Ifoisy rude behaviour ; also, 
tlic act of bphaviiig in a rude and noi.sy 
manner, S.] 

RACKLE, 5. 1. A chain, S. B. 

Rakyl occurs in the same sense in an O.E. poem, 
published from Harl. MS. 78. 

He dyght hyrri in a dyvell’s garment ; furth gan he goo ; — 
Rynnyng, roaryng, wylh liLs rakyls as devylls .seniid to doo. 

Jamieson’s Popular Ball., i. 259. 

[2. The noise or clank of a chain, or of an 
iron ring, Banffs.] 

Belg. reeks, O.E. raktyne, id. 

Poriiaps Fr. rack, the iron ring of a door, is allied. 

[To Rackle, v. a, and n. 1. To chain, to put 
on the chain, Banffs. 

2. To rattle or clank as a chain, ibid. 
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3. To shake violently, ibid.] 

Backleb, «. A land-surveyor; from his 
using a rackle^ or chain, Aberd. 

[Racklin, 8, A clanking noise ; also, the 
act of rattling or clanking, ibid.] 

RAOKMEREESLE, adv. In a state of 
confusion, higgle^-pigglcdy ; a term used 
in some parts of rife. But it seems mere- 
ly local, and is now almost obsolete. 

To RAOKON, V, w. To fancy, to imagine, 
to suppose, S. B. ; elsewhere pron. reckon, 

[RACK-PIN, Rack-stick, a. V. under 
Rack, v.] 

[To RACK-STOCK, i?. V. under Rack, v.] 

[RACTIS, «. pL The rack; instruiiient of 
torture, Lyndsay, Exper. & Courteour, 
1. 5,100.] 

To RACUNNYS, v. a. To recognise in a 
juridical sense, to subject to a recognisance 
by an assise, in consequence of which 
execution is made on the whole property of 
the recognisee, either for debt, or for some 
crime. 


His wncle may Schyr Ranald mak this hand ; 

Gyff he will nocht racunnyss all his land 
On to the tymo that he this werk haiff wrocht. 

Wallace, iii. 276. MS. 

Fr. recognoilre, L.-B. recognosc-ere. V. Cowel, vo. 
Hecognisance ; Du Cange, vo. Recogmtio. 

[EAD, part. 2 >a. Rode, Barbour, iv. 28. 
R. Rade, r.] 

RAD, Rade, Red, adj. Afraid ; red, Clydes. 
I’se red, I am afraid, Dumfr. 

Bot s'a rad wes Richard of Clar, 

That he fled to the south countr(^. 

Barbour, xv. 76. MS. Edit. 1620. feared. 
The Bischop than began tretty to ma, 

Thair lyffls to get, out oif the lap.d to ga. 

Bot thai war rad, and* durst nocht weill alTy. 

WaUace, vii. 1060, MS. 
—I am rycht rade, 

To bohald your Hellyncs, or ray taill tell. 

• i. 8, MS. 

At the quhilk tre, quhen thay c^chainit had 
The stornies blast, and wallis made thaym rad, 

Thareon thare oflerandis wald thay affix and hing. 

Doug. Virgil, 440, 10. 

Yit we maun half sura help of Hope. 

Quod Danger, I am red 
His hastyness bred us mishap, 

Quhen he is highlie horst. 

Cherrie and Slae, st. 100. 


Now I am red ye leave an hand. 

— For ho was red that young Sir Orjrme 
In his travel he should them tine. 

Sir Egeir, p. 80, 81. 

This word occurs in our old Ywaine and Oatvin; 
but it was unknown to Ritson. 


And if it so bytide this nyght, 

That the in slope dreche ani wight, 

Or any dremis mak the rad, 

Turn ogayn, and say 1 bad. 

E. M, R(m.i 


i 21. 


I have not met with this word, or one dorived from 
it, in any O.E. work ; unless re4de should be thus expl. 
in the following passage — • 

The abbas be the honde bur toke, 

And ladd her forthe, so seyth the hoke, 

She was redd for ronne. 

Le Bane Florence, ibid. iii. 80. 

Su.-G. rone signifies a young boar. But the sense 
of this term is uncertain. 

It is evidently an old participle. For the / red, 
is used both in the South and Wefl(t of S. i.e., I am 
afraid. 

Rudd, oddly deduces this, per aphaeresin, from 
fraid, afraid, or dread, in Spenser arad. The ob- 
vious origin is Su.-G. raed-ae, radd-a, to fear, Alem. 
red-en, id. [Isl. Jpraeddr, afraid, Swed. raidd, fear: 
ful], Dan. raed,' red, afraid, raedde, fear, redde.- 
lig, terrible, o/roedd, greatly affrighted, from of, inten- 
sive, and raedde. From the last word the learned 
Ihre derives E. afraid. This, however, is perhaps 
more directly from Fr. qFray-er, to frighten ; though 
the origin of the Fr. word is most probably Goth. 


Raddour, a. Fear, timidity. 

Off Wallace’com the Scottis sic comfort tuk. 
Quhen. thai him saw, all raddour thai fonuk. 

Wallace, x. 94, MS. 


Mr. Fink, to the expl. of the term, adds, ** rubor, 
pudor,” Gl. S. P. R. ; as if it were derived from the 
terms denoting redness. But it is evidently from the 
same origin with the adj. Bad. V, Reddoub. 

This word, although of Goth, origin, has received a 
Fr. termination, as if it had been confounded with 
rador, ^'violence. This foim is retained in its diminutive, 
, Dreddour. 


Radnes, Radness, a. Fear, timidity. 

Sa did this King, that Ik off reid ; 

And, for his wtrageouss manheid, 

Confortyt his on sic maner 

That nane had radness quhar he wer. 

Barbour, ix. 104, MS. 


RAD, 8 , Council, advice. V. Red. 

Raddman, 8 , A counsellor; a term for- 
merly used in the Orkney islands. V . Lag- 

RAETMAN, 

To RADDLE, v, a. Apparently, to riddle, 
to pierce with shot, A. Bor. 

«« He~-spake o* raddling my banes, yi he ca*d it, 
when I asVd him but for my ain back agyn— now 1 
think it will riddle him or he gets hiS horse ower the 
border again.” Rob Roy, ii. lo9. 

RADDOWRE,«. Rigour, severity. Chaucer, 
reddouvj violence. 

Set hys will war tu do sic 
Almows, perchawns his suocessoure 
Wald thame retrete wyth gret raddowre. 

And dyspoyl. th«n. hamy. 

Radwre in Frynce is a gud thyng ; 

For Rut radure all govemyng 
Sall all tyme bot dispyayd be ; 

And quhare that men may radure se- 
Thai sail drede to trespas, sad swa 
Pesybil a kyng his land may ma. ^ 

Thus radure dred than gert hym be. ^ k 

Ibid., vUt 48. 116, iw. y. 

O.E. "B^dowre or rigowr. or gr^t iw^***' 
Rigor.” Prompt. Farv. 
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KADE^ Kaid, s. 1. An invasion ; properly, 
of the equestrian kind. 

Sebyr Andrew syne wyth stalwart hand 
Made syndry radis in Ingland, 

And brynt, and slewe, and dyde gret skath, 

And ryebid and stuifld his awyne bathe. 

Wyniown, viii. 34. 34. V. also Wallace, 
viii. 1486. 

**Th6 conspirators, without regarding his tears or 
indignation, disznissed such of his followers as they 
suspected and though they treated him with great 
respect, guarded his person with the utmost care. 
This enterprise is usually called the Haul of Huthvenf 
Robertson^ Hist. Scotl., p. 365. Ed. 1791. 

2. Used in contempt for denoting a ridiculous 
enterprise or expedition, S. ; as, “ Ye made 
a braw raid to the fair yesterday.” 
“ Whatten a raid is this, ye’ve ha’en ? ” 
What a fine business is this you have been 
about ? 

That our ancestors viewed the v. to ride, as the origin 
of the 8. raid, appears from the sense in which the 
pret. of the v. occurs in one of our Acts. 

** It is desyrit to be concludit in this present j^ar- 
liament, qnhair Setotismen, vnassurit with Inglaiul, 
raid vpone Scottismen assurit with England [i.e., un- 
der English protection] the tyme thay war assurit, 
and tuke thair gudis and geir, quhether gif thay as- 
surit persounis spulyeit haue iust actioun and place 
. to ask restitutioun of thair gudis, and amendis for the 
Jampnageis done to thame or not. — Quhair na sic char- 
geis come to thair eiris, that tliai Scottismen aEsurii, 
as srfid is, sail haue place and actiouii to persew the 
persounis vnassurit that spulyeit for restitutioun, — gif 
the spulyearis had na speciale command, nouther in 
writ nor word, of my lord Goueriiour, to ryde. vpovn sic 
assurit persounis i.o., to make a raid or inroad upon 
them. Acts Mary, 1651, Ed. 1814, p. 484. 

P. E, rode, road, is used precisely in the same sense. 
“Whither make ye a rode to-day ? ” 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 

A.-S. rad, 'rode, equitatio, iter oqiiestre item, 
invasio, incursio, — an invasion, — inrode or irrup- 
tion, Somner ; from A.-S. rul-an, to ride, as Germ. 
reite, id,, from reit-en ; herireita, a military invasion, 
from her, an army, and reiten. Hire views Sii. -O. rid, 
Isl. hrid, an attack, a combat, as a cognate. Hence 
akothrid, a battle in which men fight with w eapons ; 
f^riothrid, one in which they fight with stones. But 
it seems doubtful if these terms be from the same root. 
The analogy of derivation from rcid-a, to ride, is lost 
in Isl hrta,^ This also seems primarily to signify a 
storm. 

RAPE, Raid, «. A road for ships. 

Now is it hot ane firth in the sey fiude ; 

Ane rode vnsikkir for schip anti ballingere. 

Doug. Virgil, 39, 22. 

— On I stalk 

From the port, my nauy left in the raid. 

Ifnd.,77,t>2. 

“ Oif it happins, that^-he quha is challenged payes 
his dUstome; — and his schippe is in the radde, they 
away weill, and in peace.” Burrow Lawes, 
o.w, s. 2. 

Ijhe word was used so late as the reign of Cluarles I. 
For in a charter granted by him to the city of Edin- 
burgh, he gives “ the port-customs, harbour, soil, and 
raided Le^” Maitland’s Hist. Edin., p. 264. 

James Balfour writes read, 

* * Tbe^Provest, Bailies, counsall and communitic of 
Edinburgh, hes ^de rient, title and power to buy, sell, 
or tttherwayis to intromet with schipis of weirfair per- 
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tenand to ony strangcris that cumis within the read, 
bavin or port of Leyth.” A. 1622. Practicks, p. 61. 

Fr. rade, Bclg. rede, Su.-G. redd, id. which Ihre 
derives from red^a, parare, because ships are there 
prepared for sailing. lludd. after Skinner, perhaps 
more naturally, from the v. ride, as wo say, to ride at 
anchor; and us the v. is used in the following passage: 
Fiirth of the foresebip leto thay ankirris glide, 

The nauy rade oudlaiid the sohoria side. 

Doug. Virgil, 198, 35. 

It seems to have been a figure of considerable uuti- 
qiiity, to call a ship, a rider of the main. 

The only diHiculty J have as to thi.'j etymon, is that 
Isl. /iWnrn id occurs in llervar, S., c. 15, a.s denoting an 
aeatuary or firth. V. Verel, liul. vo. lirimmmt. But 
the learned writer, ncitlier here, nor in his Notes on 
llervar. S., gives any light us to the proper meaning of 
reid in this connexion. 


KADE, adv, Katlicr. 

'I’o till* tliow Ihoacht 1 was not wort an prene, 

And that I am ful rade on thi* bt-seno, 

And yit the lytil kyndnc.s that thow 
To mo lies Iiad weil sal 1 if now. 

Priests (f Dchlis, S. P. /?., i, 43. 
i.e.. Thou thoiightcst that I was much r.ather depen- 
dent on thee. This is the same with rathe, useif hy 
Chaucer, soon; vyheuce rat her, sooner, the original 
sense of the K. eoinparativc mlv. V. Rath. 

To RADOTE, v, n. To rave, particularly in 
sleep ; F r. radot-er. 


Tlian soi l lie did 1 snoufo and sleeji, --- 
Ihuloti ng, starnoiijig, 

As w<*ari(5 men will do. 

liiieeVs Pilg., Watson's Colt., ii. 34. 

To RADOUN, V, n. To return. 

Sum wytt agayn to Wallace? can radonti ; 

In hys awn inyml so vowllyt him rcHoun, 

Sa lor to do him thocht it no waslage. 

X. 413, MS. 

Fr. irdoun-cr, to restore, to give hack again. 

RAE, W RAE, 8. An inelosurc for cattle, S. H. 

Isl. ra, Sii.-G. ?m/, inraa, a corner, a landmark ; 
Dan. vraa, id. also a hiding place. 

RAE, 8, A I’oe. V. Ra. 


RAEN, 8. A raven ; softened in pron. from 
the E, word, or from A.-S. and Isl. ra/uj id. 

Ilaens, ravens. Pnen-nesf-hrugh, the steepest preci- 
pice generally among precipices ; ” Gall. Encycl. 


RAFE, prel. Tore, from the v. /o rive. 

— “ Assignis to^Dauid West — to prufo that Danid 
Bony gafe him a lettre of quitclemc, of the hale soume 
of XX ft., & eftir that tlie said lettre was dcliuorit to 
him, the said Dauid Bony tuke it agaij), & rafe & dis- 
truyt it, but the said Dauid Westis consent.” Act. 
Dom. Cone., A. 1480, p. 73. 


RAFF, 8. 1. Plenty, abundance, S.II. [fn 

raj\ abundantly.] 

The Lnird aye bade me <h!al a piece of bread : 

And 1 thought aye ye wad break naiihing alf, 

1 mind ye liked uyo to see a raf. 

Po.is’s I/fJenore. P. 95. 


He’ll bles,5 your bonk whan far awa,-— 

And scair and m/ ye aye Hall ha’. , „ 

Jamieson's Popular Ball,, ii. 3fio. 

Ho dedo als so the wise 
He gaf ha.s he gan winne 
In raf; 

E 4 
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Of playo ar he wald blinne, 

Sex haukcs he gat aud gaf. 

Sir Tristreniy p. 24. 

** Equivalent to ratlidy. speedily, from Jtathmga, 
Sax. subito Gl. Trietr. 

Notwithstanding the change of the vowel, most 
probably from the same source with E. rife. Isl. 
rijfur, liberalis, whence nj/J/, liberalitas. Su.-G. rif 
frcquens, largus, A.*S. ry/c, id. 

Allied to A.-S. reaf spolia; from the idea of the 
abundance supplied, to a people living in a predatory 
way, by lx)oty. 

2. [Overflow, superabundance ; hence] a fly- 
ing shower; skarrachy skifty synou, Aug. 

[3. Kank, rapid growth, Banffs. 

4. Worthless stuff ; also, a person of worth- 
less character, ibid.] 

To Raff, v. n, [To abound, to overflow ; 
generally applied to mirth or fun, Loth.] 

ranting, roaring, drinking fellows 

Gall. Enc. 

Raffan Raffin, Raffing, adj. “ Meny, ' 
roving, hearty,” Gl, Rams. 

Thy mjfan rural rhynio sac rare, - - 
Sac gash and gay, gars fowk gac garo 
To ha’o them by them. 

JRamsafs Poems^ ii. 350. 

Raffie, adj. 1. Applied to anything that 
springs rapidly, or grows rank ; as, raffy • 
corn, rank grain, Stirlings. 

2. Plentiful, abundant, Aberd. 

C. B. rhad\ a spread, a dilFusion ; rhav-Uf to spread 
out, to diffuse. 

Teut. rapf Belg. citus, velox, ra/e-a, raff-a^ 
celeriter auferro ; Lat. rap4dus. 

[3. Loose living, of low character, Clydes.] 

[Raffish, adj. Worthless ; of bad character, 
Banff’s.] 

RAFFEL, s. Doe-skill. 

I’hair gluves wer of the rafd richt, 

Tliair schone wer of the struitis. 

Chr. Kirky .st. 2. 

From ra, me, a roe, and/c//, a skin. 

■ 

To RAG, V, a. To rally ; jilso, to rate, to 
reproach ; for it is applied to what is spoken 
in this way, whether in jest or in earnest, S. 

The latter seems the original application ; Isl. racy- 
a, Alem. rway-cn, Germ, rug-etiy Su.-G, roej-a, to 
accuse. V. Bullirao. 

Rag, Raggin, s. 1. The act of rallying, or | 
reproaching roughly, Clydes. 

2. A debate or contention, Loth., Renfr. 

[Raggle, Ragglin, 8. A wrangle, dispute, 
bickering. West of S., Banffs.] 

[To Raggle, v. a. and n. To wrangle, dis- 

t pute, banter, ibid. 


To Rag, Raggle, v. a. and n. To winnow 
partially, Gall, Banffs.^ Clydes. 

“Corn is said to be a ragging^** when put “the 
first time through the fans, or winnowing machine. 
When this is done, it is raggedt cleaned of its rag 9 and 
roughness Gall. Enc. 

But it is extremeljr doubtful if it has a^ affinity to 
the E. noun substantive. [Prob. allied to ^ed. vrahay 
Dan. vragcy to disijerse, reject, refuse. V, Raaga.] 

[Rag, Ragglb, «. A partial winnowing, 
Banffs,] 

Rag-fallow, a. A species of fallow, . 
Loth. 

“ Two different modes are followed in sowing wheat 
after clover ; the first is called rag fallowy and consists 
in ploughing the clover down immediately after the 
first cutting ; two furrows are generally ^iven before 
the dung is applied, which is ploughed m with the 
third, and the wheat sown immediately cdter.” Agr. 
Surv., E. Loth., p. 110. 

[So called because of the repeated efforts to break 
up and scatter the materials in and of the soil.) 

Rag-fauch, Rag-faugh, a, Tho same 
with Rag-fallow, Loth. 

** Rag faugh — ^is grassland broken up in tjie summer, 
after the hay is cut, and three times ploughed, and 
dunged.*’ Act. Surv. Mid. Loth., p. 90. 

**Rag-faum is ground ploughed up, and prepared for 
wheat, that has been two years in grass, and generally 
gets Ihree furrows, but sometimes requires a fourtli.^’ 
Ibid., p. 3. V. Fafch, Faugh, v. 

To RAG, V. n. A term applied to the shoot- 
ing of grain. Gall. 

“Corn is said to be beginning to ragg when the 
grain>h^ad first appears out of the shot-blade ; com 
first rage which grows on tho sides of rigaSy by the/ar 
brow Gall. Enc. [Su.-G. raggy rough hair ; Dan. 
dialy id. The original sense is that of snaggiuess. V. 
Skeat’s Etym. Diet.] 

Rag, Rag-a-buss, Ragabush, a. 1. A tatter- 
dcmallion ; apparently synon. with E. 
rayamuffiny Roxb, 

2. A vagabond, a scoundrel, Berwicks. 

Ragabaeh is expl. “a ragged crew of unmannerly 
people j” Gall. Enc. 

“ The ragabash wore ordered 
And then begun the bubble, • 

76W.,p.267. 

Rag-a-dus8, Ragabrash, adj. 1. A name 

• given to those who are very poor, Eoxb. 

2. Mean, paltry, contemptible, Selkirks. 

“However, I came something to mysel ag^i 

Davie, he thought proper to ascribe it a’ to his raga- 
hash prayer.” Brownie of Bodsbeck, ii. 47* 

3. Also expl. as signifying ‘^good.for nothiog, 
reprobate,” Ettr. For. 

Ragabrashy an idle, ragged person, Nqirth Grose. 
This seems a corruption of the other, - 

As, in ancient times, those who derivea benefit from 
any mineral spring, were wont to leave behind ® 
gift proportionate to their abilityt in hpneiir of tne 
genius of the place, or the saint wno presided over tne 
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fountain; tho poor, who could leave nothing more 
valuable than a rap, suspended it on the nearest hmh 
or shrub ; and »were hence denominated liag-a-busa 
Folk. 

[Ragbanes, Ragabanes, 8. The skeleton of 
an animal, Shetl. ; liter., tlie rough bones.] 

[Ragbild, 8. A ragged person, Shetl.] 

[Ragqie, 8. A ragman, Orkn. and Shetl.] 

Raggit-Staff. [“The figure of a branch 
with the twigs roughly cut off ; the family 
badge of the Beauchamps and Nevilles,” 
Gl. Acets. L. II. Treasurer, i. Dickson.] 

** Item, a .purs maid of perle, in it a moist ball, apyn 
of gold, a litill chenye of gold, a ragtjit a serpent 
toung sett.” Inventories, A. 1488, p. 6. 

Raggit seems to signify jagged or notched. L. B. 
ragiatus occurs for mdiatui ; Du Cange. 

To Raggle, t?. a. 1. To ridHc, to tear the 
skin, S. 

2. In architecture, to jagg, to make a groove 
in one stone for receiving another, S. ; C.B. 
rhig^ a notch, a groove. 

Most probably of the same family with E. raggedy a 
term applied to stones that are indented, or jagged. 

Raglat Plane. A species of plane, used 
by carpenters, in making a groove for 
shelves of drawers, &c., S. 

[Raglins, 8, The vacant space between the 
top of a wall and the slates, Shetl.] 

Raglish, Ragglish, adj. 1. Rough, 
boisterous, Buchan. 

Whan raglish winds blew o'er the hill, 

An* stormy wa.s the weather, 

Emotions soft my breast did fill 
For Nell amang the heather. 

Tarras's PoeniSy j,. 71. 

Had ragglish win’s untheekit barn or byre— 

Ibid., p. 117. 

“ Ragglish, rough, boisterous Gl. Tarras. 

2. Harsh, severe, Buchan. 

Ye neibours douce and even donn, 

' Wha ne’er experienced a stouii’ 

</! ragglish backward suih, 

Ye’re happy when auld age links in, &c. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

[3. Coarse, worthless ; applied also to a person 
of worthless character, Clydes., Banffs,] 

Thei^ are various Goth, terms of similar form, and 
abt very remote in sense : Isl. ragalmn, perverse 
deUrahs, Ac., mentioned under Kaculin, q.' v. 

[Ra<^KA1L, s. The rough skin that rises 
* 4:x>und the nails of the fingers, Banffs.] 

ragman, Ragmen, Ragment, s, 1. A 
long piece of writing; sometimes used to 
denote A legal instrument, bond, or agree- 
ment. 

Swa thai consentyd than, 

And mad a-pon this a ragman 


With inony scly.s of Lordis, thare 
That lyme at this Tivtte ware. 

Wyntown, vi. 17. 26. 

Tho Bruco and he compleytyt furth thar handis, 

Syn that .sainyn nyebt thai sellyt with thar hainlis. 

This rngmnit left the Hnice with Cuniyii thar, 

With King Ediiuard haym in Inghind can far. 

II x. 1149, MS. 

2. A discourse, resembling a rhapsody, a 
loo.se declamation, a collectiou full of 
variety. 

Of my harl wit i)crch!iii{’e 1 thoiu-ht haue fciiit 
, In ryine an ragmen twise als enrioiise, 

Bot not be tweiityo jiart .sa .senteiicius. 

JJoit.g. Virgil, 8, 24. 

With that ho raucht mo aiie roll : to rede 1 hegane. 

The royete.st ane ragment with inony ratt rime. 

Jbiil. Ji. 

3. An account, especially one given in order 
to a judicial delenuinaiion. 

Yit to the judge thow sail give eom)>t of all ; 
iSne raknyng ryclit euiuis ol anu eagment snijill. 

J)ifiibar, Jlannatyne Poems, p. loi). 

Ragman, occurs in 0. E. a])])arciitly as .synon. with 
hreuet, i.e., a brief, in the account given of a preacher 
and vender of Iii(Iu!geiice3. 

Th-are ]>reael; <1 luirdoner, as ho a priest were, 

Brought forth a hnl with many bishops seriles ; 

Ami .saio that Ijimselle might ahsoyle hem all 
Of falsehode, of lasting and of vowes broken. 

Lewdo men IimumI him wel, and liked his wonles, 

Commen up kneling, to klsse his hnll<!S. 

Ho hoiiehod hem with his hreuet, and hleivtl her eies, 

And raiiglite, with his ragman, both ringes & hroche'^. 
Tims thei giuem lier gold, glotons to kepe. 

y*. Idonghnani's Visittn, A. 2, a. Ed. 1.061. 
iSkiniior derives bonehed from Er. honeh-er, obtur- 
are. But here it cvitleiitly sigtiilies, hoodwinked, 
which is one of the senses of the Fr. word. V. Hons- 
ch r, (’otgr. 

Kudcl. witli considerable plausibility, derives tliia 
term from Jtaf. rttgiouamenlo, a discourse, ragionare, 
to reason, from Lat. rafioeinari, ratio. But he is cer- 
tainly mi.stakcii in connecting this with the “famous 
Ragmans Rmv, or Roll,"' q. v. 

Jt would appear, that the term Rageman anciently 
signified some olfice allied to that of a herald, or 
rather of a recor<ler. 

Thor is noil lieraml Jiatli half swi.;Ii a rollc 
Right as a rnf/eman hatli ix-kinMl hem m*we. 

Tomhes vj)on 'J ahernarles, tyMe vj»on lofte. 

Idunghman's (Jrede. 

This w’ord may pcrha]).s )>« deriveil from Tent. 
reghe, ordo, serir.i ; ,or (Icrm. racke, a cause, a nar- 
ration, an explanation of anything by its cause.s ; also, 
ill a forensic sensj, a cause under litigation. A his- 
tory, which related a series of events, wasdenotriinatcd, 
by tlio ancient Franks, kaUdrahha, and an historian, 
kafatrahhari; from kafaf, res gesta, and raehi. Among 
the Halii, and Ri/marll, tliere were judges .and as.sess- 
ora witli the Gounts, w Iio.se business it was to enquire 
into cau.sca, ami of eonsequenee to jirotect the innocent 
to whom the n.ame of Rarbimbnrgii was given ; from 
racim, a cause, and In rgen, to protect ; Waehter, vo. 
Rache. 

RAGMAN’S. ROW, or ROLL. “A collec- 
tion of tlioso deeds ])y wliicli tlie Nobility 
and Gentry of Sc<^tbind were tyrannically 
constraiiiccl to siibscrilie allegiance to Ld- 
w\Trcl I. of England, A. 120fi; and which 
were more particularly recorded in four 
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large rolls of parch inont, consisting of 
thirty-five pieces bound together, kept in 
tlie tower of London, and for the most part 
extant in Pry line’s third, vol. from p. 648 to 
665.” Rudd. 

This learned writer views the phrase as having the 
same origin with Ragmen^ nignuuitf a rhapsody, q. v. 
The editors of the Kiicycl. Bj'itan. say that it is more 
rightly RagimumVs roll, so called from one Ragimund 
a legate in Scotland, who calling before him all the 
beneficed clergymen in that kingdom, caused them upon 
oath to give in the true value of their benefices ; accord- 
ing to which they were afterwards taxed by the court 
of Rome ; and that “this roll, among other records, 
being taken from the Scots by Edward I., was re- 
delivered to them, in the beginning of the reign of 
PM ward III.” 

But this derivation evidently rests on a misnomer. 
No legate of the name of Ragimund over came into 
this country. The name of the legate referred to was 
Bagimund. In our old laws this assessment is called 
“the auld taxatioun of Bagimont^'^ and “the aiild 
taxatioun, as is contenit in the buik of Bagimontis 
taxt.” Acts Ja. III., 1471, c. 54. Ed. 1506, c. 4:i. 
Murray. Ja. IV’’., 1490, c. 70. PM. 1500, c. .39. Murray. 
V. Aw, V. 

According to Spotswood, the lists taken at this 
time were afterwards called Bagiment's Rolls. “Tho 
same yejir,” (1274) ho says, “was one Bagimund 
a Legate directed hither, who calling before him all 
tho beneficed persons within this kingdom, caused 
them upon their oath give up the worth and value 
of their benefices ; according to which they were 
taxed. 3’he table (commonly called Bagimenfs rolls), 
serv'cd for tho present collection, and was a rule in 
aftertimes for the prizes taken of those that came to 
sue for benefices in the court of Rome.” Hist, p, 46. 

This legate is called by PMrduu, Bajamomlm, Lib. 
X. c. .36, p. 122. 

But although there had been a^ legate of tho name 
of Raghnund, who had done whaj is hero ascribed 
to him, still there would have been reason to doubt 
whether this w’as the origin of the phrase, P\>r it 
appears to have been early use<l in England ; and it 
is not probable that it W’ould be adopted in the law s 
of that country, as a. phrase of general use, merely 
from the circumstance of its having been given in 
Scotland to a particular roll. Rageman is defined 
by Spelinan, “a statute concerning justices appoint- 
ed by Edward I. and his counrtl to make a circuit 
through Plngland, and to liear and determine all 
complaints of injuries done for five years preceding 
Michaelmas in the fourth year of his reign Gl. vo. 
Rageman. V. also Cowel. ^ 

We find, indeed, the phrase ** Ragman^s RoU,*^ 
used by Pk writers, in particular reference to Scot- 
land. Baker, in his Chronicle, says that “PM ward 
111. surrendered, by his charter, all his title of so- 
vereignty to the kingdom of Scotland, restored divers 
deeds and instruments of their former homages and 
fealties, with tho famous evidence called Ragman^s 
Roll;'* Fob 127. 

Otterboume also speaks of the restitution of these 
deeds, and of “the letter which is called Ragma^i, 
with the seal of homage made to the noble king Ed- 
ward I ; ” Chron. Angl. ap. Du Cange. 

It does not appear, however, that, wo are therefore 
to conclude that the phrase originated from this deed. 
It seems to have been of general acceptation in £., as 
signifying those letters patent which were delivered 
by inaividuals into the hands of government, in which 
they confessed themselves guilty of treasonable acts, 
misprisions, or other crimes, and submitted themselves 
to the will of their sovereign. In the letters of Henry, 


A. 1399, de Ragemannia comhurendia^ Bymer, Tom. 8 
p. 109, wo have the following passage : Licet nuper) 
tempore D. Ricardi nujier regis Angliee — quamplurimi 
subditi — regni nostri Aagliae per diversa scripts, car- 
tas, sive literas patentee, vooata Raggemana sive Blank 
Chartres, sigillis eorundem subditorum separatim con- 
signata et in cancellaria ipsius nuper regis postmodum 
missa, se reos et culpabifes de diversis proditionibus, 
ac misprisiotiibus et aliis malefactis, per ipsos contra 
ix>sum nupor Regem et ragaliam suam factrs, fore cog- 
noverint — ordinavimus, quod omnia singula scripta, 
cartae, seu literae, praedictae — comburantur et des- 
truautiir. Du Cange. 

Thus wo nnd that Rageman is expl. as denoting 
a statute which respected complaints of injuries, and 
also such letters as contained self-accusations of cer- 
tain crimes committed against the State. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that the word, according to its ori- 
ginal moaning, necessarily included the idea of ac- 
cusation or crimination. This sense, indeed, even 
its structure seems to require. Isl. raega signifies, to 
accuse, to criminate ; whonoo raegd-r, an accused per- 
son, rogury a calumny, raeget raetr, and rae-kall^ an 
accuser. Moes.-G. lorah-jati^ A.-S. wreg-an, Alem. 
ruag-ent ruog^en. Germ. rag-eUy Belg. wroagh-m, Su.-G. 
rq/-d, accusare. To this origin Junius traces E. rogm. 
A.-S. wregcre.^ as well as loi'egeml, signifies an accuser. 
V. Wachtcr, vo. Rugen. According to Schilter, Alem. 
riiagataht ruogstah^ properly signifies letters of accusa- 
tion, from ruag^eriy to accuse, and aidht A.-S. staej\ 
a letter. — Propricqiie adeo ruogatab, literas actoris ad 
judicom dircctas sive libcllum accusatorium designat. 
It seems thus in somo degree to correspond to> the Por- 
Uoua-roU of later times. 

3.'I\i8 etymon is not a little confirmed by the use 
of the term Rageman^ in P. Ploughman, as applied 
to tho Devil, in allusion perhaps to his being* called 
“tho accuser of the brethren,” Rev. ii. 10. — When 
describing an allegorical tree, Langland saVs that 
when it W'as shaken, the devil gathered all tne fruit 
both great and small : by which he seems to mean 
that ho held even tho saints in Limbo Patrum, Then 
Pierce is introduced as trying to hit him with an apple, 
that if xjossible he might make him quit his prey. 
Adam, and Abraham, and Esay the prophote, 

Sampson, Samuell, and Saynct John the Baptist, 

Bare hem forth boldly, no body him let : 

And made of holy men his horde, in limbo infemi. 

3’hero is darckenes, atnl drede, and the deuell mayster, 
And Pyers of pure tene of that apple he caught 
Ho hit oft at him, hit if it might, 

FUiuSf by tho Faders will and freries of SpirUus ^ncti^ 
To CO rob that rageman and roue tho fruit from him. 

And spoke, Spiritua Sanctua, in Gabriels mouth. 

Fob 88; a. 

It would appear, that the word had ftpep sometimes 
used in Scotland as expressive of the strongest obliga- 
tion. Thus in the account given in Fordun, of a con- 
8j)iracy, against David Bruce, it is said, that the 
conspirators having formed their plan, lest any of them 
• should flinch from it, Editae sunt indmlurae ra^an- 
nicae hinc inde firmiter roboratae ; or as it is expressed 
in the MS. of Coupar, Literae ragtmannkeie si^lke 
firmiter roboratae. Sootichron. L. xiv., o. 25. 

RAGNE, pret. Reigned. 

“ Galdus ragne mony yeris efter in gr^t felicite, 
& ooQupyit his pepyll in virtewis laubourii fc 
citioun.^’ Bellend. Cron., B. 4, c. 21. “Aften^r^iJ 
is j>aid that he was the maiat vailyeant prince that 
cttir rang alx)V6 the Scottis.” Ibid. • 

The latter is the most common form« But ragne 
most nearly resembles the Lat. t. regn-are* ^ 

RAGWEED, e. Ragwort, an korb, S. 
Senccio jacobaea, Linn. 
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Let warlocks grim, an’ wither’d hags. 

Tell how wi’ you on ragweed nags, 

They skim tjio muirs, an’ dizzv crags, 

Wi’ wicked speed. 

liiiniSj iii. 72 . 

This pasaa^ shews, that the vulgar still view rag- 
wort as one of these herbs which have been subjected 
to magical influence ; esp^ecially as being employed by 
witches as a steed in their nocturnal expeditions. It 
also confirms the explanation given of Buntwand, cp v. 

RAG YT CL ATHES. Prob«, slashed clothes, 

s. 

**That na yeman na comone to landwart wer hcwvt 
clathes [apparently, coloured clothes] siddar than the 
kne, na yit ragyt claihe8f hot allanerly centynnal yemen 
in lordis housis i.e., those employed as sentinels. 
Pari. Ja. I., A. 1429 ; Acts, Ed. 1814, p. 19, c. 10. 

This seems to signify slashed. As Du Oange views 
L. B. ragaUua as synon. with radiatua, he expL the 
latter, Segmentis diversi colons distinctus paniuia. 
Tunica ragata cum punchis. Statut. Masailiens., MS. , 
A. 1276. 

RAIBANDIS, 5. pi V. Rabandis. 

To EAICHIE, (gutt.), V, a» To scold, ITpp. 
Clydes. 

Raichie, 8 . The act of scolding, ibid. 

Isl. rag-a^ lacossccre, timorem oxprobrare ; Haldor- 
son ; Proraoveo, cito, cvoco ad certamen, G. Andr. ; 
ovraeg^iit, calumniari. The last syllable of the v. to 
Bullirag has probably a common origin. 

RAICH, Raigh, Raiciiie, (gntt.), s* Abbix r. 
of the name Rachel^ S. 

RAID, 8, A hostile or predatory incursion, 
an inroad, S. V. Rade. 

RAID, Raids,*«. A road for ships. V. Rade. 

[RAID, adj. Afraid, Lyndsay, S(|uycr Mcl- 

drum, 1. 1250. V. Rad.] 

RAID TIME. The time of spawning. 

** For keiping of the fischings in raid igme fra all 
manor of nettis, cobillis, wawsperis, heryvaltcria, & 
all uthir instrumentis.’’ Aberd. Reg., A. 1648, V. 20. 
V. Rbde fisohb. 

RAIF, part. pa. Riven, rent. 

My raiiist spreii on that desert terribill, 

Approchit near that uglie fludo horribill — 

With brayis hair, raif rochis like to fall. 

Palice of Honour, i. 2. 

Su.-G. ryw-a, to rive. 

RAIF, 8. Robbery, rapine. 

**Per8auand the grit solistncs of diuerso staitis in 
conquessing reches, — —sum be raif and spulye, and 
trason,*’ &o, Compl. S., p. 264. 

A.-S. reaf, spolia ; reof-ian, to rob ; Su.-G. rof, from 
rapere ; Isl. rif. V. Reife. 

To RAIFj V, n. To rave, to be delirious. 

Thair lyif is now In ieoperdy, thay raif 

Full nere thare dede thay stand 

Doug. Virgil} 279, 36. 

BelJ;. rev-en, 'Ft, rdv-cr, * 

[To R*AIFFELL, v. n. To play, to revel, 
I^rndsay, Complaynt to the King, 1. 175. 
E. revel.^ 


To RAIK, Rake, Ravk, Revke, v. n. 1. 
To range, to wander, to rove at large, to go,S. 

Full wi-lo siifferit hir Jiandis the tamo dcro ; — 

Oner all tho wodis wald ho raUc ilk »lav 
And at oiiin lido roluni hamo tho stroebt wav. 

D(yicg. Virijd, 2'll, 39. 
Tho rauloi.st theif of this rogioun 
Dar pertly compoir in sossionn. 

And to tho tolbnth sone a.soond, 

Syno with tho lordis to raih' and ronn. 

liaanatynt'. Pornis, p. 162, st. 7. 
llolde thi greyhounds in thi Immlo ; 

And cnpnll thi raohes to a ftre] ; 

And hit tho dero rci/ke over the Iniulo ; 

Thor is a lich'd In lloltehy. 

True Thimax^, ./(imir.fou'a Popular Ball., ii. 31. 

2. Applied to cattle, when iliey will not settle 
oil their proper pasture, but move off to 
the corn, c'oe. Thou tliey are said to be 
raiklUf S. 

Su.-G. rack'd, cursitaro. 

3. To walk with along or quickstep, to make 
great progress in walking, to move expedi- 
tiously, S. 

— A lady, liii.'soiti of lel.e, lodand a knight 

IJu ragh up in a rcH hifor the rialle. • 

Sir Liawau. ami Sir Oal., ii. 1, 

In thin sense Rudd. oxpl. tlio following passage -- 
-Wide (piharo all Ions oiior foihhjs and tlio land' 

Pasturit tliaro hors rckand tliame fast 1)V. 

Jhmg. Virgil, 187, hi. 

But it seems rather to signify, ranging, 'Phe term, 
however, is frcrpiently used in this sense, S. **Jk*aik' 
ing, making much way. — To raik home, i. e., go home 
speedily,” lludd. 

4. To raik on raw^ “to go or march in order;" 
Rudd. This s(‘j.ircely expresses the sense. 
It is certainly, to go side by side, cp in a 
row. 

Accc}>it«iue maun, dextraini]ue ainplexns inhao.sit, 
iTogl’Ossi .subeiint lueo. 

Virg. 

And furtli anone he Inuit hym by the hand, 

Ane wele lung <iuliile his rycht arrnc nubrasand. 

8yue furtli togitlinr rakil thay on raw. 

The Undo thiur luif, and cnieris in tho selmw. 

Doug. Virgil, 214, 39, 

[5. To do work .with energy, speed, or .skill ; 
followed by prep, at^ and a jiart. noun d(?- 
noting the aVtion ; as, “ lie raika at the 
singin for hours,” West of S,, Banffs.] 

G. To be copious in discourse, to extend a 
conversation. 

Than all thay lenche upon loft, with laiks full inirry ; 
And raucht the cop round about full of rycho wynis ; 

And raikel lang, or thay wal«l rest, with ryatus .speiche. 

Dunbar, Mailland Pocmi, p. 60. 

Su.-G. rck-a, Lsl. reik-a, to roam, to wander abroad, 
reikun, travelling ; Vcl til reika, able to range. Tho 
second sense is correspondent to Su.-G. rak-a, to run, 
to go swiftly. In illustrating this v. Hire refers 
to our S. tci-m. Su.-G. rack-a, Isl. rakk-a, to run 
hither and thither; hrakningar, cursitationes. Ir. 
rack'd, ire. 

Raik, Kayk, Rake, «, 1. Tlic extent of a 
course, walk, or journey, S. A lang vaik, 
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a long extent of way; also a long excursion; 
a sheejy raik, a walk or pasture for sheep, S. 
also cattle-raiky q.v. • 

That land, thai oysycl all 

The Barys myk all tyine to call, 

Wes j,^yvyii on that condytyowiie 
To fownd thare a relygyowiie. 

Wynimcn^ vii. C. 104. 

Cursum Apri beato Andreae contulit. Fordun. Lib. 
V. c. 36. 

“A sheep-raikf and a sheep-walk, are synonymous.” 
llannatyne Poems, Note, p. 211, 

2. A swift pace. Thus it' is said of a horse, 
that takes a long step, or moves actively, 
that he has a great raik of the road, S. 

Of well'drcst footmen five or sax or more, 

At a gneed rake were rinning on afore. 

Boss's Ilelenore, p. 96. 

I'lie verbs mentioned above, perhaps, primarily imply 
the idea of extension ; from ►Su.-O. raeck-a, lal. I'cik- 
in, &c. extendore. What is a Itmn raik, but a great 
extent of ground? Or, a great raik, but the capacity 
of reaching far, ns including a consideralde space in 
each step ? Hire rncntion.s Scot, a long raik, rendering 
it, longa vine series, longum iter. ^For he improperly 
trace.'i it to Su.-Xr. raecka, ordo, series. 

^lic act of carrying from one place to 
another, whether by personal labour or 
otherwise, S. 

lie brings twa, time, &c. raik a day ; applied to 
dung, coals, &c., in wliieh carts and horses arc em- 
ployed, as equivalent to draught. It is also applied to 
the carriage of water in buckets. In this sense, a raik 
is synon. with a gang. I need scarcely add, that 
both these terms primarily' respect motion, or the ex- 
tent of ground passed over. 

Siqipois that he, and liis housliold, suld (U 
For fait of fade ; thairof thay gif no rak, 

Hot oiir his hoiil his nialing tha’y will tak. 

llenrysone, Banncdyne I'oans, p. 119. 

4. As much as a person carries at once from 
one ))hice to another, S. 

[5. A portion of work to serve for a given 
time, or done in a given time, West of S.j 

(). A term used with resjiect to salmon-fish- 
ing.s ; ])rol)ably denoting the extent to 
which tlie boats are rowed, or of tlie fish- 
ing ground itself. * 

— Et specialiter salmomiin piscarias super dicta 
aqua de I)ee vulgo nuncupat. lie raik ct stellis, mid- 

chingle, pott ct fiiirdis ; .Chart. Jac, VI., 1617. 

State; Fraser of Fraserfield, p. 298. 

“ That the alderman, bailyeis, consalo, & committo 
of Abcrdcne sail kepe & werrand to raaiater Andro 
Caidow k his assignais, ano half not of the raik axjono 
the waltir of Dee, & the fisching of the sainyn, with 
the pertinentis, efter the forme of the assedatione 
maid,” &c. Act. Audit., A. 1491, p. 158. Also, Act. 
Dorn. Cone., A. 1491, p. 216. 

[7. An amount of work done rapidly, Banlfs.] 
8. The direction in which the clouds are 
dri\’en by the wind, Ettr. For. 

This definition difiers from that given of E. Back, 
under Rak, Rawk, kc. q. v., and would indicate a 
peculiar use of S. Raik, as referring to a course. 


9. [EncrOT, power, readiness, skill.] Tongue- 
raiky mocution, flow ofr language, S.B. 
cither as originally implying the idea of 
prolixity, i.c., extension in speaking, or of 
fluency, q. quick motion of the tongue. V. 
the V, sense 6. 

Raik, s. An idle person, Roxb., [a lounger, 
one who is always raiking about, Clydes.] 
This term does not at all include the idea 
expressed by E, rake. 

[Raikru, s. a superior person or thing of 
the kind : implying ability to work or act 
greater than usual, Clydes.] 

[Raikin, adj. Energetic, with great capacity 
for work, immense, very smierior, ibid. 
Banffs.] 

RAIK, Rak, Rack, s . Care, account, 
reckoning. Quliat raik? what avails it? 
what account is to be made? what do I 
care for it ? The phrase is still used in 
vulgar language, S. 

Qnhat raik of your prosperetie, 

Gif yo want Sensuafitie i 

Lyndsay*s S,P.R., il. 31. 
Flatlrif. I will ga coimterfeite the frier. 

, Dissaitt. A froir ! niihairto? thow cannot preiche. 

Fkdt. Qukat rak f hot I can flatter and fleiche : « 

Peravontur cum to that lionour 
To he the King’s Confessour. 

Ibid,, p. 109. 

Tlio h/erss sowld fynd me belli and caill, 

Qnhat rak of breid ? 

Ibid., p. 180. 

Thocht ane suld haif a broken back, 

Half he a Tailyior glide, mdmt-rak, 

Heill cover it richt cral’teiy. 

• Dunbar, Evergreen, i. 265. 

Rar seems to be used either as the pi., or instead 
of rack is, 

Falsat, I wald we maid ane band ; 

Now quhill the King is sound sleipand, 

Qnhat tom to steill his box ? 

Lyndsay, S, P. Repr,, p. 146. 

This is now frequently used in vulgar conversation, 
in the language of threatening, as an asseveration, 
without any respect to its primitive and pix^er sig- 
nification, S. 

Mr. Pinkerton renders raX:, fault. But it is certainly 
from A.-S. recce, cura, 0. E. reck. The v, is still 
used. Isl. raegt, cura ; raek-ia, curare, Verel, 

[RAIKIE. Raikib-Band. V. RAKriu] 

• 

RAIL, s. “ A woraaiVs jacket, or some such 
part of a woman’s dress ; called also a collar- 
bodyr Sibb. Gl. V. RaiiXYi, 

This is mentioned by Rudd, as S. B. vo. Raik, Belg. 
ryglyf, a boddice, stays ; from ryg^en, to lace, and 
the body, q. laced close to the body, • 

RAIL’D, part. pa. Entangled j as, « raiVd 
hespy an entangled hank; Perths.; contr.# 
from Ravelled. In Fife it is pronoundbd q* 
Reyld. 
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BAIL-EE’D, ac^'. Wall-eyed, Duinfr.; synoii. 
Ringle^eyedy S. > 

To BAILL, w. w. To jest. 

Let no man mo estomo to milU 

Nor think that raschelie T repoi’t ; 

Thair theis were like waia garniat haill ; 

With gold cboina of that aaniing sort. 

BureVa Pilg.^ Wdtson'a Coll.t ii. 12. 

Pr. raill-er^ id. whence E. m% ; Teut. rall-en^ Sw. 
raZ^a, jocari. 

Railyeau, A jester, a scoffer. 

The mUycare rekkinis na woiirdis, hot ratlis furth ranys, 

Ful rude and ryot resouns bayth roumiulia and rymo. 

Doug. Virgil^ Prol. 238, b. 21. 

V. Rank. 

[RAILLIOH, A thin, worthless piece of 
cloth ; also, a light, worthless piece of dress, 
Banffs. Prob. a corr. of E. relicy in tlie 
sense of remnant, leavings.] 

RAILLY, An upper garment worn by 

females, S. ; [the upper portion of an in- 
fant’s night-dress, Ayrs.] 

** And is she weel favoured ? — and what’s the colour 
o* her hair ? — and does she wear a habit or a raillg ” 
Bride of Lammermoor, i. 310. 

This seems to bo the same with E. rail in night-rail^ ex- 
lamed a loose cover thrown over the dress at niglit 
ohns. According to Phillips, it is “a gatl^ired pi(?ce 
of cloth, that woman usually wear about their necks 
in their dressing-rooms,” • 

' A.-S. racgelf raegUy hraegl^ vestis, vestimentuin. 
Perhaps the radical term is Isl. roegg^ sinus, the fold 
of a garment. At gocre roegg aina, pallium colligcre. 

RAIL-TREE, A large beam, in a cow- 
house, fixed about two feet above the heads 
of the cows, into which the upper ends of 
stakes are fixed, Teviotdalo. 

RAILYA, s. Prob., striped, streaked. 

Item, ane nycht gown of blak sating railga lynit 
with mertrikis, ane small wait of velvott.” Inven- 
tories, A. 1542, p. 78. 

This seems to denote striped satin; from Fr. 
rayoUt rioM^ streaked, rayed ; whence the compound 
phrase noZ^, pioU, “diversified with many severall 
colours j” Cotgr. 

RAILYETTIS, a. pi. Prob., bands, ribbons, 
ties. 

“ Item, sevin quaiffis of claith of silver cordonit with 
blak silk, and the railyettis of the same. ” Inventories, 

A. 1561, p. 148. 

As the quaifa are coifs, or caps for women, the 
rcdliyeUia, which were also “of blak silk,” seem to be 
Jifands by which they were fastene^undcr the chin ; 
from Pr. reZi-er, L.B. rallia-re, to bind. 

BAIN, some superstitions regarding 
rain, V. Mabbiage. 

•• 

Rain XJoosb. The Red-throated Diver, 
Golymbus Septentrionalis, Lino., thus de- 
iiOQiinated, because its crying is thought to 
prognosticate rain. Shetl. Caithn. 


“The birds are, eagles, — mari^ots or auks, king- 
fishers, rain geese^ muir fowls,” &c. P. Roay, Caithn. 
Statist. Acc., vii. 573. 

“The rain goose of this i)laco — in flying, — utters ii 
howling or croaking noise, which the country people 
consider as an indication of rain, and from this circum* 
stance, it has got the name which it beai’S, with tin* 
addition of goosr, an appellation bestowed on alimj.^t 
every swimming bird in this country.” Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 304. 

[Raine, s. Continued repetition, il)i(l.] 
RAING, Rang, s. 1. Row, line, S. V. Ran<j. 

[2. A circle ; a circular streak ; local pron. of 
E. rbiijy Ihinffs.] 

To Raino, i\ n. 1. To rank up, to bi' 

arranged in a line, S. 

4\) town-guard dniin, of I’lsiiig^^ur clear, 
iJaitli men and .steeds are raingii. 

I'VrgussuiL's Porms^ ii, .">3. 

2. To go .succ(‘ssively in a line, to follow in 
succession. 27te folk are rauujin to the kirk, 

S. B. 

[3. To cncirelo; to streak with circular 
markings, Baivffs.] 

To RAIN IE, c. a. To repeat the §ame thing 
over and over, Ang., Renfr. V. Raxe. 

[RAINIEIUTS, 8. A game amongst chil- 
dren ; a corr, of re(jlbus. Also called Kinos. 
Banffs. V. Rigs, Regiiujs.] 

KAIP, R.vi»e, 5. 1, Alrope, S. 

I’urnand qubelis thay sot in by and by, 

Under the foil of this ilk bysnyng jaip, 

About the iiek kiiyt tuony bassin mi/j. 

Jhiig. Virgil, 40 , 38 . 

A Si otlis sfpvyaro of gud fanie. 

I’OTy.s of Curry cald l>e name, 

Amang the raiiifs wes all to rent, 

Of tha schyppys in a iiiomeiit. 

Wynlnn^n, vii. 10, 107. 

Mocs.-G. rai/}, A.-S. rape, Prccop. Su.-G. rep, Ini. 
(). Dan. rcip, Ikjlg. reep. 

2. A measure of six ells in length, a rood ; so 
called, as being measured by ?i 7'ope, as 'rood 
is from the usoof a m/, and E. metapli. 
used for an^inlieritance. 

“Ane rod, ane raip, ane lincall fall of measure are 
all ano ; — for ilk ane of them conteiuis sex elnca in 
length, albeit ane rod is ano stafl'e, or gade of tymmer, 
quhairwith land is measured, in Latino Pertica. Ane 
raip is maid of towe, sik as hempe, or vther stufle, 
and sa ineiklc laiide, as in measuring, fallcs vnder the 
rod or raip, in length is called ane fall of measure, or 
ane lincall fall, because it is the measure of the line, 
and length allancrly.” Skene, Verb. Sign. vo. Partkata. 

It is a striking coincidence, that Su.-G. rep also de- 
notes a measure of length. Xotat funom mensoriuni, 
vel certum spatium longitudinis ; Hire. The length 
seems to be lost among the inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
For Ihro mentions it as the conjecture of Du Cange, 
that it denoted a fathom, observing, however, that it 
must be larger ; as, from the quotation referred to, the 
author mentiona eighty-six reep^ and three ella. 
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»3. What is strung on a rope, Tuelf thow- 
sand raipjAs of vnyconis [oniwisj,” Aberd. 

[4. A piece of cloth or of dress of considerable 
length but worthless, Banffs.] 

[To Raip, V. a. and n, 1. To tie or bind 
with a rope, S. 

2. To roll or tic in a clumsy, careless manner ; 
as, ‘^IIo jist raipit tlie napkin roun his 
neck:” like a corr. of ivr^ap^ West of S., 
Banffs. 

In the same sense to ralp about, to roll or tie ; to 
ralp oJ\ to luirol; to raip up, to roll niJ or wind into a 
ball. 

3. To rip, open, undo; as, oot the leg 

o’ the stockin’, Banffs.; the local pron. of E. 
ripJi 

Baipfull, 5. 1. The full of a rope, S. 

2. This term seems to hav6 been formerly 
used as synon. with Wicld'^'ov^ .‘f. 

Desyro the Bisc-hope to he content ; 

1 have tane tmweli for his saik, 

Atid rynic may for a ruip/vll stalk. 

Lerjend Bp. iU. Androis, Bonus Sixteenth Ont., p. 344. 

i.e., may suffice for one who deserves to fill a rope, 
or to be hanged, 

[Eaipy, Kaipik, adj. Like a rope, very 
coarse and rough: applied to tliread or 
twine, Clydes.] • 

Bii.-til. n/)-o, to measure by a line. It does not 
certainly appear, that A.-S. has been used in this 
sense. The only circumstance that would seem to 
indicate this, is that hh 7'ape denotes. a portion of a 
county ; the land of Sussex being divided into six 
ra])eii of this description. Somner derives the W'ord 
from A. -8. rop, a rope, q. “meted out and divided by 
ropes ; as of old were the fields and inheritances of 
Cirtain nations.” Ife refers to Kiliaii, vo. Kavef. 
Spelm., vo. Jiojio, views it as a larger division of a 
country, equivalent to Lathe, including several 
Hundred, 9. 

Measuring by line seems to have been the most 
ancient custom, as it was undoubtedly the most simple; 
Job xxxviii. 6, 2 Sam., viii. 2. • 

RAIli, 8. A roar. V. Rark.^ 

To Rair, r. w. To roar. V. Rare. 

Mr. Chalmers, Gl. Lynds. vo. Batr, having said 
that ** Beird has the same meaning,” adds, “ from A. 
Sax. reord, rcordian,^' But there is no evidence that 
revrddan has any affinity with rardari, whence Bair, 
Bare, For while the latter alw^ays conveys the idea 
of a loud sound or noise, (Frcmcre, rugire, mugire,— 
barrirc, “ to bray or cry like an elephant,” Somner,) 
reord-ian is confined to the articulate sounds uttered 
by rational Ixsings ; Loqui, sermocinari ; also, Icgere, 
Lye. Beord, “lingua, serrao, loquela ; a tongue, a 
language, a speech Somner. 

To Raird, V. w. 1. To bleat, or low, applied 
tp sheep or cattle, Roxb. 


2. To make a loud noise or report, S. 

“ Ice is said to be rairdim, when it is crackling, &e.” 
Gall. Encycl. 

3. To make a noise by eructation, ibid. 

4. To let wind backwards, S.A. 

Raird, 5 . 1. The act of lowing, or of bleat- 

ing, ibid. 

2. A sudden and loud noise, a loud report of 
any kind, S. 

3. The noise made by eructation; as, “He 
loot a great mini,” he gave a forcible 
eructation, S. 

4. Also used for a report of another kind, S. 

— Beckh) she loot a fearfu’ raird. 

That gart her tliink great shame. 

^ Hammy's Christ's Kirk, C. ii. 

Baird is more commonly used in this sense than 
rair. V. Rake. 

RAIRUCK, s, A small rick of com, Roxb. 

Perhaps from A.-S. raewa, ordo, series, and /ireac, 
cumulus ; q. a reak or rick of grain, such as those set 
in a row in the field ; as distinguished from a stack, 
and even from a hand-ruck, 

[RAIS, Raise, pi^et. Rose, arose, S. 

Up rp.isc the goodman’s dochter, &c. 

The Jolly Beggar, s. 4, 

• With that thay rais, and flew fiirth of, my aycht. 

Lyndsay, The Lrenie, 1. 112;] 

RAIS, s, 1. A voyage. V. Ratss. 

[2. A race, current, Barbour, iii. 687 ; a swift 
course, rush, ibid. V. 638. V. Raiss. 

To RAISE, Raize, v, a. To rouse, to madden, 
to inflame; applied to a horse of mettle, S. 

lie should been tiglit that danr’t to raiee thee, 

Alice in a day. 

Bums, iii. 141. 

Bais'd, delirious, in a state of insanity, applied to 
man, S. It sometimes also signifies to provoke to 
violent passion ; as Alem. raiz-en, irritare. Ihre men- 
tions S. rees as signifying furor,, and res-en, furere. 
But these terms are used by Chaucer. 

— ^Ho fill Bodenlich into a wood rese, • 

— She sterith about this house in a wood rese .9 ^ 

Pardonere and Tapstere, 498. — 648. Urry. 

For ther nas knyght, ne squyer, in his fathir’s house, 

That did, or seyd, eny thing Berimis to displese, 

That ho n’old spotously anoon oppon him rese. 

Hist, Beryn, Urry, p. 601. 

It sometimes denotes that high excitement, which 
cannot be properly viewed as deUrium, but ajiproachw 
very near to it, S. 

Tlie herdegbhat came set a' things here astcer, ^ 

And she nn aff as rais'd as ony deer. 

Ross's j^j^snors, p. 46. 
What spies she coming, but a Ihriohi man, 

Feaming like onie bear that ever ran ; — 

Roaring and swearing like a rais'd dragon, 

, That he sud see the heart bleed o* the Iown» 

im. First Edjt. p. 66. 

“My father — bade him alight, — Questioning bi» 
sedately anent what he had heard ; but Nahum waj^ 
raised, and could give no satisfaction In his answers. 
R. Gilhaizc, ii. 138. Hence, 
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[Raise, A coarse joke, a piece of wild 
fun; the act of r jeering, gibing, or practi- 
cal joking, Banfifs.] 

Rais’d, Rais’d-likb, adj. Having the ap- 
pearance of derangement, S. 

— Up there came twa shepherds out of breath, 
Jtai8*d4ik6, and blasting, and as haw as death. 

. Jtoss's IIele>ior€y p. 23. 

The Northern Etymologist traces these terms to 
Su.-G. rflw-a, Germ, ras-ent iiisanire. Su.-G. raseriy 
furor. 

RAISE-AN’-WAND, [This is a corr. of 
RaisirC Dwang, the dwang or pole for 
raising, or of Raise-an^’-Dwangy that which 
raises and drives. V. Dwang, a. and v.] 
The apparatus formerly used for bringing 
home a millstone from the quarry, Ayrs. 

The wandy it is said, denoted the axis on which the 
millstone was made to turn ; and the raine was used to 
reflate the motion. 

This etymon is not satisfactory, however ; as it docs 
not appear that vmnd ever denoted any stronger piece 
of wood than what might be called a rod. 

[The term, if spelled Raisin- Wandy is possible so far 
as ivand is concerned ; for, in the West of S. that name 
is given to any^ straight branch or stem of a tree that 
can be used by the band ; carters call tlieir rack-pins 
warn or wawiSy (wands), and the raivcl of a stair is 

? often called a rail-wan\ Besides, in Halliwell’s ibet. 

^ is defined as, ^ pole, rod, bough, club.” !Biit most 
j^obably the term is a mistake for Raisin' -Ihcanffy or • 
m ist-an'-Ihmngy (still used), and was communicated to 
Dr. Jamieson by some one who had merely heard the 
name, and did not know much about the thing implied. 
It is no wonder that the Dr. was not satisfied.] 

RAISE-NET, 9, A kind of net, Duinfr. 

** Raiae-netSy so called from their rising and falling 
with the tide, are placed in situations wliero there is a 
runner or lake near the shore, with a bank or ridge of 
sand on the opposite side. A number of stakes of 
various lengths, extending from near higli-water-mark 
through the lake, in a curved direction, to the opposite 
bank, are driven into the beach or sand. I'he net is 
fixed on the top of the stakes by ropes, but is loose at 
.bottom, being stretched on frames, which rise in the 
flood and fdl of the dbb-tide, or the reverse, as the 
ground may require.” Agr. Surv. Dumfr., p. G05. 

Rai8e-Net Fishino. 

“ The fourth method is called raise-net fishing.— H\a 
80 called from the lower part of the net rising and 
floating upon the water with the flowing tide, and set- 
ting down with the ebb. This is also called lake fiNhingy 
fttim the nets being always sot in lakes, or hollow 
parte ol the tide-way, and never either in the channel 
^ the river, or on the plain sand.” P. Dornock, 
Statist. Acc., ii. 16, 17. 

BAfSS, Rais, Rasse, Rase, Rage, s . 1. A 
a cj^urse. « 

‘ y*lh the actioun—apone the wrangwis withhaldin 
fli the said Thomas of the proffitis & dewiteis that the 
•aid Thomas mxcht haf haid of the said auchtan?? parte 
of the ha^'e redss in [i.e. into] Zeland;— and alss of half 
a jDanskia viage,” &o. Act. Dorn. Cone., A. 1492, p. 
^274, W, 

: “ J<4a Hoppare sail content and pay— of a schip less 
flkan five last x s. grete of the money forsaid of the 
dfr^teia & proffitis aucht & wont to the said alter & 

VO 


chapellain of thar last raiss maid at Pasche in the par- 
tis of Flendris & Zeland.” Ib. A. 1494, p. 360. 

For fts to me all dcMioto godly wichis 
Schuwis we siild haiie ]>rosper mis at richts ; 

An»l eucry orakyl of Goddis admoiii.st cik 
Tliat we the real mo of Italy suld seik. 

Dnug. Virg. 80, 20. 

Belg. rri/Sy Ran. irjsfy Sii.-(i. sio-irsUy iv voyage, from 
reys-eHy reis-v.y rcs-ay Isl. reis-tiy iter faeere, profisisci. 
Bp. Doug, uses Race also for a course, cp v. 

2. A strong ciuTciit in the sea, a swift course ; 
a mill lead, S. 

— A Is gi’ct stremys jir ryimaiid. 

And als |>t*ralotis, and mar, 

Till onr sailc tliaim into st!liipfair, 

As is the of liivtangye. 

I'liai r.'iysyt sailc, and rnrt.li tliai far, 

And hy the mok that passyt yaV, 

And entryt .simo ijilo llnj msc, 

Qiiliar that the stremys sa sturdy was, 

'I’lwit wawys wy<l, wyi lit lutikand war, 

Weltryt as liillys her ami tli.ar. 

Jiarhoin'y iii. G87. G97, MH. 

“Within three or four miles of the Irish shore, 
when tJio flood returns, there i.s a regular current 
which scjta olF strongly for the Mull of Gallow.ay. It 
runs at the rate qf seven knots aii'lioiir, and is so 
forcible, that when the wiiul opjsjse.s it, it exhibits, 
for a great way, the appearance of breakers. It is 
called fhe Rare of Slrangcrs, and is a \Lvy curions 
spectacle.” P. Port-Patrick, Wigt. Statist. Acc., i. 40. 

It seems to be a current of this kind, between Al- 
demy and France, which is calkul the Race of' Alder- 
ney. Kdin. Kven. Courant, i). 2. Sep. M, ISOf). 

Sii.-G. rnsy alveus amnis, iibi mpia decurrit, from 
ras-dy currere, praecipiii la]).su ferri ; Isl. icalHrasei'y 
torrciiics ; Tent, ruesy aestuarium. 

[RAISS, Rose, Ihirhoiir, iv. Kh). V. 

Rais.] 

[RATT, .s. Custom, imnnun*, (^1inrt(‘ris’ Prof, 
to Lvndsny’s Wiirkis, ‘Laing s Ed., iii. 

1. H), L. Lat.. raUniiy from Lat. ratiiSy 
determined, ti.xed, settled.] 

RAITH, Kkath, s. The fourth part of a 
vear, S. 

-- Fu .soon a.s (*Iic jii/q) three radhs was g.'iuc, 

'J’lie dainUost little.'ine hoiiny ./ran fuisli hiimu. 

Jios.s's llclctwi i'y p, 12. 

liittk mnir than half a my/A, 

Than, gin v.e a’ he spared I'rac dc.ath 
We'lJ ;;la«lly pric 

Fresh noirganSjO’ your re.-imiiig graitli. 

t'enjiisstni's PfH’inSy ii. 47. 

“ Perhaps corr, of fdrd> or fcirlh, fourth,” Sihb. 
But it is more probably allied to Su.-f). rety Isl. rciVr, 
any thing that is quatlrangular ; quadratum quodvis ; 
rufay Germ, rante, id. As this is ai)plied only to space, 
some might prefer rid., Isl. hrid, spatium temporis. 

1 find, however, that it must 1 h3 i mined iatcly from 
the Gael. Shaw gives railhey and raiha, as signifying 
a quarter of a year. Rrdha, which is Irish for a 
quarter of a year, .the learned Dr. O’Brien, in his 
Dictionary, thinks radically to signify the arch of a 
circle or three month-s.” O’llallorans Introd. Hist. 
Irel. p.,93. 

RAITH, Rath, aJj. 1 . Sudden, quick. 

The Tminheit gird to the Gowk, and gaif him a fall, 
Ilaiff ljis taill fra his heid, witli a rafha pkid. 

Ruulute, iii, 16, MS. 

F4 
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Thus the term ought to be read, instead of racUe in 
the printed copy. 

A.‘S. rath^ raetlie^ hraeth, cit6, are certainly to be 
viewed as originally the same with hradt hraed^ hraeth^ 
celer* vclox ; and both as corresponding to Belg. rad^ 
rculde, reeAht expeditus, rapidus, celer ; Su.-G. mt/, 
citiis, velox, whence radt^ cito ; Isl. hradr, krad-ur^ 
promptus. 

‘ * Mr. Tooko says ; In English we have Rath^ 
Rathery Rathest ; which are’ simply the Anglo-Saxon 
Rath, Rathor, Rathont, celer, vclox.” But this acute 
writer does not seem to have observed, that eder is not 
the only sense of A.-S. rath, Hrath, hraed, radically 
the same with rath, signifies both cMua and promptm, 
paratua. Lye ; hraedlke, adv. quickly, readily, Somner; 
as, when used as an adj., it has the sense of, maturus. 
It is most probable that the signification, preparejl, is 
the primary one ; and that A.-S. rath, hraeth, is the 
part, raed, {/e-raed, from fje-ranldan, parare, whence 
K. ready . Thus Teut. reed, in like manner, has both 
senses. Reed, yhe-reed, paratus, promptus ; et, ex- 
peditiis, celer, Kilian ; from 7 'ced-en, yhe-reed-en, 
parare. Isl. reld-a, rad-ast, Su.-O. red-a, parare, 
praeparare. Ihre, however, derives redAi from rad, 
celer. 

2. Rcafly, prepared. This seems at least the 
sense of the term in the fallowing passage : 

I'lic princis tho, quliylk suld this peace making, 

I’ll mis to wart the bricht aonnys vprisyiig, 

Wyth tho salt mcklor in thare liandia mith. 

Doug. Virgil, 413, 19. 

Kaitit, adiu Quickly, hastily. 

His feris has this jiray rcssauit mith, 

And to tluire ineit mUlrcssis it for to gruith. 

Doug. Virgil, 19, 31. 

Rathe is used as an adv. by Chaucer, in tho sense of 
soon, early. 

Wliat ailcth you so rathe for to arise ? 

Shqjinanne'a Tale, ver. 13029. 

It also signifies, speedily. 

A.-S. rath, ravlhe., Iq-aethc, id. But although it 
occurs in these forms, only as an adv., it seems to 
have been origirnally an adj. There are various proofs 
of this use both in O.E. and in provincial language. 
V. Diversions of Purlcy, i. 606-513, also in 8. 

E. rath fruit, i.e., early fruit, or what is soon ripe. 
Rather is the compar. of rath, and rath^d the super!. 
The latter is used by Chaucer, soonest ; and also by 
our Hume of Godscroft. * 

It occurs as signifying, first, soonest. 

“King Robert in his flight, or retreat, divided his 
men into three companies, that went severall wayes, 
tliat so the encmio Ixung unccrl^ino in what company 
he himself were, and not knowing which to jiursue 
railiCHt, he might the better escaper” Hist. Doug., p. 
28. 

He also uses it as signifying, i^cadily, i.o., most 
probably. 

“He means rcUheU (as I think) George now Lord 
Hume, (for he is Tjord ever after this) and Sir David 
of Wedderbum with his brothers,” &c. Hist. Doug., 
p. 248. 

RAIVEL, 8, 1. A rail, as a raivel of a stair, 

of a wooden bridge, &c.*S. The tops of 
a cart are also callecl raivelsy S. B. 

2. The cross-beam to which tho tops 6f cow- 
stakes are fastened, Ettr. For. Raihtree, id. 

3. An instrument with pins in it, used by 
' weavers for spreading out the yarn that 


is to be put on the beam before it is 
wrought. The pins are meant for ex- 
tending the warp to the proper breadth, 
Lanarks. In Loth, this is called an 
Evenner, 

Probably from its resemblance to a rail. 

4. The rowel of a spur, Clydes. 

[To RAIVEL, V, a. To mix confusedly. 
V. Ravel.] 

[Raivelt, adj. Confused, delirious, mad. 
V. Ravelled.] 

[Raivlins, Raivelins, 8. pL Tangled or 
ravelled threads, the waste from cotton or 
woollen yarns, West of S.] 

To RAK, V. a. To reach, to attain. 

To sum best sail cum best 
That hap, Weil rak weil rins*. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 68. 

This is an old proverbial phrase signifying that “ he 
runs weil, who is successful in attaining the end he 
had in view.” Moes.-G. rak-Jan, A.-S. raec-an, Su.-G. 
raeck-a, id. 

[To RAK, Bax, «. a. and n. To rack, crack, 
stretch, extend, S. V. Rax, ».] • 

[Rak, A rack, crack, steetch, S. V. 
Rax, «.] 

To RAK, Rek, V. a. To regard, to care foi*. 

O haitful deith j— — — 

To all pepill elyke and commoun ay 

Thou haldis euin and beris the scepture wand, 

Eternally obseriiand thy cuiuiand, 

Quhilk greto and small douii thriugis, and nane rakkis. 

Doug. Virgil, 466, 1. 

“ Wliat raks the feud, where tho friendsliip dow 
not ?” Ramsay’s S. Prov., p. 76. 

From the same orimn with E, reck ; A.>S. rec-an, 
Isl. raeh-ia, Su.-G. rykt-a, curare ; Moes.-G. r^inmn, 
acstimare. 


Rak, s. Care, regard. .V. Raik. 

[Rakles, adj. Thoughtless, Lyndsay, Thrie 
Estaitis, 1. 2776.] 

[Rakleslie, adv. Unwittingly, Ibid. Exper. 
& Oourteour, 1. 1157.] 

[Raklesnes, 8. Carelessness, thoughtlessness, 
Ibid., Papyngo, 1. 664.] 


RAK, Rawk, Roik, Rook, s. 1. A thick mfst 
or fog, a vapour. Eak seems confined to 

S.B. 


Tlie day was dawing wele I knew ; 

Persauyt the moruiug bla, wan and har, 

yyth cloudy gum and mA: ouer^helm^t^eagi ^ 

The rane and roik reft from vs sycht of hetj^ _ 

74, 12. 

The laithly odoure rais on hicht 

From the fyre blesis, dirk aa ony ■ 

That to the ruflls toppls went the sxttolk _ 
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“Scot, and Ang. Bor, racJc^ or rawlc^ Rudd.’* 

IbI. rah-ur, humidus, Vercl, ; rakr, subhumidus, 
udus, rek^ia, irrigai^e, unde rekia, raekia^ pluvia, 
pluvia irrigua, humor, G, Andr., p. 194. 197. Tent. 
roockt vapor, Pan. Sax. racUf pluvia, unda, humor; 
Isl. roka^ unda vento diepersa. We may perhaps also 
view Isl. rok-r, the twiligh^ and rokv-a, (veaper- 
ascere), to draw towards evening, as allied ; especially 
as we say that it is a rooky day^ when the air is thick 
and the light of consecpience feeble. We may adil 
Moes.'G. rtquiSf darkness, riquis-atiy to grow dark. 

Rudd, thinks that reek has the same origin with 
rak and roik. The idea is extremely probable. For 
Teut. roock denotes smoke, as well as vapour. Al- 
though Isl. reik-Vy fumus, be deduced, from rijky rhtk cty 
fumare, it may be radically the same with r< I* io, 
mentioned above. The Su.-G. for smoke is t'oek, pron. 
mk, as Gr. v. ; and A.-S. roec, is used in the same 
sense. Ihre, observes, concerning the Su.-G. term, 
that it denotes any thing that resembles darkness in 
colour, otherwise. 

Mr. Tooke, Divers. Purley, i. .300, justly censures 
Pr. Johns, for defining E. mck, “the clouds as they 
are driven by the wind.” For some of the passages, 
which the Doctor himself has i]|Uoted, disown this in- 
terpretation. Mr. Tooke might justly have referred 
to one of these, as clearly contradicting the definition. 
It is from the learned Bacon. 

“The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above, which wc call the rack, and are not per- 
ceived below, pass without noise.” 

The Doctor seems to have understood this pass.age, 
as if these words, “which we call the ?’ocw,” weie 
expletive of all the preceding part of the sentence. 
But they evidently refer only to “tlie cloiulS’abovc.” 
Thus, according to Bacon, the rack denotes tlio thin 
vapours in the higher region of the air, which may 
either be moved by the winds, or staud utiU, 

But Mr. Tooke, although ho has quote<l all the 
passages in Doug. Virgil that seemed to bear on his 
explanation of the term, and corrected the reading 
in several passages that cannot l>e brought to ap])ly 
to it, (V. Wraith), has overlooked one material 
passage, in which the term is undoubt<Mlly used in 
another sense, nearly allied to that adopted by Dr. 
Johns. 

And trumpettis blast rasyt within tl\e toun 
Sic manere brute, as thocht men hard the souu 
Of crannie crowping fleing in the are 
With spedy fare! in randouu here an<l thare ; 

As from the flude of I’race, hate Strymoiiyo, 

Under the dirk cloudis oft we se : 

Thay fie the wedderis blast and rak of wynd, 

Thare gladsum sownes followand thaym bchynd. 

^ V. 324. 36. 

Mr. T^ke has quoted a passage from Shakspeare, 
which would seem to convey a similar idea. 

Dazzle mine eyes, or doe I see three snnnes ? 

Three glorious sunnes, each one a perfect sunno. 

Not separated with the rackiny clouds, 

But i^uer’d in a pale cleare shining skyc. 

Third Part Henry VI. 

of wind certainly signifies the wind opening 
eaotending the douds. In the same sense they arc 
Ini be racked, Rvk, S. B., denotes both the thin 
white doiids, which are scarcely visible, and their 
^ motion. Rak of the weather, A. ^r., “tho track in 
<whioh the clouds move Gl. Grose. 

ill. conveys the same idea; ventus nubes 
smenitw et pellene; G. Andr. But perhaps th€»origin 
ii Su.-G. raeck-a, to extend. Isl. vcucin 

nui^ be frtm re^-a, pellere, to drive. 

S^The^rheam which _ distils from the eyes, 

' ihirihg sleep, or when they are in any de- 
gree inflamed, S.B. gar, synon. 


“Wc call — tlic viscous humor in sore eyes, or in 
one not well awak’d, a rawk. Hence tho common 
expression among us, Before ye have rank'd. 2/our cue, 
i.e., liefore ye be aw'akM Rudd. vo. Rak, 1. 

It seems, doubtful, however, if rawk'd, as a v,, does 
not rather signify, opened, q. stretched. 

This is probably from the same source with the 
preceding, as having the general sense of humour, or 
moisture. It may, however, be allied to Isl. hrak, 
rejectancum (piiil, from hrek-ia, re.k^a, pellere, rrka iif, 
ejiccre ; hence rek, Su.-G. ivrak, whatever is thrown 
out by tlie sea on shore. 

3. Tlie greenish scum which covers w«ater in 
a state of stagnation, S.H. 

“ Wc call tho moss that grows over spring-wells, 
when neglected, — a rairk Rudd, iibi sup. V. R.\k, 
s. 3. 

RAK, 8, ‘‘A stroak, a blow,” Rudd. 

'rhe Htedis stakerit in the stoiir, lor strekiiig on stray. 

IMie hernys Imwil al»;ik, 

Sa woiiMclir riul wes 1 lie rak. 

(iawan aad (Jot.y iii. 21. 

It seems to bo the word, as here used, which Mr. 
Pinkerton reiuler.s vengeance. 

Thay iiict in nu lh'*. wilh ano fellonn rak, 

Qiihill schal'ti.s al t>f .schiuMcris with ane orak. 

JJouy, Virifily 386 , 1 - 1 . 

From tho mtis ho it loiisit and rent 

Autl tuinblit doiin fra thyne or ho wald st-oiit ; 

3Tie large an^ did reirding with tlie rusche, 

The brayis dynlit nnd all doun can duscho ; 

3’lie riue.r w’ox affrayit witli the rak, 

And ileininyt with tho rolkis ran abak. 

/hid. 249, 31. 

Rudd, observes, that S. we more fiv(|ucntly use 
racket. But rak, I suspect, here signifies shoek, us 
c(|uiv.alent to rvsrhe, v. *29, and iuclu<lcd in impetus, 
the term used by Virg. 

'I'lnis it may be allied to Isl. rek-n, hrcck-ht, pro- 
pellerc, (juuterc. Hence perhaps Su.-G. rank, ru]»- 
tura glacici. 

RAKE. Er rat. for wrnke, wreck, ruin. 

“ Tristreni, for thi .^ako, 

For sotho w'ivod hath he ; 

'I’liis w'il the torn tow rake ; 

Of Bretcyne doiike schal he be.” 

»SV;* Tristrem, p. 173. 

This is certainly an error, instead of torn to 

wrake, i.e., turn dr bring thee to wreck or ruin. •1'lie 
connexion evidently rc(juire.s this sense ; altlioiigh the 
passage is rendered in Gl., “Matters will take this 
turn.” 

A.-S. nrnu’, ivrni^r, ultio ; To wraec nendan, in- 
ultionein mitterc, Lye. 

RAKE, 8, A swift pace. V. Raik, s, 

[Rak ARTS, 8. pi. Rangers, strollers ; Rome 

rakaris,'' strollers or pilgrims to Rome, 
Lyndsay, Tragedie of the Cardinall, 1. 378.] 

To Rake, v. n. To turn to the left liand, 
a term used with respect to the motion of 
cattle in Iiusbandry ; Fife. 

It occurs in the proverbial phrase, llaup wcel, rake 
weel. V. Haui*, v. , . „ , 

Allied perhaps to Isl. rek-a, to drive, pellere ; rek a 
/raw, propel lere. 

RAKE, a. A very lank person ; as, “ He’s 
a mere rake” S. 
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To RAKE the EEN. To be thoroughly 
awake, S.; q. to rub the I'heum from one’s 
eyes. 

But it was ten o’clock e’ro they raked thdr eaif 
Got breakfast, and then to the "loch went bedeen. 

G, Wilscm's Coll, of Songa^ p. 76. 

“ Lovo will— hold you fasting, waking and running 
will put you in pursuit after Christ, or ever other folk 
rake their egea.** Michael Bruce’s Loot., &c., p. 26. V. 
Rak, rheum, &c. 

RAKES, 8. A kind of duty exacted at a 
mill, equal to three goupins, Ayrs. 

[RAKIE, 8, A yoke-shaped piece of wood or 
horn attached to the yard of the main-sail, 
and fitting to the mast, to facilitate the 
hoisting and lowering of the sail, Shetl. 
Isl. rakki, id.] 

[Raki E-BAND, s. The cord by wliich the 
rakie is fastened to the yard, Shetl. Isl. 
rakki-band^ id.] 

RAKKET, 8. [A common privy.] 

He tellis tharae ilk ane caik by caik ; 

Sync lokkos thaim up, and takis a faik, 

Betwixt his dowblett and his jackott, 

And citis tlianie in thebuith tliat sinaik ; 

that lie inort into ane rakkcl, 

Bannatyne Poms^ p. 171, 172. 

“Blow, box on the ear.” L. Hailes. This does 
not correspond. It is an evil wish, cither that the 
person might die in a hurry or bustle, as racket is used 
in this sense ; or, it may denote a vile termination of 
life, from Fr. raque.^ filth, ordure, Teut. rach-tn^ pur- 
gare latriuas, racke)\ cloacarius. 

RAKKIS, 8, pL Iron instruments on which 
a spit is turned. 

“Itwes allcgit — that the silucr la war, brandrethe 
& rakkis were the said abbot of Melross eliwiae i.e., 
likewise his property. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1489, p. 
131. V. Kaxks. 

RAKLESS, adj. Careless, rash, S., the 
same with E. reckless ; A. -53. recceleas. 

To Rakles onds self. To deviate from tlie 
proper line of conduct. ^ 

“Albeit he [Bothwell] hes in sum pointis or cero- 
moneis rakleat himself ^ quhilk we dt content to impute 
to his affectioun towartis us, we will desyro the £ng, 
&c. to boir him na less gudo will than all had procedit 
to this hour with the avys of all oure freiiidis.” Q. 
Mary’s Instructionis, Keith’s Hist., p. 391. 

Keith explains it on the marmn by another Scottish 
term, from decency.”’ 

Formed perhaps from RackUsSf adj., q. demeaned 
himself in a careless or incautious manner. 

Rakleslie, adv. Unwittingly. 

• — —Blind Laiuech raklealie 

Did slay Cayn unhappolie. 

Lynidaafs WarhiSf 1692, p. 82. 
[Laing’s Ed., 1879, hes raikleslyeJ] 

[Raklesnes, 8 , Carelessness, Lyndsay, 
, Papyngo, 1. • 664.] . 


EAK-SAUCH, 8 . A reproachful term 
applied to Kennedy by Punbar. 


Filling of tauch, RaJc sauch, cry'Crauch, thou art 
owreset. 


Evergreen, ii. 60. 


Equivalent to S. .widdifow ; as being one who 
deserves to rack or stretch, a withy, or tw& of willow, 
the instrument of execution anciently used, i.e., to be 
hanged. V. Sauoh, and Widdib. 


RAKYNG, part, pr. Wandering, strolling. 

Schir, I coraplaine of injure ; 

A rosing storie of rakyng Mure 

Hes mangillit my making, throw his malise. 

Dunhar, Maitland Poem, p. 107. 
Mr. Pinkerton views it as signifying, acting the 

S art of a calumniator and sycophant, from Isl. raekaU, 
olator. This is corr. from rae-karl. The v. is raeg-a, 
acousare. It perhaps rather signifies wandering, 
from the v. Raik, q. v. ^ 

To RALE, V, n. To spring, to gush forth, to 
flow. 

Iiichtlie, as the happy goishalk, we se— 

Thristand his tallouus so throw hir entrallis, 

Quhil al the blude haboundantly furth nUis. 

Doug. Virgil, 390, 43. 

Junius derives rayltd, as used by Chaucer in the 
same sense, from Isl. ryU, rivus tacit6 labens: vo. 
Rill. 


To RALEItT, r. n. 

•Y e se the Scottis puttis feill to confusioun, 

Wald yo wyth men agayn on liim raleijf, 

And mer thaim anys, 1 sail, nuhill I may leiff, 

Low you fer mar than ony otnir knycht. • 
WUlace, X. 723, MS. 

Him ill MS. is certainly a mistake for thaim. Raleiff 
seems to sigaiiy Rally, as relewyt is disewhere used, q. v. 


RALIS, 8, pi, [Rails or stakes for nets.] 

Quhen that he is betrappit fra hys feris, 

Amyd the hunting ralis and the nettys, 

Standis at the hay, and vp the birsls settis. 

Doug, Virgil, 844, 45. 

Fast to the yettis thringis 

The chois gallandis, and huntraen thaym besyde, 
With ndis, and with iiettis strang and wyde. 

/ftM?. , 104, 20. 

It properly denotes nets of a close texture, retia 
rara, Virg. 

Rudd, gives as the reason of the name, that, by 
means of these nets, the wild beasts afe inclosed as 
with raila. I do not see any more prob^k etjrmon ; 
unle.ss wo should suppose it derived from Franc, 
rigiUon, custodire, praeservare, defendere ; Sohilter. 

[To RALLIE, V, a, and n. To scold, to speak 
loud, Shetl.] 

[To RALLIE, Ralyie, v, n. !• To crowd 
together, to gather .in a disorderly njanner 
round a person or thing, Glydes.; ralyie, 
Banflfs. ,• 

2. To move backwards and forwards ; applied 
tq *a disorderly band or crowd, ibid. • 

3. To run about or play boisterbuslj^, ibid.] ^ 

[Rallib, Ralyie, «. 1. A boisteroutf or dis- 
orderly crowd, ibid. 
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2. The act of crowding disorderly, ibid. 

8. Boisterous or disorderly sport, ibid.] • 

Rallion, Rallyin, 8. 1. Clattering noise, 

boisterous sport, S. B, 

His shoon wi’ tatkets .woel were shod, 

Which made a foarfu’ rallion. 

Monson*s Po&niSy p. 24. 

[2. The act of crowding or making sport in 
a boisterous manner, Banifs. 

RALLION, 5. A ragged fellow, Koxb., 

Fife. 

RALLY, adj. Mean, unhandsome, nii- 

genteel, Orkn. 

Probably from Isl. rag^ meticulosiia, formidolosua ; 
lacescere, timorem exprobrare ; whence raglvikl^ 
pusillanimitas. I need scarcely say, that, with so 
warlike a people as the Goths, no meanness could 
equal cowardico. 

RALYEIT,7»ar«.ija. 

“Item ane cott of blak sating, rahjtit with gold and 
silver, lynit with skinnis, and harit witli luterdis.” 
Inventories, A. 1642, p. 85. V. Railya and Rail- 

YJfiTTIS. 

[To RAM, V. a. To use a person as a 
battering-ram. A rude kind of ))iiiiisli- 
ment known to school-boys in tlio of 
S., and common among masons. V. lliigli 
• Miller’s Schools and Schoolmasters.] 

[Ram, Rammin, A course of the punish- 
ment mentioned under the v» \ also, the act 
of so punishing. 

Among schoolboys in Renfrews. the punishment is 

often cafled dumps, and the process, to aimp.] 

» 

RAMAOK, Ra3iagieohan, s. 1. Exj)l. ‘<a 
large raw-boned persoiii speaking and acting 
heedlessly,” Ang.; rarmeJe^ Banffs. 

This nearly agrees with the sense of the term as 
used in l^nfrews., where it signifies a ninny, a sim- 
pleton. 

2. A folse-hearted fellow, a back-biter, a 
double-dealer, Ayrs, 

[3. In Banffs. ramack means also a large 
rugged stick.] 


[RAMACKADODGIL, «. Anything large, 
Banffs.] 
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X Applied metaph. to the disposition; as, 
Spe has a rambaleugh temper,” ibid. 

rammeUenf strepere, tumultuari, perstrepere. 
IkL rumba, procella pelagioa. 

To RAMBAB^E, v. a. To stop, to restrain ; 
ako, to repulse j Fr. rembarr-erf id. 


[013] 

“They were (niickly ramhanrd, and beaten back by 
those that had been left of purpose in the court ‘by 
Alorton.” Huino’s Hist. Doug., p. 290. 

RAMBASKIOUS,RAMnASKi8n,ac/^’. Rough, 
unpolished, Teviotd. V. Ramivusk. 

RAMBLEGARIE, s, A forward person, 
Laiiarks. ; evidently tlie same vvitli Ram- 
hleijarie ; witli this difference merely, tliat 
here it is used as a s. 

RAMBOilNGE, s. A severe brush of 
labour, Clydes.; most probably a cant 
term. 

RAMBUSK, Ramiujst, adj. Robust, Ettr. 

F or. 

Perhaps originally ai)])lied to the vegetable w'orld ; 
Isl. fortis, robiistiis, and hnsk-r, virgultum. 

[Ramdusteous, adj. Of rude, lioisteroiis 
manners, Banffs.] 

To RAME, V. n. To shout, to cry aloud, to 
roar, S. B. to cry aloud, or bewail 

one’s elf, A. Bor. 

Furtli lleis sclio w^ytli rnony sellout ami rry,-- 
Takiind nanc licdc, mu’ yit lui iiiamu* srliaiiio, 

Sa aniaug im*n to ryn, roup ami wo/ic. 

Ihug. Vinjil, -18. 

Stilie full viiluippy in ilie bat ell .steilc 

Jlir luyml trubht, can to vYOy/c ami cry ; 

Hclic WHS the cans ami wyto of al tliys greif. 

IhiiL, m, 88. 

— “Tlic beggaris daylio and coutinualiie inultijileiH, 
and rcsortis in all placia quhair my lord Goueriiour 
and vthers nobbillia coiiuenis, swa that nano of tiiainc 
may pas throw the streittis for raining and crying 
vpono thamc.” Acts Mary, loal, Ed. 1814, p. 4SG, 487. 

A.-S. /ircamain, clainare, wdience tlio E. ro/zic or 
ream, “loud weeping,” Rudd. Wo may add, Su.-G. 
rit(im-a, Isl. /iri/m-a, lioare, (ierin. rain-cn, rainin- 
cn, clamorem edere quocniiqiio modo, Alcm. main, 
clamor; 8 u.-(j!. rom, lal. rom-nr, clamor applau- 
deutium ; roiii-a, Su.-G. bc-roem-a, apjdandere. 
Germ, ruhm-vn, rim-cn, Inudare ; Franc, riiam.-an, 
gloriari. Waclitcr refers to (jlr. wpeo/tat, lamcntor, 
intense c1amo» 

Rame, 6. A cry, especially wlien the same 
sound is rciterat(!d. It is said ot one, Jle 
has ay ac ra^ie^ ^vhcn lie cojitinucs to cry 
for the same thing, or to repeat the same 
sound, S. • V. tlie*v. 

Ramyng, s, A loud cry, a sliout. 

ThoSalius- fillis al the court about 
With loudo mnujngU, and with many ane Hchoiit. 

D-mj, Virgil, 138, 66. 

RAMEDE, «. Remedy ; Fr. ramede. 

Bot God abowyii has send w.s sum ramrde. 

Wallace, i. 178, MS. 

RAMEL, «. V. IUmmel. 

RAMFEEZLED, part. -adj. “Fatigued, 
exhausted, over-spent,” S. 

The tapetlcss ramfeeM hizwo, 

She’s saft at best, and something lazy. 

Bums, iii. 243. 
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Tent, rammet vectis, a lever, and futsd-eUf agitarc, 
factitare, q. exhausted in working with a lever? or 
shall we rather trace it to rammer aries ? 

Eamfeezlement, b. 1. Disorder, produced 
by fatigue or otherwise, Ayrs. 

— “A kin’ o’ nettling ramfo^zalmont gart a’ my heart 
whiltic-whaltie.” Bd. Mag. Ap. 1821, p. 351. 

2. Expl. as also denoting confused discourse, 
or a violent quaiTcl, ibid. 

To RAMFOKOE, Ramforse, Ranforce, 
Ramfwre, V, a, 1. To strengthen, to 
supply with men and warlike stores; E. 
reinforce, 

“Oiir auhl Yncmeis of Ingland hes he way of deid 
takin the places of Sanct (holm’s Inche, the Craig and 
riaces of Bruchty, the Place of Hume and Aldroxburgh, 
and hes ramformf. the said, and l»iggit fortaliccs and 
streiithis thairintill, and daylio and oontinuallie per- 
severis in thair higging and ram/ordufj of the saidis 
places.” Sed. Comic., A. 1547, Keith, Ax>p. p. 55. 

Fr. rf))forc-e}\ id. 

2. To cram, to stuff hard. 

liamforsitt iised by N. Burne, is evidently the 
same. 

Rauforsit, part, pa. Crammed, stuffed 
hard. 

His boss ramfoisit with crcisch and lie, 

Will serve lo he a gabion in noid ; 

Ilis lieiil a hulhit with jtouldro far to flic. 

Nicol Burne, (Jhron. S. P., iii. 4i>5. 

To RAMFWKE, r. a. To fortify. 

“ It is alleged that they did rarnfirre the d ores of 
the kirke withcloigis and stons, and other niaterialls,” 
Ac. Decreet of the I’rivie Couiujil, Presbytery of 
Lanei'k ag* tlie Laird and Ladie Lamington, A. Kiir), 
Evidently the same with Jianiforse, and lianforsc, 
q. V. 

RAMGUNSHOCIT, adj, Expl. rugged. 

“What makes you so ramgunahoch to me, and I so 
corcuddoch V” S. i*rov. “a jocose return to them who 
speak hastily to us, vdicn we stieak kindly to them.” 
Kelly, p. 348. , 

Qu. Tciit. rarn, aries, and (joj/rn, jactarc cum impetu, 
quatore, batucre ; q. to' strike or butt like a ram ? Isl. 
ijunnar, aries pugnans. 

[RAMIEGEISTER, An.in(iuiry, Ilanffs. 

V. Remigkstkr.] 

RAMISIIT, Ramist, adj. Expl. “ ill-re.stc(l,” 
Shetl. ; signifyinj?, as would seem, that one 
has been disturbed in sleep, and feels fa- 
tigue in consequence of this. 

It may be allied to Isl. rumde-a signifying, oscitare 
instar dovmitantis, Haldorson ; “to yawn, or bo list- 
less, like one asleep.” 

RAMMAGE, b, A tenn applied to the 
sound emitted by liawks. 

— “The rammage of hawks, chirming of linots,” ^o. 
Urqu hart’s Rabelais. V. Chekpixg. 

11118 tenn seems misapplied ; for Fr. ramaye denotes 
“ the warbling of birds recorded, or learnt, as they sit 
oiiiboughes Cbtgr. 


RAMMAGE, adj. 1. Rash, thoughtless, 
Fife. 

2. Furious, ibid. 

This seems originally the same with Remndst, V. 
under Rammis, v, . 

Ram WAGED, part, adj. In a statp of delirium 
from intoxication, Gall. 

“ When a man is rammaged, that is rais’d, craz’d, or 
damaged with drink, we say that man looks tee ; ” 
Gall. Encycl. 

RAMMAGE, adj. Rough-set, applied to a 
road, Aberd. 

— Hentenn’d bawk-height at ilka stride. 

And rampag’d o’er the ^een : 

For the kirk-yard was braid and wide ; 

And o’or a knabblick stane, 

He rumbl’d down a rammage glydo. 

And peel’d the garrly bane 
O* him that day. 

Christinas Baling, Skinner^ s Misc. PoeUy p. 127. 
Tent, ramagie, ramalia ; fasces ex virgultis et minu- 
tia ramis ; q. a road entangled with brushwood or 
ramage, id. K. 

RAMMASCHE, adj. Collected ; Fr. 

ramassS. 

“There eftir I herd the rumour of ramma-Bche foulis 
ande of iMjystis that maid giite beir.” Compl. S., p. 59. 

[RAMHATRACK, Rabble, Shetl.] 

KAMMEKINS, a. “ A dish made of eggs, 
cheese, and crumbs of bread, mixed in the 
manner of a pudding f GL Sibb. 

It seems to be the same dish which the Fr. call 
ramolle.^ ; “past-meats fashioned like sausages, and 
made of the juyee of herbes, the yolkes of egges, 
cheese, and meale seasoned with salt, and boiled in 
w'atcr ; when they are taken out of it, and served up 
hot (^tgr. • 

Kilian gives Flandr. ravMmktn as synon. with 
roosteye, roosteyken ; pauis escharites, panis *Buper- 
craticula tostus, i.e.,*8. girdle-bannocks. It seems, 
however, to be the origin of the term. 

RAMMEL, Rambl, R..vmlb, s. 1. Small 
branches, shrubery. 

In tapestries ye micht persaue 

Young ratnelf wrocht like lawrell treis. • 

Burelf Watson's Coll^ ii. 1. 

Full litill it wald delite, 

'Fo write of scroggi.s, brome, hadder or rammdl, 

Doug, VirgU, ^1, 44. 

Fr. ramilks, id. I^at. ramuUus. a little branch. 

[2. A crooked or stunted branch, stick, or tree, 
Banffs. 

3. A scraggy, big-boned- animal, ibid.] 

Rammbl, adj. 1. Branchy ; Fr. ramilU. 

“ There vas ane grene bane ful of rammet grene 
treis.” Compl. S., p. 67. 

2. Rank, applied to straw; rammet airae^ 
straw that is strong and rank, ft B.r q* 
branched out. ^ 

A. Bor. rammely, tall, and riaik; bians ;*©!. 

Grose. * 
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RAMMEL, Bambk,!!, a. Mixed or blended 
grain, S. » 

“Bland«d bear» or rammel^ as the country people 
here call it, is the produce of barley and common bear 
sown in a mixed state.” P. Markinch, Fife, Statist. 
Acc., xii. 631. 

Many farmers in this and the neij^hbouring 

parishes, still prefer for seed a mixture of bear or big 
and bkrley, in different proportions, whicJi they call 
i?am6fe,” P. Crail, Fife, Statist. Acc., ix. 441. 

Perhaps from Teut. ramniel-en, tumultuari, q. in a 
confused state, as being blended. 

EAMMER, 8, A ramrod, S. 

To RAMMIS, Ram]MISI£, v. n. To go about 
in a state approaching to frenzy ; to be 
driven about under the impulse of any 
powerful appetite, S.B. 

Thus one is said to rammis ahoiU like a cat, in 
allusion to a female cat seeking the male. One is also 
said to be rammisaing with hunger. 

^ — “That the pannell— threatened that she would 
be avenged^ on them ; conform whereto, she made 
their two kye run mad, and ranimiah to deid.” Crini. 
Record, K. 'Sharpe’s Pref, to Law’s Memorialls, LV. 

Rammish, adj, Hds gane rammish^ he is in 
a violent rage ; implying some degree of 
derangement, South of S. V. Rammaoe. 

Isl. hrama-a signifies violcntor arripere. 
Rammisht, RammisT, part. adj. Fui-ious, 
raging; also, crazy, Mearns. • 

““The rosidew seyng thair capitaine and thair 
freindis slane, come with ane huge nowmer of stains 
(becaus thay wantit thair sw’erdis) on the kyngis army ; 
as rammiat and wod creaturis, to haue reuengit the 
slauchter of thair freindis. ” Belleiid. Cron. , B. v. c. 1 1 . 

Alem. romiach pfaerdt equus salax; Su.-O. roenak^ 
used in the same sense. 0. Teut. rainm-en, salire, 
inire more ariotum ; from ramme, a ram, because of 
the lecherous disposition of this animal. 

RAMMLEGUISIION, «. A sturdy rattling 
fellow, Teviotdale. 

Perhaps from S. rammel, tall, rank, and gaiahviif 

RAMNATRAOK, ». Ill spun yam, Shetl. 

Perhaps from Su.-G. remna, hiscere, rimam agere, 
remna, nsiura ; q. what has been often broken in spin- 
ning oi* drawing. Teut. treck istractus, from tnrk-eu, 
to draw. 

To RAMORD, v. n. To feci remorse for. 
V. Rbmord. 

RAMP, adj. Strong, rank ; as, ‘‘ a ramp 
• smell/’ Dumfr. ; [rampsey Shetl.] 

**A ramp ametl^ a strong smell, the smeU of a he- 
goat ; ” Gall. Bncycl. 

, C. B. rhamp signifies “a running out;” Owen. He 
* traces it to r/Mim, “a rise over, a reach over, or Ijc- 
, yond.” MhAvnpdaw, “ to run to an extreme,” rhewp, 
extreme, an excess.” * 

To R A^fP, V. n. 1. To be rompish, S. as 
^ iNWwp, is synon. with E. romp. 

To^stamp with the feet, to trample ; Gl. 


3. To rage, to walk about in a rage : rampand^ 
raging, Wallace. 

The pepill heiyt lik wyM be.stis in that tyd, 

Witliiii tlio wrIUs rampand on utliir sul, 

Kcwniyd in reutli. with niony j^rysly gruyne. 

'Wallace, vii. 458, MS. 

“ And that the deuil is our ennymye Sauct Petir 
testifyis plainly, sayaiid thu» : Brcthir bo sobir and 
walk, for your aduersaryo tlio dcuil, lyk ane ramping 
lyoun, gais about seikand quhomo lie may (hMioirc & 
swallyc, to quliom do yo resist, being stark in your 
faith.” Abp. 1 lamiltoun's Catechisme, Fol. 133, a. 
Chaucer uses ramjte in the .same sense, 

• Wlian shi3 coijicth home slio rampt'fk in niy hua*, 

Ami cryeth, False coward, wreke thy wit. 

Moukes Prol., vcr. 13910. 

A.-S. rempend, praeceps ; Lsl. ramb-a, superbire ; 
Ital. ramp-are, to paw like a lion. 

It occurs in the same form in 0. Fi., “I rampe, I 
)lay the callet ; Jc ramponne.” Palagr. B. iii. F. 3.32, 
>. 

Rami% adj. 1, Riotous, disordiudy. 

“ It was urged for liim, the confcHsion i)rov('n was 
merely extrajudicial, .* 111(1 ho was not presumed to be 
the aggressor, ho being l)ut a tradesman, .'ind old, no.ar 
the age of lifty, thfc other a gentleman, and young, and 
known to ’'e tiunji.'* Fountainhairs Decisions, i. 2. 

I 2. V'^eliement, violent, S. 

When frajik Miss Jolin ciinio first into the camp, 

With his lienie llamiii}^ sword, none was so ram/t ; 

Ifo look’d lik(.‘ Mars, and vow’d that li«i would stand, 

So long’s there was a rubol in tlm land. 

ll(j rym’d, Ik? sung, bo jocund was and froliek, 

Till Knocli I ark gavtj master .lohii (lie collick. 

And so of all tlio trooj* tbere was not om^. 

That turn’d hi.s tail so soon as frank Miss John. 

Jbmncca.ik's Poems, 1715, ]*. 27. 

Ramp, s. 1. A romj), S. 

[2. Anger, [uission, rage, 8.] 

To Rampade, V. n. [1. To romp or sport 
about with great noise, S.] 

2. To rage and storm, to prance about witli 
fury, 8. 

Ps(?wart rampag'd to Re(i l»oth man and horse. 

So son? iXibntid, ai]d j>iit to tlio worst!. 

Hamlltnun'H Wtdlacr, j>. 211. 
Then h« began the glancing lutap to toll. 

As soon’s he miss’d it, he ra.mpogtul re.d wooil, 

And lap ami ilaiic’il, and wa.s in unco motul. 

• Hoss'h UrLcnore, p. 04. 

RaMPAOEU, R.iMPAlJG42R, s. Oiic wlio praii- 
ces about furiously, 8. 

Kampaoix, Rampaugin, 8. 1. As a s., tlu' 

act of prancing about in this manner, 8. 

[2. As an adj.y fond of noisy fun, delighting 
in a rampage, Clydes.] 

Rampagtous, adj. Furious, fond of mad 
frolic, Ayrs. 

— “ His then present master— was a saint of purity, 
compared to that rampagioua cardinal.” R. Guhaizo, 
i. 40. V. Rampage, v. 

[Rampand, part. pr. Stamping, prancing, 
Lyndsay, Exper. and Courteonr, 1. 2426.] 
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[Ramper, s. a noisy, stamping, rattling 
fellow, Clydes.] 

[R AMPIN. 1. As a the act of raging, or of 
walking about in a passion, Clydes., Banffs. 

2. As an adj,, raging, passionate, furious, ibid.] 

[Rampin-mad, adj. In the wildest passion ; 
synon., daiicivL -mad^ ibid.] 

To RAMP, V, n. Milk is said to ramp, when, 
from some disease in the cow, it becomes 
ropy, and is drawn out into threads, like 
any glutinous substance, S. B. 

Perhaps from Fr. to climb, because of the 

appearance the milk makes, when poured out. Or, iws 
the vulgar vie^ this as the eflect of witchcraft, from 

0. Flandr. rnrnp-en^ dira irnprecari, from Tcut. rawpy 
infortunium, malum ; Kilian. 

[RAMP AND, •part. adj. Raging. V. under 

Ramp.] 

RAMPAR EEL, Ramper-Ekl, s. 1. A 
liiinprey, S. Petrotnyzon niarimis, Linn. 

“These spotted cels are called ramjntr ech. It is 
said, they will attack men, or even black cattle, whc*ii 
in the uatcr.” P, Johnston, Dumfr. Statist. Acc., 
iv. 217, N. 

“Tlio ravqwr-eely lamprey or nine eyes, is held in 
abhorrence. Many of the vnlgcar in S. believe that 
lampreys will iix upon xx.ople’s, llcsh in the water, 
suck their blood, and let it out at the holes in their 
neck.” R. Jamieson’s Notes to Burt’s Letters, i. 122. 

This is evidently a corr. of lamprey. It is also 
called a nine^ee'd eel. V. Eel. 

RAMPLON, 5. The lamprey, Ayrs. 

Apparently corr. from Fr. hnnproyoUy a small 
lamprey. E. laiirpern is the name given to the Pride. 
V. Pennant Zool., iii. 61. 

RAMPLOR, Rampeer, adj. Roving, un- 
settled, Ayrs., I.anarks. 

“Ho was a ramploi\ roving sort a creature ; and, 
upon the whole, it was thought he did well for the 
parish when he went to serve the king.” Annals of 
the Parish, p. 162. Jiampl(i\ p. 170. 

Ramplor, «. A gay rambling fellow, Ayrs. 

“He’s — a mischievous clever re^nplory and never 
dcvals with cracking his jokes on me.” Sir A. Wylie, 

1. 226. 

Isl. ramh-Oy vacillare ; Ital. romhol-arCy strepitum 
edere. C. B. rhempher signifies “one who snatches 
up, a gormandizer,” from rhemphaWy “to snatch up, 
to devour greedily ; ’’ Owen. 

RAMPS, 8, A species of garlic, Allium 
ursinum, Linn., Loth., Galloway. 

** llarnpsy wild locks, common on shores;” Gall. 
Encycl. 

This is undoubtedly the same with Jiam»h, as it is 
pronounced in Perths., and written in the only pa’a- 
sage in which I have met with the term. V. Ramsh, 8. 

[RAMPSE, adj. Harsh to the taste, Shetl. 
V. Ramp.] 


RAM-RAIS, Ram-race, s. 1. The race taken 
by two rams before each »shoc]j^ in fighting, 
Dumfr. 

This is undoubtedly the primary sense of the word. 

2. A short race, in order to give the body 
greater velocity before taking a leap from 
the starting place, Ettr. For., Clydes. 

Sum haisty and vnwarly at the flicht 

Slakis thare brydillis, spmrand in all thare mycht, 

Can with ane ram rais to the portis dnsebe^ 

Like with thare hedis the hard barris to fnische. 

Doug, Virgily 397, 47. 

3. The act of running in a precipitous man- 
ner, with the head inclined downward, as 
if one meant to butt with it, 8. 

[In the West of S., the ram-race (called also the 
slieep-ract) is still practised by school-boys, in the fol- 
lowing manner : one catches his neighbour by the neck 
of the jacket and breach of the trousers, and rushes 
him forward as fast as he can run. It is sometimes 
given as a punishment.] 

This term, which is overlooked by Rudd., may have 
been formed from the name of the ram ; as it literally 
expresses the sense of the word, arieiOy used by Virg. 
from ariesy id. ; bke Teut. ramey-m. 

It is evident that Doug., in using this term, in the 
translation of arietOy has viewed it as derived from 
mwi, aries. But it is doubtful, whether it may not bo 
allied to Su.-G. ram, Isl. ramm-nvy robustus. ' The 
Icelanders have a similar phrase, Ham ramr, violentia 
ac viribuB Cyclopicis grassatus ; horn ham-asty delirure, 
giganteo modo.grassari. V. O, Andr., p. 105. Ji^m- 
leOcty cyclopicae vires, 

RAM-REEL, a. A dance by men only, 
Abcrd. 

This kind of dance is sometimes called a Bull-reely 
ibid. 

The chairs they coup, they hurl an' loup, 

A ram-reel now they’re wantin’. 

b. Andersm's Poemy p. 122. 

[RAMSCALLION, • Ramsoullion. V. 
Rabscallion.] 

RAMSH, adj. 1. Strong, robust. A wo-‘ 
man of unusual strength, or masculine in 
her manners, is called a ramsh queyn, S. B. 

Su.-G. ram, Isl. ramm^ur, robust; als^,^ deformed, 
quum qui robusti sunt, non sepiper fonnafti delifia- 
tissimam habeant, Ihre. ^ ^ ^ . 

As, however, the term sometimes implies 
salacious, it may be the same with E. rammishy 
by Chaucer as signifying, “rank, like a ram; Tyr- 
whitt. V. IlAMMIS. 

2. Harsh to the taste^ S. B. \Ramp8ey Shetk] 

3. ‘‘Inconsiderately rash, arrogant;^* Gl* 
Surv. Moray ; q. rushing on like a ram. 

4. Lascivious, S. • 

Belg. ramm-euy salire. Alemamiice rvenUf^h p/a^t 
notat admissarium, vel proprie equum salac^. * a 
VO. Rom. He also observes that in one cUetqot of owe? 
den, ram is used coucehiing animals in a proud or 

rutting state. ' ^ .. 

As animals, or vegetables, thathaye a strong^uu^ 
are generally unsavoury, it may, in this wmse, be ir^ 
the origin already mentionods Accordingly retwh 
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strong, is also rendered rank, olidus ; En ram lukt, 
odor graveolens ; Norw. romms, rank. Isl. rammr, 
however, signifies UU^r ; Fland, wransch, Belg. rimch, 
sour. 

To llAMSH, n. To eat voraciously with 
noise, Fife ; [ramh^ Ayrs.] ; synon. llamsh 

Isl. hramms-a, violenter arripere, Haldorson ; per- 
haps from Aramm-r, a bear. 

Bamsh, s. a single act of masticating 
coare^ or rank food, as raw vegetables ; 
conveying the idea of the sound made by 
the teeth, Fife, Perths. 

BAMSH, 8* The name given to a species of 
leek, Perths. 

“On these hills [P, of Monivaird] is found a 
mountain leek, or 'raimhl as it is here named, whereon 
the goats feed, and sometimes their milk smells of it.” 
Trans. Antiq. Soc. Scotl., ii. 70. 

It might appear singular, that the name still used 
in Scandinavian regions is the same with that used 
in Scotland, had we not many similar examples in the 
common names of plants, &c. LinnsDus informs us, that 
the Allium ursinum is Gotlandis rama^ Scania ramak, 
W. ^this ramaloek. He makes the same remark as to 
its giving a taste to the milk. Hoc certum, in pascuis 
bourn lac sapore alliaceo inficere. Flora Suec,, W. 370. 
The E. name ramaona is evidently allied. It must bo 
to this plant that old Fraunces refers, wdien he men- 
tions without any correspondent I-»at. word, ** Earn sn/s 
herbo Prompt. Parv. This is immediately alliod to 
A.-S. hrarma, hramaet allium syl vostro, vcl allium 
ursinum. But the common origin is most probably 

' Su.-G. ram, Isl. ram-r, olidus, strong, harsh, rank, 
from its strong smell. In this sense Eamah, adj. q.v., 
is used in the north of S. 

RAMSHAOHLED,par^.^a. Loose, disjoint- 
ed, in a crazy state, Fife. 

The origin of the latter part of the w'ord is obviously 
the V. 6hachle. V, under Shach. It might bo siij)- 
posed that this word had been primarily used in war- 
fare ; as denoting the effects of a battering ram in 
putting a w^l out of form, by separating the stones 
from each other. Earn, however, is an old Goth, term 
denoting strength^ ramm-ur, robustus, validus. It 
sometimes occurs aspirated, merely as intensive : 
Jlram-aterkur, valde robustus, very strong; Verel. 
Thus ram-ahachled may signify very much distorted. 

RAMSHACKLE, t. A thoughtless fellow, 

s.o. • ■’ 

“Gin yon chield had shaved twa inches nearer you, 

^ he^ my man, would have lookit very like a 
ly panciake. This will learn ye again, ye young 
ramshackle / ” Beg. Dalton, i. 109. 

• ** 'A strange blunder, surely in the lawyer.* ‘An 
ignOnuit ramshackle, no question.’ ” Ibid. iii. 267. 

Ril^SKERIE, adj. “ Voiy restive and lust- 
ful; of the nature of a ram;” Gall. Eii- 
. (grd. V. Skbbie. 

RAMSTACKER,Ram8talkkb,«. Aclumsy, 
blundering fellow, Aberd. ’ ^ 

RA^STACBEBIK’, • pr. Acting in the 
duinner above described, ibid. 

l^haps Q. to Blogger as a ram ; or from Su. -G. ram, 
lum Scano*G^^ tHagr-a, vacillare. 

VOL. m. 


RAMSTAGEOUS, adj. Applied to any 
thing coarse, Roxb, 

Tent, ranathjh signifies raiicidiis. But see 

STOUGAR. 

RAM-STAJif, adj, and adv. Forward, 
thonglitless, as if blindfold ; used also ado,<^ 
rudely, in confusion, precipitately, headlong. 
To come on ram'-stam^ to advance without re- 
gard to tlie course one takes, or to any 
object in the way, S. 

Nao felly tl»o’ ye ilo despise 
Tile hairiim-acainini, ramtam hoys, 

Tlie rattliu squa«l. 

Iturnsj iii. 91. 

“The least we’ll get, if we gang ram-atam in upon 
them, W'ill he a broken head, to learn us jitter iiaviiigs,” 
&c. Rob Roy, iii. 9. V. \Vilt.ow-wa^p. 

As tliis word conveys a similar idea to that of fam- 
raia, the first syllable may allude to the ram ; or it 
may be from 811 .-G. rani, strong. The second may be 
formed* either, as in many cases, for the metrical 
alliteration ; or from 8 u.-G. afaemrn-a, tendore, ciirsuni 
dirigerc, (j. to direett-one’s course, or rush forward like a 
ram ; or to do it forcihbj, like the action of a strong 
man. Isl. aiann\ careless, remiss, may have a suneritn* 
claim ; as denoting tlie carelessness, with whicli the 
force referred to, is exerted. V. Kam-kais. 

[To Ram-stam, V, n. To walk or push for- 
ward ill a headlong, rude, jostling, elbowing 
manner, Clydes., Loth., Baiiffs.] 

Ramstam, 8, 1. A giddy, forward person, 

Ayrs. 

“Watty— is a lad of a methodical nature, and no a 
Imrly-burly like yon llea-luggit thing, .lainie.” 

The Entail, iii. 70. 

2. Tlie strongest home-brewed beer, Upp. 
Clydes.; denominated, perhaps, from its 
power in producing or foolish con- 

duct. 

Ramstampiiisii. adj, 1. Rough, blunt, un- 
ceremonious, Ettr. For. 

“I little wat where she has gotten a’ the gude qua- 
lities ye brag s.ae inucklo o’, unless it hac been irao 
heaven in gude earnoet ; for I wat wool, she has^ been 
brought up but in a ramatamphlah liamely kind o’ way 
wi’ Alaroii an’ ine.V Brownie of BodHljeck, ii. 78. 
Apparently formed from Itam-atam, q. v. 

2. Forward and noisy, Ayrs. 

“ Thae ramatamphiah prickmadaintioa-— brag an<l 
blaw sae muckle ancut themsds,” &c. Edin. Mag. 
Ax)ril 1821, p. 351. 

Ramstam’ran, Rushing on head- 

long, Perths.; the same with i?am-a<aw, 
q. V. ; although immediately from ram, and 
the V. to stammer, 

’Twas nae rn//w/ataVan ja<lo like mine, 

Coil’d gar thy verse-i clink sae fine ; 

She surely was some nymph divine, 

Which tun’d thy reed. 

Duff's Poems, p. 73. 

G 4 
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RAMSTOUGAR, Ramstougerous, {g 
hard), adj, 1. Rough; implying at the 
same time the idea of strength, Roxb., Upp. 
Clydes. 

2. Rough, applied to cloth, &c., ibid. 

3. Used for characterizing a big, vulgar, 
masculine woman, ibid. 

4. Heedless, harebrained, ibid. 

5. Rough or boisterous in manner, disposed 
to be riotous, Loth. ; quarrelsome, Roxb. 

Hamstoufjar is the form of the word in Roxb. 

Su.-G. rairif fortis, robustus, lal. ram-r, id., and Su.-G. 
sfygjt deformis, or rather Isl. stygg-r^ asper, difficilia, 
styggert iral^ from stygg-a, oliendere, irritare, ad 
iram provoclR. Let it bo remembered that in Sw. 
stygg is pronounced as atugg, 

liAMSTUOious {g soft), adj. The same in 
signification with liamstougerous, Roxb. 

It ia used as apparently synon. with austere. 

What wae.s poor cotter Iwddies feel, 
lu this their humble ntatioii, 

Whan dearth, rmistugious stern-e*ed chid, 

Wraiks on thorn sad vexation I 

A. Scott's Poenis, 1811, p. 72. 

R AM-TAM, adv. Precipitately, Ro.xb. ; the 
same with Ram-stam* 

RAMTANGLEMENT, Confusion, dis- 
ordei*, Ayrs. 

[To RAMUFF, v, a. and n. To remove, 
Jamieson’s Wallace.] 

RAMUKLOCH. To sing ramuklochy to cry, 
to change one’s tune from mirth to sad- 
ness ; synon. with Bamullo. 

It hes beno sene, that wvso weiiioii, 

Eftir thair husbands doi<l, 

Hes gottiu men, 

With ane grene sling, lies gart thame bring 
The geir quhilk won wos be ane dring ; 

And syne gart all the bairiiis sing 
Rainukloch in thair bed. 

BannatyTie Poemsj p. 180, at. 9. 

R AMYD, 8, The same with Ramede^ remedy ; 
Aberd. Reg. Cent. 16. , 

[RAMYNG, 8. A loud cry, a shout. V. 
Rame.] 

[RAN, s. Fish roc, Shetl. Isl. m. V. Raun.] 

[RAN, 8. The wren ; a cutty-ran, Clydes.] 

To RANCE, V. a. 1. To prop with stakes, S. 

Su.-G. raenn-a, to place a stake behind a door, in 
order to keep it shut ; Ihre, vo. Ren, 

2. To barricade, Clydes. 

3. To fill completely, to ohoke up, Ayrs. 

Merely an oblique sense of the as denoting to 
prop with stakes ; or at least of the Su.-G. v. raenn-a, 
q. *'80 to inclose that no aperture is left.’* 


Range, s. 1. A prop, a wooden stake 
employed for the purpose of ^supporting a 
building, S. 

2. The cross bar which joins the lower part of 
the frame of a chair together, Ang. 

3. The fore-part of the roof of a bed, or the 
cornice of a wooden bed. Fore^rance^ the 
slip of timber whiefi^ secures the lifls of a 
wooden bed, and forms a mortice for them, 
in which they run backwards and for- 
wards, S. 

Su.-G. ren, a stake, C. B. rhaein, a pole. 

RANCE, adj. Rhenish, belonging to the 
Rhine ; “ Ane ^eit peis [piece] of Ranee 
wyne,” Aberd. Keg., Cent. 16, “ A gret 
stik of Ranee wyne,” id. Ibid. 

Belg. Rime or ^hinse^ signifies Rhenish. It is called 
RenUhf Rates, A. 1611. 

To RANGEL, Ransel, v. a. To search 
throughout a parish for stolen or for 
insufficient goods ; also to inquire into every 
kind of misdemeanour, Shetl. 

“l?pon any suspicion of theft, two or three rau- 
cclmeu may take as many witnesses with them, and 
go to the neighbour parish and rancel; and if they 
catch the thief, they are to acquaint the sheriff of that 
parish thereof, who will order the thief to be secured.” 
Agr. Surv. Shetl, App., p. 9. 

Ranoeling, Rancelling, 8. The act of 
searching for stolen goods, &c. Orkn., Shetl. 

“ Rancclmen — have power to command the inha- 
bitants to keep the peace, to call for assistance, and, 
in cases of suspicion of theft, thev enter any house, at 
any hour, of the dav or night, and search for the stolen 
goods, which is called ranceling.^' Edmonston’s Zetl. 
Isl., i. 132. ^ 

Rancellor, Ranoelman, 8. A kind of con- 
stable ; one employed in the investigation 
described above. • 

• • 

“ That the seaverall rancellors in every paioch [be] 
solemnly sworn upon their great oath, and putting their 
hand upon a Bible, and strickly examin^ the 
sherroif and his deputs— anent their declairatioun of 
all thifts, bloods, royets, witchcrafts, and other trans- 
gressions of the said acts, that shall happen to be com* 
mitted and known to them frae the court immediately 
preceeding.” A. 1644, Barry’s Orkn., p. 477. 

“ The sheriff is to canse the clerk tern out a list of 
such honest men in the puish as are fit to hf^wncetmen ; 
and then he is to enquire each of them,' if they are 
willing to accept of the office of rancelmen.** Ibid,« 

The power, conjoined with this office, was^ dangerous 
because almost unlimited. They had authority to 
break open doors, to proceed on hearsay dridenoe, ana 
to take cognisance offuiiily mana^mente, as well as 
in regard to the performance of religious duties. 

From Dan. reenahyll^er, to cleanse, q. , or 

randaagelse^ a search^ q. ranaacters; or from Isl. ran, 
prey, pillage, and perhaps ad*a, aaeUa, todww. 
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BAND, $. 1. A nan'ow stripe. Thus the 
wool of a sheepvis said to be separated into 
rands in Smearing, that the tar may be 
equally spread on the skin, Teviotdale. 

2. A stripe, of whatever breadth, of a differ- 
ent colour in cloth, Eoxb. 

8. Transferred to a streak of dirt left in any 
thieg that has been cleaned imperfectlv, 
ibid. 

[4. The border or edge of the heel of a shoe, 
Shetl.] 

Nearly allied to £. rand, a border, a seam. A a 
used in S., it corresponds with Germ., Su.-G. rnmit 
linea, rand-a^ striis distinguere, randigi tyg, pannus 
virgatuB, striped cloth. Tout, rand, margo, ora, lim- 
bus. V. Rukd. 

Bandit, part. adj. Striped with different 
colours, Teviotd. 

**lidndytf streaked or striped Gl. Sibb. 

RANDAN, 8 . V. Randoun. 

BANDER, 8 . Order, strict conformity to 
rule, S. B. 

The Squire ordain’d nae randfir to be kept, 

.And rous’d him always beat that lightest leapt : 

Lest Nory, seeing dancing by a rule, 

Should blush, as having never been at schoi^. 

Itoss's HelnLvr(\ p. 11^. ^ 
, Perhaps from IsL Wamd^ Su.-G. rand, margo, linea, 
pi, rander ; q. to keep no determinate line, as a line is 
often the mark by which one is directed in any work 
or amusement. 

To BANDEB, v. n. To ramble in discourse, 
to talk idly, Lanarks., Berwicks. 

Probably a derivative from Tout, rand-en, dclirare, 
ineptire, uugari. 

BahDEB, 8. A great talker ; as, ‘‘ She’s a 
perfect rander” Boxb. 

Bandebs, 8,pU Idle discourse, incohei-ent 
talk, that which has little sense in it, idle 
rumours, S. Synon. Haivers, Maundrels. 
Fland. rand-en, delirare, ineptire, nugari ; Kilian. 

BANDEVOW, «. Rendezvous. 

—‘‘That thair may be 10000 foott levied, armed, 
victualled A transported to quhat randevotv in Ger- 
luaiiie sail be thought expedient for the prince Elec- 
tmr’li service.** Acts Cha. L, Ed. 1814. V. 400. 

(BANDIE, 8. adj. and v. V. Bandy.] 
BANDLE-TBEE, s. V. Rantle-tkee. 

,ItANDOUN, 8. The swift course, flight or 
luotion of any thing. 

it is used to denote the swift motion of a horse, a 

r Jehyr Amer then, but mar abaid, 
witn aU the folk he with him haid, 

Itehyt in fbreely to the lycht, 
imd raid in till a randoun rycht, 

The etrawcht way towart Meffen. 

Barbour, it 811, MS. 


It denotes the swift motion of birds. 

And truinpettis blast rasyt within the toiin 
Sic niauere brute, as tlioclit men lianl the souii 
Of crannis crowmng fleing in tlio are, 

With spotly fartl in randoun here and thare. 

JJoug. l^irgil, 324, 33. 

Also, the flight of a javelin or arrow. 

But throw Ills gardy sono 

The gruudin hede and bludy .scliaft are done, 

Furth haldaud the self randoun as it went. 

Doug. Virgil, 327, 45. 

Fr. randon, the swiftness or force of a violent 
stream. This is the jirimary sense, as found in the r. 
Y. Rando.nit. Norm.* Sax. randan, a rennan, fluero, 
and dun, dcorsum ; Franc, rentdun, a torrent, a 
cataract ; Hickes’ Thos. i. 23*2. Uennun, id. Schilter, 
vo. Binnan. Hence E. random, liandan is used in a 
similar sense, S. B. A thing is said to come at a ran- 
dan, when it comes by surprise. 

To Randon, y. n . To flow sw^tly. 

Apone that rirhe river, randonit fioPIviii, 

The side Avallis war set, sail to the .see. 

(Juioan and Gol., i. 20. 

“ Arranged, ” Gl. Pink. But it seems to signify, that 
the river ran dow’n swiftly in a straiglit line, q. winch 
randonit ; Fr. randonn-cr, id. 

RANDY, IJaniAe, Randie-bkogau, s. 1. A 
sturdy beggar ; one who c.xacts alms by 
tiii’eateiiings and ahusivolsingiiage, especially 
when there are none but females at home, S. 

“ Many liandicn (sturdy vagrants) infest this country 
from the neighbouring towns and the Highlands,” P. 
Kirkdeu, Statist. Ace., ii. ^>l.^. 

I’m sure the i hiuf of a’ his kin 
Wa.s Rab tlio boggar nuidg. 

JiitHon's Dorms, i. 183. 

“ The place is oppimscd with gangs of gypsies, com- 
monly called Bandy beggars, because there is nobody 
to take the smallest a<’count of them.” P. Eaglesliam, 
llenfrew’s. Statist, Acc., ii. 124. 

2. A scold, S. Appropriated to a female. 

This might appear at first view to be the primary 
sriibe. But it is certainly only a secondary one ; 
although the more common use of the term in towns. 
Jt seems merely a general application, borrowed from 
the abusive language used by the vagrant tribes ; in 
the same manne^r as S. tinl'lcr, properly the name of a 
profession, has eorne to signify a scohl, .and also a 
sturdy mendicant, because of the rude manners and 
wandering life of tinkers. 

“ ‘Foul fa’ the randy exclaimed a voice which in- 
duced llosabell to troiiceal herself behind her compan- 
ions, * to gie me baith the skaith and the scorn. I 
consented to pUy, iny Lord, for gude fallowship, and 
after rookin’ me o’ five red guineas, she ca's me up hill 
and dale. But if ere I look the airfc she sits, it her 
hair war like the gowan, and thegowan like the gowd, 
ca’ me cut lugs.”* Saxon and Gael, i. 65. 

3. Often applied to an indelicate romping 
hoyden, Moray. 

In the south of E. this term is particularly applied 
to a restive or frolicksome horse ; Grose, vo. Straudy. 
It seems doubtful whether rand, v., as used by Bon 
Jonson, has any affinity. In a ludicrous address to a 
player, it is said ; . 

“Ho was borne to fill thy mouth, Minotaurna, hce 
was : he will teach thee to tcare and rand,'' Poetas- 
ter, Works, i. 267. 

This phrase is most probably synon. with “ tear and 
roar ; a tearing voice r Skinner, a loud roaring voice. 
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If 80 , it may be from Flandr. mwcf-rn, dolirare, as 
signifying to rave, 

[4. A romp ; a romping, frolicking, Clydes,, 
Banfifs.] 

A.-S, rcgn-tkeoff dominans fur. But it seems pro- 
perly to cfenote the spoiler of a kingdom. Su.-G. 
Tuntiafy fur fugiens, one who steals and runs away. 
This might agree pretty well with the character of our 
vagrants. As, nowever, randk-hc<j(jar is exactly 
analogous to what our law calls maiater/ul be(f(jar or 
sornare ; the term may probably be traced to ran, 
which, in almost all the Goth, dialects, signifies the 
act of spoiling. If we shall suppose that the A.-S. 
term, Ifieof, Su.-G. tin/, Germ, dieh, a thief, has been 
conjoined, tlie compound word would denote one who 
not only takes what is not his own, but does so 
forcibly; as resembling Stouthrie, q. v. It might 
easily be softened to Handle, 

Some migb|j||ttefer A.-S. rand-wiga, clypeatus bel- 
lator, miles ;TBcausc soldiers have too often acted as 
freebooters ; or Gael, ranntaich, a songster, because 
bairds, when their consequence had declined, were 
classed with makter/id beggars, Acts Ja. VI., 1579, 
c. 74. 

Ihmdy is used as an adj. A. Bor. ; “ riotous, obstre- 
perous, disonlerly Grose’s Prox. Gl. 

[To Randy, Kandie, p. w. To romp and 
frolic, or to behave, in an indelicate or loose 
manner, West of S., Banlfs.] 

Randy, adj, 1. Vagrant and disorderly, S. 

** When I was in life, I was the mad randy gypsey, 
that had been scourged, and bani8he<l, and branded, 
that had begged from door to door, and been hounded 
like a stray tyke from parish to parish, — wha would 
hae minded her word ? But now I am a dying woman, 
and my words will not fall to the ground, any more than 
the earth will cover my blood.” Guy Mannering, iii. 

2. Quarrelsome, scolding, S, 

a warrior he was full wight, 

A rambling, randy errant knight. 

MeMon's Poems, p. 6. 

[3. Romping, frolicking, lioyden-like. West 

[Rand YIN, «. Wild romping, frolicking, ibid,] 

Randy-like, adj. Having the appearance 
of a scold, or of a woman of loo.se habits, S. 

“ ‘ You are one of the protectors of innocence, I can 
see that I’ cried a randy dike woiiyin, with a basket 
selling grosets, overhearing our conversation.” The 
8team-Boat, p. 179. 

RANE, Rayne, Rain, Reane, «. 1. “Te- 
dious idle talk Gl. W)Tit. 

Mater nano I worthy fand, 

'J'hat tyl yhoure heryng were plesand. 

In-tyl this tretys for to wryte : 

Swa suld I dulle hale yhoure delyte, 

And yhe suhle call it hot a rane, 

Or that I had thame half ourtaue, 

Gyf I suhle tell thaim halyly, 

As thai are iu the Genalogy. 

Wyntawn, ii. 10. 25. 

Hayne, viii. Prol. 24. 

2. Some idle, unmeaning, or unintelligible 
"language, especially of the rhythmical kind, 


frequently repeated; metrical jargon. Still 
used in this sense, or as signifying tra- 
ditionary fables, Lanarks. 

** I believe uae mare nor yo do a’ the di^tlike ranes 
whilk are tauld anent kelpies and fairies.” Edin. 
Mag. Dec. 1818, p. 503. 

Sa come the Ruke with a rerde, and a rane roch, 

A bard out of Irland with Banochadee / 

Said, Gluntow guk dynydrach hala misekty dock, • 

UovXaU, iii 18, M8. 

This is evidently meant to ridicule the profession of 

JRards, 

The railyoaro rekkinis na wourdis, hot ratlis forth ranys, 
Fill rude and ryot resouns bayth roundalis and ryme. 

Dong. Virgil, Prol. 288, b. 21, 

At nicht is some gayne, 

This is our auld a rayne ; 

I am niaist wilsum of wane, 

Within this warld wyde. 

Maitland Poems, p. 198. 

The author, in the first verse, seems to quote the be* 
ginning of some old song. 

The word, as used by Wyntown, may admit of the 
same sense. Rainie still denotes smy metrical jargon, 
or idle repetition, used by children, S. B. tnmie, synon. 

3. A frequent and irksome repetition of the 
same sound or cry. 

I herd a poteous appolll, with a pure mane, 

Sowlpit in sorrow, that sadly could say, 

“ Woes me wreche in this warUl, wilsum of wane 1” 

With mair mumyng in mynd than 1 mene may 
Rowpit rewchfully rolk in a a rud rane. 

‘ /Toutofe, I 4, MS. 

All the kye in the country they skared and chased, 
That roaring they wood ran, and routed in a rean . . 

Montgomerie, Watson* s VoU,f iii. *21, 


** You’re like the gowk (cuckow), you have not a 
rain but one,” S. Prov., applied to those who often re- 
peat the same thing ; liudd. 

He supposes it may be the same with rame, m being 
changed into n, or rather from Isl, hryn^ exclamo. 
The fatter is certainly preferable. We may add 
vociferatio. 

But perhaps it is allied to Moes.-G, rtina, consilium. 
Su.-G. runttf inoantatio, as those, who pretended to 
magical power, used a certain rhythmical sort of 
gibberish, which they frequently repeated. Germ, 
ram, a mystery, an incantation, A.-S. ge-rynet mys- 
tcrium, C. B. rhin, id. IsL reyn-a epUt^ inqUlro 
after things secret, is traced to ften ir, litbl^ ; liand- 
nam. Gl. Gael, rann denotes a song, a genealogy ; 
tannacht a songster; ranaighe, a ;^manoer, a stofry- 
teller; Shaw, • 

It seems to be radically the same w^ l^ Warton 
refers to, as used in MS. in the Harleiah Coll 

Herkne to my ron, * . ' , 

^ Sisk 

To Rane, v. a. To cry th© totte i^ng (^er 
and over. 

Grete routis did assemble thidder in hy, . 

And roupit efter batteU earneetftdiy ; 

The detestabyl weris euer in ane 

Agane the* fatis all they cry and mne. . - 

^ ' Da.,, m 

To Rane one doun, v. a. 

onej to depreciate one's cl&tactep/ 
RANEGALD, adj. Acting the part of a 
remgado. [V. Rannyoili-.] 

Kawmoud rebald, and ranegald rehator, 

My lynage and forbelrs war evir leil . ■ ^ 

Kennedy^ JSvergtiiM, iL 68. 

Renegate, Edit. 1508. 
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To RANFORCE, v. a. 1. To reinforce, to 
fortify farther, to add new means of de- 
fence. 


— “ Ca|>tane Culane was appointted to tho nidder- 
bow. This day they began to raiijorcf the hous about 
the same.” Bannatyne’s Journal, p. 178. 

Fr. ftunfott-er^ id. 

2. To storm, to take by mere strengtli. 

•*Ottr souldiers not having forgotten their cruelty 
used at Bradenburg, resolved to give no quarters, and 
with a huge great ladder and the force of men, wo 
ran^/orced the doore and entered.” Monro's Exped. 
H. 1. p. 51. 

RANG, pret. Reigned, S. 

Thou rang in rest, and holilie thou hold 
Thy vowed word, and when th’ invious wold 
True vertue wrong, thy i)ower thairs repeld, 

Oatden's Theatre, p. 2. 

V. Ring, v. 


RANG, Range, Raing, A row, a rank, 
S. A raing of soldiers^ a file ; [on ramje^ 
in a row, in ‘Indian file.’ Barbour, x. 371). 
V. Range.] 

Ft. raap, id. Sw. tang^ 0. B. rhenget ordo, series. 


RANGALE, Rangald, Ringald, Ranqat, 
«. 1, The rabble, camp-followers. This 

is the primary and most ancient sense. 

On this wyss him ordanys ho. 

And syne assemblit his niengne, 

That war vi hunder fechtaiul men. 

But rangale^ that was with him then, 

That war as fele as thai, or ma. 

Jktrbour, viif, 198, MS. 

&bb. is mistaken when he renders **of smal ran- 
gedep” Barbour, cf hw rank. It literally signifies, tlio 

low rabble. 


For thai war on the lest party 

Ane hundreth armyd Jolyly 

Of Xnychtis and Sqwyeris, hot Jiangale, 

Wyntinon, viii. 86. 35. 


2. A crowd, a multitude, a mob, S. B. 

Ris son and eik the prrahetes Sibylla, 

Amyddis of that sorte flokkis to the bra. 

And grete routis with rangald in ledis he. 

Doug, Virgil^ 192, 10. 

.’ ■■■■.■ .. Syne all the ringald persewis 

■WttH arrowis, amang the thlk wod bewis. 

Ibid,, IS, 6i. 

V. Bbtair. 


This properly denotes a crowd composed of the 
Vulgar. 

A rangd o’ the common fouk 
' In boorachs a* stood roun’. 

Foma in the Buchan Dialect, p. I. 


Anarchy, disorder. 

Gttd mwl is banlst our the bordour, 

^ And remgtd rings, hot ony ordour, 

, With remd of rebaldSi and of swane. 

Dunbar, Maitland Poms, p. 116. 


VM the word is metonymically used, Jhe cause 
Mng jput for the effect ; as anarchy and tumult arc 
the p^seq^Uenoes of the rabble, or sivains, getting 
uppenftost. 

Ehdd. mentkms ran and gild, sodiditium, q. the 
nmakig tegether or concourse of people. Ban, spo- 
liation would have been more natural ; q. a society 
for 8]^^ As the word is sometimes written ringald, 


ho also mentions ring, because such crowds stand in 
a ring or circle. Ho might rather have i*eferred to 
8u.-G. ring, as signifying a circle of men, especially 
of those convened for judging in public concerns. Our 
.ancestors, says the learned Ihrc, hold their public con- 
ventions in the open air, and a circle was formed, 
generally marked out by stones, where the judges and 
their assessors had their stations, within wdueh the 
litigants, or those who consulted about public affairs, 
were admitted. Hence tho phrase, A thing oc a ring, 
i.e., in the judgment and circle. 

It would bo stretching etymology too far, to sup- 
pose that this term had any connexion with hVanc. 
rungall, L.B. roncalin, concilium, curia (tallonim. 
V. Jim. (Joth. Gl. vo. liana, Wachter, however, 
renders Qalle, convocatio. 

But I have met with nothing that can bo viewed iva 
a satisfactory etymon of this term. 

GRANGE, s. 1. A company of hunters. 

Quheii that the rangr and tho fade onggedu 

iJynnyH throw tho grauis, siMvlioing tho woildis wyd, 

I sail apouu thanio ane inyik suhouro donn shale. 

Ihntg, Virgil, 103, 49. 

2. The advanced body of an army, which 
makes an attack, as distinguished from the 
stailly or main body. 

The ost thai dolt in diners'? part that ty«le. 

Hchyr Garrat Jicrrmin in the staill <’aii abide. 

SoliVr.Jhon Butler tho rang* ho tuk him lill, 

With thro Imndir f|uliillv war ot h.irdy will ; 

In totlio woudu upon Wallaoo lli.ii >oid. 

Wallace, v. 33, MS. 

Fr. rang, ranger, a rank, row, file. V. Kami. 

[To Range, v, a, and n. To range, arrange; 
to set in ranks, to fall into rank; ])art. pa. 
rang'd ; ramjit on raw, set in order, rank on 
rank, Barbour, xi. 431.] 

To RANGE, V, 71, To agitate water, by 
plunging, for the purpose of driving fish 
from their holds, Ettr. For. 

Tout, rangh-en, agitare. 

Ranger, Heather ranger. V. Heenge, s, 
RANGEL, s. I. A crowd. V. Uangale. 

2. A heap, applied to stones; .sjnion. onck/e. 

“I soon saw by them they war for playin’ some 
pliskin, an’ in I cowrs ahint a ran gel o' staiics till they 
cam’ even ioroin*^t mo.” Saint Patrick, i. 168. 

Isl. hraungl, tumultuaria structura cx nidi saxo ; 
hraungl-a, ox puli laiiidc male strucre ; Ilahlorson. 

RANIE, 8, The ahbrev. of some Christian 
name. Rnnie Bell;” Acts, V. 111. 31)3. 
Qu, if of Itefiivick ? 

•RANK, adj, L Strong; used to denote 
bodily strength. 

“In tho mene tyme certane wycht and rank men 
tuko hym Ije tlie rayddill,” Bellcnd. Cron,, B. v. c. 6. 
Viribus validiores. Booth. 

2. Harsh, loud ; applied to the voice. 

None vthor wise than as «iini tvnio we kiiaw 

The tlicht of birdis fordynnys the thik schaw ; 

Or than the rank vocit bwannys in ane rabil, 

Soundaud and souchond with nois lamentabill. 

Dong. Virgil, 379, 33. 
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q. harsh to the ear. Both seem to be oblique senses 
of the E. word. 

Rankringino, adj. [Prob., wild, coarse, law- 
less.] 

“A ganc of rankringing enemies of blackguard call- 
ants came bawling among us, and I was glad to shove 
myself olQf in another direction.” Tlie Steam-Boat, p. 
184. 

[Prob. a corr. of rank-reigning ^ evil-doing, mischief- 
working. V. Kino, r.] 

[RANK, adj. Topheavy, liable to overset : 
applied to ships or boats, Shetl. Isl. mngr^ 
awry, not straight.] 

[RANKSMEN, s, pL A name given to two 
or more boats’ crews fisliing together and 
dividing the catch equally, Shetl. Bodabid 
is another nime given to such crew s.] 

RAN N EL-TREE, Ranle-Tree, b. The 
crook-tree ; same with Rayitle-treCy q. v. 

Rannel-tree^ a bar of wood or iton fixed in chim- 
niea, to fix the crook to, for the purpose of suspending 
pots over the fire j” Gall. Encycl. 

Ahoon the reeked rannd-hre, 

*Twad screw the pipes, an’ play wi* glee, 

Or, uiouuted up in riding graith, 

Wad ride the cat maist out o’ breath. 

Train's Poetical Reveries, p. 21. 

RANNLE-BAUKS, 8. 1. Properly, the 

crossbeam in a chimney, on which the crook 
hangs, Selkirks. Bannehauky A. Bor. 

** The rusticity of their benisons amused me. — One 
wished them, * tnuinpin luck and fat weans ;* another, 
‘a bien rannle-banks^ and tight thack and rape o’er 
their heads.’” Anoed. Pastoral Life, Ediii. Month. 
Mag. June 1817, p. 241. 

lliis seems equivalent to wishing one “ a comfortable 
fire-side.” 

2. The beam which extends from one gable 
to another in a building, for supporting the 
coxiples^ Tcviotd. 

RANNOK FLOOK. A species of flounder. 
Sibb. Fife, p. 120. [V. RaWn-eleuk.] 

Can this be an erratum for Bannock Flook, the name 
given in Ang. to that species which is reckoned the 
true Turbot ? 

R ANN Y GILL, s, A bold, fmpudent, unruly 
person ; generally applied to imklersy Roxb. 

It is given as synon. with Randy, The firat part of 
the word may indeed be a corruption of this. Gill 
might be traced to gild, society, q. “one belonging to 
the fraternity of scolds or to Dan. gcil, wanton, dis- 
solute. 

[More probably, this is just another form of Ranegald, 
q. V.] 

[RANOWNE, 8. Renown, Barbour, viii. 520.] 

To EANSII OR RUNSII, r. w. To take 
large mouthfuls, especially of any vege- 
table, employing the teeth as carvers ; as 
to ransh or rumh at an apple^ a turnip^ &c., 
Loth., South of S. It necessarily includes 
the idea of the sound made by the teeth. 


It is not improbable, that the term might be originally 
applied to acid vegetables ; Teut. r^'nseh, tubiaoidns, 
rynsch-en, acidulum saporem refetre. 

To RANSHEKEL, w, a. To search care- 
fully, Teviotd. ; as, “ I’ll ranshekel the halo 
house till I find it ; ” evidently a corr. of 
£. ransack, 

RANSIE, Rancie, adj. Red, sanguine; 
applied to the complexion. A ransk-htg- 
git carle, an old man who xetaitis a high 
complexion, Fife. 

Fr. ro^m-ir and aruossy-er siguify to wax red. But 
I see no word that has greater similarity. I am there- 
fore inclined to think that the term, thonj^ applied to 
one who has the ruddiness of vigorous health, is equi- 
valent to E.pwrc, as “ a pure ** or “ clear complexion 
and is thus alli^ to Su.-G. renm, Isl. hreinsa, puri- 
ficare. 

* RANSOM, 8. Extravagant price, S. 
“ How can the puir live in thae times, 
when every thing’s at sic a ransom ? ” 

This word may have been loft by the French when 
in this country during Mary’s reign ; as Fr. ranconner 
signifies not only to ransom, but to oppress, to exact, 
to extort ; Cotgr. This secondary sense has been bor- 
rowed from the idea of the advantage often taken by 
those who are in possession of prisoners, in demanding 
an exorbitant price for their lioeratiun. • 

RANSON, Ransoune, Ransoato, ». Raii- 

• som. 

Forttace thai wan, and small castellis kest doun, • 

With asi)ir wappynnys payit thair ransoune, 

. Wallace, viii. 622, MS. 

It is common in 0. E. 

Som gaf ransoun ofter tber trespas. 

R, iSrunne, p. 829. 

Fr. raiiHon, id. Loccenius, speaking of the re- 
demption of captives, mentions the word ranson, as 
comp; of ran, rapine, and 8on-a, to appease or redttin. 
Illud pretium redemptionis vulg6 Ranson, vel Rammn 
voteri voce Gotho-Teutonica appellatur, a raun vel ran 
rapina, et sona vel suna, pacare vel placare, aut 
redimere. Sic in Legibus Gulielmi Regis Angliae, cap. 
Ixii. Ran dicunt apertam rapinam ; et in Lege Salica, 
cap. Ixiv. Charaena, quasi ahacti pecoris raptus, ut 
Gartiuf Suetic6 ahigeus, Est ergo Ransov^ vel Ransun, 
idem quod compositionis aut redemptionis pretium pro 
rapto vel ahrepto captivo. Antiq. Sueo-Gath., p. 133. 
V. also Ra7i, Ranzion, Wachter. • • 

[To Ransoune, Ranso^vn, v. a. To ransom ; 
pret., ransownyt, Barbour, ii. 466 ; part, pa., 
ransonyty ibid., xviii^ 520. 

[Ransoning, 8, Ransom, Lyndsay, Thrie 
Estaitis, 1. 3489.] • 

*To RANT, V. n. 1. To be jovial or jolly in a 
noisy way, to make noisy mirth, S. 

A rhyming, ranting, ravbg bilUe. 

Burra, ill. % 

[2. To'sing too loud and too fast, to jbawl in 
singing, lYest of S.] , 

Fland. rand-en, randUen, delirare, ineptir^ nugsri,^ 
insanire. This is probably a freqoantativo lio^Oerm. 
renn'cn, to run, especially as one sense of tile latter is, 
mere in venerem. 
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Rant, s. !• The act of frolicking or toying, 
a frolic, 8. ^ 

** 1 hae a good conscienoe, except it be about a rant 
amaoff the lasses, or a splore at a fair, and that’s no 
muckle to speak of.” Tales of my Landlord, i. 53. 

2, A merry meeting, with dancing, Shetl. 

[3. A song sung in a noisy, hurried manner; 
merry, or noisy and hurried, singing. West 
of 8. 

( 

4. The death-song of a malefactor, a song of 
defiance ; as Maepherson’s Kant,*^ S.] 

Banter, a. 1. A roving fellow, S. 

— My name is Rob the Ranter. 

Soufff Maggy Laxtder. 

[2, A bawliifg singer, one who sings or plays 
badly or hurriecUy, West of S.] 

RANTiNa, adj* 1. In high spirits; synon. 
with Ranty^ S. 

Some ca' me that, and some ca* me this, 

And the Baron o’ Leys they ca’ me ; 

But when I am on bonny Deeside, 

They ca’ me the rantin' laddie. 

Old Songt Laing's Thistle of Scotly p. 11. 

V. Rove, n. 

2. Exhilarating, causing cheerfulness, S. 

A peat-atack ’fore the door, will make a raniin lire, 

I’ll make a rantin' lire, and merry sail we be. 

Herd's Coll,, ii. 195.* 

IlANTiNa, 8. Noisy mirth ; generally con- 
joined with drinking, S. 

All forward now in merry mood they wont, 

And all the day in mirth and ranting spent. 

Ross's llclenort^ p. 123. 

RANTiNai-Y, orfp. With great glee. 

Sae dauntonly, sae wantonly, 

Sae rantingly gaed he, 

He play’d a spring, and danced a round, 

Beneath the gallows tree. 

Old Ballad^ Maephersun'a Lament. 

Banty, adjn 1. Cheerful, gay, Selkirks., q. 
disposed to rant ; synon. Roving. 

But never a’ my life till now. 

Have I met sic a chiel as you,— 

Sae gay, sae easy, an’ sae ranty^ 

Sae capemoity an’ sae canty. 

Hogg's Mountain Bard^ p. 172. 

2* Tipsy, riotous, Galloway. 

Whoe’er did slight him gat a daud, 

Whenever he was ranty, 

Davidson's Seasons^ p. 15. 

To RANTER, v. a. 1. To sew a seam across 
so nicely that it is not perceived, S. Fr. 
rentrairej id. 

2. To dam in a coarse manner, Ang. ; [to 
rutt the heels of new stockings with thread 
■ dii {he inside, to make them more aurable, 
8^1.] 

•fS. To do any kind of work in a hurried, care- 
less manner^ Banffs.] 


4. Metaph., to attempt to reconcile assertions 
or propositions that are dissonant. 

“He bade the defeuder ranter the two ends of an 
iucoiisistency ho was urging together.” Fount. Dec. 
Suppl., iii. SC. 

[Banter, •«. 1. One who sews or darns in 

cureless, hurried manner ; applied also to" 
one who docs any kind of work so, Clydes., 
Banffs. 

2, A piece of work done in a slovenly hurried 
manner, il)id.] 

RANTLE-TREE, Rannel-tuee, Ranle- 
TREE, Ran-tuee, 8 . 1. The crooktree, 

or the beam which extends from the fore to 
tlie ha(‘k part of a chimney, on which the 
crook is suspended, S. 

“ Tho crook of a Tweeddale cot-houso is a hook at 
the eud of a chain, tixod to a beam called tho rantfe- 
tree across tho veat at some distanco above tho ilrc, to 
be out of its reach, and allow room for tho crook to ho 
lixed higher or lower on tho chain, to mit tho pots, 
&c. hung upon* it between and tho fire.” Notes to 
Pennecu'k, p. 230. 

“ I — claia out at tho t’ithor door o’ the coach, as gin 
I had been gacn out at tho luin o’ a house tliat wanted 
baith crook an’ rantledrce." Journal from London, 
p. 4. 

It is not tlic roof-ircct as Sibb. conjccturcB, but much 
lower. Qu. Sw. riuufel, a round buihling, from the 
circular form of the chimney in many cottages? 

Ran-tree, Fife ; RoosfAreCy Ahcrd. i<l. 

*AiannH-tree, cross-beam in a chimney, on which 
the crook hangs; soundinies called Rtuinehauk; 
North.” (j1 rose’s Prov. (11. • 

2. ‘‘T1k 5 end of a rafter or beam,” Shirr. Gl. 


3. It is also written randle-tree; and metaph, 
applied to a tall raw-boned person, South 
of S. ■ 


“There were some no bad folk amang the gypsies 
too, to bo such a gang— if ever 1 see that tvuld randle- 
tree of a wife again, PH gio her something to buy to- 
bacco — I liave a great notion sho meant me very fair 
after a’.” GSy Manncring, ii. 77. 

According to this de/iJUtion, it may rather be from 
Isl. ranndt yu.-d. m/nf, extremity, and ////«, A.-S. 
tlulf a board, a plank, a joist. It is not improbable, 
that anciently it^was a continuation, or the extremity, 
of tho roof-tree ; especially as »Su.-(». roewfe, which 
seems to enter into the ’composition of the synon. term, 
roost-tree, deifotcs tlie upper part of a building which 
sustains the roof, the gabfo-eiid. 


BANTREE, «. Tho Mountaiu-ash. This 
is the pron. S. B. V. Kountukk. 

Wedderburn, who was a native of the north of S , 


uses it. 

“ Sorbus sylvestris, aran-tree," Vocab. p. 17. 

It is also employed by Ross of Lochleo, the author 
of the Fortunate Shepherdess. But ho gives the term, 
apparently from vulgar use, a pleonastic form, by tho 
addition of tree. 


I’ll gar my ain Taramio gae down to the how. 

An’ cut me a rock of a widdernhines grow, 

Of good raniry^ine for to currie my tow, 

An’ a spindle of the same for the twining o’t . 

The Rock and the Wee Fickle tow. 


V. Roux-tbee. 
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KANTY-TANTY, ». 

With crowdy mowdy they fed me, 

Laiig-kail and mnty-tanty. 

Jtiiaon'a S. Poems^ i. 182. 

This is described as a weed which grows among 
corn, with a reddish leaf, boiled along with langhaiTt 
S. B. Its E. name 1 have not been able to learn. 

2 , This understood in Renfrew's, as denot- 
ing the broad-leaved sorrel. 

In Ayrs. old people still use it in spring instead of 
greens. Its leaf is said to resemble scurvy-grass. 

3. A kind of beverage, distilled from heath 
and other vegetable substances, formerly 
used by the peasantry, Ayrs. 

RANUNGARD, 5 . Reiiegado. 

— An fals, forloppcn, ftMjycit freir, 

Aiie mnvnganl for greid of geir. 

L^O' PP‘ Andr.y Poems Sixteenth Cent.^ p. 309. 

RAN VERSING, s. Tlie act of eversion. 

“ But it was — a ranverslng of all the principles of 
law, to innagino that a personal right, such as an in- 
hibiton, &c. could over be a ground to 'infer certifica- 
tion in any improbation contra real rights.” Fount. 
Dec. Suppl., iii. 79. 

Fr, renver8‘€rt to overturn, to evert. 

RAP, Rape, a . A I’ope. V. Raip. 

RAP, 5. 1 . A clieat, an impostor, S. 

2. A counterfeit coin ; a mere rap^ S. 

Allied perhaps to Su.-G. rapp-a^ vi ad se protrahere : 
or Isl. hroo 2 \ a term applied to very coarse cloth; 
Ljinificium grossum, et crassa fila ; G. Andr., p. 124. 


RAP, 8, Haste. In a rap, in a moment, 
immediately, S. 

Su.-G. rapp^ Belg, rop, quick, sudden. Hence, 

— Honest Jean brings forth in a rap 
The greeu-honi cutties rattling in her lap. 

Hoas's IfeknorCj p, 116. 


'o Rap, V, n. To drop or fall in quiciv 
succession. Thus, tears are* said to come 
rapping down, when there is a flood of them, 

S. 


'J'his is evidently the sense of the r. as used by Doug., 
where Kudd. renders it, rap)8t heath, 

Als fast as rane schoure rappis on yie tliak. 

So thik with strakis this campioun maist strung 
With athir hand fele syis at Bares dang. 

Virgil, 143, 12. 

Now, by this time the tears were rapinng down, 
Upon her milk-white breast, anelh her gown. 

Rosa^a llehnore, p. 70. 

Su.-G. rap-a, pracceps ruo, procido ; Isl. id. /tra^- 
orJUja, praecipitiintcr. 


To Rap aff, v. w. To go off hastily with 
noise, S. 

But certainly atween the pistols and the carabines 
of the troopers that rappU aff the tane after the tother 
as fast as hail, and the dirks and claymores o* the Hie- 
landers, — it was to be thought there wad be a puir 
account of the young gentleman.” Bob Roy, iii. 262. 

Isl. hrap-a, ruere, praecipitare ; festinare. 


To Rap aff a thing. To do it expeditiously, 
Loth. • 

Pape, O.E. occurs as a v,, signifying hie, to 
hasten.” 

The folk that escaped on Malcolme side, 

To Scotland tham raped, & puplised it fulle wide. 

R, Brume, p. 90. 

To Rap forth, or Rap out^ v. a. To throw 
out with noise and vehemence, S. 

I'hc brokin skyis raptpis furth, thnnderis leuio. 

Doug, Virgil, 74, 13. 

In a similar sense It is said, He rappU out a volley 
qf oaths, S. 

** I am amazed to hear you rap out such things ; 
when you cannot bo ignorant but the persons to whom 
you address yourself would put you to shame and 
silence.” M ‘Ward’s Contend., p. 210. 

Both the adv, and v, undoubtedly corre^nd with 
the O. E. 8, and v. ** Rape or hasta Festinacio. 
Festinancia. ” — * or hasty n. Festino. Accelero.’ 
Prompt. Parv, ^ 

Rape, Rap, adv. Quickly, hastily. 

Then U7W as angjrie as an ape, 

Run ramping sweiring mile and rape 
Saw ne none uther schift. 

Cherrie and Sloe, st. 64. 

Chaucer uses rape, id. 

RAP AND STOW. A phrase meaning root 
and brancli ; ” Gall. Euc. 

Tout. TKtppe, siguidcs racemus, uva, also, res de- 
^cerpta. The term stow is expl. under the synon. 
phrase Stoh and Slow, That here used may be equi- 
valent to ” branch and stump,” 

[RAPE, 8. A rope. V. Raip.] 

[Raperie, Raperee, 8. A rope-work : it is 
also used as an adj,y as, “ the raperee-closef 
the close or entry to the ropo-work, Rcn- 
frews.] 

RAPEGYRNE, a. The name anciently 
given to the little figure made of the last 
handful of grain cut on the harvest field, 
now called the Maiden. 

Statuit ctiam primipilum unnm reliquos praeced- 
entein, in palo autumnalem nymphulam, quom Rape* 
gyme vulgus soleat appellare, id. altum ^erentem, 
et ante cameram rogis de lecto surgentis ol^^cum 
subito fecit insonari, &c, Fordun. Scotichron., ii, 418, 
Reajis, A. Bor. denotes “parcels of com laid by the 
reapers to be gathered into sheaves by the binders 
Gl. Grose. V. Rip. 

It might be deduced from A.-S. rosp-en, to lead 
captive, and girn-an, to strive, q. to strive to carry 
oil the prize ; as the gaining of the Maiden is gener-^ 
ally the result of a contest among the reapers. This 
handful of com, as well as the feast at the end d 
harvest, is called the Kim. A.-S. rip, however, mg* 
nifies harvest, and ripa, ripe, a handful of eom, hripe» 
man, a reaper; Su.-G. repa, Moes.-G. raup^n, "to 
pluck, applied to ears of com, Mark, ii. 23. The last 
syllable'may have originally been kim, or of the w®® 
meaning. But I can find nothing certain a* to the 
etymon of this word. • , 

A superstitious idea is attached to the 
the Maiden, If got by a young person, it ur 
as a happy omen, that he or she shall be iparried 
another harvest. For this reasem perhaps, as wdl as 
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beoause it is viewed as a triumphal badge, there is a 
strife among the {Papers as to the gaining of it. 
Various stratagems are employed for this purpose. 
A handful of com is often left by one uncut, and 
covered with a little earth to conceal it from the other 
reapers, till such time as all the rest of the held is 
out down. The person who is most cool generally 
obtains the prize, waiting till the other competitors 
have exhibited their pretensions, and then calling 
thsm back to the handful which had been concealed. 
V. Maiden. 

EAPLACII, Baflack, Raplock, Reflocii, 
s. 1. “ Coarse woollen cloth, made from 
the worst kind of wool, homespun, and not 
dyed,” SIbb. Gl. S. 

Hence rapplach grapt reploch grey. 

The udir cow he Cleikis away. 

With hir peur coit of rappla^k gray, 

Lyndaay^ S, P, 72. , ii. 168. 
Thair * * * dais, quhilk wes of reploch gray^ 

The vicar gart his dark cleik thamo away. 

Jbid,y p. 65. 

2. The skin of a hare littered in March, and 
killed in the end of the year, Clydes. 

Sibb. observes, concerning Su.-G. rapp. Indicat 
colerem qui inter flavum et caesium medius est, Lat. 
ravm. But the colour does not coiTespond. Perhaps 
rather from loch, cirrus, and rep-a, vellere, q. the lock 
of Vool, as plucked from the animal, without any 
selection. Hence, • 

Raplooh, adj. Coarse. 

The Muse, poor hizzio ! 

Tho* rough an’ raploch bo her measure, 

She’s seldom lazy. 

Burns, iii. 374. 

KAPPARIS, 9, pi. Wrappers. 

“Item, ane goune of taffatie. Item, ane utlier«of 
dgourit velvet upoun reid for the nycht. Item, twa 
rapparie ovirgilb with gold, and ane with silver.” 
Inventories, A 1579, p. 281. 

As this is part of the “ clething for the Kiugis 
Grace,” it evidently belongs to the nycht geir. 

To RAPPLE up, v,n, 1. As a v, n., to grow 
quickly and in a rank manner; originally 
applied to quick vegetation,, secondarily to 
a young person who grows rapidly ; Loth., 
Roxb! ; also proii. JRopple, 

2. As a V, a;, to do work in a hurried and 
imperfect manner. One who spins fast and 
coarse, is said to rapple up the lint, S. B. 

This is probably a dimin, from Raf off, v. q. v. 

** Su.-G. raepla up, corradere, from rap-a, to pluck. 
It is applied to the raking together of hay that it may 
put into a heap ; and may have been transferred to 
anythiiig done exp^itiously. 

j&AFSGALIilON, s. V. Rabsoallion. 
RAFT, «, Robbery, rapine ; Lat rapt-us. 

. — “ Without any ordour of law brought away from 
,t|iatiie aoe kow wnairo! be never made rdttitutioune 
is manifest rapt and oppressioun not to 
hf antfferit to esoaip vnpunishit.” Acts Cha. I., Ed. 
WHV.426. 


RAP WE EL. ITap weel^ rap weel, come of 

it what will, whatever be the result, S. A. 

— Whilk makes mo half and mair afraid 
To send this down. 

But hap wed, rap wed, I will send it, 

An’ what is wrung, I hope you’ll mend it, kc.. 

Hogg's Poems, i. 91. 

y flap iccel, Hap wed, a phrase meaniug ‘hit or 
miss ; Gall. Enc. 

'rUis phrase is also very common in Roxb. If one 
be warned against any course, if dcterniiiied to take 
it, the answer usually given is, “I careiia ; I’ll do it, 
hap wed, rap wed.^* It may literally signify, “ Let it 
happen well, or let blows bo the consequence,” froin 
Hap, a stroke ; or perhaps, “ whether 1 succeed hy 
good f<»rtuno, or by violence Sii.-G. rapp-a, vi and 
so protrahtire. As, in Fife, the phraso assumes the 
form of llaap wed. Hake wed, the origin is left more 
uncertain. V. Haut, ik 

To RARE, Rair, Rar, v. n, 1. To roar. 

Bo the noyia, ainl tlie cry 

Of men, that slayiie and stekyd ware, 

I'kat thai lierd hovly cry and rare, 

Thai wyst, tharo fays war hy tliaino past. 

Wyntown, viii. 26, 124. 
Vuder thy 4e\t the erd rair and trynihil 
Thou moist su throw hir incantntioun. 

Ihug. Virgil, 117, 15. 

A. -8. rdrian, Belg. re&r-en, 

2, To emit a continued loud report, like that 
caused hy the cracking of a large lield (*f 
ice, S. 

SwMft as the wind, 

Rome sweep, on soumliiig skates, smoothly along, 

In «lin.Homc i lang, eircliug a thousimil ways, 

Till the wide crystal paVLMiient, hcmling, rnirs 
Frac shove to shore. 

J)avi<lsoiils Seasons, p. 158. 

Rake, Rate, s. 1. A roiir, ii <tv. 

, 'riian wjth ane rair llie eirth .sail ry no, 

And swallow them baitli man k wyuc ; 

Tliaiusall those e real i ires I'orlonie 
VVario the hour that thay war lamne. 

Ly ml. say's Warkis, 1592, p. 173. 

2. A loud I’eport of any kind ; as, a violent 
eructation, S. 

[Rarix, RAUii^o, s, and adj. Roaring, erv- 
ing, 8.] 

To RAS, V, a. To raise. 

The Kyng ol*Fraw’jis set hyiri to ras 
And set a sege hefor C’alays. 

% Wyntown, viii. 40. 3. 

To RASCII, Rasiie, Rash, 7 ;. 1. To 

dash, to beat ; to drive or tlirow with 
violence ; synon. dusch, 

“Ruddanly rais ano north wynd, & rnsrhit all thair 
Bcliippia sa violently on the see bankismid sandis, that 
few of thayrn e.schapit. ” Belleiid. Vron., B, xv., c. 
14. /llisei ad scopuIoH classe, Boetli. 

The lion, >vournled by a shaft sticking in his breast, 
is described as 

Begytinyng to rais his steme mude, 

Beiosit of tlio hatal, feirs and wod 
Unahiisltlie raschand the scliaft in sounder. 

Doug. Virgil, 405, 85. 

Frangit, Virg. # 

The tlirid with full gret hy with this 
Rycht till the bra syd ho yeid, 

II 4 
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And stert be hynd hym on bys steel. 

— And syne hymo that bohynd hym wass, 

All ma^ his will him gun he rass 
Fra be Hynd hym, thocht ho had sworn, 

He laid hym ewyn hym beforn. 

Barbour^ iil 134, M3. 

i.e., he dashed, or violently threw down, the man 
before him, who had leaped on behind him on his 
horse. 

Bace is used in the same sense by Henry the Min- 
strel. V. Race. 

“Than the bel veddir for blythtnes bleyttit rycht 
fast, and the rammis raschit there heydis to gyddir.” 
Oompl. S., p. 103. 

2. To cause to rush, to drive with violence and 
rapidity. 

“ There was people thjit would have mven me meat 
and drink, but the soldiers would say masphemously. 
If ye come one foot further here, I shall rash my pike 
through your soul.” Will. Sutherland’s Doclar., 
Wodrow’s Hist. I. App., p. 102. 

3. To rash outy to blab, to publish imprudently 
and rashly. 

“But, quoth ye, it is good that I hide myself, and 
not 9'ash out all my mind (like a fool), and testimony 
at once.” Michael Bruce’s Lectures, &o., p. 15. 

Teut. raach-en^ Su.-G. rask-a^ festinare. 

Rudd, views the word as fonned from the sound, 
in which he is followed by Sibb. With far greater 
propriety Lye derives raschandt as used by JDoug., 
corresponding to fraiKjlt^ Virg., from Isl. rank-a^ 
frangere, perdoro, corrumpere; Add. Jun. hltym. 
To tliis Germ, reisa-en, rumpere, is undoubtedly al- 
lied ; rlaSy ruptura. As, however, rasch admits of a 
more general sense, it may perhaps bo viewed as an 
active use of Su.-G. praccipiti lapsu ferri. Isl. 

raa, precipitancy in words, counsels, or actions. 

To Rascii, Rashe, V. n, 1. To make any 
forcible exertion, to rush, S. A. 

“ Incontinent rais ano terribyll clamour among the 
Britonis fast raachand to harncs to resist this haisty 
affray.” Bcllend’. Cron., Fol. 8. b. 

“ 1 am maid ane slaue of my body to ryn and rashe 
in arrage & carriage.” Comiff. S., p. 193. 

“ Young men— diaue health, liabilitio & strength of 
body to run and ride, rash here and there,” &c. Rollocke 
on the Passion, p. 517. • 

“ To 7'ashe thromjh a darg, to perform a day’s work 
hastily,” Gl. Com pi. 

This is deduced from “ Fr. armc/icr, Teut. cr- 
haachen;” ibid. But it is evidently synon. with A.-S. 
raea-arit to rush, and may be vibwed as of the same 
stock with Su.-G. msa, mentioned above, which also 
signifies to run, to make haste ; raak, Belg. ras^ quick, 
expeditious. 

2. To pour down ; a raschin rain, a heavy fall 
of rain, Lanarks. 

This word occurs in an eld rhyme, which alludes to 
an ancient superstition : 

0 happy is the corpse on quhilk the rain does raschin 
faw. 

And happy is the bride whan the sun shines on them 
nw. 

[3. To twinge with pain, Shctl.] 

Rasch, Rasciie, Rash, Rashe, a . 1. Dash, 

collision. 

Sa felloun sound or clap made this grete clasche 
That of his huge wecht, fell with ane mscAe, 


The erd dynlit, and al the oiet^ schuke, 

So large feild his gousty body tuks, 

^D(mg, yi/rgil, 806, 9, 

2. The clashing of aims. 

Name vthir wise Eneo the Troyane here 
And Dannus son Turnus samyn in fere 
Hurllis'togidder with thare scheildis Strang, 

That for groto raachia al the heuinnis 

Fragort Virg. * 

3. A sudden fall, as of rain, Loth., Olydes. ; 
synon. evendown^pour. 

**Ba8ht^* according to Mactaggarb, “ moans a fall of * 
rain attended with wind. * Hear to the rain raahing,^ 
hear to it dashing.” Gall. Enc. 

I doubt whether it be generally understood as in- 
cluding the idea of wind. 0. .Fr. raiaae^ pluie abon- 
dant. 

Baach is still used for a sudden fall. Loth. 

4. A sudden twitch, or twinge of pain, Shetl. 

A.-S. hraea, impetus. 

5. A crowd, Lanarks. 

Perhaps from Tout, raach^eny festinare, properaro ; 
as it is generally formed by rmhing or rapid motion ; 
or more directly from Isl. raak^ tumultus. 

Rasch, Rash, adj, 1. Agile, active. A 

rasch carle, a vigorous man, Loth. Twcodd. 

* >» 

2. Hale^ stout; spoken of persons advanced 
, in life ; as, “ He’s a rasch carl o* his years, ’’ 
he is strong at his age, Roxb. This^is 
sounded rather longer than the E. adj. 

Su.-G. raak^ color, promptus, alacer, animosus ; Teut. 
ghe-raschy id. ; Alom. roach, vivaciter. Haldorson 

f ives Isl. hmuat-r, fortis, also Bonus, as synon. with 
)an. ataerk, (K. stark), and raak, Su.-G. raa-a, prae- 
cipitanter festinare, has been viewed as the root. 

This and the E. word are both from Su.-G, raak, 
celer, promptus ; pracceps. But ours has the primary 
sense of the Goth, term, whereas the E. adj. retains 
only its oblique siraification. V. Ihre in vo. Isl. 
hreaa, vegetus, robustus ; 01. Lex. Bun. Baakinn, 
virilis, et vegetae aetatis, is probably from the same 
root. 



Raschit, Resohit, part, pa, Prob., overrun, 
crossed. 

“Item, anecoit of purpour satyne, raschit all cure 
with silvir, fumist with hornis.” Inventories, A. 
1639, p. 34. 

“ In primis ane gowne of purpour sat;^n6, reschU su 
oure with silvir, lynit with martrikis sabill all through 
fumist with buttonis of the fassoun of the thrissiU 
gold.’^ Ibid., p. 31. 

Baschit oure, perhaps q. over-iw, crossed. 
Rasch, u. ». Or from Fr. raseau, reseau, network ; 
or rather from Fr. ras in the phrase vdours r<w, un- 
cut yelvet j thus denoting a stuff in whicU the silver 
rises above the satin. ^ 

RASOHj Rash, a, A rush, S.j [pi. resschis. 
rushes, Acets. L, H. Treasurer, 1 . 118, 
Dickson.] 
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^*Than the Boheiphyrdis vyuis cuttit raschis and 
Mggia^ and fragrant grene meduart.” 

Lyndsay ubcb a very expreBsive emblem of security, 
of a proverbial kind, in which this term occurs— 
Johne vponland bene ful blyith T trow, 

Becaus tne rasefie bus keipis liis kow. 

1592, p. 272. 

A. -8. reaCf juncus ; Moes.-G. raus^ arundo. 

Rasohen, Rashen, adj. Made of rushes; 
as^ a raschen cap^ a cap of rushes, a raschen 
sword, &c., S.13. 

“.The straw brechem is now supplanted by the 
leather collar, the rashen theats by tlie iron traces.” 
P. Alva, Banffs. Statist. Acc., iv. 393. 

Whileoms they tented and sometimes they play’d, 

. And sometimes rashen hoods and buckles made. 

Ross's IlelenorCy p. 14. 

Rashmill, 5. A play-thiiig made of rushes 
somewhat in the shape of a* water-mill, and 
put into a stream where it turns round, 
S. B., also Rashie-milL 

Wo see his sheep thrang nibblin on the liciglit, 

Him near the burn, wi’ willow-sliaded linn, 

Dammin the gush, to gar his rash-null t in. 

Tarras's Poems ^ p. 1. 

V*. Rasch, a rush. 

Rash-Pyddle, 8, A sort of net made of 
rushes, Gall. 

“ i?afl/i-pycldZc5,—Bsh- wears made of rusfies Gall. 
Enc. • 


Rashy, adj. Covered with rushes, S. 

I mind it well, when thou could’.st hardly png 
Or lisp out words, I choos’d thee frae the lliraug 
Of a’ the bairns, and led thee by the hand, 

Aft to the tansy know or rashi/ strand. 

. Ramsay's Poems, ii. 104. 

[RASE, 8, A race, current, Barbour, iii. 697. 
V.Rais,] ' 

To RASE out, V, a. To pull, to pluck. 

Tak thir dartis, and sone out of my case 
That ilk reuengeahle arrow thou out rase. 

Douy. Viryil, 385, 10. 

JRasshe is used in the same sense in Ct E. “I rastthe 
a thing from one, I take it from liim hastily.— He 
remhea it out of my handes or I was ware.” Palsgr. 
R, iii. F? 333, a. 

Rudd, deduces it frpm Fr. arrach-er, id. Rut it h«as 
more immediate afihnity to Germ, reiss-en, traliere, 
rapere, Alem. raz-m. As it implies the idc^ of celerity, 
it may be traced to Isl. ras, Su, -G. rask, celer, manu 
promptus. 

RASH, *. A row, a number, an assortment 

. of such needles as are used in weaving, S. A. 

I was working at the loom, wi’ my leather apron 
t/u, an* a rash o’ loom needles in my cud'.” Hogg’s 
Wint. Tales, i. 312. 

0. B. rAes, a row, a series. 

[RASH,*. A rush : used also as an udj, 

• Green grow the rashes, 0. 

Bwnw.] 

jpSih^^^yOdj, Made of rushes. V. Basciiex.] 

BASlTy part, pa. Abashed, confounded, 
thrown into confusion. 


Tlian Schir Gawyne the gay, gude and graeius 
— •Meli.s of tho message to Schir Golagrus. 

^ (Before tho riale on raw the renk wa.s noght raMt . ) 

Gawan and GoL, ii. 7. 

i.o., “He was not abashed before tho nobles that 
formed a line.” 

This word, which is not in Mr. Piiikorton’s 01., may 
be formed A.-S. rcas-an, to beat down violently ; Su.-O. 
ras-a, Isl. hras-a, to fall ; q. cast dawn, as radically 
tho samo with the v. Rasch, q. v. Vorol. renders Isl. 
rask-a, disturbaro. 

[K ASK IT, adj» Applied to corn that has 

ruslieil up witli rank luxuriance, Shell. 
Daii. m.4’, rapid, raskt, rapidly.] 

[liASMAR, s. A coiT. of Elmsmus, Shell.] 

RASOIIU, s. 

“Ancbt small pcccs of ro sour of qubiio silk begun 
to SL'w on &, not pertito.” Inventories, A. loTS, p. 2 IS. 

Fr. or ras, Venice stiifl’, smooth cloth of gold. We 
have inverted the phrase. 

[* To RASP, Rksp, ]{tsp, v, a, and 7i, 1. To 
make a sharp grating noises, S. 

2. To nil) two liard, rough bodio.s togetlier, 
AVest of S., Ihaiiffs. ‘ 

6. To graze, rulUe, rub off by contact wltli a 
rough surface; as, “lie raHj)!!; his lian’ on 
the wa’,” ibid. 

To ras)>, HX[>ro.saoH the dull, heavy sound of rubbing; 
to resjf, a sharper sound, ami implie.s ([uicki.T action ; 
to risjf, a still sbari)er sound, and quicker action. O. 
Fr. rus/wr, Fr. rdper, to rasi). ] 

[Rasp, Rrsp, Risp, 1. The act of riil)biiig 
two hard, rougli bodies together, ibid.] 

2. The noise made by such an act, ibid.] 

[Raspin, Rkspi\, Rispjx, s . The same with 
rasjt, etc., but implying continuancii of tin; 
act. Rlspin indicates a sharp, nipping 
sound. , 

RASSE, 8. A strong current. V. Raiss. 

*RAT, ,9. 1. A scratch; as, a rat 'with a 

prein, scratcli V’itli a pin, S. 

2. Metaj)li. a wrinkle. 

Ak'ctc) bir tlirawin vissji^c did away, 

—And hir in sirliapj^ trajisformyt ol ano trat, 

Hir forrclt .skerit with ruiikillis and inony rat. 

Douy. Viryil, 221, 35. 

3. The tra(;k of a wheel in a road ; cart-rat, 
S. B. rut, E. 

Tout, reek, rele, rijte, rima, incisura, ruptura ; 
canalis ; rijt-en, findcre, rumpero, laccrarc. In sense 
3. it might scorn allied to Su.-G. ratta, a path. But 
perhaps the root is rad, a line. 

To Eat, Katt, w. a. 1. To scratch, S. 

2. “ To make deep draughts, scores, or impres- 
sions, as of any sharp thing dragged along 
the ground,” S. Kudd. V . tho «. 
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*11AT, 8, A wart on any part of the body, 
S, more properly wraty q. v, 

RATCH, s. Apparently the lock of a 
musket. 

Some had guns with rousty ratches^ 

Some had nery peats for matches. 

ColvWs Mock Poenif P. 1. p. 6. 

RATCH, 5. “ The Little auk, Alca Alle 
Orkn. 

“In Shetl., RotchmA Rotchie,*' Neill’s Tour, p. 197. 
This seems a corr. of the name Rotges^ given to this 
bird in Martin’s Spitsberg. V. Penn. Zool., 517. 

To RATCH, r. a. To pull or tear away so 
roughly or awkwardly, as to cause a frac- 
ture. Thus the jaw is said to bo ratcKd 
when injured in the pulling of a tooth, 
Roxb. 

Tent, rde, rima, fisaura, ruptura; rijt-erit rumpere, 
(livellcrc, lacerare ; Isl. ras-dt nutaro, cespitare ; 
lapsus ; rask-a^ violare, dirucro. 

Ratcii’t, part, adj. Ragged^; in a ruinous 
state ; applied to old clothes, houses, &c. 

When a house is despoiled of its furniture, or is bare 
and comfortless, it is said to have a raicht appearance ; 
Berwicks., lloxb. 

RATCHEL, a. A hard rocky crust below 
the soil, S. synon. pan, till, 

Fr. rochaillCf rocks, rockiness. 

RATCHELL, s, Tlie name given to the stone 
otherwise called Wacken-Porj)hyry^ S. 

“Wacken Porphyry. — Scottish RalchelU' Head- 
rick’s Arran, p. 250. 

’^R ATE, s, A line or file of soldiers. V. Ratt. 
*To RATE, V, a. To beat, to flog, Loth. 

—With taws held ready them to ratCf 
Before the parting hour. — 

Lintoun Qrceiiy p. 22. 

RATH, adj, and adv. Quick quickly. V. 
Raitii. 

RATH, adj. Strange, savage in appearance; 
a tenn applied to the owl when decked in 
borrowed feathers. 

Than rewit thir ryallis of that rath man, 

Bayth Spirituale and Teinporale, that kennit the cas. 

HoulatCj iii. 18, MS. 

Erroneously printed rcLch, 

A.-S. rtthtt “savage, feU, rude,” Somner. 

RATIHABITION, a. Confirmation ; a 
forensic term, used in the form of Law- 
borrows. 

L. B. raJtihaJbitiOt confirmatio ; ratihabert^ pro ratum 
haberey confirmaro ; Du Cange. 

RATHERLY, adv. Rather, Gall. 

“ On the whole, they are ratherly respected ; ” Gall. 
Enq* 

[RATRET, 8. Retreat, Barbour, xvii. 471 : 
also retret in xvii. 460.1 


[RAT-RHYME, a. 1. V. Ratt-rime. 

2. A long speech, a tirade of nonsdnse, Shetl.] 

RATT, Ratte, 8. A line, a file of soldiers. 

“ I advanced myself, where there stood a number of 
gentlemen on horseback, where I found five ratt 
musketeers.” Gen. Baillie’s Acc., Battle of Kilsyth ; 
Baillie’s Lett., ii. 273. 

“ When our general assembly was set in the ordinary 
time and place, Lieutenant-Colonel Cottrell beset the 
church with some rattea pf musqueteers and a troop of 
horse.” Ibid,, p. 369. 

“ He directed also the laird of Haddo and James 
Gordon of Letterfurie to go to Torrie with a rata of 
musketeers, and bring back John Anderson’s four piece 
of ordnance off his ship lying in the water, with such 
other arms as th^ could get.” Spalding, ii. 161. 

“ The laird of Drum directed a rate of musketeers to 
Mr. William Lumsden’s house in Old Aberdeen, him- 
self and his wife being both eicommunicate papists.” 
Ibid., 194. • 

Germ, raty series, Su.-G. rady linea, ordo, Dan. rad 
of aoMatery a rank or file of soldiers. Alem. ruttCy 
rottCy turma militaris, L. B. ruUa ; Sohilter. Hence, 

1 suppose, the soldiers of the City Guard of Edinburgh 
arc to this day called The Town Ratta; although it 
would seem, that the phrase is now understood as if it 
had been ludicrously imposed. However low the term 
may have fallen in its acc^tation, these gentlemen 
were certainly embodied at first for clearing the town 
of vermin. The word might be introduced from the 
Swedish discipline ; as many of our bravest officer's in 
the sevehtcenth century had served under the great 
, Gustavus Adolphus. 

[R ATTAR. A rattar-ebbf equivalent to* a 

redware ebb^ a stream ebb, Shetl.] 

* To RATTLE, v. n, 1. To talk a great deal 
loosely and foolishly, to talk with volubility 
with more sound than sense ; often to Rattle 
a\va\ S. 

Teut. ratelen ende anatereny garrire. 

[2. To work with energy and speed, West of S.] 

To Rattle a/, v, a. To repeat or utter 
with rapidity, S. 

[To Rattle up, v. a. To knit, sew, build, 
&c., with energy and speed : generally im- 
plying carelessness also. To is 

used to express the taking down of such 
work in the same manner, West of S.] 

Rattle, s, [1. Noisy, stupid talk. 

2. A loud, thoughtless talker ; also, a stupid 

fellow, S.] . * 

3. A smart blow ; as, Til gie ye a rattU i’ the 
lug ” S. 

4. The death rattle. V. Dedb-Eattlb. 

[5. A^dash, clank : a sudden smash ; a§, “The 
jugs cam* doun wi* a rattle. West.of S.] 

Rattle-bag, a. One who bustles ^frorn* 
place to place, exciting alarm on what 
account soever. 
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** About this time, as he was preaching, — in the 
parish of Girvin, — in the fields, one David Mason, then 
a professor, ^ame ih haste trampling upon the people, 
to be near him. At which he said, There comes the 
devirs ratUe-bag ; we do not want him here. After 
this, the said David became officer and informer in that 
bounds, running through rattling and summoning the 
people to their unhappy courts for non-coiiformity, at 
whmh he and his got the name of the devirs rattle-bag. ’* 
Peden*B Life, Howie’s Biogr. Scot., n. 495. 

Jhe term seems to have originally denoted an in- 
strument used for frightening brute animals, and 
especially horses in battle. A word of similar import 
occurs in the Preface to Patten’s Account of Somerset’s 
J^pedidon into Scotlande, Speaking of the Pope, he 
says : 

** Our consciences, now quite vnclogd from the fear 
of his vaine terriculaments and rattelhladdera^ and from 
the fondues of hip trimtrams, & gugaws, his interdic- 
tions, his cursings, hys damnyng to the dcuyll, his 
pardons, his soiljmj^, hys plucking out of purgatorie, 
-—oblacions & offerings of otes, images of wax, lioud 
pens & pins, for dcliucrance of bad husbands, for a sick 
Kowe, to kepe doune the Wly, and when Kytte hadde 
lost her kCy,” &c. Dalyell’s Fragment, xix. 

The same author seems to describe the rattle-hag in 
the account mvon of the spoils of the Scottish camp 
after the batue of Pinkey. 

“ With these, found we great rattelSy svvellyng byg- 
ger than the belly of a pottcll pot, coouered with old 
parchement or dooblo papers, small stones put in them 
to make noys, and set vpon the ende of a stafT of more 
thgin twoo els long ; and this was their fyno dcuyse to 
fray our horses when our horsmen should cum ab them : 
Howbeeit, by cause the ryders wear no bkhvos, nor 
their horses no colts, they could neyther ducidlc the 
^one, nor fray the toother ; so that this pollecye was 
as witles as their powr foroeles.” Ib., p. 73. 

[Rattler, s, A loud, noisy, talkative per- 
son.] 

Rattlescull, 8. 1. One who talks much 

without thinking, S. q, who has a ratlle 
in his sculL 

Gin Geordy be the rattle-scull I’m taul’, 

I may expect to find him stiff and baiiP. 

Shirr^s* roems, p. 49. 

The E. adj. rattle-headed, is formed in the pino 
manner. 

2. “ A stupid, silly fellow,” S. Gl. Shirr. 

RATTOIT, «. A rat, S. A. Bor. rottan, 
S. B.' Shirr. GI. 

** Na rettUmis ar sene in this cuntro ; and als sono as 
thay ar brocht thair, thay de.” Bellend. Descr. Alb. 
c. 9. 

Thocht rattmia oner thame rin, thay tak na cure, 
Howheit thai brek thair nek thei feil na pane. 

Lyndsay*8 Warkis, 1572, p. 72. 

This is also used in O. E. 

With that ranne there a route of rations at once, 

Ari d sm al mise with hem, mo than a thousande. 

P. FUmjhrmn, A. iil a. 

Gael. rad(fn, rodan, Hisp. raton, id. Teut. ratie, 
pL ratten; hence ratAen-hruyd, arsenic. • 

Rattq^-i'a’, 8. A rat-trap, S. Gall. Enc. 

.BATTON-rLiTTiNO, 8. The removal of rats in 
a l^y from any pla^ they have formerly 
occ^ied, S. O. 


“ Ralton-jUttlng, a flitting of rats. Sometimes these 
animals leave one haunt where they have fed well for 
a long time, and go to another. — People do not like the 
rats to disappear thus oii a sudden, as the thing is 
thought to portend nothing good ; ami sailors will 
leave their ships if they observe the rats quit them.” 
Gall. Eiic. 

By the Romans rats w’cro deemed ominous in dif- 
ferent respects. 

“By the learning of the sooth saiers,” says Pliny, 
“ observed it is, tliat if there be store of white oinrs 
bred, it is a good sigiie, and presagoth prosporitie. 
And in truth our stories are full of the like uxamph^s ; 
and namely, that if rats be heard to crie or S(|ucake in 
the time of ceremoiiiall taking the Auspictis and signes 
of birds, all is marred, and that business clean dasht." 
Hist. B. viii. 0 . 57. 

Elsewhere he says; “The same univcrsall Nature 
hath given a thoiisaml properties besides unto beasts, 
hath endued many of tliem with the knowledge and 
observation of th<{ airo above, giving jis good meane.s 
by them diverse waics, to foro-sce what weather wee 
shall have, what winds, what raine, what, tempests 
will follow. They advertise and w'arne us before-liaml 
of dangers to come, not only by their fibres and bowels 
— but also by other manner of tokens and signification.M. 
When an house is roadie to tumble down, tlic mice go 
out of it before : <ind first of all the spiders with tlieir 
webs fall doNvn.” Ibid., c. 28. 

Aclian ascribes the power of vaticination to mice ba- 
the same reason. Var. Mist. Lib. i. c. I t. 

It is to bo observed, that the ancient naturalist 
speaks indiscriminately of rats and mice. 

The learned Jesuit Gaspar Schott makes both rats 
and mice take their departure from ruinous Innises 
within tin? space of three months before they fall. 
Murium ritu aedcs ruinosas trimestri spatio, antr 
quam coUabantur, dcscrunt, quod earum eonq>ag«‘iii 
clissolvi naturae instinctu praesentiaut, I’ysie. Curios. 
L. viii. c. 38. 


Ratton8-ke8T, s. a icrni used to denote :i 
state of per[)etual turmoil or bustle, Teviotd. 

[Ratton-Stamp, a. A rat-traj5, Clydes. V. 
Ratton-Fa\] 


liATT RIME, s. Any thing repeated hy 
rote, especially if of the doggrel kind, S, 

With that lie raucht me aiie roll ; to redo I bogan^ 

The royetest awe ragiiieiit with mony rati 

Of all the mowis in thi.s mold, son God merkit man. 

iJovg. Virgily Pn)l. 239, a. 53. 

This seems the same with E. role. ; j)robably con- 
nected with Isl. roeddy vox, rae.day sermo, whence* 
racdiUy loquax, diffaculiis, G. Andr. ; or perhaps rot-Oy 
circumagere, because of the constant repetition of the 
same thing. • 

RATTS, 8. pi. A term used both by Duiibur 
and Kennedy to sigiiifysomo such treatment 
of a malefactor, as when, acrcordin^ to our 
custom, his dead body is hung iu chains. 


Ill-fart and dryit, as Densman on the rails. 

Erergreeny ii. 50. 

Quhen thou wryts Densman dryd upon -j 

Tlio ravins sail ryvo out haith thy cin, 

And on tlio rattis sail be thy residenco.^^^ ^ 

Genn. Bolg. signifies a wheel. Arm. red, Ir. 
rlt rhotha, Alc’m. rod, Lat. rota, id. Germ. toaI 
Weeheny to break on the wheel. But the custom, to 
vhich the passages quoted undoubtedly allude, is thus 
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expressed in Belg. 0}^ em rad gezet, “set upon a 
wneel, as murderers or incendiaries, after they are put 
to death ; ” Sewel. Alem. ruet, rota, crux, furca. V. 
Meruetf Schilter. Dunbar most probably alludes to 
this custom, in consequence of having seen it on the 
continent ; especially as he speaks of a Densman, or 
Dane on the ratta. For it does not appear that it was 
known in Britain. Sw. raadbraka, to break on the 
wdieel. 

From the reply that Kennedy • gives to Dunbar’s 
accusation, evidently the person represented as on the 
mW«, is a malefactor. For Kcmiedy endeavours to 
ridicule the allusion, by showing that Densman is an 
honourable appellation. He plays upon the word, as 
it not only signifies a Dane, but is a term of respect 
generally used in Scandinavia. V. Densman. 

RAUCH AN, 5. A plaid, such as is worn by 

men, S. mawd, synon. 

“Tilt’s see my rachan^ laddie, an* lat’s awa.” St. 
Kathleen, hi. *217. 

Su.'G. rohy Tsl. rock-i\ tunica, amiculum; roegg, pal- 
lium, raugty plicatura ; Alem. roch^ rolik ; C. B. rhtt- 
chen; Ir. rocan, a mantle, a surtout, Obrien. These 
terms have been traced to Alem. ritaht hirsutus, as the 
northern nations wore garments made of the skins of 
animals with the fleece. The rii|landers to this day 
call a garment of this kind roucka^ and a bed- 
covering of the same materials roucat. The writers 
on Roman jurisprudence observe that there was a bar- 
baric garment called Raga or Ragaet which it was pro- 
hibited to wear in the city. 

Perhaps a corr. of Gael, ftrcacan, id. “The High- 
land plaid," says Lliuyd, “is still called Brtkan, and 
is denominated from its being of various colours," 
Lett, to the Welch, Transl., p. ‘20. In Shirr. Gl., how- 
ever, riach jihiidie is expl. “dun, ill-coloured plaid.” 
The name may thus originate from the peculiar colour. 
Gael, riachf grey, brindled ; riachan^ any thing grey. 
Su.-G. ryo, however, signifies a rug, a garment -of 
shag ; gaunace, vestis stratgula villosa ; Hire, This 
is evidently synon. with A.-S. repwe^ “laena, sagum ; 
an Irish mantle or rugge, a soldier’s cloak Somner. 

Rauciian, aSj. Applied to the cloth of 
which the sailors’ coats called Dreadnoughts 
are made, Loth., Peebles. 

RAUCHT, R AUGHT, pret. v, 1. Reached ; 
[seized, caught, clutched.] 

For hnngcr wod he g;ii>i.s with throttis thre, 

Swyth swellcand that morsel raucht had sehe. 

Ihnuj. Virgil^ 178, 27. 

O.E. rauht^ id. 

Botes he toke & liarges, the sides t(\ji(lere knytte, 

Ouer the water at lage [large] is, fro hank to bank rauht 
itte. 

It, BrunnCf p. 241. 

[2. Aimed at, struck, dealt ; as He ravght 
him a blow on the head. West of S.] 

A.-S, rachte, porrigebat ; from A.- S. rac-an, raec-an. 

[Raucht, Raught, s. 1. The act of reaching, 

S.B. 

2. A stroke, blow, dash, West of S.] 

“Thinks I, an’ I sou’d be sae gnib as middle wi’ 
the thing that did nao brak my taes, some o’ the 
chiels might lat a raught at me, an’ gi’ me a clami- 
hewit to suib me frae comin that gate agen.” Journal 
from London, p. 8. 

It seems properly to denote the act of reaching out 
one’s hand to strike; from A.*S. raec-an^ to reach. 


Rauciitib, Rawohtie, s. An instrument 
of torture. . 

His yHns was rude as ony rawchtirt 
Quhaire he lelt blude it was no lawchtir. 

Dunbar f Bannatyne Doema^ p. 20. 

Sibb. derives it from rauchtia^ which he gives as 
synon. with rattis^ rendering it the gallows, Dan. 
rakker signifies an executioner, Sw. skarp^raetlare, id. 

Rauchteb, s. V. Rachteb. 

[RAUCHY, Rauchie, adj. Foggy, misty, 
Ayrs. V. Rauky.] 

RAUOIE, Rausie, adj. Coarse, Clydes. 

Teut. raa-en, furere, saevire. Isl. rask-a, violare, 
perturbaro. 

RAUCKED, part. adj. Marked as with a 
nail;” Gall. Enc. 

Raucking, s. “ The noise agnail makes writ- 
ing on a slate ibid. 

RAUOLE, adj. Rash, stout, fearless. V. 

Rackel. 

To RAUGH, V. a. To reach, Fife, * 

This, in the guttural sound, resembles Alem. and 
Germ, rdch-en^ extendere. 

RAUGHT, 8. The act of reacliing, *&c. 
S.B. ‘ [V. Raucht.] 

ilAUlSANT, part. Ravenous, violent. 

“Ande nou son the deceis of oure nobyl illustir 
prince Kyng James the fyift, — tha said raulsant 
volfis of Ingland lies intendit ane oniust veyr be 
anc sinister inuentit false titil contrar our realme.^’ 
Compl., S. p. 3. 

Fr. ravisaantf id. from rarir, to ravish. 

RAUK, adj. Hoarse, Ayrs.; a word evi- 
dently imported from France, and the same 
which according to our ancient orthography 
was Roulky Rolky q. v. 

To RAUK, V. a. To stretch, Ettr. For. V. 

Eak. 

To RAUK, Rauk up^ v. a. and n. 1. To 
search, to rummage, Aberd, . ^ 

2. To Rauk out, v. a. To search out, ibid. 

3. To Rauk, up, v, a. To put in order, ibid. 

As the E. V. Rake signifies “to search, to grope," 
this seems to be merely a variety in pronunciation. 
A.-S. rac-ean, attingere, assequi. ^ 

RAUKY, adj. Misty ; the same with Rooky* 

** Rauky t Rouky, foggy;” Gl, Picken, V. IUk. - 

RAULLION or RULLION, s. “A rough 
ill-made animal Gall. Encycl.. V. Ruli*- 

ION. * ^ 

RAU tiTREE, Rabltrbb, s. A lovg piece 

of strong wood, — placed across Jws to put 
the ends of cow-stakes in Gall. Ehfl. ; q« 
RaiveUtree^ that which is meant for a^rail* 
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RAUN, Rawn, t. The roe of fish, S. 

From fpuntaiotf small Nilus fliulo doith flow, 

Even so of raionis do michty fisches breid. 

K. Janies Vl. Chron. S.P.t iii. 4S9. 
Johns, says that roe is properly roan or rone. 
Thus indeed the E. word is given by Skinner ; but 
he 0^1* it as pL, and equivalent to roes, ova pisciuni. 

** The water being in such rare trim for tho sauinon 
raun, be couldna help taking a cast.” Redgauntlefc, i. 
125. 

Dan. raun, Teut. rogen cines fisclies, Isl. hrogn, ova 
piscium. V. Roun. Hence, 

Eauner, 8, A name given to tlie female 
salmon, i.e., the one which has the roc. 
The male is called a kipper.^ Loth. Tvveedd. 

Raun’d, parL adj. Having roe ; “ Raund to 
the tail,” full of fish, a common phrase with 
fish-women, S. 

Dan. rognfisk, a spawner; rognlax, the female 
salmon. 

To RAUNG, .V. n. To range, especially in a 
military form. 

And thai within, qiihen that thai saw 
‘That mengne raung thaini sua on raw, 

Till thair wardis thai went in hy. 

Darbonr, xvii. 348, M8. 

Edit. 1620, raying, i.e.,. arraying. Fr. rang-er, id. 
Sw. rang, ordo, series. 

EAUNS, pL The beard of barley, 8. li. 
synon. awns, q. v. 

EAUNTREE, s. The mountain-ash, Roxb. 
V. Rawntkeb. 

RAUP, s. An instrument with three prongs, 
used in the country for breaking potatoes 
for supper, Dumfr. 

Perhaps originally the same with Teut. npe, in- 
strumentum ferreum, quo lini semen stringitur. 

To Raup, V. a. To prepare potatoes in this 
manner, ibid. 

RAVE, pret, of the v. to Rive, S. 

** Jtave, did rive or tear ; ” Gl. Pickcn. 

RAVE, * 5 . A vague report, an uncertain 
rumbur, a story which is not very credible, 

S.B. 

Pr. reve, a dream, which seems derived from Germ. 
raf-m, to rant ; or Teut. rev-en, dcliraVe, inept ire. 

[Ravband, part. pr. Ravinjr, Lyiidsay, 
• Exper. ana Oonrteour, 1. 237.] 

Ravbbt, «. Delirium ; Fr. resverie. 

“They will endeavour first to distemper this good 
man, and then, if he shall fall into ravery and loss his 
i^ment, they will write down what he says. 
WcJarbw’s Hist., ii. 387. * 

To RAyS, V. a. To take by violence.’ 

“The Duke of York, thinking that ho had better 
oeoafion to recover the crown, than Henry IV. had to 
roes the same from Richard II. and Leoneirs posterity, 
joynad himself in Jhis conspiracy of thir noblemen, by 


whose moyen and assistance ho purposed to recover his 
right and heritage, withholdon from him and his for- 
beei*s.” Pitscottie, p. 59. 

Su.-G. raf‘a, A.-S. irf-an, id. V. Reife. 

It is also written Patu\ 

Th.'iirfoir 1 hald tho subject waino, 

Wold r((u.e ws of oiir right. 

JJattell of Bair iitjie.'t, Poems Si.deenth Cent, p. 348. 

RAVEL, A rail. V. Raivel. 

*To RAVEL, V, n, 1. To snarl up as a lianl- 
twisted thread, S., Reyle, syiiou. 

2. To speak in an irregular, iinconneetcd 
manner ; to wander in speeeh, Abercl. 

Bclg. rcvel-en, to rave, to talk idly. 

RAVEfdiKD, part. adj. A I'aveWd hasp, a 
troublesome or intricate business, 8. Intri- 
cate. 

“You have got a reveVd hesp in hand Kelly’s S. 
Prov., p. 375. 

To red a rareWd hesp, to perform any work tliat ia 
attended with difnciilty, S. 

Gin ye hae promis’d, what l.mt now perform 't 
Aniaiig US all a ravili'd hesp yo’vo mado ; 

Siv iiuw pit tee your hand, and holj) to red. 

Ross's Ifelrnore, p. 91. 

“Speak her fair and canny, or wo will liaye a /vr* 
veiled hasp on the yarii-wiiuUcs.” Tlio Pirate, i. ll.>. 

Ravels, Ravelins, Raivelins, .s. pi. Ravel- 
led thread, S. 

RAVELLED BREAD. A species (d 
wheaten bread used in 8. in tho sixteenlli 
century. 

“They had four dillorcnt kinds of wlicatcn bread; 
tho flnest called Mauebet, tlio second Cheat, or tren- 
cher bread, the third Rarelled, and the fourth, in En- 
gland Mcscc’lin, in Scotland MaHhlooh. Tho Parrlh'il 
was bakeii up just as it came from tlie Jnill, flour, 
bran, and all j luit in the Moseelin or Mashloch, tin.! 
flour was almost entirely sifted from it, a portion of 
rye was mixed with the bran, and this composition 
was given to poor people and servants.” Arnot’s 
Hist, of Edin., p. 00. 

O. Er. rarnil^-er, ramill-er, to lessen or fall iu*prioe ; 
as being clieaper than tlie bread that had no bran in it, 

[RAVERY, s. V. under Rave, 

RAVIN, adJ. JIa venous. 

Tho lesty beuer, and the ravm bare.- 

King's Qnair, C. v. 0. 

Fr. ravmeux, id. 

•RAW, adj. 1. Dami), and at tho same time 
chill. A raw day, a da^ on which the air 
is of tills temperature, 8. 

Tlio word is used in this sense, E. But although 
Johns, quotes several passages in which this ^ the 
obvious meaning, he merely expl. it, ‘ bleak, chill ; 
whereas tlie predominant idea is that of moistness. 

It corresponds to Su.*G. raadi waeder, coclum 
humidum, n’om raa, madidus. 

2. Unmixed, as applied to ardent spirits. 
Jtaw spiriU, ardent spirits not diluted with 
water, S, 

Su.-6. raa, A.-S. hreauw, crudu». 
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\j\. Growing, half-grown, not fully ripe; as, 
“lie’s but a raw lacldio,” West of S.] 

[Raw-oabbed, adj. Applied to one who 
speaks with authority on a subject about 
which he knows little, Shetl.] 

RAWLIE, adj. 1. Moist, damp, raw ; as, 
“ a rawlie clay wlicn the air is moist, 
Ettr. For., Upp. Clydes. ; perhaps q. raw- 
like^ having the appearance of dampness. 

2. Growing, not fully grown, Roxb., Gall. 

When gladsome spring awakes the flowers to birth, 

Tlio spade an’ raik was then iny fond employ, 

To aid my father turning up the earth, 

When I at school was but a mv^ly lioy. 

A. tScotl'a Poems, p. 150. 

“ UawJy, not ripe. Rawhj cheel, a young lad Gall. 
Encycl. V. Rawlie. 

*RAW, 8. 1. A row, a rank, S. On raw^ in 

order ; also, in line of battle. V. Seildyn. 

Ho driuis furth the stanipand hors on mio 
Vnto the yoilc, the chariots to d^-aw. 

Doug. Virgily 230, 40, 

Ad juga cogit eqnos, Virg. 

A.-S. roewa, Alem. ritaua, id. 

2. A kind of street, a row. V. Rew. 

— “ ‘May bo yc’ll hear o’ anither house by the term.* 
— ‘That’s no likely,’ replied William, ‘for the Laird 
intends to take down the haill as he does na like 
to see them frae the Hall windows. I wonder what 
ill it docs his cen to look at a I'nii? o’ bonny cottages, 
wi’ gardens afore the doors.” Petticoat Tales, i. 221). 

3. Apparently used to denote parallel ridges, 
or the ground of different proprietors lying 
in 7mn-ridg€f q. in roivs. 

“ Wha w'ad misca’ a Gordon on the raw’s of Strath- 
bogie?” Ramsay’s S. Prov., p, 75. 

“ Argyll marches forward frac Aberdeen to Strath- 
boggie, with an army of Iiorse and foot, having the 
lord Gordon and his brother Lewis in his company, 
where he destroyed the liaill Raivs of Strathboggie, 
cornfield lands, outsiglit, insight, horse and sheep,” 
&c. ‘Spalding, ii. 247. • 

[RAWLIE, JiAWLY, adj. V. under Ra4V.] 

RAWMOIJD, adj. Expl. ^‘beardless, 

simple.” • 

Ramnoud rcbald, and ranegald rehator. 

Kennedy^ ^vergreeny il 68. 

q. having a raw month. 

RAWN, adj. Afraid. “ I’sc warran ye’re 

7*aicn for the yirdin,” i.c,, “ I can pledge 
myseff for it that you are afraid on account 
of the thunder ; ” Lammermuir. 

Isl. rag-r, pavidus, timidus, roegm, exprobratio ti- 
miditatis ; Haldorson. 

[RAWN, 8. A fragment of a rainbow ; 
called also a teeth^ i.e., a tithe, BanfFs. 
Swed. rand, border, edge, brim.] 

RAWN-FLEUK, 8. The turbot, Frith of 
Forth. 


“ Pleuronectes maximus. Turbot ; 

This species is here commonly denominated the raton- 
Jleuk, from its being thought best for th^ table when in 
rawn or roe : it is sometimes also called Bannock-fleuk, 
on account of its round shape.** JNeilPs List of Fishes, 

p. 12. 

[RAWNGE, 8. A row.: another form of 
range, q. v., Barbour, x. 379, MS.] 

RAWN-TREE, Raun-tree, b. The moun- 
tain-ash, S. A. 

“You will likewise find in Beverall places of the 
countrey not far from the toun severall sort of Pinas- 
tres, as also a kind of fruit tree called Cormes, not much 
unlike our ram-tree.^' Sir A. Balfour’s Letters, p. 31. 
Mark you raundree spreading wide, 

Where the clear, but noisy bumie 
Rushes down the mountain’s side. 

Hogg's Scot. Pastorals, p. 26. 

V. Roun-TRKB. 

To RAX, V. a. and n. 1. To stretch, to 
spread out, to extend, in a general sense, S. 

Kilmarnock weavers fldge and claw, 

An’ pour your creeshie nations ; 

An’ ye wha leather rax an’ draw, 

Of a’ denominations. Burns. 

“ In the pontificality of Gregory the soventh, he had 
a long chaino, which yet was further raxed in that of 
Vrban the second, and his successors, kindlers of that 
tragical! and superstitious warre, for recouery of 
Jerusalem.” Forbes on the Revelation, p. 219. 

% To stretch out the body, S. 

He raise, and raxed him where he stood, 

And bade him match him with his marrows ; 

Then Tindaill heard them reason rude. 

And they loot off a flight of arrows, 

. Raid of the Rcidstoire, Minstrelsy Border, i. 117. 
Carles wha heanl the Cock had crawn, 

Begoud to rax and rift. 

Ramsay's Poem, i. 270. 

3. To reach, hand to, S. ; as, ^^Bax me that 
hammer;” “ jRa.® me a spaul of that bubbly- 
jock to pike.” 

[4. To strain, overstrain ; as, He raxed him- 
scl’ liftin’ a box, S.] 

5. To make efforts to attain, to strive after. 

• But naithing can our wilder passions tame,» 

Wha rax for riches or immortal fame. 

Ramsay's Poems, *i, 821. 

6. To stretch, to admit of extension, S. 

“Raw leather raxes; ’* D. Ferguson’s S. Prov. N”. 

730. 

I have heard it used in the same sense' in another 
Prov. ‘ * Sum folk’s conscience *11 rax like raw leather. *' 
S. 

Rax, 8. 1. A stretch, the act of stretching or 

reaching, S. 

To tak a tarn an’ gi’e my lera a rax. 

I’ll through the land unm the clock strike sax. 

• Morison's Poms, p. 118. 

A. Bor. wrax, id. V. Rak, v. • 

[2. A strain; also an injury caused l^)r over- 
straining oneself, S.] ^ 

3. An iron instrument consisting of various 
•links, on which the spit is turned at the 
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fire, and irons ; pi. raxes, S. “ Ane pair of 
rax ; ” Aberd, Reg., V. 24. 

It did ane good to see her stools, 

Her boord, fire-side, and facing-tools ; 

RaXf chandlers, tangs, and firc-shools. 

Ramsay, Poems, i. 228. 

To RAY, V. a. To array, to put iix order of 
battle. 

The rang in haist tliai rayit sone agane. 

Wallace, iv. 681, MS. 

Ray, 8. Military arrangement. To break 
ray^ to go into disorder. 

Rudly to ray thai ruschit thaim ngaync, 

Gret part on thaim wcs men of im^ill inayne. 

Wallace, vii. *819, MS. 

Frae credits I crakit, kindnes ht'ak ray, 

No man wald trow the word that I did say. 

Poems sShyeeuth Cent., p. 255. 

RAY, 8, “ Song, poem Gl. Sibb. He 

adds ; From rhyme^ as Grew for Greek'' 
This word 1 have mot with no where olse. 


RAY, 

Thir roinanis ar hot ridlis, quod T, to that ray, 

Lede, lore me ane vthir Ics.soun, this I no like. 

Pony. Virgil, Prol. 289, b. 9. 
The meaning of this word is very uiieertaiii. It is 
moat probably, however, a term of rcprojudi, cones- 
Bondiug to a variety of the same kind in this curious 
rrologue j and iricay be allied to Su.-G.,n/, genius, 
daemon j Isl. raeye, id. Raege %mUer, inali g* nii ; or 
to Tsl. raeg-a, raeg4a, Su.-(l. roej-a, accusare, hu 
« accuser. 

Mr. Tooke, I find, views it as the same with rogue, 
g being softened to y ; deducing it from A.-S, vrig-an, 
to cover, to cloak. He quotes the term as used in P. 
Ploughman, Fol. 23, p. 2. 

Than drauo 1 me among draneirs, my douet to leriic 
To drawe the lyser a longe tne leuger it seined 
Among the riche raves J rendred a le.ssoii 
To broche them with a packnedlc and nlitte togithers, 
And put hem in a prewse and pyiined tiiem tlicrin. 

V. Divers. J^irley, ii. 2'ZS. 

RAY, Ree, adj. Rude, mad, wild, 7b go 
ray^ to go mad ; from Sax. 7'et/i, ferox, 
saevus, iiifestus,” Gl. Sibb, V. Kee. 

RAYAYT, “terrified,” Gl. Pink., “same 
with Md,” Sibb. 

But^tbe passage referred to is the following — 

Quhen Schir Aymer, and his meiiyo 
Hard how he rayayt the land, 

And how that nane durst him withstand ; 

He wes in till his hart angry. 

Barbour, viii. 127. 

Edit. 1620, rioted. 

• This is the proper term ; ryotyi being that in the 

MS. 


RAYEN, Rayon, «. A term apparently 
used to denote the exhalations as seen to 
arise from the earth. 




The subtile motty raytms light 
At rifts they are in wonne ; 

glansiug thains, and vitro bright, 
il^Bplends agaius the sunne. 

The rayons of the sunne we see 

Diminish in their strenth. 

Hume, Cron. S. P., iii. 


386, 390. 


Fr. rayon, a ray or lieam. Thains is perhaps allied 
in sense; A.-S. than, madidus, humidus; maenian, 
madescerc. 

Perhaps it may denote the gossamer. 

RAYNE, 8, Prob., roes or deer. 

Scho luike some part of white wyn« tlroggis, 
Wounded rayw, and blak hen eggis, 

And maid him droggis that did him glide. 

Legend Bp. SI. Androis, Poems SUteenth. Cent. 319. 
Probaldy, wounded roes or deer, q. rayen, from A.-S. 
raege, damula, caprcola, pi. raegen ; or from hracn, 
capreolus, a kid, a roc. 

RAYNE, 8, A continued repetition. V. 

Kane. 

Dcnoininatod from the cireiimstanco of the spit rax- 
ing, or extending, from the one iron to the other. 

“ 'riie Lord Somcrvill — when any porsoiies of 
qimlitic wer to bo with him, — used to wry to in tho 
postscript of his letters, ‘ Speatos and Jfa.vr.^.'~-T\\o 
Stewart —being but lately entered into bis service, and 
unacquainted witli bis lord’s hand and customo of 
WTy tting, wlicn he comes to tho nostscrijit of the letter, 
he read OS ‘Spearcs and .Jacks,’” &e. Memorio of tho 
Somervilles, Ediii. Month. Mag., May 1SJ7, p. 10.3. 

Tho sto?’y is *vcry entertaining ; hut tho niistiiko 
brought his lordship into suspicion with .lames HI., as 
all Somerville’s ret.ii tiers came out in arms to meet him. 

[To RAVNGE, r. rejL To rank oneself, 
Barbour, xvii. bl8.J 

[KAYSYT, Raised, lioisted, Barbour, 

iii. (>1)0.] 

KEA, .9. Tlu^ sail-yard. 

“Antenna, the rcf/.,” Weddorh, Vocal)., p. 22. V. 
Ra, Kay. 

KEA, .V. This word occurs in a prayer, given 
in Satan’s Invisible AV'^orld, ]). 115, .‘is re- 
cited ill ) be I ime of Popery, by jiersons wben 
going to bed, as a mean of tJieir being ]>re- 
served f rom Jiinger. 

W’lio s:iins the Iiduku thf night? 

Tlit*y that, sfiiiis it ilkii night. 

Saiiq lirydc jukI ln*r briiti*, 

Saint (’i)linu lunl his liat, 

Saint Micliacl ami his spear, 

Kjuq) this hons(! front the weir ; 

Kroiu ninning thh;f, 

Ami burning thief ; 

Ami front a|n | ill /.Vrq 

Tliat be tlie gate can gae ; 

Ami ilVoni an ill wight, 
q’hat be tin; gab; cim light, Ac. 

From the sense of the passage, it is most probably 
the same vvith Sn.-G. ran, genius loci, Ihre ; a f.airy, 
a fay, \Vi«lcg. . Hence Sioeraa, Nereides, Nymnhae, 
Skogsraa, Faunua, Satyrus. This has bcch deduced 
from Isl. rag-r, daemon. 

REABLE, adj. Legitimate. 

“ To persiKuhi the people that he [the Erl of Murray] 
micht be reabln air to his father, yc prcachit cuer ynto 
his death that proinciss of manage va.s lauchfulmaria^c 
suppoiiand that his father promished to mario his 
mother, for na vther propose, lx)t that thair sould l)e 
na hinderaiico to the promotion of him viito tho king- 
dome.” Nicol Rurue, F. 156, b. V. Rkhabil, 
Reable. 

I4 
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READ, 8. The act of reading, a perusal; 
as, “ Will ye gie me a read of that book ? 

S. 

A.-S. racda, loctio. 

READE, «. Perhaps, sceptre; or rood, cross. 

— There’s an auld harper 
Harping to the king, 

Wi’ his sword by his side, 

An’ his sign on his readef 
An’ his crown on his head, 

Like a true king. 

Ilogtjs Jacdbite Relics^ p. 25. 
Sceptre? A.-S. rmf?, arundo. Or corrupted from 
roody cross ; as Rood-day^ is in some counties pro- 
nounced Reid-day. 

READ FISH. Fish in the spawning state. 
V. Reid Fische. 

This term is evidently from Redd^ spawn, q. v. 

* READILY, adv. Probably, likely, natur- 
ally, S. 

‘‘They arc printed this day; readily ye may get 
them with this post.” Baillio’s Lett., ii. 237. 

— “Where Scotland and England are mentioned 
together, hlngland is named first in the MS. contrary 
to tlie printed copy, and to what a Scotsman would 
readily have done.” Ruddiman’s Advert. Buchan. 
Admonition. 

To READY, V. a. To make ready ; as, to 
readij meat, to dress it. Loth. 

Evitlcntly an A.-S. idiom; ge-rcied-ian, pararo, to 
prepare, to dross. 

To REAK to, V. n. Apparently synon. with 
lieik out, to equip, to fit out, to iigg, 

“Quhair upono the kingis mat*^^ being struckin in 
groat perplexitie, immediatelie tuik op house to Leithe, 
quhaire he causit rcake to fyvo schippis with all furui- 
tour belonging therto and send thame to Norroway.” 
Belhav. MS. Mem. Ja. VI. fol. 44. 

This corresponds with Teut. toe-recIU-en, apparare, 
“to prepare, instruct, contrive;” Sewel. 

REAKES, 8. pi. Tricks. To play reakes, 
to play tricks. 

“The Lord set all our hearts rightlie on worke ; 
for the heart of man in prayer is most bent to play 
reakes in wandering from God.” Z. Boyd’s Last 
Battell, p. 731. 

Reak signifies a trick or stratagem, as used in the 
South of S. 

To Patch Rears, to make up an intrigue, to 
plan a trick, ibid. 

Life out at ilka opening keeks, — 

Defying a’ art’s patching reaks, 

^ Syne wings away.' 

A ScoU'8 Poems f p. 107. 

This term seems allied to Lancashire reawk, to idle 
in neighbours' houses, T. Bobbins; also to rig, now 
used in a similar way, S. 

Phillips indeed gives the phrase to play reahs, as 
signifying “to domineer or hector, to shew mad 
pranks.” 

Isl. hrech-r^ dolus, also noquitia, exactly corresponds ; 
whence hrecJHa madr, subdolus, ne^uam, hreekioir, id. ; 
also hreckvis. Perhaps the origin is hrek-ia, pellere, or 
rather re»it-a, vagari, whence rSks^a^ superbe et inflatus 
feror ; reiks, elati gressus, G. Andr., p. 196 ; gressus 
insolentia, Haldorson. 


* REAL, adj. 1. Eminently good, in what- 
ever way, S. [Low Lat^ realis^ O. Fr., 
real^ 

2. True, stanch, ibid. 

Real, adv. Eminently, peculiarly ; used as 
equivalent to verm which is itself originally 
an adjective, S. JJ. 

’Mang a’ the books which ye've been wearin*, 

Could ye no sen’ 

A real gude, or unco queer ane, 

To your auld frien’ ? 

Sitlar*8 Poems, p. 58. 

REAL, Reale, adj. Royal. O. Fr. Hisp, 
id. 

Brute— byggyd in his land a towne, 

Yhit realc and of gret renowne. 

Wyntown, iii. 3. 78. 

Realte', Reawte', Rtawtb', s. 1. Royalty. 

— Na thare consent, of ony wys 
Prejwdycyale suld be 
Til of Scotland the realR. 

Wyntown, viii. i. 62. 

2. Royal retinue. 

3. A certain jurisdiction ; synon. with regality. 

“And this act to be executte — ^be theoflysaris of the 
lordis of rcgalyteys vyth in the realme vyth help and 
supple of the lordis of the realteys goytf neyd J)e.” 
Pari. Ja..II., A. 1438, Acts Ed. 1814, p. 32. 

REAM, Reyme, Rem, $. Cream, S. 

“ Thai maid grit cheir of — reyme, flot quhaye, 
grene cheis, kyrn mylk.” Compl. S., j). 66. 

The term is used metaph. in the S. Prov. 

“He streaks ream in my tooth,” — “spoken when 
we think one only flattering us.” Kelly, p, 136, 137. 
— “ on your gab ;” Ramsay. 

Methenke this paines sweeter 
Than ani milkos rem. 

Legend St. Margrete, MS. Ql. Compl., p. 366. 
Nor could it suit their taste and pride, 

To oat an ox boil’d in bis hide ; 

* Or quaff pure element, ah me 1 
Witliout ream, sugar, and bohea I 

Ramsay* 8 Poems, i. 132. 

A.-S. ream, Isl. riome. Germ, rahm, id. The E., 
as in many other instances, has ado]^ted Fr. creme, and 
laid aside the A.-S. term. Even this, however, seeUAS 
originally Gothic. Isl. krieim, flos, cr^qr, from 
krem-ia, macerare, liquefacere. Skinner dejives Fr. 
creme from Lat. cremor. But it is most probable, 
that even the latter is of Sc 3 rthian orimn ; as tho more 
radical term is found in different NorSiem dialects. 


To Ream, Keme, v. a. and n. 1. To cream, 
to take the cream from milk, S. Germ. 
rahm^en, id. , 

2. To froth, to foam. Reaming liquor, 
frothing liquor/^ Gl. Shirr. A reaming 
bicker, &c. S. 


You too, lad, or I'm much mista’en, 

Eae borne the bitter blast alane, 

^An’ kend, what ’tis Griefs cup to drain, 
Whan reamvn owre ! 

Ren. J. NieoVsPoeMs, 


187. 


He merely ressauis the rsmand tais, ^ ^ . 

All out he drank, and quhehnit the gold on ^ 

Dixag. Virgd, 86, 48, MS. 

Not remanent, as in print. 
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“Thus we Bay that ale rearns, when it has a white 
foam above it Rudd. vo. Remand, V. Tais. 

**Remy^v^BJB lycure.** Prompt. Parv. The words, 
Sumat hatf are added. But the passage is obviously 
corrupted; probably misprinted for Spiimo-as, the 
■econd perton of a verb being always added to the 
first, in the Lat. explanation. 

8. To be creamed. Ready to ream^ to be in a 
state of readiness for being creamed, S. 

On skelfs around the sheal the cogs wore set, 

Ready to reamt ^^id for tlio cheese be liet. 

Ross's Relennre, p. 77. 

Beam-cheese, s. Cheese made of cream, 
S. B., Lanarks. Germ, rehm-kaese^ id. 

[Ream-dish, s. A vessel in wliich cream is 
held, S.] 

Reamer, Rbamin’-dish, s. A thin shallow 
vessel, of tin or wood, used for skimming 
the cream off milk, S. 

[Ream-pig, s. Same with ream-dish, Banffs.] 

[Reamt-milk, s. Milk from which the cream 
has been separated, Clydes., Banffs.] 

BEARD, Reardin’, «. Noise, report. 

“ There was so much artillery shot, that no man 
might hoar for the reard thereof.” Pitacottio, Ed. 
12mo. p. 246. V. Haris, and Rated. • 

[Beardie, Rearie, Rearum, s. A wild 
frolic, quarrel, riot. West of S., Loth., 
Banffs.] 

REASON, 8. Right, justice ; Spenser, id. 

** If they get reasoiit it’s thought they are both un- 
done; and none among us will pity tlieir ruin.” 
Baillie’s Lett., i. 71. 

“ The Treasurer — required that his Grace would see 
justice done on him foy libelling in such a place a prime 
officer of state. The Commissioner promised him 
reason,** Ibid., p. 106. 

REAVEL-RAVEL, Rivel-Ravel, s, A 
confused harangue, a rhapsody. 

He making hands, and gown, and sleivcs wavel. 

Half singing, vents this reavel ravel 

• Cleland’s PoemSf p. 107. 

V. ,Wavel. 

Belff. revel-en, “to rave, to talk idly, by reason of 
Mng light-headed ; revelaart a raver ; reveliny, a rav- 
ing Sewel. Teut. ravd-eUt delirarc, ineptire ; 
Knian. TJhe word is the same, in both forms ; being 
a dimin. from !^lg. rev-en, id. I am much disposed to 
think that reavel-ravel, is originally the same redupli- 

* oated term which we now pronounce Reel rallt q. v. ; 
with this difference that the latter is used as an adv. 

REAVER, 8. A robber. V. Reyffar. 

Reaverie, 8. Robbery, spoliation, S. 

REAVILL, a. The same with Raivel, a rail. 
^‘To*put up a reavill of tyinber.” Aberd. 
Reg.^ent. 16. - 

*BEAWS, 8. pL Royal personages; O. Fr. 
reaula. 


Na be na way the female 
Suld ho thare chese, gyve ony male 
Of Reaufs might fundyn bo 
Worth to have that realto. 

viii. 1. 103. 

[Keawte', s. 1. Royalty, royal blood, Bar- 
bour, i, 45. 

2. Kingdom, realm, ibid., i. 593. 

0. Fr. reiaiite, reialtt, royalty.] 

[liEB, Rehh, s. A largo tract of fishing 
ground, Shctl. Dan. reb, reel), a lino.] 

[Rebbick, s, a small tract of fisliing ground, 
ibid. ; dimin. of reb,'\ 

REBAQHLE, s. Reproach, Aberd. 

Your pliilo.sophic littio tins, — 

The ladies will them a* despise, 

(iiu ye cvpre.ss 
The least rebayhle ony wise 
Ui)o’ their tlress. 

/^/i'hDirr’s aVisc. Poet.^ p. 188 . 
lal. hay-a, inverto, ox ordino turbo ; hayUa, impe- 
rite construoro. Rthayhle is most probably a com- 
posite from Jiattchkt q.v,, as signifying to treat with 
contunoly. 


To REBATT, v, a. To abate, to deduct from 
the price; Acts Ja. IV. Fr. rebatl-re. 

— “ Princes, vi>oun ncccssitio of weiris and vthor 
weehtie eilairis lies at all tymes raisit and hoclitit tlie 
prices of the oiinyie : and, as the occasion n of the 
same wes tano away, thay cryit down and rehaitlU 
the same to the first moderate prices.” Acts Ja. VI., 
1599, Ed. 1814, p. 181. 

“Ordauit to reha’d als tnekil of the pryce, or to 
rosaif it again,” kc, Aberd. Keg., A. 1541. 

Dan. rabhaty Teut. rabcl an abatement, riibatt-eny 
concedcro partem pretii. 

REBALD, s, A low worthless fellow, u 
rogue, rasciil; used Jis E. ribald; pi. rebaldk, 

Rawmoud rcbald, and ranegald rcliatour. 

Kcnneibjy Kveryrceny ii. 68. 

Fr. rihauhly Ital. rihahio, ’rhese might at first seem 
derived from l^at. rt‘hefl-is. An the bV. has borrowed 
a great deal from .the Ital., ami the Ital. retains many 
Gotli. t(;rms, ^ferhaps rihablo ought to be immediately 
traced to Tsl. rifballdiy tyraunus, G. Andr., p. 197 ; 
pcrliaps from rifay ri/y rapiua, and balldr, poteiis, q. 
powerful by means of violence or robbery, Ihro <b‘duccs 
Sii.-G. riba bier, iipbulo, from hridy pugna, and balldr, 
audax, as originally denoting soldiers who could be 
kept under no jjroper discipline. 

Kebaldale, Kebaldaile, «. The mob, the 
rabble. 


Tliai, that war off hey porago, 

Suld ryn on futc, as rcbatdailL t 

Barbour y i. 103, M.S. 

lal. ribbalder, a multitude of dissolute men. Fylyir 
oc mikill fioldi ribhallda ; Magna etiam multitudo ho- 
minum diasolutorum et cacularura caatra aequuntur ; 
VArfil. Tnrl. 


Rebaldie, RyBBALDY, *. Vulgarity of con- 
versation. 

Oft feynyeyng of ruhbaXdy 
Awailyeit liim, and that gretly. . 

Barbour, I 341, MS. 

O.E. **Rybawdry, Ribaldria.” Prompt. Parv, 
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REBAT, 8. The cape of a mantle. 

jftebatSf ribbons, bands and ruffs, 

Lapbends, sliagbands, cuffs and muffs. 

Watson^s CoU.y i. 30. 

V. Tuff. 

Fr. rdbat, a piece of cloth anciently worn by men 
over the collar of the doublet, more for ornament than 
use. V. Diet, Trev. Here it is mentioned as a piece 
of female dress. Itahat de manteaUf the capo of a man- 
tle ; Cotgr. 

REBAWKIT, pret. v. Rebuked. 

All birdis be rehawkit that wald him uocht bow. 

noulate^ iii. 22. 

liehalkitf MS. 

Skinner derives E. rebuke from Fr. rehonch er^ to 
stop the mouth ; Seren. from Arm. rebech^ objurgate, 
and this perhaps from re, and Isl. beckiii, insultatio. 

REBBITS, Ribihts, s, pi. Polished stones 
for windows ; a term in masonry, S. 

Fr. rabot-er, to make smooth with a plane. 

REBEGEASTOR, s. Apparently a severe 
stroke with a rung ; probably a cant term. 

I speak of that balofull band, ^ 

That Sallian lies .sent heir away, 

With the black lleetc of Norroway : 

Of whonie ane with her tygers tong. 

Had able met him with a rong : 

And rcaked him a rehegcastor, 

Calling him many warhls weastor. 

Davidson* 8 Kinyeancleuch, Melville, i. 463. 

[REBELL AND, imrt, pr. Rebelling ; re- 
bellious, Barbour, ix. 049, x. 129.] 

Reuellouu, s, a rebel, 

“For the resisting of the kingis rebellouris in the 
north lande — it is fuTlely consentit— that that be liftit 
&; raisit a contribucioun, ” &c. Pari. Ja. I., A. 1431, 
Acts Ed. 1814, p. 20, c. 1. 

To REBET, V. n. To make a renewed at- 
tack. 

Grct harm it war at he suld be ourset, 

With new power thai will on liim rebet. 

Wallace, x. 202, MS. 

Fr. rehat-re, to repjbl, to drive back again ; or 
re, to draw back again. ^ 

To RE-BIG, V. a. To rebuild. 

“General Ruthven — sends doun to the touu of Edin- 
burgh five articles : To cast down such fortifications 

as were re-bigged. 2^*, To desist sind leave off from 
.any further building.'* Spalding, i. 214. V, Bio, v. 

To REBOOND, u. w. 1. To Reich, S.B. 

2. To be in a squeamish state, or to have an 
inclination to puke ; as, “Whene’er I saw’t, 
my sivimach,” or, “ my very heart, just r«- 
boondit at it,” Roxb. 

This is obviously a Fr. idiom. Les viandes nouvelles 
font rebondir I’estomac, Prov., “The stomach rises 
against uncouth (S. wico) meats ;*’ Cotgr. 

3. It is sometimes metaph. used to denote re- 
pentance, S. 


REBOURIS. At rehouria^ rehowris^ adv. 
Cross, ^uito contrary to the right way ; in 
great dislike. 


He his sistre peramours 

Luffyt, and held all at rebouris 
His awyne wyff, dame YsabeU. 

Barbour, xiii. 486. 

In MS., evidently by mistake that is used for at, 

Bot Schyre Willame persaywyd then 
His myschef, and him send succowris, 

Ellis hod all gane at rebowris, 

Wyntown, ix. 8. 48. 

Mr. Maepherson inadvertently refers to 0. Fr. 
rehouta, repulse, rude denial ; not observing that a 
rebonra is used in the very sense which he has given 
to the S. phrase. [Lat. reburr ua, rough.] 

[To REBO YT, V. a. To repulse. V. Rebut.] 
[Reboyting, 8. Repulse, Barbour, xii. 339. 
V. Rebute.] 

REBUNCTIOUS, adj. Refractory, Fife. 

“ Aye, aye, my Lcddy, yo hae keepit in your horns 
wed till now, but ye see the lasses mak us a* a little 
rebunctioua.'* Saxon and Gael., i. 100. 

To REBURSE, v. a. To reimburse. 

— “That thair servandis — salbe reburait and payit 
of thair expenssis and passage cuming be sey be the 
Miigistrattis,** &c. Acts Ja. VI., 1687, Ed. 1814, p. 
508. 

L.B. rebura-are, pecuniam 6 buraa, scu crumena, 
promere ; Gall, rebors-er, l)u Cange. 

To REBUT, Rabut, Reboyt, v. a. 1. To 
repulse^ to drive back. * 

Sttis thou I was repulsit and driffe away ? 

• O maist vuwoiirthy wicht, (piha can that say ? 

Or mo jiistely reprocheing of sic lak. 

That I rebuilt was and doung abak ? 

Doug. Virgil, 376, -35. 

—The gild King gan thaim se 
Bofor him swa assemblit be ; 

Blyth and glaid, that thar fayis war 
Rahutyt ajion sic maiier. 

Barbour, xii. 168. 

In MS. thaim is erroneously written for him, 

2. To rebuke, to taunt. 

—A Howlat complend off his fethrame, 

Qnhill doym Natur tuk off ilk byrd but blame, 

A fayr fethyr, and to the Howlat gaiff : 

Than be throuch pryd reboytyt all the lalff. 

Wallace, x. 138, MS. 

“ Rewis thow,” he said, “ thow art contrar thin awin ? ” 

“ Wallace,” said Bruce, ^^raJbut me now no mar, 

Myn awin dedis has bet me wondyr sar.** • 

ibid., ver. 595, MS. 

Fr. rebut-er is used in both senses. Menage Herivos 
it from but, mark, scope, E. butt, q. removed or driven 
from one’s aim or purpose ; [from hoter, to push.] 

Rebute, Rebutino, Rebott, Rebottino, 

«. A repulse. 

Lat be thy stout mynde, go thy way but lak. 

With ane mare stnuig rebute and dnue abak. 

Doug, Virgil, 376, 24. 

REOAMBY, «. 

“ That Johne Auchinlek, Ac. sail releif A kep harmles 
A scathles — Robert bischop of Glasgw Ac. of the pay- 
ment of*the soume of twa hundreth fourtj ducatis — of 
the retamby ilke foure moneth of twa yeris #f like x 
ducate a ducate ; for the quhilkis the said ^euerend 
f aider— [are] plegis A dettoris,” Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., 
A. 1489, p. 129. - ^ 

The term in its form would seem oompoundoa of re, 
again, and L.B. camibi-are, to exchange. In its sense, 

# 
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it conveys the idea of interest, or of a fmo for delay of 
payment of the principal. 

To RECANT, v, n. To revive from debility 
or sickness, Clydes. 

[Reoantit, pret Decanted, discharged, 
Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 4370. 

Span, canto, ed^, recantar, to turn back the edge, 
to drain of by inclination. From the same root comes 
S. cant, to turn on edge.] 

To RECEIPT, V, a. 1. To receive, to give 
reception to. 

“How soon the table understood how the baroiw 
were receijjted in Aberdeen, they shortly caused ward 
Mr. Thomas Gray, Ac. until payment were made of 
their fine of 40,000 inerks.” Spalding, i. 150. 

2. To shelter an outlaw or criminal ; a juridi- 
cal term, S. 

“Proclaims letters of intercommuning against the 
Clanchattan, that none should receipt, supply or inter- 
commune with them.” Ibid. i. 5. 

— “Whoso happens after publication hereof to re- 
ctlpt or entertain any of these fugitives, — sliall be re- 
ported enemies to the good cause,” &c. Ibid., i. 273. 

V. Rksett. 

Recepisse, «. A receipt. 

“ Schortlio thairefter the pest come in Edinburgh, 
and Sarvais wrait to me gif I wald he suld send the 
movables to my bous, ami gif my recepimi^ of it, con- 
forme to the Quenis and Rcgcutis mandincnt. ” lii\ cn- 
tories, A. 1673, p. 185. 

' Fr. recepissd, “an ac<^uittanco, discharge, or note, 
acknowledging the reccit of a thing ; ” Cotgr. ; from 
Lat, rccipmc, to have received. 

RECESSE, 9 , Agreement or convention. 

“Thelordis — counsellis my lord governour to cans 
all the jowoUis and haggis, being in the cofHr at was 
takin furtht of Temptalloun, be deliverit to the Quenis 
graicis commissionaris and procuratouris, as pcrteiiing 
to hir, efter the forme and tenor of the recesse maid be 
ambaxiatouris of this roalme, and procuratouris and 
commissionaris of Ingland thairapoun.” Inventories, 
A. 1610, p. 21, 22. 

L. B. recesS’UH, codex deliberationum in dictis acu 
conventibus habitarum ; ideo sic dictus, quod scribi 
soleat antequam k conventibus rccedant procerea con- 
gre^ti. Du Cango. He adds, that the term is chiefly 
used concerning tne deliberations held in the imperial 
diets ; hence the phrase, lieemus imperii, Fr. rccez de 
Pempire. 

REGH, adj. Fierce, Wallace, iii. 193, Edit. 
Perth. V. Reth. 

REOIIAS, 8, A term used in hunting. 

The huntis thei hallow, in hurstis and liuwes ; 

And bluwe rechaa ; ryally thei ran to the ro. 

Sir Gawan and Sir Gal,, i. 5. 

Hechaae, Skinner. “Hunter’s music,” Gl. Pinker- 
ton. It seems to be a call to drive l)ack the game, 
from Fr. rechass-er, to repelL 

RECHENG, Reohbngeis, EechjIne, s, 
Perhhps, exchange, or interest due for 
monei^ borrowed. 

“In the accioune — be Robert bisebop of Glasgw 
a^ue Henry Levingtoune — ^ffor the wrangwis deton- 
cioan— of twelf skore of ross noblis aucht to him 


and alss for the withhaldin fra him of tho rcchcnfj, 
intercss, dampnago & expeiisis sustenit l)e tho said 
reucrend faider extending— to— xij** of ross noblis.— 
Decrettis that the said Heurj sail content A pay to the 
said reuerond faider tho rcchewjeia^ A intercss, 
dampnagis, and scjitliis,” Ac. Act. Dom. Cone., A. 
1480, p. 130. had been first written. This 

is deleted, and rcchcnijcia, Ac. substituted. Heduiu, 
ibid., p. 131. 

The word is obviously from Fr. rcchamje, interchange, 
rechanrfi\ intorchauged, cxchaiigod. Whether it here 

S roporly respects tlie diflcrciico of exchange, appears 
ouotful. It seems rather synon. with intercss^ i.e., 
tho interest due for money borrowed. 

RE(JlPROUS, Recipuousm, Recipuoqcii. 
adj . Reciprocal. 

“The hand and contract to he mutualo and rcciprous 
ill all tymea cuming betwixt tlie prince and God, ami 
his faithful people,” Ac. Rebert.sou’s Hoc. I’arl., p. 
706. 

— “Mutual and rcnpro<pic in all tymes coming bi;- 
twixt tho prince and God,” Ac. Bulk Univ. Kirk. 
V. M'Cries Life of Knox, i. 447. 

— “Ando as thai craif ol)odi(?nco of thair huI)- 
icetis, sua tho band and contract to bo mutualo and 
rcciprouss in all# tymes cuming betnix tho prince 
and Goil and his faithfull people.” Acts Ja. V 1., 1567, 
App. Ed. 1814, p. ,39. 

Rec. 11*110(^1; I LIE, adj . Reciprocally. 

“To be ratifcil and apprevit- and coimentit vnto 
rcciprofpiilic be his maiostio and my lord daulphin his 
Bono,” Ac. Acts Mary, 1558, Kd. 1814, p. 505. 

From Fr. rcctprorjnc. 

[To RECK, V, a, and n. To reach, stret(di, 
extcMul ; to liold out, transmit ; as, 
me tlio skdnie,” Shell. ; synon. rfu\ Dan. 
rekke, id.] 

Reck, s. Course, tract, Border. 

“Ill the middle of tho river [Tweed 1, not a mile west 
of the town, is a large stone, on which a man is placed, 
to ol)Scrvc what is called the reck of the salmon com- 
ing up.” Pennant’s Tour in S., 1760, p. 51, N. 

Tout, rcch-cn, tendere, extendero, Su.-G. rclc-a^ va- 
gari, exspatiari. 

Reckle, s, ^ chain ; liacMe, S. B. 

“HimsclfF was clad in ano rydiiig py of black vcl- 
vett, with~ane faire blowing home, in ano rcckk of 
gold borne and tipped with fyno gold at both the endis.” 
Pitscottic’s Cron., p. 190. 

3’he passage is greatly altcnsd in Ed. 1728, — “ami 
four blowing horns, with both tho ends of gold and 
Bilk,” Ac., p. 78. V. Racklk, id. 

To RECOGNIS, Recougnis, Reoognosce, 
V, a, and n, 1 . In its more ancient sense, a 
forensic term used in relation to a sjiperior, 
wlio returned to his fee, or claimed it again 
as his own, in consequence of any neglect of 
service or act of ingratitude on the part of 
the vassal. 

“Gif it happenis the vassal! or possessour, to qiihom 
the lands ar sauld, to commit ano fault or crime, 
quhairby he tynis A forefaultis the lands : the superi- 
our lies entresse A regresse to tho property of tho laucls, 
and may rccognosce tlio samin, and as it w#re the 
second time vindicate to himsclfe the propertie there- 
of.” Skene de Verb. Sign. vo. llecognition. 
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2. “ The term came afterwards to be used in 
a more limited signification, to express that 
special casualty, by which the fee returned 
to the superior, in consequence of the alien- 
ation made by the vassal of the greatest 
part of it to a stranger, without the superior’s 
consent.” Erskine’s Inst., b. ii. t. 5, sec. 10. 

“In the actioune— ^ersewit bo Dauid Hepburno 
o! Wachtoune agano Williame erle Merschell anent 
the landia of Brethirtoune, pertenin^ to the said 
Dauid, and recognist hi the said William erle Mers- 
chell for alienacioune without consent of the owrlord 
as wes allegit : And to here the landis of Brethirtoune 
recognist the said erle. — The lordis consalis tlie 
kinms hiencs to lat the said landis to borgh to the 
said Dauid recognist^ as is abone writtin, to be broikit 
and joisit be him, ofter the forme of his charter k 
seeing schewin k produoit before the lordis ; bocausa 
the said erle Merschell wes of tymes requirit to lat 
thaim to borgh, and schew na reasonable causs quhy 
ho audit nocht to lat thaim to borgh, nor wald nocht 
lat thaim to borgh.” Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1488, p. 103. 

Neither Du Cange, nor Carpenticr, gives any ex- 
ample of L.B. recognoscere being used in this sense. 

3. To acknowledge, to recognise. 

“And this crown [matrimonial] to be send with twa 
or thre of the lordis of hir realme, to the intent that 
the maist cristin king, and king dolphine hir husband, 
may vnderstand with ouhat zdo and alTectioun hir 
subiectis ar myndit to onseruo and recognosSf hir said 
spous.” Acts Mary, 1555, Ed. 1814, p. 606. 

“ It is but casual to a man to fall in an offence, but 
to amend, recognosce and condemn his fault, it is a 
great gift and benefit of God.” Pitscottie, Ed. 12u)o, 
p. 74. 

4. To reconnoitre. 

“I was told of a little river did lye two miles from 
us, which was not passable but at one bridge where I 
went to recognosce, and finding it was so, I caused 
them to breake’ofi’ the bridge.” Monro’s Expod., P. 
II. p. 5. 

In this sense, the term seems formed (immediately 
from Lat. recognosc-ere, instead of Fr. reconnoitre, like 
the E. synonyme. 

Recoonigione, 8. The act of a superior in re- 
claiming heritable property*, or the state 
into which the lands of a vassal fall, in con- 
sequence of any failure on the part of the 
vassal which invalidates his tenure, S. 

[“ Item the samyn tyme [4th Feb., 1473], to Penny- 
cuke masare, passande to the schireilis’ of Fife, Forfaro, 
and Abirdene, with lettres vndir the priue sele for the 
recognicione of the Bischop of Sanctandros temporalite, 
and to retour the names of the personis that brek the 
first rccof/nicionc, to his exponsis, xxx. s.” Acets. L, 
U. Treasurer, i. 47, Dickson.] 

** Recognition properly in the practicque of this 
realme, is quhen ony vassal!, or free tennent, hald- 
and his lands be service of warde and relieue, sellis 
and annalies all and haill his landes with their per- 
tiiientes, or the maist pairt thereof, without licence, 
consent, or confirmation of his over lorde. In the 
quhilk case, all and haill his saidis landes, alswell 
not annalied, as annalied,~<may be recognoscod and 
resaised in the superiours handes, and baith the pro- 
pertie and possession theirof perteinis to him, to be 
bruiked or disponed be him at his pleasure.” Skene, 
ut sup. 


Skene states a variety of cases in which* the right 
of recognition belongs to the superior ; on the ground 
of non-entresse, non-payment of the relitue, fugitation, 
contention as to succession, for service ^ue, or neglect 
of payment of the yearly duty. 

[To EECONFORT, v, a. To encourage, 
Barbour, ix. 97. Fr. reconforteri] 

[Reconforting, 8, Comfort, encouragement, 

‘ Ibid., xi. 499.] 

[To RECONSALE, r. a. To reconcile, 
Ibid., ix. 740, Lat. reconciluxre,^ 

[RECOOLED, preL Recoiled, drew back. 
Ibid., xiii. 217, Herd’s Ed. Fr. reculer^ to 
move back.] 

["’To RECORD, V, a. To tell, relate ; part, 
pa. recoTchjt^ ibid., i. 72.] 

Recordouk, 8. A wind instrument. 

The rote, and the recordour, the ribus, the risk 

Uoulate, iii. 10, MS. 

Sibb, expl. recordar, * * a small common flute ; ” E. 
recorder. 

O. E. Recorder, litell pype. Canula.” Prompt. 
Parv. 

To RECOUNTER, r. a. 1. ‘‘To demur to 
a point of law, or to contradict smne 
legal positions of the adverse party, — thus 

* producing in the cause what is technically 
termed a imger or weir of laio fVadialio 
legu)^ 

“ Quhare twa partiis apperis at the bar, and the tane 
strek a lx>rgh apone a weir of law, the tother party sal 
haf leif to be aviait, gif ho wil ask it, quhethir he wil 
recowiter it or nocht, as is forsaid. Andc gif he re- 
counteris the borgli, k stronthis it with ressonis, he k 
his party removit the court,” Pari, Ja. I., A. 1429, 
Acts Ed. 1814, p. 18, c. 7. 

2. To turn the contrary way, to reverse, to 
invert; a technical term among tradesmen, 

S. B. 

Recounter, 8, One who opposes the ad- 
mission of a pledge in a court of Ip-w. 

“And gif — ane or baith— cum nocht agayp to the 
dome geviiig of the decrcte, quha sa at the dome is 
govin agayn sal remayn in ane vnlaw of the courte, 
ande tyne the accioun of the quhilk the borgh k the 
recounter was fundyn, neuer to be herde na hw remede 
to agaynsay that dome. ” Ibid. 

— “ For the quhilk the borgh was f undin, and the 
recounter neuer to be hard,” &c, Ed. 1666, fol. 20, m 
“ And thar be excepciouns ane or ma proponit, « 
tharuppone borowis k rccou/i^cnsfundin, & dome gevin 
k falsit & again said,— than sal the parti js bathe pas 
again to the next Justice are,” &o, Pari. Ja. III., A. 
1471, ibid., p. 101. 

“ The word Recountir,*' used as a v. and also as a a, 
“ is m^ant as a translation of the barbarqps forensic 
terma RecorUriare and Recontrariatio* The#term 
contriare was in use long before the date of the Act oi 
Ja. I., 1429 ; — which seems intended merely; to allow 
to the contradicting party the benefit of advice befoM* 
venturing to make his RecourUer, and thereupon oi- 
feriug his horgh, pledge, or surety.” 
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Rccontrarlatio fuit valoris, et dictus Mathcus remanet 
in amerciamento. MS. Reg. Burg. Abord., A. 1.399. 

For the explanUion of these terms, I am indebted 
to one thefroughly acquainted with subjects of this 
nature, — Thomas Thomson, Esq., Deputy Clerk Regis- 
ter. 

To REOOUNTIR, s. To encounter. Fr. 
rencontrer. 

The awaward in that while 
To recountir the first perilo, 

First than ontrit in the pres. 

Wyntowny ix. 27. 396. 

[To itECOUR, Recure, v. n. To recover, 
to regain health. Fr. recoiwrer, Lat. 7 *e- 
cuperai'e^ id.] 

[Recour, Recoveryng, Recovery. Bar- 
bour, ii. 543, iii. 16.] 

To RECOURSE, v. a. To rescue. 

**Mamilius was haistilie recoursit bo ano weing of 
Latinis.’* Bellend. T. Liv., p. 133. 

Fr. recour-ir^ id. 

[RECREATIOUN, 5 . Revival, Lyndsay, 
The Drerne, 1. 1090.] 

To RECRUE, Recreu, v. a. To recruit. 

^**That this kingdome may be enabled iQ -recrcit the 
armie sent forth, if neid beis,” &c. Acts Qia. I., Ed. 
1814, VI. 62. 

— “Then having rtettutd his annio againo out of 
Westphalia, he then marched on Stoade, and relieved 
it before Generali Tott his nose, that lay before it, and 
about it.** Monro’s Exped., P. II. p, 137. 

Fr. recroit-re^ to re-increasc. 

Recbue, Recbew, 8. A party of recruits 
for an army. 

— “ To enact that no leavies,— companies, or recrues 
of souldiouris, be licenciat — to be sent out of this king- 
dome,** &c. — “That thair be ane restraint of all levies 
and recreiaes of souldiouris, ”&c. Acts Cha. L, Ed. 1814, 
V. 390. 

Fr. recreu4t “a filling up of a defective company of 
souldiers ; ** Cotgr. 

[REORYAND, adj. Recreant, owning to be 
a coward, cowardly, Barbour, vi. 258, xiii. 
108. 0 . Fr. recreant^ ‘‘ tired, toyled, fuint- 
heai1;ed,” Cotgr.] 

To RECULE, Recool, v. n. To recoil, to 
fall back ; Fr. recuUer. 

And ho ful feirs, with thrawin vult in the start, 

Seand the sharp poyntis, reculis bakwart. 

^ D(yug. Virgil f 306, 64. 

To RECUPERATE, v. a. *To recover, to re- 
gain, Aberd. ; a forensic term from Lat. 
recuper-are. 

RECURE, Recoub, «. Recovery, redress, 
remedjy ; Fr. recours. 

And by him hang thre arowis in a case.-*: — 

The third of stele is schot without recure, 

^ King's Quair, iii 22. 

Chaucer uses the same term, expL recovery, V. 

Rsscours. 


Recurelesse, adj. Irremediable, beyond re- 
covery. 

“The head, beast, and false prophet, are cast in the 
lake of fire and brimstone, and that a line : to show a 
most horrible and rccunilesse iudgomont, liy allusion to 
that of Sodome ; and of Core, Dathan, and Abirain, 
who went downc aliue in the pit.” Forbes on the 
Revelation, p. 208. 

To RECUSE, Ueouss, v. n. To refuse. 
“ He recusit the said tlu^es : Aberd. Reix. 
V. 18. 

“ And geyff the schirra recusa to do his offyee, or bo 
nocligent, or perciall [partial], that the party spulyhct 
sail complenylie to the Icutcnont on the schirraye,” &c. 
Pari. Ja. H. A. 1438, Acta Ed. 1814, p. 32. 

Lat. recii8-are, Fr. recus-erf id. 


To RED, Redd, Rede, Rid, v, a, 1. To 
clear, to make way, to put iu order, S. 
[A.-S. hreddany to rid, deliver.] 

And oil re the wattvr, of purjios, 

Of Forth lio pass\^] til Ciilros : 

Thare he beg«)wtfi to rod a growiul, 

Quharo that ho tliowclit a kyrk to foil ml. 

* Wyntmim, v. 12. 1180. 

Wyih 'iv.’v.rdis dynt hfhnflis vs nerfay 
Throw aiiiyddi.s oiir iiieuiyi.s rca our way. 

lioug. Virgil, 329, 20. 
In this sense Rudd. oxpl. the following passage — 
Thy.s Dardane prynco an vyctour thus in were 
Sa mony doiichty corps has hrocht on here, 

Amyd tho planis ryihland a large gate, 

As doi.s ano routund ryuero rede on spjiic. 

yidd,, 339, 41 

But rede here seems not to bo a v. but tho ad I. rrd, 
i.e. in such a state of inundation as to be highly dis- 
coloured. 


Tho largo wod niakis plains to tharc went, 

Buskis withdrawi.s, and branch is al to rout, 

Can ratling and resound of tharo doray, 

To red tharc renk, and rowinos thayni the way. 

yjoug. Virgil, 232, 26. 

i.e., to clear their course; as wo still say, to red the 
road. 


3’lius quhan thay had reddit the raggis, 

To rounio thay wor inspyrit ; 

Tuk up thair taipis, and all thair taggis, 

Furth furo as thay war fyrit. 

Symhiye ii; Ilis Jlruder, (Jhron. S. P., i. 360. 

To red, or red up a home, to put it iu order, to 
removo any thing out of tho way which might be a 
blemish or ineumDrance, 8, 

— Anither forward unto Bonny-lia, 

To toll that there things bo redd up an<l braw. 

Rosa's Ilelenore, p. 12.6. 

“Your fathor^s house, — I knew it full well, a hut, 
and a bon, and that but ill red up," J^tatist. Acc, xxi. 
141, N. , . , 

To rejl up, also signifies, to put one s person in order, 
to dress. • 

Right well red up and jimp she w’as, 

And wooers had fow mony. ^ 

Ramsay's Poems, i. 27o. 


She’s ay sao clean mi up and braw, 
She kills whene’er she glance.s. 


Ibid., ii. 205. 


“ To rede marches betwixt two contending parties, 
i.e., to fix the tnio boundaries of their possessions ; 
^d figuratively, to compose dilferences, to procure 
peace.^’ Rudd. V. Meee, s. 2. 

2. To clear in the way of opening, to free 
from any thing that stuffs or closes up ; as, 
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to red a eyvour^ to clear a drain ; to red the 
brain or heady to free it from hardened snot, 

S. 

The goodwife sits an* spins a thread, 

And now and then, to red her headt 
She takes a pickle snulf. 

W. Beattie's Poeins, j). 81. 

3. By a slight obliquity, to separate, to part 
combatants, to quell, S. South of E. id. 
Gl. Grose. 

Heich Hiitchoun with ane hissil ryss 

To red can throw thaine ruinniil. 

Chr, Kirk, st. 16. 

“ To rede tico at a fray or quarrel, i.e., to separate 
them, which he who does very often gets (what we 
proverbially call) the redding stroak, i.e., a blow or 
hatred from both Rudd. To red a pley, S. To redd 
parties, id. 

Ho held, she drew ; for dust that day 

Mycht na man se ane .sty me 
To red tbame. 

Pehlis to the Play, st. 15. 

** (.lif it sail happen ohy person or persons, to be hurt, 
.slaine, or mutilate in redding, afcd putting aindrie, 
■parties mcctand in armes, within the said Imrgh of 
Kdinburgh ; they ahvaies redding the saidia parties 
with lang weapons allanerly, and not be schutting of 
hagbuttes and pistolets, at ony of the parties ; — the 
aaidis Proveat and Bailliea,- sail be nawaies called, 
troubled, persewed or molested criininallic, nor civilie 
therefore.” Acts Ja. VI., 1593, c. 184. Murray. 

To red tJu; cumher, id. 

Up rose the laird to red the etrmher, 
lich could not be for all his boast ; 

Wlittt couhl >ve doe with sic a number ? 

Fyve thoii.sund men into a host. 

liaid of Reidswire, Minst rchy Bord., i. 118. 

“ Red the cumber, — quell the tumult.” Ibid. N. 

JPal is used in the .same sense ; as, to nd a plea. 
“This, I fear, be a proclamation of red wmr among 
the clergy of that town ; Imt the plea, I think, shall 
be shortly rklf Baillie’s Lett., i. 46. . Hence, 

Ridder, one who cjidcavours to settle a dispute, or 
to bring parties at variance to agreement. 

“One night all were bent to go [to Englaiul] as 
ridders, and friends to both, without riding altogether 
with the parliament.” Ibid., p. 381. 

( 

4. To loose, to disentangle, to unravel, S. 
redd, South E. id. 

This being said, couiinaridivS he eiiery fere, 

Do red thare takillis, and stand hard by tharc gere, 

Doug. Virgil, 127, 44. 

This is the sense given by Riidd.^ It may, however, 
signify, to put their tacklings in onler. 

“Fools ravel, and wise men redd;'* Ramsay’s S. 
Prov., p. 26. 

5. To* free one’s self from entanglement ; as, 
to red ones feet: to smooth and set in order; 
as, to red the hairi used also in a moral sense, 
S. Of one who has bewildered himself in 
an argument, or who is much puzzled in 
cross-examination, it is often said, He 
couldna red his feet. Perhaps the immediate 
allusion is to one beinired. 

^ To red a ravdVd htsp, to unravel yam that is 
disordered, S. ; used also metaph. V. Raveli.ed. 
This corresponds to Sw. reda en haerfwa, to disen- 


tangle a skain. To red the lutad, or hair, to comb out 
the nair, S. 

Some redd their hair, some maen^l tbeir^*banes, 

Some bann’d the beusome billies. 

Christmas Ba'ing, Skinner's Misc. Poet, p. 134, 
The A.-S, phrase is similar; Oeraedde hire feax; 
Composuit enuea suos. Bed, 3. >9. from geraedian, 
parare. 

This also is quite a Gothic idiom. Su.-G, reda ut 
sit haar, crines pectine explicare ; Isl. greida har silt, 
id. For both Su.-G. red-a, and Isl. greid-a, signify, 
exi^licare, extricare. V. Hire in vo., p. 409. Hence 
a reddingdcaim, V. Kaim. 

6. To disencumber; the same with E. rid; 
with the prep, of or from subjoined ; part, 
pa. redd, 

“Scho doterminit presently to red him oj his 
calainitcis, hir self of irksumues, and hir adulterer 
from, feir.” Buchanan’s Detect. C. iiii. a. 

“These and suche uthcr pestilent Papistes, ceassit 
not to cast faggotis in the f 3 n:e, continuallie crying, 
Fordward upoun these Heretyikes ; we sail ance red 
this realm oj thame.” Knox’s Hist., p. 129. 

“The Congregatioim and thair Cumpanie,— sail 
remove thamcselns forthe of the said toun, the moriic, 
at ten hoiiris befoir None, the 25th of Julii, and leive 
the sam voyde and reAld of thamo and thair said Cum- 
panie.” Ibid., p. 153. 

7. To save, to rescue from destruction. 

And quhen the man 

* Saw his m.antill ly brynnand than, 

, To red it ran he hastily. 

Bartxmr, xix. 677, MS. 

Redd is still used in this sense, South of S. * 

“ He maun take part wi’ hand and heart, and wcel 
his part it is, for redding him might have cost you 
dearer.” Guy Mannering, iii. 266, 267 ; i.e., deliver- 
ing him, freeing him from his assailants. 

8. It is used MS a reflective v,, in relation to 
the act of persons who remove from a par- 
ticular place. 

“Hir Majestic ordanis, with avyso, of the Lordis 
of her secrcit counsale, letteris to bo direct to heraldis, 
masBcris, pursevantis and incBBcngeris, chargeing 
thame to pass, and in hir Hicncs name and autorite 
command and charge the said Johne Gordoun,— and 
all uthcris havaris, haldaris, keparis and doteuaris of 
the houssis and forteressis underwrittiuj,, to delyyer 
the houssis and forteressis of Findlater and Auchin- 
downe, and athcr of thame, to hir Grace’tf Olliciar, 
executor of this charge, to quhome hir Grace gevis 
commissioun to ressaif the samyn, and to reinoii, de- 
void, and red thame [i.e., themselves], thair servandis 
and all utheris being therein furth of the samyn,” &c. 
Rec. Priv. Counc., 1562. Keitli’s Hist., p. 22o. 

9. To overpower, to master, to subdue. 

The fyr owt syne in bless brast ; 

And the rek raiss rycht wondre fast. 

The fyr our all the castell spred. 

That mycht na force of man it red. 

Barbour, iv. 132, MS. 

ReH, in this sense, is allied to A.-S. raed-an, regore, 
gubeinare; Su.-G. raad-a, Isl. itKjf-tt, Aloip. raet-an, 
Germ, rat-en, id. Isl. rad, potestas, victopa. 

[To Red the Crap. To scold, to rebuke, to 
snub ; liter., to void the stomach, i.e. to 
expend one’s bile, Banffs.] 
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To Red the Mahgues. To settle or clear 
up any , controverted point by nice and 
accurate distinctions, to settle a quarrel or 
an argument^ S. 

— “Our Reinonatrancea, Mr. Gillespie, and many 
Others, have redd marches, so well, tliat they have left 
nothing for us to do, but to put our seals to what they 
have l^t on record.*’ 8oc. Contendings, p. 70. 

To Red up. To reprehend, to rebuke sharply, 
to scold, S. 

As this seems to be a figurative use of the phrase, as 
signifying to put one’s person in order . — to set a person 
in his clcuse, has precisely the same sense, Aberd. In 
the same manner is the £. v. to dress used in S. 

Red, Redd, 1. Clearance, removal of ob- 
structions, riddance, separation. 

Beffor the yett, quhar it was brynt on breid, 

A red thai maid, and to the castell yeid, 

Strak doun the yett, and tuk that thai mycht wyn. 

Wallace, viii. 1075. MS. 

In Edit. 1648, altered to path, 

Heddin is used in the same sense by James I. 

Thay thrang out at the dure at ania, 

Withouttin ony reddin. 

Peblis to the Play, st. 14. 

2. Order, the act of setting in order, S. Isl. 
raud. 

3: Rubbish, S. V. Outredd. 

** Gif thair be ony that lay is ony reeP of housis, or 
cairnis of'stanis, or yit lime or sand, upon tho K lag’s 

• gait, stoppand the passage thairof, langer nor ane yeir 
and day unremoviO’ Chaim. Air, Balfour’s Pract., p. 
588. 

[4. Ability to do work with energy and speed, 


5. A red up, a reddin up, a putting to right, 
a setting in order; a cleaning, wasliiiig, &c. 
West of S.] 

Red, Redd, adj. 1. Put in order, clear- 
ed ; as, The house is redd, S, A.-S. hraed, 
paratus. 


2. Clear, not closed up, not stuffed, S. 

8. Rid, free, S. 

* But to get red, the lad contrives a sham. 

To send her back for something he forgot. 

Ros 8*8 Helenore, First Edit. , p. 45. 
For sum of thame wald be weil fed, 

And lyk the qnenis ladeis cled, 

Thoch all thair bames suld bleir. 

I trow that sic sail mak ane red 
Of all thair poks this yeir. 

Maitland Poems, p, 282. 


4. [Active, able to accomplish much.] Often 
used in the same sense with E. ready, S.B. 


5. Distinct ; as opposed to confusion, either 
in, composition or delivery of a discourse. 
O^e who" delivers an accurate and distinct 
discourse is said to be redd of his tale, S.B. 
'This is nearly allied to Su.-0. redigt tali, oratio clara; 
A-S. hraede spresece, ready speech. 


^ VOL. ni. 


[Reddanb, s. 2>L V. Reddins.] 

Redder, Ridder, i. 1. He who endeavours 
to settle a quarrel or broil, or to bring 
parties at variance to agreement, S. 

“One night all were l)ent to go [to England] as 
ridders, and friends to both, without riding idtogether 
with tho parliament.” Baillie’s Lett., i. 381. 

“ That while the paniiel was attacked by Blyth with 
a drawn durk, tho pannel was in his own defence with 
a drawn bayonet, and that in tho mean time the defunct, 
interposed as a redder between then), did casually 
receive the wound libelled.” Maclaurin’s Crim. Cas., 
p. 64. 

“They kept the appointment, and were an hour on 
the place before any reiUiers came ; so that they hod 
leisure enough to have fought, if they had been willing.” 
Guthry’a Mem., p. 261. 

“ ‘But, father,^ said Jenny, ‘if they come to loundcr 
ilk ither as they did last time, suld na I cry on you ?’ 
‘At no hand, Jenny; the redder gets aye the warat 
lick in the fray.’” Tales Landl., ii. 71, 72. 

2. One who settles a dispute by force of 
arms. 

“He may bo called stout, before the maker of a 
quarrell at hotiTe, who once drawing a aworde, when 
he knowoa of twentio parters, or redders, is there called 
stout ; but when he comes abroa<le to the warres, at 
fi« 8t, the thundering of the cannon and musket roaring 
ill his eares makes him sicko, before ho come ncere 
danger, as 1 have known some.” Monro’s Exped. I*, II,, 
p. 70. 

[3. A comb, Slictl. Isl. rada , Swed. reda , to 
disentangle.] 

Reddeu’s lick. The stroke wliich one often 
receives in endeavouring to part combatants. 
South of S. Redding- straik, synon. 

— “ The friend will scarce be tho better of being 
lieside Father Ambrose— he may come by tho redder's 
lick, and that is ever tho worst of the battle.” The 
Abbot, i. 159. 

Kf.1)I>er’8 taht. Synon. with Redder's Lkk 

8. A. 

** Redder* a Blow, or Redder* a Part, a blow or hatred 
from both pijrtics Gl. Sibb. 

[Redd-Han’, s. a clearance, riddance, S.] 

KEi>D-HAN’T,liEDi)-irANDiT,ai(/. 1. Including 
the idea of activity and neatness, Ang., 
Perths., Ettr. For. 

“ Rachel, who was always awake to the craft of 
housewifery, suggested that — itmithna be amiss to try 
Tibbie Macreddie, poor thing, she was amaist if no 
a’ thegither weel; an’ a redd handit cummer she 
was.” Glenfergus, iii. 61. V. Kj?i>, v. a.^ clear, Ac. 

[2. Without much to do, idle, Banff-s. 

3. Having almost nothing to 8upi)ort one, 
West of S. Banffs.] 

Bedding, Keddin, Bed, ». 1. Bescue, re- 

covery. 

“ Our soueraine lord — findis nathing mair intoler- 
abill nor the deidlie feidis— vpoun treu men, for the 
slauchter, taking, Ac. of the saidis theifllB, brokin 

K4 
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men end aoirnaris, taking and bringing thame to jua- 
tice, or in the defence and .redding of treu mennia 
guidia atowin and reft fra thame,” &o, Acta Ja. VL, 
1681, Ed. 1814, p. 218. 

[2. Clearance, riddance, West of S. 

3. Separation, adjustment, settlement, ibid.] 

Eeddins, Reddings, Reddans, s. 1. Clear- 
ance. To hae reddins of anything, to get 
clear of it ; E. riddance* 

He scarce had reddins of the door, 

When tangs flew past him bummin’, &o. 

MS. Poem. 

[2. The combings, odds and ends left over, 
West of S., Banff s.] 

Redding-straik, 8. The stroke which one 
often receives in attempting to separate 
those who are fighting, S. V, Redder’s 
Lick. 

Kelly improperly writes ridding stroke. 

** He who meddles with quarrels, gets the ridding 
stroke^^' p. 159. ^ 

“Said 1 not to yo, Make not, meddle not ? Beware 
of the reddmg-atrake I you arc come to no house o’ 
fair strae death.” Guy Mannering, ii. 89. 

V. the tf. It is also called “ redditig blow or redder' s 
partf' Sibb. Gl. 

Red-kaim, Reddin-kaim, Rid-kaim, 8. A 
wide-toothed comb for the hair, Dumfr. 

Redment, 8, The act of putting in order ; 
a redment of affairs^ a clearance where 
one’s temporal concerns are in disorder, S. 

Redsm AN, 8. 1 . One who clears away rubbish ; 
a term particularly applied to those who 
are thus employed in coal-pits, Loth, 

[2. One who interferes to separate those who 
are fighting, or to settle a dispute, West 
of S.] 

To RED, Rede, r. a. 1. To counstjl, to advise, 
S. read^ A. Bor. 

0 redf!, 0 nde^ mither, he says, 

A glide rede me to me ; 

0 »all I tak tne nut>browne bride * 

And let faire Annet bee ? 

Ise rede yo tak fair Annet, Thomai, 

And let the browue bride alane. 

Lord Thomas, Rils(yn*8 8, Songs, ii. 188, 189. 
The word is common in 0. E. 

Of help I haf grete node, my werre is not alle ent, 

To wiw what ye me rede, 1 set this parlement. 

Jl. Brmne, p. 283. 

A.-S. raed-an, Isl, rad-a, Su.-G, raad-a, Tent. 
raed-en, Alem. rat-an. Germ, rat-en, rath-en, id. 
Moes.-G. ga-ragmoda, gave counsel, ragineis, a coun- 
sellor. Ihre supposes that g is used for d. 

As the V. in A.-S. Tent, and Ghirm., which signifies 
to counsel, is written in the same manner with that 
denoting conjecture and divination, it is probable that 
it was orimnally used to signify counsel, from the 
respect paid to the oracular declarations of the priests. 


2. To judge, to determine one’s fate. 

Off comoun natur the coorss be kynd to fulfill, 

The gud King gaif the gest to God for to rede, 

« lioulaib, il 12, MS. 

i.e., “ rendered up his spirit to God, that it might be 
judged by him.” 

3. To explain, to unfold ; especially used 
with respect to an enigmatical saying. 
Red my riddle^ is a phrase which occurs in 
old S. Songs. 

In an Eng. copy of Lord Thomas, we find 
Como riddle ray riddle, dear mother, Se said. 

Percy's Rdiques, lit 69. 

This the learned editor supposes to bo “a corruption 
of reade, advise.” 

“ But ye maun read my riddle,” she said ; 

“ And answer my questions three ; 

“ And but ye read them ri^ht.” she said, 

“ Gae stretch ye out and die.’^ 

Minstrelsy Border, iii, 276. 

Su.-G. raad-a, red^n, explicate, interpretari ; Germ. 
rat-en, exponere, docere. 

To red a dream, has a similar sense. 

Last oak I dream’d my tup that bears the beU, 

And paths the snaw, out o’er a high craig fell. 

And brak his leg.— I started frae my bed, 

Awak’d, and leugh.— Ah 1 now my dream is red. 

Jiamsay^s Poems, ii, 9. 

This sense, although nearly allied to that of giv- 
ing counsel, may bo directly traced to the primary 
one, of divining ; as it was the business of him, who 
was supposed to possess a prophetic spirit, to ex- 
pound what was obscure. Ihre accordingly views 
Su.-G. r.ed-a, as synon. with A.-S. araed^an, to pro- 
phesy. Somner, when explaining A.-S. rasd~an, to* 
conjecture, says ; “ Hence our reading, i.e., expound- 
ing of riddles.” In the same sense, S. we speak of 
reading dreams, A.-S, raedan stvaefan, sonmia in- 
teroretari ; of reading cups, reading fortunes, &c. 

lib would seem indeed, that A.-S. raed-an, le^ero, 
(whence the E. v. to read, in its common acceptation), 
primarily denoted what was considered as a super- 
natural power; and is therefore, as oommonly used 
both in A.-S. and E., to be viewed as bearing only a 
secondary sense. For its Isl. synon. rada, nas this 
signification. Hada runer, Magiae secretfui literas 
exponere. It was transferred to what must have been 
viewed by the unlearned as very difficult, the explana- 
tion of the poems of the Scalds, which were not only 
written in llunic characters, but jgenerally in lanjraa^ 
highly figurative and enigmatical: JtacUi risur, Scald- > 
orum carmina explicare. Hence radning, disoiplina. 
V, Verel. Ind, 

4. To discourse, to speak at large. 

Mekifl off him may spokyn be. 

And for 1 think off him to rede, 

And to Bcbaw part off his gude dede, 

I will discryve now his fassoon, 

And part off his conditioun. 

Barbour, x. 276, MS. 

Sa did this King, that Ik off rsuf. 

Ibid., ix. 101. 

V, Radness. 

It seems to be used in the same sense by Wjmtown. 


Or 1 forthire nowe 
OHhe geuealogi w 


proesde, 

mirede. 


Irede. 

CronykU, ll 10, I^br. 


Arbaoe als the kyns of Mede, 

Of qwham before yne herd me rede, 

Ryflyd Babylon that yhere, 

That Procas in Rome begowth to store. 

^ V. Prols 23. 
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This sense is nearly allied to that of explaining or 
unfolding. It might also seem to be radically the 
same term ;^th that used to denote counsel. For, to 
speak, to discourse, is merely to bring forth the 
counsels of the mind. 


5. ‘‘ To suppose, to guess,” Gl. Shirr. S. B. 


I find that it has also been used in this sense by O. E. 
writers. rede, I gesse; Je diuine.--i?ed6 who 
tolde it me, and I u^ll tell the trouthe.** Palsgr. B. 
iii. F. 836, a. 

Although I have met with no other written example 
of this sense, it is undoubtedly very ancient. A.-S. 
raed-an, araed-an, ** to conjecture, to divine, to guess, 
to reed; a word which to this day we use for explaining 
of riddles Somner. This sense is retained in Glouc. 


** At what price do you read this horse?” Gl. Grose, 
i.e., what, do you conjecture, was the price of it? 
Hence araed, a prophecy ; raidels, or riddle, as such 
predictions were delivered in dark and enigmatical 
language j Alem. reda, an oracle ; Teut. ghe-raeden, a 
prophet ; vaticinator, expositor aenigmatis ; raed-en, 
Germ, rat-en, conjicere, divinare, hariolari. This term, 
in times of heathenism, was most probably used to de- 
note the oracles delivered by priests. 

Bede, Beide, Bad, s, 1. Counsel, advice, S. 


that generally prevail during March. For this reason 
it might seem that Holland might call it the lang rede 
as its severe weather often retards the spring, anc 
checks the ardour of the husbandmen. 

The term, however, appears rather to denote th< 
multitude of religious services used in the church o 
Home during Lent. 

Both these senses arc supported by ancient authori 
ties. Isl. roedd, rand, vox, loquela ; raeda, sermo, i 
speech, a discourse ; Fogur raeda, pnlchra et placidi 
oratio ; Vcrel. Iiid. Su.-G. raede. Franc, reda, Germ 
rede, id. A.-S. raM is also rendered sermo. Lye quotci 
one example from Lib. Constit., p. 148. Tfaca 
weametta, sormonis iracundia. 

Bede, adj. Aware ; q. counselled, Fife. 

I like na kempin— ye’re no rede 
What ills by it I’ve secMi. 

A. JJuuglaa's Poems, p. 123. 

Eedles, adj. Destitute of counsel ; as de- 
noting the disorderly situation of an arm} 
surprised during sleep. 

Rcdles tliai miss, ami niouy away ; 

Sum on the ground Avar smoryt quluiir Ihai lay. 

Wallace, viii. 301, MS. 


The King, eftre the gret joumd, 

Throw rede off his consaill priue 
In ser towiiys gert cry on nycht. 

That guha sa cTemyt till haf rycht 
To hald in Scotland land, or le, 

Tliat in thai xii moueth suld he 
- Cum, and clam yt.— — - 

Barbour, xiil 722, MS. 
—And may you better reck the rede, 

Than ever did th’ adviser. • 

• Bums, iii. 213. 

[But this is likewise used in E ; — 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own rede. 


In Edit. lG48iind 1073, rcklesae ; but not according 
to the MS. 

A.-S. raed-leas, rede-leas, consilii expers ; also 
praeceps, “headlong, unadvised Boninur. Su.-G 
raadloes, Isl. radlaus, id. 

Will of kede. Destitute of counsel, at a 
loss what course to take, bewildered. 

And quhen lie wyst that ho wos ded, 
lie wes sa wa, and ivill <>/ n ide. 

That ho said, luakaud iwill clier, 

'Phat him war lower thai journay wer 
Wudone, than ho sua dial had bone. 

Harbour, xiii. 478, MS. 


2. Fate, lot ; synon. with weird. 

Quhy hes tbow thus my fatall end compassit ? 
Allace, allace, sail I thus soue be deid 
. in this desert, and wait nane other reid t 

Pallet of Honour, i. 6. 

It may, however, signify, “know no other counsel.” 

8. Voice, cry, shout. 

The cler rede amaug the rochis rang, 

Throuch greyn branchis quhar byrdis blythly sang. 
With joyus woice in howynly armony. 

Wallace, viii. 1188, MS. 

Editors,, not understanding this word, have used 
such libemes with the verse, as not only to change the 
meilning, but to make nonsense of it ; as in Edit. 1648, 
1763, Ac. 

The fresh river among the rocks rang, 

4. Perhaps religious service. 


iryZ o/mfc, Doug. Virgil, 61, 41. 

WiU of rede, is purely Gothic. Su.-G. willradig, ino])8 
consilii ; a will-a, errare, quasi dicas, cujus incerta 
vagantur consilia ; Ihre. 

BED, adj. Afraid. V. Bad. 

But Davie, lad, I'm red yo’re glaikit ; 

I’m tauld tlio Muse, yo hao negleckit. 

Bums, Iii. 373. 

Beddouu, 8. Fear, dread. 

And foAher oik, sen tliou art mad bocum, 

Cois not for to fHirtrnhil all ami .sum, 

Ami with thy fellountl reddour thuiuo to iley, 

The fcbil inychti.s of your pci)ill fev, 

Into batnl twyis viucust sohainefully, 

Bimrenolfbrtyle*l<>la“'i*“W»l’y- , 

JJoug. Virgil, 370, 54. 

Leg. felloim, as in both MSS, 

Rudd, renders it “ violence, vohemcncy, stubbom- 


Syne all the Lentem but les, and thq lang Bede, 

And als in the Advent, 

The Boland stewart was sent ; 

For he cond faa the firmament 
Fang the fische deid. . . . „ 

Eoulate, lii. 5, MS. 

From the mention of Lent and Advent in connexion, 
one might at first suppose that the month of March 
were meant; A,-S. JUra^,—Hraetli-mo^ath, id. so 
called, aitlkcr from JRheda, a goddess of the Saxons, to 
whom they eacrificed in this month ; or from hraed, 
parsons, because by this time they made preparation 
foi^egricalture, navi^tion, and warlike expeditions, 
from which they rested during winter, Bede, who 
oallf this Bhed-nwnath, suggests another derivation ; 
ffjpm A..S. hreth, ferns, saevus, because of the storms 


ness. , , . Ti 1 

Su.-G. raedde, timer; raed-as, timore. Ihre ob- 
serves that tho A. -Saxons have prefixed d, whence 
draed, E. drecul, V. RAunouR, under Rib. 

BED, Bedd, 8. 1. Spawn. Fish-redd, the 
spawn of fish; paddock-^redd, that of frogs, S. 

Wow, friend, to meet you here I’m glad. 

Wham I’d ne’er Hccn sin’ time o’ redd. 

The Twa Frogs, A, ScotCa Poem, p. 46. 

Germ, walrad, sperma ceti. Rad, ^cording to 
Wachter, pro semine eat vox Celtica. Boxhorn., in 
Lex. Antiq. Brit., rhith, genitale ® /FnLn 

Paddow-redd, refers to leut. pa^e-rec^ (Kilian 
write* paddm-gheraelc. ) But there w no efflnity. 
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2. The place in -which salmon or other fish 
deposit their spawn, S. A. 

With their anouta thev form a hollow in the bed of 
the river, generally so deep, that, when lying in it, 
their backa are rather below the level of the bed. 
Thia is called redd. When they have deposited 
their spawn, they cover it with sand or gravel. Some 
suppose that this is the reason of their being called 
Heiddsche, But this is a mistake. V. Reid Fische, 
and Rude, a. 2. 

To Bed, v. n. To spawn, S. 

Rede fische. Salmon in the state of spawn- 
ing, S. 

“ Anentis rede fische it is ordanyt,” &c. Pari. Ja. 
II., A. 1457, Acts Ed. 1814, p. 61. 

IJnder the article Reid Fische, I have supposed the 
denomination to originate from the red colour of the 
fish ; especially induced by the authority of so excellent 
a naturalist as the late Dr. Walker. But finding that 
liede is the orthography of the MS., I hesitate greatly 
whether the phrase does not strictly signify “fish 
throwing out their redd or spawn,” especially as I find 
that Isl. reid-iir denotes a female fish : Piscis foemina, 
trutta, salmo, &c. 

RED, 8. The green ooze found in the bottom 
of pools, Roxb. 

Isl. Arodi, purgamentum, quisquiliae ; or rather O.B. 
r/iirf, which not only signifies sperm, but what “oozes, 
or drains Owen. 

To REDACT, v, a. To reduce. 

“ That the Queen therefore was now returned, and 
they delivered of the fears of redacting the kingdom 
into a province, they did justly esteem it one of the 
greatest benefits that could happen unto them.” 
Spots wood’s Hist., p. 179. The word is also used by 
Wvntown. 

Pormed from the Lat. part. reda4;t-ne, 

KEDAITIN, 8. A savage sort of fellow, 
Ayrs. 

“ I have been aye hyto at sic redaitinSf whase moolie 
gear is atween them and their wits,” Ac. Ed. Mag. 
April 1821, p. 351. V. Reid etin, and Eyttyn. 

To EED ARGUE, v. a. To accuse. 

“When he had redargued himself for his slothful- 
ness, ho began to advise how he should eschew all 
danger.” Pitscottie, Ed. 12mo., p, 19. 

RED-BELLY, Red-wamb, The charr, a 
fish, S. B. Salnio Alpiuus, 'Linu. 

“ Loch-Borley affords, in great abui^ance, a species 
of trouts called Red Bellies^ and in Gaelic, Tarragan, ” 
P. Durness, Sutherl. Statist. Acc., iii. 679. 

The GaeL name of the charr is written tar deargan^ 
Ibid., p. 522, Uxrr dhiargan, or “the fish with the red 
belly ^id., xiii. 613. Its 0. B. name, torgoch^ as 
wo learn from Pennant, signifies Red Belly,'* Zool., 
iii. 260. 

“This lake abounds with charr ^ commonly called 
red wamee,** P. Moy, Invem. Statist. Acc., viii. 604. 

For the same readon, the redness of its belly, in Sw. 
it is called roeding^ and in Lapland raud. Faun. 
Suec. N®. 124. 

RED CAP, 8. A spectre with very long teeth^ 
believed to haunt old castles, Roxb. 

Now, Redcap he was there. 


And he was standing hy, 

Wr his red cap on his head. 

And Redcap gied a yell, * 

It was a yell indeed, 

That the flesh ’neath my oxter grew oauld, 

It grew as cauld as lead. 

And Redcap gied a gim, 

It was a gim indeed, 

That my flesh it grew mizzled for fear, 

And I stood like a thing that was dead. 

Aydd Sang, 

This is probably the same with **Redcowl in the 
castle of Strathtirym.” Antiquary, i. 197. 

Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage castle, 

And beside him old Redcap sly ; 

“ Now, tell me, thou sprite, who art meikle of might, 

“ The death that I must die.” 

** Redcap), is a popular appellation of that class of 
spirits which haunt old castles. Every ruined tower 
in the South of Scotland is sunposed to have an 
inhabitant of this species.” Minstrelsy Bord., ii. 
360, 361. 

[RED-CLOSE, 8. The gullet, the stomach; 
doon the red-close^** over the throat, into 
the stomach, eaten, West of S. synon. 
Craujs closeJ^ V. Rbd-Seuoh. 
REDCOAL, Redcoll, 8, Horse radish, 
Clydes. ; the same with Rotcoll^ q. v. 

“ Rai)hanu8 rusticanus, red-col** Wedderb. Vocab., 

p. 18. 

RED COAT. A vulgar name for a Bri- 
^tish soldier, from the colour of his uniform, 
S. During the rebellion it was distinctly 
applied to those who served King George. 

“ * Merciful goodness I and if he’s killed among the 
red cocUsP — ‘ If it should sae befall, Mrs. Flockhart, I 
ken ane that will na be living to weep for him.'” 
Waverley, ii. 289. 

“Colonel Talbot — is held one of the best officers 
amo^ the red coats ; a special friend and favourite of 
the Elector himself, and of that dreadful ffero, the 
Duke of Cumberland, who has been summoned from 
his triumphs at Fontenoy, to come over and devour us 
l)oor Highlanders alive.” Ibid., iii. 30. V. Black 

WATCH. 

RED OOOK-ORAWING. A cant phrase 
for fire-raising, South of S. 

“ *Weel, there's ane abune a*—bufc wo'll see if the 
red cock craw not in his bonnie barn yard ae morning 
before day dawning.’ — *What does she meanf said 
Mannering to Sampson in an under tone. * Fire- 
raising,’ answered the laconic Dominie.” Guy Man- 
nering, i. 39. 

REDD AND, g. The bend of the beam of a 
plough at the insertion of the coulter, 
Clydes. 

Perhaps of A.-S. origin, from meefen, raedenr^ re- 
gimen ; q. what regulates the motion of the plough. 

REDDENDO, s. The clause of a chwter 
which expresses what duty the vassal is to 

g iy 1;o the superior;” a forensic term, S. 
ict. Feud. Law. \ 

“ It takes its name from the first word of the dijpse, 
in the Latin charter.” Bell’s Law Diet. 

Reddendum is the form of the word in the law <» B. 
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REDE, Red, adj. Red, glowing ; implying 
fierce, furious; in the following passages. 
[Red^vmd is still used in Ayrs. in the same 
sense.] 

Wallace commaund till aU his men about, 

Na Sotheron man at thai suld lat brek out ; 

Quhat euir he be reskewls off that kyn 
Fra the rede fyr, him selff sail pass tharin. 

Wcdlaccy vii. 428, MS. 

— The rede fyr had that fals bind ourgayne. 

Jbid., ver. 470, MS. 

I found this idea on the use of the syuon. phrases 
br^me/yr, and teoodefyr. 

The hryum fyr brynt rycht braithly apon loft. 

ver. 439, MS. 

— — Nooht was lewyt mar, 

Bot the woode fyr, and oeyldis brynt full bar. 

Ibid,, vor. 512, MS. 

A.-S. redd^ red with the sense of reiht rethe, ferox, 
ferus, saevus. 


REDE, 8. The name given to some being, 
apparently of the fairy kind, S. A. 

“The editor recollects to have heard the following 
[rude burlesque verses], which he will not attempt to 
explain : ‘ 

* The mouse and the louse, and little Rede^ 

* Ware a* to mak a gruel in a lead.* 

“ The two first associates desire little ReAle to go to 
the door, and 'see what he could so.’ Ho declares 
that he saw iYi^gaycarUn (as the phrase is iironouucod) 
comingj * 

* With spade, shool, and trowel, • 

• ‘ To lick up the gruel. ’ 

** When the party disperse ; 

* Tlie louse to the claith, and the mouse to the wa’, 

* Little Rede behind the door, and licked up a’.* ” 

01. Cvmpl.f p. 318. 

This may possibly be allied to Isl. rod, a demon, or 
genius, a general name given to the genii supposed to 
preside over certain places ; as skoga-rad, the genius of. 
the wood, berge-rad, — of the mountain, &c., from 
rad-a, imperare. 

Or rede may signify counsel : and the verses may be 
viewed os an apologue intended to show that a little 
wisdom or prudence, is preferable both to greater 
power, and to celerity in flying from apparent danger. 


[REDE, 8. Counsel, advice; expression, 
voice. V. under Red, p.] 

REDEARLY, s, ‘‘Grain that has got a 
heat on sometime or other Gall. Encycl. 

[REDE-GOOSE, V. Rood-goose.] 


REDENE, 8. Apparently, prose. 

And I half red mony quars, 

Bath the Donet and Dominus que pare, 

Byrne maid, and als redene, 

Bath Ixiglis and Lateue : 

And ane story haif I to reid. 

Passes Bonitatem in the creid 

Bannatyne, MS, ap. Minstrelsy Border, i clxi. 

This seems to be formed frqm A.-S. raedan, the plur. 
of raeda, lectio, q. readings, or, acconKng to the 
ecclesiastical term, lessons. Here, then, tl^e lessons 
read are distinguished from rhyme, because they were 
inp/ 



REJDE VEN, 8. Expl. “ the evening of Bel- 
tane/* Moray; perhaps rather the eve of 


Beltane, or the evening preceding that day. 

V. Reid-een. 

RED LAND, Ground that is turned up 
with the plough ; as distinguished from 
ley^ or from white Icmd^ S. 

“There’s mair whistling than red land;** a pro- 
verbial phrase, bon-owed from its being customary for 
ploughmen to whistle, while engaged at the plough, 
for keeping both themselves and their cattle m good 
spirits. It is applied to those who make more noise 
than progress, in any thing in which they are em- 
ployed ; or, who, in discoursing, have more sound 
than sense. 

“ A groat dust arising out of the fallow earth and 
red land, through which they wore marching, so that 
none could see another, they brake order and liogan to 
dee.” Pitscottie, Ed. 1728, p. 195. Rid land, Ed. 
1814, p. 499. 

“ *Me partner thee T said the damsel, — ‘there’s mair 
whistling than red land wi’ thoe, my sclender chield.’” 
Blackw. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 400. 

REDLINS, ado, 1. Readily, Kinross. 

2. Sometimes signifying perliaps, probably ; 
equix alunt to E. readily^ ibid., Fife ; some- 
times used in tliis sense, S. 

This is formed like Backlins, Dlindlins, &c. V . the 
termination Lin<jih. 

RED-NEB, s. Tlic vulgar name for the kid- 
ney-bean potatoe, South of S. 

“Various other potatoes, both of the early and late 
kind, have been tried, of all of which, next to the com- 
mon white, the one in greatest esteem is the red-neb, 
which I suspect to be the same known in England by 
i\io itink-eypf' Agr. Surv. Koxb., p. 97. 

Pink-eyes and common wlutes are good, 

Aff lighiisli soil ; 

And red-nebs too, tlic walo o’ food, 

' When Kcasons smile. 

A ScolCt Poems, p. 153. 

To REDOUND, v. a. 1. To refund. 

“ And the takaria to redound all proffeittis that thav 
liaue takin vp of thay landis, aganc to the king for ail 
the tymo that thay haue thaine. — And the takaria and 
possesHOuris to heir thame deceriiit to redound all 
proffeittis,” Ac. Acts. Ja. VI.. 1574, Ed. 1814, p. 90. 

This might at first view seem to be the E. v. or Fr. 
redond-er, id., used in a transitive sort of sense, q. to 
cause to return. But I rather think tliat it is from Fr. 
redonn-er, to jjetura or give back again. 

[2. As a r. w., to resound, eclio, re-echo. 

Lat never spair the pouldor nor the atunis, 

Quhais thundring sound redound sail in the sky. 

hyndsay, Squyer Meldruyf., I. 1780. 

Lat. re, and undare, to surge or sound like a wave.] 

[REDOUTTIT, adj. Dreadful, terrible, re- 
doubted, Lyndsay, Papyngo, 1. 358. Fr. 
redouht^.^ 

RED SAUCII, 3. 

“ A species of willow, known by the name of red 
savgk or sallow, is esteemed next in value to ash, oak, 
and elm, and brings Is. 6d. or Is. 8d. [perfoot].” Agr. 
Surv. lioxb., p. 120. V. Saucii. 
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KEDSCHIP, 8, Furniture, apparatus. 

*' Ane Korroway yaucht, callit the James, with her 
haill redschip graicht.” Aberd. Reg., A. 1565. 

Hedachip graicht^ furniture in readiness ; for graithit, 

Teut. reed scftap, praeparatio, apparatus. 

[KED-SEUCII (ch gutt.), s. The stomach, 
Banffs.] 

RED-SHANK, s. Apparently used as a 
nick-name for a Highlander, because of 
his bare legs. 

1 answer, with that Redshank sullen, 

Once challenged for stealling beef ; 

1 stole then [them] from another thief. 

ColviVs Mock Poeitit P. ii. 52. 

This term’ I find, was used as early as the time of 
Spenser. 

“ Hee [Robert le Bruce] also, to workc him the more 
mischiefe, sent over his said brother Edward with a 
power of Scottes, and Red shanks into Ireland ; where 
by the meanes of the Lacies, and of the Irish with 
whom they combined, they gave footing.” State of 
Irel. Works, viii. footing, Ed. 1715. 

In an earlier work, the term, by a strange misap- 
prehension, is generally applied to the Piets in con- 
tradistinction from the Scots or Highlanders. 

— “A priest and abbot notable by his habit and re- 
ligious life called Columban cam from Ireland into 
Britany to prcacho the woord of God to the Red- 
ihankes that dwelt in the North, that is to say to 
those that by high and hideous ridges of hylles were 
disseuered from such Redshankes as dwelt in the south 
quarters. For the southeme Redshankes^** &c. Sta- 
pleton’s Bede, B. hi., c. 4. IHcti is the word used in 
the original. In B. i. § 1 and 12, he uses Pktes m the 
text, and explains it by Redshankes in the margin. 

The term is also usea by llollinshed. He says “that 
in the battle of Bannockburn were three thousande of 
the Irish Scots, otherwise called Katcranes or Red- 
shanks ; these no lesse fierce & forward than the other 
(the borderers) practised and skilfull.” Hist, of 
Scot., 318. 

Sir W. Scott gives the following account of the 
reason of this name. “The ancient buskin was 
— made of the undress’d deer hide, w'ith the hair out- 
wards, a circumstance which procured the Highlanders 
the well-known epithet of Red shanks,*' Notes to 
The Lady of the Lake, lx, Ixi. 

But John Eldar, the native of (?ait,hncss, to whose 
authority our elegant Minstrel refers, does not give 
this as the reason of the name ; but accounts for 
it from the Highlanders going “bare-legged and bare- 
footed.” — “Moreover,” he says, “wherefore they call 
us in Scotland Redshanks, and in your Grace’s dominion 
in England Roughfooted Scots^ please it your majesty 
to understand, that wc of all people can tolerate, 
suffer, and away best with cold ; for both summer and 
winter, (except when the frost is most vehement,) 
going aheays bareleqged and barefooted, our delight and 
pleasure is not only in hunting of red-deer, wolves, 
foxes, ai|d grates, whereof we abound and have great 
plenty ; but also in running, leaping, swimming, 
sporting, and throwing of darts. Therefore, in so muwi 
as we use, and delict, so to go alumys, the tender 
delicate gentlemen of Scotland call us Redshanks," 

He goes on to shew, that the other designation 
originates from the buskins which the cold of winter 
obliged them to wear. 

“And again in winter, when the frost is most 
vehement, (as I have said), which we cannot suffer 
bare-footed, so well as snow which can never hurt us, 
when it comes to our girdles, we go a hunting ; and 
after that we have slain red-deer, we flay off the skin 


by and by, and setting of onr bare foot on the inside 
thereof, by want of cunning shoemal^rs, by your 
Grace’s pardon, we play the oobiers, oqmpassing and 
measuring so much thereof, as shall reach up to our 
ancles : pricking the upper part thereof wiw holes, 
that the water may repass where it enters ; and 
stretching it np with a strong thong of the same above 
our said ancles. So, and please your noble grace, we 
make our shoes. Therefore, we using such manner of 
shoes, the rough hairy side outwaru, in your grace’s 
dominion of England we be called Roughfooted Snots," 
Project of a Union between the two kingdoms, 
presented to Henry VIII., MS. Bibl. Keg. Pinker- 
ton’s Hist. Scotl., li. 396, ^7. 

The buskins here described are the same with the 
Rifflinga, or Rough Rullions, worn by the ancient Skots, 
whence Minot contemptuously calls a Scotsman Rughfute 
Riveling, V. Rbwelynys. 

It is strange that Eldar should fall into the same 
erwr with Stapleton, who live’d in the following age. 
For, as Mr. Pinkerton subjoins, “he ridiculously con- 
founds the Irish, or hmhlanders, called Redshanks, with 
the ancient Piets.” Ibid. 

“In the Lowlands of Scotland, the rough-footed 
Highlanders were called Redshanks, from the colour 
of the red-deer hair.” Note to Burt’s Letters, i. 74. 

RED-SHANK, a. The dock, after it has 
begun to ripen, S. B. 

“ Should dock-weeds be allowed to remain till they 
begin to ripen (then called redshanks) they are not so 
easilj^ pulled.” Am*. Surv. Kincard., p. 376. 

This word isexpL as signifying “Sour Dock,” Roseb. 

RED-WARE, 8. Sea-girdles, S. 

“On deep shoi^s, as at the sea-holms, of Auskerry, 
near Stronsa, and of Rouskholm, near Westra, great 
quantities of red-ware, or sea-girdles, (F. digitatus), 
are collected with long hooks at low water,” Neill’s 
Tour, p. 28, 29. 

RED-WARE COD. Asellus varius vel 
striatus Shonfeldii, ilia red-ware codling, 
Sibb. Fife, p. 123. 

“ The wrasse — frequents such of our shores as have 
high rocks and deep water, and is very often found in 
company with what we call the red-ware cod," Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 389. 

RED-WARE FISHICK. The Whistle 
fish, Orkn. 

“The Whistle Fish, {gadus musUhx, Lin.^Syst.) or, 
as it is here named, the red-ware fishick, is a species 
very often found under the stones among the sea- 
weed.” Barry’s Orkney, p. 292. 

RED-WAT, adj. Wetted so as to become 
red, 

“The hand of her kindred has been rcd-«HX< in the 
heart's blude o* my name ; but my heart says. Let 
bygones be bygones.” Blackw. Mag. July 1820, p. 
384. 

EEDWATER, ». 1. A disease in sheep, S. 

consists in an inflammmationof the skin, 
that raises it into blisters, which contain a thin, red- 
dish, and* watery fluid. — ifedtoo/er— seldom 
this country, and is almost never fatal.” Essayaliigni. 
Soc. iii. 1^. 

2. The murrain in cattle, S. 

“The Murrain, or Red Watery is not 
among Highland cattle, except in some of the 
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em isles. The animal, when seized with it, loaths its 
food, becoii}es extremely feverish, while the urina, 
which it pai||Be8, is thick, clammy, and red.** Prize 
Essays, Highl. Soc. S., ii. 209. 

RED-WOOD, 8. The name given to the 
reddish, or dark-coloured, and more incor- 
ruptible, wood found in the heart of trees, 

S. 

''The oaks [in the mosses] are almost entire; 
the white wood, as it' is called, or the outermost cir- 
cles of the tree, only are decayed ; whilst the red re- 
mains, and is likely to remiun, if not exposed, for 
ages.’* Agr. Surv. Stirl., p. 40. 

To REDY, V. a. To make ready. 

In a Uttar the King that lay ; 

And redyit thaim, and held thair way, 

That all thair fayis niycht thaim se. 

Barbour^ ix. 171, MS. 

Edit. 1620, graUhed, 0. E. id. 

To Sootlond now he fonde.?, to redy his viage. 

li, BrunnCt p. 315. 

A.-S. ge-raed-iaut parare. 

REDYMYTB, Rbdemtte, adj. Ornate, 
decked, beautiful ; Lat. redimit-us. 

Heuinlie lyllyis, with lokkcrand toppis quhyto, 
Opynnit and schew thare creistis redemyte, 

Doug. Virgil^ 401, 23. 

RilE, adj. 1. Half-drunk, tipsy, S. 

For many a braw balloon we aoe , 

Until their noddle twin them ree^ 

And kiss the causey. • 

R. OcUloway^s PoeinSj p. 23. 

"It used to cost me as muckle siller for the sin o* 
getting fu*, no aboon three or four times in the year, as 
would hae kept ony honest man blithe and ree frae 
New’ers-day to Rogmanae.” R. Gilhaize, i. 156. 

2. Crazy, delirious, S. 

It seems to admit of this sense in the following 
passage — 

Ben the room I ran wi’ hurry, 

Clos’d the door wl* unco glee, 

Read, an’ leugh, maist like to worry, 

Till my pow grew halliiis ree. 

A. Wilson^s Poenutf 1790, p. 193. 

3. Wild, outrageous ; as, “ a ree yad,” a wild 
or high-spirited mare ; “a ree chap,” a wild 
blade? Dumfr. 

Haldorson writes the Isl. word hreif-r, rendering it 
bilaris, Bolito animosior. Verelius cxpl. riad ur, dc- 
turbatus, (vo. Bekinn) from ri-ci. But I hcsitJite if 
there be any affinity, as he renders the v. illudero, 
contumelia afficero ; Haldorson, — attrectare. 

Sibb. gives it as the same with my, which he deri ves 
from iL-S. rethf ferox. Isl. hre^fd-r, elatus, ebrius, 
, temulentus. Perhaps the term is merely Fr. reve, 
softened into ree, from rev^er, to rave. 

[Ree, 8. 1. Excitement, nhrensy.] In a ree^ 

in a state of temporary delirium; expressive 
of the state of one who has not slept off in- 
toxication, Lanarks. 

[2. Apntinuation of stormy weather,* Shell. 

Dm. rie, an access, a fit.] 

[T^eb, V. n. To become excited, to fall into 
a^rage, West of S. Banffs.] 


[Ree’d, adj. Raised, excited, drunk, de- 
lirious, West of S.] 

[Ree’d-like, adu Like one intoxicated or 
delirious, ibid.] 

REE, 8. “ A small riddle, larger than the 

sieve;” Gl. Sibb. Belg. m/tf, id. 

Ret, E. is used as a v., to sift, to riddle. 

The V, in S. denotes riddling in a particular way. 
In the operation, the grain is whirled round, so as to 
leave the coarser part of it in the middle of the riddle, 
while the finer passes through. 

Of the V. to ree, Ur. Johns, says, " I know not the 
etymology.” Perhaps wo may deduce it from IhI. ro-a, 
in pres, indicative rae, which, while it primarily sig- 
nines remigare, to row, is also rendered, in a second- 
ary sense, hit illuc corpus motor c ; Haldorson, yo. 
Rae. 'I'lio affinity is suggested by the following 
definition of the provincial term. "7»Ve. To tarn 
corn in a sieve ; bringing the capes or broken cars in- 
to an eddy. North Grose. 

Rbe-ruok, 8, A small rick of corn, in form 
of a stack, put up for being more speedily 
dried, South 6f S. 

The term is supposed to contain an allusion to tlie 
form i )iat the coarser part of the grain assumes in the 
not ol riddling. 

REE, Reeqh, Reigh, s. 1. An inclosure 
from a river, or the sea, of a scpiare form 
open only towards the water, for the pur- 
pose of receiving small vessels; Jienfrews. 

This seems to bo originally the same with Su.-G. 
riia (proii. ro) primarily a stake, (nalus, Ihre) ; 
seconaarily a landmark or boundary of .wliatcvcr kind ; 
and then, a corner, a bay, (angtilus, sinus), utpoto in 
qiiibus termini lapidei lignoi(iue praecijmo defiguntur. 
Thus rcc is used S. as denoting an artificial bay, one 
formed by stakes or stones. Isl. ra, angulus, sinus. 
Under the first sense, Hire observes that ho finds ran 
used to dehoto the poles on which hunting nets are 
suspended. V. Kae, which seems originally the same 
word, differently applied. 

2. The hinder part of a milldam ; generally 
written R^(jh^ S. A. 

3. Used, more laxly, for a harbour, Loth. 

In this sense, tht reegh of LeUh is a common phrase, 

4. A sheep^ree, p. permanent fold, into which 
sheep are driven, surrounded with a wall of 
stone and jFcal, sometimes five feet high. 
Loth., S. O. 

Ree is often confounded with hught ; but a eheep. 
ree and a ehetp-hugid are different ; a huald is a little 
UgU to catch sheep in, no matter what be i^s figure.” 
Gall. Kncycl. 

[A awine-rce is a yard, field, or enclosure where 
swine are reare<l ; also, the pig-housos erected in such 
an enclosure, Clydes.] 

By a late learned friend ree was traced to Sw. 
rja, a barn for drying com by means of stoves, a 
practice common in Sweden. 

This seems to bo originally the same word with Rae, 
Wrw., an enclosure for cattle, q. v. 

5. A coal-ree, a yard where coals are kept 
for sale, S. 
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6. A wreath, Gall. 

“We say rees o* maw* for wreaths of snow j” Gall. 
Enc., p. 406. 

[To Ree, Reigh, V. <t. 1. To enclose, to sur- 
round with a wall of stone or turf, West 
of S., Loth.] 

2. To wreathe, to form in wreath, Gall. 

[REEBIN, 8. The board to which the gun- 
wale is fastened, Shetl. Dan. ripey the 
gunwale of a boat.] 

[REEBLE, 8. A greedy animal, a person of 
a greedy or grasping disposition, Banffs.] 

[REEBLE, Reebler, Reeblin. Same with 
Rabble, Rabbler, &c., Banffs.] 

[Reeble-R ABB LE, 8, Great conf usion , ibi d .] 

[Reeble-Rabble, adv. In a state of con- 
fusion, ibid.] 

[Rekble-Rabblin, 8, A state of great con- 
fusion, ibid.] 

[REECIINIE, {cli gutt.), 8. A coarse rough 
person witli boorish manners, ibid.] 

To REED, Rede, v. a. To fear, to appre- 
hend. 

Rank Kettrcn were they that did us the ill ; 

They tooiii’d our braes that swarming store did fill : 

And mair tlian that, 1 reed our herds are ta’cm. 

Jtoaa'a Jleleiiore^ p. 29. 

V. Rad. 

Though these senses are conjoined in Ross’s Gl., the 
term is often used without including any idea of fear. 
These senses are not only distinct, but seem to belong 
to two different verbs. The term occ.urs with this 
orthography in different instances, where it evidently 
has the same signification with Bed, v, 1. “To 
suppose, to guess.” 

To this auld Colin glogly ’gan to hark, 

Whii with his Jean sat butwanls i’ the mark ; 

An’ say’s, Giidewife, I reed your tj.le is true, 

An’ 1 ne’er kent my wife’s extract ere now. 

Boaa'a Ilelenore, First Edit., p. 122. 

Her looks, quo’ she, sae gar’d my heartstrings beat, 

] reed ’twas they that me a-drcamiiig set. 

Ihid, p, 125. 

REED, conj. Lest, S. B. 

It sets them w^eel into our thrang to spy, 

They’d better whish’t, reed I sim raise a fry. 

Boaa'a Uelenore^ p. 18. 

— Jean’s paps wi’ sa’t and water washen clean, 

Bee^^ that her milk get wrang, fan it was green. 

Boaa'a Hetenore^ p. 13. [Sec. Ed.] 

In the first edit, this is “ for fear.” 

This is most probably the imperat. of the v. Beed, 

q. V. 

REED, Calf’s Reed. V. Reid. 

REEDING PLANE. A species of plane used 
by carpenters, which differs from what is 
called the Heading planCy only in generally 

^ forming three rods at once, S. 


REED-MAD, adj. Distracted Gl. Tarras, 
Buchan. ; synon. Reid^wody q. y% 

[REEDS, 3. The mode of catching the young 
•of the Coal-fish. It is done by a hand-line 
from a boat anchored, commonly by a stone, 
near the shore, Banffs.] 

REEF’D, part pa. Rumoured. 

The godly laird of Grant— 

For a’ his Highland cant— 

’Tis re^d he has a want. 

. Jacobite Relic$y ii. 24. 

seems to be the same with i?ceve, to talk with 
great vivacity, q. v. 

REEFORT, Ryfart, s. A radish, S. 
Raphanus sativus, Linn. Fr. raiforty 
horse-radish, literally, strong radish. 

Sybows and ryfarta, and carlings. 

B.ita(yii'a S, Songs, i. 211. 

V. Carlings. 

“Raphanus, a rifard,** Wedderb. Vocab., p. 18. 
Cotgr. gives Fr. rave/orte as synon. with ragort, 

REEFU’, adj. This seems to be merely the 
S. B. pron. of rueful. 

The herds came hame and made a reefu' rair, 

And all the braes rang loud with dool and care. 

Boaa'a Jlelenore, p. 94. 

REEGH, a. A harbour, Loth. [V. REE.] 

REEK, a. A smoke ; as, I’ll hae a reik 
o’ the pipe,” I’ll take a smoke, Clydes.] 

REEK, a. Trick, wile? 

Perhaps the surgeon’s aid avails, 

By medic lore, 

To patch a wee, where nature fails, 

An’ age has tore ; 

Till nature, ah ; like my auld breeks, 

Nae langer brooks to hand the sleeks ; 

Life out at ilka 0 })ening keeks, 

An’ e’es the day, 

Defying a’ art's patching reeks, 

Syne wings away. 

A. Scott’s Poems, p. 106, 107. 
Dan. ryk, a push, a thrust, an assault ? Isl. hreikiot 
ur, hreck-via, fallax ? ^ - 

[To REEK, V. a. To stretch, to e^ctend, 
Ayrs. V. Reck, v.] 

Reeker, 5 . Something exceeding the com- 
mon size ; as, ‘‘ That s a reeker^ Teviotd. ; 
synon. Whulter, Whilter. 

Perhaps of C. B. origin ; rhwych, that extends out ;• 
from rhwy, excess. 

To REEK FOORTH, v. a. To rigg out, 
S. to reek out. V. Rbik OCX. 

REEK HEN. Perhaps a hen fed in the 
hou^e. V. Rbik Hen. * 

“ On one estate in the parish, the barony of iJ|E^,_the 
cottars and subtenants pay for their houses anA jring, 
to the landlord only, areetilen, and one day’s shearing 
in harvest.” P. Alford, Absrd. Statist. Aoo., xr. 461. 
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KEEKIE, Auli> Keekie. A name given 
to Ediiiburgli 15y those who fi;oin a distance 
observe its smoky a])pearance, S. 

. Hech, sirs, but ye’vo gotten a nasty cauld wet day 
for coming into Auld Jieekie, as you Itintra folks ca’ 
Embro\” M. Lyndsay, p. 69. 

REEKIM, Reiktm, Reikum, s. 1. A smart 
blow, q. a stroke that will make the smoke 
fly, being synon. with the plirase, ril gar 
your rumple 7'eek, i.e., I will dust your 
coat for you;” Fife, iiberd. l^crliaps from 
reik him^ q. reach him. V. Rauciit. 

[2. A quarrel, a riot, Banff s.] 

[To Ueekim, Reekum, v. a. To strike with 
a smart blow, to box, ibid.] 

REEK-SIIOT, 5. A term applied to the 
eyes, wlieu all of a sudden they become 
sore, and begin to water, without any aj)- 
parent cause, Ettr. For. 

Perliaps oi’igiually lappliotl to the eflect of smoke on 
the eyes. 

•To KEEL, r. w. 1. To roll. V. Kkii.. 

2. .To whirl about in a daiici*, S. 

O how sjie (huicM ! sae trim, an’ mCd, an* sot. 

Her f'ttvourito tune llie Braes o’ Tnllynu t. 

^ A. ScotC.'i P(h;}iih^ 1811, p. 97.* 

3. To romp, S. 

4. To travel, to roam, A herd. 

The saok an’ tlie siovc, uu’ a’ T will leave, 

An’ alaiig wi’ iny soger m.7, O ! 

(tJd Soiuj. 

Isl. ?v //rt, crebra actio vol itio ; rofl-a, vagari ; riUn^ 
vacilhire. 

5. To lied about j to go to and fro in a rambling, 
and noisy way, S. 

Reel, Retl, Reill, s, 1. A rapid motion in 
a circular form, 8. 

2. A panic given to a particular kind of 
dance, 8. 

threesom reel, where three dance together.” 
lludd. VO. Itele. 

Wi* rapture si)arkling i’ lljeirein, 

They mind fn’ weel 
The sappy kiss, and squeeze, hetween 
Ilk blj'thesonie m7. 

Nor was it only for a red 

That Johnney was belov’d sae W'eel ; 

Ho loo’d his friend 

Jfayuen Siller Oun, ]). 41. 43. 

3. A confused or whirling motion ; especially 
applied to creatures of diminutive size, S. 

And 0 the gath’riug that was on the green, 

, Of little foiikies, cla<l in green and hluc, ^ 

Kneefer and trigger never tred the dew ; 

/ In mony a reel they scamper’d hero and there, 

"Voiles on the yerdf, and whiles u]rin the air. 

Ross's Ileleiwre, p. 69. 

“By this time also the drones will begin to make 
tlVir appearance, and your hive will be making a m7, 

VOL. 111. 


as wo call it, once every day, which a young Bee- 
master is apt to take for swariniug, till he be otluir- 
wise taught by experience. This reelhuj is occasioned 
by a great many oi the hoes flying, ami making a eon- 
fiiscd motion and noise in the forepart of the hive, 
nuicli after the manner of gnats, when they make that 
motion we call mhlfjes dancitnj.” MaxwcU’s Bee- 
master, p. 3.>. 

4. A confused motion of whatever kind, a 
turmoil ; perliaps iii allusion to this dance. 

For sciiig [ill ihiiigs not. go wrill, 

Ilf saitl Ihjiir sold not min aiu* rrifl, 

That suld the chi-fh'st wiilkin vp. 

J)ititii/siuH’\s Sehot't Disen tVc. , st. 12. 

5. A disorderly motion ; transferred to the 
miiul. 

“There may bo a ret! among their afl’i’ctions ; as. 
they receive the word witii joy, as he that received the 
seed into stony places.” (liithrie’s 'rrial, p. 

“It may he some wicked men hiivu l)cen on 
lightojicd, Jlel). vi, 4, and have fonml some ml in 
their fear; Ftdix tromhlod.” ])>id., p. 192. 

'Tin's might seem allied to »Sw. to stagger, 

n rlcrivative from vtvj-a. Inn* illiic feni, iit solent 
ehrii ; Hire. Tlifs may ho the idea originaily sug- 
g( .ited /;» < /, as denoting a certain kind of ilaiice. 

G. A loud sliarp noise, i*attling, S. 

7. Bustle, hurry. 

They h{iv(> riiu oiirc with a reill 
Thuir .sairlcH .seriiionu r« d yisiivrie. 

hialL (Jhuk <(• (/oit.rli'oitr. 

V . Saikm;s. 

Either from Su.-H. rw/Z-n, Arm. ntill-a, in gynim 
ngi, hocanse the dancers whirl round ; or Isl. ryl-ttf 
iniseere, because they mix with ea<.;h other. 

Reei.-abolt, s . a lively romping [lersoii, 
Clydes. 

Keel«EITTIT, adj. Having the foet so 
turned inwards, that wlieii one walks lie 
crosses liis logs, and inaki's a lairve with 
Jiis feet, Fpj). ( 'lydes. 

This is ohscrvalile in .some cattle. 

Reelie, s, a diminutive from E. red, 8. 

-_A wlicel [viid a frr/ie to «ai’. Old Sony. 

Reel-Raiu.. J. [As a eonfusioii, state of 
confusion, 8. 

2. As an adf,, confused, without inelliod, 8.J 

3. As an fo/r., toj>sy-turvy, in a <lisorderly 
state, S. 

“The warld’H a’ nef rail hut wi’ mo afid Ksitc.— 
There’s nothing hut hrokeii heads and broken hearts 
to be seen.” Donald and Flora, p. 17. 

Isl. W//, promiseua multi tmlo plehin. ilahlorsou 
gives ita.s synon. with Dan. /v/wv/yAS our Ulj’rajl'. 

l\Thai>s from Lsl. r///-o, misccre, nall-a, vagatim 
fern ; or rayt-a^ E. mV, reduplicated wdth the usual 
change of the vowel. V. Be.\vel-ravel. 

[To Rrel-Kall, V. n. To move or work in 
a con fu.se d manner, to disordtjr; also, to 
walk about in an aimless or disorderly 
. L4 
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manner. Part, pa., reel^alVt^ confused, 
disordered ; part, pr., reel-rallm, used also 
as a 8. West of S., Banffs.] 

REEL-TREE, s. The piece of wood to 
which the top of a stake is fixed in an ox’s 
stall, Fife. 

Ecvel-trcey Border, q. rail-tree, 

[REE?iI, s. A report; a fania: prob. a corr. 
of rhyme^ Banffs.] 

[REEM, .5. Cream, froth, foam. V. Ream.] 

To Reem, V. a, and n, [1. To froth, to 
bubble ; as, “ The porter was reemin i’ the 
tumbler,” Ayrs, 

2. To buzz, to keep buzzing] ; as, ‘‘ To reem 
in one’s noddle,” to haunt tlie fancy, pro- 
ducing disorder and unseitledncss of mind, 
ibid. 

[d. To cream, to take the c?cain from milk, 
ibid.] 

[RKE:NrTN, Reamin, adj. Foaming, frothing; 
also, brim-full, ibid.] 

REEMIS, Reemisii, 5. A rumbling noise. 
V. Re IMIS, Ree.mmage. 

[REEMLE, s, 1. A continued, sharp, 
treiiuilous motion, Banffs. 

2. A continued, sharp, tremulous sound, ibid. 

?). A confused mass or lus-ip that has fallen 
or been thrown down, ibid. 

This is just tlio local pron. of ruuimh, ramify after 
the same fashion as rcpinish and rcenimatje are of rum- 
mage,^ 

[To Reemi.e, V, a, and u. To give forth a 
sharp, tremulous sound, to cause it, or to 
do anything that produces it, ibid.] 

[Reemle, adv. With a sharp, tremulous 
noise, ibid.] 

[Reemlin, Reemlan, s. 1. A sharp, tremul- 
ous sound, ibid. 

2. The act of doing anything to produce it, 
ibid. 

3. As a parL^ producing such a sound, ibid.] 

[Reemle-Rammle, 5. 1 . A great noise, ibid. 

2. Noisy, rollicking conduct; also, a noisy, 
rambling speech or story, ibid.] 

[To Reemle-Rammle, v. n. To make a great 
deal of noise, to behave in a noisy, frolick- 
ing manner, ibid ; part. pr. Temde-rammlin,^ 
used also as a 8. with the same applications.] 


[Reemle-Rammle, adv. With i low, heavy 
sound ; in a- rude, noisy manner ; in a con- 
fused mass, accompanied with hoise, ibid.] 

[To REEMAGE, Reemish, v. a. and n. To 
search carefully by looking into every 
corner, or by turning over everytliin^% 
Banffs.; local pron, of E. rum7nage with 
stronger meaning.] 

[Rbemage, Reemisii, s. Careful search; the 
act of searching carefullj’', ibid. Eeemynage- 
an^ reemagiiiy and veemuldn are also used.] 

REEMOUS, 8. A false report, Ayrs. [V. 
Reem.] 

lal. racm-ay verbis efFerc ; hreim-ry sonus. 

HeemaH seeing to convey the idea of a vague or idle 
report ; a-s perhaps allied to q. v. 

[To KEEN, V. n. To cry or roar vehemently ; 
applied exclusively to a pig in distress, 
Slietl. Goth, idiina. hryna, to ffruiit, 
squeak.] 

[Reenix, pa7 t. and 8, Squeaking as a pig, 
ibid.] 

To REENGE, v. n. 1. To move about rajiid- 
ly wiili great noise and bustle, to range ; 

, as, “ She gan^s reerujin through tlie house 
like a fury,” S. This is nearly syuon. wirii 
Iteessil. 

Tout, rangh-euy agitarc. 

2. To emit a clattering ringing noise, as that 
of a number of articles of crockery, or 
pieces of metal falling, Clydes. 

Reexoe, s. Such a clattering noise, ibid. 

Reenger, 8. One who ranges up and down 
noisily, ibid. 

[Reengin. 1. As a wandering, roaming ; 
also, noisy working or moving about. West 
of S. 

2. As an adj.y given to wandering, given to 
noisy working or moving about, ibid.^anffs.J 

To REENGE, v, a. 1. To rinse, S. 

Mocs.-G. hrainj-any Isl, hreim-ay mundare. 

2. To clear out the ribs of the grate, to poke 
tliem, Clydes. 

[3. To search thoroughly, to poke into every 
corner ; implyir^ also haste, or noise, or 
both, ibid., Banffs.] 

Reenge,"«. 1. A handful of heath firmly tied 
together for rinsing, S. Ranger, leather 
ranger, id., Teviotdale ; [reenger, Ayr^l 

[2. A clearing out ; a thorough search, irnd., 
Clydes.] 
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IlEENGH s. [2. A row, a rank, Wost of 
S., Banns. • 

2. A sliclf, range, settle, Ayrs.] 

3. Tlic scini(*ircular scat around the pul[)it in 
a church, in which the elders were wont to 
sit, or those who presented chihh'en for 
baptism, Fife ; corinipted from E. range, or 
Fr. renge, id. 

[To Reenge, V . a . To range, arrange, set in 
order, West of S.] 

[KEEP, s, A term applied to persons in a 
vague, general manner; similar to the term 
s/lp in ‘‘that slq) o’ a laddie,” Banffs. 
Reepal is an augmentative form.] 

RE P] PIN, s, 1. A very lean person or 
animal, Upp. Clydes. 

2. It seems to be the same word which Mac- 
taggart writes Reepan, explaining it ‘‘ a 
loNN'-made wretch ; ” also, “ a tale-])yot ; ” 
Call. Encycl. 

B. rJuhin^ a narrow row, or scanty drilibU't : 
rt’vpjfy a .small strip; Isl. /rW/>, Innificium cr.r.-issi- 
^nuni ; hrop, vilissiitiuin et rarissiiuuin toiiiciituin. 

To REESE, r. a, 1. To extol, to* praise, (o 

• puff. 

I hi lap bawk-liiglit, and (Tv’d, ** Had aff 

They reel'd him that lia«l skill. 

Rainsai/s Poemfi^ i. ‘202. 
Your “ Maillio,” and your guid “ Auld Marc,” 

And Hallo w-evoii’s ” funny cheer ~ 

There’s nano that read.s tljcni far nor near 
Hut reezes Robit*. 

Skinner'' Mine. Vwt.^ p. 109, 110. 

[2. To blow briskly, S.] 

Though lUe&e. is once used by Ramsay, this is pro* 
perly the Aberdeenshire proii. of tlni v. tp v. 

Reese, 8. [1. Praise, a puff, Banffs.] 

2. A rcese o’ loind, a high wind, a stiff hree/.e, 
Fif(i 

Reesjie, (70?;. Blowing briskly; as, “am'.^f/c 
day;” Fife. 

Reesin, Reezin. 1. As an a/7y., vehement, 
strong, forcible; as, “a reezin a strong 

dry wind; “a reezin fire,” one that Imnis 
briskly with a great deal of flame, making 
a noise like a brisk wind, S. 


[2. As a ^ 1 ., praise, the act of praising, Banffs.] 

Tent, raes-en, furere, furore agitari, saevirc. Isl. 
reis-a, excitaro ; hrpts, vivax, vegetus ; animosus. 

[To JIEESHLE, Eishle, v. a. and ?i.^ 1. To 
m^c a crackling or rustling noise. V. 

2lTo do anything which will produce such a 
\oise, Banflfs., West of S. 


3. To beat soundly, Clydes.] 

[Reeshle, Risule, (t. 1. A rustling noissc, 

ibid. Banffs. 

2. Tlic act of doing anything that produces 
such a noise, ibid. 

3. A smart slap, blow, or strok(‘, Clvdes.] 

[Reeshle, Rishle, adtj. ^Vith rustling or 
crackling noise, ibid,, Banffs.] 

[Ukeshleu, Risuler, s*. One who works 
with much noise and llurry, (Clydes.] 

[Reesiiux, Reesiilax, Rishlin, 1. A 
rustling noise ; also, the act of producing i1, 
ibid. 

2. A ihrasliing, a sound beatijig, Clydes.] 

[Reeshlin, Rishlin, adj. Causing or pro- 
ducing a rustling noise ; as, “ a reesh/in 
win',” a riistyng wind, ibid., Banffs.] 

REESIv, .s*. 1. A kind of coarse grass that 

grows on downs, Fife. 

“The E. Hi<lo of the ]>ariHh — eonsiyts of 
some of ;v pretty good soil, others very ])oor, iiiterspt-rv- 
od with licatli, ami, no.ar the sc.v, with large ti'a<‘t:4 
of ground prod m.ung a coarse kind of grass, ealhsi by 
the eonntry people m.s/j. ” I’. Al>erdour, Fifes. Sta- 

tist. Aee., \ii. aTO. 

A.-S. W«‘, a rusli ; Isl. //rys virgultum. 

2. Wastti land which yields only benty 
gi'asses, such as Agroslis vulgaris, and 
Nardiis stricta, A herd. 

“ If a field bo coM and canker’d, or overgrown with 
mv/', year old fauch will agree best.” Siirv. Hanll’s. 
A]»p , ]). bl). 

Jiask is still u.scd in the same sense, S. B., for 
“ rongli boggy gras.s pasturage;” (II. Siirv. Moray. 

“ Tlio great part of the original soil (»f tliis portion 
of tho county, is either a moss of coii'^iderablo deptli. 
or it is, what in this and in the adjacent county of 
AbijrdecTi, M provincially called RriMiine^ or J*f isk ; 
more from its natural pnalucc, which is a mixture of 
poor heath and «tuntc<l coarse gniHses, tlian from the 
corripoiient parts of tho soil itself.” Agr. Surv. 
Kincard., p. 317. 

“ Recrtk, groiftid full of rough-rooted reeds, some- 
thing like rushos Gl. Tarras. 

3. A marslfy place, wlicrc bnlrushes and 
sprain grow, Ang. V, Rfivss and Rise. 

I apprehend that it is in this sen-so that the term 
occurs in the (.diartulary of Aberbrothic. 

“ The marcliis of Gwthyii, imprimis bi^jynnand at 
Kllok at the (^uheitscheid iicwk, swa passaiid eist the 
*greyn reynk to Laithan Den,” Fcl. 78. (Macfarl. 

5lS.) 

Reeskie, adj. Coarse, abounding with this 
kind of gras.s, Abcnl. [Applied also to n 
large, big-boned, and ru(lc person, Banffs.] 

Aft we’ve scon them fain^ 

Dink owrc the bunt to the re.iskic «len. 

Tarras's Poems, p. 7. 

Misprinted rcekic. 
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REESLIN’-DRY, adj. So dry as to make a 
rustling sound, Aberd. 

A.-S. hrMtl^an, crept bare ; Teut. ryssel-eUt id. 

[REEST, s. Synoii. with roosty q. v., Shetl.] 
To REEST, i\ a. To arrest. This is the 
common pron. of the vulgar in S. V. Eeist. 
ReestiE; adj. Restive, Gall. 

** A honse is rtestie when it stands fast, ami will not 
move for the whip, but is rather inclined to go back* 
wards Gall. Encycl. V. Beist, v. 

REESTED, part. pa. Smoke-dried, S. V. 
Reist, V. 

REEYE, pret. of Rive. “ Bursted,” Buchan. 

—Maggie flait the haukit <iuey, 

An’ r^ece her o’ the tether. Tarxas's Poems. 
i.e., caused her to burst on her tether, by giving her 
too much to oat. 

To REEVE, 17. n. 1. To talk with great 
vivacity and constancy, S. 

It rather conveys the idea of incoherence in dis- 
course, and may therefore have a dimmon origin with 
E- rove; Teut. rev-eiif delirai'e, ineptire. 

2. In the part, it is applied to the wind. A 
reevm vnnd^ a high wind ; also to a fire when 
burning brightly, S. 

[ReeVer, 8. A large and active person or 
animal ; also applied to a high w'ind, a 
blazing fire, a swift boat, &c. S., Banffs.] 

[Reevin, adj. High, strong, powerful. V. 
under Reeve, v. s. 2.] 

REEYE, 8. A pen, or small inclosure for 
confining cattle, Aberd. 

“That he has heard there were hshers’ houses for 
white-fishers upon the top of the Bain’s Hillock 
but they were all pulletl down before the deponent 
entered to the fishing, and turned into a reeve or pin- 
fold for James Finlay’s bestial.** State, Leslie of 
Powis, &c., 1805. p. 113. 

^ This is radically the same with Rak, and perhaps 
also with Wread, q. v. c 

To REEZE, t7, a. To pull one about roughly. 

Isl. hressy vivax, vegetus, also cnimosus ; hress-a, 
relax are, recreare ; reh-a^ excitare ; hreys-a, raptare. 
This may, however, like many other terms in this 
district, be a reliqnc of its ancient Welsh inhabitants. 
For C. n. rhys iaw^ signifies to rush viylently ; also, to 
entangle ; and rhys^ “ the act of putting on in a mov- 
ing tendency Owen. 

To REEZE behind^ v. n. To let wind go, 
Roxb. Whence the phrase, a reezing horse 
for one that is healthy, ib. ; equivalent to the 
Prov., ‘‘ A farting bairn is ay a thriver.” * 

Isl. hresa, animosus ; ries^en, temer^ agere, rka 
effraenus. 

REEZIE,^^ 1, Light-headed in consequence 
of drinking, elevated with drink, Roxb. 
ReSf synon. S. 


Tlio’ some for thee cate ne’er a lK)d(i[e, 

Yet still you please my retsry noddle! 

A. ScoWs ^oews, p. 23. 

Teut. rks^ tomerarius, rm-en^ temere agere ; reyaigh, 
procerus ; expeditus ; Belg. ritaig, hot-spurred ; Su. -G. 
/aa-a, delirare, under which Ibro mentions Scot, reea, 
furor, reae, furore. Belg. roes, fuddled ; Sow el. 

The re£zie lads set hame, 

Wi' friendly chat. 

Mev. J, NicoVa Poems, i. .,8. 

2. Frisky. ‘^A horse is reezie^ when he 
is inclined to whisk his tail, — and plunge 
Gall. Enc. V. etymon of Reesin. 

REEZLIE, adj. Applied to ground that has 
a cold bottom, producing a coarse grass. 

This seems to be a derivative from Jieeak, Jteha, 
coarse grass that grows on downs ; A.-S. reace, rise, 
juucus, q. reacelic. 

To REFE, V. a. To rob. V. Reif. 

REFECKIT, part. pa. Repaired, renewed ; 
become plump. 

Als bcatiall, thair rycht coupss till endiir, 

Weylc lielpyt ar be wyrkyn off natur, 

On lute and weynge ascondand to the hycht, 

Coiiserwed wcill be the makar of mycht ; 

Fischeis in find re^feckit rialye 

TiU inannys fude, the warld suld occupye. 

WalXacc, iii. 9, MS.* 

This is ;the reading, instead of reMctit, Perth Ed. ; 
0. Fr. rlfakt, renewed ; made plump ; Lat. refect us, 

' In Ed. 1648, redorteth ; in a later one, reaortef/L 
Some early Editor had substituted reatorit for re/eclit, 
as being better understood, 

REFEIR. To the refeir^ adv. In proportion, 
S. perhaps from O. Fr. raffierty convient. 

* To REFER, V. a* To defer, to delay, to 
put off, S, This is not properly viewed as 
an E, sense of the word, though I believe it 

•’ is thus used by some E. writers. 

REFF, s. Spoil. V. Eeif. 

To REFOUND, v. a. To charge to the ac- 
count of ; an oblique use of E. v. to refund. 

— “ There had been that blessed harmony 4botwixt 
ministers and professors, which now is not ; az^ the 
want thereof ia to be refounded on this court stratagei.* ; 
and the righteous Lord will require it at the hand of 
the indulged.” M ‘Ward’s Contend., p. 144. 

—“The marring of that unity, which was amongst 
field-preachers and people, is to be re founded upon 
that intimacy, and familiarity^ that was carried on 
betwixt the indulued '.nd many field-prcMhers ; 
wher'^by the edge of their seal wsa blunted against the 
indulgence itself, under pretenbg of esteem to the 
persons of the indulged.” Ibid., p. 147. 

HbFOUNDIMBKT, 8. Reimbursement, the act 
of refunding. 

* * That na persoun ranee vther mennis woddis, parkis, 
haningia within dykisor nrowmis. without licenc^t the 
awnar of the ground, vnder the pane of refouMirn^t 
of the dampnage and skaifh to the parteia,” &o. VA^ 
Mary 1666, Ei 1814, p. 497. ^ 


END OF VOLUME III. 









